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| EDITORIAL | TERE 


s 1993 draws to a close the time has come fee ` -ustomary year-end stock- 
A taking. This should not be treated as a rout.. ir. For only by analysing 

one's successes and failures over the last twelve months can one try to avoid 
pitfalls and shortcomings in the days ahead. 

The last month of last year saw a resolute onslaught on one of the pillars of our 
nationalist edifice : secularism. The de» “tian of the Babri Masjid did just that. And it 
was indeed tragic to find not <- anatics but also responsible leaders of a 
major political party now . -a` dest argest Opposition formatio” “e Lok 
Sabha joining the deafer’ ig of ucclamation that accompanied the uction 
of the 400 year old struc re. ‘uld not hold one’s head high in the global arena 
after that incident. l this ¿ttit ©. was most appropriate was that secular Indians, 
no matter how limited in nenbe ù the courage to demonstrate before the national 
headquarters of the atorementio ~~": aty the day after the Ayodhya outrage with 
placards embodying the words : ". ` <2 se kaho hum Hindu hain" (Cail yourselves 
Hindus with Shame). That was but a modest effort at atonement for whatever had 
happened on December 6, 1992. 

The outrage at Ayodhya was followed by other developments. Bombay was rocked 
in early 1993 by communal riots the like of which has not been seen since 
independence. With the Shiv Sainiks striving to take the Sangh Parivars nefarious 
designs to their logical culmination, the Bombay killings took a gory turn. Soon Surat 
and other parts of western India were overtaken by the same orgy of violence wherein 
one could discem distinctly fascist proclivities on the part of those holding aloft the 
banner of Hindutva. And, as at Ayodhya, the guardians of law and order were either 
totally absent from the scene of massacres or indirectly colluding with the anti-social 
criminals employed in the majoritarian offensive on the minorities. Then came the 
massive bomb blasts in Bombay. it appeared as if India was slipping not just into 
chaos but civil war as well. 

If that grim scenario in the first half of 1993 has somewhat receded into the back- 
ground today when we are about to usher in 1994 it is because the Indian people 
have once again risen to the occasion to thwart, at least for the present, the concerted 
bid of the Hindutva lobby to seize power at the Centre. The results of the recent 
elections to the five State Assemblies have shown that the basic issues of life and 
livelihood have once more returned to the centre-stage which was hijacked for some 
length of time by the Ram Janmabhoomi non-issue. The venom of communal hatred 
spread by the onward match of Hindutva for the last three years has failed to spell 
disaster beyond a point. (This needs to be understood in the context of the growing 
assertion of the backward and weaker sections, a new development which promises 
to alter the texture of the Hindu society.) Secularism still remains under siege but it 
does not face the imminent danger of collapse at this point of time. Credit for this must 
go, above all, to the mature Indian populace as a whole. At the same time despite the 
bankruptcy of the established leaderships secular forces (of all political hues as also 
non-party liberal intellectuals of every persuasion) deserve to be commended for 
having viewed the impending threat in the proper light and launched the resistance 
with whatever strength they could muster. 

This noteworthy achievement in the political sphere cannot be overshadowed by 
the negative features of the year—the weak-kneed policies of India under the present 
dispensation in the wake of mounting pressures from the sole surviving superpower in 
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(Sketch of harvesting by Somnath Hore from Somnath 
Hore’s Bengali book, Tebhagar Diary) 


Our sorrows for this day, 
hopes blighted, inconsolable, turbulent, 
will shed tears 





—Subhas Mukhopadhyay 


Ej 
the international! field, the conscious plunge inl the debt 
trap in the name of ‘globalisation’, the surrender of national 
interests in the GATT negotiations by accepting the Dunkel 
Draft, the havoc caused to the public sector in the bid to 
dismantle the basic tenets of the Nehruvian approach to 
development, and the wages of imitating the Western 
freamarket as strikingly revealed in the multicrore securities 
scam. However, it would be a folly to cast a blind eye to 
these negative phenomena which carry ominous forebodings. 
While India has been spared any economic disaster thanks 
to the good monsoon, the reforms undertaken at the 
directive of the IMF and World Bank are gradually baring 
their fangs; although it must be pointed out that the 


Narasimha Rao Govemment has not been unaware of the’ 


political repercussions of swallowing the Fund-Bank strategy 
hook, line and sinker and has instead chosen to adopt some 
measures that do not hit the common people too hard. Of 
course, Dr Manmohan Singh, the Finance Minister and chief 
strategist of the Fund-Bank course, has not been happy with 
thase holding operations as the international moneylenders 
have been pressurising for more “radical” steps. Never- 
theless, the fact is that these holding operations notwith- 
standing, the free market reforms are bound to bring about 
misery to the bulk of the people a /a Latin America and 
present-day Russia unless they are substantially revised 
and tailored to the Indian reality. 

The Narasimha Rao Govemment’s performance in the 


A Special Article by Prof Fred Halliday of the 
London School of Economics—"Balance Sheet of 
1993 : The New World and Its Discontents’”—will 
appear in next week’s Mainstream (January 8, 
1994). 
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For Our Keadert... 


and join in the festival of the new harvest...» K P 3 Q 36 
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Tet eee. 


or 


amidst numerous adversities 
det 1994 
unveil a radiant future 


Courage still nerves us, or how should we still 
exist, 

Now with existence only a beggar’s gown, 
Tattered, and patched every hour with new rags of 
pain?... 


Oniy a few days, dear one, a few days more. 
—Faiz Ahmad Faiz 


(Translated from the original Urdu by Victor Kieman) 


Best Wishes 
for the 


New Year 
from Mainstream 


global sphere has been lack-lustre. No doubt his visit tį 
China paved the way for genuine progress in normalisation 
of Sjno-Indian relations through concrete steps to resolve 
the longstanding border dispute. That was the most 
noteworthy success in the foreign policy front. However, the: 
continuing deterioration in the Kashmir situation has had its 
inevitable fall-put in the global arena as well. It has giver: 
Pakistan a fresh opportunity to mount anti-Indian propaganda, 
worldwide. The US Administration too has shown that i’ -4 
more responsive to that propaganda than Indian concen. ; 
In today's unipolar world India is at the receiving end not 
only on the issue of human rights in Kashmir but also on the 
question of nuclear non-profiferation. Unless it can get its 
act together in Kashmir in particular this country cannot. 
meet this challege effectively in the near future. And without 
countering that challenge it cannot hope to play a meaningful 
role in the world stage through the vehicle of, say, the non- 
aligned movement (which can be rejuvenated only by a 
country of India's potentiality). i 
Narasimha Rao has survived heavy odds in 1993. The 
time has come for him to assert his authority now that the, 
domestic political scene is not as forbidding as it was a year 
ago. And this is where his decision to enforce ministerial 
accountability for the securities scam assumes prime 
importance in the light of both the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (probing the mega-scandal) and 
Dr Manmohan Singh's resignation. A decisive move in this 
direction will doubtless strengthen parliamentary conozac) 
in conformity with popular aspirations. However, any’ 
indecisiveness on his part in this regard could extract & 
heavy price from the Narasimha Rao administration in the’ 
long run. aude 
December 29 3 
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DOCUMENT . 


JPC Report on Manmohan Singh and 
Finance Ministry 


in the light of the Finance Minister's resignation from the Union Cabinet attention is being focussed on the Report of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) probing the securities scam that passed strictures against inter alia Dr 
Manmohan Singh and his Ministry, the ostensible reason for the Finance Minister's decision to resign. In view of the 
interest generated on the issue as also the moves afoot in the Congress to launch a frontal attack on the Report for 
the sake of defending the Finance Minister, we are carrying here the relevant excerpts from the JPC Report on Dr 


T Singh and his Ministry. 


IT 


f failure”. In the context of the banking sector (the 
‘government being the owner for trustees on behalf of the 


` 


he Committee has examined this matter in depth. 
The Finance Minister and the Ministry during 
evidence have termed the scam as a “system 


people of India) of the entire nationalised banking 


_ industry, and given that there exist various methods and 


mechanisms of information and control, the Finance 


ke Ministry failed to: 


{ (c) manage adequately thereafter the consequence of it; 
$ 


{a) anticipate the problem; 
(b) respond to it purposefully when it first surfaced; 


(d) apply the needed correctives with despatch; and’ 
(e) punish the guilty in time and resolutely. 


‘<¢ While replying to the Call Attention Motion on the 
©, strike by share brokers, the Finance Minister had stated 


‘in Lok Sabha on April 30, 1992, that though he did not 
have a foolproof answer as to what determines the stock 
market prices, the government was interested in healthy 
functioning of the stock markets. He further said: “But 
that does not mean that ł should lose my sleep simply 
_ because stock market goes up one day and falls the next 
Jay.” Similarly, the Committee wouid like to observe that 
áit is good to have a Finance Minister who does not lose 
“his sleep easily but one would wish that when such 
cataclysmic changes take place all round, some alarm 
-would ring to disturb his slumber”. 
The Committee is inclined to conclude that despite 


\ the Finance Minister being aware of what was happening 


in the stock market, did not address themselves seriously 


_ to check the unhealthy-trend believing this phenomenon 


to be-a beneficial consequence of their policy. Even after 

holding the market behaviour as unreasonable, the 
Finance Minister did not act decisively in the matter. 

The Committee finds it difficult to appreciate this 

. obscure, self-condemnatory evasion. Considering that 


` government nominees have participated in less than a 


third of the meetings held since 1986, it is difficult to 
. establish as to what they have actually contributed to 
achieving the original purpose of their appointment. The 
Committee also notes with regret that the irregularities in 
. securities transactions brought out in the Annual Financial 
Reviews of individual banks like UCO Bank, Andhra 





«Bank, Canara Bank or the Annual Reviews of select 
fforeign banks like American Express Bank, Citibank, 


' BOA and ANZ Grindlays of 1990, and of 1991, which 


. had adversely commented on the performance of these 


' Sanks, did not even engage the attention of either the 


—Editor 


Central Board or th: government nominee on it who after 
all are there to ensure adherence to policy and guidelines 
of the government. The Committee holds this as one of 
the contributory factors for the scam. 

The government should seriously examine the 
suggestion of the then Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. The Committee is of the view that if this entire 
system of selection and appointment of executives/ 
directors is not totally revamped, our nationalised banking 
industry will not only fail to recover but bring aur entire 
economy down with it. 


General responsibility of the Ministry: 

This particular chapter has addressed itself specially 
to the working of the Finance Ministry proper. The 
Committee concludes as follows: 

(a) For the Finance Ministry to have asserted that the 
rising share prices in early 1992, was among other 
things, a consequence of the liberalisation policies, was 
misplaced. 

{b} Moreover, for the Ministry to have dealt in terms of 
relative unconcern with excessive speculation on stock 
market is not appreciated by the Committee. 

(c) Effective regulation was hindered by the prevailing 
atmosphere in the Ministry that what was happening, far 
from being bad for the economy was a reflection of the 
success of the new policies. Its failure to ensure 
adherence to its own instructions contributed significantly 
to irregularities in the securities and banking transactions. 

(d) The Committee regrets to observe that the 
Finance Ministry could have exercised much closer 
supervision of the entire securities and banking 
transactions. Had that been done, the subsequent 
disorder in our economy could have been avoided. 

(e) The Committee agrees with the contention of the 
Ministry that the solution does not fie in increasing the 
control of the Ministry but in having greater professiona- 
lisation of the boards. 

(f) The Committee feels that in view of their conduct 
and activities in the scam, the working of foreign banks 
has to be strictly supervised. In a way, they have been 
the initiators of the scam as well as the major players. 
With their tremendous resources, their undoubted clout, 
their aggressive policies and posturing, they can, if they 
choose, play havac with the economy. 

In the light of the above, the Committee feels that the 
responsibility and accountability of the Finance Minister 
to Parliament cannot be denied. i 
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JPC Report and Bank Reform l 


SANJAYA BARU: 


ronically, while the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee (JPC) inquiring into the “irregularities 
in securities and banking transactions” raps the 
Union Finance Ministry on the knuckles, there is much in 
it that will warm the cockles of the {atter’s heart. When 


the heat and dust of the debate on the JPC subside, Dr 


Manmohan Singh may be happy to discover among his 
most trenchant critics his more abiding supporters. 

The Report has an important message for the 
government on the need for better supervision and 
efficient functioning of the Indian banking sector. It is a 
message that the Finance Ministry has sought to send to 
the financial sector through a document released last 
fortnight, the so-called “discussion paper” on “Public 
Sector Commercial Banks and Financial Sector Reform: 
Rebuilding for a Better Future”. 


+ 


THREE years ago, when a leading financial newspaper 
ran a front page story about the sorry state of affairs in a 
major nationalised Indian bank, its Chairman called up 
the newspaper to protest and warned that such reports 
could spell the doom of indian banks. “If there is a run 
on my bank,” he warned, “there would be a run on many 
others as well. Your newspaper would have ‘helped 
destroy indian banking.” 
: Today, reports are legion of the rotting core of many 
banks and the public have come to live with that reality. 
indeed, these days bank Chairmen themselves join the 
likes of the Union Finance Minister and the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India in drawing attention to the 
sickness in the banking sector. 

The JPC Report draws attention to one dimension of 
the problem, and the discussion paper draws attention to 
another. The most unfortunate aspect of the scam, says 
the Report, “has been the emergence of a culture of 
non-accountability which permeated all sections of the 
government and banking system over the years. The 
state of the country’s system of governance, the 
‘persistence of non-adherence to rules, regulations and 
guidelines, the. alarming decay over time in the banking 
systems has been fully exposed.” i 

At another place, the JPC says: “The Committee 
regret to note the serious weaknesses in the interna! 
control systems of the banks especially on the treasury 
and investment side. Not only there was lack of effective 
control systems, there was also laxity in enforcing strictly 
even the existing inadequate systems...The Committee 
suggest that the banks should urgently review their 
interna! control mechanism in the light of the deficiencies 
noticed to ensure that there are adequate safeguards in 
the systems.” 


Having made these observations, and after pointin” 
repeatedly to the lack of accountability in public sectč 
banks, the JPC fails to ask the obvious question: Wh 
did such a sorry state of affairs come to prevail? {i 
attempts an answer while emphasising the “human 
failure” born of both managerial and moral weaknesses! 
Yet, it refrains from asking the question, explosive for the 
JPC's political members, whether all this had something 
to do with the “invisible” political interference in the 
functioning of the banks. 

Stories are legion of how large sums of money move 
on the basis of telephone calls from the high and the 
mighty. Politician-directors on-the boards of some banks 
have brought them to ruin. Consider the case, well 
known to many a JPC member, of a former MP who has 
defrauded a South Indian bank of crores of rupees. 
Indeed, important members of the JPC have repeatedly 
spoken about the activities of this politician-businessman- 
mafia boss in private. Recently, at least two JPC 
members wrote to the Prime Minister urging investigations 
into his activities, in a case relating to the death of a 


former business associate of his. His political clout and’ 


business prosperity, allege the JPC members, have 
been built on a foundation of fraud involving the funds of 
public enterprises and public financial institutions. Attempts 
to reveal his financial transactions have Houngarea on 
the grounds of banking secrecy. 

In sum, much of the managerial and moral failure in 
the operations of the particular nationalised bank with 
which this politician-businessman was associated,as 
indeed of most banks, can be traced to gross politcal 
interference. In calling for a correction of such failures. 


the Report is implicitly, though not explicitly, calling for ai. 


altered system of management and accountability to the 
public and the shareholders. It is calling, above all, for a 
reform of a rotten system before it collapses under the 
accumulated weight of years of managerial neglect 
fostered by corrupt political regimes. 

The discussion paper, on the other hand, addresses 
the more technical problems of capital adequacy, 
functional efficiency, improved loan recovery and stronger 
balance sheets. “India’s public sector banks,” it says, 
“have a vital role to play in the new economic environment. 
They were able to respond to the mandate given to them 
at the time of nationalisation: the spread of their 
branches, the expansion of their deposits and 
diversification of their borrowers all bear testimony to 
that success. This quantitative success was, however, 
achieved at the expense of deterioration in qualitative 
factors such as profitability, efficiency and, the most 
important, the quality of the loan portfolio, which now 
need to take the centre stage.” To that end, 
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discussion paper outlines an agenda for reform. 

The Finance Ministry hopes to enter into a 
“memoranda of understanding” with public sector banks 
so that the latter will promise to undertake time-bound 
reform and restructuring in exchange for government 
. support for improving their financial profile. At the heart 
vf the success of the Ministry’s strategy will lie the 
overnment’s willingness to disengage itself from day to 
ray running of the banks, ending political and bureaucratic 
“ntervention in operational matters and granting genuine 
. autonomy to the RBI. If the government is serious about 
È such reform and if it is at all concerned about the real 
possibility of a run on the banks creating an unmanageable 
\ financial sector crisis, then the Finance Ministry and JPC 







` must make common cause and address the issues of - 


banking sector reform raised by both of them. 
+ 


THERE are many such issues on which a genuine 
consensus can be built, across the political spectrum, 


thanks to the JPC Report. On the other hand, there 
remain areas of controversy and contention where the 
Ministry is caught between the vested interests of a 
political leadership and the demands of domestic business 
as well as the International Monetary Fund and the 

World Bank. ; 
Economists at the Fund and the Bank are disappointed 
with the discussion paper since it does not address 
issues that the former regard as vital to banking sector 
reform. The World Bank, with which the Ministry is 
negotiating a financial sector adjustment loan of $500 
million, would like more action on labour force 
rationalisation (a banking sector exit policy, if you tike), 
privatisation, interest rate liberalisation and an end to the 
concept of priority ector lending, all which go beyond 
the stated agenda of the discussion paper. Clearly, the 
Ministry has to tread cautiously between Bank-Fund 
conditionality and domestic political resistance, but it can 
still try and turn the JPC Report from a critic’s weapon 
into an ally’s helping hand. a 
(Courtesy: The Times of India) 








Economic Reforms : Need for Reappraisal 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


he immediate uproar over the JPC Report centres 

T round largely on the role and responsibility of the 

dramatis personae which include a whole gallery 

from Ministers to senior officials apart from brokers and 

bankers. However, the most significant message that 

has come out of it is contained in a brief passage of two 
_sentences: 

While the mood of the government is upbeat on liberalisation, 

their orientation towards strict enforcement has yet to 

manifest itself. Deregulation without effective checks and 
balances would, in the view of the Committee, be an 
unmitigated disaster. 

It is worth noting that this portion falls within the part 
of the Report that was agreed to by all members of the 
Committee, and hence not a consensus patchwork but 
invested with unanimous approval. 

The timing of this warning is important. It has come 
after thirty months of the initiation of the process of 
deregulation of the economy, popularly called ‘liberali- 
sation’. This is precisely the moment when the euphoria 
‘ever it is tempered by new concerns. Although understan- 
dably, the government is fighting shy of the scam being 
branded as the inevitable concomitant of the sudden 
flush of liberalisation that set in with the new economic 
policy, the JPC has brought out the dangerously 
unreliable instrument for bringing about the reforms. It 
has presented a veritable catalague of misfits thoroughly 
unqualified to undertake structural transformation of the 
Indian economy. No wonder they were mostly sucked up 
by the venality that brought about the scam. The obvious 


lesson to be drawn is not only that the guilty are to be 
disciplined but the necessary checks and balances 
forged and enforced for the economy to function. 

Apart from such structural repairs, the time has come 
for the very design of the economic reforms to be 
scrutinised. It is not without significance that some of the 
most ardent votaries of the God of the Market are now 
somehow concerned with some aspects of the new 
economic regime. The Bombay Club is by no means a 
critic of the new economic programme, but its members 
are certainly disturbed at some of its features particularly 
the discrimination in which indigenous corporate sector is 
placed by the come-hither allurements being extended to 
the multinational corporations. The idea of offering 
guaranteed returns to foreign capital in certain sectors 
militates against the principle of free and fair competition 
which the globalisation of the market is supposed to 
offer. 

The problem lies in the fact that the economic 
programme that is now being pursued in our country 
Strictly adheres to the World Bank prescription to the 
very letter. The copycat approach refuses to take into 
account the specific conditions prevailing in this country. 
The fact that our indigenous industries need certain 


.safeguards as they are faced with global competition 


need not be taken as a badge of their chicken-hearted 
mentality but is the recognition of a reality, particularly 
when one finds the giants of the G-7 fighting for the 
protection wall for their developed industries as well as 
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their agriculture. - 

Even to a lay observer, unversed in the mysteries of 
higher economics, it becomes clear that the World Bank 
prescription has many faults. It is indeed surprising that 
our government experts have never frankly placed 
before. the public the difficult problems that other 
countries have had to face while submitting to the World 
Bank prescription for structural reforms. 

The inadequacy of the World Bank prescription in the 
field of employment generation—to put it mildly—has the 
potential of landing the country in a politically explosive 
situation especially for a government that is bereft of 
stable majority support. While the government is 
strenuously publicising the bonanza that the National 
Renewal Fund is going to bring, it is clear even to the lay 
public that it can hardly tackle the fall-out of the Exit 


policy. 
+ 


ONE of the conspicuous features of the economic 
reforms exercise so far has been a veritable drive for the 
systematic demolition of the public sector. The crusading 
zeal displayed in runnirg down and starving even the 
profit-making units of tne public sector is certainly in 
keeping with the World Bank tenets, but it hurts the 
interests of the country. Even those who are ideologically 
allergic to the very concept of the public sector have to 
admit the strength and vitality of some of the leading 
units of the public sector. It was the creditworthiness of 
such units that enabled the government to contract 
short-term loans from the international financial market in 
the second half of the eighties. Many of these have 
stood global competition, but in the last two years these 
are not only being neglected or starved but are being 
dismantled. The disinvestment drive of the PSUs touched 
even such profit-making units. The JPC has disclosed 
the scandalous manner the disinvestment operation was 
undertaken. It is understandable that the World Bank 
would insist on their closing down to make room for the 
giant multinationals to invest and capture the market. 
This way the very backbone of the country’s economic 
independence is sought to be broken. 

All these call for a serious business-like reappraisal of 
the methods and objectives of our economic reforms as 
laid down by the World Bank prescription. The Prime 
Minister has repeatedly emphasised that the process of 
economic reforms is irreversible. But it has nowhere 
been said by him that there should be no review and re- 
examination of the World Bank recipe in the light of our 
rich and varied experience. Such a review does not 
mean that the urgent need for economic reforms is to be 
disowned. Rather it involves the harnessing of powerful 
creative forces in the country which can bring about 
wholesome reforms for the economy in line with our 
specific needs, urges and native genius. 

The buzz word of today is ‘globalisation’. Accepting it 
in the correct perspective, one has to look round and see 
what’s happening in the world today. Two years ago, 


. 6 


when our economic reforms programme was taken up as 
per the World Bank directive, one could perceive an 
intoxicating jubilation in the chanceries and the bourses 
of the West at the collapse of the command economy of 


the then Soviet Union and its satellite regimes in Eastern + 
Europe. The Cold War controls were removed and with a 


the surge for democracy, free enterprise economy 
became the order of the day. - 


+ 


BUT the picture is very different now. The terrible blight ; 


that has overtaken the Russian economy by reckless 
switching over to free-market anarchy without caring for 
checks and balances, has ruined the country as privation 
has been inflicted on millions. The inevitable political fall- 
out of this economic disorder has been the ignominious 
discredit of Boris Yeltsin on whom his Western sponsors 
have so heavily invested. The massive protest vote 
against the Yeltsin establishment—in an election which 
was entirely managed by the very same outfit—has 
come as a bombshell for the West, falsifying all the 
forecasts of their think-tanks and intelligence agencies. It 
has indeed made a cruel mockery of the name of 
Yaltsin’s party, Russia’s Choice—as it has turned out to 
be anything but the choice of the Russian voter! 

Instead has appeared the unexpected apparition in 
the person of Zhirinovsky gate-crashing into Russian 
politics. The West is now trying to paint him as a fascist 
to cook up a desperate alibi to cover up its own fiasco. 
What has pitchforked Zhirinovsky on the centre-stage of 
Russian politics is the impoverishment of the millions and 
the hurt national self-respect of the proud Russian 
people, refusing to be the supplicant of the West. Not 
surprisingly, the bulk of the armed forces voted for 
Zhirinovsky. 

The phenomenon of Zhirinovsky is not just an isolated 
instance of the repudiation of the World Bank syndrome. 
The turn in the tide was first noticed in Poland, then it 
spread to Lithuania and then seen in Italy. In fact, all 
over Europe today there is a discerning mood for a 
revisit to the Welfare State approach as the perspective 
of unalloyed free market destroys the very foundations of 
any system of social security and thereby breeds social 
tension and civil strife. 

The architecture of the new world order is therefore 
very much a matter of debate all over the far-flung 
continents. There is no reason why we should stick to a 
design which is already found to be obsolescent, and 
there is no earthly reason why we should suffer from the 
inferiority complex that we are incapable of restructuring 
our own economic edifice relying on our own experience 
and native genius in line with our own priority of 
requirements while drawing upon the experience from 
abroad. That way lies true globalisation—not via blind 


imitation. The need for a mid-point reappraisal of our ` 


economic reforms programme—honest and transparent— 
is here and now. Delay on this count may be disastrous 
for the government and certainly for the country. a 
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Of Quislings and Patriots 
A Critique of Approaching History from 
Religious Viewpoint 
ANIRUDH DESHPANDE 


The constitution we employ does not try to copy the laws of our neighbours. We do not imitate them, but serve rather as an example 
to them. Because arrangements are not in the hands of the few but of the many, its name is Democracy. In private differences, 
each man had an equal status in law, but in his public reputation he is preferred according to his ability, with consideration paid not 
to his class but to his individual merit. in terms of wealth and poverty, if a man can do some service io the state, he is not debarred 
by obscurity of position. Our public life is regulated with freedom, and in the mutual suspicion of our day to day dealings we are not 
angry with our neighbour if pleasure is his guide, nor do we inflict on him gloomy looks, which are so unpleasant fo see even if they 
do no actual injury. Our private relationships are thus free from offense, and in our public conduct we abide by the laws mainly from 
respect, in obedience to those in power at the time and to the laws themselves, especially those of them which were passed to help 
the wronged... As regards humanity, we are again different from most, for we gain our friends by conferring benefits, not by 








—Funeral Speech of Pericles, Thucydides, Il, 34, quoted in B.K: Workman, They saw it happen in Classical Times, Oxford, 1964, 


‘ receiving them. À 
pp. 19-20 
h The Problem 


vents like those which occurred in India in the 
winter of 1992-93 constitute moments in history 
"revealing the Indian state’s inability to uphold the 
the rule of Jaw, its collusion with the communal forces 
and unprecedented political opportunism in contemporary 
India. However, the political experience of 1992-93, 
despite the resolution of the Hazratbal crisis, failed to 
impress the Indian regime and political class in a 
significant and positive manner. For all practical purposes 
the deterioration in Indian civil society and life continues. 
With the passage of time the conditions of minorities in 
the entire Indian subcontinent don’t seem to have 
improved and Indian Leftists and liberals enthused by the 
recent surrender of the Kashmiri militants at Hazratba! 
should do well to remember that the Congress is the 
same party of governance largely under whose benevolent 
gaze terrorism and Hindutva developed between 1984 


and 1992. While the Congress High Command cannot 


slink away from blame by innocently maintaining that in 
December 1992 it entrusted the flock to the wolf in good 
faith, the search for causes in turn must also account for 
the question-of fixing responsibility for what did occur in 


_ the country in the winter of 1992-93. That is, if we hold 


that human volition and powerful people have a role to 
play in history. f 

For the present, ipso facto, there is little to suggest 
that either in the coming months the Congress will 
abandon its vacillating attitude towards the Hindu Right 
or the majority of the Indian middle class will vote with its 
feet against the increasingly lumpenised Sangh Parivar. 
Even to ardent Congress sympathisers and activists and 
other old-fashioned secularists it shouldbe abundantly 
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clear that it is obviously easier to hold on to Delhi than 
the rather far-flung crime-bitten regions like Gujarat and 
Maharashtra against the growing attacks mounted on the 
Indian polity and the Constitution by the several communal 
combinations which have taken the field. 

It also seems ironical that caste-Hindu chauvinism is 
reaching its peak at a time when the intractable looking 
‘Punjab problem’, a major ideological excuse for the so- 
called Hindu backlash in the more “recent past, is 
probably heading for a lasting solution. The results of the 
latest Assembly polls also show that communalism has 
received a setback but is far from being utterly routed. 

If the Congress, restored to electoral glory by the 
massive mandate of 1984, became weaker and 
increasingly more prone to the communal demands with 
each passing year in the 1980s it was the BJP which 
steadily gained strength from this process. The aim of 
this essay is not to delve into the socio-economic details 
of this sad process in which the fractured Centrist parties 
like the Janata Dal played their own role but to examine 
how, having presented the nation with a fait accompli in 
December 1992, the more articulate sections of Hindutva 
sought a historical justification for the demolition of the 
Babri mosque. To refute any argument justifying 
opportunistic violence in contemporary politics it is not 
merely enough to say that two wrongs don’t make a 
right, because wrongs are after all committed consciously 
only in the present about which political commentators 
and essayists write. Wrongs done in- the past cannot be 
undone or equalised by wrongs perpetrated in the 
present. Ít is here that a historical understanding of the 
problem becomes important. And the past, viewed, 
studied and received with or without probabilities, is the 
province of the historian. 

| must also add that unfortunately or fortunately the 
events of late 1992 and early 1993 will have a lasting 
impact on the terrain of Indian historiography and it is 
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upto the garrison of progressive Indian historians to turn 
this adversity to advantage before other strategically 
crucial bastions fall to the horde. However, at the 
moment we only hope Ayodhya manages to extricate 
Indian history writing from the fairly attractive conceptual 
skirmishing it intermittently relapses into. 


+ 


ONLY the most naive among the Indian “political class”, 
to use a phrase popularised by the media during the 
1980s, could have thought that the leaders and followers 
of Hindutva would ever regret December 1992 and its 
aftermath. While the Indian liberal intelligentsia was 
almost caught napping by the Sangh Parivar at Ayodhya 
it was the BJP which moved according to the pattern of 
political irresponsibility established by any Nazi-like 
ideological monolith. Since a notion of history encapsulated 
in a majoritarian popular belief had always informed the 
Hindutva ideology of the RSS and the Jana Sangh, the 
BJP leaders were quick to harness aspects of national 
and international history to their myth. Some of them 
wrongly compared the kar sevaks to the revolutionary 
terrorists of the Indian national movement in an attempt 
to appropriate the legacy of anti-imperialist violence. In 
the haste to reassert the initiative within the Hindu Right 
and not to disown the violence unleashed by the Sangh 
Parivar, leaders like L.K. Advani forgot that idealistic 
young men like Chandrashekhar Azad and Bhagat Singh 
did not live and die to demolish archaeological monuments. 
Advani also probably did not remember that Bhagat 
Singh was an atheist as well! But where does this 
political practice of demolition lead to? 

The overall outcome of the recent Assembly polls 
should make a few things clear to Hindutva. Having 
attained its objective of demolishing the mosque as a 
symbol! of foreign rule we wonder if in the future the BJP 
will look upon the Parliament House or the several 
headquarters of the MNCs in India as additional symbols 
of alien oppression. The BJP stand on the matter is 
illuminating and clarifies that even the sophisticated 
among the upholders of Hindutva will not eschew 
violence but try to appropriate it by means of deceptive 
interpretations hinging on history. There are several 
lessons in alf this because even “soft Hindutva’, that 
living room veneer of many suave upper-middle class 
Indians, has no choice. 

The Hindutva interpretation of international historical 
events is at best distorted. For instance, soon after the 


Ayodhya incident and after the first round of predictable ` 


communal riots following it the Organiser of January 10, 


1993 compared the demolition of the Babri Masjid to the _ 


Boston Tea Party and the storming of the Bastille 
equating the frenzy of Hindu communalism with the 
American and French Revolutions of the eighteenth 
century. Can the great American and French Revolutions 
which strove to create a new citizenship based on 
equality, fraternity and liberty be compared to a narrowly 
motivated crowd action in India? Is there no difference 
between the myths pursued by the bourgeois revolutions 
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of the eighteenth century and the Indian communalists of 
the twentieth century? Even the most cavalier observation 
of history will disprove the claims made in the name of a 
national (read chauvinistic) revolution by Hindutva. 

The same issue of the Organiser, on the authority and 
legitimacy of the Economist of London, called the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid a moral victory—presumably 
over Muslims—on the “same level as the Berlin Wall 
triumph”! But the argument is utterly misplaced because 
the Berlin Wall as a relic of the Cold War period was 
broken by euphoric Germans to unite Germany and their 
action did nto cause communal riots in a first world 
country. But the German euphoria proved to be \short- 
lived and in Right esteemed Germany as in other parts 
of Europe neo-Nazism is on the rise. In this context 
whether the Ayodhya ‘event will lead to a greater 
democratic unity of India remains to be seen. 4 

It is easy for informed people to refute the belief- 
oriented rhetoric forwarded by the communalists but the 
larger debate on communalism begins with the assertion 
that false consciousness is a real force in society and 


that the political is historical and vice-versa. Proving _ 


Tew 


communal history wrong is one way of combating 3 


communalism in Indian society. 


Another Point of View 
In the war between secularism and communalism it is 
worth remembering what Clausewitz wrote about the use 
of historical examples in theorising: 
Examples from history make everything clear, and furnish 
the best description of proof in the empirical sciences:,. But 
such use of historical examples is rarely made by theoretical 
writers; the way in which they more commonly make use of 
them is rather caiculated to leave the mind unsatisfied, as 
well as to offend the understanding. We therefore think it 
important to bring specially into view the use and abuse of 
historical examples. (Clausewitz, On War, Harmondsworth, 
1985, p. 231) 
Confronted with a communally motivated ideological 
projection of history whose concert with the popular 
notion of history can hardly be overemphasised, can 


integral history do something to reinterpret meaningfully | 
the story of medieval India? Perhaps drawing public >= 


attention to the holistic nature of history may offer some 
solutions. 

The. medieval and early modern period of Indian 
history is probably the most problematic here because 
taught and learnt as essentially political its identification 
with Muslim India is complete in most of the official, 
institutional, academic and popular discourse on the 
subject. The lore of a five hundred year slavery imposed 
upon the Hindus by the Muslims derives from this 
despite some correctives having been offered at the Left 
influenced syllabi levels in the chief metropolitan centres. 
However, in the fundamentalist construction of knowledge 
‘Hindus’ and. even ‘Sikhs’ are primarily perceived as 


` 


rebels struggling to shrug off the ‘Muslim’ yoke. In social- 


discourse this is only a point of view and not a carefully: 
reasoned perspective but argument with some of my 
friends outside the JNU tells me how difficult it is to 
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overcome such well-entrenched prejudice. 

How many fashionable converts to Hindutva mouthing 
rhetoric against “pseudo-secularism”, for instance, are 
willing to consider the fact that while not a single Aibak, 
Khilji or Tughlaq is to be found among contemporary 
Indians, the largely Hindu Rais, Ranas, Raos, Khuts, 
Patils, Kulkarnis, Deshpandes and Deshmukhs abound. 
It is indeed ideologically convenient to forget that almost 
_all medieval Indian dynasties ruled through locally 

powerful Hindu lineages—as any history of medieval 
Indian surnames and titles will point out—and that 
dynastic rule cannot be equated with Muslim tyranny. So 
if there ever was a ‘Muslim India’ powerful Hindu families 
made it possible. But the myth can be undone with 
patient effort, intellectual diligence and the popularisation 
of their vocation by the progressive historians in more 
fortunate circumstances. 


+ 


TO begin with it is not a bad idea to shift the historica! 

.focus to the secular life of medieval India. It is only 
“reasonable for everyone to accept that religion was 
important to medieval Indians and medieval social life 
was also informed by the relationship between it and the 
state to a great extent. But medieval India, contrary to 
what the votaries of religious intolerance on all sides 
would have us believe, was hardly a chronicle of 
ceaseless religious strife and conversion. Undoubtedly 
secularism as understood or misunderstood today was 
absent, and its back projection into history proabably 
comprises the most unfortunate historiographical folly 
committed by well-meaning historians, but certainly a 
secular life was present. The past was not secular but 
there was a secular life in the past in which issues 
removed from religion also mattered to people. 

Several aspects of medieyal Indian life such as 
agriculture, commerce, warfare, governance and even 
religiosity stand testimony to the resilience of a secular 
life without which the entire social fabric of medieval 
«India would have been torn to shreds. This secular life 
was also surprisingly reflected in military history and 
could easily accommodate both mercenary motive and 
individual merit. The medieval Indian context was definitely 
not communal and even really powerful kings, as the 
Rajput and the religious policy of Akbar exemplifies, 
conformed to social considerations. And because the 
continuous reconciliation of defeated subjects was 
important for economic and political reasons, Kafi Khan, 
a critic of Shivaji, noticed how chivalrous the Maratha 
hero was towards Muslim women. It is too well known to 
demand repetition that the stereotyped Aurangzeb 
conferred benefits on those who helped him against 
Dara Shukoh and Shah Jahan irrespective of their 
x religious following and that his immediate successor 
^ quickely reversed his policy towards the Sikhs. 

These examples are not designed to prove the 
secular credentials of rulers like Aurangzeb but to show 
that realpolitik was a tangible political mover in medieval 
india. Indeed Aurangzeb, like the Marathas in eighteenth 


pea 


century north India, became politically and militarily 
isolated upon transgressing the boundaries of sensible 
medieval Indian diplomacy. Despite the rise and fall of 
central and local powers in much of medieval india the 
military camp remained secular and mercenary. Thus in 
the early eighteenth century while the sea lord, Kanhoji 
Angre, employed international gun crews in the Konkan 
forts remunerating them handsomely, the English deployed 
Maratha mercenaries against him. Later, in 1756, the 
Peshwa allied with the British to engineer the downfall of 
the Angres. | fail to see how such events can be read, 
leave alone analysed, in the framework proposed by the 
votaries of fundamentalism. In the absence of a nation- 


_ State, nationalism and its several symbols and discourse 


in medieval india, it would be foolish to use words like 
traitors and patriots in describing such interesting events. 

These multi-dimensional examples mean serious 
business to the willing enthusiast and the story of 
medieval India goes on becoming more lively, eventful 
and interesting with the passage of time and space but 
the essential texture of the medieval Indian epoch 
continues to elude the modern fdeologue. This also 
happens because accurate and patient historical 
reconstruction is time-consuming and most people don’t 
read serious history anyway. Secondly, serious 
professional historians have simply not done enough to 
popularise their vocation in this country. Furthermore, 
historical interpretations, like most other forms of 
knowledge, are approximations formulated in consonance 
with a scientific temper, whereas popular belief dominated 
by the logic of individual experience and a common 
sense view of life projects a menopolised truth. And the 
religious view of history lives in concert with this belief. 

Faced with this the historian must ask whether 
réligion is a better way to substantiate and characterise 
the context of Indian history. The answer to this seems 
easy to find but very difficult to establish and so indebted 
is the prevalent discourse of accepted history to James 
Mill and his British and Indian successors that generations 
will pass before a revolutionary perspective on Indian 
history becomes socially widespread. Till then while 
several aspects of medieval India speak eloquently of a 
secular life the neglected discipline of military history can 
also help us combat some of the communal claims. 


`S ; + 


| now proceed to cite two important examples deliberately 
chosen from medieval Maratha history to question the 
religious point of view. The first deals with the Purandhar 


` chapter of Shivaji’s life enacted in 1665 prior to his 


famous Agra visit and the second looks at certain 
significant aspects of the Third Battle of Panipat fought 
between the Marathas and the Afghan-Rohilla-Awadh 
coalition on January 14, 1761. 

Let me take the case of Shivaji and Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh, both stalwarts of seventeenth century India and 
signatories to the pro-Mughal Treaty of Purandhar in 
1665. The fact that Shivaji served with the Mughal army 
which marched against Bijapur soon after the Purandhar 
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episode can also be twisted around to make a point 
favouring political opportunism in medieval India. But the 
military and political careers of intrepid and brilliant 
commanders like Shivaji and Jai Singh can hardly be 
reduced to mere fragments of the -past designéd to 
assert and reassert one-sided truths. Can any serious 
ideologue stand up and claim today that the illustrious 
Man Singh was anti-national just because he served 
Akbar with such distinction or that Siraj-ud-Daulah was a 
patriot because he put to rout the English East India 
Company? Obviously motivated scholarship forgets what 
Hobsbawm has called the “iron rule of context” which 
guides history and creates the canvas on which historians 
sketch personal and impersonal forces. And yet the 
context is remembered when partisan needs dictate as 
the following example shows. 
_ Several historians have marched north with the 
young, brave and haughty Sadashivrao Bhau from the 
triumph of Udgir in 1760 to the gory defeat of Panipat in 
1761 and the parameters of the memorable and 
examplary Third Battle of Panipat lie well mapped before 
the modern military historians. We do not intend carrying 
out a perusal of the entire battle here. Instead let us 
examine some “facts” of that bloody encounter betwen 
the isolated Marathas and a formidable Afghan-North 
Indian coalition because the Third Battle of Panipat is 
very important to nationalist and communal historiography. 
In discoursing upon it both schools come very close to 
each other. For instance, the volume commemorating 
the bicentenary of the Battle of Panipat in Nehruvian 
India [H.R. Gupta (ed.), Marathas and Panipat, 
Chandigarh, 1961] is dedicated to the “sons and 
daughters of Maharashtra, who laid down their lives in 


the service of liberty, religion and nation”. The preface | 


calls the Battle a “context between Hinduism and Islam” 
and blurs the line between the nationalist and communal 
historiography of the great event : 
It did not matter much that the battle of Panipat was lost. To 
win the battle was not to win the war. The Marathas were 
crushed, but they could not be destroyed. Heads of the 
people present in the field were cut off, but the hearts of the 
nation remained unsubdued, Bullets and swords could kill 
persons, but they could not kill ideas. The extermination of 
the faithful could not be the same thing as the extirpation of 
a faith. The dead and the dying on the battlefield remained 
no longer soldiers and camp followers. They became 
martyrs. And the blood of the martyrs is never shed in vain. 
It serves as seed for future victories. (emphasis added) 


+ 


THE combination of nationalist form and a distinct 
communal content is clearly visiblə in this selected 
portion and smacks of the grammer employed by the 
communalists today. Perhaps it is a different matter that 
no definition of a nation, ideas or martyrs to be found in 
eighteenth century India was provided by the otherwise 
detailed and worthy volume sponsored by the Punjab 
Government. Such definitions could never have been 
easily forthcoming because Sadashivrao Bhau, following 
the well-established Peshwa policy regarding the survival 
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of the nominal Mughal Empire and according to his own 
confession, fought not for any Hindu padshahi but for the 
preservation of Timuride rule in Delhi. That’s one—and, 
according to me, the accurate—way of putting it. 

However, the religious point of view neglects the very 
context it sometimes seeks to appropriate in partisan 
desperation. Thus the desertion of a large part of the 
Maratha cavalry under Malharrao Holkar and Mahadji 
Sindhia from the Maratha right flank during the battle is 
explained with the following reference to the context. 
“With Shah Pasand closing in, Malharrao Holkar seems 
to have taken his decision to flee... 

Besides, Malhar's whole philosophy of life was to run the 

least risk and probably he was not prepared to stake his life 

in what must have seemed to him a foolhardy adventure. l 

Again, he was an old man (nearly 80 years) not expected to 

take a very active part in the battle. The charge of treachery 

has been repeated...but would not seem to hold water. 

Holkar’s action must be studied against the background of 

his whole fife, and not as an isolated instance. (Marathas 

and Panipat, p. 233, emphasis added) 

Since.the location of events and their description and 
explanation stands superior to the belief in historical 
analysis, it is worthwhile to remember in passing that the 
man who carried the Maratha standard most gallantly on 
the left flank was the French trained Muslim infantry 
commander, Ibrahim Khan ‘Gardi’. In the fighting both 
his son and brother-in-law were killed. After the battle the 
wounded Ibrahim, a trusted friend of Bhau, refused to 
recant and was subsequently executed by the Durranis. 
Examples like this pave the way for a new context, of 
history for if the action of Malharrao can be studied in 
context, why can’t the same be done in the case of 
Ahmad -Shah Abdali? History “studied against the 
background” of times could become an effective weapon 
designed and perfected over time to ovetcome the 
Prithviraj-Jaichand syndrome which characterises much 
of articulated Indian historical belief conceived, written 
and popularised from the nationalist/communal viewpoints 
both in and outside the academic establishment. Hence 
the paradox that military history could also be secular in 
its unfolding is worth pondering upon. 


Concluding Comment 

The historiology preached by the votaries of religious 
fundamentalism in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh today 
is based on assumptions inherent in much of colonial 
historiography in the long-term. In India it is also situated 
in the several failures of the bureaucratic Nehruvian 
state in the medium-term and the cultural anomie, of 
Congruss-induced liberalisation in the short-term. The 
assumptions of the fundamentalists are justifications 
repeated in the interest of their political ambitions. As 
history becomes ideology the pseudo-academic tradition 
of Hedgewar, Golwalkar and Savarkar elicits sympathetic 
echoes in large sections of the Indian middle classes 
which, having abandoned the Nehruvian -dream, are 
searching for a new myth. 

In the last forty years secular intellectuals ‘and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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uring the recent months the Kashmir problem has 
assumed a seriousness that calis for fresh and 
bold initiatives to deal with it. Many opinions and 
options have been offered and these boit down to three 
alternatives: (a) recognition of the Line of Actual Control; 
(b) referendum with the choice to join India or Pakistan; 
and (c) independence. Recently Or Farooq Abdullah 
suggested the first option, that is, the LAC; however, 
neither India nor Pakistan seem to be game for it. And 
indeed the LAC may not be acceptable to the people of 
Kashmir at this stage of developments. Thus the LAC is 
virtually a non-starter. The second option of Kashmir 
joining India or Pakistan has roots in the partition of 
india, but would leave a trail of consequences that would 
permanently destroy the prospects of peace on this 
subcontinent. 
“The third alternative would be welcome to the 
Kashmiris, but will involve a further partition of Independent 


Kashmir into three separate units. The logic of partition © 


on religious grounds rules out Jammu and Ladakh from 
their inclusion against their wishes into a composite state 
of Kashmir. The viability and security of a truncated 
Kashmir could be another problematique. 

Is there no way out then? | believe there is a way out 
provided we consider the issue of Kashmir in the context 
of the future of this subcontinent. Fear and mistrust, 
bigotry and chauvinism have created barriers between 
the two major communities of South Asia, but they have 
had a long history of shared life and culture. The Hindus 
and the Muslims within India, Pakistan or Bangladesh 
have a cultural homogeneity that is only too obvious and 
perceptible once you move out of South Asia. Also the 
conflicts between them during this century have by no 
means been more acute than those between the 
European nations. If France and Germany can come 
together to form a common market and even a political 


"union, what is it that prevents India, Pakistan and 


Bangladesh to move towards a common market with 
open frontiers and free trade in culture and commerce? 
The gain would be not only in terms of mutually 
advantageous trade but also the reduced defence 
expenditures. There would be additional benefit in 
pooling the subcontinental resources to combat the 
common challenge of poverty and utilisation of land and 
water resources to mutual advantage. 

The value of ‘peace and cooperation among the 
countries of the subcontinent would be tremendous in 
human terms and also in finding a solution to ethnic and 
regional insurgency. Once a decision is made to move 
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towards a South Asian Common Market, the people of 
Kashmir on both sides of the LAC can be allowed to 
unite on condition that they join the South Asian 
Community. Such an arrangement will obviate the pulls 
and pressures between India and Pakistan over the 
future of Kashmir, and would also avert any intrusion by 
Big Brothers from abroad. 

Rationality by no means is a guarantee of political 
solutions. Will Pakistan agree to join a South Asian 
Community? One does not know. But what is the 
guarantee of acceptance of other solutions? india, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh would do well to recognise the 
fact that despite differences among them, they are not 
only neighbours but also united in history, geography 
and culture; and united they can be a force of 
international significance. And why should they not be 
united? The community will not destroy their independent 
status and yet eliminate unnecessary and baseless 


_ conflicts over issues like Kashmir and Farakka. There 


are differences of interests and opinions within the most 
homogenous states, and such differences will continue 
among the members of South Asian Community. 
However, unity and common action to tackle their 
common foes and to foster cooperation for the 
development and welfare of their impoverished peoples 
will usher in a new era of peace and reconstruction in the 
subcontinent. 

In the absence of such a comprehensive package 
deal, | see no prospect of a lasting and satisfactory 
solution to the vexatious and debilitating problem of 
Kashmir. And it is not only a sound ‘but a feasible 
solution. If the Blacks and Whites in South Africa, or the 
Arabs and Israelis, or the French and Germans can 
shake hands and try to become friends, in spite of many 
persistent problems, there is no reason why the indians, 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis cannot do it. What is 
required is a concern for our people and a capacity for 
imaginative action. Small minds cannot accompiish big 
tasks and if we are not equal to the challenge of building 
a subcontinental community, we are condemned fop- 
ever. Whether it is the Muslim or Hindu, Sikh or 
Christian, we can cherish our own ethnic and cultural 
treasures and still overcome the conflicts and promote 
the cause of peace.in the region. 


+ 


THERE is a danger that could threaten to tear the 
subcontinent into pieces. And it is religious intolerance 
and bigotry. It is not possible to` eliminate prejudices 
overnight forever. However, it is not at all necessary for 
prejudices to degenerate into mutual hatred and hostility 
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and destruction. We must consider the safety and 
welfare of all the citizens in all these countries as of 
equal importance. Fortunately the recent elections in 
Pakistan have witnessed the emergence of non-theolagical 
politics on democratic lines. India has a longer experience 
of secular democracy and one hopes that the Hindutva is 
an internal problem and will not stand in the way of 
subcontinental unity and cooperation. However, any 
more destruction of mosques and temples or outbursts 
of religious fundamentalism in any form will subvert the 
evolution of South Asia into a common market or a 
community. TS 

There is another danger. It is fashionable in this 
subcontinent tò flaunt our nationalism. Love of one's 
country is natural and the attachment to one’s motherland 
(or fatherland) is a normal feeling. History has, however, 
witnessed-examples of both high-minded patriotism and 
vulgar chauvinism. Nationalism can easily degenerate 
into-negation of humanity. We are entitled to our pride 
and prejudices, but in our private life. In public life we 


must follow the values and virtues of civility, according to ` 


each citizen his inalienable human rights. Nationalism 
must be made sublime and constructive by elevating it 





into super-nationalism. Indeed nationalism mu. 

made practical by shedding its excesses. Conck, 

this way the evolution of warring Countries into a's” 
community will not only help to solve discreet problè., 
but also lay the foundation of a new framework of peac, 
and progress, and mutually beneficial era of freedom 
which we have not yet achieved even after the departure 
of the British. 

Let us recall what E.M. Foster said in one of his anti- 
Nazi broadcasts in 1940: 

When a culture is genuinely national, it is capable, when the 

hour strikes, of becoming supernational, and contributing to 

the general good of humanity. It gives and takes. It wants to 
give and take. It has generosity and modesty, it is not 

confined by political and geographical boundaries, it does . 

not fidget about purity of race or worry about survival, but, 

living in the present and sustained by the desire to create, it 
expands wherever human beings are to be found. ’ 

The entire world is a family, so say the ancient Hindu 
scriptures. Have we the wisdom and courage to implement 
it in this subcontinent? Sa’re jahan se achha Hindustan 
hamara, so said poet Iqbal whom Pakistan considers as 
its national poet. Have we the honesty to translate the 
verse into a reality? This is the time to'do it, or history’ 
will not forgive us. ; l L] 








-Twenty Years of Environmental Rhetoric 


` K.R. NAYAR 


wo decades seem to be a vital time scale for 
TES environmental initiatives. The first UN 
- sponsored Conservation Conference was held in 
1949. A semblance of an international approach to 
conservation was evolved, although limited to the 
exchange of experience in the techniques of conservation 


_ and utilisation of resources. Nearly twenty years after ` 


this, the Biosphere Conference was convened under the 
leadership of the UNESCO in 1968. The conference 
marked the arrival of the biosphere concept as the main 
plank for environmental deliberations. The Man and 
Biosphere (MAB) programme of the UNESCO also got a 
definite shape after these defiberations. Although the 
conference examined a broad spectrum of issues with 
an emphasis on ecological considerations, it being an 
inter-governmental conference of experts, political 
commitment to environmental conservation did not 
materialise. 

The United Nations Conference on Human Environment 
held in Stockholm four years later was the first inter- 
governmental effort at the political level to deliberate on 

_ environmental issues. An unofficial report commissioned 
by the Secretary General of the UN Conference had 
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expressed the view that “the planet is not yet a centre of 
rational loyalty for all makind”. This prophetic view was 
reflected in the conference proceedings with intense 
conflict between the developed and developing countries 
over an approach to environment. Much of the conflict 
was resolved during the pre-conference period itself by 
evolving a consensus, which recognised the differential 
approaches needed for addressing and resolving 
environmental problems in the developed and developing 
countries. 

The most important approach that the Stockholm 
Conference evolved after a series of deliberations and 
which contained some radical overtones is the eco- 
development concept which we have dumped in favour 
of sustainable development. The positivity of eco- 
development -is that it focused on the satisfaction -of 
basic needs in an environmentally sound production 
system. The achievement of self-reliance is an essential 
component of such an approach. However, this was 
subvetted in later action programmes by opting for 
micro-self-reliance within a dependent macro structure. 
The Stockholm Declarations also contained the ecological 


la 


visions of the Third World and their demands for . 


development and social justice. 

The post-conference period witnessed proliferating 
literature on environment, much of ‘it containing a world 
view imbued with overriding concern for population 


Tr 
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growth in the South and its effect on environment. The 
Indian slogan of “Poverty, the Greatest Polluter” coined 
in the Stockholm Conference was easily bulldozed by an 
orchestrated propaganda of the post-Stockholm doomsday 


“A? prophets. By blaming the Third World for their ‘unbridled’ 


population growth, these ideologues could turn a blind 
eye to the non-sustainable resource-intensive production 
system of the North and its implications for ecology. The 
mighty ideological warheads ultimately won their war on 
words when the poverty issue, so well articulated in the 
Stockholm Coference documents, got relegated to the 
backstage even with regard to national level environmental 
actions. 


+ 


DESPITE these reversals, the Cocoyoc Declaration in 
1974 reiterated some of the concerns of the South by 
recognising the evils of the economic system which flow 
from the affluent countries and the existence of an 
international power structure and their role in perpetuating 
poverty in underdeveloped countries. Going a step 
ahead, they also called for new life-styles and modest 
patterns of consumption among the rich. 

The radical nature of such pronouncements did not 
lead to any perceptible change in the international 
thinking which remained overwhelmingly reformist. The 
national level actions, on the other hand, were harping 
on the establishment-aided corrective policies in the form 
of mostly legislations. 

The international dimension took a new turn with the 
. setting up of a World Commission on Environment and 
Development (WCED) by the UN General Assembly 
which came out with a Report entitled “Our Common 
Future”. The Report was adopted as a resolution of the 
42nd session of the General Assembly in 1987. Based 
on the Report, the world body also adopted a resolution 
on the environmental perspective to the year 2000 and 
beyond. It recognised the imbalance in the world 
economic conditions which make it difficult to bring about 
sustained improvement in the environment. Mass poverty 
is also recognised to be at the root of environmental 
degradation and, as a result, it points out that equitable 
access to environmental resources are essential. Such 
emphatic underlining of factors between and within 
nations, such as unequal international economic relations 
and inequality and poverty of the people, go unheeded 
as far as policy formulations are concerned. The WCED 
Report also suggested the concept of sustainable 
development making the eco-development approach 
largely superfluous. 

It is in this backdrop that the stage was set for the 
second global initiative on environment which was held in 
Rio de Janeiro after twenty years of the Stockholm 
Conference. 

The major hiccup of both the international conferences 


+ was the conflict between the developed and developing 


countries. The intensity of the conflict had not changed 
much in 1992, but the issues had. In 1992, the 
divergence between the developed and developing had 
been clouded under the myth of a unified world. The 
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issue now boils down to the right to exploit in the name 
of sovereignty even to the extent of tolerating multinational 
intrusion and their transferring of polluting technologies 
and hazardous industries to the South. 

As for the ‘brave, new, unified world’, it was unrealistic 
to assume that with the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
dream of a unified world had been realised. It is still a 
wishful thinking of the elite. On the other hand, one 
cannot argue that the former socialist world had played 
any significant role in the international policy initiatives on 
environment at any time. In 1972, the Soviet bloc 
voluntarily abstained from the Stockholm Conference in 
protest against the non-inclusion of the GDR as a 
conference participait. In 1992, it was the turn of the US 
in this ‘unified world’, to undermine the potential 
accomplishments of the Rio Conference. 

The proceedings of the Rio Conference had been 
thus overshadowed by the threat of a possible US 
boycott and, as a result, except for the 27 point Rio 
Declaration, none of the documents came out unscathed. 
The entire range of this high drama, variously described 
as a Brazilian circus, eco-festival, carnival, etc., was 
already highlighted by the media. It is, however, necessary 
to point out striking differences between the Stockholm 
and Rio Declarations to indicate the changes in world 
perceptions. 


+ 


THE declaration no more echoes the concerns of 
developing nations as earlier. Since cooperation is a key 
word in the present-day international language, consensus 
and conciliation also become suitable postures. The 
developing countries would not gain anything in this new 
global scenario except for the rhetoric. 

Compared to the 1972 Conference which suggested a 
eco-development approach, the 1992 Conference only 
underlined a depoliticised sustainable development 
approach for which the UN system would establish a 
permanent commission. The approach of sustainable 
development takes into account the false dichotomy 
between over-exploitation of resources for maintaining 
the upper layers of society and the environment, while 
the poverty of generations of people remains outside its 
ambit. To state differently, sustainable development 
which considers meeting the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future generations to 
satisfy their own needs, does not account for the unmet 
needs of the vast sections at present. 

The other important difference between the two 
conferences is the underemphasis on the issue of 
poverty. It has been referred to in Chapter 3 of Agenda 
21 without prioritisation of action. Power structure and 
international relations also become irrelevant in the 
current period. 

Even within the ‘garbage’ of the rhetoric, one may find 
treasure in the form of already stated intentions especially 
in the Stockholm Declarations and the UN environmental 
perspective. For an environmental diplomacy in favour of 
the South and to some extent for developing a national 
environmental policy, such rhetoric has to be ‘exploited’, & 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co-. 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 


{October 4, 1940) 
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Clinton’s Free-trade Drive—NAFTA & APEC 


NILOFAR RIZVI 


ME oday the super-isolationist power of yesterday no 
T longer intends to remain out of any economically 
significant regional bloc. Having secured the 
passage of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) through the US Congress, President Clinton 
talked about lifting trade barriers at the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) summit. These moves, 
suggestive of major shifts in the American foreign policy, 


"are also the first signs of success for President Clinton in 


this arena. From the time of his campaign drive he had, 
otherwise, won only criticism for lack of any foreign 
policy agenda. 

The NAFTA was negotiated by President Bush with 
the leaders of Canada and Mexico for creating an 
uniform market in ail three countries to promote economic 
growth. However, the opponents’ emphasis upon the 
USA's national importance, that is, America-first, against 
any regional collaboration blocked its progress. Under a 
Democratic President, it was not even envisaged that 
parliamentary lobbying in ail forms of deal making and 
bargaining would succeed in getting the major support 
from the Republican party. A split of this nature along 
opposing party ranks is not something with which the 
Americans are familiar. The NAFTA bill has thus also 
introduced a new style of American politicking. , 

Three years ago, the USA had entered into a free 
trade agreement with Canada. Through the NAFTA, 
Mexico, a developing economy, enters into a linkage with 
the developed economies of the USA and Canada. A 
novel trend of this nature is expected to have a major 
impact upon all the three participants. The major cry 
against the NAFTA all along has been the risk of losing 
American jobs to the cheap Mexican labour. However, 
the NAFTA proponents succeeded by raising its stakes 
above the economic and regional parameters. President 
Clinton presented it as being. imperative for US leadership 
in the world; and that its passage was crucial to give him 
stronger footage in the APEC summit. 

The basic economic prerogative is to expand Mexico’s 
market for American goods by bringing prosperity to the 
public. According to the NAFTA supporters, with their 
present Incomes, the Mexicans purchase a substantial 
deal from the US. With a decline in trade barriers, and 
increase in their real income, a natural increase in the 
Mexicans’ purchasing power is expected. 

A drop in trade barriers within the APEC is also being 
pushed by the Clinton Administration as an advantageous 
business deal for the participants. Though, because of 
its temporal proximity and the apparent economic 
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similarity with the NAFTA, the APEC summit has been 
played upon by the American Government and media, 
the two are very far apart. While the NAFTA involves 
only three countries, the APEC has fifteen participants 
with potentially more. in the line. Unlike the NAFTA, which 
specifically is a th ee-nation trade accord, the APEC is 
only a diplomatic forum which is not organisationally 
engaged in any international policy or decision-making 
process. 

Nevertheless, the economic potential of the forum 
transforming itself into an active body promoting trade 
and investment liberalisation within the region cannot be 
ignored. This, apparently, is President Clinton’s ideal 
guideline. Yet, because of the differences within the 
members along certain sensitive politics, such as that 
between “three Chinas” (China, Hong Kong and Taiwan), 
it will be quite a while before the APEC progresses from 
the stage of a forum diplomacy to becoming an active 
economic body. The participants, owing to their political 
differences, address themselves as member economies 
and not countries. 


+ 


THE APEC at present, in all probability, has been given 
greater importance by President Clinton to diplomatically 
facilitate increase in the USA's bilateral economic linkage 
with its members, particularly China. Even though its 
exports to Asia are steadily increasing, the USA runs 
high trade deficits with China, Japan and Taiwan. To cut 
down its Asian trade gap, the US trade negotiators have 
been trying to pressurise China and Japan to open up 
more markets. The best deal, of course, would be the 
US gaining greater accessibility into China's market. Yet, 
as earlier President Clinton was critical of President 
Bush's soft approach towards China, an 180° turn on this 
front would have been diplomatically a little unbecoming. 
In contrast, President Clinton’s step in this direction as a 
natural offshoot of the APEC summit and in quick 
succession to the NAFTA’s passage, has taken away its 
heat. This diplomatic move was vital as the nineties 
began with China’s Western ties being at the lowest ebb 
In response to the Tiananmen crackdown of June 4, 
1989, the Western countries had imposed diplomatic and 
economic sanctions against China. With the media still 
engaged in deliberating over President Clinton’s NAFTA 
success, the progress in the US policy towards China 
has created barely a ripple. If the US-China relations had 
been the primary subject and other issues had not 
engaged the critics’ attention, President Clinton's emphasis 
upon the human rights in China being relegated to 
meaningless verbal diplomacy would have received 
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‘greater focus. 

Evidently APEC diplomacy has been deliberately 
played by President Clinton for several reasons. As 
previously mentioned, the NAFTA proponents held the 
bils passage being vital for giving President Clinton 
stronger credentials at the APEC summit. The NAFTA 
was passed. And the APEC summit concluded without 
formulating any formal economic deal binding all the 
members. The US has, however, entered into bilateral 
agreements with certain member-states. Though a lot of 
importance has been given to this APEC gathering as a 
first foreign policy move initiated by President Clinton 
himself, its diplomatic significance for furthering the US' 
ties with China cannot be ignored. 

There are issues in the US’ relations with both China 
and Mexico which have been ignored or undermined at 
this stage, but will receive greater focus once the NAFTA 
momentum has quietened. With Mexico’s corrupt Salinas 
Government, a large bureaucracy, and poor economic 
policies, any progress on the human rights front seems a 
remote possibility. Desite the progress in US-Mexico 
trade, the Mexican Government's abuse of its workers 
has not shown any change in the recent years. In 1982, 
the Mexican manufacturing wage rate was one-third of 
the comparable US wage, and is about one-tenth now. 

~The Mexican workers cannot even vote freely or 
organise into labour unions to secure higher wages. 
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Undeniably, revolutionary changes are needed in 
Mexico’s social, economic and environmental policies. 
For the NAFTA to be a political and diplomatic success, 
President Clinton needs to consider many non-economic 
issues. Non-consideration of the same would suggest 
that the US supports the single-party, non-democratic 
Mexican ,Government. This would nullify NAFTA’s 
economic returns, lowering President Clinton’s ranking i in 
American public opinion. 

Undoubtedly, China had a very workable relationship 
with the Bush Administration, but the US Congress kept 
provoking China on issues such as human rights, 
democratisation and Tibet. Uncomfortable with the 
Western stand against some of its policies, and not 


willing to be influenced by the democratisation in the | 


Soviet Union, the Chinese leadership has reassessed 
the international environment with a major shift in its 
foreign policy posture. China aims to be “assertive but 
Asia-oriented”. This includes a major change in China’s 
open-door policy towards the Western countries, stressing 
the development of mutual relations without interfering 
into each other's internal affairs. President Clinton in the 
wake of the APEC summit has definitely made a positive 
move in the US-China economic ties, but the US 
Congress may not let it be smooth sailing all the way. 
China does not wish its relations to deteriorate with the 
Clinton Government, but can be strongly resistant to any 
undesirable US pressure. 

Without raising the diplomatic stakes to the global 
level neither could have the NAFTA been adopted nor 
was the furtherance of the US’ ties with China possible. 
In the former, stress was laid on US leadership in the 
world, and in the latter economic importance of regional 
harmony was outlined. Though both are major steps, 


each can also jeopardise US interests from certain, 


fronts. For instance, through the NAFTA, the unilateral 
flexibility of the US trade with the Latin American 
countries is considerably curtailed. Sooner or later, 
President Clinton will need to consider issues that 
undermine the credibility of China’s foreign policy. With 
North Korea’s nuclear designs gaining coverage, President 
Clinton will be asked to also give attention to allegations 
about China’s involvement in the nuclear technology 
transfer to Algeria, Iran and Pakistan; arms-sale, middle- 
range missiles, to Syria, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia; and 
the use of prison labour to produce cheap goods for 
export. 

The 1996 election drive of politicians. such as Pat 
Buchanan and Ross Perot will definitely focus upon the 
negative side of the US’ ties with China and Mexico. And 
President Clinton, despite all the curent applause, may 
soon realise that he has put more in stake than what he 
had even bargained for. Externally, the lack of democracy 
in China and Mexico will be the main agenda. Internally, 
the American unions will continue pressing on the free 
trade agreement not being fair for the American workers. 
it is thus, primarily, on humanitarian grounds that 
President Clinton’s economic stride towards both Mexico 
and China may prove to be a little too expensive. 
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IMPRESSIONS; 
The Meaning of Michael Jackson 


PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL 


hat is Michael Jackson, after all? A name? The 
name of a Pop Superstar? Well, that it is, no 

doubt, but not just that anyway. It is something 
more than a mere name. In fact, Michael Jackson is a 
symbol, à rather complex one, so to say, which is 
susceptible to offering a number of mutually antithetical 
connotations and whose entire significance operates 
within the domain of the sub-conscious rather than that 
of the conscious. From this standpoint his relationship 
with hundreds of thousands of his admirers all over the 
world is analogous in nature to the one that a religious or 
ideological torch-bearer has with his followers—equally 
free from the shackles of logic, equally capable of 
churning their emotions and gripping the whole 
consciousness, Now, before | start off by articulating my 
opinion in this regard, | would like to submit that | don’t 


_ know much of what Jackson sings; but still, | do believe 


that one can hazard a conjecture as to what his fans 
listen to when they watch him. 


Michael Jacksons or, for that matter, any star's ` 


performance is subject to watching in the first place. 
Audio cassette too is actually a medium reminiscent of 
the visible experience called Michael Jackson. lts pretty 
easy to dismiss Jackson by branding him as a 
representative of degenerate culture. But this question 
must be pased as to why it is only Michael Jackson 
among dozens of the representatives of degenerate 
culture who masters this fatal attraction. Whether-culture 
or degenerate culture, performance is only one of its 
various ingredients. It is an ingredient that mirrors .and 
satiates deep-seated lusts and yearnings of man along- 
with intrinsic values and concerns of culture. 

Capitalist culture is characterised by its tendency to 
metamorphose an artist or a performer into a star. By 
capitalist culture | mean mass culture. Needless to say 
that within the sphere of this culture or art, there is 
absolutely no room for affiliations germinating from any 
over-enthusiastic indulgence or creative talent. Whether 
you can appreciate his performance or not, if you can 
afford to buy a ticket, nobody can stop you from 
watching Bhimsen Joshi in action. In a way it is the 
democratisation of art. However, even those who are 
worried by the onrush of degenerate culture being 
envisaged in the likes of Jackson, would never yield to 
the idea of delimiting the frontiers of art to a particular 
section of noble rasikas. 

Indubitably, a megastar like Michael Jackson is a 
Progeny of the process through which every artist or 
writer of our times is either eager or condemned to gain 
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publicity or become a star. There is no point, therefore, 
in lacerating Michael Jackson on this ground. Moreover, 
one should not lose sight of the fact that multinationals 
Not only sponsor Jackson’s shows, but they also sponsor 
Ravishankar's sitar recital programmes. The reason is 
not far to seek. For a tradesman, whose goal is primarily 
to establish his market, every such artist is a white 
elephant who inheres the prospect of becoming a star 
and generating craze. The utmost possible use of this 
prospect is what is known nowadays as art management. 
Hence, every star appoints a skilled manager to handle it 
properly, This goes hand-in-hand with the process of 
propagating the star's unavailability and his mystique. 
The more a star attracts a crowd the more he wants to 
shun it. 

During his soujourn in London two years ago, Michael 
Jackson was staying in a hotel; outside this hotel, 
hundreds of teenagers and adolescents used to stand 
for hours and hours just to have a glimpse of Jackson. 
After a long series of entreaties and implorings, when 
Jackson came out on his balcony for not more than a 
few seconds, an indomitable current of excitement and 
joy ran through the spectators dragging them into 
ecstatic fits of laughters and cries and tears. They were 
so much beside themselves that they started dancing 
and tearing their clothes. It all happened in the same 
manner in which our mythological tales describe a 
devout soul being overpowered by boundless joy, a sort 
of biiss the moment he comes across his god. 

Michael Jackson is a complex symbol. On the one 
hand, you see in him your own image; and on the other, 
he makes you aware of your pettiness and inferiority 
through his bewitching glamour. You crave for becoming 
like him or at least you want to ascribe some meaning to 
your life by dint of one glimpse of Jackson. To look like 
Jackson, competitions are organised and in our own 
country, there are no less than eight youths who have 
achieved godhead in their human embodiments, His 
rarity as well as his delicacy has become a legend now. 
He sleeps in an incubator, travels by his own private 
plane only, never shakes hands with a Tom, Dick and 
Harry; and is averse to visiting Asian countries in general 
and India in particular since its uncouth and unhygienic 
atmosphere might pose a serious threat to his delicate 
health. Despite all this, there are people in our country 
who are painfully distressed at the cancellation of this 
dangerous tour. 


+ 


APART from his significance per se, Michael Jackson’s 
popularity in a society like ours can be percieved as a 
symbol! in its own right. It should be brought to close 
scrutiny as to how many among the Indian fans of 
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Jackson vote for a great champion of nationalism like the 


BJP in the general elections. Why is it that those who’ 


find the scars of slavery dominating our cultural heritage 
with such an enormous ease and innocence, and, are so 
very ardent to force a parallel censor on Hindi movies, 
have no itch in their nerves while digesting Michael 
Jackson, the metasymbol of a pure yankee culture? This 
question begs an answer. - 

However, the question does not prove to be so 
baffling if we delve deeper into its roots. Whatever be the 
undércurrents of what we call degenerate culture, one 
thing is clear—that it is all-pervasive and ubiquitous. 
Whether tricolour claimants of national integration or the 
saffron brigade, it is not: incidental that both of them 


uphold the international integration of Indian economy. 


Now, it is not feasible to keep away from dirtying your 
hands in the pool of degenerate culture if you invite the 
multinational to internationally integrate the Indian 
economy. It’s both pitiable and ridiculous to have your 
cake and eat it too. But the dominant stratum of our 
society that has to bring in both national and international 
integration has ‘already devised a knack to resolve this 
contradiction. To keep their national identity intact, the 
members of this class put on clothes purchased. from 
. handicraft museums and paste stickers on their Maruti 
bearing “Let's go for Ra.n rajya’. On the other hand, to 
vie with the aristocrats of the world, they organise 
“Michael Jackson look alike” contest to, certify their 
internationality. Therefore, those who throw stones on 


Habib Tanvir's performances, never protest against a ` 


Michael Jackson show. 
Nevertheless, these things do not eclipse—but in 
effect amplify—the aura cast around Jackson. To both 


the Congress and the BJP Michael Jackson is a social - 


as well as a political necessity. He is a necessity. for 
producing a clean testimony to the openness of the 
Indian economy and polity. And what are the limits set to 
‘this openness? Whosoever comes and with whatever 
objective, ‘is always welcome. Top guns of our society 
have already gained an expertise ‘in the art of befooling 
themselves as well as others by airing pontifical stogans 
of swadeshi. 

Anyway Michael Jackson is at present the biggest 
star in the world. Also-he is the symbol of deep-rooted 
problems arising out of the capitalist culture as a global 
phenomenon alongwith their consequences. If | switch 
back to my opinion that | made at‘ the outset, this 
significance of Jackson operates more within the domain 
of the subsconscious than that of the conscious. So 
most of the people who are trapped in the viscosity of 
degenerate culture, find not only their own images in 
Michael Jackson, but they. also meet in him with a means 
of volatile liberation. Alighting from his private plane, 
Michael Jackson, looks an idol 
petulance. But this same Michael Jackson, when his feet 
reach the stage, turns into a different man at the drop of 
a hat, shining through everything with an extraordinary 
pace like a juggler of movements. He is a man but, 
through his attempted quasi-appearances, looks like a 
woman. Having created his.desired woman in himself, he 
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of exhaustion and 


í 
turns into a symbol of an attempt to: get away from the 
presence of real women. He is so soft and delicate and 
yet he is a miraculous beam of human energy. From this 
standpoint, he is not merely a symbol of problems, but 
that of possibilities as well. 


If you have watched Jackson shows, you would have ` 


noticed as to how a tired and haggard locking self turns 
into a dynamo within a fraction of time. The entire space 
is filled with unbelievably fast gestic movements and 
rhythms. His gestures deliberately remind one of the ‘act 
of sex. It cannot go unnoticed that while moving and 
singing on the stage, he covers his crotch with one of his 
palms and gives jerks to his pelvis creating thus a 
spectacle of auto-erotic fantasy. Now, in the post- 
industrial mind-set, there is a profound urge for delinking 
the act.of sex from the act of congress. You want to 
pleasure yourself and yourself only, which is obviously 
not possible in a normal act of sex. The other is present 


‘throughout. Actually, it sets the limits of your pleasure. 


So certainly not always and not at every level of 
consciousness but somewhere deep down there is a 
strong, almost irresistible, urge for creating the spectacle 
of eros all by yourself: This is, no doubt, impossible for 
everyone outside of the realm of fantasy. Hence, this 
auto-erotic fantasy must have a kind of “objective 
correlatives”, 
precisely what the energetic and erotically Sonsan 
Michael Jackson performance stands for. 

Its alternatives are not off the sight. Either you 
acknowledge that_liberation cannot be achieved alone or 
remain a stickler of your own obstinacy that we will have 
it alone, all by ourselves and others go to hell. But in real 
life, it’s not so easy to send others to hell and in order to 
solve those problems which appear to have no solution, 
man necessarlily takes resort to fantasy. lf fantasy is 
collective, then it also unleashes the human mind from 
imminent unsystematicity or rather, sense of guilt. This 


fantasy looks for a replica. It looks for some kind of. 


image, a medium that can transtorm narcissism into a 
splendid ritual. 

Michael Jackson does the same thing. His performance 
is packed with vigour and while dancing with one of his 


hands: touching his phallus, he -resuscitates via his © 


gestures your memories of the experience of/or craving 


tor intercourse in your subconscious. This way, he is a | 


solid transformation of the narcissism of a post-modern 
man eager to live for his own sake. Whether you call it 
culture or degenerate culture, Michael Jackson’s mystique 
is unmistakable. Taking a glance at the. audience, who 
watch his performance, is in itself an. experience. The joy 
of a satisfied excitement spread all over their miens is 
actually an auto-eroticism, but one that lasts only for a 
few hours. In a society which is hankering after instant 
food, instant coffee and instant ideas, Michael Jackson 
serves as a means of salvation in the same manner in 
which Bhagwan Shri Rajneesh does. A society that 
needs Bhagwan Shri Rajneesh, would no doubt have an 
equally strong need for Michael Jackson as well: 
Moreover, why should a society which exported Rajneesh 
have any hesitation to import Michael! Jackson? E 
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Critical Examination of Shifting Priorities 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


near total transformation of India’s policy regime 
ry undertaken by a minority govemment for the 
last two and a half years, as though the regime enjoys 
a carte blanche to rewrite the whole socio-economic 
content of public policy, has invited many analytical, 
critical as well as laudatory—and one may add, even 
apologetic—responses. Balraj Mehta’s book stands 
out for a variety of reasons. To me, what appeared 
noteworthy is its direct and forthright style, strident 
tone and convincing logic. instead of hesitating and 
hedging Mehta straightway takes his positions on the 
basis of his facts, logic and values (values which are 
akin to those flowing from what the South Commission 
has termed “peope-centred development”) without 
appending an array of academic-looking qualifications 
and caveats or attempting to camouflage has position 
under the veneer of academese. This has a relevance 
and value, as it is an answer, fairly effective one at 
that, to the opinionated, high-voltage campaign through 
the managed media and the commi- 
ssioned academics—whether home- 
based, NRIs or foreign—for sugar- 
coating and selling the present series 
of tortuous and prickly policy changes 
introduced under the inspiration, if 
not the instruction, of the World Bank and the IMF. 
The basic point of the present policy regime is its 
weak and tenuous foundation in the political economy 
of the country. The apparent ease, lack of effective, 
mass mobilisation-based opposition to it (particularly 
with open support of the Right-wing Hindutva party for 
these G-7 dictated policies), frequent assertions 
regarding the irreversibility of the course of liberalisation 
and the durability of the regime for neany half its 
normal legal term seem to give an erroneous impression 
that the policy has firm and deep roots in our political 
economy. To Mehta this appears to be a myopic view. 
He maintains that “divergences in society and polity 
on the govemment’s social and economic policy and 
management as well as its foreign policy and strategic 
orientation have grown and sharpened”. Those who 
are nòt vicitms of selective memory and- amnesia 
would recollect that this is at least the fifth attempt to 
respond to not only the known and recognised 
limitations and inadequacies of the policy framwork 


The author is a Professor of Economics in the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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incrementally put together during 1950-1966, but to go 
the whole hog from a statist, dirigiste, /ibera/ perspective 
to a corporatist, market and business-dominated and 
friendly liberal perspective, with more friends and 
cheerboys outside the country than within. That such 
attempts continue to thrive is a sad commentary on 
the nature of politics and democracy in the country. 

During this process, the soft and patemalistic state 
which made some moves towards an incomplete and 
unbalanced self-reliance (creation of physical production 
capacities not matched by financial, foreign exchange 
capabilities, not to speak of the failure to link up the 
objective of self-reliance and poverty alleviation), has 
gradually lost both its intemal and extemal capacities 
to sustain its programme of- obtaining a balanced 
structure of domestic industrial and agricultural 
production on a steadily growing scale. Neither public 
savings to finance a large investment programme, nor 
foreign exchange earings have been sufficient to 
meet the social, economic, political 
defence and wasteful and personal 
aggrandisement and consumerist 
demand of: the top echelons of our 
system. These factors resulting in steady 
erosion of the legitimacy of the polity 
have led to -communalisation, commercialisation, 
criminalisation, and clientisation of our politicians. 
Inevitably, a policy regime which is friendly to both 
Indian and foreign business-and-finance-based market 
thriving on illegitimate, dirty incomes (a more 
communicative term than “black incomes”) involves a 
growing distance between the polity and-civil society 
with one wing of the former seeking to tear apart the 
civic society on flimsy religious grounds while another 
political force attempts to buttress its tottering power 
base on the negative platform of promising to keep the 
divisive fundamentalists at bay. Practically the entire 
establishment, governmental and non-govemmental, 
has developed vested interests opposed to those of 
civil society which unfortunately is so fragmented, 
debilitated and victimised for the present that it is 
largely at the receiving end. Balraj Mehta has graphically 
and tellingly given an account of this crisis, baring its 
teal character, its processes, the forces sustaining it 
and its dangerous implications. 


+ 
SOME of the main propositions which Mehta has 
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attempted to establish may be mentioned here. 

Tracing the compulsions behind the structural 
adjustment programme (SAP) Mehta links its 
acceptance to stagflation and a shrinking home market. 
In this connection he maintains that it is really fantastic 
to draw the conclusion that India has at last entered an 
irreversible development path on which to push forward 
with full energy and force. 

Discussing Indian agriculture in the context of the 
SAP, Mehta makes some important points: Given the 
policy of supporting the improvement of production 
and productivity in agriculture without making it socially 
broadbased, there are pressures and moves to open 


up Indian agriculture to corporate business and MNCs, _ 


as also to grant freedom to surplus farmers to export 
and free access to foreign agro-business to enter the 
Indian market. Showing the implications of such 
changes, it is maintained that the equity principle has 
become totally irrelevant in the scheme of the SAP, 
putting paid to the hope of making any real, as 
different from statistical and cosmetic, difference to our 
core problem of poverty alleviation. As he brings out 
pointedly: 
By taking a lower estimate of population growth than 
warranted by census figures, assuming growth in per capita 
expenditure to be distributionally neutral and not tilted in ` 
favour of the asset holders and claiming that the impact of 
poverty alleviation schemes was propotional to the nominal 
(rather than real) expenditure on poverty alleviation 
programmes and schemes and fully additional to the 
distributionally neutral growth in per-capita income, the 
official planners have tended grossly to inflate the figure of 
those claimed to have been pulled above the poverty line. 
Mehta has taken pains to expose the phoney and 
non-sustainable character of the import-intensive 
industrial growth of the 1980s which was also based 
on pandering to the consumerist cravings of those 
who have money. He. shows how this kind of 
industrial growth based on consumerism, external 
credit financed imports, import-based exports, low 
employment elasticity and a narrow social and 
entrepreneurial: base make the drive towards 
privatisation-liberalisation (except those elements of 
it which are “undoubtedly necessary as well as 
desirable” insofar as they unshackle our industrial 
enterprises from bureaucratic regulations) is not only 
not sustainable but with its heavy socio-economic 
costs, would deepen the wedge which is bringing 
about growing disjunction between our economy, 
polity, society and culture. Consequently, each of 
these spheres is becoming retarded and distorted. 
Various other facets of India’s evolving political 
economy have been dealt with in the other chapters. 
Space constraint prevents us from dealing with them 
in this review. One can say that if one is looking for a 
fairly comprehensive and critical examination of the 
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recent policy shifts, one’s need is well-answered by 
Menta. i 

The book’s effectiveness would have increased 
with better copy-editing, proof-reading and avoidance 
of repetition. 

At some places, one feels that Mehta may be 
avoiding some terms and concepts like capitalist 
farmers with their inevitable differentiation and hence 
sticks to,terms which have now become inappropriate 
like, for example, commercial farmers, gentlemen 
farmers, commercial farming, etc. Such unwillingness 
to change time-worn positions is reflected -in 
statements like “while feudalism has been curbed, it 
has not been eliminated but capitalist forms of 
agriculture too have made headway”. 

The position taken by Mehta that replication of 
employment guarantee programmes may be vaguely 
talked about but “it may not be found a feasible 


proposition given the tight budgetary position of the. 


governments at the Centre and the States” is again 
an example of the inability or reluctance to break 


away from a framework which Mehta himself has so . 


thoroughly exposed for what it is and which, according 
to him, is “brazenly mocking at the right to work for 
the mass of the people of India”. Thus it is hardly in 
tune with the overall tenor and argument of the book 
to read that “the idea of even an effective and 
universal social security system is difficult to entertain” 
given “the present state of the Indian economy and 
stage of the socio-economic development of the 
country”. 

Another formulation leaves scope for some 
confusion. It is maintained that “small high wage and 
salary islands have been formed in the midst of the 
cruel exploitation and deprivation of the mass of the 
working people”. It may give the impression that the 
organised, unionised workers are having a good 
deal particularly when Mehta castigates the 
“enthusiastic enforcement of the Fourth Pay 
Commission”. But Mehta himself points out that “the 
claim of the workers for a fair share in the gains of 
productivity are being denied across the board”. 


“Mehta recognises the painful reality of how workers 


in agriculture and industry are denied their due. He 
does not accept the thesis: of the emergence of 
labour aristocracy. He is clear that “only the top 
management personnel are, of course, being given 
some share in the gains of productivity in industry”. 
It is transparent that the talk of high wage and 
salaries islands is not only incorrect but is not 
consitent with Mehta’s own expressed views. 
Mehta’s book is an important and timely 
contribution. It would not only rekindle the debate on 
these momentous issues, but may enlighten it as 
well. ' N 
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WOMEN’S WORLD 





Men and their Paradoxical Feminism 


AVIJIT PATHAK 


$ 
Recognising the social value given to work, or to particular 
kinds of work, helps us to understand why some activities 
are thought to be more important than others, and why, for 
example, in British society, we are able to ask a non- 
salaried woman with five children "Do you work?” and 
receive the answer “No.” The apparent invisibility of 
women’s work is a feature of the sexual division of labour in 
many societies, and .it is reinforced by the ethnocentric 
assumptions of researchers and policy-makers, and by 
indigenous gender ideologies. if work is conventionally 
understood as ‘paid work outside home’, then the value of 
women’s subsistence and domestic labour goes 
unrecognised. 


Henrietta L. Moore, 
Feminism and Anthropology 


...Patriarchy opposes mind to matter, self to other, reason 
to emotion and enquirer to object of enquiry. It posits 
-dualisms within which one side of the dualism is superior to 
the other side and in this way imposes a hierarchy on 
nature. By contrast with the dualisms of patriarchy... tadical 
feminism claims to be nondualistic. Women are said to 
recognise that they are part of nature rather than separate 
from it consequently they trust in their direct and intuitive 
mode of knowing, which: perceives the wholeness and 
oneness of the universe, the way in which everything is 
connnected with everything else. 


Alison M. Jaggar, 
Feminist Politics and Human Nature ~ 


his article is about a paradox: how men, 
T progressive men, precisely because of their 
boundless enthusiasm to undertake an emancipatory 
project for women, begin to do severe injustice to 
women, their world and their experiences. This 
defines women's freedom in a language that men 
have created. And this language’ is not always 
sensitive to ordinary women’s existence: theif 
domestic/reproductive roles. In other words, this 
sort of feminism isolates a few ‘free’ women who 
have succeeded in the masculine sphere and then 
categorises the rest as the inferior ones engaged in 
mundanefvtrivial activities. This feminism is 


‘hierarchical. Beneath it lies the supermacy of the 
masculine vision; it remains uncritical of what men 
are so fond of thinking: their work is necessarily 
superior and meaningful. 
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A ‘free’ woman, men believe, must come out from 
her private/domestic domain, excel in the public 
sphere, contribute something meaningful to the 
production of things, knowledge, skill and symbols. 
in other words, there is no escape. A woman, in 
order to be free, must prove herself in men’s world. 
She must succeed in doing what men do. if she 
fails, she is not free, she is ordinary. The vision of 
freedom has already assumed that men are free, 
the world they have constructed is perfect and, 
therefore, they need not learn any lesson from what 
‘non-free’ women are doing. Let us see through it. 

To begin with, we should conceptualise work. 
This is important. Because work is one's primary 
experience. Work is what relates human beings to 
the larger world. Work is not just for money. Work is 
not just utilitarian. Work is one’s self-expression, 
one’s creativity, one’s way of participating in the 
world. But what needs to be observed is that in 
today’s world—a world characterised by the all- 
pervasive principle of hierarchy—-men define 
‘meaningful work according to their own rationale. 
‘Meaningful’ work is hard work; ‘meaningful’ work is 
impossible without acquired technica) skill; 
‘meaningful’ work is work in the public domain: in 
industries, in universities, in offices. ‘Meaningful 
work is what a patriarchal society considers 
important. And everything else is trivial, insignificant, 
meaningless. As a result, women’s work—the fact 
that most of them are engaged in an altogether 
different sphere—fails to get the slightest importance 
and recognition. Not solely that. Even men—who 
are not so directly engaged in hard/technical/ 
productive work and instead involved in soft activities 
like painting, music, dance and nursing—are called 
feminine’. This is a very brutal way of classification. 
Paradoxically, many men, even when championing 
the cause of women’s freedom, accept this 
classification, its inherent hierarchy and dualism. 
They define women’s freedom and intelligence in 
terms of their success in what men call ‘meaningful 
work. 

No authentic feminism is possible unless this 
dominant perception of ‘meaningful work is 
challenged. What ought to be seen is that behind 
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this notion of ‘meaningful work lies almost an 
unbridgeable separation of culture from nature. This 
requires an anthropological imagination. It is culture 
that distinguishes the human species from the rest 
of nature. Culture affirms man’s supremacy over 
nature; culture is man’s power to mould and control 
nature. Not solely that. It is culture that provides the 
required logic men need to establish their supremacy 
over women. Women, because of their reproductive 
roles, seem closer to nature. Moreover, as men 
often think, women are instinctive, impulsive. And 
culture is impossible unless instincts/impulses are 
controlled and repressed. It is this cultural logic of 
domination that manifests itself in the public domain 
of men’s work. ‘Meaningful’ work is, therefore, not 
natural. It is a cultural act! It aims at controlling 
nature and establishing the kingdom of man. This 
invariably implies that ‘meaningful’ work is impossible 
without controlling women (because women are 
closer to nature), without controlling one’s own 
feminity—impulses, instincts, feelings, emotions, 
etc. As civilisation progresses and patriarchy 
develops, this repression becomes more and more 


severe—a great insight Sigmund Freud, his many - 


patriarchal propositions notwithstanding, could 
visualise. He could see work as an antithesis of 
- pleasure! : 

The ultimate culmination of this ‘meaningful work 
can be seen in, to use Max Weber's words, rational 
legal bureaucratic organisations. An ‘ideal type’ 
bureaucrat, as Weber would argue, is someone 
who is guided solely by the dictates of cold reason, 
not touched by instincts, impulses, feelings. A 
bureaucrat is indeed a patriarch; he is a complete 
negation of the experience of a mother—her direct, 
immediate, personal, emotional orientation towards 
the world. To work in this patriarchal/bureaucratic 
sphere is to experience repression. It erects a wall 
between reason and emotion, public and private. It 
leads to violence. It is alienating. Yet, men continue 
to pretend that this work is superior and meaningful. 
And how ironic it is when some of them ask women 
to join this patriarchal/bureaucratic sphere in order 
to assert their freedom and intelligence! Why should 

` it be called freedom? Is it simply because it is a 
paid work? \s freedom so trivial a thing that money 
alone can measure it? Does it have nothing to do 
with quality, purpose, fulfilment, happiness? 


LET us look at the experience of an ordinary, ‘non- 
free’ woman. She is possibly a housewife, a 
mother. She has not entered the public domain of 
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_ restlessness, 


work, her zone of activity is her household/domestic 
domain. With this kind of woman, it goes without 
saying, progressives would not feel very comfortable. 
Her work, it would be argued, is inferior; there is 
nothing intrinsic in it that can give her the status of 
a thinking, free, intelligent woman. The assumption 
is that her private/domestic domain—her activity as 
a housewife or a mother—does not require any 
technical skill; it does not require education or 
training. It is everybody's affair; it is natural, 
instinctive! Not solely that. This kind of work does 
not have the slightest impact on the wider social 
life! 

This notion, we feel, has to be altered drastically. 


First, there is no way one can say that women’s - 


work is meaningless. Instead, unlike men’s work, 
women’s work, in many ways, is much more 
fulfilling and satisfying. Because it is nearer to life, 
its rhythm. It is directly and emotionally involved 
with what creates, sustains and protects life. The 


creative satisfaction of a mother—her absolute. 


engagement with her creation—is something that 
men, despite their pride and narcissism, may not 
ever be able to gain. Men’s inability to understand 
and. experience this satisfaction have led them to 


undermine this sphere altogether. Perhaps it can be, 


said that it is this absence that explains men’s 
that provokes them to prove 
themselves in the public/cultural sphere. It is indeed 
striking that Freud explained women’s ‘inferiority 


.complex’ in terms of anatomical differences; but 


never did it occur to him how insignificant men 
would feel before women creating and sustaining 
life. The fact is that men hide this inferiority; their 
sadism is a way of coping with it. 

Second, there is no reason to think that the 
domestic domain of women’s work does not require 
any talent or intelligence. Creativity does not remain 
limited to men’s workshops and laboratories. 
Creativity has got many expressions; it can be seen 
in the domestic domain too. Moreover, it is utterly 
wrong to believe that motherhood is just instinctive. 
Beneath it lies women’s tremendous capacity to 
endure pain and suffering, to cultivate the art of 
keeping patience. These are extraordinarily higher 
qualities not very easy to gain. Not every man, 
because of a faulty distinction between culture and 
nature, can understand it. In fact, it required a 
genius like Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi to see 
the strength of this feminine principle. He 
incorporated it into his politico-spiritual philosophy 
of rebellion called satyagraha. Not surprisingly, 
Gandhi's feminine politics was not always appre- 
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ciated by men, including revolutionary/progressive 
men. 

Third, it is wrong to think that a woman's work 
remains confined to her private domain only. In fact, 
this sort of thinking reflects man's fragmented 
vision, his inability to see the link between the 
private and the public. The fact is that all that men 
do in the public sphere—their achievements and 
success stories—cannot be imagined without the 
infrastructure women provide. And this infrastructure 
is being created in silence through their struggle, 
suffering, patience, care and love. It is indeed an 
irony that the kind of history we read is merely 
men’s history: men’s battles, achievements, politics 
and revolutions. This history of the public domain 
fails to penetrate into the apparent invisibility of 
women's work. Is it possible to imagine Gandhi 
without Kasturba? Or is it possible to imagine 
Vivekananda without his mother? A new history 
ought to be written that would understand the 
intensity of this silence, its power and greatness. 

None is, however, arguing that a woman in her 
domestic domain is complete. But then man too is 
incomplete. And the fact is that women, their 
incompleteness notwithstanding, are by no means 
inferior to men. But ironically when progressive men 
and their feminist friends want to educate ‘ordinary’ 
women they fail to see this simple truth. As a result, 
this sort of feminism further reinforces the aiready 


- existing gender biases: domestic work is bad and 
public work is good! 


EVEN women, one can argue, are not willing to 
accept the way we are ‘glorifying’ their world. 
Instead, they would see the possibility of freedom 
only in the masculine sphere! There are reasons 
behind it and these reasons have to be understood. 
First, because of the. exclusion, no light from the 
bigger world has been allowed to enter their 
domain. Patriarchy opposes any meaningful 
communication between the home and the world. 
For many women, as a result, their world is dark 
and ‘excluded. This causes restlessness, gives birth 
to a counter-belief: the other side of the world is 
necessarily beautiful! And, historically speaking, for 
women, this journey towards the public/masculine 
sphere has played a progressive role. It has 
succeeded in breaking the wall that’ patriarchy 


. erects between the private and the public. And, for 


sensitive women, it is perhaps also an occasion to 
arrive at a perfect equilibrium, to mediate between 


the two spheres. This senstitivity has been portrayed 
beautifully in Satyajit Ray's film Ghare Baire (The 
Home and World based on Tagore’s classic). The 
film depicts a woman in colonial India hearing a call 
from the public/political domain filled with the 
nationalist/revolutionary ideals. She can't refuse this 
call; she enters the public domain. But she returns 
once again. This is almost like a rebirth. She has 
seen the world. And this has enabled her to give a 
refreshingly new meaning to her identity as a 
woman, as a wife. To see this film is to realise the 
historic importance of this journey. 

But there is another point we are adding. The 
unchallenged hegemony of the masculine worldview 
manifesting itself in what we call education often 
provokes many educated women to believe that 
freedom lies in what men do. And this is damaging. 
Because this masculinisation of women helps none. 
Men continue to believe that they are right, women 
are accepting their world uncritically! Again, ail that 
is positive in the feminine sphere is forgotten. As a 
result, unlike what Ray's sensitive woman does in 
the film, many educated/rational/free women fail to 
arrive at the equilibrium. What is, therefore, needed 
is a critique of this sort of feminism. Interestingly, a 
qualitatively new brand of feminism is emerging. 
There are feminists and women activists who, far 
from underestimating their world, regard it as a 
source of power—the power they need to fight the 
masculine brutality and humanise the world. 

The conclusion is that none is trying to glorify 
women’s world in order to isolate it from the wider 
world. The historic significance of women’s entry 
into the public domain has to be accepted. The only 
point we are adding is that this entry becomes truly 
revolutionary and meaningful when women with 
their characteristic strength and sensitivity begin to 
alter the character of the public domain. This means 
that women become educators, not just passive 
receivers of men’s Knowledge and skill. 


IV 


IT should not be’ forgotten that women have often 
been reduced into images: good wives, good 
mothers, good sisters. This has denied their human 
possibilities. The image has become so overwhel- 
mingly powerful that a real woman with real hopes 
and aspirations has been sacrificed. That is why, it 
is not wrong’ to say that emancipation requires 
women's ability to come out from these images. 
Freedom is impossible unless a woman realises 
that she is not just a wife or a mother; she is a 
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human being with infinite possibilities. For instance, 
Aparna Sen's brilliant film Parama depics this 
emancipatory journey beautifully: how a woman 
(who is a good wife as well as a good mother) 
breaks the stereotypes, rediscovers her love, 
creativity. and sexuality, rediscovers herself as a 
human being. 

We are not at all denying this journey. In fact, as 
we would argue, images are always’ oppressive. 


Men do not relate to the images they construct ` 


about women. Reducing women into images is a 
refusal—refusal to learn anything meaningful from 
real, concrete women. Real women are tortured; 
images are worshipped! This is like the way a 
modern European colonialist looks at tribal cultures. 
He does not love tribals; he does not relate to them. 
Yet, at times,. with false nostalgia he would say: 
‘Tribals are great people. They are simple, innocent.’ 

What ought to be stated clearly is that we are not 
at all favouring this sort of hypocritical sentimentality. 
Far from reducing women’s world into a closed zoo 
where men would occasionally come as visitors, we 
are talking abut a meaningful dialogical interaction. 
This is needed because men often think that 
women’s world is dark, mysterious, insignificant. 
Therefore, only by participating in that world they 
can realise their false consciousness, see the 
intensity of women’s work and understand them. 
Again, when women join the public sphere, as we 
are repeatedly emphasising, they need not unlearn 
all that they have already learned from their private/ 
domestic world. Because it is this rich, powerful 
experience that can alter the existing character of 
the alienating public domain, make it more humane 
and integrated! 

To put it simply, we are not suggesting that a 
woman is only a mother. Far from that. She is a 
human being. The only point we are adding is that 
even as a mother she is not inferior. Moreover, for 
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someone who is potentially a good mother it is not 


difficult to do well in other important spheres of life; ` 


management, administration or teaching. In other 
words, a woman as a woman is not inferior. It is 
only a faulty notion of freedom that gives the 
impression that a woman is nothing unless she 
wears the masculine uniform! 


yo V 


WHO is, then, a free woman? Men’s paradoxical 
feminism says ‘that a free woman is one who has 
entered the public domain, got a paid job and 
proved herself in the activities traditionally associated 
with men. All that we have argued so far reveals the 
half-heartedness or incompleteness of this sort of 
feminism. Even when it has generated some kind of 
confidence in many women, it has failed to challenge 
the pathology of the masculine sphere. It is like the 
same patriarchy rewarding some ‘free’ women, but 
at the same time refusing to challenge its own 
ethos. Moreover, this sort of feminism does severe 
injustice to ‘ordinary’ woman: they arè told 
repeatedly—this time not just by men, even by ‘free’ 
women—how insignificant they are. What could be 
a better reason for the celebration of patriarchy? 
The kind of feminism we are proposing has got 
an alternative agenda. It has got the following 
features: 
(a) A free woman Is sufficiently free to derive power, aesthetics 
and beauty from the world which men, because of their 
fragmented visions, have always, condemned—women’s 


domestic/private domain. 
(b) A free woman is, therefore, a tebel. She revolts against men’s 


ideology, its hegemonic urge. Far from seeing her world.as - 


dark and insignificant, she wants it to be considered as a 
great resource of humanism and wisdom. In other words, she 
revolts against the way men seek to exclude and poison this 
world. ae 

(c) A free woman enters the public domain not just as a passive 
receiver of men’s skill, science, intelligence and culture. She 
enters the public domain with a mission. She believes that her 
experience as a woman (as a creator and protector of life) 
would help her to educate men and alter the existing character 
of the alienating public domain. In other words, she is not just 

a paid police officer or a bureaucrat. She is a woman with a 

mission seeking to arrive at an equilibrium that patriarchy has 

lost. 

In other words, the kind of feminism we are 
proposing seeks to challenge men’s monologue. It 
proposes a meaningful dialogue which, it is hoped, 
can alter what men have constructed—a patriarchal, 
bureaucratic, techno-capitalism. It can imagine a 
new possibility—a society transcending the existing 
dualities: nature versus culture, development versus 
environment, reason versus emotion, thinking versus 
feeling, public versus private. a 
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Why Huntington is Mistaken 


SUBHAKANTA BEHERA 


amuel P. Huntington, with the publication of his 
article “The Clash of Civilisations” in the journal 
Foreign Affairs (Summer 1993), has started a new 
controversy over the source of globai conflicts in the 
coming years. A plethora of literature has also already 
cropped up in response to Huntington's contention which 
is basically civilisation-centred. Huntington argues that 
the fundamental source of conflict in this new world will 
not be primarily ideological or economic, but cultural. The 
principal conflicts of global politics will occur between 
nations and groups of different civilisations. The clash of 
civilisations will dominate global politics. Huntington tries 
to be prophetic with his statement: “The fault lines 
between civilisations will be battle.lines of the future.” 
The thrust of Huntington’s argument is emphasis on 
civilisation-identity which, according to him, will have 
more credence and importance in shaping the world 
order. This implies the decline of the viability of nation- 
states (though Huntington does not say so) which have 
been hitherto prime movers of world affairs. But given 
the present international scenario, this contention seems 
absurd. Nation-states are really going from strength to 
strengh, thereby continuing to be the most potential 
agents of global politics. States vertically divide the 
peoples, conferring one or the other identity on them. 
This identity begets what we call nationalism which, in 
turn, reiterates the identity. The nation-state with 
nationalism as its spirit induces a ‘syndrome of 
exclusiveness’ in the mind of its inhabitants who perceive 
their national interests as opposed to that of their 
counterparts of the othér nation-state. This perception of 
opposition leads to conflicts. Civilisation, on the other 
hand, does not engage in promotion of national interests 
nor confer any exclusive identity on a nation because it 
cuts across a number of nations. Huntington himself 
observes that a civilisation may include several sub- 
civilisations, as is the case with Western, Latin American 
and Arab civilisations. 
So far human history has been witness to the clash of 
empires and states, but not the clash of civilisations. The 


crusade of the middle centuries was not a clash of, 


civilisations, but of peoples professing two separate 
religious beliefs; the Hindu-Muslim rivalry in the Indian 
subcontinent is essentially a socio-religious problem with 
political and economic underpinnings, and this cannot be 
fitted to Huntington’s framework because in the Indian 
subcontinent there is an all-embracing Indian civilisation 
which is a complex, inter-ethnic, composite civilisation of 
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different races, religions and faiths. Huntington's division 
of civilisations is biased and self-defeating. His 
contention—that civilisations are differentiated from each 
other by history, language, culture, tradition and, most 
important, religion—is self-defeated when he maintains 
that the Western, Slavic-Orthodox, Latin American and 
African are different civilisations on the basis of this 
contention. These civilisations are not as different as he 
asserts: Christianity is not exclusive to any of the 
civilisations nor any one particular language is exclusive 
to any of it. it is primarily because of colonialism- 
imperialism that many parts of the world have come 
under one language-bond and one historical experience, 
at least during the last two centuries. 

What does Huntington mean by Hindu civilisation? ls 
it Indian or Hindu civilisation? There is nothing called 
Hindu civilisation, but it is Indian civilisation which 
includes both Hindu and Islam cultures in addition to the 
cultural elements within its scope. Given the present 
arrangement in the world, it is rather impossible to divide 
civilisations on the lines of religion and language, and 
even culture. Huntington's list of civilisations overlaps 
with one another to an extent wherein it is difficult to 
differentiate each as a separate civilisation. For example, 
Christianity and Islam cut across Western, Slavic- 
Orthodox and African civilisations, and many Western 
languages like English, French, German, Portuguese, 
etc. are spoken as mother-tongues by the national 
groups in other civilisations. Similarly, the Islamic cultural 
patterns of Muslim Africaners are hardly different from 
those of Muslims residing within the purview of Islamic 
civilisation. 


+ 


THIS critique of Huntington’s thesis does not underplay 
the importance and significance of civilisation-identities, 
but tries to point out the fallacy in his list of civilisations. 
Rather Arnold Toynbee’s list of twentyone civilisations 
(societies) is more appropriate, though out of them only 
six are alive. Toynbee has seen civilisations within the 
framework of challenge-and-response. For him, 
civilisations grow through an ‘elan’ which carries them 
from challenge through response to further challenge, 
and this growth has both outward and inward aspects. 
Opposed to Toynbee’s interpretation of decline of 
civilisations, which is basically intra-civilisational, 
Huntington forecasts the clash of civilisations, its next 
step being the disintegration of civilisations. If civilisations 
clash, it will threaten human civilisation as a whcle. 
Hence, Huntington has to elucidate and elaborate his 
argument to convince the world how fundamental is his 
argument! If the fall-out of the clash of civilisations is 
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going to be the doomsday for human civilisation, 
Huntington has to explain about the rallying ground of 
different groups/nations in a particular civilisation on the 
one side of the ‘fault line’. Otherwise, on what basis 
would the diverse groups/nations come together against 
the same type of grouping of another civilisation? As 
already shown, Huntington's ‘civilisation commonality’ 
within a civilisation is generally ‘inter-civilisation 
commonality’. A particular religion, language, cultural 
experience, etc. is very often found in two or more 
civilisations. So Huntington has to really find out some 
other rallying ground for the groups of the same 
civilisation! Moreover, he has to make each civilisation a 
single, coherent political entity in order to mobilise the 
groups within that civilisation against any other civilisation. 

It is clear that in Huntington’s scheme of things 
nation-states will continue to play a powerful role in world 
affairs, “but the principal conflicts of global politics will 
occur between nations and groups of different 
civilisations”. This hypothesis implies that in future 
sovereign independent states belonging to any civilisation 


will integrate their interests and concerns, and provide a 


common civilisational front. In this scheme, there will be 
seven to eight fronts in the world. By extending the same 
logic, it may be argued that there will arise seven to eight 
super-states or civilisation-based states. Sovereignty will 
shift from the individual nation-state to super-state—an 
idea too far-fetched! 

The twentieth century saw the heyday of nation- 
states. Though nation-states started developing in the 
nineteenth century, they became a historical reality only 
in this century. Either as an immediate corollary to World 
Wars or as a resultant of national liberation movements, 
they came into existence in the non-Western world. In 
the Western world, the process had really started in the 
nineteenth century, but the states could realise themselves 
only in this century. At present, nation-states are 
confronted with two contradictory forces, that is, centrifugal 
and centripetal. Multinational states like the former 

_ Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, etc. have 
fallen victim to the centrifugal forces, and disintegrated to 
uninational states. On the other hand, West Europe is 
being integrated under the centripetal forces. The 
resultant European Community envisages politico- 
economic integration of West Europe ultimately producing 
a super-state. In both the cases, nation-states are really 
strengthened. The Soviet Union could not survive and 
vanished, but the uninational states filled up the vaccuum. 
It is nothing but simply a preference for the uninational 
state over the multinational state. 

Similarly, the European Community does not in any 
way intend to be a substitute for the West European 
states. The professed aim of European integration is 
belied by the present current of events inside the 
Community. Member-states like Germany, France, 
Belgium, Great Britain and Greece have entered the 
Community framework to expand their national economy. 
For example, Germany entered because the Community 
expanded its exports and made them secure; and 
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Belgium’s main interest in the Community lay in the vast 
European market for sale of its coal and steel, and 
developing its new industries; and so on. At the political 
level, the ultimate objective of the Community to pool 
together their sovereignty under a supranational 
Community, seems to be utopian. The working of the 
European Community's Council of Ministers where the 
principle of unanimity is followed in important decision- 
making, is very often halted by the veto power of the 
members. Again, although the Council wields the main 
decision-making power, it is not subject to any direct 
democratic control like a national government. The 
European Parliament too suffers from a limited, rather 
near-absent, definition of the extent of its jurisdiction in 
law-making. Though members of the Parliament are 
democratically elected and directly accountable to their 
electorates, they do not yet enjoy the law-making rights 
of a true Parliament. Finally, although the Community's 
executive, the Commission, has the right to initiate 
legislation, its members are not elected but are appointed 
by the governments: a leverage to safeguard national 
interests! 


+ 


GIVEN this scenario in the present world, Huntington’s 
argument for inter-civilisation conflicts is not convincing. 
Nation-states, as the highest forms of independent, 
sovereign political groupings, will continue to be the most 
potential agents of conflicts. In spite of the ‘kin-country’ 
syndrome, nations of any particular civilisation cannot 
have a common ground so easily as Huntington argues. 
For that, nations have to bury their national identities, 
wipe out national boundaries, and finally forget their 
national consciousness. Then only a ‘civilisational political 
unit’ can be established under one flag. Perhaps 
Huntington himself is aware how absurd this proposition 
is! 

The fundamental thesis of Huntington that culture wili 
be the dominating source of global conflicts and the 
great divider among humankind, seems to be premised 
on a belief that culture can trigger up conflicts. In other 
words, culture is seen as having a destabilising effect on 


the present international structure. This is opposed to . 


what culture is aimed at. Culture in the broadest sense 
includes the total living patterns of man. It is socially 
acquired and transferred from generation to generation: 
The late K.M. Panikkar has described culture as the 
complex of ideas, conceptions, developed qualities, and 
organised relationships and courtesies that generally 
exist in a society. These may be typical ‘to a nation or 
society, but do not lead to any confrontation. The 
essence of any civilised culture Jies in its positive 
approach towards a good, healthy living. The essence of 
the Indian culture, for instance, is fellow-feeling, tolerance, 
humanism, synthesis, etc. which ask for universal 
brotherhood, but do not work as fault lines. No culture in 
the world preaches hatred, violence or enmity. Perhaps 
that is why different cultures of the world do not fight with 


each other, but coexist. Of course, there are sometimes | 


ee, 
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deviations like fascism, Nazism, militarism, etc. But 
these are short-lived; cultural extremism cannot last long 
because of its internal contradictions and external 
pressures, 

Civilisation cannot be the unit of global conflicts; 
otherwise human civilisation cannot survive. Nation- 
states with their political and economic orientation will 
continue to be the most potential agents of global 
conflicts. Individual and national interests are well taken 





care of by states which are concretely in existence, and 
are intact as a whole. On the other hand, civilisations 
cannot safeguard individual national interests because 
they lack political authority or political coherence, and 
are abstract and loose. As long as nation-states are 
responsible for individual and national interests, conflicts 
will continue to originate from them. Hence “the fault 
lines between nation-states will continue to be the battle 
lines”. a 








On “The Clash of Civilisations” 
PUSHKAR 


n essay by Samuel P. Huntington, “The Clash of 

Civilisations”, is currently making the rounds of 

American university and academic circles.’ The 
article has already invited comments and criticisms by 
Fouad Ajami, Robert L. Bartley, Liu Binyan and Jean J. 
Kirkpatrick among others.? An Indian response has also 
just begun, most notably from K. Subrahmanyam.” 
Dubbed the “X-article of the post-Cold War era” on the 
lines of George Kennan’s “X-article”, Huntington’s 
hypothesis—that “the next world war, if there is one, will 
be a war between civilisations’—cannot be ignored, 
coming as it does from the man who gave to us highly 
influential theories on modernisation, the state and its 
national interest, etc. 

According to Huntington, “the fault lines between 
civilisations will be the battle lines of the future” and “the 
interactions among seven or eight major civilisations...— 
Western, Confucian, Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, Slavic- 
Orthodox, Latin American and possibly African” would 
cause conflict and threaten the post-Coid War international 


- order (whatever that may be). He first identifies the 


‘enemy’ as the Islamic civilisation and quotes M.J. Akbar: 
“The West’s ‘next confrontation is definitely going to 
come from the Muslim world’.” The author then notes 
that “with the Cold War over; the underlying differences 
between China and the United States have reasserted 
themselves” and, in Deng Xaioping's words, a “‘new cold 
war” is‘already on between the two countries. However, 
the real challenge to the West's domination would come 
from not one of these two civilisations or from both in 
different ways but from a Confucian-lslamic alliance, 
what Huntington calls the “Confucian-Islamic (military) 
connection”. To prove his point, that “a new form of 
arms competition (is) occurring between Islamic-Confucian 
states and the West”, the Harvard professor gives the 
example of the flow of weapons and weapons technology 
from East Asia to the Middle East and vice-versa. 
Huntington’s critics have questioned the existence of 
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the “Confucian-Islamic connection” as an alliance against 
the West and, as Ajami points out, there are better 
explanations for the traffic of arms from China to the 
Islamic world and vice-versa. Kirkpatrick challenges 
Huntington’s classification of contemporary civilisations 
and Ajami contends that “civilisations do not control 
states, states control civilisations”. Such criticisms, 
however, seem to be off the mark from a Third World 
perspective and there is more sense in Subrahmanyam’s 
conctusion that the “essay appears to be tailor-made to 
justify a high profile US defence policy and various 
technology restriction regimes at present promoted by 
the United States”. 

It is tha last two paragraphs of the Huntington essay 
that merit greater attention and seem to have been 
ignored altogether by most commentators. Here, 
Huntington considers the implications of his hypothesis 
for Western policy and divides them between “short-term 
advantage” and “long-term accommodation”. The short- 
term involves the following : 

„it is clearly in the interest of the West to promote greater 
cooperation and unity within its own civilisation, particularly 
between its European and North American components; to 
incorporate into the West societies in Eastern Europe and 
Latin America whose cultures are close to those of the 
West; to promote and maintain cooperative relations with 
Russia and Japan; to prevent escalation of local inter- 
civilisational conflicts into major inter-civilisational wars; fo 
limit the expansion of the military strength of Confucian and 
Islamic states; to moderate the reduction of Western 
military capabilities and maintain military superiority in East 
and Southwest Asia; to exploit differences and conflicts 
among Confucian and Islamic states, to support in other 
civilisations groups sympathetic to Western values and 

, interests; to strengthen international institutions that reflect 
Westarn interests and values and to promote the involvement 

of non-Western states in those institutions. (emphasis 
mine) 

These are dangerous recommendations at a time 
when the West is “at an extraordinary peak of its power 
in relation to other civilisations”. The pointers are that the 
West, and specifically the United States, is attempting to 
structure a shift from containment of communism to 
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absolute control and dominance over non-Western 
civilisations through an emphasis on values that 
Huntington concedes are least important in these 
societies—democracy, human rights, environmental 
decay, etc. 

| will consider only a few aspects of the short-term 

` advantage mentioned above, all of which seem to take 
off from where Kirkpatrick's 1979 article “Dictatorships 
and Double Standards” finished, and is in fact tar greater 
‘in scope than Kirkpatrick's was, limit as it did its focus on 
regime types and American national interests. 

The post-1945 years have witnessed greater civilisat- 
ional unity within the West than in any other civilisation. 
Far from the possibilities of any alliance between Islam 
and Confucianism is the prospect of a flourishing “kin- 
country” syndrome in the West. Civilisation rallying may 
ultimately benefit non-Western civilisations in the future 
just as it has consolidated Western domination over the 

_ other ‘lesser societies. Huntington's call for greater 
~ cooperation and unity within the Western civilisation is 
needless, being already a way of life which the West 
would not like others to follow. . 

There is also no doubt that a situation of intra- 
civilisational conflict is minimal in the West and threats 
from Confucian or Islamic or both civilisations are offset 


op 


by the maintenence of a clear military superiority. Yet 
Huntington believes, perhaps rightly, that the expansion 
of military strengths of Confucian and Islamic civilisations 
should be limited by moderating the reduction of 
Western military capabilities. Kirkpatrick's article put US 
policies on the ‘right’ track in the 1980s and in a 
somewhat obvious manner Huntington argues against 
the US retreating into a shell despite the absence of the 
communist threat. It would seem that Huntington has 
taken sides even before a duststorm. There is no sign of 
the classical conflict between American interests and 
ideals here. The West has to mercileslly exploit differences 
and conflicts within Confucian, Islamic and other 
civilisations—so much for the new international order. 
Somewhere one feels that Professor Huntington’s thesis 
would have seemed more credible if his support to the 
cause of the American military-industrial complex had 
been more subtle. | 
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Importance of Central Asia for India 


INDRANEEL KARLEKAR 


time Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao’s visit in late 
May 1993 to Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan in 
Central Asia was an expression of the Government 
of India’s awareness of the need to foster close ties wiih 
the Central Asian countries. This awareness has, 
however, not percolated down to the people of India, 
some of whom have only a vague notion of what the 
Central Asian republics stand for, and their economic 


‘and strategic importance for India. 


If India plans and executes its strategy well, it can 
stake a claim and carve an economic niche for itself. The 
economy has so far remained one of the weakest links of 
this region. It would be difficult to bring about rapid 
structural changes and the transition could be traumatic 
for both the states. It is here that India with its own 
experience of economic change can help. India can help 
in the development of private financial institutions such 
as banks and stock-exchanges, to facilitate which laws 


< had been passed by all the Central Asian Republics in 


the latter part of 1991. The sale of research and 
development techniques and industrial machinery—in 
which India enjoys a comparative superlority—can also 


_ Open up a profitable vista. F 
Geologically too this region is rich in mineral resources. 


Kazakhstan accounts for four per cent of oil production 
and nearly 19 per cent of the coal output of the former 
Soviet Union. Kyrghyzstan has abundant reserves of 
antimony, mercury, uranium and coal. Tajikistan has 
substantial deposits of iron, lead, gold and, more 
importantly, uranium (of which it has 30 per cent of the 
former USSR's and 14 per cent of the world’s reserves). 
Finally Turkmenistan has large reserves of oil and 
natural gas and possesses one of the world’s largest 
deposits of natural sodium sulphate. This region has the 


capability of becoming the Ruhr of the twentyfirst century 


if a serious and long-term effort is made. 

All this provides an excellent opportunity for Indian 
industries to expand their activities and establish a 
prominent presence with their superior financial backing 
and technical know-how. While the region is rich in 
natural resources, it suffers from an acute shortage of 
foodgrains. The vagaries of climate have made agricultural 
growth a near impossibility. Consequently, states such 
as Kazakhstan have to import nearly 80 per cent of their 
foodgrains. : 

in such a situation a system of mutual barter can be 
worked out, by which Central Asian minerals like oil, iron, 
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uranium, etc. are exchanged with our surplus foodgrains. 
India will not only gain these crucial resources at a 
comparatively cheaper cost, but also save a great deal 
of foreign exchange. The scope for developing India’s 
economic interests has, therefore, to be carefully explored. 

While the potential for forging mutually beneficial 
economic links is enormous, India will have to face tough 
competition from the Economic Cooperation Council 
(ECO) consisting of the Muslim republics of the former 
USSR with their neighbours Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Of the pack, Iran and Turkey with Pakistan 
not far behind, are doing their best to establish economic 
beach-heads. 

Indian companies will face challenges not only from 
the ECO but from foreign multinationats which are 
showing growing interest in the region. Mercedes-Benz 
and the New Mount Mining Corporation (which has 
shown keenness to invest in a 100 million dollars} are a 
few examples of international conglomerates intending to 
move into Central Asia. Another problem would be the 
model of economic development chosen by this region. 
President Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan has opted 
Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea as models of rapid 
growth through economic liberalisation under a political 
system of guided democracy controlled and supervised 
from above. 

Notwithstanding these challenges, Indian companies 
can take advantage of the great popularity enjoyed by 
India in this region—due in a large measure to the 
popularity of Hindi films and songs. Some positive steps 
have already been takensby the Government of India. An 
Indo-Kazakh Joint Commission to discuss cooperation in 
different fields has been set up. It has been agreed that 
India can play an important role in the modernisation of 
the Kazakh economy. To help do so, India has forwarded 


two credit lines of 10 million dollars each. With Uzbekistan 


too, five agreements have been signed. Yet the effort 
must be towards a further build-up of Indian industry and 
better bilateral trade links with this region. Too many 
times has India not been able to capitalise on such 
opportunities which ‘can invigorate the Indian economy. 
Central Asia should not be neglected: Indian industry 
may not get such a chance again. 

While economists argue for a strong Indian presence 
in Central Asia, the strategic reasons are equally, if not 
more, crucial. These are mostly Islamic countries, 
possibly vulnerable to the winds of fundamentalism 
blowing from Saudi Arabia, fran, Pakistan and so on. 
There can, however, be no generalisations since the 
region contains a variegated ethnic population, and the 
attitude of Russia has yet to be seen. The question is 
whether they can become one cohesive Isiamic 
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fundamentalist bloc which percieves {ndia as a hostile 

country. This in turn raises two important queries: 

a) if so, what are the circumstances thal can .conduce to and 
militate against it? and 

b) what can India do to prevent this? 


+ 


THE possibility of the Central Asian Republics emerging 
as one tightly-knit Islamic fundamentalist unit has to be 
seen partly in the context of their history. From a 
historical perspective Central Asia has dlways been a 
melting pot of diverse cultures and races. An area where 
boundaries have been difficult to delineate due to the 
nature of the inhospitable terrain, Central Asia has 
managed to project an air of mystery and awe. With the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the emergence of these 
republics, a situation somewhat akin to that of the 
nineteenth century, when this region was basically a 
disorganised group of states inhabited by nomadic 
people, has come about. In the current scenario too 
these states are disorganised, directionless and, on top 
of everything else, in serious economic trouble, 

Historically, with the exception of Iranian speaking 
Tajikistan, the entire region is united by a common Turkic 
language. Further, either as colonial possessions of 
Tsarist Russia or as constituents of the USSR, the states 
shared a common past. Moreover, nearly the entire 
population consists of followers of the Hanafi schoo! of 
Sunni Islam with the exception of some areas inhabited 
by Slavic migrants. Finally, nearly all the nations are 
suffering from common problems afflicting the economy, 
ethinic strife and political uncertainity. For these reasons 
the belief of a cohesive Central Asia acting in concert 
may not be too far-fetched. 

Some Islamic states are trying to create situations 
which would lead to precisely such unity. The common 


DESHPANDE: A Critique of ..... 
(Continued from page 10) 


politicians have neglected the rather unfashionable 
aspects of Indian history anud surrendered large provinces 
of Knowledge to the communal forces. The interpretation 
of history has always played a very important role in the 
total articulation of communal beliefs in Indian and other 
societies and there is every reason to fear that under a 
nationwide BJP dispensation this interpretation will suffer 
greater distortion. 

Given the literacy level of India it is unlikely that in the 
coming years very many people will read Sushil 
Srivastava's impressive The Disputed Mosque: A Historical 
Inquiry (New Delhi, 1991) but all said and done the 
Indian romance with fundamentalism may not last long 
given the propensity of Indians to eventually tread the 
moderate path. Hopefully the momentary predominance 
of the religious point of view, like the Emergency, will 
distort but not completely destroy India in future; but the 
dangers of passive communalism will persist demanding 
unflinching academic and social attention from the Indian 
historians in the long run. a 


islamic background.is certainly a factor which is sought 
to be exploited by a few Islamic states. Pakistan is also 
trying td create a situation inimical to India’s interests, 
while simultaneously projecting itself as the saviour of 
islam. Such moves can seriously destabilise the global 
balance of power as it is well known that Central Asia 
accounts for the world’s third Jargest nuclear arsenal. As 
early as in January 1992 the Pakistan Minister for 
Economic Affairs led a delegation to Central Asia. 
Further, in November 1992 Uzbekistan and Iran launched 
a new cultural association of Persian-speaking countries 
(majma’ a-i farhangi) linking Iran with Tajikistan and 
Afghanistan. The proximity of cultural links between 
Islamic countries will disadvantage India which is not 


' percieved as a cultural ally. 


But there are also factors which will strongly act 
against the emergence of this region-as a hotbed of 
Islamic fundamentalism. Russia’s role in this region is of 
crucial importance. Will Russia want the emergence of 
Islamic fundamentalism so close to its borders? One 


. must also remember that Russia still exerts considerable 


influence in this region, and most of the republics have a 
significant deployment of Russian troops. The recent 
outbreak of Islamic fundamentalism in Tajikistan has 
been severely criticised by Russia which has warned of 
severe punishment if it continues. This indicates that 
Muslim fundamentalism will not find the going easy in 
Central Asia. Another factor will be the large pockets of 
non-Muslim migrants firmly entrenched in this area. Also, 
there is an increasing awareness, if not paranoia, in the 
West, about the threats from Islamic fundamentalism. 

For Pakistan, establishing direct trade links will be 
very problematic, Direct access by a roadway will have 
to pass through Afghanistan, on whose stability the 
entire project will hinge on. 

Thus India needs to be neither unduly alarmed nor 
overly confident. It, however, needs to keep track of the 


‘fast-moving changes in this region and proceed postively. 


While the fact that this region is naturally inclined to 
islam cannot be denied, there is not much to show that it 
will swing to extreme Islamic fundamentalism. 
Nevertheless, India can also do its bit to ensure that this 
does not happen. Our primary aim should be to check 
the growth of communalism firmly. After the demolition of 
the Babri mosque in December 1992, the image of 
secular India has taken a beating in the Islamic world. It 
will serve India welt if it can show that the events of 1992 


’ were an aberration. Indian diplomacy can also contribute 


its bit by shaking off its usual lethargy. The establishment 
of more missions in the region would be a positive step 
to start from. These are two among the many steps India 
can take. 

It is thus clear that for both economic and security 
reasons, Central Asia will become very important for 
India in the next few years or so. The onus now lies on 
India to take advantage and establish itself in the region. 
Once the primary aim of establishing a presence in 
Central Asia is fulfilled, more ambitious projects can 
follow. ~- E 
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Thirtyfive Years of Castro’s Cuba 


A Revolution Seeking Renewal Through 
Change 


WALFREDO ANGULO 


On January 1, 1994 the Cuban Revolution, launched by Fidel Castro on New Year's Day 1959, completes 
thirtyfive years. To have survived constant US conspiracies to crush the Revolution for such a long period 


of time is in itself a signal achievement and a source of 
whose peoples, if not the governments, remain firm 


inspiration for the Third World states including India 


in their anti-imperialist solidarity with Cuba. While 


Castro's’ Cuba is exposed to manifold criticisms from friends across the globe, what cannot be denied are 
its remarable successes braving the heaviest of odds. These were ina large measure due to the unstinted 
and disinterested support from the former Soviet Union no doubt, but socialist Cuba's own efforts at 
national regeneration can barely be overlooked. The following article by a Cuban writer presents a glimpse 


of Cuba today after briefly narrating its chequered life. 


anniversary of the Cuban Revolution. 


espite constant predictions from Miami for decades, 
D the Cuban Revolution will celebrate its 35 years of 

age amid a process of changes aimed at 
overcoming serious economic difficulties caused by an 
adverse international situation. 

The desintegration of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist camp in Eastern Europe, with which Cuba 
carried out more than 85 per cent of its foreign trade, 
alongwith the tightening of the United States’ blockade, 
made Cuba's enemies unsuccessfully predict a new date 
for the collapse of the Revolution. 

In fact, the authors of those predictions have ignored 
the roots and development of a process of social justice 
that began here on January 1, 1959. 

One of those ignored factors is the genuine character 
of a Revolution that was born and grew with a generation 
that attacked the Moncada Garrison on July 26, 1953, 
and whose fundamental merit was having an entire 
people join the struggle started by a small group of 
youths willing to change the country’s situation. 

The United States had frustrated Cuba’s independence 
with its 1898 intervention in the Cuban war against Spain 
and exercised an almost absolute control over the island, 
using sold-out governments as tools to impose its 
dictates. 

In 1958 Cuba's situation was that of a* typically 
underdeveloped nation under a neocolonial regime, while 
a ferrous dictatorship, headed by Fulgencio Batista, who 
had staged a coup d'etat on March 10, 1952, stained the 
country with blood with the approva! and support of the 
United States. 

Foreign companies, mostly from the United States, 
owned -half of the best cultivable lands, while 200,000 
farmer families had none. 

Only thirteen sugar latifundios, headed by the Cuban 
Atlantic Sugar Company, which owned more than 
284,000 hectares, controlled more than 1.21 million 
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We are publishing it to mark the thirtyfifth 
—Editor 


hectares of land. 

Sugar was exported to purchase candies, leather was 
sold to buy shoes, copper was traded for machinery, 
tobacco was supplied to a home market of 15 US cigar 
firms. 

More than two million people in both the countryside 
and the cities did not have electricity and a similar 
number paid rents ranging from one-fifth to one-third of 
their income. 

New ideas to solve old problems were evident in Fidel 
Castro’s defence plea, known as ‘History Will Absolve 
Me’, during his trial following the attack on the Moncada 
barracks. 

His word became the political platform which, alongwith 
the method of struggle started in the Moncada, led to 25 
months of. guerrilla warfare in the Serra Maestra 
Mountains, after an amnesty signed by Batista in 1955 
with the objective of building a legal facade for his de 
facto regime. 

“My logic is the simple logic of the people,” added 
Fidel Castro in his plea 45 years ago, a phrase that, 
according to his followers, is proof of his great capacity 
to unite the people in the many years of his political- 
military life. 


+ 


ONLY 65 months after the attack on the Moncada 
Garrison, the legendary military chief of the Sierra 
Maestra entered Havana victoriously, putting an end to 
more than half a century of corrupt governments. 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, two ideological 
trends strongly stood out in different periods: the 
independentist one and the annexationist one, although 
the latter never had roots in the majority of the people. 

Geographic determinism was the fundamental weapon 
used by the enemies of independence, alongwith 
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Citizens’ Vigil on Black Day 


n December 6, 1993, one year after the outrage 

at Ayodhya, a day-long citizens’ vigil was held at 

the Shahid Sthambh, Gandhi Smriti, New Delhi to 
uphold the humanist and secular values of the nation. 

. The citizens’ vigil was organised in response to a call, 
issued on December 4, by Dr Rajni Kothari, Justice 
Rajinder Sachar, Kuldip Nayar, Sumit Chakra artty and 
Suhas Borker. More than a hundred citizens participated 
in the vigil. Apart from activists, mediapersons and 
academicians, students from Jamia Millia, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University and Delhi University and even some 
schoolchildren joined the vigil. Rabi Ray, Chimanbhai 
Mehta, Rajmohan Gandhi, Ajit Bhattacharjea, Jamal 
Kidwai, N. Krishnaswamy and Justice D.S. Tewatia 
among others joined the silent but spirited protest which 
continued for seven hours while hundreds of visitors 
offered floral tributes to Gandhiji at the Shahid Sthambh. 

In the background Buddhist monks from the Ladakh 
Bodh Vihar, Sikh raggis from a jatha of the walled city, 
young Jesuits from the Vidya Jyoti, a priest from the 
Parsee Anjuman, an imam of Nizamuddin Masjid and a 
Hindu scholar from Sannidhi, Rajghat led prayers—as it 
were—to defend “the spiritual space” from the onslaught 
of communal fanaticism and the drum-beats of the 80- 
year old Bhikshuni Katsusan Horiuchi rang out giving 
poignancy to the solemn occasion. Mid-way through the 


vigil the gathering received the news of the series of 
bomb blasts on a number of trains across the country—a 
grim reminder of what is at stake if the devious designs 
of communal fanaticism are not foiled in time. 





December 6, 1992 was a day of shame. It was a 
black day for independent india for it represented 
an assault on the values and institutions of our 
Republic. The outrage at Ayodhya and subsequent 
events rudely shook the foundations of communal 
amity and threatened our very existence. 

However, it is heartening that in the recent 
elections the Indian people displayed their inherent 
maturity and the people’s mandate rejected the 
agenda of the communal fanatics. But the 
communal virus is still alive, powerful and very 
much with us. 

It is time we rise above electoral politics and 
sectarianism and strengthen the democratic and 
secular foundations of our Republic so that any 
attempt to engulf the nation once again in the 
ravaging fury of communalism can be foiled. 


Rajni Kothari Kuldip Nayar 
Sumit Chakravartty 
















Rajinder Sachar 





Suhas Borker 





economic fatalism, thus planting a pro-American mentality 
in some national economic sectors. 

Martis principles of independence and anti-imperialism 
influenced Cuba's first sovereign decisions following the 
1959 revolutionary triumph. 

The US responded with the suspension of the sugar 
ue it imported from Cuba, economic, financial and 
carhmercial restrictions against the island, and the 
funding and promotion of all types of armed aggressions 
and sabotages against the country. 

Only Washington’s blockade of Cuba, tightened in 
1993 with the approval of the Torricelli Amendment by 
the US Congress, has cost the island more than 40,000 
millions in the past 34 years. 

Cubans, however, have managed to bypass the 
blockade and defeat Washington’s plans to isolate the 
Revolution from the international community. 

They will arrive at 1994 after defeating the United 
States at the United Nations for the second year in a 
row, following last November’s approval of a General 
Assembly resolution condemning the blockade. 

The US drawback aquires greater significance because 
it took place at a time when Washington intends to 
impose its mandates on the world, according to local 
analysts. 

In the internal field, Cuba this year started a broad 
process of changes which includes constitutional reforms 


to improve the country’s democratic system and 
modifications to the economic model, as part of a greater 
opening to foreign investors. 

All these measures are aimed at improving the 
socialist system. 

It is not fortuitous that following the demise of the 
socialist camp in Eastern Europe, Cuba is facing the 
most acute economic crisis in history after the triumph of 
the Revolution in 1959. 

In the face of this situation, local authorities have 
taken measures to impede the burden of the economic 
difficulties falling on the people’s shoulders and, at the 
same time, they are promoting new sources of hard 
currency income with the development of tourism and 
the pharmaceutical and biotechnological industries. 

The confidence in the success of these measures and 
the country’s capacity to maintain its process of social 
justice and development were some of the conclusions 
reached by the Communist Party in this year’s analysis 
of its work. 

With that confidence, the country will arrive at 1994, 
the thirtyfifth year of the Revolution, while in some 
airconditioned office in its powerful northern neighbour, 
someone may be awaiting any appropriate chance to 
begin counting down again on the end of the Cuban 
process. 

E 
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Assembly Poll Outcome 


Time for Introspection 


K.L. MAHENDRA 


n the recently held assembly elections for the first 
time the BJP was opposed by the Congress-! and 
all other secular parties. The BUP leaders expected 

to form governments in all the four States where their 
governments were dismissed and also Delhi. Their 
calculation was that with the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid they have emerged as the heroes of Hindus and 
further the dismissal of their governments will evoke 
sympathies and hence they will win. They even said that 
it is a referendum on the Ayodhya issue. But their calcu- 
lations went awry. They got a thumping majority in Delhi 
and formed the government in Rajasthan with the 
support of independents. In Himachal Pradesh, the 
Congress received support beyond expectations, and in 
Madhya Pradesh the Congress could form its own 
government. 

But in Uttar Pradesh, the BJP not only emerged as 
the single largest party but has increased its share of the 
vote. In the elections the BJP is defeated but it has 
retained its mass base in spite of the campaign by all the 
others against it. Though it did not get a majority in 
Madhya Pradesh, it is the alternative to the Congress 
there; and even in Uttar Pradesh it remains a contender 
for power in future. No third alternative has emerged 
except in Uttar Pradesh. But even in Uttar Pradesh the 
BJP is the single largest party. 

The Janata Dal has collapsed. The leadership of the 
Janata Dal—vV.P. Singh, Chandra Shekhar and Ajit 
Singh—hail from Uttar Pradesh but it has collapsed 
there. The leadership of the Janata Dal expected that 
even without Mulayam Singh, the JD will at least emerge 
as the single largest party. In the negotiations with the 
Samajvadi Party the Janata Dal did not recognise the 
strength of Mulayam Singh and hence no adjustment 
could take place. 

The leadership of the Janata Dal failed to realise its 
loss of credibility after Mulayam Singh, Chandra Shekhar, 
Devi Lal and Ajit Singh broke away from the Janata Dal. 
The illusion in the Janata Dal was that V.P. Singh is the 
charismatic-personality and even after so many have left 
the Janata Dal remains powerful because of V.P. Singh 
and the slogan of social justice. The illusion further got 
strengthened when these leaders staged home-coming 
into the Janata Dal. People had lost confidence in the 
leadership which can break and unite at convenience. 


The author is a prominent. CP! and trade union 


leader (a distinguished figure in the AITUC) of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


pm 
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Mulayam Singh who had dared the BJP while in power 
and in spite of loss of power stood steadfast against the 
BJP, and his alliance with Kanshi Ram helped him to 
emerge as the real leader of the oppressed. in other 
States as well the Janata Dal not only got less number of 
seats compared to earlier elections but also got much 
less votes. 

Not only did they lose seats and votes to Mulayam 
Singh and the Congress but in UP a big section of the 
Jat peasantry, the main vote-bank of Ajit Singh, voted for 
the BJP. Now comes the news that two MLAs of the 
Janata Dal have been expelled because they have 
supported the BUP, the ruling party in Rajasthan. 

There was hope that the Janata Dal would emerge as 
a third force and supported by the Left parties could 
come to power. But the Janata Dal has collapsed. A 
party which rose to power at the Centre and in some of 
the States hardly four years back has collapsed like a 
house of cards in spite of its main plank of Mandal and 
social justice. Madhu Limaye wrote: 

The election verdict underlines the collapse of the V.P. 

Singh-led Janata Dal in all areas where the people had an 

opportunity to express themselves. The UP electorate does 

not believe him to be the torch-bearer of either social justice 

or communal harmony. 

Ramakrishna Hegde has also expressed the view that 
the Janata Dal has collapsed. 


¢ 


DURING the last thirty years such fronts or parties have 
not survived for long. There were the SVD Governments 
inclusive of the Communists and also the Jan Sangh 
alongwith the Socialists and the BKD in Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh, and a government including the Akali Dal, 
Socialists and Communists in Punjab. These governments 
collapsed before completing three years in spite of some 
reforms introduced and the clean administration they 
provided. 

The grand alliance constituted with the Congress-O, 
Jan Sangh, Swatantra Party and the Socialists collapsed 
after the elections in 1971. 

In’ 1975 Indira Gandhi imposed the Emergency, 
democratic rights were suppressed and excesses were 
committed during the Emergency. The Congress-O, 
Socialists and Jan Sangh conducted a mass movement 
under the charismatic personality of Jaya Prakash 
Narayan. Large number of them were put in jails. in the 
1977 elections the Congress-| was trounced, Indira 
Gandhi was defeated and the newly formed Janata Party 
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came to power at the Centre and for the first time a non- 
Congress Government was formed at the Centre. But it 
could not survive for three years in spite of the majority it 
won in the elections. The Janata Party broke up and the 
unity could not be retained in spite of stalwarts like 
Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram, Charan Singh and Atal 
Bihari Vajpaye being in the leadership. The BKD fed by 
Charan Singh and the Socialists left the Janata Party on 
the issue of dual membership. When the Jan Singh 
merged into the Janata Party it was known tha’ the bulk 
of its leaders were members of the RSS and that it was 


a front organisation of the RSS. Once the Janata Party’ 


broke up the Jan Sangh come out in its new aviar as the 

Bharatiya Janata Party. The BUP emerged stronger from 

all the three attempts of an alternative to the Congress- 

with the inclusion of the Sangh Parivar elements. 

In the last phase, V.P. Singh resigned from the 
Congress and emerged as the charismatic leader in the 
fight against corruption and Rajiv. Indira Gandhi was 
assassinated, Rajiv with no political experience was the 
Prime Minister and hopes were roused that the Congress- 
1 can be replaced. The Bofors scandal of corruption in 
which Rajiv himself is said to be involved and some other 
corruption cases came to light. It was thought that with 
Rajiv involved in corruption and inexperienced in politics, 
that was the best time to replace the Congress-l. Under 
the leadership of V.P. Singh the Janata Dal was formed. 
The Opposition conclaves started in which Janata Dal, 
BJP, Telugu Desam, DMK, Congress-S and the two 
Communist Parties pariticipated. The National Front 
under the chairmanship of N.T. Rama Rao was formed. 

The four Left parties formed the Left Front. 

i In the elections, the main plank was not to divide the 
Opposition vote and defeat the Congress-l. The Janata 
Dal came to power with V.P. Singh as the Prime 
Minister, dependent on the Left Front on one hand, and 
the BJP on the other. The BJP took full advantage and 
pressurised the government to the maximum. It raised 
the issue of Ram Janmabhoomi and conducted an all- 
India agitation to rouse the communal sentiments on the 
issue of Ram Janmabhoomi. The BJP had organised 
Shilanyas when Rajiv was the Prime Minister. Then it 
organised rath yatra and kar seva when V.P. Singh was 
the Prime Minister. Jn the elections, because of 
adjustments with the Janata Dal, the BJP improved its 
position and won 90 seats compared to 3 seats earlier. 
But due to these campaigns, the BJP emerged as a 
major force in the four Hindi-speaking States. In the 
elections immediately after the assassination of Rajiv 

` Gandhi, the Congress could form the minority government 
at the Centre and the BJP took over as the main 
Opposition. The Janata Dal started showing cracks in 


Next Week 


Mainstream will carry a special interview with the 
noted Egyptian economist, Samir Amin, now - 
working in Senegal. 





spite of the charismatic personality of V.P. Singh as 
stated earlier, Mulayam Singh, Chandra Shekhar, Devi 
Lal and Ajit Singh had left the Janata Dal and the 
undersfanding with the BJP was brought to an end. The 
alliance with the Left Parties continued. But in the recent 
elections, no adjustment could be reached between 
Janata Daf and the two Communist Parties. 


+ 


THUS the question to be probed is: why is it that the 
anti-Congress unity of all the Opposition parties has not 
succeeded at any time? On the contrary, with all these 
efforts of unity of the Opposition it is the BJP that has 
increased its strength, contested on its own and yet 
emerged as a party next only to the Congress-l. 

All these experiences show that unity on a negative 
slogan can bring about victory but it remains temporary 
and the organisations that emerge out of such negative 
unity collapse in course of time. In such unity the forces 
who differe ideologically and even on programme come 
together and remain together while in Opposition but not 
for long in power. 

AS against this experience we find that the BJP, 
committed to Hindustan and Hindu Rashtra and organised ` 
on that basis has. grown from strength to strength. 

In West Bengal, Tripura and Kerala the Left Front is a 
formidable force against the Congress. In West Bengal 
the Left Front is in power for the longest period. This is 
possible as the Left Front or the Left and democratic 
front are based on common ideology, common 
programme and well-knit organisations. The DMK, AIDMK 
in Tamil Nadu, or the Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh 
and the Akalis in Punjab are regional parties. They 
represent the growing sub-national political entity and 
assert for more powers for the States. The Akali Dal 
remains ambiguous on the question of Khalistan within 
the Indian Union and tried to use the terrorism of the 
militant for bargaining. 

These regional parties cannot provide a Rational 
alternative, but can ally themselves with a viable all-India 
alternative depending on the situation. 

It is necessary that the Communists, Socialists and 
other Lefts should review the past experiences and 
instead of trying to forge a heterogenous anti-Congress 
alternative build a Left alternative with the flexibility to 
ally with the democratic forces who agree on a democratic 
alternative programme. On issues, the Lefts should 
strive for the widest unity but for a political alternative the 
Lefts should mobilise the public for a programme-based 
alternative. 

With the changed situation in the world and the 
economic offensive of the Untted States and its efforts to 
dictate, it is necessary that a Left platform is developed, 
and an alternative worked out and projected. This is 
possible in the Hindi heartland if the Communists and the 
Socialists unite on the basis of a programme. But before 
that there should be an open interaction on the earlier 
experiences, | 
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` MUSINGS 
Those were the days... 


PREM BHATIA 


n entirely unexpected joy came to us through 

our television set a few evenings ago. Fiddling 
with the eight buttons on the set to see if there was a 
programme worth watching at that late hour, my wife 
hit upon one which showed Malika Pukhraj, tho 
veteran Pakistani singer of ghazals and geets, and her 
daughter, Tahira (celebrated in her own right) 


performing as a duo. For a whole rapturous hour and. 


more we sat spell-bound fistening to mother and 
daughter, delighted at our chance discovery of a 
source of nostalgic happiness. ; 

My memory of Malika goes back to my younger 
days in Lahore when she had already established for 
herself a reputation for excellence in singing ghazals 
and light, especially pahaari, songs. She belonged to 
Jammu and mostly sang there in her own home until 
she manied Shabir Ahmed, a cricket contemporary of 
mine who became a tehsildar and probably ended up 
as a Deputy Secretary in the Pakistan Government. 
He was a brave man to have manied Malika as men of 
his social class did not ordinarily choose professional 
. singers as life partners. 

But Malika was a very attractive young woman 
apart from being a high-grade singer. She was the 
heart-throb of thousands of Punjabis and was greatly 
missed by admirers in Pakistan until she moved over 
_ to the new Islamic state. Among her admirers were 
people no less than Faiz Ahmad Faiz, the poet, and 
Hafiz Jalandhar, also a great poet and author of 
Pakistan’s national anthem, many of whose famous 
songs she tumed into popular hits. One of the pieces 
she sang the other evening over the TV has been 
among my ancient favourites: 

Lo phir basant aayee 

Phoolon pe rang layee 

And then in a lover's lament: 

Phooli huyee hai sarson 

Bhooli huyee hai sarson. 

As we listened to Malika | remembered a doleful 
remark by Faiz some 13 years after partition. The two 
of us were driving up in a taxi from Rawalpindi to 
Murree along the Jhelum Valley Road leading to 
Kashmir when | noticed that the milestones still 
displayed the distance to Srinagar which had become 
a part of india. | said to Faiz, also a dear old friend 
from our student days at Lahore’s Govemmeni College: 
“These milestones show that you still expect to be in 
Srinagar one day.” 

Faiz sighed and said: “I don't know about Srinagar 
but you people have blocked my entry into Jammu 









where | used to go to see and listen to Malika Pukhraj 
with a paan in my mouth and gajras of jasmine flowers 
on my wrists.” 

From Hafiz Jalandhari to Ghalib and Daag, with a 
couple of other eminent ghazal writers thrown in, 
Malika and Tahira went on singing without a break. 
The mother, who must be past 70, is still very 
attractive and the daughter, who has not yet reached 
Malika’s level of perfection, has inherited a priceless 
legacy which she combines with good looks. How the 
two came over to us through our TV set is still 
unknown to me. However, the Lord be praised for 
giving us television programmes through satellite. 

To those in our country and in Pakistan who say 
that sentiment should have no place in determining 
our relations with an unfriendly neighbour, my answer 
is that you cannot write off history through a war or 
two. Perhaps the future generations in both countries 
will be tree from regrets about our weakening cultural 
and social links, but whether that would be a blessing 
or a tragedy will be decided by our heirs and 
successors and, of course, by future historians. = 

(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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“I want you to take a vow that you will never again listen to the 


voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 
Personally, | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite 
all sections and all the communities that people this vast land of 
ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


that dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 


i4 


bh Leary, J, 
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Modest but Meaningful 


fe two-day India-Pakistan talks at the level of Foreign Secretaries in isthmabad on January 2 

and 3 signify a modest, yet meaningful, step in the direction of opening a new leaf in the 

relations between the two countries that have lately been marred by considerable strains. 
None expected any substantive progress towards breaking the de~dlock on the crucial question 
bedevilling India-Pakistan relationship: Kashmir. But the fact that the two sides had agreed to discuss 
the question threadbare for the first time in many years was in itself of enormous significance. It would 
not be an exaggeration to describe this development as a breakthrough of sorts in the current setting 
dominated by Cold War rhetoric on both sides. 

Notwithstanding the predictably pessimistic notes struck by the hawks in India and Pakistan on the 
outcome of the talks, there is no gainsaying that this dialogue has served the purpose of scaling down 
the temperature of hostilities between the two countries that were on the rise for quite sometime. When 
the expectations of what the talks could achieve in concrete terms were exceedingly low, the results 
should not have come as a source of disappointment in informed circles (although that is precisely 
what is being unfortunately sought to be transmitted through the analyses and commentaries in a 
section of the media in New Delhi). 

In-fhis context Jyotindra Nath Dixit, our Foreign Secretary who is shortly laying down office, needs 
to be complimented for having carried out his extremely difficult assignment in Islamabad with 
distinction. it may be recalled that in his parleys with the Pakistan Foreign Secretary, Shat.ryar Khan, 
soon after Benazir Bhutto's assumption of Prime Ministership, Dixit had readily accepted the Pakistani 
proposal for talks on Kashmir without any precondition. That the discussions took place only now 
reveals the unprepasedness of the Pakistani authorities to encounter such an Indian approach. The 
Islamabad talks were characterised by reiteration of known positions but they were free of 
recriminations. In fact the wide gulf between the Pakistani side's public postures and the stand it took 
at the meeting—not in the least unusual as far as Islamabad is concermed—should not be a cause for 
concem as it is quite on the cards that the Benazir Bhutto Government would speak in different voices 
at the negotiating table and outside. What is really noteworthy is Shahryar Khan's categoric assertion, 
as conveyed to Dixit, that the momentum generated by the talks should not be fost. 

The six specific proposals outlined by Dixit at the talks—relating to deployment of forces in 
Siachen, confidence building measures to stabilise the situation along the Line of Control and 
disarmament, nuclear non-proliferation, economic cooperation, delimitation of maritime boundary in 
the Sir Creek region and Wular barrage—were a manifestation of the importance India attaches to the 
discussions. This is fresh testimony of India’s sincerity to improve the bilateral relationship and 
enhance India-Pakistan interaction in the near future. 

As for Kashmir, for the first time in two decades the two sides have demonstrated their willingness 
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` to tackle this core issue-in-all its dimensions and not push it under the carpet, This is of exceptiona! 


value, 

From the Indian standpoint the problem of Kashmir has to be settled through political negotiations 
with all sections in the Valley and they would have to necessarily include the militants. The perspective 
of greater autonomy for Kashmir should not be lost sight of even for a moment. In this perspective the 
proposed meeting of leaders of the State-level parties at Srinagar followed by an ali-party meet at the 
national level is indeed a hopeful sign and-must be welcomed without equivocation, But for it to be 
successful it is imperative to ensure the participation of the Hurriyat Conference of over 30 
organisations that surfaced during the Hazratbal crisis. This move on the domestic front could 
strengthen the possibilities of fruitful political negotiations in the days ahead. 

Alongside this move in Kashmir the dialogue resumed in Islamabad does hold the promise of 
restoring the atmosphere of amity and goodwill among the two largest components of our 
subcontinent. Only through such meaningful steps backed by purposeful initiatives can we arrest the 
current downturn in India-Pakistan relations so essential for improving the political environment in 
South Asia as a whole. 
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The New Year Farce 


RAJEEV DHAVAN 


i ended in a New Year farce. Our Constitution is founded on 

the responsibility of Ministers to Parliament. The 
responsibility is collective. But, individual Ministers (Shastri in 
1956 over a railway accident, Menon in 1962 over the China 
debacle, Scindia in 1992 over an air crash, Chidambaram in 1992 
over the scam) do and have to accept responsibility for what the 
administration does. No Minister can ever argue that he is not 
responsible for his bureaucracy. If that proposition is accepted, the 
entire edifice of parliamentary responsibility collapses. The civil 
servant is given legal protection from reduction in rank and 
dismissal so that he can be fearless. But he is accountable to his 
Minister, not Parliament. It is the Minister who is responsible to 


he rumpus over the resignation of Manmohan Singh has 


‘ Parliament. 


This responsibility includes resignation which can be of two 
kinds: voluntary or under political duress. Manmohan Singh's 
resignation was totally voluntary. Nobody asked him to resign. He 
did so entirely on his own. A Minister who resigns voluntarily does 
not have a moral leg to stand on. Having resigned he accepts 
moral and political responsibility. Unless he was being totally 
hypocritical or wanted the psychological satisfaction of being told 
that he was a good chap, the submission of a voluntary 
resignation is really the end of a process not the beginning of a 
crisis. But Singh wanted to be politically cuddled; and everyone 
turned out in full force to pat him on the back or, worse still, say 
“goo-chee-goo” to an infantile resignation which was seen as a 
call for confidence in him at the cost of the system. 

If fallacy number one was Manmohan Singh assuming that a 
voluntary resignation is not a resignation but a proposal to resign, 
fallacy number two was that a voluntary political resignation 
requires acceptance. Technically, perhaps. Between resignation 
and acceptance—as in the Satish Chandra case in Allahabad— 
Manmohan Singh could withdraw his resignation. That too, 
assuming that the rules of resignation which apply to the civil 
-servants or judges apply to Ministers. In fact, they do not. But, a 
voluntary resignation is an act of Singh's own volition, an exercise 
of his own judgment. Even if the Prime Minister refused, there is 
no constitutional impediment to Manmohan Singh sticking to his 
moral principles and completing his resignation. Any other result 
would be absurd. The Prime Minister already claims hire-and-fire 
power over his colleagues. Now, he claims custody of their moral 
and political conscience. 

This entire 10-day rumpus—will the Prime Minister accept the 
resignation—has turned out to be a smoke-screen. Instead of 
debating the JPC Report on the financial scam, both Parliament 
and the nation were diverted into considering Manmohan Singh’s 
resignation. It is difficult to believe Singh masterminded a ploy. But 
even if he had planned it, he could not have got better results for 
the Congress party. If he was true to his resignation, he should 
have stuck to it. If he made a mistake on December 23, 1993, he 
should plainly have said so and withdrawn his resignation. But, 
what we have is a reluctance that discounts accountability in 
governance. It places Singh in the position of saying: "Although 
not personally culpable, ! do not have the moral and political right 
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to be a Minister. This | believe. But, you have persuaded me that 
India needs me even if | think myself unworthy.” Contortions of the 
most inelegant kind grace this stance. 

There is yet another fallacy. It comes from the defence of V.C. 
Shukla which wholly and completely rewrites the law of 
responsibility to Parliament. In his defence of Singh and other 
Ministers, Shukla invents a doctrine of actual fault. The amazing 
sequitur of this doctrine is that no Minister will ever resign until it is 
proved beyond doubt that the Minister was at fault. A country ‘may 
fail at war, poverty and death may stalk a famine area, accidents 
may occur, there may a breakdown of the system, the police. may 
indulge in mass rape and kill innocent people, a scam may shake 
the entire financial structure of a nation, but—according to this 
theory—the Minister is not politically responsible. .He need not 
resign (which means accept responsibility) because he was not 
personally involved. This immunity granted to Ministers means that. 
the most indolent or clever Minister who takes no interest in. 
administration or who covers his tracks so well that his personal 
involvement is simply invisible, comes up trumps. 


+ 


THE cabinet system of government makes the Minister wholly and 
totally. responsible for every act of administration. Any other 
doctrine of responsibility would make the very essence of cabinet 
government meaningless. Shukla's defence must be rejected as 
unequivocally as Manmohan Singh's lame-duck resignation. If 
Manmohan Singh’s resignation shows a lack of courage in not 
following through his convictions, Shukla’s defence shows a 
complete lack of moral and political responsibility. 

All this points In the direction of the failure of the system. The 
Bofors pay-off was made contrary to norms. No one resigned or 
accepted responsibility because a JPC accepted failure but did not 
point it at the Prime Minister. Yet, the lapse occurred. Under the 
system of cabinet government, all that has to be proved is a 
failure. To demand anything more than that is to provide a licence 
to rogues and humbugs to hide beneath the protection: of their . 
majorities or take refuge in the elasticity of the rule of law. The 
result is that the system fails. 

Imagine how the system fails! A rank and file follower says to a 
Minister: “We are undone. A great scandal is about to explode in 
your face.” Minister: Don’t worry, we will appoint a committee or. 
something.” Two years later, the committee reports a colossal 
failure with thousands affected. The follower is distressed. The 
Minister says: “Nothing against me really, we will have a 
departmental inquiry to find out who did it." More time elapses. 
Then, someone gets a bright idea: “Why don't | resign, and 
persuade the Prime Minister to reject the resignation.” And, so it 
comes to pass, that no one ever accepts responsibility for what 
they do. There is always some poor fellow who will be persuaded 
to be found out. If V.C. Shukia’s theory of actual fault is a fraud on 
the system, Manmohan Singh’s novel solution of a proposed 
resignation is no less unbecoming. The final tragedy is the , 
confession of bankruptcy that this amazingly talented nation . 
cannot find an alternative to Manmohan Singh. We never seem to 
be at a loss to find ingenious ways of defending political power as 
a right to property. E 

(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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Marathwada University Controversy 
Upper Caste Bias 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 


ven as the Maharashtra Government is set to 

rename the Marathwada University after Dr. 

Bhimrao Ambedkar, the issue has polarised opinion 
in the region and the State in a manner unseen since the 
riots of 1978. Opposition to the measure has not only 
come from the Shiv -Sena chief, Bal Thackeray, but also 
from a section of the Congress. 

The question is an explosive one and symbolises the 
deep rifts over the legacy and significance of Ambedkar. 
That there should be such opposition to renaming a 
university after him, the chief draftsman of the Constitution 
and a posthumous recipient of the country’s highest 
civilian honour, the Bharat Ratna, is itself a measure of 


~ the depth of upper caste resentment against the 


attainment of dignity and equality by the most under- 
privileged section of Indian society. 

The opposition has often been cloaked under the 
issue of the sub-regional identity of Marathwada. But Bal 
Thackeray with his characteristic candour has raised the 
demand for withdrawal of cases lodged under the Civil 
Rights Act. l 

In the rural hinterland, the relations of power are titled 
against the Dalits and the issue of the dogged 
determination of the opponents of the namantar 
(remaming) is aimed at arresting the march of history. 
Maharashtra has a longer history of lower caste 
movements for emancipation than parts of northern India 
where assertion has taken a more explicitly political form 
only in the recent past. i 

Paradoxically, the divide between Brahmins and other 
Hindus was kistorically much deeper in western India. 
While the former were dvijas or twice born, all the others, 
whether “untouchable” or “touchable”, were ekajas—the 
sins committed in their previous birth condemned them 
to their fate. 

Subservience had deep ideological roots. The medieval 
“untouchable” poet Chokhamela sang, “O God, my 
caste is low. How can | serve you? Everyone tells me to 


. go away; How can | see you? When | touch anyone they 


oe 





take offence. Chokhamela wants your mercy.” 

The message was clear: piety and prayer were the 
path to deliverance. One major impetus for change was 
the arrival of the British rulers. Many of the lower castes 
joined the early colonial armies to fight against the 


Peshwas. It is easy to look back on this as “treachery” _ 


but that would ignore the degree of alienation they felt 
from the raj of the Peshwas. 

Further, it was through service in the British armies 
that many Dalits gained access to education. Ambedkar’s 
own father had served in the Bombay Presidency Army. 
In turn, the changes in recruitment policy which led to the 


` 
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removal of the lower castes and the “untouchables” from 
the army just over a century ago led to a spate of 
petitions. 

Phule’s belief in the positive role of the British was not 
very different from that of other nineteenth century 
reformers such as Rammohan Roy. Yet, the demands 
he raised were rooted in an awareness of the specific 
problems of oppressed social groups. 

In Phule’s time, less than one in a 100 of “untouchable” 
children got to attend school. A song sung by children at 
one his society’s schools implored Victoria to devote 
more money for education. “Tell Grandma, we are a 
happy nation,” the children sang, “but 190 million are 
without an education.” 

A Mahar boy who had to carry his own gunny bag to 
school to sit on, he went on to become the first 
“untouchable” in India to get a high school degree, a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, a doctorate and a law degree. 
Through the twenties, his main efforts were strikingly 
similar to those of Mahatma Gandhi, with the emphasis 
being on satyagraha and temple entry; yet he was 
already restive with the Gandhian approach and soon 
moved ahead. 


+ 


AMBEDKAR explicitly rejected Chokhamela’s legacy of 
pleading for mercy—what he demanded was dignity and 
justice. The thrust of Ambedkar’s philosophy was simple: 
the “untouchables” had to resolve their own dilemmas. 
Since Hinduism was founded on scriptures that sanctioned 
the caste based social order, a just solution could only 
be founded on a new edifice. 

This was a central premise for Ambedkar through the 
twists and turns the rest of his life was to take, from the 
demand for a separate electorate for “untouchables” to 
his eventual conversion to Buddhism in 1956. His central 
thrust was, therefore, very different from that of Mahatma 
Gandhi's. 

Ambedkar left a deep impress on the constitutional 
order that emerged in the wake of the British exit from 
India but his political efforts met with limited success. His 
efforts to unify the Scheduled Castes were undercut by 
the ability of his opponents to pit his own jati, the 
Mahars, against other ex-"”untouchable” castes. Also, he 
became one of the first but by no means the last of lower 
caste leaders to be accused of ‘casteism’. 

With the coming of universal franchise, the Congress 
drew on its own record of social work in the course of the 
freedom movement and also extended its own social 
base. The large peasant caste cluster of Marathas 


(Continued on page 32 
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Baiance Sheet of 1993: The New World 





and Its Discontents 


FRED HALLIDAY 


broader context of the evolution, and conflicts, of 
the post-Cold War world. In the fast four years the 





world has undergone a strategic and intellectual: 


earthquake, comparable in effects, though not, at least 
as yet, in the human suffering, of World Wars ! and Il. A 
hegemonic system, and its attendant distribution of 
power, has collapsed. The map of states is -being 
redrawn. A degree of uncertainty, unparalleled since the 
1930s, prevails in the international arena. 

Nineteen ninetythree marked no dramatic shift in the 
processes set in train by the overall shifts in world 
affairs, but it continued these, without, it would appear, 
yielding any resolution of the manifold components of 
this global transformation. That this is so can be seen 
from an examination of what transpired in 1993 itself, 
something that can most easily be done ‘by distributing 
‘the events of that year into four main categories: first, 
the evolution of great power relations; secondly, the 
evolution of the new intermediate and regional powers in 
the international arena; thirdly, the continuation and, in 
some cases, ‘amplification of the ethnic and other 
‘regional’ conflicts that have exploded with the collapse 
of communism; fourthly, the advance, selective but 
significant, of diplomatic processes designed to reduce 
international tension. Nineteen ninetythree was neither a 
year of global crisis, nor one of major resolution: but it 
continued, in all its contradictory character, the evolution 
of the post-1989 world. Nineteen ninetythree saw no 
major shorts in relations between the major states, and 
in some degree it saw a slowing down, a checking, of the 
‘ emergence of new states which had, for strategic and 
“economic reasons, been beneficiaries of the collapse of 

communism. 


1) 


The Great Powers: Domestic Constraints, 
International Uncertainty 
Uncertainty prevailed in the international orientation of 
all three major powers—the' USA, China, and, most of 
all, Russia. In the case of the USA this was, in part, 
because of factors common to the majority of other 
industrialised -democracies: while in no established 
democracy was the political system itself seriously in 
question, the inability to confront enduring economic 
problems, evident in stagnating output and high 
-unemployment rates, was compounded by the crisis of 
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he events of 1993 can be understood within the 









political legitimacy of many of these countries. 

This crisis was most evident in the two industrialised 
democracies which had been ruled by the same party 
since the end of World War ii—Japan and Italy: here a 
series of corruption scandals, in the case of Italy leading 
to the indictment of considerable sections of the whole 
political class, and widespread public distrust of the 
established parties highlighted a discrediting of the 
participants in the system that was made all the easier 
by the end of the Cold War and the silences and defer- 
ence this had enjoined. In the Japanese case it led to the 
first government not run by the Liberal Democratic Party. 

Elsewhere, and most notably in a range European 
countries, the inability of social-democratic parties to 
offer a cogent alternative to the Right-wing opponents 
was compounded by the rise of mass racist movements 
which, while electorally weak, provoked disarray in the 
societies concerned and appeared to compound the lack 
of vision, and credibility, of the Western political systems, 
at the moment when their great opponent had 
disappeared. / 

In the USA itself politics was marked by the accession 
of Clinton to the Presidency, and the focus of the new 
Administration of domestic issues—reducing the budget 
deficit, and introducing a health care programme. This 


-corresponded to a shift, strengthened by events later in 


the year, of US public opinion away from concern with 
international issues to domestic ones. Yet even this did 
not resolve Clinton’s problems: while he began with 
considerable popular and Congressional support, his 


popularity had fallen by the second half of the year, and 


the Republican Opposition in the Congress proved far 
Stronger than expected. At the same time, Clinton found 
it difficult to forge, let alone articulate, a new foreign 
policy. His one great success—the Palestinian-Israeli 
agreement signed in Washington on September 13, with 
a public handshake between Arafat and Rabin—was 
credited to the Norwegian negotiators who had helped to 


` bring it about, and was overshadowed by the confusion 


on policy in other respects, with regard to three other 
crisis countries: Somalia, Haiti, and Bosnia. 

What this reflected was not just the policies or 
difficulties of the Clinton Administration but a broader 
shift in US politics, where there has, prior and subsequent 
to the end of the Cold War, been a sense of a growing 
domestic, social and economic, crisis: There is a belief in 
the US that the -country is declining. The economy has 
Stagnated for some time and the USA has become the 
world’s larget debtor (the main historical achievement of 


the equally forgotten ‘Reagan Revolution’ is that ‘the | 
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dollar is still worth more than the rouble’, as one banker 
recently put it). Domestic problems—crime levels, the 
collapsing infrastructure, drugs, education—are on the 
increase. Americans increasingly make international 
comparisons, something that as long as the rivalry with 
the USSR was primary, and as lorig as US economic 
strength was supreme, they did not do. Thus the rate of 
infant mortality in the US is twice what it is in Japan. In 
the nation’s capital, Washington, the infant mortality rate 
is higher than in Nepal.-In Harlem it is higher than in 
Bangladesh. In his election campaign Clinton pointed out 
that the wages of industrial workers in the US had gone 
down from the first to the tenth in the world. Productivity 
in the US has been rising at a third of the Japanese rate, 
half of the European rate. Urban crime is another major 
concern: the US has the highest percentage of its adult 
population, in jail of any country in the world, and up to 
ten times higher than in some other developed countries. 
These social trends, combined with the loss of 
economic predominance, and the disappearance of a 
clear, global, enemy, have revived speculation about US 
‘isolationism’. In the strict sense, this is nonsense, in that 
in the primary form its international interaction, trade and 
investment overseas, the US has been integrated with 
the rest of the world since 1918 and is, from the point of 
view of investors and lenders elsewhere, as much a 
preferred target as it was in the second half of the 
nineteenth century: of this the Japanese investors in 
particular have no doubt. What the implications are for 
US strategic policy, and in particularly its military policy, 
are less clear. It would be a curious vindication of the 
theory of balance of power if the decline of the USSR 
was followed not by the rise of another global challenger 
to the US, but by an enduring entropy of American 
power. The world has, since 1989, been in a unipolar 
condition, and it will take more than the uncertainties of 
Clinton, or the abstentions of the Congress, to-alter this. 
Over the longer run, rival economic powers may form 
economic blocs, and new military powers, with a regional 
focus, may emerge. But it remains unclear what the 
implications for the world of this anomalous situation will 
be, with the major power retreating, not in the face of 
external pressure, but of internal preoccupation. The 
options taken by this most unpredictable global power 
will, however, have effects far beyond its own frontiers. 
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OF the two other major powers, one, China, has 
increasingly come to assert its military, and even more 
so economic, power in the post-1989 situation. China is 
increasing its defence expenditure by around 10 per cent 
per year, a programme that is causing anxiety throughout 
East Asia, and which is stimulating competitive increases 
in military expenditure from its neighbours. The result is 
that the Far East has become the arena not only of the 
major economic changes in the contemporary world, the 
region of greatest growth and trade expansion, but also 


the area of greatest military expansion, the one region 
where the strategic arms race has increased since the 
end of the Cold War. China’s economic growth has also 
stimulated this: its economy has been growing at around 
eight per cent per annum for the past three years, and 
its GNP is now second in the world only to that of the 
USA. In 1992 there were 40,000 foreign investment 
deals in the booming coastal regions of China. The 
evident international economic and military consequences 
of this are compounded by the internal strains and 
uncertainties all this is producing in China: divisions 
between the prosperous coastal and deprived inner 
regions are rising, there is growing pressure for 
uncontrolled migration to the cities (something communist 
rule has prevented upto now—there are no shanty towns 
in China), and the regime is finding it more and more 
difficult to combine economic decentralisation with political 
‘control. Most importantly, everything, in a country of 1.3 
billion people, seems to depend on the will on one old 
man, who cannot be long for this earth. 

The pessimists evoke several dark scenarios: an 
aggressive and confident China reasserting traditional 
domination over its neighbours; a. militaristic China 
provoking Japan into reasserting its strategic ambitions; 
a chaotic, civil war in China following the death of Deng, 
spreading chaos throughout the region and releasing 
millions of boad people onto the seas, to, in the first 
instance, Japan. It is worth recalling that the great 
international conflicts of the twentieth century began not 
in Europe but in the rivalries of the China seas—with the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894 and the Russo-Japanese of 


` 1904 persaging World War |, and the Japanese seizure 


of Manchuria in 1931 and of all of China in 1937 
introducing World War II. Yet for the optimists, China is 
the major boom economy in the world, and an example, 
in contrast to the USSR, of how to manage the transition 
from communism to capitalism. 


® 


THE country which most captured the international 
headlines in 1993 was, of course, Russia, with the 
explosion of conflict between Yeltsin and his supporters 
in September. This was preceded by a series of conflicts 
and uncertainties attendant upon the collapse of the 
communist regime: several protracted ethnic and inter- 
state conflicts on the borders of the USSR (Nagorno- 
Karabakh, Georgia, Transdnester, Baltic states), the 
continued downward spiral of the Russian economy 
itself, uncertainties about the secessionist impulses in’ 
the Tatar, Bashkir, Karelian, and’ eastern Siberian 
regions. While Yeltsin appeared, in the crisis of December 
1992, to have gained the upper hand for the moment, he 
seemed then to lose the political initiative in the ensuing 
months. 

The crisis of September was at first not a violent one; 
but when radical nationalist and Left elements‘used the 
impasse between the President and Parliament to stage 
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an armed uprising, Yeltsin reacted in a disproportionately 
repressive manner, with the loss of nearly 200 lives and 
substantial physical, and even more so political and 
psychological, damage. In this sense, the crisis, and the 
ensuing parliamentary elections, resolved little, and the 
process of disintegration and fragmentation of the stae 
continued. What this meant was that the future of the 
state occupying one-sixth of the globe, and with massive 
military and political implications for its neighbours, also 
remained uncertain, with no easy resolution, even were 
any of the contenders—liberal Westernisers, illiberal 
nationalists, secessionist regions—to prevail. What 1993, 
above all, involved was, therefore, uncertainty in internal, 
and equally international, orientation of all three major 
powers. 


The Regional Powers: Enhancement Postponed 

For the emerging regional powers 1993 was a 
continuation of their ambivalence, above all, for domestic 
reasons. In addition of throwing into question the policies 
of the most powerful states, the end of the Cold War has 
created a situation in which, with the breakup of the pre- 
existing order, new regionai alliances and new potential 
hegemons have emerged: in Europe, Germany, in the 
Caucasus, Black Sea and Central Asia, Turkey. In the 
Far East the realignments are less major, because 
Soviet power was weaker, but it has encouraged, and 
coincided with, an increase in both Chinese and Japanese 
power. The impact on Indo-China, with the removal of 
the Soviet role in Cambodia and Vietnam, and in the 
North-East Asian region, are, nonetheless, substantial 
and continuous. Some of these regional changes take us 
back to a situation before 1914—the pattern of alliances 
in the ‘Balkans and in the Baltic are cases in point. 
Others are new—the Turkish-lranian contest in Central 
Asia only a remote descendant of earlier ones. 

In Europe the evolution of a post-Cold War system 
proceeded slowly. Within the EEC the Maastricht Treaty 
survived, and the European Union came into being on 
November 1: but the optimism and the dynamism which 
had accompanied the Treaty’s signing in 1991 now 
appeared to have faded and there was growing reluctance 
within a*range of countries to sustain the ideal of the 
European Union. This was as much to do with the 
intractable economic problems, notably unemployment, 
which the EEC states faced, but it also reflected the 
broader crisis of political institutions and_ political 
perspectives. In external relations the EEC appeared 
unable to act—divided and- feckless over former 
Yugoslavia, uncertain about the process for admitting 
other countries, reluctant to consider a new security 
arrangement, ‘unable to come up with an agreed 
common position in the GATT talks with the USA. Yet, 
as with the political institutions of the constituent states, 
there was no extreme crisis, and much of the work of 
negotiation and management continued: the very fact 
that so many other coutnries wanted to join was a sign of 
the fong-run economic anud political credibility of the 
EEC. The Community's most important problem was that 
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it relied for its self-image on a sense of momentum, be it 
in internal integration or international effectiveness, and it 
was this that was so dramatically absent in the early 
1990s. 
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IF this uncertainty pervaded the EEC as a body, it was 
equally evident in the policies of the individual great 
powers who had, supposedly, been the beneficiaries of 
the end of communism. Thus in 1993 Germany remained 
cautious about assuming a greater international role, and 
remained preoccupied by the absorption of the neue 
Bundeslander into the Federal Republic. The continued 
violence of racist youth groups, and the dispute on 
revising the asylum law were indications of the continued 
internal political cost of the post-1989 order. 

Turkey, which had appeared to be a major beneficiary 
of the collapse of communism, with the emergence of a 
belt of Turkic states ‘from the Pamirs to the Adriatic’, 
found itself equally preoccupied with internal problems, in 
this case the unresolved guerrilla war that had been 
waging with the Kurdish PKK and had cost around 
10,000 lives since 1984. A ceasefire brokered by the 
Iragi Kurdish leadership in the spring of 1993 broke down 
within a month, and led to intensified repression by the 
Turkish counter-guerrilla forces against the Kurdish 
population, a response exacerbated by the militaristic 
and demagogic policies of the PKK itself. 

The other regional power that had, after 1989, 
appeared to be a major beneficiary of the collapse of 
communism and the USSR was Iran: for the first time in 
two centuries, Russia no longer had a frontier with Iran, 
and there was no major enemy on the country’s frontier. 
The Iranian Government officials themselves seemed to 
believe a new era, of economic prosperity and Islamic 
brotherhood, was at hand. Events since then have 
shown how false this was: fran is not in a position to 
compete economically in Central Asia and its own 
internal economic situation has worsened; political forces 
allied to Iran have failed in Afghanistan, Tajikistan and 
Azerbaijan; Teheran’s relations with the West have 
remained bad, and foreign investment and credit have 
been inhibited by political differences. lran is potentially a 
major economic, strategic and cultural power in the 
region, but it has been marginalised by its own foreign 
policy choices and has gained little from the end of the 
Cold War. As much as the other regional powers, it is 
limited in its options by domestic political differences and 
preoccupations. 

In the Far East Japan remained uncertain about its 
international role, and avoided any major involvement in 
the UN or other activities: the role of its peace-keeping 
observers in Cambodia caused considerable uncertainty 
at home, and, as in previous years, the focus of 
Japanese political attention was on domestic difficulties— 
scandals in the ruling and Opposition parties, a stalling of 
the economy, the collapse of overextended firms, even a 
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crisis in the royal family. Like Germany, and Turkey, 
Japan was looking for a new role, and was keen to 
acquire a place on the Security Council. It was also 
assembling the means to produce a credible nuclear 
deterrent, were it to be needed, through the accumulation 
of enriched nuclear materials, of a long-range missile 
capability. But neither its domestic political consensus, 
nor its strategic orientation, enabled it, as yet, to assume 
a radically different international stance. 


Regional Conflicts: Disorders, Paralyses, Advances 

While the pattern of great power relations remained 
uncertain, even greater confusion surrounded the various 
ethnic and local inter-state conflicts that dominated much 
of the post-Cold War agenda. In one sense, the 
emphasis on these was distorted, in that the Cold War 
had also, and in many periods to a greater extent, been 
a period in which local wars and inter-ethnic conflicts had 
raged. Moreover, the end of the Cold War, from 1988 
onwards, had been accompanied by a wave of settlements 
of conflicts that had been exacerbated by Cold War 
confrontation: Namibia, South Africa, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Cambodia had all seen significant 
improvements as a result of declining international 
tensions. 

On the other hand, some of the most alarming trends 
of 1993 were ones that had long predated 1989: this 
applied in particular to the spread of communalist and 
fundamentalist political movements in a range of Third 
World countries, some Islamic (Egypt, Algeria) but some 
not (India). In the Islamic states fundamentalists did not 
succeed in taking power, as they had previously done in 
lran and Sudan, but they sustained an increasingly 
militant, and violent, opposition to the state, targeting 
state officials and secular intellectuals alike and 
undermining the already fragile economies of those 
countries. In India the Hindu chauvinists of the RSS and 
its related paramilitary organisation, the Shiv Sena, 
continued the campaign they had waged in the previous 
year, with the destruction of the mosque at Ayodhya: 
there were violent clashes in Bombay and Calcutta, and 
a growing prospect that the BJP, the main political 
organisation of the Hindu communalists, would come to 
power. As in Algeria and Egypt, the corruption and lack 
of competence of the long-established secular moderni- 
sing regime had opened the way for the rise of a semi- 
fascist alternative, invoking religion to discredit the 
secular regimes they sought to replace. 


+ 


IN addition to the very real menace which these 
movements posed, within the countries concerned and 
internationally, there were other reasons why the range 
of local conflicts caused such anxiety: first, the end of 
the Cold War had raised hopes in a ‘new world order’ 
which these conflicts belied; secondly, they appeared 
particularly intractable, in part because they were not 
invested with any more general ideological or strategic 


` significance, and were, therefore, resolutely particularist 


in their aspirations; thirdly, the impact of these conflicts 
on opinion in the developed countries was all the greater 
because a considerable number of them were taking 
place in Europe and could not be disregarded as a 
product of Third World underdevelopment; finally, because, 
while some of the conflicts had existed prior to 1989, 
some had been stimulted or even created by the demise 
of the communist system—in Yugoslavia, and in areas of 
the former USSR. The authoritarian multinational order 
of the communist states had given way to the mayhem 
of Dushambe, Stepanakert, Sukhumi and Sarajevo. 

If, in themselves, these conflicts were a source of 
pessimism, and raised the spectre of the spread of such 
conflicts elsewhere, particularly to other, hitherto 
comparatively tranquil, areas of the USSR, the response 
of the international community to them was a further, 
major, cause for concern. In the case of former 
Yugoslavia, not only could they not prevent them for 
occurring, but they had little impact on the conduct of the 
war and the gross violations of the rights of civilians 
involved, and equally seemed unable to adduce, let 
alone impose, diplomatic solutions. The sorry spectacle 
of the Vance-Owen, later Vance-Stoltenberg, initiatives 
in the former Yugoslavia was reproduced in the Caucasus, 
Somalia, southern Sudan and elsewhere. Much was 
made of specific factors inhibiting the international 
response—divided European opinions on Croatia and 
Bosnia, understimation of the force of Serbian expansio- 
nism, fear of reinforcing an ‘Islamic’ element in Sarajevo. 
But while all these factors were relevant, the common, 
underlying, reason for the debacle of the international 
reaction to Yugoslavia, and elsewhere, lay in the 
domestic politics of the major Western states. In none of 
these states—Europe, the USA, let alone Japan—was 
public opinion willing to support the deployment of large. 
numbers of troops on peace-keeping operations, with the 
likely costs, duration and political risks involved. There 
certainly was a lack of political will and vision on the part 
of the relevant politicians: but this was not an entirely 
ungrounded timidity, given the mood in the major 
countries concerned, and, above all, the reluctance of 
US public opinion to back such actions. That this was so. 
was evident from the difficulties the Clinton Administration 
had even in such minor and clear-cut affairs as Somalia 
and Haiti. 

This contrasted with the willingness of the Western 
states and some of their allies to take action only three 
years earlier in the case of Iraq. Many had hoped, or. 
feared, that this would lead to a new phase of 
interventionism, but this was not so, as Bush discovered 
in his failure to be re-elected. Elsewhere there was 
neither the clear material interest, nor the clear moral 
issue, nor the prospect of a quick victory, that had swung 
opinion over Kuwait. Yet even here, even in the 
aftermath of the ‘Mother, of. all Battles’, uncertainty 
prevailed. Despite the defeat of 1991 and the imposition 
of sanctions on Iraq, together with the subtraction of the 
northern third of the country in the safe haven policy, the 
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regime of Saddam survived defiantly. Moreover, Saddam 
made it clear that if and when the opportunity arose, Iraq 
would reassert control over the Kurdish north of the 
country and reoccupy Kuwait. While many outside and 
inside Iraq hoped that Saddam, indeed the whole 
regime, would be overthrown, Saddam was biding his 
time and hoping that at some point in the future he would 
‘be allowed to recommence oil exports. The US line, 
proclaimed by the new Administration, was to pursue a 
policy of ‘dual containment’ towards both Iraq and tran: 
while sustainable in the short run, this policy ran the risk 
of creating an alliance between the two regional outcasts 
that would undermine US strategy and that of its Arab 
allies. At the same time, both Teheran and Baghdad 
-thought that in the end Washington would have to 
choose one against the other: hence their hope was that 
if they avoided major confrontation with the West, they 
would be the first to be allowed to escape from the dual 
containment policy. 


Negotiation and Compromise: the Achievements 

This pattern of great power incompetence and growing 
ethnic and civil disorder was not, however, universal: in 
some countries 1993 was marked not by regression but 
by consolidation and some, albeit tentative, advance. 

One such case was Cambodia where, after the most 
costly UN peace-keeping operation ever, internationally 
supervised elections were held in May, followed by the 
establishment of a coalition government. While differences 
' bétween the main partitipating parties were strong, the 
most important uncertainty concerned the reaction of the 
Khmer Rouge, who had boycotted the elections -and 
remained entrenched in their western redoubts, with 
substantial arms and natural resources under their 
control. To the surprise of most observers, the Khmer 
Rouge did not seriously disrupt the elections, and in the 
ensuing months appeared to be losing the initiative, with 
a stream of defectors leaving its ranks. At the same time 
the most important backers of the Khmer Rouge, the 
military in Thailand, also seemed, under some international 
pressure, to be abandoning their former allies. Whether 
the new political arrangement in Cambodia would last or 
fall to attack from without, or dissension from within, was 
not clear; on first sight a major advance seemed to have 
been made. 


+ 


THE most spectacular case of this was in the Middle 
East, with the signing on September 13 of the agreement 
of principles between Israel and the PLO. Few who had 
been aware of the agony involved in this could have 
failed to be rnoved by what was an unexpected, and for 
all its faults, welcome. This agreement was certainly a 
dangerous one, and one that left many questions 
unanswered. It may well go wrong; it was not made in 
heaven. It was made by two quite precarious national 
leaderships. It was, in historical perspective, greatly 
unfair to the Palestinians, who will end up with, at best, 


around a quarter of what was once their territory, and for 
whom, at this stage, there is not yet the guarantee of a 
sovereign state. Yet, for reasons of calculation and of 
human optimism, it was a welcome event, of potentially 
great significance: for all concerned it aroused some 
hope, it set a marker for future advance. Within the 
Palestinian and Israeli societies, it aroused anxiety which 
could, and should, be addressed, at least in part, by 
international guarantees. However, the principle of mutual 
recognition by Palestinians and Israelis, and the possibility 
of two states, is now there, with the assent of much of 
the outside world. That, at least, provided a basis, and 
one to go back to, even if things were to break down in 
the months and years to come. 

The question that was most frequently asked was 
whether this agreement could work and there may be 
two contextual answers that heip to suggest some 
optimism. The first is that this Arab-Israeli agreement 
was one of several that have been reached in the past 
four years, some of them in conflicts that had involved 
much greater loss of life than the Arab-Israeli. Some of 
these have failed: Afghanistan and Angola. Others were 
stymied—Sahara, Cyprus—or in a state of dangerous 
uncertainty—Camboida, Mozambique, South Africa. But 
others had, more or less, worked: El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Namibia, Eritrea, Yemen. The odds are that the Palestine- 
Israeli agreement will be, for some time, in the middie 
category, but this comparative listing suggests that quite 
surprising things may happen. This is ail the more so 
because of the other contextual factor that, as with the 
others, international factors played an important part. If, 
beyond mutual exhaustion and the workings of years of 
secret contacts, one were to identify the reasons why 
Arafat and Rabin agreed to this compromise, then three 
factors, above all, would be relevant: the end of the Cold 
War which lessened the sense of both sides that they 
had an unconditional external patron; the Gulf war which, 
through Saddam's missiles, highlighted |srael’s vulnerability 
and undermined the self-confidence of the PLO; and, 
perhaps most importantly, the rise of Islamic fundamen- 
talism which promises both Arafat and Rabin many 
dangers in the years to come, which they will be the 
better able to face if they have worked out some deal 
between them. Whatever happens in Jericho or 
Jerusalem, these are enduring and major trends that are 
pushing the two sides, and the other secular Arab 
regimes around them (particularly Egypt), to the table. 
They are, as it were, battening down the roof before the 
storm breaks. 

lf the agreement signals a shift in attitudes by the 
protagonists, it also forces a comparable shift amongst 
those following it from outside, and nowhere more so 
than in regard to the legitimacy of the Palestinian case. 
Outsiders found it easy to criticise the Palestinians for 
not accepting the realities and legitimacy of an Israeli 
State: they ‘should’, in some abstract sense, have 
accepted the legitimacy of an Israeli state in 1948, when 
the partition plan was first mooted and the idea of the 
two peoples living in one state, ‘secular democratic’ or 
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whatever, was always naive. All sorts of explanations in 
terms of the particularly unrealistic, or intransigent, or 
anti-Jewish, propensities of the Palestinians was invoked. 
But this was unrealistic: no people: in the world could 
easily accept that, in the space of two or three 
generations, the majority of p national territory has 
been taken by a settler population. So the. Palestinians 
resisted, with whatever means were at their disposal, 
some, but by no means most, reprehensible. One can 
only wonder what the response would have been, on 
America, or British, or French, territory if a comparable 
demographic and territorial shift had occurred since 
1920. The mutual recognition embodied in the agreement 
ends that phase. For Palestinians and Israelis the 
agreement therefore opens up the possibility, no more, 
of a better future and one in which, over time, they can 


free themselves not only from the fear of war, but also- 


from the agonies of the past. 


Interpreting the Post-1989 World 

These events, fragmentary and ongoing as they are, 
nonetheless form part of the evolution of the post-1989 
order as a whole, to which we can now turn. The world 
created by this set of changes corresponds to no easy 
model, and has rightly provoked considerable 
bewilderment. In broad terms, three kinds of response 
have predominated in discussion over the past three 
years or so. One is an optimistic one, that sees the world 
as having moved decisively forward and as being in a 
period when certain desirable goals—peace, democracy, 
greater prosperity—are now available to all. The second 
is a pessimism of the Left which asserts that we are in a 
new imperialist epoch—that the North is incapable of 
assisting in the development of the South, that ecological 
destruction is oncoming, that the USA will, on its own, or 
in association with its old allies, use the new opportunities 
to dominate the world. An alternative form of pessimism, 
a gloomy sobriety of the Right, sees the breakdown of 
the Cold War order as, in many respects, a return to the 
world before 1914, or between the two World Wars, 
leading to greater inter-state conflict, nuclear proliferation 
and hyper-nationalism. 

These approaches have the merit of making sense of 
the world, but in somé obvious respects they are all 
deficient. The hope that the liberal democratic model will 
within any realistic time-scale be generalised the worid 
as a whole, is illusory, as is the belief that war and 
military competition as a feature of international relations 
will decline. For a brief period in 1988 and 1989, when 
the USA and USSR were working together to reduce 
points of tension, the term ‘new world order’ had a real, if 
limited, meaning. The collapse of the USSR has deprived 
it of that meaning, and the proliferation of conflict, not 
only in the Third World, but in the Balkans as well, shows 
how unfounded this oneiric outlook was. Even in its 
liberal internationalist form, according to which the great 
powers will do their best to help sort out the world, it is 
misleading, since it overstates the willingness of the 
governments, or populations, of the developed world to 


assume their global responsibilities. The reluctance of 
any of the Western countries to become involved in 
Bosnia, the reservations of Japanese politicians, and the 
confusion about Clinton's foreign policy bear this out. 

The contrary position received much support from the 
Gulf war, and there were many who sought to draw 
general lessons about the post-communist world from 
that event. It is now possible, at the end of 1993, and 
two-and-a-half years after the end of that conflict, to 
leave aside the, often solipsistic, analysis of why the war 
occurred, and see that the critics of the war have, in 
most respects, and not least with regard to the longer- 
run significance of the conflict, been proven wrong. First 
of all, and for all the destruction visited on Iraq, the cost 
was far less than its critics suggested at the time: total 
Iraqi dead were around 10,000—a tenth or twentieth of 
what was claimed—and, despite rhetoric about Iraq 
being ‘bombed back to the stone age’, most of the war 
damage has within a year or so of the war been 
repaired. The US has not been able to use its victory to 
put pressure on its economic rivals, or on other Third 
World countries; militarist sentiment has shown no 
permanent increase in the US, as George Bush found 
out to his disappointment; while critics claim the war 
achieved nothing, it has had some significant, if as yet 
incomplete, consequences—there has been movement 
on a range of Middle Eastern issues, including the Arab- 
israeli issue and some greater freedom of expression, 
for Kuwaitis themselves, in Kuwait. The Gulf war was an 
important, but essentially diversionary, chapter in world 
affairs. 

The pessimistic perspective of a return to 1914 
appears to draw sustenance from new forms of: inter- 
state conflict and from this rise of nationalism, but it 
forces the analogy too far: the major powers are not, on 
present evidence, in the grip of nationalism directed 
against each other, and are relatively uninterested in 
preparing for military action against each other; there is a 
torrent of nationalism around, but it takes a communal, 
inter-ethnic, as distinct from strategic, form; the states 
themselves involved on the. international scene have 
changed dramatically since 1914, most notably by the 
universalisation of democracy (no major state had 
universal suffrage in 1914) and by the growth of 
economic prosperity. Germany, for one, is not the state it 
was in 1914, or 1939: neo-Nazi youth is repugnant, but it 
is not yet dangerous for other states, as was Kaiser 
Wilhelm or Adolf Hitler. We are, therefore, in what is in 
many respects a new international situation, both with 
regard to the pattern of the post-1945 period, and more 
generally. 


+ 


THIS perspective, and the pattern of events of 1993, 
give us at least some context within which to assess the 
broader pattern of the post-Cold War world. The 
historical outlines and hence originality of what happened 
in the late 1980s can be summarised in brief. A bloc of 
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states, dominated by the USSR, and which since the 
1940s been engaged in great power competition with the 
West, and which had, 
been challenging the Western world since 1917, collapsed. 
The originality of this system's collapse . needs 
recognition: it occurred without inter-state war, in a very 
short space of time, without the presence of evident 
forms of political vanguards or organisation and without 
significant bloodshed. Moreover, in contrast to other 
revolutions since 1789 which had to some degree 
claimed to defy the international norm or propound 
something ‘new, those propounding change in this 
context wanted not, as had hitherto almost always been 
the case, the creation of something ‘new’, an alternative 
to the prevailing world order, but rather conformity to that 
order, a recruitment and incorporation, as rapid and 
painless as possible, into what was deemed to be the 
prevailing norm, be it ‘civilisation’ ‘demoocracy’, the 
‘West’, or ‘modernity’. Certain qualifications of a major 
kind are necessary: most of those ruled by Communist 
Parties in 1988 (1.7 billions) still are (1.4 billions); there is 
no certainty aout what kinds of governments will emerge 
in the former Soviet Union, or in many of its former allies; 
the future pattern of Russian foreign policy is obscure. 
Nonetheless, a cataclysm of great proportions has 
occurred, and one that brings to end not only the Cold 
War and the challenge of the Bolshevik Revolution but 


' also a longer period of international history in which a 


movement of contestation of the hegemonic capitalist 
form was identifiable. At the risk of what one could term 
‘megalo-presentism’, it could be suggested that 1989 
brought to the end a period of history that began in 1789 
with the French Revolution. In this sense the argument 
of Fukuyama, that what is new about the contemporary 
situation is there is only one set of answers now 
acceptable on a world scale, is to a considerable degree 
valid. It is in this, above all, that the historic importance 
of 1989 consists. 


+ 


IN this perspective the ‘end of the Cold War is a 
composite phenomenon involving four broad historical 
trends: evident in 1993, as before, these will all take time 
to work themselves. In the first place, the end of the Cold 
War marks the end of the inter-state conflict that has 
dominated the world since 1945 and the end of the 
Soviet-US nuclear confrontation. 

Two obvious prospective issues are whether this 
marks an end of great power military rivalry as a whole, 
for a generation or so, and whether a new pattern of 
inter-state blacs and hegemony will emerge to replace 
the old. The argument on the former would seem to have 
considerable historical force—that for a century since the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894 great powers have been 
engaged in major military confrontation, or in the threat 
thereof. The prospect of this now seems definitely to 
have receded and while there are those who foresee 
new great power conflicts in the future, the pattern of the 
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in the form of the USSR itself, | 


past century would appear to have been broken. 

As for hegemony, we now see a situation of great 
fluidity in which no bloc of states seems likely to emerge 
to match the USA, but where in the caution of the Clinton 
Presidency the USA itself appears reluctant to play the 
‘Roman’ role which the collapse of the USSR has allotted 
to it. The argument that war between states is almost 
precluded when they are liberal democratic states has 
much to recommend it, and, if true, would focus our 
attention on whether some of the great powers, Russia 
or Japan, or depression-ridden US, UK or Germany, may 
in the longer run diverge from this model. 

The second dimension of the end of the Cold War is 
the end of communism as a political force. As already 
indicated this is, as yet, a phenomenon confined to 
Europe: but the trend within China would seem to 
indicate a move towards capitalism, if not liberalism, and 
the remaining communist states are unable to provide an 
international alternative (Cuba, Vietnam, North Korea). 
Whatever else follows the death of Deng, it is unlikely to 
be a lasting return to the pre-1978 order. 

- Two large questions arise here: first, what the future 
of an alternative to capitalism now is, and if it has one at 
all; and secondly, what the historical import of the whole 
communist experience was. In regard to the first it 
seems that no programme of revolutionary political 
challenge to liberal capitalism from the Left now has any 
serious ‘credit or support: the communist challenge is 
now exhausted, What remains are variants of social- 
democratic adaptation within advanced capitalism, but 
ones that are more and more restricted in part by 
international conditions, in part by changing social and 
political configurations within individual countries 
themselves. It is conventional to state that the collapse 
of social-democracy is in part a result of the failure of 
communism: the reverse may, however, be the case—the 
dynamic role of social-democracy and its equivalents 
was broken in most advanced countries in the 1970s 
(Britain, the USA, Australia, Germany). In 1993 some 
social-democratic parties were re-elected—in Spain, and 
in Australia. But that of France was ousted, and the 
programme of accommodation, evident for more than 
two decades, continued. It was because of the very lack 
of a credible middle, or third, road that the choices facing 
communist reformers in the late 1980s were already all 
the starker. 

The question of what was communism, too near to 
allow an easy perspective, has occasioned several 
candidate explanations: a dictatorial tendency whereby 
revolutionary elites seized contro! of societies, a flawed 
movement for the self-emancipation of the working class, 
an expression of messianism, a product of oriental 
despotism, a failed developmentalist project. One judicious 
author (Perry Anderson, quoting Carlo Ginzburg) has 
recently suggested that communism may end up being 
comparable to the Jesuit experiment in Paraguay, a 
rational attempt at insulating a section of the world trom 
international pressures and sustaining an alternative 
development path, and one that was much idealised by 
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intellectuals at the time, but one which was in the end to 
collapse almost without trace. Some explanation involving 
different elements of the candidates listed above may be 
most appropriate: we should not forget that this attempt 
to escape the conventional path of capitalist development 
was for a time remarkably successful, not least in the 
ideological and military challenge it posed to the West, 
but was ïn the end forced to capitulate, and to do so 
almost without a semblance of resistance. Although now 
seen as inevitable, this was not how the communist 
experiment appeared for many decades: both amongst 
those who supported it, and those who feared it, there 
was a belief in the efficacy of socialist state intervention 
that subsequent events have belied. If nothing else, the 
communist collapse deserves careful study from the 
Perspective of those who believe in elite-led or state- 
dictated social and economic development. 

The third element in the end of the Cold War is the 
breakup of the USSR, and of its attendant alliance 
system, leading among other things to the fragmentation 
of states, a process taken further in 1993 with the 
breakup of Czechoslovakia in January, and the 
independence of Eritrea from Ethiopia in May. Here it is 

¡not at all clear if the process of fragmentation is 
complete, not only with regard to Eastern Europe but 
` also to Russia itself: the RFSFR is subject to substantial 
centrifugal forces and may yet break up into three parts 
under international and internal pressure. Even if the 
process of fragmentation is complete already, it has 
unleashed powerful changes in the international arena. 


+ 


THE collapse of communism has, therefore, broken a 
‘regime’ or norm that prevailed since the end of the 
Second World War, in terms of which the existing map of 
the world, for all its iniquities and arbitrariness, was 
maintained. For all the talk of secession and unification 
that marked the post-1945 epoch, it is striking how, until 
1989, the map more or less held. States became 
independent, some lost: bits of territory, but the actual 
division into 170-odd states was more or less frozen. 
Unification or fusion occurred only by force and at 
moments of uncertainty arising from decolonisation 
(Palestine, Western Sahara, Timor and, it can be 
argued, Tibet). Secession only occurred in the case of 
Bangladesh in 1971, but that was of an entity that was 
already geographically separated from the rest of Pakistan. 
Since 1989 both fusion and fission have come again into 
the order of the day: the fusion of the Yemens and the 
. Germanies will be followed, albeit with some delay, by 
that of the Koreas and probably, in some form or other, 
of the (three) Chinas. On the other hand, fission has 
been the fate of the multiethnic states of the former 
communist system (the USSR, Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, 
Czechoslovakia), with the result that in the space of two 
‘years over twenty new sovereign states have come into 
existence. i 


No-one can yet tell what the longer-term demonstration 


little doubt that the breaking of the post-1945 regime will 
encourage many others to think that they too can 


. achieve separate statehood. This will affect some areas 


more than others: but parts of the Europe and Africa, as 
well as India, are likely to be subject to increased strains, 
now that it has been shown that secession is allowed. It 
may turn out in the end (say, by the year 2000) that the 
fragmenting impact of 1989 will not be universal, but will 


- effects of this process are going to be, but there can be f 


be confined to those countries where there has been a. 


crisis of communist rule only. This is plausible since in 
most cases where secession has been successful it has 
been: not only, or even not so much, because of the 
strength of the secessionist movement, as because of a 
weakening, in war or through abrupt political change, of 
the power of the central state. Such a weakening is what 
has characterised the communist world, and is not a 
general phenomenon: but even if such a weakening of 
state power does not occur elsewhere, and hence permit 
new states to emerge, the demonstration effect of what 
has taken place will encourage movements to think, and 
struggle, for a repetition of what nationalist ideology 
presents as a result of secessionist effort alone. 

Finally, the collapse of communism and the apparent 
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spread of liberal democratic political forms to a range of . 


countries, post-communist and Third World, ‘had led 
some to suggest that a new era of global democracy is 
at hand. This is in essence the argument of Fukuyama, 
although he is careful to state that he distinguishes 
between the claim that there is no other viable model on 
offer from the claim that its consolidation in all countries 


is imminent or even plausible. In certain respects, this - 


claim is a valid one, in that the end of communism has, 
in spite of the survival of the Asian communist bloc, 
underlined the extent to which the old, alternative 
revolutionary, path of political development is not viable 
or attractive. In some parts of the Third World—Sendero 
Luminoso in Peru, the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, the 
PKK in Turkey--dogmatic parties of the traditional Left 
continue, but they offer no solution, except further blood- 
letting, to the problems their societies face: the first two 
suffered serious reverses in 1993. 

Much is made of the ‘Islamic’ challenge, not least by 
protagonists of the Koran themselves, who make out 
that with the collapse of communism they represent the 
true challenge to the West: but Islamism is no challenge 
to the’ West, upon which it depends financially and 
militarily. If it is a threat to anyone it is to the peoples of 
the Muslim world itself who face the prospect of decades 
of rule by incompetent, cruel and benighted regimes that 
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have no answer, other than demagogy and the gun, to` 


the socio-economic difficulties these countries face. 
+ 


THERE is no global alternative to the dominant consensus 
at the moment, yet the latter is far more precarious and 
imperfect than its supporters imply. 
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First, the attainment of a democratic system is not a 
rapid or once-and-for-all process, but takes a long period 
of transition to attain: Britain and the USA became fully 
democratic, in the sense of one person-one vote, only in 
the 1960s, after hundreds of years of development and 
many other states are in the process of attaining this 
through various forms of ‘semi-democratic’ evolution— 
Mexico, Singapore and Egypt being cases in point. 

Second, no-one can be sure if a democratic system is 
established for at least a generation: the fate of the 
Weimar Republic and of a range of Third World 
democracies that appeared reasonably secure in the 
1960s and 1970s should make that clear (Lebanon, 
Liberia, Ceylon). The political strains within most countries 
newly arrived at pluralism indicate that matters may take 
a very different turn in the years ahead. Nineteen 
ninetythree gave examples enough of that: growing 
tensions in one of the most enduring Third World 
democracies (India); military overthrow of a recently 
elected government in Africa (Burundi); continued crises 
of democratic rule in Latin America (Chile, Brazil). 

Thirdly, while the Left authoritarian model has been 
discredited, there is far from being unanimity amongst 
capitalist states that democracy on some kind of 
American-European model] is most desirable. In the Far 
East in particular there are a range of states where 
alternative forms of capitalism, not of the most brutal, but 
authoritarian nonetheless, can be identified and, which 
may provide a more attractive model for former communist 
states, China and even Russia amongst them. In 
addition, the long-run stability of liberal capitalist states 
themselves may be insecure, as a combination of socio- 
economic strains and falling political participation threaten 
established, and in themselves far-from-ideal, norms. 

There are also a number of trends within advanced 
industrial society which make for more, rather than less, 
democracy, not least the new potentialities for electronic 
and mediatic manipulation and surveillance, and the 
collapse of the working class movements who for the 
first three quarters of this century ensured a degree of 
political and social compromise in these societies. 


+ 


THE implications of this precariousness of democracy tor 
the post-Cold War world are two-fold. First, if there is 
some reasonably binding relationship between liberal 
democracy and peace, then the travails of democratisation 
will have a major impact on the future course of inter- 
state relations. The precondition for world peace is the 
consolidation of democracy on a world scale. Secondly, 
the process of democratisation itself, and the degree to 
which ail states in the world are pressured into conforming 
to it, focusses attention on how international norms, and 
mechanisms such as foreign aid and trading conditionality 
can now operate to enforce a single mode of domestic 
political and economic practice. 

In the words, it raises the question, which is also 
raised by the fall of communism itself, of how far, beyond 


acceptance of certain international norms, states are 
also compelled by the system to conform internally, or to 
pay a higher price for not doing so. That has always 
been one of the underlying dimensions of international 
relations, but one which recent events enable us to look 
at in fresh light. Not only in the communist and post- 
communist worlds, but also in the more advanced states 
of the West this issue of competition and convergence is 
evident, in anxious reflections on the records of economic 
competitors in the fields of education and productivity: 
nowhere more so is this clear than in the recurrent 
references made by the two main candidates in the US 
Presidential election of 1992 to how much better 
Germany and Japan perform on certain key indicators. 

The world created by industrial capitalism remains a 
singularly unequal and divided one, yet what is striking is 
how states that wish to compete within it are forced, over 
time, to conform and converge. One can indeed speak 
here of the pathos of semi-peripheral escape, the 
repeated efforts by states that are at some medium 
stage of the development process to accelerate this 
growth by adopting forms of political and economic 
Strategy that circumvent the established norms: 
communism on the Left, fascism on the Right have both 
represented this, as have, at different points, the clerico- 
conservative regime of Fianna Fail in Ireland, or, in an 
earlier epoch, the institutionalisation of slavery in the 
USA. What is striking is how the very attempt to bypass 
development leads in turn to an international pressure to 
conform—by war and occupation, in the case of Germany, 
Italy and Japan, by gradual attraction and erosion of 
political exceptionalism in the 1960s and 1970s, in the 
case of Spain, Protugal, Greece and Ireland. 


An Agenda for the Future 

An agenda for dealing with this new world involves at 
least four different issues. In the first place, it requires a 
balanced assessment of the distribution of power in the 
contemporary world, and of the possibilities open to 
those states with the greatest amount of it. Neither 
benign indulgence nor unreconstructed anti-imperialist 
rejection will help much in assessing how, for example, 
the US or the UK can be expected to respond to issues 
of strategic or economic crisis in the contemporary world. 
If capitalism has disappointed its supporters, not least in 
recent weeks, by the idiocy of its speculative uncertainty, 
and its inability to diffuse its wealth, it has also, on 
occasion, surprised its critics by getting some things 
right. 

Secondly, it requires a recognition within the richer 
and more powerful countries that in the post-Cold War 
world a retreat to a narrow definition of ‘national interest’ 
is both impossible and morally reprehensible. The refusal 
to confront issues of ecology or North-South relations 
except in the most selfish of terms is one index of a 
failure to grasp the requirements of the situation. So too 
is the abject failure to act over Bosnia: the permanent 
members of the Security Council are enjoined, by virtue 
of their being signatories of Article 24 of the Charter, to 
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assume ‘primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security’, something they have 
signally failed to do in the past months; logic alone would 
suggest that if these states do not want to assume this 
role, then, they should resign their seats on the Security 
Council and leave the door open for others who may be 
better able to do so. 

The prevalence within international conflicts and many 
other areas of international debate of -the issue of 
nationalism, and of appeals to relativist justifications, 
reinforces the need for a third component of f contemporary 
policy, namely a cautious, but firm, insistence on 
universal standards and ‘rights. We have seen an 
explosion of nationalisms and particularism in recent 
years, much of it muddled and pernicious: without 
comment on the particular rights and wrongs of any one 
case, it could be suggested that a general reduction of 
` sympathy, a period of benign universalist impatience, is 
now in order. : . 

What is most revolting about all the new nationalisms 
that have emerged from the post-communist world is 
their disregard for established norms of political and 
social behaviour, be it in regard to ethnic minorities, 
dissenters or women, and the indulgence which this too 
often receives, with regard to them as with regard to 
Thierd World nationalist and religious movements, from 
the consensus in the developed countries. In many post- 
communist countries, obnoxious practices of discrimination 
on national grounds are being practised-—not just in 
former Yugoslavia, but in the Baltic states, Georgia, 
Romania and elsewhere. Islamic countries in their 
droves are returning to sharia law, without anyone 
seeming to care that in several respects, not least the 
equality of men and women before the law, and the 
infliction of corporal punishments, this code is quite 
inconsistent with international conventions to which these 
countries are all signatories. Here post-modernism and 
liberal apologia act as othe servants of repression and 
viciousness. 


~~ 


AT the political-strategic level the question is how far a 
system of peaceful and cooperative relations between 
states can be maintained in a post-Cold War world: 
whether .the developed capitalist countries, and in 
particular the USA, are willing or able to assist in this 
process in a way that will certainly provide some benefits 
to the powerful, but also in some measure meet the 





Space constraint due to publication of Prof 
Halliday's special article has prevented us | 
from carrying—despite prior announcement— 
a special interview of the noted Third World 
economist, Dr Samir Amin, this week. It will 
appear in next week’s Mainstream January 
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interests of the system as a whole. It is precisely this 
which a range of radical Third World movements—from 
the ANC and the PLO, to the Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front—are trying to encourage by engaging, critically but 
actively, with the foreign policy-making process in the 
USA. A world of inter-state and intra-state conflict will 
benefit no-one, and hurt the weaker states most. 

Beyond these political issues, there is the question of 
how the evident universalising trends in the world 
political and economic system will prevail in diffusing 
prosperity and in reducing the gap between richer and 
poorer states. The most important, and apparently 
intractable, question of all, namely that of promoting the 
spread throughout the world of the economic standards 
and political freedoms now enjoyed, in a relatively ‘secure 
way, by about 10 per cent of the world’s population. This 
is an argument that has been, much debated within 
liberal economic and Marxist camps for the past four 
decades, and which has received a notable reassertion 
in the interesting, if flawed, work of Francis Fukuyama: 
the least one can say is that the jury is still out—incomes 
in most states are rising, but the gap between rich and 
poor is widening, and new problems (ecological, 
demographic, inter-ethnic) threaten many states. As 
Giovanni Arrighi has pointed out, there appear to be very 


‘strong rigidities in the international hierarchy: there has 


been considerable alteration of positions within the group 
of high income states, but over a century-and-a-half 
none has left this group, and only one, Japan, has joined 
it. 

In broad terms, this was precisely the question that 
communism, in its seven decades of existence, sought 
to address—it was a crude, for a time quite successful 
but very costly, attempt at an alternative development 
project, a creation of semi-peripheral states. Now it has 
foundered, in the face of some more successful 


developmental projects and the communist states have ` 


been returned, chastened and re-subjugated, like escaped 
labourers, to their place in the international capitalist 
hierarchy. Communism failed to come up with an answer 
that was either politically acceptable or economically 
competitive. If capitalism can do so, for the majority of 
the world’s population, remans to be seen. 

The irony is that Karl Marx was one person who did 


believe that developed capitalism could transform the. 


whole world in its image and that, grosso modo, it was 
doing a good job in the process: In this respect, at least, 
the new international environment looks very much like 
the old, not least because it has now been stripped of 


-two diversions, both the artificial cover of colonialism 


(1870-1960) and the chimera of a revolutionary alternative 
(1917-1991): this international environment turns out, in 


the fundamental issues it raises, that is, peace, democracy - 


and economic growth, to have varied remarkably little 
‘over the past century and a half. The events of 1993 
would, in the detail of political crisis, and in the overall 
pattern of economic and social uncertainty, have been 
quite comprehensible to observers of another time. . 
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Diversity and Freedom 


VANDANA SHIVA 


Dr Vandana Shiva is a noted environmentalist, the Convenor of ‘Third World Network’ and an active 
campaigner for self-reliant development that is currently being jettisoned by the free-market votariés of 
globalisation’. The following is the text of her acceptance speech at the ceremony held on December 9, 


1993 to present her the Right to Livelihood Award, 


our passions have guided my work over the past 
F two decades—a search for knowledge, a longing 
for freedom, a concern for justice, and a deep love and 
reverence for nature. 

It is the passion for knowledge and love for nature 

ı which drew me to physics. Physics, after all, was 
supposed to provide the most fundamental picture of 
nature’s: working according to the dominant view. But it 
did not, and | went on to philosophy of science to search 
for answers to foundational questions in quantum theory. 
Interaction with the Chipko movement widened the circle 
of my intellectual quest to include ecology combined with 
an activism guided by concerns for social justice. It is the 
combination of the urge for free enquiry and my concern 
for nature and people, that made me leave the narrow 
confines of academia where disciplines are fragmented 
from each other, where knolwedge is separated from 
action but linked intimately to power. 

In 1982, | left an academic career with a dream to 
build an independent research initiative for generating a 
different kind of knowledge which would serve the 
powerless not the powerful, which would not get all its 
cues from Western universities and international 
institutions, but would be also open to learn from the 
indigenous knowledge of local communities, which would 
break down the artificial divide between experts and non- 
experts and subject and object. 

The Research Foundation for Science, Technology 
and Natural Resource Policy is the loose network that 
emerged organically from that dream to combine 
knowledge with action, while separating it from arrogance 
and power. Because | priced freedom, | did not start the 
Research Foundation with a grant application to a 
funding agency. It started by giving up a job, returning ‘to 
may birthplace and home town in Doon Valley, and 
beginning with what little resources my family and | had. 
| worked from a cowshed and my colleague from a 
garage. We have stayed small as a choice. Smallness 
lends itself to decentralisation which is the corner-stone 
of our work. It places the communities, their resources 
‘and knowledge in all their diversity at the centre. 
Smallness has allowed us to act as catalysts rather than 
as power brokers. It has given us fearlessness and 
freedom to choose issues according to their urgency, not 
according to the interests ot the economically powerful 
groups in society or the fashions of funding agencies. As 


—Editor 


likeminded friends joined me, sharing in the joy and 
commitment of our common concerns, staying with me 
even when we had no resources, we built a decentralised 
network flexible enough to respond to the urgent issues 
of social justice and ecology. 


+ 


| am ʻincreasingly sensing that the primary threat to 
nature and people today comes from centralising and 
monopolising power and control which inevitably generates 
one-dimensional structures and what | have called 
“Monocultures of the Mind”. The monoculture of the 
mind treats all diversity as disease, and creates coercive 
structures to model this biologically and culturally diverse 
world of ours on the privileged categories and concepts 
of one class, one race and one gender of a single 
species. 

Three simultaneous colonisations are the inevitable 
result—the colonisation of nature’s diverse species, of 
women and of the Third World. The politics of diversity is 
for me the ground for resisting all three colonisations. 
Monocultures have created a violent world order, since 
violence is intrinsic to the project of transforming diverse, 
self-organising systems in nature and in society into 
centrally controlled uniformity and homogeneity. 
Monocultures create povery and disability even though 
they are pushed with the promise of growth, abundance 
and progress. For the powerful, monocultures are an 
instrument of increased power and control. For the 
powerless and for nature, they are an instrument of 
impoverishment. 

My concern about monocultures began with the 
Chipko movement in the Garhwal Himalaya. The peasant 
women of Garhwal knew that monoculture pine plantations 
are not forests, that they cannot perform the multiple 
functions of providing water and soil conservation services, 
and providing diverse communities of species for food, 
fodder, fertiliser, fibre and fuel (the 5-F species in Chipko 
language). 

The second experience with the impoverished and 
impoverishing nature of monocultures was associated 
with an ecological audit of eucalyptus plantations, 
especially in the semi-arid zones of Karnataka State 
where a World Bank social forestry programme was 
leading to the erosion of farm diversity and a consequent 
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erosion of water and soil, livelihoods and supply of 
biomass for local use. In 1983 the farmers’ movement, 
the Ryota Sangha, started to uproot eucalyptus seedlings 
in forest nursery and substitute them with the seedlings 
of diverse species like mango, tamarind, jack fruit, 
pongamia, etc. 

A later study of the Green Revolution in agriculture 
showed that it was primarily a recipe for the introduction 
of monocultures and the destruction of diversity. This 
was also linked to the introduction of centralised control 
of agriculture and the erosion of decentralised decision- 
making about cropping patterns. Uniformity and 
centralisation made for social and ecological vulnerability 
and breakdown. Monocultures are maintained only through 
high levels of external control and inputs. Ecologically it 
leads to erosion of the earth’s resources and pollution of 
land, water and the atmosphere. Politically this creates 
centralised control and authoritarian structures. 


+ 


AUTHORITARIANISM did not end with the fall of the 
Berlin Wall or the collapse of the East in 1991. The 
„authoritarianism of the international institutions like the 
World Bank, IMF and GATT has actually increased, as 
has the monopoly power and control of the transnational 
corporations over natural resources and peoples’ lives 
worldwide. The so-called liberalisation and “globalisation” 
being forced on every Third World country is actually a 
prescription for the ultimate monoculture which will stifle 
all diversity and self-regenerative capacity. The imposition 
of the model of Western market economies on diverse 
kinds of economic activities, guided by diverse goals and 
shaped by diverse conditions, does not create a uniform 
and equal world of “level playing field” in the GATT 
jargon. It creates an economic apartheid, with small 
farmers, small producers, small traders robbed of their 
Jivelihoods. The metaphor of the level playing field is a 
metaphor of uniformity, in which the economic culture 
and objectives of the transnationals is made the measure 
of diverse activities of different economic actors. 

Across the world this homogenisation that creates 
cleavages and polarisations, is being achieved through 
coercive and undemocratic processes, bypassing 
democratic processes and the popular will. However, the 
deeper the global integration, the deeper seems to be 
the social and ecological disintegration in different parts 
of the world. The collapse of global distances hides the 
creation of unbridgeable local distance between those 
who have preveiouisly shared homes, streets, villages, 
towns and countries. 

The rise of narrow nationalism, the ethnic and civil 
strife we see around us seems to be rooted in similar 
processes of homogenisation and globalisation which do 
not succeed in annihilating difference but transform it 
into violence. 

Making connections between the erosion of biological 
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and cultural diversity and violence, both of ethnic and 
religious origin, and between. centralised governance has 
been an important preoccupation for me in recent times 
as region after region seems to slip into irreversible and 
violent civil strife. 

Not till diversity is made the logic of production will 
there be a chance for sustainability, justice and peace. If 
production continues to be based on the logic of 
uniformity and homogenisation, women, The Third World 
people and nature will continue to be marginalised and 
displaced, and vicious cycles of violence will engulf more 
and more communities. 


+ 


THE Green Revolution was an exemplar of the deliberate 
destruction of diversity. The new biotechnologies are 
repeating and deepening these tendencies, rather than 
reversing them. 

Further, the new technologies in combination with 
patent monopolies being pushed through the intellectual 
property rights regimes in GATT and other trade 
platforms as well as the biodiversity convention are 
threatening to transform the diversity of life forms into 
mere raw material for industrial production, and limitless 
profits. They are simultaneously threatening the 
regenerative freedom of diverse species, and the free 
and sustainable economy of small peasants and producers 
which is based on nature’s diversity and its utilisation. 

The seed, for example, reproduces itself and multiplies. 
Farmers use the seed both as grain as well as for the 
next year’s crop. The seed is free, both in the ecological 
sense of reproducing itself, as well as in the economic 
sense of reproducing the farmer's livelihood. 

This seed freedom is, however, a major obstacle for 
the seed corporations. If the market for the seed has. to 
be created, the seed has to be transformed materially, 
so that reproducability is blocked; and its status has to 
be changed legally, so that instead of being the common 
property of the farming communities, it becomes the 
patented private property of the seed corporations. 

As my involvement in these issues grew, the seed 
started to take shape as the site and symbol of freedom 
in the age of manipulation and monopoly of life in its 
diversity. Ethically and ecologically, unrestrained 
biotechnology development gives new tools for 
manipulation, patents offer new tools for monopoly 
ownership of that which is by its very nature free. | 
thought of Gandhi's spinning wheel which had become 
such an important symbol of freedom, not because it 
was big and powerful, but because it was small and 
could become alive as a sign of resistance and creativity 
in the smallest of huts and the poorest of families. In 
smallness lay its power. 

The seed too is small. It embodies diversity. It 
embodies the freedom to stay alive. And the seed is still 
the common property of small farmers in India. Seed 
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reedom goes far beyond freedom for the farmer from 
the cc sporations. It indicates freedom of diverse cultures 
from centralised control. In the seed, ecological issues 
could combine with social justice. | could see that it was 
the seed that could play the role of Gandhi's spining 
wheel in this period of recolonisation through “free- 
trade”. 


+ 


IN spite of many blocks and pressures, | launched a 
national programmie to save seed diversity in the 
farmers’ fields in cooperation with the movements | have 
been working with over many years. We call it Navdanya, 
which literally means nine seeds and is a beautiful 


_ symbol of the richness of diversity. 


K 


Ours was not the first seed conservation programme. 
Genetic resources have always been collected for 
breeding. The risks for breeding towards uniformity led to 
the emergence of government gene banks in the 1970s. 
However, while the gene banks collect biodiversity from 
the farmers’ fields, they do not conserve it through and 
with farmers. Instead, diversity flows from the farmers’ 
fields to the gene banks and then on to the corporate 
breeders, but is systematically eroded at the source. The 
farmers then become mere consumers of corporate 
seed, which in the future will also have IPR protection, 
thus forcing the farmers to buy seed every year. This 
excludes the farmer from playing the critical role of 
conserver of genetic diversity and innovator in the 
utilisation and development of the seed. It robs the 
farmers of their rights to their biological and intellectual 
heritage. It also separates conservation from production, 
and the scientists from the farmers. We wanted to build 
a programme in which the. farmers and scientists relate 
horizontally rather than vertically, in which conservation 
of biodiversity and production of food go hand in hand, 
and in which farmer knowledge is strengthened, not 
robbed. 

While the fundamental changes we are working 
towards can only be achieved in the long-term, at the 
small scale level Navdanya has already had a major 
impact in the villages in which we work. Realising that 
our small efforts in the conservation of indigenous seed 
diversity are not enough, we have also joined hands with 
the farmers’ movement to urgently mobilise public 
opinion against the emerging threat of the multinational 
corporations gaining monopoly control on all life through 
the new biotechnologies and intellectual property rights. 

In 1991 | started to contact the farmers’ organisations, 
to alert them on the new trends, to work with them on 
protecting the farmers’ rights to freely conserve Use, 
exchange and modify the seeds. In Febuary 1992 we 
organised a national conference on GATT and Agriculture 
with the Karnataka Rajya Ryota’ Sangha (KRRS). In 
October 1992, at a massive farmers’ rally in Hospet 
organised by the KRRS, the Seed Satyagraha was 
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launched following Gandhi's politics of satyagraha as a 
fight for truth based on non-cooperation with unjust 
regimes. In March, we held a national rally in Delhi at the 
historic Red Fort under the leadership of the national 
farmers’ organisation, the Bharatiya Kisan Union. 
Independence Day August 15 last year was celebrated 
with the farmers asserting their “Collective Intellectual 
Property Rights” (Samuhik Gyan Sanaa). On October 2, 
1993 one year of the Seed Satyagraha was celebrated in 
Bangalore with a gathering of 500,000 farmers. We also 
had farmers from other Third World countries as well as 
scientists who work on farmers’ rights and sustainable 
agriculture in an expression of solidarity. The 
internationalisation of the Seed Satyagraha within one 
year has given the word globalisation a new meaning. 
From representing global markets as in the parlance of 
free trade proponents, it has come to mean for us the 
globalisation of people’s resistance to centralised control 
over all aspects of their life. 

At the Bangalore rally the farmers collected and gifted 
seed money to the Third World Network, the organsiation 
that initiated the people’s campaign on GATT worldwide, 
and which | serve as a science and ecology adviser, to 
initiate an International Institute on Farmers’ Rights and 
Sustainable Agriculture. At a time when the World Bank 
is financing everything and everyone, from governments 
to NGOs, from dams to highways, from the contraceptives 
to beach resorts, | feel honoured and privileged to 
receive funds from small farmers as an expression of 
their determination for self-respect, self-reliance and 
freedom. 


+ 


AFTER Bangalore, the struggle for the seed has taken 
on new dimensions. It is no more a national movement, it 
has become an international one. It is no longer 
restricted to saying “no” to the Dunkel Draft of GATT, 
but has emerged as a movement for continuous 
constructive work through building community seed 
banks and strengthening sustainable agriculture initiatives. 
Independent of the outcome of the Uruguay Round on 
December 15 we will continue the Seed Satyagraha as a 
constructive programme, and as a permanent boycott of 
the multinational domination of agricultural inputs and 
agricultural production. We wil continue to protect 


- diversity. We will continue to fight for the right to survival 


of the Third World farmers. We will continue to struggle 
for their rights to know and for their knowledge to be 
protected and recognised as a collective heritage. We 
will continue to resist patents on life forms and fight for 
the intrinsic value of all species, human and non-human, 
big and small. We will continue to resist IPRs which in 
the area of biodiversity are often mere intellectual piracy 
rights as our Neem Campaign has illustrated. 

The native seed has become a symbol of resistance 
against monocultures and monopoly rights. The shift 
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from uniformity to diversity respects the rights of the 
species and is sustainable. Diversity is also a political 
imperative because uniformity goes hand in hand with 
centralisation, while diversity demands decentred control. 
Diversity as a way of thought and a way of life is what is 


needed to go beyond the impoverished monocultures of ` 


the mind. 

For us, protecting the native seeds is more than 
conservation of raw material for the biotechnology 
industry. The diverse seeds now being pushed to 
extinction carry within them seeds of other ways of 
thinking about nature, and other ways of producing for 
our needs. Uniformity and diversity are not just patterns 
of land use, they are ways of thinking and ways of living. 


Conservation of diversity is, above all, th 
to let alternatives flourish in society an 
economic systems and in knowledge system 
and conserving diversity is no luxury in our tin. .s. It is a 
survival imperative, and the precondition for the freedom 
of all, the big and the small. In diversity, the smallest has 
a place and a significance. Allowing the smal! to flourish 
is to me the real test of freedom—in the life of an 
individual, the life of an organisation, the life of a society, 
and the life of this planet. It is this connection between 
diversity, decentredness and democracy which has 
guided my ideas and actions, at the local as well as the 
global level. 








Indo-US Relations: Tarapur in Retrospect 


| he Damocles sword has fallen with France’s 
T decision not to renew the supply agreement 
of enriched uranium to the Tarapur Atomic Power 
Station (TAPS) after the agreement expires, unless 
India agrees to sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) or bring all its nuclear facilities under 
full-scope safeguards, which has become a 
monument of ambiguities embodying conflictual 
national interests, perceptions and expectations. 
The imbroglio forces open two issues in particular. 
First, how best to ward off the pressure to sign the 
NPT; and secondly, to look for an alternative source 
of fuel supply to Keep Tarapur running. 

When planning the nuclear energy programme in 
the late 1950s, the decision was taken to go in for 
natural uranium heavy water reactors of the sort 
beign developed by the Canadians at the time. The 
CANDU reactors since then have become the 
mainstay of the Indian nuclear power programme. 
The important factor in the decision was that natural 
uranium could be used as fuel, Uranium-235 is the 
only naturally occurring fissionable materiał. Natural 
uranium (U-238) contains only about 0.7 per cent of 
Uranium-235. Uranium enrichment, up to two to 
three per cent of Uranium-235, involves a complex 
technology. It was evident that self-reliance would 
remain an ultimate goal. 


The author is a Lecturer in Political Science, Shivaji 


College, University of Delhi. 
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WHEN tenders were considered for the first nuclear 
power station at Tarapur, near Bombay, the bid 
from the General Electric Company of the US, with 


‘twin enriched uranium reactors (most commercial 


power reactors in the world are of the- enriched 
uranium variety) was considered too good a bargain. 
According to the original agreement, the US was to 
supply enriched uranium for the whole life of the 
plant. But after the Indian explosion of a “peaceful 
nuclear device” in May 1974, the vexing issue of 
the continuance of the US supply of enriched 
uranium for the Tarapur plant became a prominent . 
irritant in the Indo-US relations. This issue became .- 
current after the US Congress, over the protests of 
the Carter Administration, passed the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Act in 1978, which virtually made it 
impossible for the US to live upto its 1963 
commitment to supply nuclear fuel for Tarapur. It 
was then in 1982 that the French agreed to supply 
enriched uranium under the same terms for the 
remaining period, thus concluding the tripartite 
agreement. 

When India and the US signed a bilateral 
agreement in 1963, the validity of the agreement 
was fixed at 30 years. But the US licensing . 
procedures for nuclear plants are based on a 40 “ 
year life-span for the Tarapur class of reactors and 
the US Nuclear Regulatory Commission once even 
thought of extending licenses by another 20 years 
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under a plant life extension programme. Indian 
experts are confident that the Tarapur reactors can 
be operated safely for at least 15 years more. So, 
the fuel has become a matter of concern. 


THOUGH India’s record of abiding by the provisions 
of the Tarapur Agreement in letter and spirit has 
been excellent with neither the US nor the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) ever 
accusing India of any breach of the Tarapur 
Agreement per se. However, the US holds India 
responsible for opening the floodgates of nuclear 
proliferation and frustrating every US attempt to 
reverse the proliferation wave. _ 

Three issues figured prominently in the Tarapur 
controversy which vitiated Indo-US nuclear 
cooperation. These are: i) the fuel supply to 
Tarapur; ii) reprocessing the spent fuel; iii) full- 
scope safeguards of the US NNPA of 1978. 

The fuel supply problem began with the Carter 
Administration which had an evangelical approach 
to the control of nuclear proliferation. The Tarapur 
Agreement guaranteed uninterrupted supply fo fuel 
by the US Government for the entire period of the 
Agreement, that is, thirty years. According to Article 
6-A, the TAPS will be operated on no other special 
nuclear material (SNM) than that furnished by the 
US and the SNM produced therefrom. However, the 
US NRC tried to act snobbish to disrupt the fuel 
supply in order to punish India, consequent to the 
1974 PNE, even though it amounted to vialating the 
Indo-US Nuclear Cooperation Agreement on 
Tarapur. The NRC even demanded that India 
should comply with all applicable laws, regulations 
and ordinances of the US. However, President 
Carter overruled the NRC recommendations and 
ordered the resumption of fuel supply to the TAPS 
until an alternative arrangement was worked out by 
a mutual agreement between the US and India, with 


France as the third party supplier of nuclear fuel for | 
the rest of the life of the Agreement. And France ` 


has already notified that there would be no more 
fuel supply beyond 1993, unless India accepted full- 
scope safeguards and NPT. 

The second irritant in Indo-US nuclear cooperation 
regarding Tarapur was about the right to reprocess 
the spent fuel from the Tarapur facility. According to 
the. Agreement, reprocessing may be performed in 
Indian facilities upon a “joint determination” by the 
parties or in such other facilities as may be mutually 
agreed. The Carter Administration took the position 
that no spent fuel should be reprocessed for 


extracting the plutonium for subsequent use as fuel. 
Since the US consent became obligatory, it was 
used to veto any attempt by India to reprocess the 
spent fuel from Tarapur. 

Finally, the problem of full-scope safeguards. 
Normally, the pressure on India about the full-scope 
safeguards would have ended as a mere academic 
issue, after the expiry of the Tarapur Agreement, 
had it not been for the perpetuity clause of the 
NNPA 1978. As such, Tarapur is specific and not 
applicable to all of India’s nuclear power plants. The 
Indian side continues to reconsider such pressures 
as gaining backdoor entry for the discriminatory 
provisions of the NPT. 


IV 


THE TAPS will not be closed down though the 
French fuel supply will be terminated. When it was 
clear that the dependence on imports made India 
vulnerable to pressures from the West, Indian 
scientists embarked on a programme to find an 
indigenous alternative. As early as in 1976, the 
project to develop mixed oxide fuels (MOX) was in 
place. In MOX, U-235 in enriched uranium is 
replaced with Plutonium-239 which is present in the 
spent fuel removed from the reactors. While in the 
reactor, U-238 in the bundles captures a neutron 
and is converted into P-239 through two intermediate 
stages. The plutonium can be recovered by 
reprocessing spent fuel. 

The plutonium from it would come from the 
reprocessing of the spent uranium fuel from the 
Tarapur station itself. India has far more options in 
dealing with a possible cut-off nuclear supplies than 
the US has with regard to India to join a non- 
proliferation regime by holding out fuel for Tarapur 
as a bait. A refusal to renew the 1963 agreement 
has ended India’s obligation to safeguard the 
reactor freeing it to reprocess the accumulated fuel. 
The indigenous reprocessing facility at Tarapur at 
present is being run for extracting plutonium from 
spent fuel from other atomic power stations. 

It is clear that insted of the US acquiring a lot of 
leverage on India using Tarapur fuel supply, it has 
been India that had the counter-leverage on the US. 
Though India’s threat to abrogate the safeguards in 
case the US cuts-off supply might be a bluff and 
might not be carried out, the US was forced into a 
situation where it could not risk calling the bluff. 

The reason was that if India really carried out its 
threat, it would endanger the non-proliferation regime 
while the blame for it would be laid on the US 
doorstep. Therefore, the time has come for the 
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Indian side to emphasise the use of MOX fuel 
instead of asking for alternate sources of supply of 
enriched uranium from abroad. In 1983 too this 
approach was suggested strongly by the Atomic 
_ Energy Commission Chairman at that time, Dr H.N. 
Sethna, but political considerations with the then 
Prime Minister overruled that sensible approach. 
Meanwhile, India is also carrying the burden of 
honouring the 1963 Agreement by storing the spent 
fuel rods at the Tarapur plant’s pools which are 
running out of capacity. This can have global 
implications if the spent fuel rods are not disposed 
of. If the US insists on its ownership of the spent 
fuel it has no means of transporting these back to 
that country as there is strong local opposition to 
such transport; nor is there stocking space and with 
its own high plutonium stocks, there is no need for 
reprocessing either. The US is equally in doldrums 
regarding the fate of these stocks if it insists on its 
perception. There is also a worldwide surplus of 
enriched uranium which builds up its own commercial 
pressure. 
Moreover, India’s claim of its ownership of the 


spent fuel cannot be challenged as it has paid for it. - 


If India owns the spent fuel, it has every right to 
dispose it as it likes. However, the matter is not 
one of law only, as the Indian side has learnt over 
the long and tortuous negotiations for the supply of 
fuel for Tarapur. Thus the US seems to have no 
option but to gain time for an opportunity to “arms- 
twist” India. f 

As the US has not succeeded in preventing India 
from developing its own nuclear technology despite 
the restrictions imposed on this country, it is 
expected to be more realistic in its thinking. In fact, 
- in the last two decades India has successfully 
demonstrated its capability of independently exploring 
the entire nuclear fuel cycle and has set up a 
nuclear power programme based on exploiting this 
fuel cycle. 


+ 


AS the NPT itself is to be reviewed in 1995, a 
sensible approach suggested is for both parties to 
agree on a limited arrangement for a few years 
whẹrein under the existing IAEA safeguards applied 
to Tarapur, India is allowed to reprocess the spent 
fuel from that plant for reuse in the same plant. But 
the issue will have to be settled cordially at the 
political level. 

On the other hand, there is a possibility for India 
not to remain unscathed if the US were to start 
exerting pressure, beginning with trade and economic 
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measures. The signs seem to be that Washington 
intends to step up pressure on New Delhi. For all 
that, it may not be out of place to suggest fresh 
thinking on New Delhi's approach to the signing of 
the NPT. The time seems to have come for New 
Delhi to take into consideration primarily the country’s 
own development interests. In other words, instead 
of repeating automatically its stand, regardless of it 
being just and upright, the country’s’ leadership 
might usefully weigh what India can ask for and 
receive in return for signing the NPT—keeping in 
mind that the US and its nuclear power allies are 
more than commonly keen for India to become a 
signatory. Š 

India is caught in a debt trap. It is borrowing now 
to service loans it has taken previously from the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). The national interest would be served well if, 
in return for signing the NPT, India’s débts to the 
World Bank and IMF were written off in entirety— 
among other things. The “other things’, of course, 
include an arrangement whereby the US and other 
nuclear haves provide India with a nuclear umbrella. 
To make sure that such an exchange is not at the 
cost of national honour, sovereignty and territorial ` 
integrity, it must be made sure that after its signing, 
the country is included in the world’s nuclear 
counsels; that, subject to due international inspection, 
it is free to develop nuclear energy for peaceful 
uses. In short, India’s position in this respect must 
be analogous to, say, Japan’s. Should the US and 
its allies renege or threaten to renege from their 
part of the quid pro quo arrangement, India would 
be free to opt out of the NPT—North Korean style. 
There is provision in the treaty for a signatory 
state’s withdrawal, and the provision is not an 
empty stipulation. 

Therefore, there is no denying the fact that from 
the start India’s nuclear programme presented both 
an opportunity and a challenge to the US non- 
proliferation policy, particularly in the wake of the - 
principled stand that India cannot be kept in the 
position of ‘hewer of wood and drawer of water’, 
while the nuclear haves processed the nuclear 
material and supplied complete atomic reactors. 

Thus for long an arena of “conflicting national 
interests, perceptions and expectations”, Tarapur 
became after the 1974 PNE by India “an arena for 
a prolonged test of wills with overtones of mutual 
blackmail’. Played against the background of 
generally poor politico-security relations between 
the two nations, the Tarapur story reveals a 
consistent pattern of US self-delusion and self- 
inflicted wounds. | 
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Towards Development or Disaster? 
Rethinking Agro-Processing and 
Agricultural Exports 
DOLLY ARORA 


uite in line with the general orientation of the 

government's policies, agriculture is experiencing 

a major shift in thrust too. From the initial concern 
for institutional reforms to the concern for maximising 
production and attaining self-sufficiency in foodgrains 
production irrespective of its implications for equity and 
ecology during the mid-sixties was no less than a basic 
change in priorities. But what is being promoted now is 
likely to prove more than an upheaval, quite capable of 
turning India into yet another Somalia unable to feed its 
own population. Our new found concern for maximising 


our agricultural exports, if pursued blindly and without ' 


any restraints, will expose us to the worst forms of 
dependence, deprivation and decline. 

Every time we discover a new thrust area, this leads 
to the creation of new administrative structures, and with 
their formation a single-minded pursuit of certain 
objectives becomes easier despite their being in 
contradiction to the objectives of other governmental 
structures. Concern for agricultural exports has found 
shape in the creation of such structures as a separate 
Ministry of Food Processing or a National: Horticulture 
Board. Not that these structures were justified in terms of 
this objective. The Ministry of Food Processing, for 
instance, was created to promote food processing which 
was expected to generate employment, reduce post- 
harvest losses, increase farm incomes, contribute 
substantially to the gross domestic product and reduce 
rural-urban migration too. That policies pursued by the 
Ministry are poorly linked to most of these objectives and 
its performance is hardly ever assessed in terms of its 
accomplishments in these respects is reason enough to 
believe that all that is stated by our policy-makers is 
rarely meant and all that is meant is rarely admitted. 

Food-processing in india has been a traditional 
industry, and it has played an important role in preventing 
post-harvesf losses to the produce as well as providing 
employment in the rural sector. Without making any 
assessment of the likely implications for this sector which 
relied on traditional technologies and operated at small 
scale, the door has been opened for the entry of large- 
scale operators, including foreign firms. Things would 
have been diffrerent if we were faced with surplus 
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producticn and lacked the capacity to process it with our 
own technologies. The reality, however, is that while the 
installed capacity of the fruit and vegetable processing 
industry has almost doubled in a span of five years—from 
5.58 lakh tonnes in 1988 to 11.08 lakh tonnes in 1993— 
industry interests are found complaining about the 
difficulties involved in utilising their capacity. It is being 
argued that the supply of raw material to the processing 
units is erratic and unreliable. But if food-processing is 
meant to prevent production losses when surpluses 
occur, this is bound to happen. Instead, industry 
interests want certainties for themselves rather than help 
farmers faced with uncertainties. Large-scale processors 
are more interested in either contract farming, wherein 
the industrial unit enters into a contract with the farmers 
of a region to purchase a part of the produce at a pre- 
determined price, or captive farming, wherein the industrial 
unit acquires land to grow raw material for meeting its 
own requirements. Neither of the two plays any such role 
as would strengthen the position of the farmers who face 
the problem of post-harvest losses, a basis used by the 
industry to extract all kinds of concessions from the 
government. 

Another argument used by the industry to extract 
concessions, especially for purposes of exports is that of 
consumer preference at home for fresh, rather than 
processed, fruits and vegetables. In fact many foreign 
firms have been permitted to process food items for 
export purposes only. This is seen as a promising way to 
earn foreign exchange. But little concern is shown 
towards understanding the possible implications of such 
exports for the domestic availability of items processed 
for purposes of export. Fruit and vegetable exports are 
expected to increase from their present worth of Rs 3.18 
billion to Rs 18 billion by 1997. A Special Export 
Promotion Programme for Horticulture Produce has 
been launched with an investment of Rs 6.62 billion. It 
includes among other things the objective of encouraging 
export-oriented production. Will this result in diversion of 
land from other crops? Already there are indications to 
that effect. This may imply shortages of even those 
items which will not be exported. Farmers are always 
quick to respond to various kinds of incentives offered to 
them by the government, and there is no dearth of these 
at present to link them to export production—it is 
amazing that while government support is being reduced 
from various-other spheres, the Eighth Plan outlay for 
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the horticulture sector increased from Rs 240 million to 
Rs 10 billion. 


+ 


IN drawing up export programmes, little effort is made to 
identify the possible implications for environment, 
especially soif and water conditions, that may follow the 
kind of production strategies which are pursued to 
maximise the production of the desirable crop. Poor 
water efficiency of many crops is given little consideration 
and often efforts to intensify production give rise to the 
worst kind of water problems in the area. Monoculture 
plantations which are usually preferred for maximising 
production for processing contribute to acute imbalances 
in the eco-system, such as deterioration of soil health, 
multiplication of pests and disease, pollution caused by 
over-use of fertilisers and pesticides and, of course, 
drastic reductions in bio-diversity. There is every reason 
to take these possibilities into account -when expor- 
promotion or even intensive promotion of single crops is 
undertaken. Sustainability, not processability, should be 
our primary concern. 

The promotion of agro-processing as a major thrust 
area—whether for exports or for domestic consumption 
will also have negative implications for equity. Within the 
nation this will make many essential items beyond the 
reach of the poorest strata by creating shortages and 
raising prices. This will also affect the livelihood of small- 
scale traditional processors. Agro-processing has also 
been used as a basis to reverse the earlier policy of land 
reforms. To encourage horticulture the Maharashtra 
Government, for instance, has loosened up ceiling laws 
governing the size of Jand-holdings in agriculture if the 
intent was to grow certain specified items as fruits, 
spices and nuts! Farmers aré being encouraged to 
surrender their holdings to agro-processing units in 
return for employment at the unit. So much for land 
redistribution in its new incarnation! 

The worst implications of the pattern of policies being 
pursued may, however, escape our attention if the 
pattern of participation of foreign supporters is not 
examined. Apart from-the direct participation of foreign 
capital in the agro-processing sector for purposes of 
export or domestic consumption—even 100 per cent 
export-oriented units are permitted to sell half of their 
production in the domestic market—recent policy changes 
have permitted the increasing control of the TNCs on the 
agricultural sector through technology imports for 
processing and import of seed varieties and other inputs 
for maximising production of items desired by them in 
terms of their profitability. There is an increase in 
consultancy services provided by these corporate 
interests. Foreign governments and international 
organisations too have been playing an increasing role in 
this process. Besides providing support to such policies 
as a part of their overall thrust towards the opening up of 

‘the economy, these have gone to the point of providing 
assistance to programmes which are likely to strengthen 
and serve their respective interests. 


it is not surprising to find the World Bank assisting a 
programme like the National Seeds Project, a major 
component of which is to promote the growth of the 
private seed industry in India. What may appear disturbing 
to anyone aware of the general orientation of its policies 
against state expansion is the fact that in case of the 
agricultural sector, it has been actually supporting this 
expansion. There is strong opposition to state subsidies 
indeed; yet huge amounts are supposed to be spent for 
promoting export crops and their processing. The World 
Bank itself is involved in assisting state programmes in 
this direction. The National Agriculture Extension 
Programme which is aimed at strengthening and 
reorganising the state extension agencies under the 
training and visit system, is one example. The Government 
of India has prepared a project for development of 
horticulture in North-West Hill Region. The project 
components include strengthening of extension services, 
development of post-harvest facilities, training of extension 
workers and farmers, etc. The World bank has also been 
approached for taking up-a feasibility study on tropical 
horticulture development in the country covering important 
crops in nine States. The EEC has shown interest in 
coconut and spices development programmes. An Indo- 


Bulgarian project for the development of apple is in — 


operation in Jammu and Kashmir and it includes, among 
other things, the establisnment of a demonstration farm 
with imported grafting material with the assistance of 
Agrocomplact Bulgaria. An ongoing !ndo-italian project 
for development of temperate climate crops in Uttar 
Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, and Jammu and Kashmir 
involves the import of plants, especially olive, from Italy 
for planting in these States and training of Indian 
personnel in Italy. These certainly are subtle techniques 
of promoting dependence! 

All these foreign supported programmes did envisage 
an active involvement of the state in shaping the 
priorities of agriculture. We are not ‘suggesting that the 
state must not participate. The point is that those pro- 
liberalisation forces which otherwise favour state 
withdrawal readily utilise state intervention to influence 
the nature and composition of Indian agriculture in the 
interest of the corporate sector on the one hand and the 
rich consumers’ taste on the other. The omission of any 
serious mention of the implications for ecology and 
equity—within as well as between nations—when 
promotion of intensive cultivation becomes a major 
element of policy discourse at the national or international 
level reflects moré than ignorance on the part of the 
policy-makers. This exposes their lack of concern for the 
people and their basic needs to sustain themselves. 
Conceiving or assessing agricultural development only in 
terms of aggregate gains made by the economy, 
especially when a large population survives through 


processes which escape the hold of the formal economy, - 
will only erase the future of these marginalised, yet 


struggling, sections of Indian society. !f we do not wish 
that, it is imperative that we rethink our perspective and 
reformulate our priorities. Only that can save us from the 
disaster we are blindly heading towards. a 


a 
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Don’t call it ‘Vaccine’ 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


either is pregnancy a disease nor is the embryo a 

germ threatening the-bedy with sickness. This is 

one of the points emphasised in a 78-page 
booklet arguing against introduction of what population 

r . wpe . , 

controllers call an ‘anti-fertility vaccine’ but which really 
ought to be described as an ‘immunological contraceptive’. 
And this is not just semantics. It could make all the 
difference to understanding whether the new technology 
should be welcome or opposed. 

Vaccination Against Pregnancy: Miracle or Menace? 
by Judith Richter is an important new publication from 
Health Action International and BUKO-Pharma Kampagne. 
Explaining the scientific what-and-how of immunological 
contraceptives (which for convenience | shall call ICs), 
the author weighs the risks and benefits, outlines the 
potential for abuse and examines the ethics of 
experimentation with ICs. 

Most of the health and human rights aspects discussed 
are akin to, and as valid as, the questions raised in 
arguments against the injectable and implant. But there 
are some dimensions specific to the IC which are not 
getting the attention they deserve, because of the way 
the media has projected news about the impending 
introduction of ICs: as a medical miracle and a great new 
option for FP programmes. 

Two aspects discussed in the booklet need reiterating 
since both carry the risk of backfiring on‘current health- 
care priorities. 

For one thing, research on ICs began in the early 
seventies, well before there was any talk of an AIDS 
epidemic or public understanding of the nature of auto- 
immune disease. Use of the word ‘vaccine’ seems to 
disguise the fact that ICs work by manipulating the 
body's immune system—not against a foreign agent but 
against one of the body's own substances. (ICs induce 
an immune response against the hormone which the 
body produces to protect the fertilised ovum.) In other 
words, /Cs rely on an auto-immunisation process. 

Everyone knows that the immune system is an 
extremely delicate mechanism, tampering with which 
could prove dangerous. What is not known, however, 
(and IC researchers acknowledge that this is a grey 
area) is what side-effects ICs could have on the body’s 
immune system, what risk they carry of causing auto-, 
immune disease, severe allergic disturbances, or 
worsening existing diseases. Nor is it clear whether ICs 
could increase vulnerability to AIDS. 


+ 


WITH World AIDS Day fresh in the memory, thanks to 
the press and Star TV, it would be relevant to see what 


the booklet has to say regarding ICs vis-a-vis AIDS. 
WHO documents quoted without any ambiguity that 
evidence of HIV infection should be an exclusion criterion 
and that ICs are no? a preferred option among populations 
where HIV is prevalent. 

Is.the Indian health-care system really geared to 
enforce the precautions and screening required for an IC 
programme? Besides, do medical research bodies have 
any tight to interface and tamper with the immune 
systems of people even in a controlled trial, where 
presumably the participants will be monitored, simply for 
the purpose of developing a contraceptive? The 
imagination boggles at the thought of how ICs might 
have Irreversibly and incurably screwed up the immune 
systems of women who have been ‘volunteering’ for IC 
trials all these years. 

The unknown aspect of how ICs might be unacceptably 
linked to adverse auto-immune side-effects is the first of 
the two points | mentioned. The second refers to one of 
the so-called advantages of the |C—its ease of promotion 
because vaccination as a concept is willingly accepted 
by people as a beneficial and desirable medical procedure. 
(The friendly doctor who vaccinates your child at the 
immunisation camp will now vaccinate you against 
pregnancy!) 

But there’s another darker side to this coin. IC abuse 
through coercive promotion, or without providing adequate 
information, could backfire not only on an IC programme 
but -also on genuinely desirable immunisation 
programmes. lf acceptance of one will encourage 
acceptance of the other, by the same grim logic rejection 
of the latter could just as easily lead to rejection of the 
former. 

The booklet quotes an example cited by Indian health 
activist at an international conference in 1992. It is a 
statement on how ‘rumours of a sterilising vaccine’ 
resulted in people of that area refusing vaccination. 
Nobody who is aware of human rights with IUDs, 
injectables and implants can dismiss this potential 
problem with iCs as far-fetched. 

While the media has been quick to eulogise the 
introduction of a ‘vaccine’ principle in preventing births, it 
has been strangely blind to the adverse implications of 
the same concept for health-care programmes. Ironically, 
the same media has also been bending backwards to 
project the AIDS prevention and immunisation 
programmes as vital imperatives, close to the top in the 
health-care priority list. FP sales talk and the tendency to 
hail new contraceptive technologies as medical 
breakthroughs seem to have rendered the lurking 
connections invisible. 

f a 
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Socialism in the Twentyfirst Century 
R.C. DUTT 


The following is the paper presented by the author, a former Secretary in the Government of India and a 
distinguished ICS (retd.) officer, at a round-table discussion organised by the K.P.S. Menon Memorial 
Society to commemorate the ninetyfifth birth anniversary of the late K.P.S. Menon, one of the most 


outstanding diplomats of our country, on O ‘tober 17, 1993 in New Delhi. 


acceptance in the twentieth century, not so much 
because it was built into a system by such 
profound thinkers as Marx’ and Engels, nor even 
because it was espoused by a devoted and brilliant 
activist like Lenin, who applied the theory, with such 
variations as were necessary, to a concrete situation. 


g ocialism came to this world and received wide 


Those were certainly important, but the main reason for~ 


the spread of socialism was that it answered some 
specific needs. It was only because the prevailing social 
order, capitalism, was unable to meet these needs, or 
the contradictions, to use the Marxian jargon, which it 
had generated, that an alternative system was.conceived, 
and that is why, most importantly, it was widely 
accepted. 

Two consequences follow from this. First, socialism 
as a social order which seeks: to suplant capitalism can 
succeed only as long as it meets the needs, or resolves 
the contradictions of capitalism, to the satisfaction of the 
people, specifically the articulate section thereof, and 


does not itself generate contradictions which alienate the’ 


`~ people. Second, socialism can retain its competitive 
advantage over capitalism, which continues to exist as a 
parallel order, as long as the latter does not, by suitable 
modifications of its system, resolve by itself the grosser 
forms of contradiction it had earlier generated. 

Karl Marx is sometimes criticised for having built his 
system round the basic confllict between the owners of 
the means of production, the industrial‘bourgeoisie, and 
the industrial workers, the proletariat. On this basis he 
foresaw socialist revolutions taking place in the highly 
industrialised countries where the proletariat was or 
could be:well organised. This did not happen. The 
criticism of the Marxian thesis is, therefore, legitimate. 
The system that Marx built was, however, not vitiated, 
because the contradiction which he had identified did 
exist in reality between the owners of the means of 
production and the private profit motive which inspired 
them, on the one hand, and the interests of the property- 
less masses on the other. In fact, where Marx erred was 
to take a narrow view of the contradiction and emphasise 
the conflict between the industrial -bourgeoisie and the 
workers only. : 

Another illusion that the aay Communists cherished 
was about a world revolution. Trotsky, for instance, 
regarded socialism in one country as an anomoly. This 
is, however, what actually happened. As a consequence, 
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an element of competition was introduced which led to 
the ruinous Cold War. The Cold War exhausted both 
sides, the US and the USSR. It converted the former into 
the biggest debtor country in the world. The US also lost 
some of its competitive edge to its allies, and industrial 
tivals like Japan and Germany. It, however, not only 
survived, but with the help of the entire capitalist bloc 
was able to inflict a mortal blow on.the Soviet Union and 
the then socialist countries of East Europe. Engaged in a 
financially exhausting arms race with the US and 
concentrating all its energies on such areas as space . 
research, missile techology et al, the socialist group 
lagged behind in industries and manufactures. : 

It was in this context that the factors referred to in 
para 2 above operated. The contradictions of capitalism, 
which was the raison a’etre of socialism, were indeed to 
an extent resolved by the socialist regimes. The health 
and -education services were superior to any in the 
capitalist world. As a consequence,. there was a certain 
amount of levelling down. The glittering shop windows: 
catering to the rich, the luxuries of five-star existence in 
the developed capitalist countries were markedly absent 
in the socialist states. This was not inconsistent with the 
socialist philosophy and would have presented no 
insuperable contradiction if the cardinal mistake had not 
been made of denying democracy to the masses. in fact, 
not only was democracy denied, but the state resorted to 
violence and terror in enforcing its diktat. This certainly 
reached its height under Stalin in the erstwhile Soviet 
Union, but Was accepted as a principle of state policy by 
all communist regimes, even in the post-Stalin movie! 
Union and in all East European states. 

Two consequences followed from this. On the one 
hand, the masses, denied all participation in governance 
of the country and often forced to accept decisions 
handed down from above, developed no understanding 
of the socialist system. They regarded the benefits they 
received in social affairs as gratuitous, while they not ` 
only resented such high-handed measures as forced 
collectivisation, but nursed grievances against some of 
the development measures of the Five Year Plans which 
were handed down to them without consulting the ‘local 
people. In these circumstances socialist consciousness 
did not develop, and when socialism was in peril there 
was no mass upsurge to defend it. 

- On the other hand, a.more serious contradiction 
developed frorn the denial of: democracy. Ìn the name of 
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the vanguard role of the Party, power was appropriated 
by Party cadres, and shared by them with the government 
bureaucracy which grew in strength with. the 
implementation of a centralised plan. A new class thus 
developed in what should have been a classless society, 
which exercised the immense powers of the state. And it 
was here that the time-tested dictum, that power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely, operated. 
The Party and government bosses lived in luxurious 
dachas, moved about in limousines and generally threw 


their weight about. This not only alienated the masses, ' 


but what was perhaps worse, distorted the vision of the 
young aspiring Party cadres and government bureaucracy 
who, with no allegiance to the concept of socialistic 
equality, were lured by the luxuries of the developed 
capitalist countries. It was this class of people, executives 
in state undertakings, Party and government officials, 
who started the drift, some by physical migration to the 
West. 

Stalin is generally blamed for having introduced 
dictatorial and terrorist methods in state administration. 
The blame is not underserved except that these practices 
were not introduced, but only carried to an excess by 
him. The seeds of Stalinism were sown when pleas for 
democracy by leaders like Rosa Luxemburg were not 
heeded and concepts of democractic centralism and 
dictatorship of the proletariat were sponsored by Lenin 
himself, the arohitect of the Revolution. It is possible that 
the circumstances immediately following the Revolution 
compelled him to do so, and that had Lenin lived longer, 
he would have introduced real democracy. This is, 
however, a matter of speculation. The fact remains that 
the humanistic aspect of socialism which was not only 
the reason for its emergence as a social system, but its 
basic strength in replacing the present unjust social 
order, was overlooked in the: popular mind, and socialism 
came to be identified with denial of democracy, dictatorial 
methods and even violence. 

The second factor referred to in para 2, namely, 
readjustment of mature capitalism to meet the 
contradictions generated in the earlier phase, also 
operated. With technological advancement, the needs 
for exploitation of local labour as in nineteenth century 
Britain, or of slave labour as in the United States, or 
even of the colonial masses as practised by several of 
the West European countries for primary accumulation of 
capital, ceased to exist. Enough was produced for the 
employers to share a part of it with the workers. This 
was reflected not only in better conditions of service, but 
in welfare measures and social security systems. 
Roosevelt's New Deal in the United States during the 
Great Depression of the thirties, and the Beveridge Plan 
in Britian, as also Welfareism in the Nordic countries 
during the post-Second World War period, represented 
this changing face of capitalism. 

These measures undoubtedly lacked stability. They 
depended on the decisions of capitalists of what could be 
spared after providing the necessary incentives to risk 
capital and attracting managerial talent. An industrial 


recession, as at present, has witnessed such measures 
being slashed. Social security has suffered with the rise 
of unemployment, again as at present. With “jobless 
growth” on account of technological advances, the future 
holds little prospect of improvement, as the Human 
Development Report 1993 has pointed out. Nevertheless, 
the improvements offered to the standard of living of the 
workers in the developed capitalist countries have lured 
them to demand more out of the present system rather 
than change it. Economism has taken the place of 
revolutionary fervour in these countries. 

It is not within the purview of this paper to undertake a 
detailed analysis of the immediate circumstances that led 
to the collapse of socialism in the erstwhile Soviet Union 
and the East European combines. Obviously, no leader 
firmly rooted in socialist values appeared who had 
sufficient stature to make the much-needed changes in 
the prevailing regimes. lin retrospect, Khrushchev who 
exposed the excesses of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress 
showed no understanding of the basic malaise. The 
system continued, though the excesses were avoided. 


- The last attempt to change the system was by Mikhail 


Gorbachev with his perestroika and glasnost. They were 
ill-conceived, and ended in disaster, throwing doubts 
about his credentials as a convinced socialist. The 
collapse was complete both in the heartland of the 
erstwhile Soviet Union and in East Europe. Socialism 
was revlaced by the primordia! instincts of ethnicity, 
regionalism and religious fundamentalism. 


+ 


WHAT of now? Have we reached the end of history with 
the final triumph of capitalism, as the jubilant capitalists 
feel? Is socialism dead beyond revival? More importantly, 
is there a need for the revival of socialism? 

The concatenation of events that resulted in the 
collapse of socialism in the erstwhile Soviet Union and in 
East European countries did not solve the contradictions 
of capitalism. They reflected to an extent the weaknesses 
of the regimes which had assumed power in the name of 
Socialism, and to an extent the flexibility of developed 
capitalist countries to resolve the contradictions, not fully, 
but in a measure sufficient to prevent them assuming 
crisis proportions. Income disparities are inordinately 
high and continue to increase in the United States where 
poverty still claims millions, and homelessness thousands. 
Unemployment is growing in all the developed countries 
of North America and West Europe while social security 
measures are languishing. Nevertheless, general affluence 
in the developed societies ensures a minimum below 
which even the disadvantaged sections of the population 
do not sink. Thus, while the White population alone in the 
United States rank in the Human Development index as 
No.1 in the world, the Blacks, taken by themselves, rank 
No. 31 and the Hispanics No. 35. (Human Development 
Report 1993, p. 18) The lowest group is still way above 
the starving populations of Africa, South Asia and even 
Latin America. 
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The real contradiction which threatens the stability of 
the world capitalist system arises from the existing, and 
indeed growing, disparities between the countries of the 
North and South, and among the globat population as a 
whole. According to the Human Development Report 
1992 (p.16), “the 23 per cent of the world’s people living 
in industrial countries of the North, earn 85 per cent of 
the world’s income”. Indeed, as the Report points out, 
the disparity is growing. “Between 1960 and 1989,” it 
states (p.34), “the countries with the richest 20 per cent 
of world population increased the share of global GNP 
from 70.29 to 82.7 per cent. The countries with the 
poorest 20 per cent of the world population saw their 
share fall from 2.3 to 1.4 per cent.” 

“Even these figures,” the Report rightly emphasises, 
“conceal the true scale of injustice since they dre~nased 
on comparisons of average per capita income of the rich 
and poor countries. In reality, of course, there are wide 
disparities within each country between the rich and the 
poor people.” z 


A disheartening feature of this global scenario is that i 


the disparities are man-made, not ordained by natural 
endowments, and factors behind human control. The 
Human Development Report 1992 sums up the reasons 
why world markets have not benefited the poor in the 
following words: 

First, where world trade is completely free and open—as in 
financial markets—it generally works to the benefit of the 
strongest. Developing countries enter the market as unequal 
partners—and leave with unequal rewards. Second, in 
precisely these areas where developing countries may 
have a competitive edge—as in labour-intensive 
manufactures and the export of unskilled labour—the 
market rules are often changed to prevent free and open 
competition. 

It is not necessary to go further into the details of the 
inequities perpetrated on the poorer nations, some of 
which have been discussed in the Human Development 
Reports 1992 and 1993. All attempts to modify the 
system and establish a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO}, though endorsed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations as early as in 1973, have come to 


naught. The proposals put forward by the developing . 


countries are not being discussed.at all. Obviously, it is 
too much to expect that the developed countries of the 
North who owe their predominance in a large measure to 
the underdevelopment of the South would willingly give 
up -their advantage to promote the prosperity of the 
latter. With about one quarter of the world’s population, 


for instance, the countries of the North consume 70 per `’ 


cent of the. world’s energy, 75 per cent of its metal, 85 


per cent of its wood and 60 per-cent of its food. If 


countries of the South claim their proportionate shares, 
how can this level of consumption of the North, on which 
their prosperity is based, be maintained? 
Integration in the global capitalist system is no answer 
` to this problem, for such integration can only be among 
unequals. And yet, this is the only answer which the 
elites of even poor countries have to offer, for it brings 
them financial gains, at least temporarily. The only 


answer to the contradiction is for the poor countries to 
develop on a self-reliant, including collective self-reliant, 
basis which would give them sufficient strength to 
bargain on equal terms with the developed countries. 
This requires a change in the social order of the poorer 
countries. 

It is unimaginable, however, that about three-fourths 


‘of the world’s population who live in the underdeveloped 


countries will forever reconcile themselves to a social 
and economic order dominated by the remaining one- 
fourth. Democracy alone offers only a partial solution to 
gross economic inequality, for the capitalist system 
renders democratic equality farcical. The essence of 
socialism is to deepen democracy, not to deny it. By 
offering a measure of economic equality, socialism seeks 
to develop the malnourished, if not starving, millions of 
the world into ‘human beings who could assert their 
democratic rights. 

The collapse of the socialist regimes has not ended 
history, nor has it made the world safe for capitalism. 
Capitalism may survive in the developed countries as 
long as they share the surplus they produce with the 
masses in the form of welfare and social security- 
schemes. Industrial recession and the-type of “jobless 
growth” referred to in the Human Development Report 
1993 may strain the system and give rise to racial riots 
as in Germany and the United States, but they pose no 
immediate threat to the social order. Conditions in the 
poor Third World countries are, however, far lass stable. 
They not only suffer from gross disparities; national and 
international, but the disparities continue to grow. These 
conditions call for a change in the social order. 

Socialism in the twentyfirst century faces this onerous 
task, first of development of the Third World countries 
with social justice, and then of ushering in a New ` 
International Economic Order. To perform this task, 
however, socialism must proift by the experience of the 
last seventy years. | must revert and adhere to the basic 
values of socialist humanism, and never lose sight of its 
mission to make democracy real. The main lessons of. 
the recent collapse of the socialist regimes is that there 
is no short-cut to socialism. Authoritarianism may yield 
quicker, results then democracy, but to be enduring 
socialism, which caters to the masses and is opposed to 
the benefits of development being monopolised by a few 
who are advantageously placed, must enlist the active 
support of the former. This is important because perfect 
equality being unattainable in society, there are bound to ’ 
be groups in positions of advantage who would enigneer 
a counter-revolution to promote their personal or group 
interests. Authoritarianism gives them the required 
opportunity to do so. 

The concepts of dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
vanguard role of the Party, even though conceptually 
intended for the period of transition, must be abandoned. 
So must the concept of democratic centralism which 
lends itself to abuse. Democracy must ‘be adopted not 
‘merely as the ultimate End, but also as the Means to the 
End. Violence must be eschewed except the minimum 
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necessary to maintain the authority of the state , and the 
state itself must be based on a broad democratic 
consensus, Internationally too violent conflicts must be 
avoided. Non-alignment whose essence is not 
equidistance from rival groups, but the right to form 


‘independent judgments, must.be pursued. 


Even the domestic economic policies need to be 
reconsidered. In the euphoria of the Soviet Revolution 
text-book dogmas were applied without due consideration 
of ground realities. In agriculture, collectivisation was a 
gross instance of such a dogmatic approach. In industry 
and trade, nationalisation to the complete exclusion of 
the private sector in production and exchange was 
another. Mixed economy is not inconsistent with socialism 
provided the private sector functions within the parameters. 
prescribed by the state. Even direct foreign investment is 
permissible in areas and for purposes which benefit the 
host country. China and Vietnam are reported to have 
liberalised their economies. They are quoted as cases of 
disillusionment with socialism and a gradual drift to 
capitalism. It is impossible to say if this is so without a 
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detailed analysis of the social and economic forces at 
work in these ccuntries. Such an analysis can obviously 
not be undertaken here. Nor indeed is sufficient 
information available for such an analysis. Suffice it to 
say that it need not necessarily be so. The broad policies 
they have adopted are not inconsistent with socialism. It 
depends on how they are implemented. 

It will be rash to progonsticate that socialism will be 
revived in the twentyfirst century and compete once 
again with capitalism. What, however, can be said with a 
measure of confidence is that provided the right 
conclusions are drawn from the recent collapse of the 
socialist regimes, provided the human values of socialism 
are not abandoned, not even in the period of 
transition, and provided again that the dogmas 
which have developed in the name of Marxism are 
suitably modified to suit the ground realities, socialism 
has a greater role to play in the twentyfirst century 
to bring justice to millions of the world population 
who are crying out for such justice, than it played in 
the century now about to end. & 





Backwards among the Backwards | 


PRADEEP KUMAR 


recently held Vidhan Sabha poll in UP. While the 

backward votes have very crucial in the Samajvadi 
Party-Bahujan Samaj Party arithmetic, it is important to 
remember that the backwards themselves do not 
constitute a meaningful category even for the purposes 
of electoral analyses. 

The dominant, the depressed and the Delits are the 
three different backward caste-groups in UP that make a 
winning combination for any party striving for their votes. 
The recent SP-BSP alliance in fact largely succeeded on 
account of pursuing relentlessly this caste combination. 
The old formula devised and tried out by the BKD/BLD 
leaders, namely, AJGAR (Ahir-Jat-Gujar-Rajput) had 
obviously failed to muster support from all these sections. 
Consequently, it could not take various incarnations of 
the party to anywhere, except in coalition with some 
other parties which may have been bete noires of the 
AJGAR-castes. So long as the BKD/BLD/LD/DMKP/JD 
family relied on this formula, it did not succeed to form 
the government on its own without support from the 
upper castes. In fact not only could the constituent 
castes not hold together at the time of elections, they 
were not even sufficient to provide a comfortable 


E veryone is talking about the backward votes in the 
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This was natural in view of the division of the OBCs 
into major and minor OBCs. While the former can be 
better termed as the intermediate peasant proprietor- 
less backward-cultivating dominant castes which are 
highly mobile; the latter are lesser OBCs which are 
depressed-more backward-landless castes, largely 
engaged in menialartisan occupations reserved for the 
anirvasita or “clean” Sudras. This schism between the 
two partners has been visible all through the post-Green 
Revolution period. The upper OBCs have prospered on 
account of a series of developments, namely, zamindari 
abolition, ceiling on land-holdings, consolidation of land, 
Green Revolution package, Panchayati Raj institutions, 
Sanskritisation, and finally the reservations, as they 
constituted a large portion of the creamy layer of the 
backward castes.’ On the contrary, the lower OBC group 
has remained the junior partner, thereby gaining much 
less while contributing much more in terms of sheer 
numbers. 

While the Charan Singhs and the Devi Lals 
concentrated on the upper OBCs, some Lohiaites did 
make a dent in the lower OBC votes, even though not 
very successfully. The Socialist parties and the Bhartiya 
Kranti Dal (and the Janata Dal) in UP had made an 
attempt to combine the strength of the two groups by 
welding the political and economic power of one with the 
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numerical strength of the other, but in view of the schism 
between the two, they fell short of a winning formula. 
This was natural in view of the caste statistics in UP. The 
latter shows that the Jats, the Yadavs, the Kurmis, the 
Koeris, the Lodhs, etc. together constitute only about 15 
per cent of the population. If one were to exclude this 
percentage from that of the total OBC population in the 
State whose percentage is between 40-45, the remainder 
will come to somewhere between 25-30 per cent. Thus 
the depressed backward castes, as we have cated them 
earlier, constitute nearly double the percentage of the 
less backward castes. It is this numerical strength that is 
very crucial for any electoral. game. Unfortunately, the 
Jat and the Yadav leadership of the OBCs had failed to 
sufficiently mobilise this group of castes, may be largely 
due to the backward-backward riviary that already 
existed between the two. 

Needless to mention, most caste riots in UP today 
emanate not from the upper caste-backward caste 
divide, but from the animosities between these less 
backward and more backward castes. The latter have 
been largely landless labourers, artisans, or simply 
sharecroppers. This lowly status of theirs in rural India 

-has kept them only a little above the Dalits who, of 
course, are at the bottom. - 


+ 


THIS hierarchical organsiation of the backwards into 
these three categories (not necessarily very neat), has 
made the job of any caste leadership difficult in terms of 
translating their “backwardness” into political power. The 
attempts made by the Lohiaites in UP and Bihar to knit 
them into a winning combination, were severely limited 
by the intra-backward irritants. Thus the OBCs could 
only provide the leverage to the main national parties, to 
be one up their rivals, be it the Congress or the BUP/Jan 
Sangh. In the process their crucial support was meaningful 
only at the time of elections, and soon after that the main 
constituents of the “national” parties asserted, thereby 
reducing the backward units to mere pawns in the 
electoral game. None of these three backward categories 
could ever seriously put their own class/caste interests 
on the agenda, tHey could hot even seriously influence 
the class/caste character of the “national” parties as long 
as they were crucial only as balancing votes, being 
otherwise marginalised in the party apparatus. : 

It is this realisation in the recently held assembly 
elections in UP that has made it possible for these three 
backward units to forge a unity, even if temporarily, 
thereby giving it a very comfortable numerical superiority 
over its rivals in several constituencies. 

The three backwards, namely the dominant backwards, 
the depressed and the Dalits, thus total around 62 per 
cent in UP, and if one were to add the Muslim vote (15 
per cent) which the Samajvadi Party could attract in 
large numbers in this election, it is more than a winning 
‘combination, even if only half of these votes are 
eventually exercised in favour of such a political alliance.” 


It may be worthwhile to note here that out of these 
three backward categories analysed above, the one that 
has suffered most in terms of under-representation in 
the legislatures at the Central and State levels, is the 
second one, that is, the more backward depressed 
castes. A cursory look at the legislative representation 
shows that while the upper castes, the less backward 
castes, the depressed castes and the Dalits were 
roughly 20, 17.2, 26.8 and 21 per cent of the population 
of the State, their MLAs/MPs were 46, 18, 5 and 20 per 
cent respectively (1980). (N.C. Saxena, Mainstream, 
June 15, 1985) The same story was repeated for Block 
Pramukhs and Rajya Sabha members, etc. Thus while 
the upper castes had more than double the representation, 
the less backward and the Dalits enjoyed, more or less, 
proportionate representation in the legislative bodies. It 
was only the more backward depressed classes whose 
representation was far below their percentage, that is, 
less than one-fifth in relation to their population. 

Now the million dollar question that remains to be 
answered is about the time-frame of sustainability of this 
alliance of the three backwards. As argued earlier, while 
the three layers may not really be very distinct, they do 
differ a lot in terms of their economic, social and political 
status. Out of these three, the first has ceased to be 
Sudras for all practical purposes on account of the land 
ownership, economic prosperity, Sanskritisation and 


abi 


political power, etc., they are backward only in terms of — 


their lack of representation in urban professions and 
bureaucracy. The second category is only a little better 
than the Dalits, as they continue to be landless, and 
largely engage themselves in economically marginalised 
occupations. In fact it will not be very absured to call the 
second and third category backwards as “touchable” and 
“untouchable” Sudras, despite 46 years of democratic 
rule and development efforts. These hierarchies within 
the backwards have kept the backward movement 
fragmented. It will be a sheer illusion to undermine the 
intra-backward conflicts in view of the extremely fragile 
unity of these castes which at times has greater potential 
for backwardless backward-Dalit conflicts than for unity 
vis-a-vis the upper castes. The transfer of land from the 
latter has actually kept .them somewhat outside the 
apparent conflict with the former. 

The exploitation by, the upper castes today is in fact 
very abstract, subtle and systemic. It: is the less 
backwards like the Yadavs, the Kurmis, the Jats, etc. 
who represent the neo-Brahmins in the rural India, and 
come in direct conflict with the more backwards and the 
Dalits who constitute the landless agrarian proletariat 
and artisan class in the villages. Ìt is on account of these 
harsh realities that the current joint front of these 
backwards is less than likely to be a stable formation. B 


Footnotes 
1. This creamy layer is unlikely to be skimmed off in view of the 
` “liberal” interpretation of it by Mulayam Singh Yadav in the 
recent notification on reservations in UP. : 
2. This is important because some backward votes have been 
mobilisied by the BJP as well, particularly the Kurmi votes. 
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BOOK REVIEW, 


National Revolutionary Struggle in Retrospect 
: : 


PULAK NARAYAN DHAR ` 


AVVA hen a historian ventures to write about a 
M sensiva part of his own national history 
associated with popular sentiment, he is bound to face 
a dilemma—the dilemma between his individual self 
and that of objective history. The task is more 
stupendous when it is that part of the freedom struggle 


7? wherein martyrdom is regarded as the hall-mark of 


patriotism. Sentiment reaches out to those who die for 
their country’s freedom regardless of the path they 
choose to tread. 

It is to be criticised as unpatriotic if the historian 
shows that the path of the martyrs was wrong though 


. their sacrifices signified the intensity of their belief and 


7 unstinted patriotism. 


\ 


Again, the’ denial of their contribution will colour 
history as less objective. So it is difficult and delicate 
to put all the streams of struggle for freedom in the 
proper perspective of time and space. 

The revolutionary movement for India’s freedom, 
widely known in official circles as the 
‘terrorist’ movement, is such a theme 
on which Professor-Santimoy Roy 
has dwelt with courage and acumen. 

Before determining the correctness 
of the course the so-called ‘terrorists’ 
pursued, it is necessary to know their 
path and objective in the. perspective 
of their time and political situation. To 
know facts is the first imperative. Prof 
Roy has diligently marshalled a host 





k of facts—not all of which were known before—and 


tried to ascertain their values alongside the mainstream ' 


national struggle. 
The author has brought into focus the role of the 
_ revolutionary or militant nationalists. He sharply opposes 
the erroneous idea entertained in some quarters that 
the movement of the militant nationalists was an 
isolated phenomenon. He has indisputably established 


r the fact that the apparently unconnected incidents of 


revolutionary ‘terrorism’ had a deeper link with each 


other in the perspective of the general rule of the 


British colonialists. Their message was clear and the 
_ Same: to rouse the people from fear-and to drive out 


( the Britishers. He also highlights the 
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co-relation between the streams of the broad national 
moveent, spearheaded by the Indian National Congress 
from its inception to the end of the First World War in 1918. 
The national revolutionaries may broadly be said to have 
integrated themselves into the mainstream of the anti- 
imperialist movement led by the Indian National Congress, 
The book covers by and large the period from 1900 
to 1984 which is replete with “revolutionary actions”. 
These had been deliberately described as ‘terrorist’ 
movements by the British Raj to isolate the fighters 
from the people and to present a distorted view about 
them and their objective. Though they did not think of 


. organising mass struggles they were not terrorists as 


such. Their objective was not mere terrorism. Their 
objective was to “awaken the people from the 
benumbness under the British rule to a higer 
consciousness”. They wanted to “instil a spirit of 
defiance in the minds of the people in the face of 
colonial oppression”. They served death warrants to 
themsel es to embolden the masses. To strike hard 
and drive fear in the minds of the 
British they resorted to the terrorist 
method. 

it is the general belief fostered by 
the British rulers that the ‘terrorists’ 
thought of liberating India only by 
killing a few individuals. This is not 
true. Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar 
Datta were happy when the bomb 
they hurled in the Legislative 
Assembly in Delhi did not hurt 
anybody. The statements of Kshudiram (1911) and 
Bina Das (1934) before the Magistrates amply 
demonstrate that their objective was not to kill any 
innocent individual but to express national anger 
against the oppression of the British Raj. The ‘death 
Programme’, as it was called by the Chittagong 
revolutionaries, had a limited purpose. They did not 
claim that their actions they could liberate India from 
foreign yoke. Their purpose was “to create a legend 
and set an example before their countrymen to 
emulate” by courting death. Surya Sen (Masterda) and 
his compatriots, Bhagat Singh and Jatin Mukherjee 
(Bagha Jatin), became popular not because of terrorism 
but because they vindicated the honour of the 
motherland. They became symbols. The whole of 
India resounded with their names.They kindled the 
embers of patriotic feeling in the minds of the people. 
That was their purpose which had been deliberately 
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distorted by the British intelligence fixing the label of 
‘terrorism’ on them. The people were not terrorised by 
their actions. On the contrary they were electrified. 
The people were terrorised by the White rulers. It was 
‘White terror that eamed notoriety, not ‘revolutionary 
terrorism’. 


+ 


THE author who himself actively participate in the 
militant revolutionary movement has nowhere 
overestimated the role of the revolutionaries. He has 
not justified the use of ams by the revolutionaries as a 
principle except when warranted by exigencies. He 
has very correctly assessed their activities in the 
. national background erasing the label of ‘terrorism’. 

We find a detailed description of the work of the 

revolutionary nationalists throughout the length and 


breath of the country. The author has very ably shown ` 


that there was a unifying thread among them all and a 
strong expression of patriotic feelings was transmitted 
throughout India. The effect was tremendous and 
uniform. 

The author has meticulously gleaned the facts from 
various sources and succintly arranged them in a short 
space through which a pattem of movement emerges 
very clearly. 

As an insider he has not glossed over the rivalry 
between the two important revolutionary groups— 
Jugantar and Anushilan—in Bengal. These two groups 
could never think of merging into a new party though 
their objectives were the same. It was 

probably more a clash of personalities than of ideals and 

objectives—which hindered the process of building up a 

united centralised leadership. (p. 44) 

But this alone cannot explain the whole 
phenomenon. Perhaps middle class impetuosity was 
at the root of the problem that merits closer scrutiny. 

The book contains two important chapters. One 
deals with the army in the national movement and the 
other with the role of -the Muslims in the freedom 
struggle. 

The Indian revolutionaries realised that the British 
could not be driven out without the Indian Army being 
involved in the patriotic war. Alongwith their programme 
of annihilation of the oppressive officials, they made 
attempts to establish contacts with the army. The 
names of Dr Tarak Das, Rashbehari Bose, Jatin 
Mukherjee may be mentioned in this regard. Perhaps 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s INA was the cuminaton 
of all these efforts. 

But the amy was lacking in political consciousness. 
Though their efforts were not all in vain 

scramble over money, jealousy, inferiority complex and 


narrow-mindedness among the rebels served as a stumbling 
block to the progress of the national revolution. (p. 161) 


In the chapter dealing with the Muslims the author 
has exploded the erroneous idea that the Muslims’ 
role in the freedom struggle was less than marginal. A 
separate book can be written .on this which any 
serious scholar may think of taking up. Prof Roy's 
book will act as a guide in this regard. 

He has cited innumerable cases of sacrifices made 
by the Muslims to fight the British rulers. “It is 
interesting to note that the Muslim youth were asked to 
take an oath at Khidirpur Kabarsthan (Calcutta) by 
touching the Koran to join the secret organisations as 
did the Hindus with the Gita. The average Muslim in 
the rural areas also provided shelter and other help to 
the Hindu revolutionaries in the face of police 
oppression. So the common notion that the religious 
factor in the national movement acted as a deterrent to 
the participation of the Muslims in the freedom 
Struggle is not tenable. It was a question of attitude 
towards foreigners vis-a-vis the motherland which was 


uppermost in the minds of the people. This chapter ms 


also bears the stamp of hard labour. As the 
revolutionaries—both Hindus and Muslims—worked 
through secret societies and left little records except 
‘some diaries and reminiscences, Prof Roy had to 
delve deep into the intelligence files—available -in 
India and abroad—and also relied upon the interviews 
of several personalities like Surendra Mohan Ghose, 
Bepin Behari Ganguli, Jadugopal Mukhopadhyay, Jamal 
Bukhari of Punjab and the celebrated Badshah Khan 
for cross-examination of the ,Police reports. So, the 
facts gathered by him are. doubly authenticated which 
any serious researcher may rely upon. i 

Finally, as for the efficacy of ‘revolutionary terrorism’ 
we can quote the author: 

It is both the story of success and failure. Failure in the 

limited sense that these methods alone could not drive the 

British out. Success in the sense that they set up certain 

~ values which kindled patriotism in the heart of millions of 
youth. 

The message of these movements is still relevant in 
today’s India characterised as it is by assaults on the 
part of religious fundamentalism and erosion of human 
values. The values upheld by the revolutionaries 


provide a new direction to overcome the current crisis 


which has gripped the country ~ 
From this point too Prof Roy’s book is a significant 


contribution. Besides being a valuable addition to the 


publications on the revolutionary nationalist movement, 
it would help our younger gefieration to imbibe the 
spint of the freedom struggle in the proper perspective. 
Indeed one can feel the pulse-beat of the period in the 
words of the author—a ‘practising historian’ who was 
himself an active participant in the struggle of the 
nationalist revolutionaries for a free India and a 
brighter tomorrow. 
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IMPRESSIONS. ; 


The New Old Order 


ome would say and with a lot 

of conviction that with God in 

the heavens and the king on 
his throne, all is wel! with the world; 
and further, that the post-Bolshevik 
era of post-“Cold War”, post- 
“ideology” has finally merged into an 
era of post-“history”. While others 
would venture to say, though less 
coherenily,. that nowithstanding the 
virtual sway of post-“postism”, it 
remains an era of the “resounding 
sublime nonsense”. “Sublime 
nonsense in poetry, in philosphy, in 


. economics, in historiography; sublime 


nonsense in the lecture room and 
on the platform”. 

Irrespective of whether one agrees 
with this or that, it is apparent that 
for the first time in the present 
century, giants and heroes of the 
times have suddenly become a rarity, 
leaving a large void in the realm of 
thought and action and thereby 
clearing the decks for the unrestr- 
ained enactment of the ridiculous or 
the sublime, characteristic of the 
times we are living through. And 
equally apparent is the fact that 
perhaps, for the first time in. the 


_ present century, riding on the high 


an 


tide of euphoric jubilation at its 
moral justification, whatever that 
might mean, the West seems to 
have finally entered into the kingdom 
of blissful existence. And not only 
that, but further, that even those on 
whose back it is comfortably placed, 
seem to share the optimism arising 
out of their queer position with the 
result that after a long long time, the 
victors and the vanquished seem to 
have reached the same conclusion; 
and it’s lovely, for a change, to find 
lions and antelopes drinking water 
off the same stream. 

The winds of liberalisation, though 
not necessarily of liberation, blowing 
through the global wasteland, in the 
wake of the sudden “cessation of 
history”, have swept the newly 
independent Third World countries 
of “inferior races” off their feet and 
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Pablo Neruda, though no longer in 
vogue, suddenly sounds real in an 
immediate sense: 

When the trumpet sounded, it was 

all prepared on the earth. 

The jehovah parcelled out the earth 

to Cocal Cola, inc, Anaconda. 


+ 


BUT that apart, and regardless of 
whatever happens to the erstwhile 
“evil empires” under the intellectual/ 
managerial guidance of the econo- 
mically, and thereby morally, superior 
West, it is time one has a cursory 
view of the actual meaning of the 
new world order. Because with the” 
mantle of leadership falling safely in 
the hands of a nation, whose sole 
business, to quote Calvin Coolidge, 
is business, the club members are 
back to their old hunting days; 
hunting in a truely sport-like manner 
and in packs, throughout the fength 
and breadth of their ex-colonies. 

In the grand old days, the tfoops 
used to land alongwith the traders 
almost simultaneously to give a 
definite shape to the nizam but now 
things having changed in the “new 
world order” trade and the terms 
thereof are being ensured almost by 
remote control from the well-lit offices 
of international finance (GATT, US 
Patent Office, World Bank and IMF 
included), ‘of course, with the 
assistance of the local’ chieftains, 
elected or otherwise. And so much 
for the better, for who would like to 
incur the additional cost of 
deployment and maintenance of 
standing armies when the purpose 
can be better served by other 
innocuous measures. Needless to 
say that not only is it more prudent/ 
expedient but far more economic 
too, if the laws ‘of economics and 
market are not to be lost sight of.- 
Rather, the trinity of market demo- 
cracy, Christianity and capitalism in 
its new avatar is and should rightly 
be the only diety of the modern age. 


So one should not be unnecessarily 
surprised by the numerous silent 
revolutions, in an age of high level 
technological revolutions, being 
waged, probably by a smal! sub- 
section of international finance. And 
only when remote control through 
persuasion, arms-twisting (Super 301 
and GATT included), and even open 
blackmail (as evident in the 
cancellation of the contract for 
transfer of cryogenic engines to 
India and that of Indian wheat export 
to Cuba) and other subtle 
mechanisms is rendered impossible, 
“crude” military power is to be applied 
for a decisive purpose. Remember 
what happened to Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, reportedly the Hitler of his 
time and of the Suez Canal, 
President Allende of Chile, not to 
talk of that banana of a republic, 
poetically described as the delicate 
waist of America. 

But that’s not all that has 
undergone change even though 
ornamentally. The state-of-the-art 
technology, if there must be a 
technology in every case, tested 
and perfected through hard practice, 
is embodied by the twin capacity of 
US imperialism to coerce intransi- 
gent/unheeding nations to its position 
by brute force, as Saddam Hussain 
was to learn to his chagrin and to 
the holocaust of his people, and to 
induce them to want what America 
wishes them to. And that’s how 
Denim jeans, McDonalds, Hollywood 
films and Coca Cola have become 
international requirements 


‘irrespective of the size, affluence, 


location, culture and political system 
of nations. . 

Thus the “opium war” scenario 
has been substituted by a subtle 
game of hide and seek largely by 
means of the time-tested stick and 
carrot policy. Capital, technology and 
MFN status coupled with the 
meticulouus Western concern for 
human rights are doing the rounds 
in China, the benefits going solely to 
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the credit of the instruments of 
market ‘and the superiority of 
capitalism while the negative fall- 
outs lie squarely at the very 
doorsteps of the not-so-hated 
Communist Party of China itself. 


+ 


INDIA, that precious jewel in the 
crown that was, is no longer the 
land reserved by providence for the 
White man's “civilising mission” and 
thus no army .of the “Company 
Bahadur” is necessary nor even 
contemplated. Since the newly 
independent Brown subjects, by the 
time sensible enough, have preferred 
to come to terms of their own 
volition, and with the offices of the 
World Bank/IMF having become 
operational from New Delhi itself, 
India’s integration in the “global 
economy” is only a matter of time. 
Hopefully in the days to come, India 
would once again be crowned with 
glory and rightfully be the jewel in 


the crown it once was. 

. Having humbled Saddam Hussain 
beyond. all recognition and having 
boastfully bombed Iraq back to the 
stone age, oil suplies at $ 20 a 
barrel are ensured for years to 
come, even though, going by the 
current price and exchange rate 
prevailing, for example in India, Coca 
Cola continues to sell at almost $ 
100 a barrel; but isn’t that in 
accordance with the stated objectives 
of free trade and all that? 
Interestingly, even in the heydays of 
the OPEC when it is stated to have 
held the whole world (read Euorope 
and America) for ransom, the price 
of oil could never exceed $ 30 a 
barrel, which too invited a hell of lot 
of indignation, and greedy “shiekhs” 
suddenly became the bete noire of 
popular Western novels/films of the 
best-seller variety. So much for the 
free flow of ‘information. 

Now that socialism, the utopia of 
a system, has been shown to be 
what it really was, the overall 


development of world, including 
eradication of poverty and hunger 
as well as protection of the ecological 
systems, etc., have become the 
“business” of the World Bank. And, 


` realising the full significance of its 


mission and not content with mere 
lending, it has vigorously taken up 
the task of pushing platitudes, by 
the tons, down the throat of nations 
in need of it, notwithstanding the 
fact that despite ail the magnanimity 
of the Fund-Bank, the net transfer of 
funds from the South to the North 
since the mid-eighties continues to 
be of the order of $ 40 billion per 
year. This much for Western concern 
for the integration of Third World 
economies with their global 
counterpart. By a strange irony and 
by some still stranger mechanisms, 
the Western societies, to quote 


. Yehuda Amichai, seem to 


receive their nourishment from far 
away through twisting channels, 
through dark veins, like a foetus. 

E 





RANGARAJAN : Upper Caste Bias 
(Continued from page 3) 


emerged as the new politically powerful group, with the 
Scheduled Castes being part of the support base. The 
latter have made impressive strides in education and 
service jobs, with voluntary efforts of their own leadership 
having made possible their success. __ 

In the process, the autonomous leaders thrown up by 
Scheduled Caste groups have often been absorbed into 
the Congress. Even some notables of the Republican 
Party of India, founded by Ambedkar, drifted into the 
Congréss. 

The most striking revolt took a literary and cultural 
form in the fate sixties in the Dalit Panther movement. 
The very word “Dalit” meant “oppressed”—it signified a 
desire to break with the past and create a new future, in 
which a sense of dignity replaced that of seeking 
concessions from the upper castes. 

The Dalit poet Bansode put it well in 1979 when he 
wrote, “We've lived our whole lives at your doors, 
enduring your slavery,/Serving you honestly and poorly, 
but those days are over.” It is indeed ironical in the 
present context that a former Dalit Panther, Ramdas 
Athavale, is being accused of the same faults he once 
laid at the door of Dalits in the Congress. 

By ceding influence without power, the Congress is 
seen as having de-radicalised the movement. And the 
issue of the Ambedkar University is a litmus test of the 
Congress’ resolve and of the clout of the Dalit leaders 
aligned with it. The issue itself is now heading for a 
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resolution but the debate has opened up fresh tensions. 

The self-immolation of a Dalit Panther, Gautam 
Waghmare, in November in Nanded was the flashpoint. 
Since then, two others have committed suicide in 
support of the demand for namantar. 

The controversy also highlights the role of the Shiv 
Sena. Though Bal Thackeray has spearheaded the 
moves against the Dalits, his project of a unified Hindu 
community arrayed against Muslims and Sikhs has little 
time for Dalit concerns. In fact, during the 1991 election 
campaign, he openly derided Dalits on many occasions. 
even the Bharatiya Janata Party, aware the Scheduled 
Castes form 14 per cent of the electorate, has broken 
ranks with him on this. 

For the Congress, the fact is that years of domination 
have actuaily brought the Dalits only limited gains. The 
Maratha elites have certainly put Maharashtra ahead of 
the rest of the country in terms of economic indicators. 
Yet regional inequities continue to be wide within the 
State. 

The Dalit leadership too has to do a lot of soul 
searching. The hostels and schools run by the groups 
are in a Sorry state. Various groups are ranged either 
with the Congress or the Janata Dal. The divisions and 
feuds among the RPI factions are internecine as are 
those in the Janata parivar. The result is substantive 
issues such as the poverty that leads to a high drop out 
rate from schoo! continue to be neglected. 

Time alone will tell if the renaming of the university will 
be a Pyrrhic victory for the Dalit movement or a turning 
point in the struggle for a new social order. | 

(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 
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Reflections on Mao’s Birth Centenary 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


uch has already been written and said about Mao 

Zedong on the occasion of his’ birth centenary 

which was befittingly observed in his own country 
on December 26, 1993. Like the toiling people of several 
developing countries the working masses of India (notably 
the youth, intelligentsia and students) had also come 
under the spell of the magnetic personality of Mao for 
ten years since 1966, the year in which the Great 
Helmsman had launched his Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution. Many young peoplé under the influence of 
Maoism took to the streets and arms in a bid to organise 
peasant struggles based on the Chinese Chairman’s 
memorable strategy “encircle the towns with the villages”. 
And in the process countless perished in 
“action”"—especially when the state retaliated with all its 
strength and intensity. The ‘occasion thus gave in this 
country an opportunity to those who were activists in the 
sixties and seventies to engage in bouts of nostalgia 
bringing into focus the extent of inspiration Mao had 
been able to generate among the Indian youth to build a 
new world, ‘even if in the process their activities inevitably 
turned towards ultra-Leftism thereby damaging the overall 
cause of the very Revolution they had aspired for. 

What remains undeniable in the long-term perspective 
—so characteristic of the Chinese ethos—is that for all 
the massive excesses, grievous errors, shortcomings, 
aberrations, pitfalls on the part of Mao especially during 
the Cultural Revolution—flowing from distinctly ultra-Left 
deviations—the Chinese leader was not merely an 
+ outstanding revolutionary of the twentieth century but the 
architect of the phenomenal transformation of the most 
populous and one of the most backward agrarian 
countries of the world. ft is that achievement which 
places Mao on a pedestal higher than most of the 
international figures of this century. Surprisingly this 
+ aspect of Mao has not been brought out in bold relief in 
most of the tributes offered to his memory in his birth 
centenary. 

Edgar Snow, that celebrated Amrican writer whose 
Red Star Over China in the thirties first introduced Mao 
and his comrades to the outside world, wrote in “China in 
the 1970s” constituting the preface to his other memorable 
book, Red China Today : The Other Side of the River. 

..Mao Zedong's thinking was in spirit deeply populist: his 

doctrines proclaimed falth in the people, scientific J 

. experimentation, and modernisation of production, as a 
trinity of proletarian class values. 

The revolutionary purpose was human emancipation, but 

Mao's way left no room for heterodoxy if the Vision was to Ù 

be fulfilled: that the’ poor {and not any Mandarin elite) 

should inherit the Chinese earth, marching en masse 
toward an egalitarian and class-free future. Whether Maoism 
could remain a dominant living force unadulterated by 
pragmatic and empirical deviations, after Mao's death, was 
widely doubted. A China without the corporeal Mao was an 
inescapable fact of the relatively near future, but Macism 


l 


| 


` this context it 


was larger than Mao and would Survive him. Future 

revisionists there would doubtless be, but none could 

altogether erase the impact on history of the life and the ⁄ 
legend of Mao Zedong. 

These words, written more than two decades ago, 
sound prophetic today. For it is Mao’s abiding “impact on 
history” which has compelled his successors in Beijing, 
repudiating much of what the Chinese Chairman had 
advocated towards the end of his unforgettable life, to 
recall Mao and offer homage to him in glowing terms 
even while highlighting his deficiencies and failures , 
alongside his stupendous successes, 


X 
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THE Mao legand has survived because of his contribution 
to the upliftment of China, as mentioned earlier, and also 


-because of his remarkable ability to identify with the 


common people from whom, he had counselled, one 
must learn and enrich oneself with the utmost humility. In 
is worthwhile to recollect how with 
exceptional lucidity he had explained his own 
transformation : 

If you want the massess to understand you and want to 

become one with them, you must be determined to undergo 

a long and even painful process of remoulding. | began as a 

student and acquired at school the habits of a student: in 

the presence of a crowd of students who could nelther fetch 

nor carry for themselves | used to feel it undignified to do 

any manual labour such as shouldering my own luggage. At 

that time it seemed to me that the intellectuals were the 

only clean persons in the work and peasants seemed 

rather dirty beside them. 

Having become a revolutionary | found myself in the same 

ranks as workers, peasants and soldiers of the .evoiutioanry 

army, and gradually | became familiar with them and they 

with me, too. It was then and only then that a fundamental 

change occurred in the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 

feelings implanted in me by bourgeois schools. | came to 

fee! thatyit was those unremodelled intellectuals who were 

unclean while the workers and peasants are after all the 

cleanest persons even though their hands are soiled and 

their feet smeared with cow dung. (Selected Works of Mao 

Zedong, Vol. Ill) 

Elsewhere Mao had averred : 

Of all things in the world people are the most important... 

We should ‘not feel ashamed to ask and learn from people 

below’ (Confucian Analects). Be a pupil before you become 

a teacher. Listen also to the mistaken views from below; it 

is wrong not to listen to them. (Selected Works of Mao 

Zedong, Vol. IV} 

These words are of inestimable value for all time to 
come. ° 

According to Edgar Snow, “Mao had not held power 
by devouring his closest comrades, as Stalin did”; but 
Snow conceded in the same breath that “he was not 
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without blood in his hands”. At the same time he 
maintained: 

The image of Mao among the masses was hardly that of an 
J executioner. What made him formidable was that he was 

not just a party boss but by many millions of Chinese was 

quite genuinely regarded as a teacher, statesman, strategist, 
philosopher, poet laureate, national hero, head of the 
family, and greatest liberator in history. He was to them 

Confucius plus Lao-tse plus Rousseau plus Buddha. The. 

‘Hundred Flowers’ period revealed that he had enemies as 

' well, yet Mao was the only Communist Party boss who ever 
dared open the press and forum to give voice to that 
l popular resentment. 

(Snow had written the book more than two decades 
age when the possibility of the emergence of a Mikhail 
Gorbachev in the erstwhile Soviet Union was beyond the 
figment of one’s imagination.) 

True, all this changed during the Cultural Revolution 
with Chairman Mao’s clarion call to “bombard the 
headquarters” when many of Mao’s close comrades-in- 
arms during the heroic Long March from Liu Shaoqui to 
Deng Xiaoping were discredited by the lumpen Red 
Guards. The tragedy wrought by that Revolution does 
not require elaboration. There is no gainsaying that it is 
that tragedy which has today distanced Mao from the 
average Chinese—a development clearly evident in 
present-day Beijing (as was testified by this writer in 
September 1993 during a brief visit to China) in spite of 
the well-rehearsed preplanned Mao centenary celebrations 
there. Yet in the long term Mao’s overall contribution to 
the growth and advance of an united China overshadows 
everything else. 

Once again it is worthwhile to quote Snow: 

Unlike many Chinese intellectuals, who looked upon the 

huge, illiterate spawning population as their country’s 

greatest liability, Mao saw their ‘economically poor’ and 

‘culturally blank’ condition as China’s greatest assets. 

Because they were so very poor, he said, things could 

hardly be worse; any party which brought even a modest 

improvement would win their support and hold their loyalty. 

Because they were so ‘culturally blank’ they were like a 

clean new sheet of paper. Whoever made the effort to 

remould their lives for the better would leave sharp, clean 
and lasting impressions. 

‘Ninety per cent of the people,’ Mao often said, ‘are ‘without 

/ culture and education.’ What distinguished him from all 
previous Chinese leaders, with the exception of Sun Yat- 
sen, was that he did not mean merely to utilise the 
peasants in order to attain power, and then drop them back 
into the mud. The ex-teacher proposed to end the misery 

. and stupidity of illiterate and invertebrate peasant life itself 
by lifting the peasants onto high levels of education and 
providing access to tools of a new environment. 

To convince the peasants that by determined struggle they 

could own the land they tilled, and then to convert that 

sense of ownership into energetic participation in the 
mastery of their fate through the ‘construction of 
socialism'—these were the not inconsiderabla tasks which 

Mao and his followers assumed... 

The results of carrying out those tasks wére not 
wholesome always and the. Chinese people had to 
undergo severe sacrifices and hardships, trials and 
tribulations during the Cultural Revolution in particular 


(and also during the period of the “Great Leap Forward”) 
when millions perished. The responsibility for. such 
eventualities squarely falls on Mao’s shoulders and he 


cannot escape the reaction of the public reflected in the 


growing apathy towards him in his own country. 
Nonetheless, in the final analysis Mao's positive 
‘achievements could not be eclipsed by his serious 
Í wrongdoings, wilfully or otherwise. 

Besides the Cultural Revolution and the “Great Leap 
Forward” his steps to split the international communist 
movement, fallacious underestimation of the danger of a 
nuclear holocaust and even advocacy of nuclear 
confrontation regardless of the consequences for 
humankind, hostility towards the Government of India 
that amounted to interference in the internal affairs of 
this country and his role in engineering armed conflict on 
the Sino-Indian border in 1962 as also the successive 
splits in the Indian communist movement thereafter—all 
these inflicted a heavy blow to the progressive cause 
worldwide, a point conceded by his successors today 
with disarming frankness. Still when the balance-sheet of 
his political life and activities is taken into consideration, 
Mao's blunders cannot outweigh his colossal achievements 


V both in China and the world at large. 


+ 


SINCE Mao’s demise in 1976 the world has changed 
beyond recognition. The Soviet Union and socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe have ceased to exist. The 
Cold War has passed into history. Socialism is on the 
retreat worldwide (even in China, despite the spectacular 
economic successes recorded by that country at present) 
although the results of the Italian, Polish, Lithuanian 
elections promise a change for the better on that score. 
No doubt Mao, had he been alive, would have opposed 
many of the changes in his own country and the global 
arena being effected at present since they militate 
against the fundamental precepts of Maoism. 

And yet in the wake of the emerging doctrine of the 
unipolar world the Maoist thesis of uniting the national 


liberation struggles of Asia, Africa, Latin America against . 


imperialism not only retains its validity but appears to be 
more relevant to the current conditions than before. 
However, its implementation needs to be done with a 
measure of subtlety and innovativeness perhaps taking 
due cognisance of another Maoist ‘thought’: 

‘Slight the enemy strategically but seriously take into 

‘account its power in the tactical sense. 

Mao’s birth centenary offers an unique opportunity to 
use Mao’s teaching in the creative way to ‘change the 
world’ without giving any quarter to either sectarianism or 
dogmatism, ailments which afflicted Mao in some measure 
during his lifetime. Hopefully some headway in that 
direction is becoming visible from the manner in which 
the Left parties tried to evaluate Mao and his approach 
to problems while observing Mao’s birth centenary. That 
indeed appears to be the most noteworthy outcome of 
the Mao centenary celebrations in our country beyond 
the rhetorical outbursts invoking Marxist-Maoist jargons. 
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Gowriamma’s 
Expulsion 


E. SHANKARAN 


l he news of closer cooperation between the CPI and the 
au 


CPI-M reflected in the decision of the two parties to set up 
inter-party coordination committees at the State level and 

hold a joint rally in Vijayawada on February 4 has almost coincided 
with the expulsion order served by the Kerala CPI-M leadership on 
one of the oldest and most popular Marxist leaders of the State, 
K.R. Gowrl, on New Year's Day. While the growing interaction 
between the two major communist formations in the country holds 
out promising prospects of unification of the fragmented communist 
movement (which had split exactly three decades ago), Gowri's 
cea on grounds other than ideological is a clear testimony of 
the persisting suppression of dissent within the CPI-M, the only 
non-ruling Communist Party ‘with a support base upholding the 


_ Stalinist legacy at a time when communist orthodoxy is on the 


retreat the werld over and Communist Parties in every continent 

are increasingly opting for democratic functioning without the 
il trappings of “democratic centralism”, the euphemism for regimented 
“ existence. 

Better known among the common people of Kerala as 
Gowriamma, K.R. Gowri is an immensely popular Communist 
leader whose sincerity, dedication and devotion to the communist 
cause has earned her plaudits from friends and foes alike. tn the 
most trying times when the undivided CPI, and thereafter the CPI- 
M to which she was associated after the party split in 1964 (unlike 
her late husband, the distinguished CP} leader and trade unionist, 
T.V. Thomas, the erstwhile Minister for Industries in the Achutha 
Menon Gavernment), faced state repression, Gowri served the 
party with exceptional toyalty and sense of purpose. Under the 
directive of the party leadership she even stayed separately from 
her husband at a time when both Gowri and Thomas were in the 
same United Front Government. Her competence as an 
administrator was evident way back in 1957 when as a member of 
the first Communist Government in Kerala she had introduced the 
Agrarian Relations Bill which was later transformed into the Kerala 
Land Reforms Act. It was really unthinkable that such a 
personality—not an ordinary figure in the party—would face the ire 
of the Kerala CPI-M leadership whose patron-saint happens to the 
communist patriarch, Elamkulam Manakkal Shankaran 
Namboodiripad, for long regarded as Gowri’s mentor. On close 
scrutiny, however, one discerns distinct elements of tactionalism 
as the source of the leadership's tensions with Gowri. 

Twice before—in the 1987 and 1991 State Assembly 


No 


elections—the CPI-M projected her as the prospective Chief ` 


Minister but subsequently backed out in favour of E.K, Nayanar 
who had on several occasions proved to be utterly inefficient and 
incapable of carrying the burden of the State administration as its 
head. It is suggested that her having been born in the oppressed 
Ezhava community was one of the major factors behind the kind of 
treatment meted out to her by the party bosses belonging to the 
upper castes.: While it is difficult to brush aside the allegation on 
that score, the ostensible reason for her expulsion—accepting 


chairmanship of an organisation formed by the Congress: 


Government of K.P. Karunakaran for the development of the 
Alappuzha district—cannot be regarded as a serious enough 
charge warranting expulsion from the party. By such a high- 
handed action the CPI-M leaders have again betrayed a tendency 
_ to ride roughshod over dissent and hence the party's credentials 


as a democratic organisation have once more come under cloud. 
The fall-out of such a development on Left politics in India 
cannot be inconsequential for it Illustrates the CPI-M's inability to 
exercise magnanimity as the largest communist formation runnng 
two State Governments. It is that magnanimity which is so 
essential in painstakingly the rebuilding the edifice of Lett unity the 


É CPI-M had destroyed 30 years ago. 


The malaise lies in the Stalinist hangover without discarding 
which the Marxist leaders cannot hope to play a meaningful role in 
Indian polity in the days ahead. S| 





‘TRIBUTE 


Jassie 


he untimely, sudden and accidental demise of Jasvinder 
Singh, popularly known as “Jassie”, on the last day of 

1993 has come as a rude shock to the wide circle of his 
friends and acquaintances far beyond the confines of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. This is not only because he was so 
young and promising having already made a mark as a talented 
Journalist as the southern India correspondent of the BBC after 
less than five years of service as a broadcaster. What endeared 
him to anyone who came in touch with him was his infectious 
liveliness and that innate capacity to easily make friends. His 
coverage of the Latur earthquake was indeed quite memorable. 
His death thus is a tragic loss for the journalist community as 
whole. 

Precisly four years ago on December 31, 1989 the journalist 
community had suffered a heavy blow in the passing away of 
another prominent newsman—Joga Rao, the veteran journalist 
and ace sports commentator. Jassie’s death is all the more tragic 
because whereas Joga had breathed his last after a long, eventful 
and fruitful career, Jasvinder had a whole life before him and 
shown enough sparks in him to evolve as a competent and 
objective media personality. 

Jassie was drowned off the coast of Goa while swimming in 
the sea on December 31. The cremation took place in his home 
town of Meerut on January 2. S.C. 


NC Felicitated 


O. December 26, 1993 the Calcutta edition of the Hindi 
daily, Jansatta, celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
publication. As part of that celebration it honoured Nikhil 
Chakravartty for having completed fifty years of his career 
as a journalist. A meeting was held in this connection in the 
city of Calcutta where NC had started his life in the 
profession. The meeting was addressed by Govind 
Talwalkar, editor of the Marathi daily, Maharashtra Times, 
Harindra Dave, editor of the Gujarati daily, Janmabhoomi; 
. Prof Vishnukant Shastri, MP, the distinguished Hindi scholar; 
Prot Namwar Singh, the noted Hindi writer; Chanchal 
Sarkar, the eminent free-lance journalist; and Prabhash 
Joshi, chief editor of Jansatia. The meeting was presided 
over by the renowned Bengali poet, Subhas Mukhopadhyay, 
whose reportages on Bengal are widely known, and he 
presented a silver plaque to NC on behalf of Jansatla. 
Bouquets and garlands-were also offered by representatives 
of various organisations of journalists of Caicutta. 
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| EDITORIAL. Karnataka and Beyond 


he factional war within the Congress party in Kamataka has once again brought 

into focus the malaise of bickerings and infighting that continue to afflict the ruling 

party at the Centre in practically every State. As far as Karnataka is concerned 
this is nothing new. Only a little over a year ago S. Bangarappa, the erstwhile Chief 
Minister now expelled from the Congress, received the same treatment which is now 
being meted out by the dissidents to his successor, Veerappa Moily. Moily's position is 
-further-weakened by the fact that the dissidents are led by S.M. Krishna, the Deputy 
Chief Minister of Karnataka. l 

Bangarappa was removed on the issue of corruption on which Moily launched a 
veritable crusade against him. If anything, the former Chief Minister's contempt for 
probity in public life was- quite well known and as such his continuance in office would 
have inflicted a heavy blow to the Congress. The problems facing his successor are of a 
different nature. Moily has generated dissidence due to a host of factors one among 
them being the removal of some of the “perquisites” long enjoyed by legislators and 
Ministers alike under successive regimes. Moily's efforts to cleanse the system of the 
influence of unscrupulous businessmen is leamt to be the root cause behind their ire 
against him that has fuelled the anti-Moily revolt. The dissidents, however, claim that 
Moily lacks qualities of leadership which is why he can barely face either the Congress 
Legislature Party or the State Assembly. Of course, Moily has not displayed those 
qualities as he does not have adequate political skills and the ability to manoeuvre : .. 
vital for survival as the head of government in a Congress-ruled State. 

Even without entering into the controversy on the merits and demerits of Moily what 
can be stated without any dispute is that apart from other reasons dissidence in the 
ruling party has affected the developmental work in the State. At the same time the open 
reflection of dissidence is eroding both the credibility and efficacy of the Congress. This 
presents an uncertain prospect for the party which is to face in about a year's time 
assembly elections: in three States of the south and. west where it is still in power— 
Kamataka, Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. 

The Narasimha Rao Government has weathered many a storm since its installatioin 
in June 1991 and appears to have emerged somewhat stronger than what it was a year 
ago, especially ‘after its electoral successes in Madhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh 
in particular alongside the roping in of opportunists in the Opposition from Ram Lakhan 
Singh Yadav to Ajit Singh. However, its vulnerability is evident even to a lay observer 
and what can be Safely conveyed at this point of time is that it has earned only a 
breathing space, nothing more. Unless it can utilise this opportunity to consolidate and 
revitalise itself there is every possibility of its marginalisation as has happened in UP 
where respected leaders like N.D. Tiwari are currently outcastes in the State politics 
(although there is no bar for the Prime Minister to use their “services” as he has done in 
the case of Dr Jagannath Mishra who having lost his importance in Bihar has currently 
been employed to settle the factional feud in Karnataka). 

Narasimha Rao's position in New Delhi may be better today that what it was in the 
recent past but what happened only the other day at Nandyal, his home constituency in 
Andhra Pradesh, where he could not address a public meeting because of protests by 
Naxalites against the Indian capitulation on the Dunkel Draft, should be an eye-opener. 
The incident was symbolic of the growing opposition to the government's policies in the 
economic sphere. Regardless of the encomiums being showered by the corporate sector 
and multinationals for the World Bank sponsored economic reforms (launched by the 
Narasimha Rao administration under the guidance of the Manmohan Singh-Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia combine running the Finance Ministry in North Block), the mounting mass 


rae 





discontent with these policies is something which only 
persons with the Bank-Fund blinkers would fail to notice. The 
latest government decision to hike the price of Liquified 
Petroleum Gas cylinders for domestic use by Rs 15 (per 
cylinder of 14.2 kilograms) is a fresh manifestation of the 
same policies enhancing the burden on the common man 


before the Budget (with the aim of covering the budgetary. 


deficit—a routine feature every year) and will doubtless further 
reinforce that disenchantment, particularly when those very 
policies are intended to pave the way for smoother entry of 
the multinationals into the Indian market (as is evident from 
the reduction of customs duty on LPG from the existing 85 per 


r 


cent to 25 per cent). 

Narasimha Rao, the astute politician and thinker, cannot 
be unaware of the dangers that lie ahead. But being a`prisoner 
of indecision he allows things to drift in the political field 
thereby causing more problems for himself, his party and the 
country as well; while in the realm of the economy he permits 
the Fund-Bank pundits to take over with their theory of 
"globalised liberalisation” and utter contempt for such Nehruvian 
concepts as self-reliance. 

This indeed is the dismal scenario before us today. 


January 12 S.C, 





Guilty Men of 1984 


newly-elected BJP Government of Delhi and headed 

by the reputed retired Justice R.S. Narula, has 
attracted wide attention of late. The panel has expressed 
strong exception to the non-compliance with the recommen- 
dations of the Jain-Aggarwal Inquiry Committee probing the 
anti-Sikh riots which had rocked Delhi and its environs more 
than eight years ago following the assassination of the then 
Prime Minister, indira Gandhi, on October 31, 1984. It has 
further taken serious note of the winding up of the Inquiry 
Committee (headed by J.D. Jain, a retired judge, and D.K. 
Aggarwal, a retired Director-General of Police) half-way 
through its work and demanded the Committee's immediate 
revival. 

The anti-Sikh riots in early November 1984 were doubtless 
a blot on the Capital city of India. If the demolition of. the Babri 
Masjid in December 1992 was an outrage for which any 
conscientious Indian should hang his/her head in shame, the 
1984 riots too were an outrage of a similar character even if 
the bestiality, ostensibly spontaneous, witnessed during the 
communal carnage was of a somewhat unique nature. It was 
expected that the authorities would take prompt action against 
the perpetrators of the tragedy especially when those who had 
been instigated had targeted a particular community on the 
pretext that two of its members had murdered Indira Gandhi in 
cold blood. However, that was not to be. Why? That is the 
moot question from which the persons in authority at the 
Centre cannot possibly shy away. 

The Congress leadership was deeply embarrassed because 
all available evidence had implicated important functionaries 
of the party in Delhi as the key figures behind the gruesome 
incidents which, like the Ayodhya tragedy, had cast a slur on 
India’s secular nationalism. High-level panels set up to probe 
the riots had recommended stem action against certain 
specific persons well known as Congress leaders in the city. 
What the nine-member panel, which Includes such eminent 
personalities as Lt General (retired) Jagjit Singh Aurora and 
academician Mahip Singh, has pointedly objected to is the 
authorities’ refusal to implement the officially appointed Jain- 
Aggarwal Committee's recommendation that 29 police cases 
be registered against the “erring persons” including the former 
Union Minister and DPCC chief, H.K.L. Bhagat, and the 


T he report of a nine-member panel, constituted by the 


Congress MP from Delhi, Sajjan Kumar. It is equally 
noteworthy that the panel has charged the Union Home 
Ministry with sitting, since November 1992, on an application 
of the Central Bureau of Investigation to file a charge-sheet 
and initiate trial against Sajjan Kumar. In fact Sajjan Kumar, 
according to the panel, should be tried for murder (for which 
the government's prior permission for prosection is not 
required) and not for obstructing public servants from controlling 
the riots. 

The panel has, in its 50-page report, made 12 concrete 
recommendations which also include severe action against 72 
police officials for their involvement in the riots. 

The panel underscores the point that the cases under 
scrutiny warrant action without further delay. That, of course, 
is for the courts to decide. However, the judicial process has 
been sought to be subverted by the Congress dispensation at 
the Centre. The guilty men of 1984 have taken refuge behind 
the Ranganath Mishra Commission report that exonerated 
them of complicity in the riots. But that report cannot be cited 
as something conclusive especially when other reports— 
including that by the retired Secretary of the Union Government, 
Kusum Lata Mittal, three years ago—present a completely 
different picture. 

In the light of the nine-member panel’s report the Union 
Govemment has no other option but to allow the process of 
law to take its due course. Any delay in doing so would extract 
a political price heavier than what the ruling party at the 
Centre has been forced to pay in the last elections in Delhi 
when the overwhelming majority of the Sikh community, 
traditionally supportive of the Congress, voted against it. In 
case it chooses to play politics and questions the veracity of 
the panel report simply because it was set up by the BJP 
administration running Delhi, that would cast further doubts 
not only on the Union Govemment's credibility but also its 
democratic credentials. 

Strenuous efforts to persistently shield those alleged to 
have perpetrated such gruesome crimes as witnessed during 
the 1984 riots are an affront to both the judiciary and the 
democratic institutions we have painstakingly built over the 
years, not to speak of the hapless victims and the bereaved 
families. 


January 12 Charvak 
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Real Face of Manmohanomics 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


fter the smart management of the Parliament 
debate on the JPC Report, which was neatly 
turned into a panegyric session for Manmohan 


Singh, raising the suspicion that his resignation offer was 


really a stunt calculated to pre-empt attacks in Parliament 
on him and his Ministry for their supreme /aissez faire on 
the scam, one would have expected that there would be 
some effort on the government’s part to wake up and 
save the country from the seamy side of its free-market 
policy. It appears, however, that the government has 
drawn a contrary lesson from its survival of the ordeal of 
the parliamentary debate on the JPC Report. 


The announcement of the removal of the SEBI chief, 


G.V. Ramakrishna, to the Planning Commission was a 
clear surrender on the part of the Finance Ministry to the 
clamour of the stock-exchange brokers who were 
resenting Ramakrishna’s efforts to bring some discipline 
into the speculative anarchy and massive black-money 
deals in the share market. The warning by the JPC 
Chairman, Ram Niwas Mirdha, has been extremely 
timely: 

A strict regulatory mechanism has to be enforced along- 

with economic reforms. Otherwise it will lead to unmitigated 

disaster. 

He made it clear that without some regulatory 
discipline in the financial sector 

scam of one type or another is inevitable in a free market 

economy. 

The JPC Report, it may be recalled, fully endorsed 
the SEBI’s actions under Ramakrishna’s chairmanship. 

Jn this context the removal of Ramakrishna from the 
SEBI raises the fear that the government is giving out 
wrong signals that it would placate the brokers even at 
the cost of the investor's interests. Here is a forestaste 
of the type of reforms that the Finance Ministry would 
initiate in finance and banking as promised by the 
Finance Minister and the Prime Minister in Parliament. 

Within a week of the Parliament debate on the JPC 
Report, the Cabinet has unfolded one more facet of 
Manmohanomics by deciding to offer guaranteed returns 
for seven foreign investors in the power sector. Never 
since the East India Company days when British 
investors in British-owned railways in this country were 
assured guaranteed interest, had anybody enjoyed this 
extraordinary concession. It is not just a case of 
removing all impediments to foreign investment in this 
country, but to offer special concessions to the foreign 
investors which no section of the Indian corporate sector 
has ever been offered. 

This brings out the special bias for the foreign capital 
in Manmohan Singh’s economics. It is a major departure 
in the country’s economic strategy. Under the present 
dispensation, globalisation means not equal treatment 


for Indian and foreign capital, but a definite partiality for 
the foreign capital—a new form of’ economic colonialism. 
The economic arguments being trotted out can hardly 
hoodwink the public. To say that the expected investment 
by the foreign investors would enable the government to 
spend more resources in social sectors is a patently 
dishonest alibi, for the simple reason that the Centre 
would deduct the guaranteed returns to the foreign 
investors from the plan allocation of the States concerned. 
The 16 per cent guaranteed returns promised to the 
foreign investors would have to be paid in dollars and 
secondly, the cost of power through these foreign 
companies would be not less than Rs 3 per unit as 
against the present rate of Re 1. So, the State 
Governments would be fleeced to meet the 16 per cent 
guaranteed returns to foreign investors, while the 
consumer would have to bear a minimum of three 
hundred per cent rise in power tariff. 


+ 


IT is obvious the government is fighting shy of te!ling the 
public frankly what this surrender to the foreign investor 
really means. Otherwise, any democratic government is 
expected to place such a proposal before Parliament for 
its approval, since it marks a major shift in policy—not 
just free-market but special favours for foreign investor, 
favours denied to the Indian investor. Heavy dependence 
on foreign borrowing at one end, and guaranteed returns 
for the foreign investor at the other—what more can be 
done to mortgage the country’s economy? 

It is now clearly established by the JPC Report that 
the foreign banks played an almost decisive role in the 
stock-exchange scam. In normal circumstances, one 
would have expected any self-respecting government to 
take immediate action to block the power of mischief 
wielded by the foreign banks. In his intervention in the 
Parliament debate on the JPC Report, the Finance 
Minister promised that these foreign banks would not be 
allowed to carry away the gains made by them out of the 
scam. But no concrete measure has so far been taken 
by the Finance Ministry to discipline the operation of the 
foreign banks in this country. With the pronounced bias 
of the Finance Ministry for foreign capital, it would be 
naive to expect that it would make any move to discipline 
the foreign banks operating in the country. Judging by its 
record and its proclivities, one would rather expect it to 
back the foreign banks and protect them at any cost. 
More than the country’s interest and self-respect, 
promoting the interests of foreign capital has become a 
confirmed obsession of Manmohan Singh’s leadership of 
the Finance Ministry. 
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In this climate of abject surrender to the foreign 
investor, the Malhotra’ Committee Report recommending 
privatisation of the insurance sector comes as a precursor 
to the Finance Ministry move to provide one more 
opening to the foreign investor. The social objective 


behind the nationalisation of insurance is now about to - 


be abandoned. Once this is pushed through, there is 
little doubt that Manmohan Singh’s next target would be 
the banks, which’ when denationalised would drive the 
nail into the coffin of the mixed economy. At this rate, the 
railways too should be on the privatisation list—a big 
prize for the foreign investor. And at the end of it all why 
should the poor Manatees be deprived of their sacred 
privy purses? 

Meanwhile, ‘some of the important indicators of the 


economy show disturbing trends. For three years in- 


succession, industrial growth rate is confined to an 
average of only two per cent in contrast to eight or nine. 
per cent in the eighties. In the capital goods sector, it is 
12 per cent negative growth rate. There is no sign of 
export’ earnings picking up in a substantive way. The 
encomium of praise showered on the Finance Minister 
by the corporate sector, both at home and abroad, is no 


~- 


guarantee that his Budget will be hailed with enthusiasm. - 
There may be tax relief for the Big Money, but what , 


happens to the wider’ public, who constitute the great 
majority of this democracy? f Manmohan Singh tries to 
enforce the exit poticy—which he has committed to the 


World Bank that he would carry out—then that may ' 


endanger the stability of the government itself. 
The fact that all the economic reforms have so far 


_ been managed without much trouble is not due to their 


accéptability as such, but mainly because the Indian 
economy is still very much dependent on the monsoon, 
and on this count Narasimha Rao so far has been 
endowed with extraordinary luck by the gods. If by any 
chance the monsoon fails this year, there is no safety 
net left for the government to fail back upon. One may 
recall with profit what happened to Indira Gandhi in her 
first year in office—the World Bank dictated devaluation 
of the rupee combined with monsoon failure brought 


political disaster for the Congress in the 1967 general 


elections. 

in the present state of Manmohan euphoria’ this may 
sound Cassandra, but the road ahead is grim by all 
accounts. a 





Slow and Arduous Path to Reconciliation 


s 


'RAMASWAMY R. IYER f ' 


he deepening of the Hindu-Muslim divide in this 
T country during the last year or so is a matter for 
profound concern. There is urgent need for a 
national reconciliation movement. Unfortunately, the 
terms in which the issues are formulated and discussed 
have tended to darken counsel. 1 
The word ‘communal’ which does not have any 
unpleasant connotations in the English language, has 
acquired a sinister significance in indian usage. There 
has been a long history of Hindu-Muslim riots in ‘this 
country; these used to be described as ‘communal riots’; 
itt was from that usage that the word ‘communalism’ 
arose: this is a contribution by India to the English 
language. Essentially, the word ‘communalism’ as used 
in India refers to a prejudice against or a hostility towards 
a. community other than one’s own. In this sense 
‘communalism’ in this country is essentially a Hindu- 
Muslim problem. There is no serious Hindu-Christian or 
Hindu-Parsi problem: and despite strenuous efforts by 


the Punjab militants, it is our good fortune that the Hindu- ` 


Sikh divide has not become sharp. There may be 
occasional irritants in the relationship, between Hindus. 
and other communities but these are not major national 
problems’ as the Hindu-Muslim divide most certainly is. 
But if in fact the problem confronting this country is the 


` Hindu-Muslim divide, it is desirable to say. so clearly 


rather than’ obfuscate issues by talking about majority 
and minority communities or about communalism. 

ı The fact is that the advent of Islam and the 
conversions leading to the emergence of a Muslim 
community in this subcontinent created problems which 
have not yet been resolved; the British divide-and-rule 
policy aggravated them; partition; far from being a 
solution, merely created new problems, particularly for 
(the residual) india. We must accept that reality, 
recognise the ‘mutuality of prejudice and intolerance 


“between Hindus and Muslims, and proceed from there. It 


the gulf between Hindus and Muslims is to.be bridged, 
we must address the grievances, real or imaginary, on 
both sides. lf we merely condemn ‘Hindu communalism’, 
as many liberal Hindus are apt to do, we are not closing 


. the divide but widening it. To say this kind of thing is to 


risk being suspected of ‘communalism’ oneself, but one 
must take that chance. ` 

To the poison of ‘communalism’, ‘secularism’ is 
supposed to be the antidote. How did the word ‘secularism’ 
gain currency? A desire to repudiate the two nation- 
theory insofar as (the residual) India was concerned; the 
wish to affirm that while Pakistan might be an Islamic 
state India was not going to be a Hindu state; an anxiety 
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to reassure Muslims (and other non-Hindu communities) 
that they were as much citizens of India as the Hindus 
and that the state would not discriminate in favour of or 
against any religious group: it was in pursuance of those 
concerns that the leaders of the time had recourse to the 
notion of ‘secularism’ (a derivation from the word 
‘secular’). Those concerns could perhaps have been 
articulated in some other terms, but this was in fact the 
word which was chosen, though the European history of 
conflict between church and state (which the English 
word ‘secular’ brings to mind) was of no relevance in the 
Indian context. 

One consequence of the adoption of that word was a 
tendency to downgrade religion. We were trying to 
distinguish between secularism and ‘communalism’; but 


the fact that in the English language the word ‘secular’ is, 


the antonym of ‘religious’ tended to influence our 
thinking. This, together with a naive belief (imbibed 
alongwith a Western education) in the virtues of 
rationalism and the scientific temper, resulted in a 
tendency to regard all religious beliefs and practices as 
old-fashioned and inconsistent with a ‘modern’, ‘scientific’ 
outlook, a vague discomfort with our past traditions and 
texts, and a reluctance to acknowledge the nation’s 
Hindu heritage. This was reinforced by the influence that 
Marxism, with its claim to being a scientific study of 
society, had over our intellectuals. This led to the 
postulation not merely of a state which is secular in the 
sense of not having affiliations to any religion, but of a 
society which is secular in the sense of being non- 
religious. Religion will of course be present in it, but (in 
the view of the ‘secularists’) it will be treated as a matter 
entirely of personal belief, that is, it will be relegated from 
the social to the individual domain. 
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IT is very difficult to accept that view of ‘religion. When 
millions congregate from all over India at Prayag for the 
Kumbh Mela, or from all over the world at Mecca, or 
when thousands gather in St. Peter’s Square in Rome to 
receive the blessings of the Pope, how can we possibly 
dismiss such a phenomenon as a purely personal matter 
belonging to, the individual domain? The religion of a 


society is surely an important determinant (or aspect or . 


dimension) of the way of life of the society as a whole. A 
society in which religion has been relegated to the 
individual domain will no longer be a Hindu, Muslim or 
Christian society. A multi-religious society and a secular 
society are two different things. a 

Unfortunately, the word ‘secular’ has become a word 
of approval, in contradistinction to ‘communal’. Those 
who wish to deny that they are ‘communal’ claim to be 
‘secular’; they should pause and ask themselves whether 
they intend to say that they are non-religious. What, if 
not, ‘secularism’? 

It is the desire to counter the forces of prejudice and 
hatred that leads to the postulation of a force that makes 


for sanity and harmony. But is ‘secularism’ the answer? 
What appeal will that philosophy have in this country with 
its strong and ancient religious traditions? That question 
leads to three kinds of erroneous responses. 

The first is to propose that secularism itself should be 
propagated like a religion; that a religious fervour should 
be infused into it. That is not an idea which one can take 
seriously. Religions cannot be created artificially; a 
religion of secularism is a contradiction in terms; and 
how can it be held with fervour when it makes no attempt 
to confront the mystery of life? 

The second answer was that given by Amartya Sen in 
a recent lecture in Delhi in which he tried strenuously to 
prove that we tend to overstate the importance of the 
religious component in the Indian tradition. One can only 
say with great respect that the Indian achievements in 
astronomy, mathematics, literature and the arts do not 
necessarily warrant the conclusion that the learned 
philosopher-economist drew, namely, that the secular 
strand is as strong as the religious one in Indian socio- 
cultural history. Are not the secular and the religious 
strands too closely interwoven in our traditions of 
learning and the arts to be easily separated? 

The third answer was that of Professor M.N. Srinivas 
in an article in The Times of India sometime ago 
(reproduced in the Mainstream issue of October 23, 
1993). He recognised the inadequacy of secularism and 
the importance of religion, but he seemed to favour {if 
one has not misunderstood him completely), a kind of 
universal religion or ‘perennial philosophy’. Alas, such a 
philosophy seems unlikely to be more powerful than 
‘secularism’. 

The only way to counter the forces of bigotry, 
prejudice and hatred is to appeal fervently to both Hindus 
and Muslims for mutual respect, an acceptance of 
difference and a love of all fellow-beings; but such an 
appeal, to be effective, has to be made, not from the 
point of view of ‘secularism’ or some ‘fusion’ religion or 
an intellectual idea of ‘perennial philosophy’, but in terms 
of the noblest elements in their own respective religions. 
There must surely be plenty of material in both !slamic 
and Hindu sacred texts on which such an effort could be 
based; and one hopes that it will not be impossible to 
find wise, respected and responsible leaders (both 
religious and lay) on either side, who will be willing to 
assist in a campaign for national reconciliation. 

That may seem a rather weak and unpromising 
conclusion to this exercise in analysis. Alas, there are no 
easy answers or quick solutions. What has been 
suggested will be a slow process. There will be no help 
from the government or from politicians; it is men of 
goodwill on both sides who have to initiate and sustain 
the effort. It will be an uphill task with uncertain 
prospects of success, but it seems to this writer that 
there are no other roads available. a 


(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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An.Exercise in Catharsis 
-CHANCHAL SARKAR 


oa 


but not cold, with butter-coloured sunlight and 

lawns invitingly green. Also attractive was the 
occasion | had gone for—an assembly of admirers to 
felicitate Nikhil Chakravartty on his 50 years in journalism, 
Such meetings could easily slip into mush and gush but 
this. one didn’t for a variety of reasons. Indian journalists 
rarely discuss their profession evan among themselves 
and almost never in the presence of their principal 
clients—the public. And even on these very, very rare 
occasions Indian-language, journalists don’t go into 
exchanges either with their language-colleagues or with~ 
the English-language people; the races still keep apart 
professionally. The Calcutta meeting at the Bharatiya 
’ Bhasha Parishad on Shakespeare Sarani (which | still 
think: of as Theatre Road) was, | found, a singular 
exception. For Jansatta it was a happy thought to lay it 
on. 

-With some 500 people crowding the hall it was a very 
pleasant affair and, apart from the embroidered white 
shawl and the floral offerings of the organisers, Nikhilda 
collected 23 more thick white. rajanigandha garlands from 
various organisations and a plaque handed over by the 
poet Subhas Mukhopadhyay. Without detracting at all 
from Subhas’ reputation | would say that a part at least 
of his fame comes from his remarkable head of silvery- 
hair! 

There was no direct talk-back from the public. The 
format didn’t permit that and the speakers were too 
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alcutta was as the Viceroys liked it in the Raj: cool 





on 
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many for it to be possible. What came clearly through 
from the speakers (Namwar Singh, Govind Talwalkar, 
Harindra Dave and Vishnukant Shastri) was a reflection 
of the cumulative influence that a commentative journalist 
can have over those who eagerly read him over the 
years. Readers who don’t wholly share his outlook and 
views can be as enthusiastic as those who do, it was 
found. Nikhilda himself said that the best approach of a 
columnist was to persuade and that should be the 
language to use.’ My own view is that a commentator 
must have a “map of the mind”, a set of coordinates to 


anaylse things by. 


+ 
CALCUTTA is a really good place for meetings. People 


are interested and this time we had, as major participants, 


Bengali, Hindi and English language journalists and also 
distinguished people from the Marathi and Gujarati 
newspapers. So in a sense it was a kind of catharsis 
where it was asked—who do we write for and what right 
have we to preach since nobody votes us in? Nikhilda 
felt that the public are our masters and that we neglect 
the ordinary person, concentrating on the glitzy or on 
deviants and criminals. An old gentleman, Ali Mian, from 
Ayodhya had said that to him emphasising that no one 


_ writes that for hundreds of years Hindus and Muslims 
: have lived-peacefully together because, in the scheme of 


values, that was not news. Riots were. 
There is a lot in that. | was recently reading the 


_ radical British Labour politician, Tony Benn, on the media’ 
in his country. “The current surge of opinion,” 


he said, 
“is totally different from what you got in the 
newspaper...The media are in a timewarp reflecting the 
politics’ of ‘the eighties and ignoring the new agenda of 
the nineties. I’m not stuck to the printed word; it’s all 
written by one class who think in the same way. We 
need a pluralistic media.” 

We in this country are horribly divided by ipkedaae so 


-{ don't readily have an opinion on papers in, say, 
- Malayalam or Marathi. But | tend to fee! that the people 


writing in them (it’s certainly true of English) are “one 
class who think in the same way”. Nor do we agonise or 
catharsise .enough.- Tony Benn’s Britain has 25,000 
GCSE students (more than those who take Latin and 
Greek) and over 5000 at the A-levels stage taking Media 
Studies. In our case we have no accurate figures at all 
and certainly no quality estimate. But | am quite sure we 
don’t pay enough attention to those preparing for and 
hoping to go into newspapers and other media. Some 


time, | hope, there will be a meeting in the Bharatiya © 


Bhasha Parishad to discuss this. | 
(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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India faces Enormous Danger from 
Globalisation: Samir Amin 


Samir Amin, the noted Third World economist, was born in Cairo in 1931 and educated at the Lycee 
Francis there. He gained a Ph.D. in Political Economy in Paris (1957) as well as degrees from the Institut 
de Statistiques and the Institut d’Etudes Politiques. He then returned home where he was attached to the 
planning bodies of Nasser's regime. He left Egypt in 1960 to work with the Ministry of Planning of the newly 
independent Mali { 1960-63), and following this, he embarked on his academic career. He held the position 
of full Professor in France since 1966 and was for ten years (1970-80) the Director of the UN African 
institute for Economic Development and Planning (in Dakar). Since 1980 he hes been directing the African 
Office of the Third.World Forum, an international non-governmental association for research and debate. 
The main contributions of Samir Amin can be classified as (i) a critique of the theory and experiences of 
development; (ii) an alternative proposal for the analysis of the global system which he calls “really existing 
capitalism”, (iii) a re-reading of the history of social formations; and (iv) a reinterpretation of what he 
describes as “post-capitalist” societies. 

He was here in New Delhi last November to attend an international conference held on the occasion of 
Indira Gandhi's birth anniversary (the Fourth Indira Gandhi Conference—“Redefining the Good Society’— 
November 19-23, 1993). Sumit Chakravartty was able to discuss with him then some subjects affecting the 
present-day world including india that happen to attract Samir Amin’s attention and interest. His perceptive 
observations and analyses made in the course of that interview are of considerable importance in the 


context of the current economic realities of our country and in the global scenario. 


S.C You had referred in your speech (at the Fourth 
Indira Gandhi Conference} to the necessity of mutual 
adjustment in the post-Cold War worid instead of 
unilateral adjustment as is being imposed by the sole 
surviving superpower. Would you kindly elaborate on 
that? And in that context | would also like to ask for your 
views on the structural adjustment programme which is 
now being sought to be imposed on the developing 
countries in general in an uniform way. 

SA: Well, in the first place 1 should like to indicate that 
in-my opinion structural adjustment is not really something 
new. It is something which has been constant in the 
process of global capitalist expansion. Global capitalist 
. expansion is a process of the centre dominating the 
whole system and forcing the periphery to adjust in order 
to fulfil a number of conditions which favour the 
reproduction of the system as a whole as an unequal 
system. Polarisation, if you call it by this name, is inbuilt 
in the global expansion of ‘capitalism and is not a 
byproduct of some specificities, here and there, of 
differences. - 

| have always been against the theories of gradualism, 
that underdevelopment/backwardness was a historical 


backwardness and that you have to and you can catch . 


up by reproducing what has been done in the centre. | 
was even against, the theory of stages of development 
before it appeared in 1960. My Ph.D. dissertation in 
1957 was against that theory (which had not yet been 
published by its own title), that is, that capital accumulation 
is a process which operates on a world scale by 
submitting the peripheries to the centre and is, therefore, 
a process of constant structural adjustment of the 
peripheries to the centre. This is point number one. 


look at, what | feel, 


—Editor 


Point number two is that the problem does not appear 
constantly. There are in history periods of high growth, 
relatively easy growth and, therefore, the illusion for the 
peripheries that they can catch up is developed. During 
those periods there is usually high growth everywhere—in 
the centre and in the peripheries—but the high growth in 
the peripheries lead to growing contradictions, coming 
out of steam,... 

SC: Increasing disparities? 

SA: Yes, increasing disparities. And at a certain point 
the whole system enters into a crisis. At that point there 
appears the necessity of the so-called structural 
adjustment, which is again unilateral structural adjustment 
of the peripheries to the new stage of global growth. 

Now, if this thesis is correct then we should develop a 
counter-strategy, counter-politics, and mobilise forces 
with a view to modifying the rules of the game, modifying 
the logic of the system. | don’t want to oppose in an 
abstract way ‘capitalism with socialism by saying that 
capitalism is bad and we should have another system to 
oppose the gradualist view, of how to move out of the 
system and its polarising effect so that another social 
and global system can be reached. | don’t want to go 
into that and oppose artificially to a large extent and in a 
very abstract way. 

What, therefore, | am saying is the following: let us 
are going to be the tools of 
polarisation in the coming future, in the visible coming 
future. We may say that polarisation has been enforced 
indifferent forms historically from the mercantile capitalist 
period to the multinational corporations’ pattern which 
emerged after World War |] and was dominating the 


.four-five past decades. | fee! that we are moving into a 


nn 
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new stage in which polarisation will proceed from what | 
describe as the five monopolies of the centre. Those five 
monopolies are the following: 

First, the monopoly of high technology (if only 
because of the enormous financial capacity which is 
needed to be competitive during the development of 
modern technologies). 

Second, the monopoly of control over financial flows 
(that is, through the integration of the financial system at 
the global level recapture the savings from any part of 
the world and channel them according to the logic of 
global capitalism). A few decades ago in a country like 
India—and certainly in a country ‘ike Egypt or Mexico—90 
per cent of the national savings were channelled through 
the national institutions, whether public or private. Now | 
can say for a country where there have been studies, a 
country like Mexico, 80 per cent of the national savings 
goes into the American or North American global 
financial system. 

SC: Through the MNCs? 

SA: Yes, through the MNCs. In Egypt it is the same. | 
don’t have the figures for India but probably it has 
increased, it is going up. 

SC: It is rising. 

SA: Third, the monopoly on the decision for the 
access and use of natural resources. This is going to be 
a growing important monopoly of the centre. We speak, 
for instance, of Arab oil. Actually there is no Arab oil. 
There is oil on the territory of the Arab countries. It is the 


decision of the major forces dominating the world that’ 


matters on the access and use of this oil. We know it, we 
have seen it—the Gulf war had proved it. 

Fourth, the monopoly on mass media and through 
mass media culture and sub-cultures and political 
manipulation of public opinion and so on. Not only due to 
the development of technologies which has turned the 
world, as we say, into a'single village but also due to the 
centralisation of capitalist domination over the gigantic 
means of communication and media. This is really an 
enormous monopoly. 

And fifth, the monopoly over weapons of mass 
destruction—nuclear and others... 

Now | submit that through the working of these five 
monopolies we are moving into a new phase of further 
and deeper polarisation. It is being said very often that 
the Third World does not exist any more and that the 
differentiation within the Third World has been so large— 
how can you put South Korea and Burundi in the same 
basket? | would answer that in the following way. 

The Third World has been always differentiated, the 
peripheries should be always entrusted with a variety of 
different functions in the system at every point of time, 
but also in the pattern of international division of labour 
for a very long historical period from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with the Industrial Revolution in the 
West to the end of colonisation with World War 
!l—indeed polarisation was quasi-synonymous of the 
industrialised centres versus the non-industrialised, and 
vastly rural peripheries. And that was true for Asia, Africa 


and Latin America until very recently some half a century 
ago, not more. But gradually we have moved—through 


the industrialisation of the peripheries (industrialisation, '® 


urbanisation) associated with the achievement of politica’.s 
independence, even if that industrialisation was very 
unequal among the so-called developing countries, the 
peripheries—into a new stage in which, | submit, 
industrialisation of the peripheries will be a kind of 
gigantic putting out system controlled by the centre 
through those five monopolies which include, as you 
have seen, not only economic in the normal sense but 
also political and military tools. | mean mass 
communication and armaments are political in a very 
direct way. 

SC: Would you say that this trend was visible even 
during the Cold War but in the post-Cold War period this 
tendency has become more pronounced? 

SA: Yes, of course. the trend was already operating 
during the Cold War. Except that the Cold War 
overshadowed it to a certain extent and we did not see it 


clearly. Now it has appeared very very clearly. a 


In that sense and through those monopolies, therefore, 
industrialisation is no more synonymous with catching up 
but is a new form of polarisation, a kind of putting out 
system. 

The old putting out system to which Marx referred 
was at the time mercantile capital was controlling the 
producers, the handicrafts by providing to thè handicrafts, 
the producers raw materials and having the monopoly of 
that and the monopoly of the commercialisation of the 
product. And thus extracting the surplus through this 
monopoly. We can see this operating similarly on a 
gigantic scale—industries in the peripheries will be 
controlled by those five monopolies and the labour in 
those industries. Not only labour but also capital is going 
to be more and more devalourised while labour and 
capital associated with the operation of the five monopolies 
are over-valourised. And therefore the surplus sucked 
out of the industries in the peripheries will go to the 
benefit of the centre. 

This new pattern of the new putting out system is... 

SC: A new form of neo-colonialism? 

SA: We can call it so at the political level, that is, a 
new form of neo-colonialism. 

Now to come back to the beginning of your question.. 

SC: Well, that you have indicated also in your 
counter-strategy. 

SA: Yes, counter-strategy. 

SC: The counter-strategy of mutual adjustment. 

SA: Yes, yes, let me explain. The question is: how to 
fight those five monopolies, isn’t it? | don’t see any of the 
countries of the periphery—there are only two or two- 
and-a-half big countries in the periphery (China and India 
for sure and Brazil perhaps) no other one capable of 
fighting these monopolies. Not that they are necessarily 
small countries. They can ‘have 200 million people like 
Indonesia, they can have 50 million people, a .figure 
close to the figures of the major European countries... 

SC: You won't place the countries of the former 
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Second World in this category with these states? 

_ SA: | will, Pll come to that. Perhaps Russia will be a 
major power again. But there are so many question- 
marks. So let us focus on the traditional Third World 
states. 

Therefore, if we need to fight those monopolies there 
must be a very strong concept: regionalisation. There 
should be large, regional—l would go upto confederation 
of states based on serious political understanding of a 
common future. There are almost natural bases for that 
in Latin America, Arab states, Africa—in Asia you have 
two giants China and India but you have other countries 
too in South-East Asia. 

If you look at each of those regions you will find a 
number of common features. Of course, you will find a 
high degree of inequalities not only between countries 
but within at least larger, countries as well—regional 
inequalities of all kinds and so .on. But you will find a 
number of common features both at the level of 
development, cultural patterns to a certain extent, 
geostrategic—by nature of geography—positions. And, 
therefore, the capacity to negotiate collectively. With 
whom? With not the North as one entity but taking it as 
three or perhaps four units—that is, North America (US 
and Canada), Japan, EEC-Europe and perhaps tomorrow 
again Eastern Europe and Russia. And to have those 
collective negotiations, a system of mutual internegotiation, 
interdependency between vast regions of the world, we 
should allow for what | am calling mutual adjustments. 
While the process that we know is the most unequal 
process it is one-by-one: one country negotiation with 
the global system as represented by the World Bank and 
the IMF: the World—as you have Gambia versus the 
World. in some cases you may have India but even India 
is not so strong. So in theory what does the ‘Gambia 
versus the World’ syndrome mean? Instead, we can 
have regional negotiations and thereby the real capacity 
of enforcing mutual adjustment. 

Mutual adjustment with a view to reducing the 
negative impact of those five monopolies, that is, instead 
of global negotiations intra-regional or inter-regional 
negotiations on trade, instead of one GATT a series of 
different arrangements, instead of one IMF a series of 
financial and monetary arrangements and communications 
among them, instead of one capital market a series of 
capital markets, instead of one World Bank ten regional 
banks and communications among them, etc. etc. At that 
regional level also we could have a serious capacity to 
move into science and technology and reduce the 
monopoly on science and technology. We could have 
also—even within the perspective of global disarmament 
and prohibition of weapons of mass destruction and their 
targets—development of collective defence capacities 
keeping out of the agenda the military intervention which 
is going on now as we have seen from the Gulf war to 
Somalia and the small wars here and there. 

SC: Now on one point some clarification is necessary. 
You want mutual adjustment of countries of a region 
among themselves or is it with a view to strengthen their 


bargaining power with the North? 

Sa: Both. It would need, of course, visual adjustment 
within the regions but with a view to be in a more 
powerful position in negotiations with other regions. 

This is my concept of mutual adjustment. 

SC: You have conveyed this in different international 
fora. What has been the response? 

SA: Well, it’s difficult to say what the response has 
been. The response in our forum which we tried to 
develop basically through the Third World Forum in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America has been, let me say, positive 
with, of course, a lot:of qualifications. For some people it 
still remains utopian due to a variety of factors—some of 
them put forward the new US hegemony, the only 
superpower, others put forward the enormous internal 
problems of any region and even of any big country or 
small country (political, cultural, ethnic, regional) all sorts 
of problems. | think that all these observations are 
correct by themselves but they should not prevent us 
from having the vision of an efficient strategic line to 
develop gradually knowing that there is nothing which 
succeeds one hundred per cent immediately in human 
action. 

In the North when those ideas have been discussed 
sometimes the response in general has been much less 
enthusiastic, sometimes with the argument which, | think, 
is completely erroneous that the “Third World” has been 
marginalised in the global system. | think it cannot be 
politically. Even the raw materials and natural resources 
in the marginalised areas are limited and can be 
destroyed if this trend continues—this is one (but not a 
general) argument. Perhaps the people who understand 
it a little better than the others are some of the 
Europeans because they are also facing a problem of 
European construction with its own serious difficulties 
and, therefore, they are closer to the understanding of 
the type of difficulties that we would have in building 
regional systems in the developing .world. 

SC. Which are the European countries thinking on 
these lines? 

SA: Not countries. 

SC: You mean experts and others? 

SA: Well, for instance, there is a European Unity 
Working Group on the Alternative Choices for Europe. 
This is a progressive group with which | had discussions 
and which | felt was quite close to understanding us. 

SC: | wanted to ask you something in our context, 
that is, India. You see, there is a very strong lobby, 
especially in the Finance Ministry, plugging the World 
Bank line—that this is the only option, there is no other 
alternative to this whole theory of liberalisation, 
globalisation, marketisation. We feel that this is leading 
to some kind of dependency and erosion of the strategy 
of self-reliant progress we had been making in the past. 
Now, in the light of the argument “there is no alternative” 
to this course some of us who have tried to follow this 
problem very closely feel very frustrated. What is your 
view—is there no alternative to this course they are 
seeking to enforce on the developing countries? 
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SA: This is a very important and relevant question 
which you have raised. | call this the TINA (there is no 
alternative) syndrome which is always, by definition, | 
would say, nonsense. History is the choice between a 
variety of alternatives.. Of course, we can relate the 
variety of alternatives perhaps to a certain extent to 
objective interests, short run or longer run, to the 
perception ot those interests, economic, class or national, 
etc. It is a complex scene. But there are always 
alternatives—not only two ways, capitalist road or the 


socialist—but a variety of choices. And to say that- there. 


is no alternative is always nonsense. 

But today it is not only in India but everywhere i in the 
world including China we do ‘ind people supporting 
enthusiastically the idea of globalisation as it is offered to 
us. And it is those people who say that there is no 
alternative available to this type of globalisation. 

Let us look at what is the core of that globalistion. Let 
us analyse the globalisation pattern which is offered to 
us..What | am saying is that what is offered to us is a 
truncated integrated market, an integrated market at the 
global level, quasi-perfect. for trade, gradual of course, 
but the idea of global’ sation which is offeréd to us is free 
trade, total free trade Second, a global integration of the 
capital market, 
perhaps even stock dimension, but here it is certainly not 
a global labour market, which would mean free migrations, 
totally free migrations. | submit- that this truncated 
globalisation of the market is bound to lead'to polarisation; 

And that is what is offered to us. : 

Now why is it promotable and accepted by the rang 
classes almost everywhere in the world? | don’t think 
that this globalisation pattern is imposed upon us—in 
some cases may be through counter-revolution or 
military intervention—but in most cases it is promoted 
through an alliance with the ruling classes. Due to the 
historic weakness, the relative weakness, by definition, 


of the bourgeoisie of the peripheries as compared to the 


bourgeoisie of the centre, there has always been a big 
tendency in the ruling classes of ‘the bourgeoisie... to 


accept, to inscribe their development perspective in a ` 


comprodorised system from a comprodorised position. 
We should view ‘comprodorised’ not as a form once and 
forever; but at each stage of capitalist expansion there is 
a comprador role. Industrialists can be comprador today, 
that is, those industrialists who are’ involved in this 
system of putting out—they are the comprador 
industrialists; the state itself can be a comprador state. 
And the result of this globalisation, t think, would be 
catastrophic. Particularly for a country like India | am 
very much sensitive to the enormous danger facing it. 

- Now why do I think so? This globalisation process 
annihilates completely the national capacity and state 
efficiency. It is, therefore, a system of a ‘kind of blind 
market, truncated, operating with no counter-force 
crystallised as a political national state, And. therefore, it 
is bound to promote resistance. Since it is producing 
polarisation it is bound to create resistance among the 
victims. Since this resistance cannot find in the national 


including its financial dimension, or . 


state an efficient tool it pomotes all sorts of societal 


ae explosions in society. This phenomenon, in my 


pinion, is at the root of the revival of ethnicity, 
ae, religious fundamentalisms, etc. ete. 

For a country like India which is a large country, mutti- 
national, multireligious, such a policy which is, developed 
under the slogan that ‘there is no alternative’ may well 
lead to destruction of the Indian Union. 

SC: You mean to say that it may lead to 
dismemberment of the country in the political sense? 

‘SA: Yes, exactly. 

SC: You have had a broad understanding of Marxism, 
Marxist economy as such. Do you think that as a result 
of the recent upheavals worldwide, Marxism has really 
failed? Or is it just a temporary setback? 

SA: | look at Marxism also as a historical process. It is 
not once and for all. it is not a discovery which is the end 
of knowledge. It is a method. it has carried out, | think, 
very fundamental, irreversible discoveries in ‘the deep 
nature of capitalism. That historical Marxism—l would 
like to call it historical Marxism—had also its short- 
comings—what | am stressing is that historical Marxism 


had underestimated the polarisation dimension of world 


capitalist expansion for a variety of reasons which are 
also historical. 

The things which | am saying | do not think they are in 
contradiction with Marxism—they add to it., We shouid 
look at Marxism as something which is to be continuously 


Pad 


developed and not to be considered as a dogma, the 


final word. 


SC: How do you view the present state of the Russian | 


economy? And do you think there is some future in 
terms of the paradigm which you are contemplating, of 
Russia moving towards that kind of a situation? 

SA: Well, the easiest answer is: | don’t know. But | 
would try to advance a little beyond ‘I don’t know’. What 
happened in Eastern Europe, the former Soviet Union, in 
Russia is, | think, the normal evolution of what had been 
maturing for a long time. For that reason let us call it 
Sovietism instead of socialism. This Sovietism was 
building capitalism without the capitalists. 

SG. You mean state capitalism? 


SA: Yes, state capitalism. It was building de facto a 


bourgeoisie, a potential bourgeoisie through a non- 
democratic political organisation and in the name of 
socialism; which had to lead to where we are. A 
bourgeoisie finally wants to have really existing capitalism. 
And, therefore, to move from collective property through 
the state to private property, it's very obvious that the 
bourgeoisie of tomorrow in most of those countries is 
going to come basically from the nomenklatura itself, that 
is, from the very class which carried mien the building 
of so-called socialism. ° 

In a way | expected what has happened. Of course, | 
don’t want to be arrogant and to appear as a prophet. | 
absolutely did not expect it to happen the way it actually 
took place. | was thinking—wrongly—that the process of 
moving from socialism to real capitalism would be a 


relatively smooth process if only because those: 
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bourgeoisie could have, or could dream to have a-strong high growth in China now. But, | think that there has 
position in the global system, particularly the Russians or been high growth in the Maoist period, of a different 
the Soviets, due to their military capacity. And moving type, and it is because of what | would say the solidity of 
into the system as the real centre—another one, a new what has been built in the Maoist period that capitalism 
one—after Japan in the nineteenth century or as any could be so quickly successful. Therefore, we should 
_ latecomer after Britain, France and North America. qualify. It was not as if that the economy was stagnating 
But it did not move towards the system that way. It and thanks to the opening up it is growing now. The 
moved towards that in a catastrophic way as has been basis was built in the Maoist period. 
seen—more catastrophic in some countries where Until now the relatively controlled opening has indeed 
nationalistic, chauvinistic positions prevailed: in the led to the high growth with, of course, very negative © 
former Soviet Union (which had to split), in Yugoslavia costs. One, the social costs—much more inequality, 
(which split and faced civil war), in Czechoslovakia (split growing inequality. Two, regional costs—regional 
without war in a smooth way but still had to split). This inequalities. And, therefore, there is a potential danger, 
was the outcome. and a growing one at that, of the building of a new, 
So the position of the new bourgeoisie, which is not comptador bourgeoisie which will want to move into. 
yet totally established, is much weaker vis-a-vis the more opening and dismantle the controls. 


global system than it could have been or perhaps had Now, the political choice of the ruling class in China is 
dreamt to be. Therefore, the danger of a peripheriali- that this can be avoided by maintaining the one pary 
sation—being condemned to a new periphery—is very system, this party being the so-called Communist Party. 
- Jmn on the agenda. | call it the Latino Americanisation SC: But here you don't think that there was a kind of 
of Eastern Europe and Russia. state capitalism as in the Soviet Union? 
SC: Both in terms of politics and economics? | SA: There was but less. There were aspects very“ 
SA: Yes. And we have a number of signs of that—the similar to the Soviet Union. 
breaking down of whole sectors of the economy which SC; Including the nomenklatura? 
perhaps have their own internal weaknesses, are not SA: Yes, including the nomenklatura. But there were 7 
really competitive and could have been reshaped other aspects which were less negative due to the fact 
gradually. that there was what was called in the Communist jargon 


SC. You don’t envisage a social democratic revival § workers-peasants’ alliance—real in the case of China‘ 
there which will be a kind of reformed socialistic revival? while it had been completely destroyed by the process of , 
SA: It does not seem to me to be really possible. _collectivisation in the Soviet Union. The process of 
Because social democracy needs the society to occupy _collectivisation in China was very different. And the 
a very high position in the global system, it needs wealth, historical background of the relations between the 
it needs a high level of competitiveness internationally. It workers and peasants, because of the long armed 
has come in the history of capitalism very late and has struggle in the rural areas, popular peasant dimension of 
been restricted to the most developed areas of capitalism. Maoism, etc. limited the bourgeois content of the, 
Those countries (of Eastem Europe and Russia) are nomenklatura in China. 
objectively closer to the Latin American countries than On the strategy of the ruling class that the process of 
they are to the West European states. Therefore, it is moving towards that opening can be almost indefinitely 
. difficult to have a real social democracy in those controlled by the one-state party or one-party state 
countries. system, | doubt its efficiency very much in the long run 
‘There are perhaps illusions of that. Lets take the which incidentally can be quite short. The erosion of the 
case of Poland. In Poland in the last four-five years we party, the phenomenon of corruption are growing very / 
have had the most Rightist policies.. fast. The cynicism, the loss of credibility of that policy 
SC: Of Walesa? with respect to the popular classes may also lead—and 
SA: Yes...of adjustment, and that has led to the pretty quickly—to a catastrophic end. Well, whether it will 
comeback of the former Communist Party which labels take the form of the Soviet Union or not is speculative. 
itself now as a social democratic party. SC: Your paradigm you have presented very bodly. At i 
SC: The same thing happened in Lithuania. the same time you point out that the social democrats in 
SA: Yes, the same thing happened in Lithuania, and Russia have no alternative. The point which comes up 
the same thing might happen in many other countries of even in India’s case, is this: the proponents of the new 
the East gradually. But we do find that those parties economic policy tell us: you don’t have any model, you 
have no clear-cut programme as to how they would don’t have any success story anywhere as we have. 
, advance towards social democratic solutions of the What, in your opinion, should be the reply? 
\, problems facing them. SA’ Well, this is oversimplified. The Western model is v 
SC: That is a very vital point no doubt. But how do offered as their model. But that assumes that capitalism 
you look at the developments in China? The spectacular is not polarising and that you can capture it; we started 
economic growth which they have been able to achieve by discussing that. 
within a one party system: what does it really presage? We know we don’t have a model, of course, but that 
SA: It must be acknowledged that there is certainly doesn’t mean that historical socialism—also Sovietism— | 
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achieved nothing. It achieved something gigantic. It 
turned those societies—not of Eastern Europe but of the 
_ Soviet Union—which were rural and backward, into 
modern industrial and military powers. in China, a more 
backward country, the Communist power has achieved 
tremendous things, including at the social level. If you 





LETTER FROM UNITED STATES : 


compare China with India there are a lot of indicators 
which are in favour of China. So it’s not as if that the 
formula has been discussed once and for all and 
completely while the internal contradictions of that model 
are constantly overlooked. 

a 


_ Making of the ‘New Democrat’ 


AMIYA RAO 


Amiya Rao, the eminent figure in our civil liberties movement, has written this piece for Mainstream from 


Arizona, USA where she is currently staying with her son. 


g ndia’s long association with the United States at 
the government level tells us surprisingly very little 
about the real America. For all her great-power 
image projected all over the world, her unmistakable 
appetite for global leadership, her pomp and show and 
glitter, how many of us know that there are “millions of 
Americans who can no longer take eating for granted...and 
parents eat less so that their children could eat more”. 
(New York Times, November 17, 1993) The Wall Street 
Journal tells us of a man in rural Vermont who is 
working full time but after the rent and other expenses 
are paid does not always have money left over for food. 
At times he has to hunt so his family can eat. This is not 
the abysmal poverty known to us which drives parents to 
sell their children to save them from starvation deaths, 
‘yet hunger is crue! and knows no bounds and apparently 
even in this affluent country nobody is his brother's 
keeper. 

in the port city of Ohio hard-hit auto and glass 
factories are closing down, tells Marcy Kaptur, a 
Democratic Congresswoman; from the rust-belt areas 
tyre plants and aircraft factories are gone or going. The 
monthly, Challenger Employment, reports that there 
were “66,001 layoffs in October, up from 48,786 in 
September”. This figure could be an understatement; the 
Labour Department finds in a fresh survey, “the 
Government has been substantially underestimating 
unemployment, particularly among women”. Job training 
programmes for unskilled older men without higher 
education or expertise in modern technology required to 
handle new jobs have been found to be totally inadequate; 
promises made by Clinton during his Presidential 
campaign to launch a massive National Service 
Programme requiring employers to devote a percentage 
of revenue to job training are forgotten. Thus there has 
been massive dismantling of much of the older industrial 
base in several parts of the country, causing great 
suffering to many families; ghost towns are standing 
eerie and desolate. To quote a member of the Labour 
Union: 





—Editor 


wages of American workers have declined since 1973; 
meanwhile inequality has soared, the richest 20 per cent of 
the population has reaped whatever gains a slow moving 
economy has made. 

Workers at all levels must be wondering hearing all 
the talks of eminent economists about a growing 
economy while all around them the number of unemployed 
is increasing. Thousands are sitting at home moping, or 
roaming the streets menacingly with guns in hand. 

The Brady Bill which has been recently passed by the 
Congress, requiring a waiting period before guns can be 
bought, is not going to control violence. The best 
antidote, the President suggests, is the combination of 
100,000 new police officers, gun control and—most 
importantly—jobs which can provide a structure and 
routine in the lives of families that have broken down. 
But where are these jobs? Clinton had promised the 
American workers that he would fight for them; he had 
said: 

We shall prepare our entire workforce not only to compete 

in the global economy but to live with the changes in it arid 

make sure nobody gets loft behind. 

That longed for change is yet to come; after nearly a 
year's waiting, even the minimum wage remains where it 
was. 

Recently, the disastrous defeats of the Democrats in 
three prestigious elections—the Mayoral in New York 
City and the two Governorships in New Jersey and 
Virginia—even after the President and his wife 


campaigned for the candidates, amply reflect the sullen , 


mood of the voters, their disappointment with the 
domestic policy of the Administration. The President's 
foreign policy also has been found wanting: His retreat 
from Haiti, his inaction in Bosnia, his biunder in Somalia 
which cost several lives including those. of eighteen 
Americans, and then his compromise with the Somalian 
warlord whom the United Nations wanted to arrest, have 
not gone unnoticed; and he was getting to be known as 
one somewhat like the Indian Prime Minister who cannot 
take firm decisions but drifts and dithers, doubletalks and 
compromises. 
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Since October, however, the President of America 
has shown his people that he can be firm. A believer in 


.Free Trade, he has been championing the North 


American Free Trade Agreement with unusual passion 
and determination, as it would create more jobs for the 
people, though it was backed by President Bush. 

The North American Free Trade Agreament—NAFTA 
in short—would abolish all tariffs and other trade barriers 
over a decade on 99 per cent of the goods trades 
between the United States, Canada, and Mexico. At the 
end of fifteen years, Mexico’s economy would be 
completely open to the North. Like our Finance Minister, 
who has promised his countrymen undreamt of prosperity 
through global liberalisation which, he predicts, would 
lure thousands of non-resident Indians (NRIs), and 
several multinationals to make a beeline for our developing 
country to end our unemployment and poverty, the 
Mexican President also feels certain that under the latest 
trade pact foreign investments would pour into his 
country creating more jobs than in Canada or in the 
United States. But his people are afraid. They fear that 
NAFTA would be far worse than the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade which Mexico had signed in 1986, 
opening its borders to imports. A young brickmaker, 
quoted by a New York Times reporter, said: 

Free Trade struck us like a mysterious disease, lots of 

peop!e lost their jobs and they réally didn’t know why. 

When a shoemaker was asked by him what the future 
would be for local shoemakers, when mass produced 
cheaper shoes from Canada and the United States flood 
the Mexican market, he replied: 

The truth is we do not know what is coming, the leaders 

here do not ask us what we think, we are blind here. 

Voices are rising in small industries likely to be hurt; 
they include textile manufacturers, shoemakers, 
toymakers, and grain and vegetable farmers. Mexico 
expected to face the greatest short-term job losses (New 
York Times, November 8, 1993). But people—especially 
the small people—are expected to make sacrifices 


- everywhere in the Third World for the long-term benefit 


of the nation. So the Senate in Mexico will certainly pass 


the Agreement, the ruling party enjoying 61 out of the 64 ~ 


seats after it was approved by the US Congress. 

But was it going to be passed by the Congress? That 
was the question which tormented the President of the 
United States for months. He had to find 218 votes 
supporting the trade pact on November 17 to be 
approved by the Congress; and this he was not finding 
easy. Since NAFTA became the centrepiece in the White 
House, a bitter battle had been raging between its 
supporters and opponents. The President was aided by 
an extensive network of corporate giants, financial power 
houses, American International Group Inc., besides 
eminent columnists and economists and not surprisingly 
a number of Republicans. Opposing the pact was not 
only the powerful AFL-CIO, the labour union, backed by 
Ross Perot, a billionaire from Texas, but as Clinton 
discovered to his consternation, a large number of 


Democrats also. 
> 


THE reason for.the Democrats going with the labour 
unions was not far to seek. Most of them, especially the 
young Freshman, knew they could not have won in their 
last elections but for the fabour unions’ active support, 
with money and men. The Labour Council had already 
labelled a Democrat from California a “turncoat” because 
she had announced her support to the accord; it had 
warned her in no uncertain terms “even though you are 
considered a safe district, we will not forget”. The 
warning was meant for all “Democratic fence-sitters”. It 
was quite explicit that “we intend to take action against 
all Democrats who support this dastardly treaty”. The 
shaken members fully realised that winning in the 
coming 1994 elections ‘will be well nigh impossible, a 
hostile union withholding funds and putting up its own 
candidates; and ceasing to be a member of the 
Congress would mean not only losing power but all the 
privileges that go with membership—such as free meals, 
resort vacations, tickets to sporting and theatre events 
and much else. It is an age-old truism, however, that 
self-interest precedes all other interests including the 
Party’s; and the Democrats of the United States could 
not have been exceptions. So the President could count 
for support only on 80 out of 258 Democrats in the 
House. 

A much worried and furious Clinton, visibly in a panic, 
assured the Republicans who were supporting the 
Agreement of all help during the 1994 elections. And the 
feud over the NAFTA grew shriller as the crucial date 
drew closer. On the one hand, the President harshly 
accusing the Unions for using their “real roughshod, 
musclebound tactics, the raw muscle, the sort of naked 
pressure” which kept the undecided Democrats away, 
and on the other, the AFL-CIO President charging the 
President of the United States for 

advocating his role as a leader of the Democratic Party and 

sending Comfort Letters to Republicans who support the 

NAFTA, in effect giving campaign help to the Opposition 


party. 

But slinging of such unbecoming words had not 
improved the tally; so various methods began to be tried. 

All on a sudden, all talks on NAFTA’s beneficent 
impact on jobs for American workers ceased; instead the 
President was explaining with emotion and fervour how 
vital NAFTA was to America’s foreign policy. Its defeat in 
the House would undermine that policy, that opportunity 
to do something positive, which comes in a lifetime to be 
able “to establish the structure for decades to come”. 
The appeal worked. The summit in Seattle only a tew 
weeks away, it. was clear to some of the senior 
Congressmen, supposed to be experts in America’s 
foreign policy, that it was their duty to strengthen their 
President's hand that he might be able to fight there 
effectively over the most important issue facing the 
world—a single global market. Some votes came in 
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support raising it to a hundred. The total, however, was 
still thirty short. i 

The televised debate on Larry King live on CNN was 
tried next. Publicised as “Facts against Fear” called by 
the President, the debate was between the Vice- 
President, Al Gore, and Ross Perot; the main purpose of 
the debate, one felt, was for Gore to convince the 
undecided Democrats that NAFTA, contrary to what the 
Unions were saying, would benefit everyone. It would 
increase exports through abolition of tariffs and increase 
in export meant increase in productivity which, of course, 
meant increase in jobs. 

Perot, though not cornered as a defeatist who played 
on people’s fear, was no match for the Vice-President. 
‘An authoritarian task master in his business practices, 
Perot was no champion of the working class, not even 
the labour unions believed in his sudden transformation 
as a crusader for the poor, but they had to keep him on 
for his funds and millions of loyal supporters. Thus his 
harping on the exploitation of poor Mexicans without any 
tigures or documents could not impress the viewers. Not 
that Gore shone as an optimist and the ‘Future’ of 
‘ America. Most of us agreed with the New York Times 
that “the debate was a mish-mash of rhetorical false 
starts and logical inconsistencies”. Interestingly, both 
groups claimed victory. But clearly the debate did not 
add to the list taking it to 218. 


+ 


A desperate President now went all out to the undecided. 
He invited all of them to a special dinner at the White 
House—"dinner diplomacy” as we call it in India; all 
Democratic Governors were summoned and told to 
provide evidence of widespread support for the 
Agreement; distorted malicious stories were spread 
maligning the motives of men who had spent their life 
working for the grassroots, and whose fight was not 
against Free Trade as such, but against this particular 
Free Trade Agreement which, to quote Rosenthal, 

could send hundreds of thousands of workers into the 

humiliating wasteland of unemployment. 

Clinton’s next move was to be generous at the cost of 
the American consumers and taxpayers. As reported, he 
really had to open wide the string purse as “House 
Members from all over representing industries just 
walked up and asked for things”. Eight Hispanic 
lawmakers were pledged 225 million dollars for setting 
up a North American Development Board which would 
assist industries; a Texan Democrat got 10 million dollars 
` for his J.J. Pickles Centre. Another one in East Houston 
_ got 10 million doliars for a bridge over a non-visible river; 
there were special deals for bed frame and head board 
manufacturers. Special concessions for flat glassmakers 
and garment industries. Two giant companies—the 
“General Electric Frigidaire and the Maytag Whirlpool who 
produce big household appliances—were assured that 
Mexico will be pressed to end its import duties. Those 


mentioned here are just a few out of the two.page jong 
list of deals promised by the President of America with 
breathless determination to reach the required 218 mark 
on November 17. 

Not sparing himself a moment's rest, Clinton began 
his fantastic lobbying campaign. Travelling from morning 
till late at night through rural constituencies of the 


Democrats, meeting not only the lawmakers but farmers | 


who grew wheat, peanuts, corn, potatoes, tomatoes, 
sugar, citrus fruits and practically all vegetables from 
cucumber to lettuce, he promised them protection. When 
a wheat grower complained that “Canada had been 
shipping wheat here for years because of the Free Trade 
Agreement, but you never see (our wheat) going the 
other way”, the President promised that Canadian wheat 
will be restricted very soon and American wheat shall be 
protected. The tomate growers in Florida got protection 
against mountains of cheaper Mexican import of tomatoes, 
the corn grower was told the price of American corn 
could shoot up once the tariffs ended as Mexico has a 
big appetite for corn. The President conveniently forgot 
how the Mexican corn growers would survive once they 
were forced out of business; neither did it occur to him 
that this labour surplus would only increase the North 
American labour surplus. 

At the moment nothing was more important than 
getting votes; so everything under the sun from orange 
juice to wine, from cheese to spaghetti came under 
protection in America against competition. All were 
assured that if they voted for NAFTA they would not 
have to compete with foreign products. 

It is interesting that the man who was fighting hard for 
Free Trade against protectionism himself resorted to 
protectionist measures to win support for a Free Trade 
Agreement. It is interesting again that even so, very few 
Democrats could be bought up. One of them said (which 
was reported widely): 

The deal making, the horse trading and the outright buying 

of votes by the administration is obscene and not becoming 

for a great nation. 

This “buying victory with fruits and vegetables”, as 
Russell Baker writes, gave Clinon only 102 Democrats 
out of 258, and it was the Republican votes—132 out of 
175—that took the winning votes to 238 and saved the 
face of America’s President who is now jocularly called a 
“New Democrat”, a little like an Old Republican. 

But battles over NAFTA are far from over. When 
there is loss of income and jobs if some industries move 
to Mexico for its cheap labour, and even if they don't, 
they hold out threats of moving to depress wages, the 
battle will no longer be confined to labour unions, it would 
be the people of America who would enter the arena. 
They will remember the truth of the words of Lane 
Kirkland, President of the AFL-CIO: 

Amid all the planes, trains, and bridges and all the 

protections for citrus, peanuts, sugar and wheal, there was 

not one word about the rights of workers on both sides of 
the border to obtain decent wages and safe working 
conditions or to defend themselves from gross exploitation. 

E 
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On ‘Levelness’ of ‘Playing Fields’ 


T. RAVI KUMAR 


ith elections to the assemblies over, the Report of 

the JPC submitted and the pre-Budget exercises 

underway, reports emanating from various sources 
seem to indicate that the second phase of reforms 
encompassing principally the financial and public sectors 
are about to commence. ‘The government’s reaction to 
the outcome .of the meeting of the leaders of Indian 
Industry in Bombay towards the end of 1993 is also 
awaited. The industrialists have demanded a ‘level 
playing field’ vis-a-vis their foreign competitors; a demand 
that has stemmed essentially from those reforms which 
increased the ceiling on equity held by foreign investors 
from 40 to 51 per cent in a large number of industries 
without necessitating the specific approval of the 


y™ government. 


T 


The past 12 months have witnessed more than 30 
TNCs raising their equity from 40 to 51 per cent to make 
the Indian firms wholly owned subsidiaries. These 
companies include Hindustan Lever, Maruti, Nestle, 
Proctor and Gamble, ABB, Philips, Brooke Bond, Bata 
India, etc., and more are expected to follow suit. The 
additional shares were reportedly acquired not at existing 
market prices but at a sizable discount—Colgate- 
Palmolive at 92 per cent discount, ABB at 87 per cent, 
Bata India at 84 per cent, etc. However, the Indian 
companies have also been permitted to act in a similar 
way. So what makes for the ‘non-level’ playing fields? 

The ‘tilt’, the Indian industrialists argue, essentially 
comes from the Indian companies operating in a 
business environment which is dissimilar to that in which 
the competitors operate in other countries. The Indian 
companies, .it is argued, should be allowed to raise 
resources and expand to take full advantage of 
liberalisation. Specifically, the demands raised at the 
Bombay meeting include the right to issue non-voting 
shares, the ability to raise loans against shares, 
liberalisation of limits on inter-corporate investment and 
loans and facility to consolidate the accounts of the 
Indian companies in joint ventures. The demands suggest 
that ‘expansion’ at first will presumably not lead to 
greater investment—it will be essentially to acquire 
control over ‘own’ corporate entities by raising the equity 
stake. 

The capital market has been ruled out as a source of 
funds due to fear of losing control over management in 
the existing situation. Narrow equity bases and 


maintenance of control with equity holdings lower than 
51 per cent has not been an uncommon phenomenon in 
the Indian corporate sector; Indian companies have 
traditionally preferred term loans to the issue of equity or 
debentures which has resulted in firms exhibiting high 
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debt-equity ratios—higher than those in international 
markets. The cost of loans, especially from the 
development banks, was normally lower than if the same 
amount of funds had been raised from open markets. 
Other influencing factors were easier collateral conditions 
with foreclosure on collateral being applied only sparingly, 
rescheduling facilities, orovision of bridge loans, etc. 
Control was facilitated by the public sector financial 
institutions, which held sizable blocks of shares, normaliy 
refraining from disturbing existing rnanagements. This 
certainly was no level playing field but the direction of the 
tilt is obviously of great relevance in formulating protests. 


+ 


IF the demands raised at the Bombay meeting are 
conceded, the banks would presumably have the funds 
to lend—even if the equity bases expand sizably and 
large acquisition of shares have to be made at market 
prices. The Report of the Committee on the Financial 
System (CFS), 1991, had recommended a redefining of 


- the priority s@ctor to comprise the smali and marginal 
p g 


farmer, the tiny sector of industry, small business and 
transport operators, village and cottage industries, rural 
artisans and other weaker sections. The credit target for 
this narrowly defined priority sector is to be frozen at 10 
per cent of the aggregate credit. This represents a 
decrease of 30 per cent from the 40 per cent of total 
credit previously directed towards the priority sector as 
originally defined. The second factor is the 
recommendation by the CFS that the Statutory Liquidity 
Ratio be brought down in a phased manner to 25 per 
cent over a period of five years. The CFS has also 
recommended the progressive reduction of the Cash 
Reserve Ratio (CRR) while proposing a greater use of 
Open Market Operations to serve the monetary policy 
objectives. 

The rationale advanced by the CFS for these two 
recommendations were: (a) the redistributive objective 
which was being served by directed credit programmes 
should be handled by fiscal instruments; and (b) the SLR 
should be regarded as a prudential requirement and not 
to be viewed as a major instrument for financing the 
public sector. The decrease in the SLR and CAR in April 
1993 was expected to increase the banks’ lendable 
funds by about Rs 4950 crores—Rs 2150 crores on 
account of SLR and Rs 2800 crores as a result of CRR. 
The SLR on net demand and time liabilities was reduced 
by a further two per cent (to 34.75 per cent) and the 
incremental SLR by five per cent in October 1993 This 
was expected to augment resources of banks further by 
Rs 3050 crores. 

What happens to the erstwhile constituents of the 
priority sectors which are to be excluded from directed 
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_ credit? The CFS had proposed a preferential refinance 
scheme by the RBI and other refinancing agencies by 
which incremental credit to these sectors would be 
-eligible for preferential finance subject to normal eligibility 
criteria. However, the right to make crucial decisions on 
. whether to lend would be essentially retained by the 
- bank. A commercial banking system operating purely on 


_ Market signals and on profit considerations may be: 


expected to adopt. a security-based approach towards 
. ending. Insistence on primary and collateral security and 
- margin requirements ‘will deprive those units not in 

. possession of required eligible bankable assets of bank 
funds—an important source of credit to raise their 
productivity. The pre-nationalisation (1969) figures with 
respect to: sectoral end-use of commercial bank credit 
may serve as an indicator in this respect—a concentration 
of credit with about three-fifths of. the total to large and 
medium industry, internal trade claiming about one-fifth 
and agriculture and auled sectors getting less than three 
_ per cent. 


+ 


THE- outlook for the public sector units (PSUs) is also not 
very encouraging. The PSUs which are being 
progressively deprived of budgetary support will also be 
‘affected adversely by the decrease in the SLR. In a 
_ system where the PSUs have to compete with large 
. private corporate houses, the former would clearly be 
handicapped in any bid- for bank credit lent on purely 
‘commercial considerations. The PSUs in India have 
‘been operating under a number of constraints and all 
losses .of the PSUs cannot be, therefore, put down to 
mere inefficiency. As early as 1979, the Committee on 
Controls and Subsidies (whose Chairman was V.L. 


Dagli}, while examining interest subsidies, had suggested . 


that where 
prices of a product are to be kept iow as a matter of policy, 

- jt would be desirable to designate the entire amount 
required for meeting current losses as a subsidy rather than 
merely the interest payment due on the amount lent to 
cover the cash losses (part !!, page 121) 

- Those subsidies which perform an allocative role, that 
is, keep prices low to increase consumption beyond 
levels attained a a higher price or a distributive role with 
respect to products and services consumed essentially 
by deprived groups, should be identified and treated 
separately from cost inefficiency. Cost. inefficiency, which 


may be defined as production’ being achieved at higher. . 
may be attributed to different . 


than minimum cost, 
factors: (a) where there is no social waste of resources 
as, for example, in wages being higher than the norm 
(this is essentially a transfer from profits to wages); and 
(b) one involving a waste of resources as when ‘more 
physical inputs than the minimum required are used up 
in production. 

As long as: allocative and distributive . roles are 


assigned to the public sector, it must be accepted that. 


the prices of their. products/services may well be lower 


than the unit cost of production/operation. It must be also ` 


noted that the profits of the PSUs act in a manner similar 


to indirect taxes insofar as both enter as a wedge 
between the unit cost of delivering the good and the 
price ‘charged from the consumer of the product. 
Distributed profits will, of course, accrue to the government 
as dividends. If the PSUs are constrained to seek funds _ 
from. the capital markets, profits may certainly be 
expected to be an important prerequisite to enable them 
to do so. . 

The demand for a ‘level playing field’ by the PSUs 


- With respect to both Indian corporate sector and foreign 


companies, thus rest on firm grounds. One cannot, 

however, be too sanguine about the rolé the government’ 
will play in eliminating the tilt. Large enterprises from the 
advanced market economies, whether private or public, 

normally benefit from active government: intervention in 
retaining and expanding markets. India has, however, 

witnessed the phenomenon where even healthy PSUs 
which produce at lower costs than international 
competitors are being progressively starved of government 
orders, The BHEL, which is the only one enterprise from 
the developing economies in the top 15 of similar 


. enterprises, is denied orders even where it is competitive. 


The NTPC is reportedly buying equipment from Japanese 
companies at 30 per cent higher prices when the BHEL 
is operating at less than full capacity. This is supposedly 
because of inadequate domestic financial resource and 
bilateral aid packages being tied to exports from the 
countries providing aid. Other examples cited: in this 
connection are the purchase of Westland Helicopters, 
extensive orders at significantly higher than world prices 
to Snamprogetti in the fertiliser industry, steal 
modernisation baséd on imports instead of indigenous 


` supplies. (K. Ashok Rao, Mainstream, July 25, 1992, p.. 


33) . 
The need for ‘level playing fields’, therefore, can ‘be 
‘raised by many sectors of the Indian economy. However, 


-in an economic system where markets are to be 


assigned the role of the dominant mediator and contracts 
are entered into by unequai parties, economic agents 
with lesser or no resource base may certainly expect to 
find playing fields tited against them. The need for 
government intervention to restore ‘levelness’ is 
unquestionable but its response cannot be predicted. $ 
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A Tale of Mismanagement and 
Patent Corruption 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


he oldest public sector fertiliser plant at Sindri, a 
profit-making prestigious unit of the Fertiliser 
Corporation of India (FCI), has acquired notoriety 
as a unit afflicted with magnum size corruption. Only 
recently the Sindri Fertilisers won the FAI award for 1993 
for imporving its overall performance. Meanwhile, the 


accumulated cost of mismanagement, frauds and patent . 


corruption has been estimated around Rs 25 billion. On 
the face of it, the two facts seem irreconcilable. 

Sindri in Bihar is also known for its Project Development 
India Ltd (PDIL), a lab about which once the late Dr 
Sethna had observed that it was so well-equipped that it 
could even produce an atom bomb. Unfortunately, this 
unique and prestigious laboratory is suffering from the 
same malaise of corruption as the FC! Sindri. 

Both the FCI Sindri and PDIL are Centra! public 
sector enterprises. What goes on in these units, 
notwitstanding the FAI award for its improved 
performance, should be well-known by now to the 
concerned Ministry, the Department of Public Enterprises 
as also the Prime Minister’s Office, if not the Prime 
Minister himself. Over the years, about a dozen 
representations have been forwarded:to the PMO and it 
can be assumed that most of these representations were 
redirected to the Ministry for perusal. The allegations 
contained in these communications, and petition were 
serious enough for the Prime Minister to take cognisance 
of them and ensure that the concerned Ministry and the 
Department thoroughly investigated the charges and 
initiate remedial measures, Nothing of the sort has been 
done. 

Important members of Parliament, not back-benchers, 
have been addressing letters to the Prime Minister, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, seeking his persona! intervention to set 
things right in the two Sindri public enterprises—the FCI 
unit and the PDIL. Between September and December 
1993, at least seven parliamentarians wrote to the Prime 
Minister drawing his attention to the state of affairs in the 
‘two enterprises, and suggested the institution of a high- 
level probe into the matter. f 

The basis of the parliamentarians’ concern was the 
petition of Ram Ashray Singh, an activist of the Bihar 
People’s Union of Civil Liberties (PUCL). The petition 
contained serious, startling allegations of mismanagement 
of public funds and corruption of baffling enormity. These 
are backed by factual corroborations. Ram Ashray had 
already sent the eight-page petition to the Prime Minister 
in September 1992 by registered post. Having drawn a 
blank from the Prime Minister, Ram Ashray turned to the 
parliamentarians who found his petition serious enough 
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to merit urgent attention. Two CPM members of 
Parliament—Samar Mukherjee and Basudev Acharya— 
sent separate communications to the Prime Minister, 
alongwith copies of Ram Ashray’s petition, apparently to 


` no effect. This was in December last year. This year 


several parliamentarians, cutting across party lines, sent 
letters to the Prime Minister. S.S. Ahluwalia (Congress), 
Ajit Singh (then in Janata Dal), Jaipal Reddy (Janata 
Dal), Indrajit Gupta (CPI) and Saifuddin Chaudhury 
(CPM) sent letters in September and the former Speaker, 
Rabi Ray, addressed letters to the Prime Minister in 
October and December 1993. 

S.S. Ahluwalia in his letter to the Prime Minister 
wrote: 

A section of authorities in this prime fertiliser unit in the 

public sector has been indulging in misuse and diversion of 

funds in massive proportion endangering viability of the 
units. ` 

He wanted the matter to be referred to an “appropriate 
agency for a thorough probe”. 

Ajit Singh felt that the situation in the Sindri enterprises 
may have far-reaching ramifications on the Indian 
economy “if such scandals are allowed to go on 
unchecked”. 

Indrajit Gupta found the allegations in Ram Ashray’s 
petition supported by facts and was 

convinced of the necessity of a parliamentary enquiry into 

the whole affair and the need to book culprits to save these 

prestigious public sector units from further decay 

Saifuddin Chaudhury saw a prime facie case for at 
least a CBI probe if not a parliamentary enquiry. In his 
letter he told the Prime Minister: 

My only concern is that such a serious allegation of 

massive scandal! is not treated lightly. 

Rabi Ray urged the Prime Minister 

to seriously probe as to why nothing has been done to 

probe the genesis of one of the worst scandals despite the 

fact that Rs 2500 crores of people’s money is involved. 

Jaipal Reddy was 

convinced that the situation calls for an immediate enquiry 

and thorough investigation by the CBI into the whole gamut 

of the working of these two important PSUs in order to 

unearth the magnitude of the scandal and to stop the open 
-loot of the exchequer. 

Each of them also reminded the Prime Minister that 
although a group of MPs had drawn his attention to the 


‘Sindri scandal last year no action was taken to repair the 


damage or identify the culprits and bring them to book. 
An ominous silence of the authorities in a matter which 
involves the future of two outstanding PSUs and 
bungling of the order of Rs 2500 crores, speaks volumes 
about the manner in which the public sector is allowed to 
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‘ languish and die. In addition, the petitioner, Ram Ashray 
Singh, has alleged, and supported the allegation with 


facts, that the resourceful bureaucrats of the FCI Sindri- 


and PDIL are not only steeped in corruption, they have 
also thoroughly polluted the local law and order machinery 
as well as the judiciary. 


es 


, + 
IT will be worthwhile to take a look at the Ram Ashray 
petition itself. 

A major case of corruption pertains to the processing 
of hard coke in the Sindri coke oven plant of the FCI unit 
for the Tatas and the Bokaro Steel Ltd. It uncovers a 
scandal of the amount of Rs 114.61- lakhs and also 


exposes the double standards applied for private and . 


„public sectors. The anti-public sector bias of the FCI 
unit’s management underlines the whole episode. 

According to the petition, the Coke Oven Plant is 
. designed to deliver 68 tonnes of hard coke from 100 
tonnes of coal, that is, at 68 per cent efficiency. In 1989, 
the Sindri unit undertook to process hard coke-for the 
Tatas on the conditicn that it would retain coal tar and 
charge Rs 350 for processing ane tonne of -coal. The 
Tatas supplied three lakh tonnes of coal for processing 
and received 2.85 lakh tonnes of hard coke whereas it 
should have received only 2.04 lakh tonnes. It means 
that the Tatas received 81,000 tonnes of hard coke in 
excess of what was their due. In terms of the then 
prevailing market rate of Rs 4500 per tonne hard coke, 
the Tatas were benefited to the tune of Rs 35.45 crores. 
The Coke Oven Plant again processed hard coke for the 
Tatas in 1992 almost on similar conditions excepting that 
it was to supply 74 tonnes hard coke (and not 68 tonnes) 
per 100 tonnes of coal. And this promise to deliver at 74 
per cent efficiency is part of a written agreement with the 
Tatas. Even this surpasses the 68 per cent efficiency’ of 
the plant. Why then does the management supply more 
hard coke to the Tatas than it can extract from the coal 
supplied? And where does this extra hard coke come 
from? Compare this case with the amount of coke 
Bokaro got from the same plant and the answer is 
evident? 

How was the Bokaro Steel Ltd (BSL) treated? For the 
BSL the processing cost was raised to Rs 525 per tonne 
as against Rs 350 charged from the Tatas. For 58,800 
tonnes coal, the BSL was given 39,600 tonnes of hard 
coke which translates.to 67 per cent efficiency. Even at 
68 per cent efficiency, it' should have got 39,984 tonnes 
of hard coke. a 


The quality of coal supplied by the Tatas for processing: 


had 18-22 per cent of ash content as against 8-18 per 
cent of that supplied by Bokaro, This further underlines 
the much higher advantage that accrued to the Tatas 
and the disadvantage that the BSL had to suffer at the 
hands of thé FCI Sindri management. 

The Sindri management, it appears, is answerable to 
none for such misdeeds. The petition also refers to the 
sale of hard coke from the coke oven plant at the rate of 


r 


Rs 1560 per tonne. This brought an income of only Rs 5 


crores. The management could have earned Rs 10.4. 


crores more if it had cared to sell coke at the market rate 
of Rs 4500 per tonne. The petition has’ calculated that 
the hard coke processing and sale alone, involved a 
scandal of the order of over As 114 crores. Only a 
thorough probe can pinpoint where the excess hared 
coke made available to the Tatas came from and at what 
cost. This also brings into focus the misuse and 
mismanagement of the coke oven plant. Evidently the 
coke oven plant has become the mythical ‘Kapila cow’ 


- for the management which milches it in the service of the 


private sector alone. It also needs to be found out how 
and why the BSL was penalised. 

Take another case of the sale of coal dust. This dust 
is waste that lies in heaps outside the factory and is sold 
to contractors to sift residue coal out of it. The amount of 
coal dust accumulated was about 90 lakh tonnes. If sold 
in one go it could fetch the plant around Rs 125 crores. 


The PDIL, after tests, had reported about 30-40 per cerit . 


coal in the dust. The management chose to sell it to 


“contractors in sifts. Since it is difficult to make sure that 


the contractor sifts only the lot bought by him, he is 
allowed access to the whole heap. What is left behind is 
mere dust because for the price of a small lot the 
contractor takes away all the coal from the ‘whole heap. 
In a decade anda half the management has sdld coal 
dust in this manner to the tune of Rs 80 crores which 
amounts to sheer theft. Sold in bulk, it could have 
brought a profit of at least Rs 100'crores. 


-+ 


WITH the pro-private sector outlook of the FCI 
management at Sindri, it should not -be surprising that 
the job of sampling and quality control is entrusted to a 
private company. The irony is that when the FCI Sindri 


‘ 


had its hands full, its own employees did all the work of’ 


sampling and quality control: But: now with surplus 
employees’ around, quality . control is vested with a 


private company which can conveniently pass stones. - 


and boulders as coal, leaving real coal to be sold at 
throwaway prices to the favoured few who care to 
grease the bureaucracy’s palm. This has been going on 
for almost 15 years and the petition has estimated a loss 
of Rs 150 crores to the Sindri FCI through conveniently 
managed theft in the sale of coal, says the petition. © 

The award-winning Sindri FCI maintains a central 
store and a plant store with stocks worth Rs 40 crores. 
Any upright management of a PSU like the one at Sindri 
is required to keep a close watch on. the store, for it 
contains very costly spares. One recent instance is 
enough to throw light:on the Sindri FC! management’s 
performance in this crucial area. 

‘One Messrs Chetan Company, Bombay, takes 90 per 
cent price in advance for the supply of tubes. The tubes 


‘were tested and approved in: Bombay, but on their 


reaching Sindri they wére rejected and declared surplus. 
Similar tubes were then purchased from Messrs Tata 
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Company Ltd. In the process the plant has incurred a 
loss of a couple of crores. The practice of issue and 
mismanagement of costly stores by unscrupulous 
managers is not unknown. According to the Ram Ashray 
petition, a probe would reveal a theft of over Rs 100 
crores in the sale of costly parts worth over Rs 200 
crores, These parts were sold as scrap. 

The government was also keen to further develop a 
urea plant at Gorakhpur and was prepared to allocate Rs 
80 crores provided it could run for at least 10 years. A 
survey carried out by the PDIL put the life of the plant at 
hardly two to three years. The Survey Committee 
Chairman opposed the repair and upgrading of the plant. 
But overruling the Committee’s report, the management 
handed over the work to Messrs Toye Engineering, 
Japan, at a cost of Rs 80 crores. 

_ The beauty of it all is that to run an Urea Plant, an 

Ammonia Plant is required so that a constant supply of 
raw material is ensured. However, the Ammonia Plant 
had been lying closed for 10 years and there is no 
proposal to revive it. Ram Ashray Singh suspects that 
even the Urea Plant will not be upgraded. “Only an 
empty shell will be created with the intention to carry on 
the loot under its cover,” he says bitterly. The wastage of 
public money, of course, does not give headaches to 
anyone. 

Ram Ashray has listed a series of acts of corruption, 
nepotism, favouritism, thefts of governmental property, 
fictitious losses, bogus tours of officers, large scale 
bungling in the purchases of sales of coal, fertiliser, 
gypsum, etc. The managements of the FCI Sindri and 
PDIL have been indulging in glaring acts of omission and 
commision with impunity. Although a number of cases 
were registered at the Sindri Police Station, nothing 
seemed to move. What is even worse is that the district 
court had to be moved to make the police station register 
these cases. Even then FIRs were lodged after a case of 
contempt of court was to be initiated because police 
officers had chosen to defy court orders. Did it work? No. 
The police enquiry is apparently on and yet nothing 
tangible has been found. 

The case of purchasing bags to pack fertilisers is said 
to have been riddled with such blatant corruption that it 
cost the plant over Rs 75 crores. The FC! Sindri 
purchased 100 lakh bags at the rate of 9.85 per bag ata 
cost of about Rs 10 crores. The bags were smaller and 
lighter than the specification, which warranted imposing 
of 50 per cent penalty on the suppliers. A management 
committee went into details of the whole affair and in its 
report first recommended a 50 per cent penalty. In the 
same report it climbed down to imposing 32 per cent 
penalty on the specious plea that the suppliers had 
prayed that they could not pay such a huge amount. 
Finally, the penalty was arbitrarily waived on grounds of 
mercy. 

Now two bags are used, one tucked into the other, to 
pack fertiliser and the practice continues unaltered 
which, according to the petition, has resulted in a “loot” 





of Rs 75 crores in the last 15 years. 
+ 


THE purchase of Reevax, a machine part, by the Sindri 
Fertilizer is alleged to be a patent case of cutbacks. The 
Sindri, Nangal and Gujarat Narmada fertiliser plants are 
designed similary and the same company supplied 
Reevaxes to them; while not a single Reevax was 
damaged in the Nangal and Gujarat Narmada plants, 
already five Reevaxes have been replaced in Sindri. This 
was done through two agents, despite the fact that the 
manufacturing company, Marxton Company of England, 
has a representative in Bombay. Had the Reevaxes 
been bought directly from the Marxton representative in 
Bombay they would have cost 25 per cent less than what 
they did. 

Ram Ashray’s petition contains facts that have yet to 
be openly denied, contradicted or denounced by the 
management. The management seems to believe in the 
wisdom of ‘silence is golden’. It is to be noted that even 
the CBI Dhanbad found many of the leading officers like 
the DGM, Finance Manager, Deputy Finance Manager, 
Materials Manager, Chief Personnel Officer and Deputy 
Chief Safety Officer guilty of financial bungling. They 
were, however, let off with minor punishments. 

How has such a rot been allowed to continue and eat 
into the vitals of a prestigious public sector enterprise? 
Astonishingly, the people found guilty by the CBI 
Dhanbad have since been promoted and now occupy top 
posts. Who can dare challenge them now? The 
government owes an explanation to the people about 
why it has let things go from bad to worse in Sindri. Why, 
despite several letters from MPs, it has chosen to tgnore 
charges made against the top brass of management in 
the Sindri FCI. 

If the mismanagement continues unabated ıt will not 
be long before the oldest public sector unit of the country 
may need to be given a formal burial. E 
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GARDEN FRESH ASSAM 





India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
. Assam tea direct to the consumers. 
This is pure Assam tea from our own (ea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
never want your old brand. again. 


Assam Frontier Tea Lid. 
Empire Plantations (India) Ltd. 
Singlo (India) Tea Co Lid. 


Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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BOOK REVIEW 


We, the People... 


D. BANDYOPADHYAY 


his is a useful book. For any serious student of 

T decentralised governance in India it is so difficult 

to get the State laws that much effort is needed in 

gathering materials before one could embark upon any 

work on the subject. That way this book fulfills an unmet 
demand. 

Interest having been revived in Panchayats following 
the Seventythird Constitutional Amendment Act and the 
State Legislatures being busy in either amending the 
existing law or in bringing in new pieces of legislation to 
fall in line with the mandates of the Constitutional 
Amendment Act, this compilation of State Panchayat 
Acts would be of help as a book of ready reference and 
also for comparative study of these statutes. That way 
the book is timely. But all the existing State laws are 
going to be significantly changed by April 24, 1994 as 
ordained under Article 243N. As a book of reference it 
would lose much of its importance from May 1994. 
Herice in a way it is premature. This deficiency can be 
easily cured in a subsequent edition. 

Chapter | gives a short historical summary of the 
legislative efforts from the early days 
of Ripon reforms to the introduction: of 
the Seventysecond Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill. It is racy reading and provides 
interesting historical data. A notable 
fact brought out is that 

.Lord Ripon felt that there would bê no 

need for the Collector to remain the 

Chairman or even a member of the local bodies. p 5) 

The present-day legislators would do well to remember 
this point. 

Commenting on the Sixtyfourth Constitutional 
Amendment Bill, the authors state: 

There is no doubt that the bill aimed at centralistion and it 

was not a product of a national consensus. 

While the latter part of the comment is true because 
the bill failed to get through the Rajya Sabha, one cannot 
be too sure about the earlier part. Substitution of the 
Election Commission by the State Election Commission 
in the Seventythird Constitution Amendment Act has only 
increased the administrative cost of panchayat elections 
with hardly any positive enhancement of the fairness and 
freeness of the panchayat election process. On the other 
hand, proximity to the power centres of the State might 
lead to suspicion about their capability to be fearless, 









The reviewer, a former Secretary (Rural 
Development) in the Union Government, played a 
vital role in implementing ‘Operation Barga’ in West 
Bengal. Having retired from the Administrative 
Service, he is currently the Chairman, Indian 
institute of Management, Calcutta. 






Legislative Framework of Panch- 
ayati Raj in India by S. S. Singh 


and Suresh Misra; 
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1993; Price: Rs 250. 





free and fair. In any case the infrastructure of conducting 
elections to Parliament, State Legislatures and Panchayats 
would remain the same. if the Election Commission 
could be entrusted with the task of holding elections to 
the State Legislatures without any detriment to the 
autonomy of the State, one fails to appreciate the logic 
that there would have been overcentralisation if the 
same Commission were asked to conduct the Panchayat 
elections. In such an event, whether the workload would 
have been too heavy for the Election Commission or not 
is, of course, a different issue. 

Similarly, the proposed involvement of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General (CAG) for the maintenance and 
audit of accounts of the Panchayats did not smack of 
overcentralisation. Even in the existing Panchayats 
(existing prior to the Seventythird Amendment) many 
State Governments involved the CAG in the auditing of 
accounts of the Zilla Parishads (ZP) and Panchayat 
Samitis (PS) (intermediate level). In West Bengal which 
is quite sensitive on the State autonomy issue, the CAG 
audits the accounts of the ZPs and PSs. There is a 
strong school of thought which 
advocates the CAG’s involvement in 
the audit of Gram Panchayat accounts. 
The Nirmal Mukarji-D. Bandyopadhyay 
Team Report on West Bengal 
Panchayats recommends the following: 
Although the AG audits the accounts of 
ZPs and PSs the C&AG's report for the 
State confines itself to ZPs. Public interest requires that 
audit of all three tiers should be reflected in his reports. 
With Panchayats becoming a new stratum of governance, 
their audit needs to be done in greater depth and kept 
uptodate. The C&AG's report should be a separate part for 
Panchayats. Occasional supplementary aucit of important 
aspects or programmes would be useful. (Recommendation 
5.41) 

The authors’ apprehension on this point does not 


Intellectual 


- appear to be valid. 


+ 


ONE appreciates the fear expressed by the authors at 
the end of Chapter | that notwithstanding the constitutional 
recognition of the Panchayats, the State Governments 
may not allow the Panchayats to function as institutions 
of genuine self-government. 

This brings in the basic issue of the architecture of 
our polity. India is a Union of States. The word 
“federation” does not occur in the Constitution. Although 
historically, such a strong unitary bias might have been 
justified, it is open to question whether this system is 
best suited at this juncture of our history. In the absence 
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‘Panchayats are -only for development. 
‘Panchayats were the outreaches of a Central Planning 
Organisation for better implementation of schemes and- 


4 
of any all-emcompassing national objective and also in 


the absence of any strong ideological uhderpinning, the - 


peripheries of the Union are showing visible signs of 
stress and strain. That apart, different ethnic, linguistic 
and other groups are seeking their identity through 
exercise of political power resulting in militant movements 
like Bodoland, Jharkhand, etc. The Central Capital and 
even the State Capitals are too far removed from the 
ground. A sense of alienation is setting in among many 


groups which feel that they can attract attention only. 
. through violence. And unfortunately, violence often pays. 


There would be no need for violence as a vehicle of 
group expression if some restructuring could be done 
about the system of governance. Instead of a two-tier 


. scheme of governance if we could have a multilayered 


system, there could be a qualitative improvement in the 
functioning of the institution of governance and also a 
much wider degree of participation in the exercise of 
political power. Each level would exercise that much of 
authority, power and function that would be appropriate 
for it. And from'this multilayered structure of governance, 
the Republic could go forward to a multilayered federation 
with the Gram'Panchayats at its base enhancing its 
durability and capability. 

Even to think of this distant vision, one has to change 
one’s traditional mind-set. The mind-set is that the 
As lf the 


projects. The concept of self-governance was totally 
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Timely Documents in the Current Context 
NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING RIGHTS (NCHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE’S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make adequate housing 
a Fundamental Right, and a detailed “Housing Rights Bill” to give that teeth. : 

. Released in July 1992 after a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in ‘many parts of the country, at all 
levels from the village and basti to the national, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts to give 
concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when‘the NCHR was set up in July-August 1986. It has 
been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHA, with Justice V.R. Krishna lyer as the Chairperson and Justice P.S. 
Poti as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds. 

The document released is the first public draft, and is released towards generating a further round of all-india debate of this 
important people’s issue, especially in the current context, and towards Critical examination of the draft before submission to 
Parliament as a PEOPLE'S BILL. The first round of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this year. 

26 pp, English, Rs 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available to genuine individual activists, 
students, small non-funded organisations, etc. Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation. Write to enquire. 

2. Sapping India—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package on Housing 


A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables. The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are being 
severely affected by the current economic policles—and how this particular process is serving to severely sap the economic, social 
and political life of local communities and of the country asa whole. And therefore why this aspect requires special attention. 

Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Available From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, - 

Mat 117 Bldg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
* Bombay 400 017, India 

Also available from regional contact addresses—write to enquire. 


absent in all the reports of the Committees on Panchayats 
from Balwantrai Mehta onwards. Oné found only a 
refreshingly diffferent view in E.M.S. Namboodiripad’s 
minute of dissent to the Ashok Mehta Committee Report. 
He stated: 

Democracy at the Central and State levels, but bureaucracy 

at all lower levels—that is the essence of indian polity as 

spelt out in the Constitution. | cannot think of the Panchayati 

Raj Institutions as anything other than the integral parts of 

the country’s administration with no difference between 

what are called the ‘development’ and ‘regulatory’ functions. 

Article 40 of the Constitution described the Village 
Panchayats as ‘units of self-government’. Article 243 
also defines the Panchayat as “an institution (by 
whatever ‘name called) of self-government”. But this 
concept of self-governance has not sunk deep in the 
popular mind. Even the authors of this book are justifying 
decentralisation not as an institution of self-governance 
but “to counteract the evils of highly centralised type of 
planning and decision-making”. Conceptually this 
“development only” approach to the Panchayats has’ to 
be torn asunder to usher in an era of self-governance at 
the district level and below. 

Decentralisation is not a largesse handed down by a a 


government to its people. “We, the people of India” 


constituted a “Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic _ 
Republic” with a Union of States. The same “We, the 
people of India” are resuming power unto themselves by 


. creating institutions of self-government at the district and 


below. It might be a long process, but it is the only way 
for restoration of “power to where it belongs”. | 
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Information Revolution and Crisis in 
Marxist Philosophy 


: ANIL RAJIMWALE 


n unprecedented information revolution is sweeping 

the world changing everything in its wake and 

overhauling the modern society in its entirety as 
did the Industrial Revolution two centuries ago. In fact 
the present revolution is deeper, wider and more 
fundamental. 

The. present period is rightly being termed as 5 that of 
information explosion. So much so that the destinies of 
peoples and nations have become dependent on how 
best they produce and make use of information. 
Information has entered as a new factor in the world 
society and is playing a role yet to be assessed both by 
the economists and the philosophers. Information is 
widly acquiring the characteristics of raw material, value 
and price, and this needs a separate treatment. It is 
simultaneously playing political, social and philosophical 
roles as evidenced by its decisive nature in the overthrow 


- of the orthodox state socialism, by the spread of its vast 
transformatory act to the West by bringing about. 


fundamental changes there too, and by the fact that the 
existing Marxist philosophy has so far been unable to 
grasp the features of human thinking in the emerging 
post-industrial society. 

Use of micro-electronics has provided us with new 
instruments of knowledge being renewed every moment. 
Consequently, our methods, means and tools of world- 
view created during industrialism are becoming obsolete 
rapidly; micro-electronics provides us with tools based on 
the laws of quantum mechanics, helps us to look into the 
quantum world, and imparts us with novel approaches to 
society, nature and thinking. 

There is a definite change in what has so far been 
termed “world-view” and “philosophy”. The nature, place 
and role of philosophy is changing; in certain senses 
there is a question-mark on “philosophy” itself. New 
philosophical questions are emerging and the old ones 
are being solved in a new way. With the realisation of 
objective relativism, discrete and concrete reality, and 
infiniteness, one feels the growing inadequacy of the 
laws of dialectics in the mechanical world. Philosophy as 
such has entered into an insoluble crisis. 

The ruling Marxist orthodoxy fails, even today, to 
recognise the vast changes wrought by the information 
technology. Still guided by the Cold-War ideology and 
thinking of industrialism, it has failed not only to 
anticipate the changes, but even now does not want to 
see ‘anything new. 

But a few bare facts and figures would be enough to 
bring home the enormity of the information revolution. 
Information Revolution ‘ 

The information revolution began with the use of 


valves of vacuum tubes in the thirties and forties, 


gathered speed in the 1950s when they were replaced 
by transistors, and became an explosion 1960 onwards 
with the introduction of the integrated circuit or the ‘chip’, 
followed by large-scale integrated (LSI) circuits and very 
large-scale integrated (VLSI) circuits as the latest phase 
of technological and information revolution. Today the 
scientists are racing against time to develop the fifth 
generation computers, parallel circuits and ultra-micro 
chips. 

In these four or five decades people have acquired 
the ability to produce and control the flow of information 
of the natural and social processes of almost every kind. 
The widespread use of transistors truely made information 
directly accessible to the individual. Embedding of 
thousands, tens of thousands, and millions of transistors 
on thin wafers of sillcon has really opened an infinite 
horizon of the world before us. In fact now with the use 
of optic fibres and the possibility of optic chips the 
processing of information and formation of knowledge 
will incre ise several times over. 

The power and performance of computers is now 
doubling every 18 months and this time lag is becoming 
shorter. Consequently, micro-electronics is deeply 
affecting every other sector of commerce and industry. 
The chips made in 1978 held 64,000 bits of information; 
but by 1989 chips were already being produced in Japan 
on which were embedded 16 million bits; the number 
now has gone, in the laboratory, up to 64 million bits! 
And today it does not take much time to transit from the 
lab to the market. 

Micro-computers today equal whole offices just 20 
years ago; now a microprocessor handling ten million 
instructions per second can be put on a chip the size of a 
thumb-nail. We can receive one bit of important 
information every thirty billionth of a second. In 1988 
there emerged a supercomputer which handled 10,000 
million operations per second. Today the calculations of 
speeds of informations fleeting across gallium arsenide 
chips are done in terms of pico-second (P.S.); one P.S. 
is one million-millionth of a second. Between 1986 and 
1989 some of the major chips increased their capacity 
from four million instructions per second to 150 million! 

The cost and price of the electronic components is 
falling steadily over the years making it more readily 


. accessible to larger number of people. In the last two 


decades while the computing power has increased over 
10 thousand times, the cost of each unit of performance 
has fallen more than one lakh times. 


+ 


SO we are living in a world which is being engulfed by 
information pulses as never before. We are thus being 
shaped by information and as such are living increasingly 
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in an information society and less and less in an 
industrial society. Use of particles and waves is replacing 
that of objects .of scale; we are almost allowing the 
instrument to interpret the object for us. Industrial 


. consciousness is being relegated to the background. . 


Crisis of Traditional Marxism 

Why did Marxism fail to anticipate the technological 
and associated changes beginning with the 1950s? Why 
and how did the technological and information revolution 
bypass the socialist societies leading to thei? ultimate 


_ collapse? 


Marxism has been the most dynamic theoretical 
system of the industrial age incorporating the latter's 
dialectical essence. It raised dialectics to the position of 


science and mastered thé new society. Yet it lost its’ 


dynamism after the Soviet Revolution, failing ultimately 
to acquire the post-industrial consciousness. It could not 
assimilate the micro-electronic revolution at all. The taws 
and categories of dialectical materialism became a 
mechanical assemblage with the onset of the information 
revolution. New developments in science, technology, 
society and thinking cali for holistic approaches rather 
than ‘“divide-into-two” and “conflict” interpretation of 


dialectics. The necessary transition in Marxism was ' 


possible if it had retained its dialectical method. But the 
dialectical spirit was killed because of its ideological 


- usurpation by the feudal-socialist state. Marxism was 


_ turned from a scientific method and theory into an 


ideology, and it was in this substituted form that it 
became servile to the state. It was detroyed.as a 
Science. 

With the onset of the information revolution a deep- 
going insoluble crisis has gripped Marxism to its very 
core; it can come out of it only in a totally transformed 
form. Its traditional industrial dialectics is fast becoming 
non-dialectical and mechanical because of fundamental 
shifts in time-space continuum, and because for the 
quantum world the laws outside are mechanical rather 
than dialectical. The situation demands radical changes 
in the existing philosophical categories. The present-day 
world cannot be seen through the prism of industrialism 
of the eighteenth-twentieth centuries. Industrial Marxism 
continues to project the past into the present and the 
future, thus remaining tied to the past forever. : 

The crisis in Marxism, and not only in it but in ali the 
other philosophies, is due to the fact that the previous 
age was based on the use of mechanical, chemical and 
physical forces, which effected the Industrial Revoiution; 


_it was consequently possible to work .out the laws and 


categories of dialectics as universal truths. These laws 
operate in nature, society and man; and continue to be 
valid at certain levels. Analyses and interpretations of 


processes in these three fields were conditioned by the’, 


levels of science, technology, economy and thinking 
attained till the other day. 

But today we more and more take recourse to the 
laws and categories of quantum mechanics to explain 
natural, even social phenomena. Quantum techniques 


are giving us new insight into the existing reality throwing 


úp new interpretations of the processes under study. 


‘Quantum laws, by becoming social force, are providng 


_ and technical advances, 


new methods of acquiring knowledge. 


The laws of dialectics of the megaworld cease to 
operate as soon as we enter the microworld, and in 


practical sense the moment we operate with micro- , 


electronics. 


Philosophical Question in New Light 


it is as if we are in a different world. The leisurely _ 


rhythm of the material world worked upon by human 
beings has come to an end. Use of sub-atomic forces. on 
social scale is changing the time-space relationships. 
Spatial distribution of socio-political structures crosses 
their existence in time and events are compressed to 
such an extent that they break all the social-natural 


barriers to reach the human beings transforming their’ 


mode of existence.‘ Pulses of information, events and 
processes move back and forth upsetting the time-space 
continuum and cause-effect relations. Rapid spread of 


_ relativism and simultaneity is shaping our consciousness. 


Events of decades, centuries and ages get compressed 
in our consciousness in less than a life-time, relegating 
traditional dialectics to the background. Man is living not 
so much In a matter-space-time paradigm as more and 
more along a time parameter. It is fundamentally 
revolutionising him. , 

At sub-atomic, particularly near-light, speeds, the 
division between idealism and materialism makes no 
sense as 1) the material processes establish themselves 


` as the sole reality, 2) material and ideal processes are 


translatble into each other, 3) technology makes it 
possible to cross the barrier between the living and the 
non-living, between the conscious being and the being 


_ without consciousness. 


Is Philosophy Redundant? 
' Thus the wole setting creates a case for the 
redundancy of philosophy as a separate branch of 
knowledge. Philosophy is speculative; it is the reflection 
of relatively low levels of development of productive 
forces which necessitates recourse to speculative notions 
and generalisation on thinking and being. But with the 
advances in human knowledge consequent upon social 
there is lesser room for 
speculations and the generalisations become concretised. 
How do we now, for example, relate and distinguish 
between matter and idea, mind and body? The field of 
this relationshp has become very wide and complicated 
demanding the use of atest methods to unravel the 
mysteries and formulation of new hypotheses and 
theories. Even the most developed philosophy will not be 


able to help us at this stage: Philosophy has to make 


way for concrete sciences to enrich itself. But as soon as 
new discoveries about this relationship are made, they 
prove-to be too self-explanatory to allow philosophy to 


‘ return! The working of the mind and the process of 


emergence of ideas is becoming translatable into neural, 
electrical and electronic pulses and movements. Sub- 
atomic forces play a far greater role in the creation of 
ideas than what has been recognised so far. One can 
trace the origin and storage of memory to the formation 


- and dissociation of molecules in our brain. Science and 


technology are now working upon the very spots where 
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one can “see” ideas emerging and fading. The mysteries 
of “thinking” are being unravelled taking us away from 
any kind of mysticism. Failure to realise this threatens to 
transform dialectical materialism too into a kind of 
mysticism. 

Tracing of thought processes to the quantum motions 
has given rise to the concept of artificial intelligence (Al) 
and a whole new science based upon it. Invention of 
parallel computing, as distinct from Vector/linear/“pipeline” 
computing, alongwith breathtaking advances in genetic 
engineering and the experiments on biological-organic 
chips have made the creation of the Al both theoretically 
and really possible. This opens up a whole new range of 
study in the field of matter-ideas relationship and places 
the philosophical questions in quite a different perspective. 
It will be a serious mistake to ignoro. the science (and 
technolagy) of the Al—in the name of the “primacy of. 
human being” or under whatever pretext. “Thinking 
machines” as distinct from thinking human beings call for 
new “philosophica!” approaches, if that word should still 
be used. 

The huge progress in human thinking, both in the 
natural and social fields, is making it possible to provide 
discrete answers to the problems of existence. The 
working ‘out of the answers are, therefore no more 
confined to philosophy but are being taken up by each of 
the branches of knowledge; the process of concretisation 
i$ proceeding scientifically, technologically and socially, 
but hardly speculatively. 

In fact, from certain angles and in the strict sense of 
the term, dialectical materialism itself is not philosophy, 
and this was noted by Engels at one place in a certain 
context. With the synthesis of dialectcal materialism, 
speculation, generally speaking, on matter versus idea, 
and on other questions comes to an end or, to be more 
precise, begins to cease. Dialectical materialism, after 
having resolved the matter-idea contradiction, and as the 
means and instrument of knowledge, keeps attaining 
higher levels, begins dealing with matter in motion as its 
main area of investigation taking the emanation of ideas 
for granted or as a given/proyen fact; it begins dealing 
with the concrete manifestation of the motion of matter, 
and in the process shows its own transitoriness. Dialectical 
materialism grows out of itself and merges with the 
concrete sciences. What remains of it is the dialectics-in- 
matter, its method, and that is why it is transformed into 
science. Dialectics is a method, a science, and not 
philosophy. Does the micro-revolution complete the 
process? That is a question one can ponder over. 

The quantum revolution sets aside idle speculation as 
our instruments reflect the interminable microworld as 
the infinite space. Human consciousness finally comes 
out of the philosophical confines created by the macro 
earth conditions. Philosophy makes way for the study of 
the concrete and the discrete. 


Objectivity and the Cause-Effect Relationship 

Electronic and optic symbols represent objective 
processes; this reflection is objective both for us and for 
the automatic system. Therefore any event is reflectable 
irrespective of time and space leading to our 
consciousness, on the one hand, becoming a congealed 


time and space, and on the other, a component part of 
material reality. With continued transcendence from 
consciousness to the material reality and vice-versa 
through the world quantum forces, the distnction between 
them becom6 transcendable. 

lf simuitaneity, instantaneity and transitoriness 
characterise the events, what then is the relationship 
between objectivity and cause-effect? The existenca, at 
quantum levels, of the cause-effect relationship has 
already been questioned earlier in the article. At those 
levels normal time-space relationships are upset and the 
movements are too rapid and too relative for a succession 
of events and cause-effect phenomena. The very 
concepts of movement, change and process are relative 
and indeterminable; they are projections of the 
determinate everyday world existing outside the quantum 
world; they are determinable only in probability. We are 
still working upon the quantum world with the help of 
concepts created outside; therefore the notions, concepts 
and taws that have been delineated are bound to be 
negated in the future. 

The determination of quantum processes are 
impossible out of their field; at the most it is a 
comparison. Quantum determinations can be made only 
if we ourselves live in that field. Determinations within the 
quantum world tend towards the infinite along the time 
parameter; space, consequently, contracts infinitely. One 
may even say that time becomes the main determination 
with spacs losing its validity. 

Socia- scientists are thus presented with a highly 
interesting case without precedence. For the first time 
ever the quantum forces are being used on a social 
scale so widely. How do the former operate within and 
across the laws of the latter? This is something to be 
investigated in detail and the novelties of social motion 
uncovered. 

Today the forces and laws of the microworld are 
becoming a part and parcel of the society. The dialectical 
forces constituting the society, nature and thinking are 
being modified by quantum laws which are relativistic 
with a considerable degree of indeterminacy. Marxist 
thinking should assimilate the Einsteinian realities and 
the current unusal and unforeseen behaviour of the 
society. Newtonian and industrial movements are not 
enough; thinking should move on from the tangible 
dialectics to the intangible world of fleeting motions. The 
information revolution, therefore, demands a re- 
examination of the laws of existence. 


Concept of Homo Sapiens 

In the light of this discussion, the question should 
logically be posed as to whether we are witnessing the 
dissolution of the human species, the homo sapiens. \n 
certain senses the answer is in the affirmative. Man is 
the dialecical unity of Darwinian and Engelsian features: 


- he was shaped through biological and socia! processes 


acting on each other. It was in the course of transition 
from ape to man that tools were created, and the event 
decisively’ shifted the process of evolution in favour of 
man. Darwin discovered that the humans evolved out of 
apes, Engels that the tool finally created homo sapiens. 
Its use over the ages created social history. 
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But now a fundamental change is overtaking the tools 
and instruments. The tool is going out of human control/ 
use; the human beings are being liberated from or 
deprived of (according to one’s angle of looking at it!) the 
tools and means of production, exchange and knowledge. 

The tool is being handed over to the machine (which 
process began during the Industrial Revolution) and the 
machine is now becoming self-acting without human 
interference. Jn fact the use of the term “machine” needs 
modification as its conspicuous an “material” component 
is being reduced. Tools are losing their indpendent 
existence; so much so that the sub-atomic energies are 
being used as “tools”. Is faser beam a toof? The 
machine puts it out and off as instructed, and thus it 
(tool) acquires a temporary, transitory nature. Such a 
tool tends to become a part of the processes under 
investigation and keeps monitoring the latter. 
Simultaneously the tools and machines dispose of 
human being as a factor in the process; man only 
provides the broad contours of the aim to be achieved. 

So here is a case for the biolgists, philosophers and 
social scientists for the re-examination of the human 
being who is giving up the use of tool. How do we define 
homo sapiens without the use of tools? Where do we 
place him? Even the function of fashioning of the tool is 
being rapidly lost, being reduced to 1) the simplest 
operations in micro-electronics, and 2) the manufacture 
of microchips by a handful of people. 

Man is being shifted to the intellectual activity, only of 
a higher type, and to simple manoeuvre with symbols 
and numbers. To him now the material world is an 
assemblage of numbers, visions and symbols. 

The post-industrial tools work at near-light and light 
speeds. Therefore, they are in a distinctly different 
category and with different function. Their nature brings 
about qualitative changes in our reference points. The 
picture of reality and the way we acquire its awareness is 
changing: Does man alone acquire “awareness” about 
processes or the automatic machines too? 

The human being today has begun gaining knowledge 
even without participating in the concrete processes and 
events. He is presented with a sum-total and essence of 
the results by the environment of the new mode of 
knowledge. 


© 


IT is for the first time ever that human consciousness is 
taking a holistic view of the world. Time and space, 
therefore, play a less important part in the process 
because the consciousness can, with new technology, 
be simultaneously at different points of time and space. 
The planet earth is already engulfed in pulses of 
information and, therefore, by the holistic consciousness. 

This is a triumph over and .negation ofideas which 
continue to confront at mechanical, tangible levels. 
ideas, that is, pulses of information, move at light speeds 
overcoming and ignoring contradiction within themselves. 
Instantaneity overcomes distance in time and space 
without the help of social institutions. Being and becoming 
become the same thing as man moves out into space 
from where he looks. at the earth as the unity of slowly 
moving and conflicting time, space and matter but which 


all prove to be an instant of change in the infinite space 
and time. From out into the space the earth, society and 
Nature appear as an organism wasting considerable 
inherent energy in senseless conflicts which are bound 
to disappear sooner than later. This feeling is bound to 
grow with man’s greater identification with outer space. 
The journey into the infinite space and time conflicts with 
their external contradiction on the earth. It is as 
congealed time and space that man relocates himself in 
the planetary system. The human being and 
consciousness here reappear at a higher level as an 
undivided whole though still torn by the receding 
contradictions. The human being is no more confined as 
an earthly being because he can look at his own planet 
as a complete sphere on any small screen and bring 
other planets, different in time and space, at par with the 
earth. 

It is not the tools that take him into the space; it is the 
sheer identification with the quantum forces and, therefore, 
with time that allows him to take leave of the earth and 
the tool that he created here. 

The holistic existence caused by: the information 
spread makes up for the time and space lag. Absence of 
a causative factor or element at one place or time does 
not prevent the occurrence of its effects. This “import” of 
“transfer” of time and space vertically, horizontally, 
perpendicularly, etc., this movement of vision through 
waves and particles takes holism directly to the human 
consciousness and to its each constituent without or with 
lesser recourse to the social, economic and political 
existence and by giving up the ideological layers of 
consciousness and social being. Consciousness, 
therefore, increasingly acquires a post-social, post- 
ideological nature. 

The developments demand a redefinition of the tool 
and the instrument. They are no more mere extension of 


our sense organs; they are also becoming part and 


parcel of the process/event under investigation. Quite 


often the objective process itself acts as the tool. They . 


cease to be what they are supposed to be. The process 
of formation of knowledge is at present passing through 
an extreme contradiction generated at the contact point 
between the quantum and the mechanical worlds; in the 
course of the transition to acquire a micro-nature, 
knowledge is bound to give up most of the theories and 
concepts of the larger world. 

Events emanate, quite often, out of sheer necessity to 
complete a world-view. Modern technology even creates 
consciousness or part of it for which the material 


` conditions are absent. This situation too reflects the 


conflict between mechanical and quantum worlds. The 
very rapidily of the contemporary consciousness demands 
creation of the necessary social and natural conditions 
so that its movement is facilitated. Therefore, more often 
idea/consciousness moves along with the toolV/instrument 
rathere than with the real conditions. Development also 
takes the sequence of “image first, reality later” going 
through the region of virtual reality, and thus speeding up 
the emergence of reality. 

With the increasing use of binary language, symbols 
and information pulses, man needs redefinition and 
relocation. | 
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Yes! To Dalits As Well 


CHANDRABHAN PRASAD 


The following article is based on the text of a memorandum submitted to the ‘Education for All’ summit 
(heid on December 15-16, 1993 in New Delhi) on behalf of Dalit Shiksha Andolan of which the author is the 


National Convenor. 


andhi called them “children of God”, history 
G rendered them “Untouchables”, while Dr Ambedkar 

resurrected them as Dalits. For hundreds of years 
these outcastes of Indian society have filled the ranks of 
the culturally impure, socially.oppressed and economically 
deprived, At the root of the crisis of Dalit poverty and 
destitution lies the age-old problem of ignorance. An 
ignorance exceptional in the manner of its perpetuation 
by political manipulation. Since the time of Ekalavya the 
Dalits have been prevented from gaining access to 


_ “learning and knowledge”, a privilege somehow exclusively 


cultivated for upper caste consumption. Even today the 
modern Indian state, despite its commitment towards 
addressing the problems of caste, has singularly failed to 
confront the question of increasing Dalit access to 
modern education. Whether by design or inadequate 
motivation, India’s ruling elite continue to practice a 
version of apartheid. However, Dalit illiteracy and 
jignorance will always be the dry gunpowder over which 
the Indian state will be forced to spend anxious 
moments; lest the spark of education explode the unjust 
social order of centuries. 


Position of Dalits in Education Today 

As per the Census 1981, the enrolment ratio of Dalits 
in primary education was 76.2 per cant—just 10 per cent 
less than the corresponding ratio for the rést of the social 
categories. This figure shows how great the urge for 
learning is amongst those deprived of this right for 
centuries. This is followed by the revelation that 88.68 
per cent Dalits drop out by higher secondary stage. This 
figure suggests as to how compelling are the conditions/ 
circumstances that make such a large proportion of 
education-aspirants’ amongst Dalits drop out from the 
school system. The logic of rejection becomes even 
more pervasive in higher education. Only 9.1 per cent 
(1978) Dalits enroll themselves for undergraduate courses. 
For post-graduation, institutions of science and technology 
and research programmes, their enrolment is simply 
negligible, if not literally extinct. 


Past versus Future 

Dalits are educationally and socially backward. What 
is the material basis for their backwardness? in other 
words, what is the root cause underlying their deprived 
status in society? Are the social divisions based on varna 
and caste a matter of superstructure? A brief statement 
may not resolve the questions raised; nevertheless, it 
may guide us for a proper. understanding of the malady. 


—Editor 


As per the provisions of the Varna Vyavastha, only 
the top three varnas—Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
—were entitled to run the ancient Indian state, determine 
the value system of society, and monitor them all. 
Shudras and the Asprishyas were entitled to nothing but 
manual labour in the production process and service to 
the top varnas. As per the provisions of the Varna 
Vyavastha, Dalits were not permitted to enter the 
learning process, possess arms and own property. To 
maintain the system, each caste within the varna 
category were tied with occupations. In India, each 
caste—higher or lower—is tied with an occupation. And 
each occupation has the values of “dignity” and “indignity” 
attached to it. This unique system, unparalleled in the 
history of mankind, remains more or less unchanged for 
over thousand years. This system got further strengthened 
as it secured religious sanctity. In order to create a better 
future, the past must be questioned in its totality. 






THE MONEY IS FOR 
ADAT EDUCATION, 
OU IDIOT! WEIL 


TEACH YOUR KIDS 


A DALIT SHIKSHA 
ANDOLAN RELEASE 
(JNU) 
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The Legacy of the Past l 
The infant morality rate is much higher amongst 


) 


under the category “other workers” which includes 
employment in government organisations, factory sector, 


Dalits. In rural India, while it was 159 for Dalits (SCs), for mining and construction, service sector (transport, trade, 1 
rest of the Hindus it was 136. For urban centres, the commerce, etc.). In other words, not more than 20 per 
respective figures were 90 and 70. As per one official cent of the Dalits are “liberated” from: age-old imposed 
estimate (1980), 80 per cent of Dalits live below the occupation; that is, only this proportion of the Dalits are 
poverty line. Of the total bonded labourers, Dalits capable of utilising any form of educational opportunity. 
account for 66 per cent. As per another estimate (1987), 
nearly 55.27 per cent Dalits are agricultural labourers, State Must Act Against itself - 
23.62 per cent cultivators (most of whose holdings are of The adjective “modern” attached to the indian state 
marginal or small size), and 3.42 per cent in the suffers fronrits own inherent contradictions. How can the 
household industry. Some 17.59 per cent of Dalits come state claim to be modern, living with the values of 
5 “welfare” and, therefore, be called the “welfare state” 
without having actually done away with the sin and 
; fae 3 ‘legacy of the past? The dilemma of the ruling elite is. 
TOTAL GOVT. SPENDING ON AWARDEES manifold: it ‘wishes’ to. honour the values of modernity, 
Actual vs. Desired democracy and equality, without effectively rejecting the 
values of the old social ordér. That is why, though at the 
focal and lower levels we live in a society dominated by 
the values of varna and caste, effectively determining | ~ 
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the fortune of millions, at the higher levels, the illusion of 
living in a modern state system is carried out. The state 
would attain modernity only when it destroys the entire 
value system of varna and caste. 


Free Education to Dalits—The Past Experience 


it was in 1932 when Gandhiji went on ‘fast unto death’ 
in Yarvada jail, Poone, to protest against the British ` 


Communal Award declaring separate, electorate for 
Dalits. Owing to tremendous pressure, Dr Ambedkar had 
to withdraw his demand and: subsequently the farrious 
Poona Pact was signed, giving several concessions to 
Dalits. Amongst many, state-sponsored free education to 
Dalits was one. However, it was in 1944-45 when for the 
first time the scholarship senene was introduced. 


iiéchanism of State. Fun dine 

- To begin with, Dalit students all over the country were 
offered universal freeship.for all stages of education. It 
was complemented by awarding scholarships, subject to 
the income ceiling of parents not being high. The 
scheme was further dividéd into two parts: the Central 
Government announced a scheme to cover students 
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from the post-matric stage to that of higher education, 
and the State Government scheme to take care of 
students during the primary to pre-matric stage. The 
irony of the scheme is such that from the primary to pre- 
matric stage assistance is not offered universally, thereby 


which begins from post-matriculation, does, not cover 
assistance for M.Phil./Ph.D programmes and, therefore, 
effectively discouraging higher education to Dalits. 


The Great Betrayal 


The total spending on Dalit education, in the form of 
freeship and scholarship, over last 49 years (1944-1993) 
is Rs. 1830.00 crores only. This includes the total 


meaning that few students selected from each school 
are offered scholarships. As a result, the scheme has 
been insignificant all over the country. Similarly, the PMS 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA SPENDING ON AWARDED DALIT STUDENTS: PERIOD 1951-1992 
(10) 
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expenditure incurred by the State Governments, Union 
Territories and Central Government. The table at the 
bottom of page 28 gives a clear picture of nationwide 
spending for the period 1951-92. 

As is evident from this table, for the year 1951, per 
awardee annual expenditure was Rs 548.07 at current 
- prices. By 1992, it has gone upto Rs 1290.79. But this 
increase has not been commensurate with the increase 
in prices over the years. If the increase in prices were to 
be taken into consideration this amount should have 
gone upto Rs 6744.71 in order to atleast maintain the 
real value of per awardee spending at the prevailing 
rates of 1951. Correspondingly, the total spending 
amount should have gone upto Rs 1009.723 crores 
instead of the prevailing figure of Rs 193.24 crores in 
1992. In other words, in real terms there has been a 
decline in the per awardee spending. As shown in 
column 6 of the table, taking 1981/82 as the base year, 
per awardee spending in real terms has come down from 
Rs 3245.77 in 1951 to Rs 621.17 in 1981—a decline of 
about 80 per cent. 

The ruling elite is often devoid of ethics and honesty 
in their life. The values. of justice and the values of 
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modernity ‘are yet alien to them. The ruling elite can 
easily spare Rs 5000 crores on fertiliser subsidy to the 
benefit of the land-owning classes, but it finds it hard to 
spare just a sum of Rs 1010 crores which can effectively 
bring nearly one-fourth of the nation’s population—the 
Datits—into the worid of learning and knowledge. 


Our Demands 
We are not asking for heaven. We are just asking for 

our right to education. This is the minimum that the state 

can do for us. In concrete terms; we demand the 
following: 

|. The Centrally-sponsored post-matric scheme be extended to 

. cover primary and secondary education as well. 

ii. The ‘scholarship rates. be revised from time to time in 
accordance with the increase in prices. 

ii. To ensure higher education amongst Dalits, fellowships at 
UGC's JAF rate should be universally awarded to each 
M.Phil./Ph.D student. Expenditure on this account will in no 
way be a burden on the government exchequer. 

We hope our voice will be heard. Keeping one-fourth 
of the nation’s population outside the world of education 
is a crime involving severe consequences for our nation 
and her people. Unless the bright lamps of education are 
made to dispel! the darkness of illiteracy and ignorance 
from the hearts and minds of the Dalits, any claim to 
democracy or modernity will be hollow. The Indian state 
must make sincere attempts to address the problems of 


Dalit education or its policy will be ripped apart by 


gargantuan social tensions and political disorder. Now is 


the time to act, lest it be too late. - fa 
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Is there an Answer to Poverty 
_ Alleviation? 
JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


ry to explain to an aware young fellow visiting 
India from Paris for the first time, what is 
happening here. Are there any miracles in the 
offing? Is there a ‘gold rush’ of foreign investors? Are we 
on the threshold of globalisation? Then try going in a car 
from one New Delhi cotony.to another. “Here are the 
posh houses,” you tell him. “India is on the verge of 
becoming another Paris.” Then an ungainly sight of a 
huge sprawling slum catches the eye of the “aware” 
visitor. You want him not to see it. You try to look the 
other way. Then comes a red traffic light. Two skinny 
children come begging, looking at you soulfully from 
across the tinted glass. You cannot go on further about 
the miracle anymore. You have to talk of the growing 
poverty amidst all this up and coming affluence. 

Recently yet another seminar took place in New Delhi 
under the auspices of the UNDP to discuss this 
important subject of poverty and was attended by all 
serious “poverty eradicators” from the South Asian 
region. If you looked at their background papers and the 
Report of the Independent South Asian Commission on 
Poverty Alleviation “Meeting the Challenge” (November 
1992) you could not but agree with the highlights that the 
structural adjustment policies which are accompanying 
the open economy industrialisation strategy currently 
being adopted by most South Asian countries are likely 
to have adverse social consequences and will put further 
strains on the poor, particularly in the short term. That 
the slow growth rate in the South Asian region is 
insufficient to eradicate endemic poverty. Youth alienation 
and unemployment is increasing and that there is 
uneven development. 

In addition, the region has incurred an extensive 
erosion of its natural resource base and continues to 
experience severe natural disasters. The region’s growing 
foreign debt and debt service payments continue to 
reduce the impact of official development assistance. As 
a matter of fact the region has not been able to attract 
requisite quantum of the global surpluses which are 
being directed to other regions and finally, the brain drain 
and skills drain from the regions represent a major 
economic loss. The papers also point out that these 
causes of endemic poverty have led to strains on the 
political and social situation in South Asia. Another 
important message is that the conventional developmental 
interventions over the past 50 years have been 
inadequate. They have resulted in too low a growth rate 
to have an impact on the levels of living, employment 
and human development of the large number of poor. 
Also, an.average growth rate of 3.1 per cent has failed to 


trickle down or be administratively redistributed to the 
poor, except in a limited manner. 


+ 


WHAT are the solutions? The Report says: 

Increasing attention will hava to be paid to voluntary and 

Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) in asserting the 

positive values of participation of the poor in development in 

bringing about social changes within a democratic political 
framework. 

Basically, the emphasis is on self-reliance and self- 
development and power is to be given to the people in 
order for them to participate in all manner in the projects 
for themselves. This, in other words, is social mobilisation 
—the key to the success for the alleviation of poverty. 
Apparently there are lots of cases in which social 


: mobilisation has taken place and where the poor have 


contributed to growth and human development 
simultaneously under varying socio-political circumstances. 
But for social mobilisation, there is need for an “external 
facilitator and/or an internal animator” who has to be 
articulate, committed and confident. Since such people 
are hard to come by, local leaders/animators have to 
emerge or be trained/sensitised to manage the process. 
Then poverty alleviation is possible through social 
mobilisation and participatory development with the 
government playing a supportive, less interfering role 
but, very importantly, it should be politically committed. 
Rescue of women in poverty has also been rightly 
stressed because women play a key role in the 
management of poor households. 

But how to reconcile the two—structural adjustment 
and poverty alleviation programmes? While the economy 
is being liberalised and an influx of glitter and glitz 
through high-priced, high quality consumer goods make 
an appearance in the markets, how can one expect the 
poor people to remain satisfied in the villages involving 
themselves in “participatory development”? Few of the 
poor—aspecially the young, are so idealistically motivated 
—at the first opportunity they want to leave their villages 
and head for the city life. Living in the city slums, they 
can earn quick bucks by just scavenging, begging or 
doing odd jobs. They can see the smart, the rich around 
them and this increases their yearning for the same life- 
styles. They get addicted to TVs, videos, Pepsi and 
smart colthes, and living in the slums. They can afford 
these things because slum-dwelling is cheap. In any 
case, they can always take to crime and acquire the 
more expensive items. Empowering the poor with more 
education, health and sanitation will mean more 
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government expenditure but when fiscal discipline is 
called for (as under structural adjustment), they are 
bound to be axed from the government's budget 
substantially. 

it is, however, the government's task, in the ultimate 
analysis, to involve in poverty alleviation through a 
proper stategy for it ‘and then play an active role in 
bringing about social mobilisation through NGOs and 
international agencies like the UNDP, in areas where 
they are willing to provide technical inputs and other 
means of support. The main emphasis has to be on 
poverty alleviation through agricultural development— 


providing the basic food requirements for the poor (da/ 
bhat), emphasising labour-intensive industries in the 
villages in order to provide employment for the poor and 
educating the poor to equip them for jobs. This will keep 
people in the villages and prevent them from coming to 
cities. Otherwise the problem of growing slums that are 
spreading into posh urban areas so rapidly cannot be 
stopped. 

Actually, the situation can be so serious, explosive, 
and unmanageable that it can put democracy at risk and 
become a threat to the fabric of South Asian societies. 
One had to agree. a 


Gender Harmony and the 
Institution of Marriage 
PRADEEP KUMAR 


lot has been written, said and discussed about 
A! gender discrimination, marital harmony/disharmony 
“and such related issues. In fact not merely the 
feminists but even the anti-feminists have been extremely 
vocal and exercised on these issues which are becoming 
more and more topical with every passing day. The 
underlying assumption in all these discussions is that not 
only is gender harmony possible but perhaps it can be 
ensured within the parameters of the marital institutions. 
| most humbly feel that both the assumptions are 
utopian. Not that | don’t believe in gender equality, nor 
am | a misogamist. But to my mind, more important than 
gender equality is perhaps gender harrnony, which of 
course emanates only from gender equality. The latter is 
a necessary condition for gender harmony but not a 
sufficient condition. While most people emphasise the 
need to treat genders equally, harmony is just ignored or 
perhaps is merely assumed. It is like presuming that 
equal treatment to all religions will automatically ensure 
religious harmony which, we know, is just not true. 

To stretch the comparison between religious and 
gender harmony, it is teast likely to prevail when the 
different communities emphasise their respective religious 
philosophies. By their very definitions the religions 
exclude non-believers from being equals of their followers. 
Luckily in some cases those who have transcended their 
religious consciousness can at least think of sharing 
temporal things together with others. But can one 
outgrow or should one outgrow or transcend one’s 


gender consciousness? Certainly not. It will be both ` 


impracticable as well as undesirable. What one means 
here by gender consciousness is not necessarily gender 
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stereotypes and roles conventionally assigned to men/ 
women by the society. These one can perhaps outgrow 
with conscious efforts. (In fact at least a microscopic 
minority from among both the gender-communities might 
have already done so.) But then there are several 
inherent and built-in differences which keep the two apart 
and in fact make them complementary to each other in 
this process. : 

| am afraid | am likely to be misunderstood by my 
feminist friends. In their enthusiasm, at least some of 
them, might liken my arguments to those of the 
Freudians, biologists and the anthropologists who have 
been termed reductionists on this score. Or | may be 
likened to the followers of Auguste Comte who sought to 
establish the hierarchy of the sexes on the biological 
evidence, thereby ignoring the role of social environment 
in creating role models. It is true that no one can reliably 
know the natural gender differences unless there is the 
existence of a society which gives equal opportunities to 
the two sexes to grow. Most of these differences are 
actually heightened by the functionalist definitions of 
Rousseau and Aristotle. That is why | am not arguing my 
case on their evidence or logic. What | intend to uphold 
is the right of the two genders (particularly the women) 
not to negate their feminine traits in the name of 
movement against gender discrimination. Most will agree 
that this movement should not aim at gender 
transformation whereby the male “dominates” by way of 
encouraging women to take to his gender roles, thereby 
extolling his own gender related traits. 


+ 
LI ' 
IF this explanation suffices, is it ur air on my part to 
apprehehd that gender harmony is much more difficult to 
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achieve than religious harmony? Life is largely structured 


in economic, social and even political arenas, but it is 
most structured when it comes to gendered homo 
sapiens. What is “career” for one is “ambition” for the 
other. What is “care” and “pleasures and privileges” of 
motherhood for one may be just “primitive instincts” for 
the other. What is “violence” and “destruction” for one, 
may be “chivalry” and “energism” for the other. | don't 
deny that it is not always so, but it is so on most 
occasions. The experiences, perceptions, and feelings of 
the two are so different and divergent that at times one is 
tempted to overstep a little, and term them as two 
different species of homo sapiens or should one say two 


‘ ethnic communities in today’s sociological jargon. In such 
a scenario all that is perhaps achievable is peaceful * 


gender coexistence, but no gender harmony or gender 
“integration” is feasible.’ In reality the two could. perhaps 
exist in a back-to-back relationship where very little 
interaction is possible. So while one may visualise a 
society which is largely based on. gender egalitarianism, 
it is more difficult to imagine a society which is free from 
gender based conflicts. It is this which made a friend of 
mine to assert (even though casually) that what we need 
is not Mahila Dakshata Samitis but Mahila-Purush 
Sadbhavana Samitis. 


What makes the task all the more difficult is that’ 


unlike: most_ religious communities the gender based 
“communities” are most dependent on each other. They 
are truly dependent and complementary. In fact the 
demand today is not against this dependence but it is to 
make this more equal. In other words, the equality 
between the genders emerges more from their equal 


. dependence or equal inadequacies than from capacities 


to do away with each other. Neither is autonomous and 
self-sufficient. Erroneously in an over-enthusiasm some 
maintain that the two can live independently. It is this 
fallacy that creates misogamists among both the genders. 
While misogamy may be an escape, it is naturally not the 
solution. 

The question which, therefore, arises is how to move 
at least as close as possible to this otherwise unachievable 
harmony. The age-old solution to this has been provided 
by the institution of marriage all over the world. Needless 
to say, the solution has been grossly inadequate. This is 
one single institution which has damaged the individual 
creativity most by encroaching upon each other's 
autonomy thereby keeping them in perpetual bondage. | 
know these are strong words but should one use softer 
words to placate the supporters of an institution just 
because the institution is all-prevalent? It is always 
maintained that marriage is the most ancient institution 
which has survived all the tups and downs in nearly all 
societies, and hence to break it will be disastrous. 
Attempts to replace it by the commune system in China 
failed miserably. Even the feminists in the West have 
been unsuccessful in undermining or bypassing this 
institution. Agreed, but then is it enough for an institution 
to flaunt its antiquity to claim legitimacy? Poverty, 
repression and inequality have characterised almost all 


societies, but then does that mean these are legitimate 
in our society? In fact its antiquity does not show its 
strength, it perhaps shows the backwardness of the 
sociologists who have failed to replace it by any better 
institution. | have no solution myself but that does not 
mean | should eulogise an institution which has kept the 
two genders in perpetual bondage. Women alone have 
not suffered it, men have also been victims of this 
bondage, though the nature of suffering in their case has 
been quite different. 

The continuity of this institution, therefore, is due to 
our helplessness and not on account of any inherent 
merits of the institution. One reason that has kept it 
going is its capacity to provide stability to the society. 
And how does it do it? Simply by curbing the energies 
(good and bad) of an individual, by fettering hinv/her, and 
by creating a vested interest in its perpetuity. While 
Stability may sound a good word, its other face is always 
“stagnation”. We use words with positive connotations 
because it flatters us to do so. The most prevalent 
institution is, therefore, the most inadequate too. Ironically 
those who have suffered it most (that is, women) have 
supported it most. When J.S. Mill insisted that marriage 
should be a free contract dissoluble at the wish of the 
contracting parties (after taking care of children), he had 
this bondage of women in mind, more than that of men 
perhaps. The real bondage of a woman starts and ends 
in a family. She supports it only because in the absence 
of an alternative she finds the outside world even more 
cruel and troublesome; and thus stability becomes a 
virtue and she runs after this institution just as men do, 
only to repent later. 

What is the alternative? | have none in mind, but that 
should not silence my dissent. Divorce, of course, is not 
the solution, just as singlehood is not. But then shouldn't 
an individual at least be dissuaded from enthusiastically 
entering a marital alliance, just as we do with the couples 


- willing to seek divorce? We persuade them to think ten 


times before doing so by cautioning them repeatedly 
about the consequences. Shouldn’t we do the same in 
the case of men and women interested in marriage? 
Shouldn't marriage be made as tough/tiresome as 
divorce? Young boys and girls get married in a minute’s 
time without giving any long notice. In other words, 
making an alliance has ironically been made much easier 
than walking out of it. And if someone thinks that things 
would improve in a society where gender equality is 
ensured, one is living in a fool's paradise. If ever such a 
society exists, gender repression will be replaced by 
gender conflict. That is all. So next time you come 
across an unmarried elderly person, don't ask him/her 
why he/she has remained single. But do ask a married 
person why did he/she get married. | 


REFERENCE : ` 


1. It was perhaps this infeasibility which compelled Mahatma 
Gandhi to take an androgynous posture to bridge the gap 
between the two genders. The Mahatma himself insisted on 
imparting “feminine” characteristics to men and vice versa. 
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Faith in God and Love for Man 


under discussion” between M.N. Srinivas and 
R.M: Jambhekar (Mainstream, October 23, 1993) 
, you will allow the readers of your journal to join the 
debate. © 

Unhappy with the condition of the contemporary world 
in which developmental needs of men clash with their 
ecological needs and materialism and consumerism 
reign supreme, Srinivas pins his hope on Gad who alone 
can bring salvation to mankind. In his view, only in a 
God-centric society can men get tid of the afflictions of 
modern society and fulfill the aims and purposes of their 
life. 

The writer, however, is unable to decide which 
_ conception of God will be helpful in restructuring the 
society. He has rejected the God of institutionalised 
religions only to vacillate between the God of the 
rationalists (like Leibnitz) and the God of the mystics. 
The former were interested only in proving the existence 
of God, the latter in realising him in thelr own being. in 


-To Our Subscribers.. 


Dear Subscribers, 
For the last few months we have been getting numerous 
{ letters” regarding non-receipt of or delay ìn receiving 
Mainstream. ; 

While it is our duty to apologise to oùr subscribers for 
the erratic supply of Mainstream, we would also like to 
apprise them of certain facts. 

As all registered journals, Mainstream ‘has - been 
allotted a day in the week to post bulk copies at the CPSO, 
New Delhi. Should we fall to post on the allotted date/day 
we forego the postal discount offered to us by the postal 
authorities. Then we pay four times as much to post the 
copies to our subscribers—an eventuality which is not 
economically feasible. 

To make things clearer to our readers we request you 
to tum to the back cover of Mainstream. On .top on the 
extreme left you will find two dates, for example, October 
15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our copies on elther of 
the two dates. Normally our despatch is done on every 
Friday morning. !f you fail to receive your copy on time, | 
am afraid, the postal authorities and their coordination with 
the railway authorities must take the blame for it. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal authorities 
at the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them your letters 
and are awaiting a response from them. As soon as we 
hear from them we shall put it in Mainstream for the 
benefit of our readers. 

Meanwhile, we appeal to our subscribers to keep faith 
with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters when a 
copy does not reach on time shows us how they look 
forward to receiving Mainstream and we on our part shall 
always endeavour not to disappoint them. 
i ‘ Manager, Mainstream 


g ince you recognise “the importance of the issue 





fact, there exists a confusion between God and the Idea 
of God in Srinivas. — 
The basic fault of Srinivas lies in the fact that he has 


_ attempted to discover a social philosphy at a place 


where it does not 6xist. To sing the song of God was the 
life’s aim of all the Bhaktas and Sufis. Between God and: 
his devotees the world did not exist. Hence to extract 
social norms from mystical literature is futile. Also, it is 
dangerous in that it may lead to a closed and obscurantist 
society. 

To oppose Srinivas is not to agree with Jambhekar. 
Jambhekar places his faith on secular humanism which, 
in his view, does not banish God “but only puts him in his 
place”. The secularist needs God only to give to the 
people the right to the freedom of conscience. Why God 


.is necessary in matters of conscience_is not explained. < 


This sudden and illogical twist in the arguments advanced 
by the writer is baffling. 

Let us examine the concept of secular huren 
extolled by Jambhekar. In point of fact, to add the prefix 


‘ ‘secular’ is unnecessary, for humanism is always secular. 


The Renaissance humanists had faith in man’s-power to 
plan his life in the world, to command his destiny and 
direct it towards freedom, justice and peace. By proper 
use of his free will man was considered to be able to 
transform himself and his world. Ged had no role to play 
in bringing about this transformation. 

Humanism placed man at the centre of things, and 
made him the source and measure of all values. This 
inevitably led to the violation of and violence to all things 
that could not be moulded and controlled so as to 
respond to the cognitive and moral demands of men. 
With the keen insight of an artist Dostoevsky tells us that 
in a godless world everything is permitted. (The Brothers 
Karamazov) Thus the world of the humanists could not 
remain free from the sins and crimes of man against 
man. In this sense this world is no better than the world 
of the communalists and religious zealots. History is a 
gory tale of the fact that more people have iost their lives 
in wars among the secularists than in wars fought by 
religious crusaders and bigots. Both as a philosophical 
principle and a historical doctrine secular humanism 
cannot “guarantee the fraternity of all human beings”. 

What is required is neither a reconstruction of the 
human society nora secularist credo but a renewal of 
faith in God from which alone flows the love for man. For 
he who does not love God cannot love man. We have: 
before us examples of Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mother Teresa and several others, known and 
unknown. 


Lecturer in Political Science, Mukul Asthana 
St. Andrew's College, ` 


Gorakhpur (UP) 
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Globalisation, ‘Civilised’ Style 


he Bank of America, a prominent foreign bank specifically mentioned in the 

Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee probing the multi-crore 

securities scam as being “deeply involved* in the “irregularities of 
securities transactions’, has been permitted to set up in this country a new 
financial services company with 80 per cent equity holding. This is a far-reaching 
decision taken on January 17 by the Committee on Foreign Investment presided 
over by our distinguished economist-turned-politician, Dr Manmohan Singh who ts 
in charge of the Indian economy as the Union Finance Minister. 

The JPC Repart, tabled in both the Houses of Parliament Jess than a month 
ago (on December 21, 1993 to be precise), had named, apart trom the Bank of 
America, three other foreign banks—Standard Chartered Bank, ANZ Grnd'ays 
Bank and Citibank—in connection with the aforementioned “irregularities*. Tins ts 
what the JPC Report had underscored after scrutinising their activities : 

..they have acted in an unbecoming manner, indulged in large security deals, highly 
disproportionate to their normal requirements and in the process not only violated RB! 
guidelines but also their own set procedures and prima facie the laws ot the countries of 
their origin. In the process they have thrown overboard all principles of prudence and 
safety in management of funds of constituents who had reposed faith and confidence in 
them. 

Severe strictures indeed. And these were coupled with the JPC's cali for penal 
legal action against those foreign banks both in India and the country of criqgin of 
the particular bank in question. It had also recommended suspension of thet 
licences, 

In this context the JPC had taken to task the Reserve Bank ot India (RBI) and 
the Union Finance Ministry without mincing words. 

Both the RBI and the Ministry of Finance, by not taking any deterrent acton ag2:nst 

them (foreign banks) early enough, enabled the foreign banks to exploit the situation and 

commit largescale irregularities in total violation of the guidelines laid down by the AB! 

With his back to the wall on account of the JPC Report which did not hesitate 
to call a spade a spade, Dr Manmohan Singh at first tendered his resignat:cn as 
the Union Finance Minister in a letter to the Prime Minister (which sent shock 
waves in influential sections of the Indian corporate sector, multinationals and the 
World Bank, and the West reacted in a manner akin to the way in which Yegor 
Gaidar's resignation from the Russian Government is being received). That was 
on December 24. Thereafter on December 30 (by which time he was certain that 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, under pressure fram the Fund-Bank lobby, would publicly 
refuse to accept the resignation—a development interpreted by many, including 
legal luminaries, as a well-planned drama to boost Dr Singh's image) the Finance 
Minister assured the Lok Sabha that the government ‘accepted the Report of the 
JPC and will take the necessary corrective measures’, adding : "All those found 
guilty for failure or collusion will be punished." 

As for the foreign banks, he told the Lower House of Parliament that the 
government would ensure that all these banks were subject to the country’s laws 
and they would not have the licence to flout the RBI guidelines. As an interim 
measure, he claimed the government had withheld repatriation of profits by the 
four leading foreign banks to their respective countries, pending a scrutiny cf their 
role. 


wt 
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Nevertheless—and this is important—Dr Singh did 
convey a note of caution and declared that the 
government would behave in a "civilised" manner. This 
was his style of responding to the JPC's recommendation 
for suspension of the licences of the four major foreign 
banks for at least one year precisely because they were 
found to be initiators of the scam. 

Today the real meaning of the word “civilised” has 
come out into the open. Instead of action against the 
foreign banks, the Bank of America has been rewarded 
by the permission granted to it to set up a new financial 

-© services company. It is noteworthy that the same Bank 
of America has routed 65 per cent of its total transactions 
{aggregating Rs 114,056 crores) through brokers. Yet it 
is being allowed to expand its operations here. 

If this "civilised" manner of globalisig the Indian 
economy is something the- desi politicians of all parties in 
the JPC could not comprehend, they are themselves to 
blame. The difficulty is that 50 per cent of the JPC 
members were from the same party which made Dr 
Singh the Finance Minister. But then the Congress MPs 

_ were quick to make amends. They were most vociferous 
in their attack on the JPC when the Report came up for 


scrutiny in Parliament. 

Dr Singh, of course, adopted different tactics. After 
all, he is an honourable man. How could he, as one of 
the most responsible Ministers in the Narasimha Rao 
Government, launch a direct assault on the JPC like his 
party colleagues bereft of the minimum sense of 
responsibility? So he promised action based on the JPC 
Report. But he hastened to qualify it by announcing the 
government's commitment to "civilised" behaviour. 

Now that the Finance Ministry's bonanza to the Bank 
of America has been exposed before the public, one is in 
a better position to appreciate Dr Singh's idea of 
"civilised" behaviour. The JPC (a body constituted by 
Parliament) has been denigrated by the treatment meted 
out to its Report. The highest legislative body of india 
has been taken for a ride. A fraud has thus been 
enacted on the country itself throwing its national 
interests to the winds. All to suit Dr Singh's Fund-Bank 
patrons. But why should one be surprised? Isn't this the 
inevitable logic of Manmohanomics—globalisation, 
“civilised” style? 
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Placating the Shiv Sena 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


ust one year ago, in this very month of January, 
Bombay was in a shambles. The country’s premier 
city of business and finance, was in the grip of 
ghastly communal violence of a magnitude not seen 
since the blood-soaked days of the partition fortysix 
years ago. 
The incendiaries of that hideous communal flare-up 
were openly identified as the Shiv Sena led by Bal 
Thackeray. In fact, he virtually held the city to ransom, 


and the government of the day was totally paralysed with | 


the then Chief Minister, Sudhakar Naik, abdicating his 
authority, pathetically acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Shiv Sena chief, Bal Thackeray. it was to save the 
city and bring back a modicum of order that the then 
Defence Minister of India, Sharad Pawar, was sent to 
Bombay to take over the Chief Ministership displacing 
Sudhakar Naik. 

Peace returned to Bombay for which naturally Sharad 
Pawar got the credit. Although he was sent on the urgent 
mission for restoring peace to the devastated city taking 


' over the reins of the office of the Chief Minister as an 


emergency assignment, it has become more and more 
obvious that he would not be coming back to the arena 
of central politics for quite sometimes to come, at least 
not until the next elections to the Maharashtra Assembly. 

No doubt the outburst of violent incidence of last 
January have been repeated ‘in Bombay in the last 
twelve months, but can it be asserted that the government 
has been able to—or, has cared to—muzzlie, not to 
speak of rooting out, the most open agent of communal 
violence in Bombay? There is no sign whatsoever that 
any serious effort has been made in this one year to 
combat the Shiv Sena either politically or by administrative 
measures. 

Rather, in the last one year Bal Thackeray has been 
given a place of primacy in political life with the full 
knowledge and consent of the leaders of the present 
Maharashtra Government. He has been strutting about 
on the political stage as if he is the custodian of 
Maharashtra’s interest. It is reported that most of the 
Shiv Sena activists and loyalists who were arrested at 
the height of the communal orgy in December and 
Janaury last year have been quietly released, and there 
has not been a single case of stern action having been 
taken against the miscreants indulging in communal 
violence. The terrorisation of the minority community is 
going on. The open campaign of the Shiv Sena and the 
hate-propaganda in the official organ of that party 
against the minority community have never faltered. The 
Shiv Sena organ, Saamna, has been uninhibited in its 
campaign of communal provocation. The paper went so 


far as to call for the killing of a journalist who had sharply 
attacked the misdeeds of the Shiv Sena and its 
leadership. This provoked an unprecedented protest 
from not only the mediapersons but from a large section 
of the intellectual community as a whole. But the 
Maharashtra Government on its part took no action, not 
even a warning despite this being a clear case of 
incitement to murder. Threats against the minority 
community have not been slackened at all, and the Shiv 
Sena activists move about with impunity as if they own 
the city of Bombay—with no warning whatsoever from 
the Chief Minister’s side. 


+ 


DURING the communal violence of January last year it 
was given out that a very heavy proportion of the police 
ranks in Bombay are infected with the Shiv Sena virus. It 
was common talk during the disturbances that the Shiv 
Sena infiltration into the city’s police force is very deep 
and widespread. The Maharashtra Government's attitude 
towards this danger is indeed curious, to say the least. 

Bapat, who had to be removed from the post of the 
city’s Police Commisioner during the fast year’s communal 
flare-up for his pronounced sympathies for the Shiv 
Sena, has been promoted to become a member of the 
State’s Public Service Commission. Sida by side is the 
case of an Additional Commissioner of Police which 
needs to be widely known. Sanjay Pande did a remarkable 
job of taking prompt action in the most difficult locality of 
Dharavi, reputed to be Asia’s biggest slum, which was 
the scene of a large-scale pogrom. He did not hesitate to 
pick up and arrest local big-wigs directly involved in 
looting, arson, smuggling having wide connections with 
the underworld. The present writer after a recent 
encounter with the officer concerned was impressed by 
his straight-forward approach that the Cr. P.C. and the 
1.P.C. constitute the bible for a police officer. 

Instead of rewarding such an officer, the Maharashtra 
Government has abruptly transferred him to the computer 
section of the metropolitan police. One would be entitled 
to the suspicion that this transfer was made to please 
the Shiv Sena boss, if not at his behest. The scandalous 
move has come as a gréat shock to a large section of 
the Bombay public. At Daravi itself, one came to know of 
an extraordinary signature campaign of local people with 
the demand that Sanjay Pande must not be transferred. 
This petition is expected to carry one hundred thousand 
signatures. Public Interest litigations are being filed in 
court to get Pande’s transfer order cancelled. A unique 
case indeed of an upright officer being victimised so that 
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the guilty men indulging in underworld communalism 
could be placated. 

The general impression in Bombay is that Sharad 
Pawar’s way of keeping order is to buy peace with the 
Shiv Sena, and not to combat its vicious communalism. 
He has no doubt extended respectability to Bal Thackeray 
by treating him almost at par on the political plane. Not 
only are there reports of the Shiv Sena chief’s quiet 


conclave with the Chief Minister at a health resort last: 


year and recently at Poona, but Pawar recently made the 
open offer to go round with Bal Thackeray to enlist public 
opinion for a common stand on the question of renaming 
the Marathwada University as a tribute to Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. 

This brings one to the latest phase of the Shiv Sena 
politics and the danger inherent in it. Bal Thackeray has 
now taken up the cudgels on behalf of the upper-caste 
die-hards who are dead set against the move to add 
Ambedkar's name to that of the Marathwada University. 
It may be noted that this step to perpetuate Ambedkar’s 
memory in the Marathwada University had been 
supported by all parties when it had been taken up more 
than a decade ago when Sharad Pawar was the Chief 
Minister. This time too all the parties including the BJP, 


the Janata and the Left besides the Congress have 
favoured this renaming of the Marathwada University. 
One can of course appreciate Sharad Pawar’s anxiety to 
placate Dalit sentiments particularly in view ot the 
coming elections to the State Assembly. Naturally, it is 
difficult in the present case for the Congress Chief 
Minister to give in to Shiv Sena intransigence on this 
issue. 

As for Bal Thackeray, who incidentally came into 
limelight in the early sixties against Krishna Menon’s 
candidature to Lok Sabha from Bombay—supposedly 
with the blessings of some Congress leaders like S.K. 
Patittook up an all-out crusade against South Indian 
residents in Bombay. In recent years, his target has 
been the minority Muslim community, and thereby he 
struck an alliance with the BJP. One wonders how the 
latest war cry of Bal Thackeray against the Dalits would 
end up. 

For Sharad Pawar, it is time for self-introspection: to 
question the wisdom of his line of placating the Shiv 
Sena is Bombay. Has it really paid the right political 
dividends for him? It has most certainly not helped his 
party, the Congress. 

E 








Black Money: Not on Reforms Agenda 


T. RAVI KUMAR 


he agenda for reforms being currently discussed 
seems notable for the absence of specific reforms 
explicitly targeted towards the black economy. 
The Ministry of Finance is reportedly considering a 
number of proposals for mobilisation of black money in 
the context of the exercises for the 1994-95 Budget with 
the reintroduction of the Gold Bond Scheme in a 
revamped form supposedly being preferred to alternative 
schemes as it had mobilised the maximum funds in its 
operative phase in 1993. This will presumably ease 
some of the current pressure for additional resource 
mobilisation to raise the level of development expenditure. 
A comprehensive policy package directed towards the 
underlying causes of black income generation does not, 
however, seem to be under consideration. This is indeed 
surprising as the black economy has been subject to 
investigation not only by individual economists but also 
many government appointed/sponsored committees and 
the major causal factors identified. 
The black economy is a very complex phenomenon 
comprising a lot of different but inter-related aspects and 


The author is a Lecturer in Economics, Kirori Mal 





College, University of Delhi. 


its empirical investigation is a difficult exercise. Estimates 
have varied widely between different studies which is not 
only due to different methodologies adopted but also due 
to the underlying assumptions. However, almost all 
studies indicate a growing quantum of black incomes— 
generally defined as all incomes which are taxable but 
evade tax either by non-reporting, under-reporting or 
misclassification of incomes—in absolute terms as well 
as relative to national income. s 

The Direct Taxes Enquiry Committee (DTEC), 1971, 
appointed by the Government of India, estimated the 
total tax evaded income to be Rs 700 crores in 1961-62, 
Rs 1000 crores in 1965-66 and Rs 1400 crores for 
1968-69. The Committee pointed out that the value of 
deals involving black money will be higher and suggested 
a figure of not less than Rs 7000 crores for the year 
1968-69. 

The National Institute of Public Finance and Policy 
(NIPFP), 1985, report contained five different measures 
of black income differentiated on the basis of coverage 
with each measure containing some element of 
‘guestimate’. lts ‘global’ estimate (with the widest 
coverage) for the: year 1983-84 was Rs 31,584 crores to 
Rs 36,786 crores. This constituted between 18 to 21 per 
cent of Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, that is, 
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about one-fifth of the ‘official’ economy. However, even 
these figures have been criticised as being underestimates 
due to inadequate coverage of the evasion of indirect 
taxes, corporate taxes, income earned through black 
marketeering, smuggling, etc. i 

A recent ‘guestimate’ has put black income figures for 
1987-88 at Rs 149,297 crores which is slightly more than 
half of the official economy of the year. (S.B. Gupta, 
Black Income in India, Sage, 1992, Delhi, p. 146) 

Many of the underlying causal factors responsible for 
black income generation are fiscal in nature; the ‘high’ 


rates of both direct and indirect taxes, the ineffectiveness `’ 


of tax administration, the high degree of control exercised 
by the state over the economy, the growing scale 
accompanied by lessening accountability of government 
expenditure, etc. Important non-fiscal factors include the 
requirements of political finance, deterioration in the 
standards of public morality and high rates of inflation. it 
must also be noted that these factors normally operate 
together and not as isolated elements. 


+ 


THE policies followed by the state have consisted 
essentially of schemes to ‘unearth’ accumulated hoards 
of black money in the economy. There have been five 
Voluntary Disclosure Schemes {(VDS)—one in 1951, two 
in 1965 and one each in 1975 and 1985. Despite 
concessional taxation, the total amount of incomes 
disclosed in-the first three schemes was Rs 267 crores 
and the total tax yield a paltry Rs 61.23 crores. The 
DTEC severely criticised the rationale of such schemes 
pointing ‘out that much of the incomes ‘disclosed’ had 
already been detected and also that the incidence of a 
farge number of repeated beneficiaries negated the view 
that such schemes helped to rehabilitate the ‘repentant’ 
tax evader. The report stated: 

We are convinced that any more disclosure schemes... 

would have deleterious effect on the level of compliance 

among the tax paying public and on the morale of the 
administration. We are, therefore, strongly opposed to the 
idea of the introduction of any general scheme of disclosure 

either now or in the future. (page 13) 

Despite this categorical warning, another VDS was 
introduced in 1975 which met with a better response—Rs 
249 crores realised as taxes—primarily due to the 
peculiar political situation existing at that time. The VDS 
of 1985 resulted in the government raising revenue to 
the tune of around Rs 450 crores—less than four per 
cent of that year’s collection. 

Several other schemes besides the VDS have been 
operated which, while purporting to achieve other 
objectives, have served essentially the same purpose of 
‘unearthing’ black money. Most of these schemes had 
built-in fiscal concessions as well as promises of 
anonymity and amnesty. 

Under the Special Bearer Bond (SBB) Scheme of 
1981, bonds of Rs 10,000 each were issued at par with a 
maturity period of 10 years and an implicit annual 


compound rate of interest of about 1.8 per cent. This low 
rate of interest—low relative to the yield on comparable 
financial instruments of the same maturity—was 
presumably meant to serve as a penalty. However, the 
SBBs besides being bought out of pre-tax incomes were 
free of wealth and gift tax as well as the then existing 
death duty. The total subscription under the scheme was 
about Rs 900 crores. The SBBs did succeed, to an 
extent, in mobilising black currency hoards though the 
government's claim that the scheme was anti-inflationary 
was not strictly accurate. When the government spent 
the mobilised funds, the money stock with the public was 
restored and insofer as the SBBs served as quasi- 
money in segments of the black economy, the stock of 
money actually increased. Given the velocity of circulation, 
the scheme could, therefore, have increased inflationary 
pressures. 

A more recent scheme involved a special levy of 40 
per cent on deposits with the National Housing Bank paid 
in by January 31, 1992, to be used to finance slurn 
clearance and low cost housing for the poor. The source 
of funds for the deposits was not to be inquired into but 
the net deposits (after levy) were subject to applicable 
taxes. Offering less than ‘expected’ concessions, the 
scheme evoked very poor response. 

Concomitant to the Special Levy Scheme, two Foreign 
Remittances schemes were in operation from July 1991 
to January 31, 1992. In one, remittances in foreign 
exchange could be made to individuals in India and if 
made as a gift, was not subject to the gift tax. The 
sources of funds were not to be investigated. The 
second scheme was the sale of five-year India 
Development Bonds denominated in US dollars by the 
SBI. The schemes primarily aimed at attracting back 
home funds which resident Indians had accumulated 
abroad. 

However, black money within the country could also 
move out and come back under one or the other of the 
two schemes. It must be noted that the hawala rates had 
reportedly gone up despite the devaluation of the rupee. 
The first resident donee under the scheme enjoyed 
amnesty and immunity as also exemption from gift tax 
and also exemption frorn income tax and wealth tax until 
maturity. The only major penalty involved in the conversion 
of black money was implicit—the discount on rupees for 
purchase of US dollars. The two schemes saw an inflow 
of foreign exchange to the tune of $800 million and $1.6 
billion respectively which, however, served to only partly 
stabilise the balance of payments. 


+ 


THE Gold Bond Schemes (GBS), originally proposed in 
the 1992-93 Budget but implemented nearly an year 
later, cannot be defended on even these grounds. The 
scheme was essentially a gold for gold scheme— 
redeemable at the end of the five-year maturity period in 
gold. The basic features of the scheme—minimum 
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prescribed investment of 500 grams of fine gold worth 
about Rs 2 lakhs—belie the claim that it was intended to 
help mobilise the gold resources of ‘ordinary’ citizens. 
The GBS had a simple. interest of two per cent per 
annum with interest exempt from income tax. The 
features encouraging the black money conversion were 
numerous—exemption from capital gains tax, wealth tax, 
gift tax, easy transferability and, above all, complete 
immunity against disclosure of the source of acquisition 
of the gold. In this respect, it is significant that the bulk of 
gold mo in the GBS is reportedly primary gold and 
not gold jewellery as in the previous schemes. 

The GBS 1993 is estimated to have netted about 41 
tonnes of gold, worth about Rs 1600 crores, in its 
operative three months which represents a ‘better’ 
performance than the earlier schemes in 1962 (13 
tonnes), 1977 (16.3 tonnes) and 1980 (6.1 tonnes). The 
‘better’ performance has to be judged, however, against 
(a) the far greater amount of black wealth in existence 
now, (b) the availability of an officially sanctioned route 
for import of gold with various tax immunities, and (c) the 
estimated mobilisation of about US $350-400 million at 
the international price of gold which, given India’s 
increasing import requirements, represent only a marginal 
addition to reserve. 

The less than notable success achieved by the 
different schemes despite the concessions offered on 
various grounds—need for foreign exchange, housing for 
poor, etc.—can be primarily attributed to (a) the belief 
that more such schemes would follow which are even 
more concessional; (b) the belief that comprehensive 
and effective action will not be initiated and sustained by 
the tax authorities. The tax enforcement authorities in 
India have been strangely ineffective in deterring evasion. 
After all, while high tax rates do increase the ‘return’ from 
evading taxes, the ability and the incentive to actually 
evade would depend upon the efficiency of the tax 
administration in detecting and prosecuting tax evaders 
coupled with sufficiently high monetary penalty rates 
and/or imprisonment. 

However, deterrence in actual practice has been 
weak with not only the probability of detection—which 
varies across types of economic activity—being low, but 
also with detection not necessarily leading to imposition 
of penalties. The NIPFP study suggested that the 
weakness of the enforcement machinery in detecting 
evasion was not due’ to legal provisions which were 
found to be adequate but caused by “weakness: in 
implementation and administration”. (page 362) 


+ 


NONE of these schemes has, therefore, addressed itself 
to the basic underlying causes of generation of black 
incomes. It may be argued that the ongoing process of 
liberalisation including a decrease of tax rates as 
recommended by the Tax Reforms Committee will lead 
_ toa fall in the generation of black incomes by decreasing 


the incentive to evade taxes. This implicit belief that a 
reduction of rates will induce better tax compliance has 
been, however, questioned in an important study 
estimating the elasticity of the non-corporate income tax. 
(A. Bagchi and M.G. Rao, Economic and Political 
Weekly, September 4, 1982, pp. 1452-1458) One of the 
results that emerged was that the assumption in 1974-75 
and 1976-77 Budgets that there would be no revenue 
loss despite tax cuuts, as a result of better tax-payer 
compliance, was not borne out by evidence available 
later. The study also concluded on the basis of 
independent estimates of assessable incomes ini1974-75 
to 1977-78 that tax yields would have been significantly 
high in these years but for the reduction in tax rates. 
Similarly, a contraction of the government sector need 
not provide a concrete solution to the problems posed by 
the black economy. The expanding control by the state 
over the economy and’ the increasing government 
spending merely increased the ability of the State to 
manipulate the economic system. Whether this ability 
was actually exploited depended essentially on the kind | 
of elements that became predominant in the polity of the 
country. The political system has developed a symbiotic 
relationship with the black economy and can be said to 
be dependent upon it for generation of ‘political’ funds. 
The aggregate demand for these funds is immense 
given the multiplicity of expenses met out of them; 


' expenditures associated with elections, salaries and 


other allowances of full time workers, meetings and 
rallies, maintenance of separate factions/lobbies, 
manipulation between elections, personal enrichment, 
etc. It is this imperative need for ‘political’ finances which 
primarily leads to the sale of state favours and patronage. 
Privatisation may reduce some of the avenues 
available to corrupt elements in the polity for generation 
of black incomes. It will not eliminate the predominant 
need for ‘political’ funds which continues to be a prime 
determinant of control over the black economy. As the 
experiences of the ‘scam’ and sale of the PSU shares 
indicate, the system is capable of generating alternative 
avenues very efficiently and promptly. In addition, the 
rapid deterioration in the overall standards of morality 
that'has occurred over the last two decades cannot be 
easily reversed ‘especially in a society where moral 
values are rapidly being replaced by material ones. 
There is an imperative need to ensure full accountability 
for use of black money to break the linkage between 
corrupt elements in the polity and the black economy. 
The audit of election expenses incurred by all the 
candidates who had contested the November State 
assembly polls ordered by the Election Commission on 
December 17, 1993 may—if effectively implemented— 
serve as an initial, if marginal, step in this direction. The 
precise identification of «all the end-beneficiaries of the 
scam by the high level committee—reportedly appointed 
on the recommendation of the JPC—will also be 


„necessary if this linkage is to be weakened. 
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Propositions for an Alternative Project 


Replacing Present International 
Monetary System 


SAMIR AMIN 


This valuable article by the author, a distinguished Third World economist now working in. Dakar (Senegal), 


is reproduced from the independent US socialist ma 


he present international monetary and financial 
T system, put together at the end of the Second 


World War and managed by the International 
Monetary Fund, is no longer functional. It should not 
surprise us that the long post-War period that began in 
1945 eventually came to an end in 1990, or that the 
world system which will evidently succeed it will be 
qualitatively different from that we have known for nearly 
half a century. 

| have elsewhere defined the post-War cycle as a 
long path of ascent built on a foundation consisting of 
three pillars, partly in conflict but partly complementary: 
(1) in the West, social-democracy and Fordist 
accumulation regulated by Keynesian national policies— 
open to the world market, to be sure, but consistent 
nonetheless with a coherence between accumulation 
and the historic capital-labour compromise; (2) 
modernisation and industrialisation in the newly- 
independent peripheries, managed by what | have 
designated as “the project of Bandung”, a national 
bourgeois project of “catching up” in a context of 
circumscribed independence; (3) the Soviet project, 
catching up with the West by means of an accumulation 
strategy much like that of historical capitalism, free 
nonetheless of the constraints of the capitalist world 
system and managed on the level of the national or 
multinational state by means of state ownership and 
centralisation of political and economic power in the 
hands of a new bourgeoisie-in-formation, the nomenklatura 
of the Communist Parties. 

This tripolar system constituted the basis of a 
(generally) strong economic expansion in each of the 
three regions. In this context, these projects and even 
their success were from the beginning ideological illusions 
which operated with the force of fixed beliefs. In the 
West, one believed that steady growth was already an 
established fact. In the Third World one believed that 
nation-building would ultimately resolve the problems of 
underdevelopment. In the countries of the East one 
believed in socialism. 

The forceful return of the business crisis that marks 
the end of this phase of expansion is the joint product of 
the three models that made up the system during the 
post-War years. It has plunged all of the regions of the 
planet into a profound and lasting structural crisis, and 


gazine, Monthly Review, with due acknowledgement. It 
appeared in the September 1993 issue of the journal. . 


—Editor 


no indicators seem io detect light at the end of the 
tunnel, either for the West, the East, or the South. 

The world monetary system has always corresponded 
strictly to the organising structures of the world order: to 
each phase of the history of capitalism there has been a 
particular monetary counterpart. That of the post-War 
period corresponded perfectly to the hegemony of the 
United States. It was one of the instruments that 
enforced US hegemony over its allies and the countries 
of the Third World, while the countries that were called 
socialist excluded themselves by delinking from the 
financial and monetary order of world capitalism. 

In the debates at Bretton Woods in 1945 two 
positions were advanced. Keynes, in proposing the 
creation of a world central bank capable of issuing 
international money, defended the position of the declining 
imperial nations, Great Britain in particular. The value of 
the international currency, tied to a market basket of 
“key currencies”, presupposed a stable compromise 
between the new hegemony of the United States and its 
subaltern allies. The Soviet Union and its allies were 
excluded from that compromise. The United States had 
imposed this solution, making the dollar the only world 
currency, equivalent to gold by virtue of a fixed dollar- 
gold exchange rate. The system of fixed exchange rates 
permitted devaluation of currencies relative to the US 
dollar in the proportion to their nations’ decline relative to 
the irresistible hegemony of the United States. 

As soon as US hegemony began to decline, beginning 
with the suspension of the convertibility of the dollar in 
1971, the whole system was called into question. 
Nonetheless, the ongoing decline of the United States 


- did not by itself initiate a reform of the monetary system, 


just as the decline of Great Britain beginning in the 
1880s did not dethrone the sterling until 1931. If one 
were now to try to maintain the dollar standard, the 
monetary system would move fatally toward a disorderly 
breakup like that of the period of 1930-1945. 


THE system of flexible exchange rates adopted in 1971 
is not a real solution. It merely acknowledges the 
existence of disorder. Moreover, this system has 
accentuated exchange rate fluctuations that have no 
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basis in changes at the level of production: the weak 
dollar in the seventies, dropping at least to the level of 
four French francs; the strong Reagan dollar during the 
eighties, climbing to the level of ten francs and then 
dropping again. 

| grant that hegemony always presents multiple faces 
and operates at diverse and complementary levels. 
Hegemony is not reducible to “economic efficiency”, to 
“competitiveness” on the world market, even-if that is its 
ultimate basis, and monetary dominance is not the only 
instrument by which it is asserted. The military role of the 
United States, the policeman of the world system, is 
equally important. From now on this role will be 
strengthened by the collapse of the Soviet Union, which 
formerly imposed limits on the intervention of the United 
States in the Third World. 

Today one often hears the claim that military hegemony 
is not long-lasting, because it costs too much and 
American society is not disposed to assume the cost, as 
the election of Clinton has demonstrated. | have some 
reservations about this thesis for at least two reasons. 
The first is that a serious reduction in US military 
expenditures would p'unge the country into an economic 
crisis at least as serious as that of the 1930s. Alongwith 
Sweezy and Magdoff, | am one who considers that 
capitalism is a social formation with a permanent 
tendency to overproduce, in which the “crisis” is the 
normal state of affairs and prosperity has to be explained 
by recourse to special factors. Thus, the Unitéd States 
could only recover from the crisis of the 1930s through 
over-arming itself during the Second World War and the 
years that followed. Today the US economy is monstrously 
deformed: almost a third of economic activity depends 
directly or indirectly on the military complex, a proportion 
reached in the Soviet Union only during the epoch of 
Brezhnev. The second is that military hegemony pays, 
precisely through the privilege that the dollar as a world 
currency confers. Therefore, for Washington to accept a 
reduction in its role on the world’s stage, to see a 
“sharing” of responsibilities with Europe and Japan, 
would precipitate a reform of the international monetary 
system, the loss of privilege for the dollar, and therefore— 
far from permitting “economies’—would dry up the 
favourable flow of capital. 

The complex situation of our crisis is, therefore, to be 
long lasting. That is why the pronouncements of the 
powers have come to centre on the development of the 
crisis and not on getting out of it. For example, it is not a 
question of reducing unemployment in the West but of 
“living with it”. One speaks of “an economy with two 
speeds”, and so forth. According to this logic, the most 
powerful partners seek to transfer the maximum possible 
burden of the crisis to the weakest partners—the 
peripheries of the South and now the East—in order to 
play down its consequences at home and to avoid its 
becoming dramatic, even if such a tactic does not help to 
find a solution to the crisis. From this perspective the 
management of the crisis preserves the existing 
international monetary system for a while longer, at 


8 


least, although its days are numbered. But such 
preservation of a bygone system in the face of winds and 
storms runs the risk of its collapse, as in 1930, when the 
sterling standard gave way to uncoordinated rivalries that 
were harbingers of War. 


` WI 


THAT being the case, it is useful to examine the 
alternative proposals offered by the specialists, which 
are somatimes the objects of diplomatic consideration. 

These proposals are all prefaced with the observation, 
correct and important, that globalisation has deepened in 
the post-War years, to the point of having passed’ over 
into a qualitatively new stage. The national production 
systems, historical constructs of the national bourgeois 
states that have become the centres of world capitalism, 
have been progressively dismantled in favour of a global 
production system. The industrjalisation of the peripheries 
has integrated them into this qualitatively new system. 

The logical conclusion that one can draw from this 
observation is that world capitalism needs a world 
organisation on all levels, on the monetary level certainly, 
but also on the political level. it needs a “world central 
bank” (and therefore a new world money issued by the 
bank), or if not it needs a world state, or at least some 
sort of really effective world political organisation. 

| would say of this logic that it takes seriously the 
liberal argument: the world market ought to evolve 
towards integration at all levels, that is to say, to abolish 
all boundaries to the movement of merchandise and 
services, of capital and of labour power, to open itself to 
the migration of people on a plane with the movements 
of products and capital. This is the sense of the building 
of a “world state”. 

But right away we see.that the project, and therefore 
the propositions that are embodied in its logic, particularly 
the management of a world money, are absolutely 
utopian. Our real world is and will for a long time remain 
founded on a grand contradiction between the globalisation 
of the economy, based on a truncated market system 
which includes trading in commodities and capital but 
excludes migration of labour power, and the persistence 
of the national state as the structure for the regulation of 
politics and social life. This contradiction, which produced 
and reproduces the polarisation of the world, will be fatal 
for capitalism. 

We may now return to the proposals that have been 
offered concerning the world monetary system. They are 
three in number. 

The first is a return to gold, “which alone can stand 
against the currents of the whirlpool’. | exclude this 
possibility, but not because capitalism has finally liberated 
itself from this old fetish. On the contrary, capitalism is 
and will remain fundamentally fetishistic. | exclude it 
because the regulation of the monetary system by 
means of merchandise money whose production is 
largely independent of other economic considerations 
corresponded to the mode of regulation of “competitive”, 
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pre-monopolistic capitalism. The regulation of credit is 
the only alternative to this now-dead mode of regulation. 

The second is, therefore, the creation of a world 
central bank, without which there could not concurrently 
be put in place a world political institution with analogous 
power. This was’ the favourite theme of the late Robert 
Triffen for a jong time. It is also in a certain sense the 


European choice: the creation of a common money 


(issued by a common central bank) preceding that of a 
common political power. One recalls the proposals of 
Keynes in 1945: the stabilisation of a compromise 
among the partners—the United States, the Europe of 
the EEC, and Japan. But is this stabilisation possible? Is 
the question not a bit naive, perhaps? What can be done 
so that this regulation in common would be enforceable if 
there are no sanctions on the nations that are parties to 
the system? The economists, by dint of their refusal to 
see that economic choices are practicable only if the 
political and social compromises that they imply are 
acceptable, are encouraging a utopian economism. As 
we shall eventually see, a bank that is European but not 
worldwide is not only likely to be possible but is essential 
ii Europe is to evolve toward a genuine political 
confederation. | shall also say why it can only be based 
on the principles of a historical social compromise, 
analogous on this level to the historic social compromises 
which have established the national states of the 
continent. 

In any case, this option, restraint on the partners of 
the developed world, implies tacitly the collective 
recompradorisation or “sharing” of the Third-World 
nations of the South and East. Besides the fact that the 
partners of the developed worid agree on this matter—for 
example, Germany can pursue again its objective since 
the days of Bismarck to “Latin Americanise” Eastern 
Europe—it is quite evident that this recompradorisation 
implies vigorous and permanent interventions to stifle the 
revolts it will certainly provoke. 

We come now to the third proposition, which is the 
extension of the monetary compromise to include the 
Third Worlds of the South and East. This was the 
proposal of the New Economic International Order put 
forward by the Group of Seven in 1975. This is the 
question of creating an international currency, at the 
outset in parallel with those already in use (the dollar, 
gold, and the other key instruments), managed by the 
international community. Creating a “link” between the 
issue of this money and economic development was 
explicitly the objective. As we know, the proposal was 
aborted in favour of a minor international money issued 
by the IMF under the name of the Special Drawing Right 
(SDR). The reason for the defeat is to me evident: the 
proposition assumed that the fundamental problem was 
solved, that is, that the centres would accept an 
accelerated and relatively autonomous development of 
the peripheries. The monetary instrument was put in the 
service of this objective, which was utopian since it was 
in contradiction with capitalism as it really exists. 


IV 


THE principles on which | base the propositions that 
follow are consonant with an alternative vision of world 
political organisation, that of a polycentric regionalisation. 
This option proceeds from the contention that the real 
problems with which nations and regions are confronted 
are not identical and cannot be in view of their unequal 
development. It sets for itself the primary objective of 
reducing this inequality in which the polarisation produced 
by the world expansion of capitalism manifests itself. It 
recognises a place for globalisation, on condition that it 
conceives itself in a manner appropriate to serving the 
primary objective. It recognises at the same time that the 
realisation of a superior world development requires the 
realisation of regional solidarities and autonomies, 
articulated in the world system by mechanisms and 
institutions that owe their existence to the heritage of 
unequal development. Finally, it associates at each 
stage the rules that govern the regulation of the 
economy and money with parallel propositions on the 
institutions of politics. 

It is a matter, therefore, of a voluntarist project. More 
exactly, if one regards it as a “utopia”, it is not that it is 


‘utopian in the same sense in which regulation of the 


world by the market is utopian. The latter is a true utopia. 
lf one tries to pursue its project one can only create a 
catastrophe. By contrast, the project that we propose, if 
it is embarked upon, will gradually ameliorate the 
conditions at which it is directed. Therefore, if one were 
to call it utopian, it is simple in the sense that the 
dominant political forces that are active today do not 
work in its direction. The implementation of this project in 
effect implies marked transformations in the nature of 
the powers and interests that are to be served, and in 
the futures that are to be envisioned. 

The regions in question here almost define themseives. 
If the United States (eventually enlarged by incorporating 
Canada, but not Mexico), China and India (by virtue of 
their demographic weight), and Japan (by virtue of its 
history) constitute by themselves “regions”, all the other 
countries of the world ought to envision their consolidation 
into an ensemble of great regions: Europe (East and 
West), the former Soviet Union, the Arab world, the 
African world, South-East Asia, Latin America. 

The problems with which these regions and countries 
are confronted are too varied for one to suppose that 
they should all develop ‘along the same lines. For 
example, there is no sense in which the rate of interest 
should be the same everywhere or that capital should 
freely flow to wherever the pecuniary return is the 
highest. Monetary and financial institutions must be 
developed along regional lines as substitutes for the IMF 
and the world market for monetary capital. 

The Europe of the EEC is going in this direction, 
although it is in some sense the “sick man” among 
regions, having developed a purely economistic concept 
of its project (“an integrated market”, no more), and 
finds itself confronted with a great problem, which is to 
endow itself with corresponding political power. But while 
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the social sorting out of this project remains to be done, 
the common market, which is only a hollow shell, will 
engender insurmountable social (and therefore political) 
conflicts. The further consolidation of the European 
economies will require regulation by a state, perhaps 
confederal, capable of imposing a labour/capital 
compromise on the scale of the integrated market. The 
traditional right will never, by its nature, understand this 
necessity, preoccupied as it is with exploiting the 
“differences” in the short term. Just as not long ago it 
was the workers’ movement which imposed a socjal 
compromise on the scale of the European national 
states, today on the scale of Europe it is only a 
courageous and farsighted Left that could lead the way. 
Eventually there would have to be brought into being a 
system issuing an intra-European money to substitute for 
the national monies, to the extent that there is progress 
towards a common political construct that can give 
legitimacy to common financial and monetary institutions. 

Can Eastern Europe be integrated into the European 
system? Perhaps, but only on the condition that the 
West Europeans do not see those of the East as their 
“Latin Americans”. Overcoming the unequal development 
of Europe will require the articulation of pan-European 
institutions that tolerate the different rules of the game in 
the different halves of the continent. A long transition is, 
therefore, necessary before the economic and political 
integration of Europe can reach its ultimate phase. 

Russia and the other states of the former Soviet 
Union are in the situation of the same nature even if, by 
virtue of its size, Russia remains potentially a great 
power. The reconstruction of cooperation and integration 
among these countries is a necessary stage if one 
wishes to avoid the explosive danger of facing their 
unequal development. 

The European contruct, even reduced to the partners 
of the EEC, runs the risk of again becoming bogged 
down in questioning its reason for being. The absence 
of agreement among the West Europeans on 
peripheralising Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union, which is being encouraged by the concurrence of 
the countries of the East—the Czechs separate from the 
Slovaks because they think this puts them nearer to 
integration with the EEC, the Croats decide to precipitate 
the collapse of Yugoslavia, the Baltic countries and the 
Croats separate themselves from the Russians for 
similar reasons, etc.—reveals the conflicts at the heart of 
the EEC itself. it is almost evident then that this option 
will lead Germany to charge ahead on its own, forcing its 
partners to follow up to the point when the situation 
becomes unacceptable and the European project 
disintegrates. In this scenario the “European central 
bank”—which will then be a de facto annex of the 
Bundesbank—runs the risk of becoming merely a 
temporary instrument in the service of a Gérman, rather 
than a European, project. 
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THE problems of the regions of the Third World are 
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different to the degree that their “underdevelopment” is 
more marked. For this reason: (1) these countries and 
regions are less thoroughly integrated into the global 
production system that is under construction. Except for 
Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore, which are the only 
important exceptions (Hong Kong being partially integrated 
with China), in all the semi-industrialised countries of the 
Third World only limited segments of the productive 
system are integrated into the new global economy; (2) 
they are even ‘less integrated among themselves, 
practically not at all, especially when it comes to the 
“Fourth World”; (3) they are unevenly developed, and 
the post-War development has accentuated this inequality, 
which even today separates the semi-industrialised 
countries from those of the Fourth World; and finally, (4) 
for all these reasons they are attracted by regional 
North-South associations which operate to the detriment 
of their collective autonomy. 

Under these conditions the creation of regional 
monetary institutions is not a priority. Before this will be 
the order of the day it will be’ necessary to pass through 
some preliminary stages that emphasise the construction 
of negotiated and well-conceived productive com- 
plementarities. At this stage the common regional 
monetary institutions that are the most appropriate are 
such endeavours as accords on multilateral clearing, 
payments unions, etc., which permit partial escape from 
constraints such as the need to hold national reserves of 
key currencies. But it goes without saying that here as 


elsewhere progress on regional economic integration ' 


requires the rapprochement of national policies. The 
putting into place of the embryos of “confederal” 
organisations should not be postponed—quite to the 
contrary. In parallel with the democratisation of national 
systems, one can imagine that leagues of Arab peoples, 
of African peoples, of Latin American peoples, and of 
South-East Asian peoples will gradually be substituted 
for the present-day state organisations. 

The collective international negotiations that these 
ensembles of regional, economic, monetary, and political 
institutions require goes without saying. At the monetary 
level. a reconstituted IMF will find a new function in 
regulating the relations among the dollar, the yen, the 
European currencies, the rouble, and the payment 
arrangements among the regions of the Third World. But 
this reform will not assume its real significance until, in its 
turn, the United Nations is transformed to become a real 
player in international affairs instead of the enforcer of 
the policies of the United States and its partners in the 
North. In this spirit the World Bank, which up to now has 
been the bank of the North in its policies toward the 
South, will be equally reformed and become the embryo 
of a world capital market that assists regionally coordinated 
development policies collectively negotiated. 

. A utopian project? It is the only way, in my opinion, 
that can help us find a way out of the tragic impasse of 
the present crisis and start us on the long trail toward 
world socialism, the only human response that is 
possible. a 
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National Renewal Fund 
A Muddle-Headed Approach 


RUDDAR DATT 


Ww hile pushing economic reforms, it was felt that the 
W public sector enterprises which were running in 

"losses need to reduce the excess fat accumulated 
over the years in the form of overstaffing. For this 
purpose, the government created the National Renewal 
Fund (NRF) with three objectives: first, excess staff 


should be retrenched, but since this would generate — 


trade union resistance, it was considered desirable that 
the scheme of voluntary retirement be offered so that 
excess staff could be pursuaded to accept it. The second 
objective was to train workers in new technology so that 
they could undertake hi-tech jobs. Thirdly, it was felt that 
workers be retrained in the lines of production which 
were emerging as’ new areas so that they could be 
deployed elsewhere. Thus the NRF was to provide for 
the Voluntary Retirement Scheme as also for training, 
retraining and redeployment of workers. 

In other words, the basic aim was to achieve higher 
productivity and efficiency with least hardship to the 
working class. The NAF was, therefore, conceived as a 
social safety net with a clear emphasis on the VRS 
accompanied with alternative employment generation, 
training and re-employment of workers. This explains 
that the purpose of the fund was to pay terminal benefits 
to workers losing their jobs on account of policies of 
industrial restructuring; the other objective was to retrain 
workers to become smail entrepreneurs of independent 
establishments or to re-employ them after retraining in 
emerging areas of high demand of technical tabour. 

The question that arises is: What has been our policy 
regarding the utilisation of the NRF? The policy has 
bean, to say the least, muddle-headed since it limited the 
scope of the NRF to the Voluntary Retirement Scheme 
(VRS) only and totally ignored the other objectives which 
were equally important for a smooth transition. Even in 
the VRS, the scheme was generalised and no systematic 
study was done in any public sector enterprise about the 
areas and the number of surplus workers in a particular 
area. Consequently, instead of getting rid of the deadwood 
in the public sector undertakings, ‘qualified and talented 
workers and officers utilised the VRS. K. Ashok Rao, 
President, National Confederation of Officers’ 
Associations, is absolutely right when he says that the 
muddle-headed approach of the government is evident 
from the fact that it started paying a dowry in the form of 
the VRS to enable the qualified staff of the PSEs to join 
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the private sector. For instance, 1100 employees left the 
Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Limited (IDPL) under 
the VRS and most of them belonged to the management 
cadre. Similarly, in the Indian Tourism Development 
Corporation (ITDC), all qualified and skilled cooks and 
managers left the hotels under its charge availing of the 
VRS in a short span of three months, and the [TDC was 
left only with waiters to run these hotels. The same story 
was repeated in the State Trading Corporation which 
gave an open opticn to its entire staff to avail of the 
scheme. Consequently, its young and highly efficient 
managers left the organisations to take up senior 
positions in private sector export-import houses. The 
redundant staff at lower levels, however, remained stay 
put in their position. The STC was, therefore, forced to 
discontinue the scheme. 

In the Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited (BHEL), about 
1000 highly qualified engineers and managers opted for 
their VRS costing the company Rs 10 crores in 
compensation. Similarly, the Bharat Electronics Limited 
(BEL), which lost some of its best engineers to the 
privata sector, abandoned the scheme. But strange -are 
the ways of the governemnt. For reasons best known to 
the government, the scheme has been reintroduced. 


+ 


THE flight of technocrats from the PSUs, more especially 
of young and talented managers, accelerated at such a 
fast rate from several PSUs that many of them had to 
abandon the VRS within months of its introduction. Thus, 
the thoughtless introduction of the VRS making it open to 


_ all resulted in rapid depletion of technical and managerial 


cadres in the PSUs. In other words, the cream of the 
organisations was siphoned off by the private sector, 
leaving the public sector with employees whose 
opportunity cost in the market was fower than their 
present wage levels. 

No preliminary study was done in each PSU to 
identify the areas and departments which were plagued 
with redundancy of workers. In case, selective VRS had 
been offered to redundant workers, the NRF could have 
been used in a more effective and economical manner to 
chop off the deadwood, But the muddle-headed manner 
in which the government introduced the scheme resulted 
in escalating the total cost incurred on the VRS. The 
truth is that the entire NRF was used to finance the VRS 
only and even then it produced negative effects on 
productivity and efficiency. 

It was, therefore, natural that the NAF should become 
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suspect in the eyes of the trade unions, since the 
scheme dropped from its ambit the employment 
generation and employment insurance components, 
retaining’ only the “facility” for providing assistance 
towards severance payment. 

The government even constituted a committee of 
Secretaries to consider the extension of the scheme of 
voluntary retirement to the private sector as well. Private 
sector companies which intend to rationalise their 
workforce under revival packages approved by the Board 
for Industrial and Financial Reconstruction (BIFR) can 
also seek assistance from the NRF. Although the 
government has so far been able to concentrate the 
scheme in. the public sector only, many private sector 
units have also, following a cue from the government, 
introduced the VRS. Workers faced with closure of the 
factory were quite inclined to accept voluntary retirement 
with financial compensation, even against the advice of 
the trade union leaders. For instance, in Feburary 1989 
Hindustan Lever introduced the VRS and managed the 
exit of nearly one-third of its 3100 employees. Similarly, 
Premier Automobiles introduced the scheme in December 
1991. Although the trade union leader, Datta Samant, 
gave a call for non-acceptance of the scheme, nearly 
2200 of the 9000 strong workforce accepted the VRS. 
The workers were given the option of a golden handshake 
or a monthly pension of over 50 per cent of average 
salary drawn, depending on age and total service 
rendered to the company. 3 

Quite recently a new development has taken place. 
The World Bank agreed to give a contribution of Rs 1000 
crores to the National Renewal Fund, but has insisted to 
link the fund assistance to retraining and redeployment 
of workers in five major cities including Ahmedabad. The 
Gujarat Government worked out a package in consultation 
with the trade union leaders which gives the workers 


their dues and provides modest assistance for retraining ` 


and entrepreneurial development. It was also agreed to 
expedite the sale of assets of closed mills (land and 
machinery) to repay the creditors. 

Credit must be given to two trade union leaders, 
Sanat Mehta and Arvind Buch, who stuck out their neck 
and pursuaded the workers that closure of sick units was 
the only alternative. A scheme for deploying 40,000 
workers was proposed to be taken up as a model, now 
known as the Ahmedabad project. According to the 
scheme, a request was made for release of Rs 150 
crores for payment of terminal benefits to workers who 
lost their jobs as well as for making paymenis to the 
creditors. The basic idea was that the workers would be 
enabled to take up small business ventures within the 
closed textile mill companies. The Gujarat Government 
agreed to support the scheme and the Union Ministry of 
Industries also agreed to it. But the Ministry of Finance 
tried to torpedo the scheme on the plea that no money 
has been set aside for implementation of the scheme. 

Sanat Mehta, the former Finance and Labour Minister 
of Gujarat, who agreed to become a member of the 
empowered authority to implement the Ahmedabad 


project, strongly resented the attitude of the Finance 
Minstry and threatened to resign. This led to the 
intervention of the Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
Both the Prime Minister and the Union Finance Minister, 
Dr Manmohan Singh, lent their full support to the trade 
union leaders, Sanat Mehta and Arvind Buch. The 
Finance Ministry officials had to finally beat a retroat. 
Consequently, it was agreed that Gujarat would get Rs 
250 crores in phases for the implementation of the 


. Ahmedabad project. This welcome development has 


opened a new chapter in the use of the NRF and 40,000 
jobless workers of closed textile mills will benefit from it. 


+ 


WHAT are the lessons to be drawn from the experience 
of the NRF and its implementation? First, the NRF 
should not be limited to only the Voluntary Retirement 
Scheme, but its scope should be enlarged to retraining 
and redeployment of workers. 

Secondly, the NRF should be made applicable to sick 
undertakings both in the public sector and the private 
sector. Undertakings in the private sector declared 
unviable, should be closed down, rather than being taken 
over by the public sector. On the lines of the Ahmedabad 
project revival packages, as approved by the BIFR, 
should be taken up for implementation. Similar revival 
packages should also be developed for chronically sick 
PSUs. 

Thirdly, both the public and private sector units should 
contribute to the NRF a small part of their profits so that 
the costs of industrial restructuring can be shared 
between the government and the private sector. 

Fourthly, the NRF should be made a statutory fund. 
At present all contributions for the fund, whether 
received from the Centra! Government or the World 
Bank or any other source, are deposited in the 
Conslidated Fund of india. The Industry Ministry is 


~~ 


required to send the demand for grants for revival of sick ` 


units to the Finance Ministry. This is a time-consuming 
process and thus the implementation of the BIFR 
recommendations is inordinately delayed. It would, 
therefore, be more appropriate that the NRF is converted 
into a Statutory Fund under a new law and is controlled 
by the Ministry of Industry to help the revival plans of 
sick units or plan closure of chronically sick units while 
minimising the hardship of workers. 

Last but not the least, the VRS should be implemented 
after making a study of each enterprise and identifying 
surplus workers in different departments. The VRS 
should be offered on a selective basis so that the 
resources of the NRF which are used for the VRS are 
more effectively and economically utilised. 

It is heartening to note that the Associated Chamber 


of Commerce and Industry (ASSOCHAM) has set up an ` 


Employees’ Assistance Centre at Kanpur, under the 
National Renewal Fund (NRF), to provide rehabilitation 
assistance to workers rendered redundant as a result of 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Islam, Muslims and Family Planning 
MALIKA B. MISTRY 


t is often alleged that Islam is against family 
planning and Muslims do not practise tamily 
planning. 

What has Islam to say on family planning? In 1973 
alongwith writings on family planning in different Muslim 
countries, Olivia Schiefflin had compiled the statements 
on family planning made by Muslim religious leaders, 
political leaders and governments, under the title “Muslim 
Attitudes toward Family Planning”. (The Population 
Council, New York) | reproduce below a few statements 
from this source. => 

Sheikh Abdul-Majid Salim, the Mufti of Egypt, issued 
a fatwa on as early as January 25, 1937 which states: 

...Either husband or wife, with the permission of the partner, 

is allowed to take measures to prevent entrance of the 

seminal fluid into the uterus as a method of birth control: 

and either of them may take such measures without 

permission of the partner if there are reasons, (p.11) 

One scholar, Zohrul Haque, states: 

Islam is a rational retigion. In all matters it adopts the middle 

course which we may call the golden mean. In matters of 

procreation also, there appears to be no objection in Islam 

to adopt the middie course without going into the extremes 

on unrestricted multiplication of children or nullification of 

procreation. The spacing of child-brith as mentioned under 

birth control in family planning programmes appears to be 

quite justified and according to the spirit of Islam. (p. 58) 

According to another scholar, Khalifa Abdul Hakim, to 
increase population is no religious service at all if 
material resources are few and difficult to reach as 
against too many people. 

To produce children who cannot be trained in the temporal 

and religious sciences is an unforgivable crime in the eyes 

of religion, morality and common sense. (p. 54) 

Coming to India, the Naib Imam of Juma Masjid, 
Delhi, Syed Abdul Bukhari, states: 

islam does not place any restrictions on family planning... We 

should seriously practise famity planning for having children 

‘by choice’ alone and thus help the nation. (Santhanam, 

M.L., Study on the Role of Religion in Family Planning, Part 

1, |RHFP, Gandhigram, 1968). 


+ 


WHAT has been the practice of family planning among 
Muslims in India? And how does it compare with that 
among other communities? 

Data at the national level is available from the surveys 
conducted by the Operations Research Group (ORG), 
Baroda. According to their first survey (1970-71), 8.8 per 
cent of Muslim couples were currently practising family 
planning. In their second survey (1980-81) this percentage 


increased to 22.5. The corresponding percentages for . 


Hindus were 13.8 in 1970-71 and 36.1 in 1980-81. Thus 


in one decade family planning practice increased by 13.7 
percentage points for Muslims and 22.3 percentage 
points for Hindus. In 1970-71, 2.8 per cent of Muslims 
and 6.4 per cent of Hindus were sterilised while in 1980- 
81, 11.2 per cent of Muslims and 23.3 per cent of Hindus 
were sterilised. 

Family planning practice among different communities 
for all India and States, as found in the latest survey of 
the ORG conducted in 1988, is given in the following 
table. _ 


Table 1: Per cent of Couples Currently Using Any Family Planning 
Method by Religion 








All india/State Muslim Hindu Christian Sikh Jain 
All India 33.8 45.5 61.6 53.2 65.3 
Andhra Pradesh 40.3 51.1 60.8 0.0 0.0 
Assam 24.0 475 17.7 583 

Bihar 146 32.6 33.6 20.6 

Chandigarh 35.8 70.2 88.0 78.2 - 
Dehi 53.8 69.6 83.9 749 82.7 
Goa 46.1 62.1 589 50.0 1000 
Gujarat 49.0 56.8 25.6 13.0 75.4 
Haryana 23.8 53.8 - 47.6 - 
Himachal Pradesh 16.0 542 100.0 845 1000 
Jammu & Kashmir 35.0 485 39.5 692 

Kamataka 34.4 49.0 403 0.0 818 
Kerala 64.4 83.7 85.8 - 

Madhya Pradesh 39.6 39.5 705 18.3 69.2 
Maharashtra 45.8 556 646 31.9 60.1 
North-Eastem States 33.0 49.3 25.5 91.6 62.9 
Ofissa 44.0 453 43.9 65.7 

Pondichery 772 66.5 65.9 z 

Punjab 283 72.4 - 67.4 0.0 
Rajasthan 17.3 30.9 - 519 66.3 
Tamil Nadu 56.6 59.1 73.9 - 

Uttar Pradesh 18.1 29.4 82.1 565 398 
West Bengal 42.2 59.1 42.4 - - 


Source: Family Planning Practices in India, Third All India 
Survey (1988), Vol, ||, Operations Research Group, Baroda. 
(p.198} 


From table 1, the following observations can be 
made. At the all-India level, family planning practice is 
the lowest among Muslims and the second lowest 
among Hindus. Jains, Sikhs and Christians have 
substantially higher family planning practice than Hindus. 
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Compared to the second ORG survey, family planning 
practice increased by 11.3 percentage points among 
Muslims and by 9.4 percentage points among Hindus. 

At the State level, in most of the States except 
Madhya Pradesh and Pondicherry, family planning practice 
among Muslims is lower than among Hindus. In Madhya 
Pradesh it is the same as for Hindus, while in Orissa and 
Tamil Nadu it is marginally lower than for Hindus. In 
Pondicherry the practice is tha highest (77.2 per cent) 
not only among all communities within the State but also 
among Muslims of all States. In Delhi, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu more than 50 per cent of the Muslims practise 
family planning. Between Sikhs and Muslims, Muslim 
family planning practice is greater only in Madhya 
Pradesh. Compared to Christians, Muslims have a 
higher family planning practice in Assam, the North- 
Eastern States and Gujarat whereas in West Bengal and 
Orissa it is similar. Everywhere Jains show higher family 
planning practice than Muslims. 

The ORG’s 1988 survey also gives us Information on 
couples sterilised by the community which is given in 
Table 2. 


Table 2; Per cent ot Couples Sterilised by Religion and State 





“All India/State Musim Hindu Christan Sèkh Jain 
All india l 194 326 36 313 424 
Andhra Pradesh 329 472 544 à : 
Assam 72 20 94 - 85 
Bihar 66 23 42 206 404 
Chandigarh - etd 315 22 - 
Delhi 123 269 29 169 146 
Goa 272 I8 175 ; z 
Gujarat 232 402 141 - 992 
Haryana 85 39.1 - 145 100 
Himachal Pradesh 160 418 405 319 1000 
Jammu & Kashmir 284 298 96 47 : 
Kamataka 281 404 25. - TS 
Kerala 27 86 528 A : 
Madhya Pradesh 23 35 539 61 «692 
Maharashtra 301 453 270 239 B6 
North-Eastem States 57 186 144 12 14 
Orissa 137 M 37 86 - 
Pondicheny 233 443 46.4 ; - 
Punjab 283 359 100 49 : 
Rajasthan 79 244 - u8 4 
Tamil Nadu 316 376 355 -20 
Uttar Pradesh 3s 182 378 89 28 
West Bengal 20 328 15.4 892 100.00 


Source: Same as for Table 1. (p.199) 


At the all India level, it is observed that the lowest 
percentage of sterilised couples is found among Muslims 
and the second lowest among Sikhs. The percentage of 


sterilised couples is the highest among Jains, the second 
highest among Christians and only the third highest 
among Hindus. 

At the State leve! the percentage of couples sterilised 
(PCS) is lower for Muslims than Hindus in all the States 
but in Jammu and Kashmir it is only marginally lower. 
Among all the States Muslims in Kerala have the highest 
PCS (42.7). In Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu a substantial percentage of Muslims (30 and 
above) have undergone sterilisation. Though the family 
planning practice is as high as 77.2 per cent in 
Pondicherry, the PCS is only 23.3. Between Christians 
and Muslims, Muslims have higher PCS in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Bihar, West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Goa and Karnataka. Sikhs have a lower PCS than 
Muslims in Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh whereas 
in Tamil Nadu alone Muslims have a higher PCS than 
Jains. 

It would be interesting to compare the PCS among 
Hindus with that among Christians, Sikhs and Jains. 
Christians have a higher PCS than Hindus in Punjab, 
Chandigarh, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Pondicherry 
and Madhya Pradesh. Sikhs have a substantially higher 
PCS than Hindus in Jammu Kashmir, West Bengal and 
marginally higher in Chandigarh and Orissa. Hindus have 
a higher PCS than Jains in Delhi, the North-Eastern 
States, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and marginally higher 
in Gujarat. 

A sizeable number of Muslims in India seem to 
undergo abortion. Data (though old) is available on 
medical termination of pregnancy (MTP) cases by 
religion. From 1977-78 to 1979-80, at the all-India level 
between 7.2 to 7.7 per cent of the total MTP cases were 
those of Muslims. For the year 1979-80, among all the 
States, the percentage of Muslims in the total MTP 
cases was the highest in Assam (26.0) and substantial in 
Kerala (12.5), Andhra Pradesh (11.3) and Maharashtra 
(10.0). (Family Welfare Programme in India, Year Book 
1980-91, pp. 110) 

Do Muslims in other countries practise family planning? 
The percentage of contraceptive users was 53 in Turkey 
(1983), 51 in Malaysia (1984), 48 in Indonesia (1987) 
and 25 in Bangladesh (1985), The percentage of 
Muslims in total population {in 1988) was 99 in Turkey, 
49 in Malaysia, 88 in Indonesia (which is also the country 
with the largest number of Muslims in the world) and 85 
in Bangladesh. 

What is the percentage of couples sterilised in these 
countries? One per cent in Turkey (1983), eight per cent 
in Malaysia (1984), three per cent in indonesia (1987) 
and 10 per cent in Bangladesh (1985). (Mauidin, P.W. 
and J.S. Sheldon in Studies in Family Planning, November- 
December 1988, pp.344-45) An important point to note 
here is that family planning practice may be high with 
substantially low percentages of sterilised couples within 
a country. The case of Pondicherry Muslims too points tc 
the same. 

What are the causes for the lower family planning 


(Continued on page 24, 
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Divergent Perceptions of Literacy Campaigns 
Towards a Balanced View 
A. MATHEW and C. KRISHNA MOHAN RAO 


Introduction 


he adult education policies and strategies adopted. 


T in independent India were products of’ changing 
perceptions and international thinking. There were 
experiments with one model after another in quick 
succession to tackle the problem of adult illiteracy.’ The 
latest in the series of experiments is the Total ree 
Campaign (TLC) model. 

Perceptions vary widely about the performance, gains 
and impact of the TLC, depending upon how people view 
the TLCs’ role. These perceptions range from highly 
optimistic (romanticised) to totally skeptical (cynical) 
views of the TLCs, their performance and potential. 
Those who hold a romantic view see the TLCs as a 
people’s movement for achieving total literacy and 
capable of invoking people’s participation leading to 
grassroots initiatives for self-reliant democratic 
decentralised development. (Parameswaran, 1992:328) 
Awareness creation, organisation, empowerment, 
collective action and improvement are contended as 
certain possibilities of the TLC strategy. Similar claims or 
expectations, though of less contentious nature, include 
the pro-peopi? orientation in the district administration, 
increasing social cohesion, communal harmony in society, 
rational and scientific outlook among learners, achieving 
convergence in the delivery of socio-economic 
development programmes at the grassroots levels. 

Those skeptical of the TLCs contend that the TLCs 
are unsustainable except in societies under transformation. 
They argue that the TLCs located in a highly stratified 
social milieu and an inequitous economic setting, would 
be incapable of bringing the illiterates, who are mostly 
deprived rural and urban poor, into the educational, 
economic and socio-political mainstream. (Saxena, 
1993:324; Lankshear, 1987:58; Banerjee, 1992: 449; 
1993:1276) Further, given the erosion of credibility in the 
government administration at the district level, they 
discount the possibility of the administration playing the 
leading role in the literacy movement. It is argued that 
even if an effective TLC could be launched, and a high 
rate of literacy achieved, it would evaporate like a river in 
the desert unless proceeded and accompanied by 
structural changes. (Bhola, 1985) Even if the TLCs had 
proved capable of going beyond literacy into the issues 
of exploitation and empowerment, it is held that without 
comparable contextual situations, the replicability of this 
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kind of far-reaching potential of the TLCs would be 
severely limited. 

A dispassionate view of the TLCs would seem to 
warrant a more balanced assessment of their potential. 
This attempt has been made in this paper. It entails a 
critical examination of the gains and vlunerability of the 
TLCs, as compared to the traditional adult education 
programmes like the NAEP. It is argued that the weak 
spots of the TLCs as evidenced from the experience of 
implementation, caution against a romanticised view of 
the TLCs. No longer do the TLCs evoke the envy of 


“other social intervention strategies by appearing to be 


the most potent one as it seemed in the beginning. Even 
so, as we argue, the achievement of literacy should not 
be stressed as the sole yardstick for assessing the 
TLCs; discounting the various other gains and signs of 
social change will be uncharitable to the campaign. 
Equally important as deglamourising the TLCs, there is 
still a need to posit a more positive view of the TLCs’ 
outcome and impact, away from cynicism and more on 
the basis of adopting an index, that will not make literacy 
the sole indicator of the TLCs’ performance. 

Four major themes undergird the different sections in 
this paper. The backdrop of the NAEP experience is 
provided in the first section. The main merits of the TLC 
strategy, as seen from experience of implementation in 
different parts of the country, are enumerated in the 
second section. The third section surveys the outcomes 
and gains of the TLCs, both quantitative and qualitative, 
as witnessed in different contexts. By examining the 
numerous weak spots and vulnerabilities, the need for 
deglamourising the TLCs is argued in section four. 
Presented in section five are the considerations warranting 
a clear demarcation from both the romanticised and 
cynical view of the TLCs, and the need to adopt a 
broader and moe balanced view, as distinguished from 
the prevailing TLC evaluations, The conclusion 
recapitulates the major arguments of the paper. 


I. Temporal Canvas of TLCs 


All the adult education programmes, prior to the TLC, 
had its own peculiarities in content and transaction 
process, in strategy, and strengths and weaknesses in 
implementation. (Mishra 1992:14) The National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP) which was intended to 
become a nationwide mass programme involving all 
sections: of society to make literate 100 million adult 
illiterates by 1983, aimed at imparting not only literacy, 
but also functionality and critical awareness to enable the 
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neo-literates to upgrade their skills and improve their 
condtion. The NAEP was implemented in the form of 
compact projects, with an area specificity and intensive 
approach, all the details of the planning, implementation, 
monitoring and follow-up were clearly thought out and 
articulated. (DAE, 1979) The programme deliberately 
incorporated a spirit of flexibility regarding duration, time, 
location, institutional arrangements, curriculum and 
teaching-learning materials. Academic and other technical 
resource support was provided through the Directorate 
of Adult Education at Central and State levels, as well as 
the State Resource Centres, all created for the purpose. 
(Mathew, 1990:52) 

The NAEP, which ran for two years, was reviewed in 
1980, followed by numerous evaluations in the eighties, 
which brought out the strengths and weaknesses of the 
scheme. The NAEP witnessed massive enthusiasm and 
response from the socio-economically disadvantaged 
groups, and a nationwide administrative and academic 
resource infrastructure was established. But other 
expectations of the NAEP, such as a nationwide 
commitment and involvement, clarity regarding awareness 
and functionality and the teaching-learning methods, the 
coordination and convergence of efforts, the flexibility 
and dynamism expected in implementation process and 
the credibility of monitoring and feedback, were belied. 
(NLM, 1988:13; Mathew, 1990:53) All attempts to 
resurrect the programe thereafter as a nationwide effort 
remained elusive, and the programme itself continued on 
old ways—stereotyped, honorarium based, government 
funded and controlled, hierarchical, inflexible and 
chronically over-reported. (NLM, 1988:13; Rao, 1988:230) 

The formulation of the National Policy on Education 
(1986) and the establishment of the National Literacy 
Mission (1988) gave a new filip to the concern for 
effectively tackling adult illiteracy. Literacy was included 
as one of the five National Technology Missions to reflect 
the sense of urgency and to translate the objective of 
reaching literacy to all (100 millions) the adult illiterates in 
the 15-35 age-group by 1995. Efforts were focussed at 
seeking ways of converting the decades-old traditional 
adult education programme into a mass movement. A 
process of revamping all the ongoing literacy efforts was 
initiated in 1988. But even after a whole year, it was 
found that the literacy programme continued in the same 
old way without much success in the actual achievement 
of literacy. (Mishra, 1992:15) 
` Then came the Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) model 
on the scene, first in Ernakulam and Kerala during 1989- 
91. Quickly emulated by many States, the TLC approach 
demonstrated its viability as a mass campaign strategy, 
capable of mobilising the different strata of society and 
professions, and achieving the objective of reacing 
literacy to all, in a target age-group in the shortest time. 
Unlike its predecessors, the TLC model also proved 
capable of bringing about coordination of the different 


departments of government administrative machinery at - 


the district level and in partnership with an NGO or 
voluntary agency. ` 


a 


lI. Merits of TLC Strategy 


Any serious discussion of the gains, outcome and 
impact of the TLC needs to be based on a clear 
delineation of the various elements of the TLC strategy. 
Further, these need to be distinguished from the 
strategies adopted in earlier Centre-based programmes. 
The merits indicated here are based on the experience 
of various districts and States in implementing the 
programme rather than on an abstraction from policy 
documents. f 

A sense of urgency and mission marks every aspect 
of the TLC and every activity of the campaign is aimed at 
reaching the largest number of people. The TLC is a 
massive approach, the entire district or part of it is taken 
at one go. The coverage is not merely the area and the 
learners, but also the whole society. The TLC aims at 
bringing everyone, literate or illiterate, under its impact, 
so that the total milieu resonates with a positive climate 
for literacy and a learning environment. The TLC is 
deliberately time bound and within that period, aims at 
reaching every single learner in a specified age-group. 
The use of innovative campaign methods, like kalajathas, 
help to create a positive climate for literacy and motivate 
and mobilise people. Voluntarism is a basic principle in 
the TLC involvement. The basic appeal of the message 
is that literacy work is not to be viewed as avenues of 
amployment but as duty/obligation tinged with pride and 
patriotism. 

The TLC brings about greater coordination of the 
different wings of the district administration. It achieves a 
unique interface among different departments of 
government and the professional full time project structure 
and popular committees. This close liaison, besides 
ensuring the administration’s support, is calculated to 


_ achieve popular participation, drawn from al! strata of 


society and professions. Careful planning and tight 
scheduling pervade the entire gamut of the TLC 
implementation. The implementation of the programme 
is facilitated by delinking it from governmental bureaucracy 
and placing it under the leadership of the Mission Leader 
of the District Sakshratha Samiti, headed often by the 
District Magistrate/Collector. The full functional autonomy 
accorded to the TLC, gives it the necessary flexibility 
while stringent monitoring mechanisms and accountability 
needed in a mass programme like the TLC is ensured by 
the popular TLC Committees. The position of the 
Collector/DM who is the highest authority of government 
in the district as the Mission Leader, invests the 
programme with a clear leadership, capable of achieving 
coordination of government departments and in bringing 
literacy on the centre-stage of the district agenda. 
[Mishra, 1992:16; Attreya, 1991:97; BGVS(1), nd:9-10]. 


til. TLC Gains 


india is an ensemble of socio-cultural, racial and 
linguistic diversities with a differential level of educational 
and economic development. True to international! 
experience (Bhola, 1988:214), the literacy campaigns 
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have been launched even in these different settings. The 
TLCs demonstrated, besides literacy, at least three sets 
of outcomes. First, certain proven merits of the TLC 
strategy as decidedly better than those of the NAEP; 
second, gains of the campaigns not really consciously 
calculated, but resulted as a by-product ‘wherever the 
campaigns consciously cultivated them; and third, some 
stray instances of far-reaching impact. 

The quantifiable outcomes and attitudinal changes, as 
well as signs of long-term and far-reaching impact of the 
TLCs may mislead people to believe that they are 
inherent to the strategy itself, that is, they are capable of 
uniform and -universal replication. There is a general 
tendency to club all the gains and impacts as axiomatic 
to the strategy without appreciating the contextual 
differences and non-uniform nature of their occurrence. 
The TLC experience shows that this is not the case. For, 
as Bhola rightly notes, . 

the effects of literacy, of course, are not deterministic. The 

context regulates what will happen. The effects of literacy, 

therefore, are both relative and conditional. They are 
relative to the context and conditioned by prevailing 

realities. (Bhola, 1990:7) 

-However, the. TLC gains and far-reaching impact, 
qualitative and perceptional, even ‘if not really very 
widesprad and not consciously planned, but came as a 
by-product in many cases, need elucidation. This is 
important because they inspire large sections of Indian 
populace in the cause of the TLCs while at the same 
time also tends to gloss over some of the vulnerable 
areas of the TLC experience. 


Literacy—Centre-Stage of Social Discourse 


The TLC has demonstrated that it is the most 
effective model, capable of making the largest number of 
people literate in the shortest possible time. In many an 
educationally backward district where the TLC was 
implemented effectively, it brought about the highest 
increase in the annual rate of growth of literacy. 

The latest information (September 1993) shows that 
the TLC projects have covered 166 districts fully, and 51 
districts partly. Implemented in 217 districts, the TLCs 
have targeted to cover 46.5 million. But so far the TLCs 
have achieved an effective enrolment of 32.6 million and 
reached the minimum: level of literacy (completion of 
Primer lil) to 16.5 million learners, predominantly among 
the 15.35 age-group. (DAE: August 1993; Annex Ili) The 
acutal number of volunteer instructors (Vis), full-time 
TLC functionaries and various others categories of 


‘personnel contributing to the TLC not on a full time basis 


would easily be at least one-fifth of the the number of the 
Vis’ army.? 

As a result of the efforts to create a positive climate 
and conducive environment for implementing the TLC, 
literacy has come on the centre-stage in the agenda of 
many districts today. What remained an unrealised ideal 
in the NAEP—the motivation and mobilisation of vast 


human resources as well as the social resources like. 
educational institutions, voluntary agencies, NGOs, and’ 


the government administrative machinery of different 


departments witnessed in the TLCs, have no parallels in 
independent India in any government sponsored 
programme. Also, the partnership among the district 
administrative machinery, popular literacy committees 
from district to village levels, and a dedicated team of the 
TLC fulltimers and other academic resource persons was 
never witnessed in any other literacy programme. Where 
these three partners coalesced well, the TLCs succeeded 
in bringing. literacy on the centre-stage of social discourse 
in the district. (Prem Chand and Mathew, 1993:2115; 
Mathew, 1993:12) 


Space for Social Activists 

Under the TLCs, for the first time, district administrators 
have played a facilitative, but unobtrusive, role behind 
the NGOs and voluntary agencies to implement the 
TLCs. in many cases, the district administration not only 
facilitated progressive social forces to explore and 
enlarge the space to work on behalf of the deprived 
iliterates, but also had become responsive to the 
demand for efficient delivery of government-administered 
social services—welfare, extension and development. 
This space was systematically explored and enlarged 
wherever the progressive elements within the civil 


. society consciously articulated it as an agenda and 


persevered in bringing the marginalised groups into the 
educational, social and development mainstream. The 
role of the KSSP in Kerala, the Science Forum in Tamil 
Nadu, the Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samiti in Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh are cases in point. 


Hundred Flowers of innovations Bloom in TLC 

Irrespective of whethr a TLC achieved a high literacy 
success rate or not, every TLC run earnestly has a 
hundred stories of extraordinary sacrifices and ingenuity 
in mobilising and motivating cross-sections of society in 
bringing about popular participation in the campaign. 
fAttreya (2), 1992:78-80] The most noteworthy 
achievement of the TLC is the volunteerism, especially of 
the instructors. Many of these truly edifying experiences 
would seem to hold potential for harnessing social 
energy and voluntarism for more diversified use, such as 
bringing about more effective and efficient delivery of 
welfare and development programmes, including the 
formal education system. 


From Cynicism to Appreciation: Conversion in Civil 
Society 

Barely four-five years before, literacy had no chance 
to stand on its own especially among the educated. 
Many of those who were anxious to redeem the 
constitutional pledge to bring about universal elementary 
education (UEE) derided the efforts for prioritising adult 
literacy as an attempt at ‘mopping the floor with the tap 
on’. The implication was that arresting dropouts, pushouts 
and enrolling the leftout children in the schools is a 
greater guarantee to solving the aduit illiteracy problem 
than through literacy work. (Ramamurthy, 1990:201) To 
the literacy workers, motivation and mobilisation of the 
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educated entailed greater frustration than the experience 
with the illitarates. However, where the campaigns were 
run in accordance with the distilled wisdom of experience 
of the TLC implementation, yesterday's critics have 

‘ turned appreciative supporters of literacy and the TLC. 
There is now, at least at the grassroots level, greater 
appreciation of the need to view literacy and universal 
primary education as two sides of the same coin. The 
formal education system which the TLC organisers found 
to be the major bastion of indifference earlier, now lends 
a major helping hand in the TLC, providing the army of 
Vis and academic resource persons, and by toning up 
the primary schools to receive the increasing flow of 
children of the neo-literates. 


Male Indifference and Female Optimism 
Female participation in the TLCs, much the same as 
that of the SC/STs, was predominant—more than three- 
fourths of the learners in many districts. This was also 
the experience in the NAEP days. (Rao, 1988:187; NLM, 
1988:12) Partly because of the conscious effort to 
address the literacy message in the TLC specially 
targeted to the women, their response has been 
overwhelming. Where the campaign was specially targeted 
(Pudukottai being the striking instance} at developing 
their qualities of leadership, mobility, communication 
abilities and leadership in taking up issues of exploitation 
and economic improvement, the response and impact 
were amazingly impressive. (Rao, 1993:917) On a 
general plane, the TLCs have proved that women show 
. extraordinary resilience amidst poverty and oppressive 
labour, as well as greater optimism about literacy than 
men. (Mathew, 1993:9-10) Their enthusiasm for learning 
should augur well for the education of their children, and 
be a guarantee against the habit. of early dropout from 
school. 


Pro-People Administration 

Two other dimensions of the perceptible impact of the 
literacy campaigns need mention. One is the pro-people 
orientation -of the district administration as a result of 
involvement in the TLC.. in places where the district 
administration threw fts weight, heart and soul, into the 
‘campaign, it was noticed,- for the first time, that the 
district administration went to the people instead of the 
people coming to them (Mishra, 1992:24). In many 
places, the neo-literates gained the confidence to reach 
the district administration, especially the Collestor, to 
represent their problems and grievances with regard to 
the delivery of government services. (Rao, 1993:915) 


identity and Self-Confidence 

Wherever the TLC organisers have established an 
intimate rapport, and their credentials of sincerity as 
being in the cause of literacy, the villagers including 
illiterate adults have begun to feel that a new avenue for 
literacy has come their way. The TLC, they feel, has 
given them a sense of identity and self-worth. They 
perceive’ that they are no longer the unnoticed and 


marginalised lot, fated to be in the periphery of society all 
their life. The volunteer instructors, mostly middle or 
secondary school students and passouts, prize the new 
social identity of recognition and esteem they wonin the 
TLC. They feel editied in being instrumental in the 
service of their community. The literacy activists, the tull- 
timers and artists feel that the TLC provided an 
appropriate avenue and forum to channelise and 
consummate their idealism and urge to work for a better 
and freer society. The TLC appears to have offered this 
avenue without facing the customary resistance from 
their household and society, common in the case of 
other social activists. Every perceptive observer of the 
TLC—the accounts in the dailies abound in these—has 
invariably noticed these signals. 


Revival of Traditional Art Forms . 

The novel methods adopted in the dissemination of 
the literacy message and creation of a positive climate 
for literacy brought about a confluence of creative 
energies in the cause of literacy. Creative artists, writers, 
thinkers, singers, folk artists, environmentalists and 
activists came together to create songs, slogans, nukkad 
nataks, and soulfully render them in myriad forms in 
different parts of the country. (Mishra, 1992:24) It is said 
that many folk art forms which were nearly extinct were 
revived by the kalajathas. There are not only local 
cultural troupes now in many a village, but even more 
important, in the mass mobilisation and motivation 
through these cultural forms, like songs, plays, slogans, 
etc., the’ TLC has indeed become a living legend. 
(Saldhana, 1993:982) Besides, the involvement and 
contribution of the print, electronic and visual media have 
also played a significant role in the propagation of the 
TLC movement. These forms of appeal have helped to 
give an emotional substance and sustenance to literacy. 
Whether or not the TLCs led to a cultural revival, 
especially in folk arts, as believed by some, it has 
definitely encouraged cultural forms of appeal ‘to heart 
and finer sensitivities, as seldom witnessed before. 


TLCs as Catalytic Agent of Social Movements 

There are instances of the TLCs which went beyond 
literacy and identified the immediate issues and facilitated 
in mobilising people to seek remedy in a concerted 
manner. The anti-arrack movement in Nellore and other 
districts in Andhra Pradesh, the organisation of quarry 
workers into a cooperative in Pudukottai are two of the 


` more widely known cases of the TLCs acting as catalytic 


agent for people’s organisation and mobilisation. (Reddy 
and Patnaik, 1993:1064; Rao, 1993:917) In a large 
number of cases where the TLGs were implemented with 
real involvement of the people, one, could find some 
sparks of people’s mobilisation on specific issues of 
immediate concern like alcoholism, health care, etc. Not 
yet documented like these, there are also instances of 
grassroots initiatives of using the TLC organisational 
structures addressing directly at local area planning, 
resource mapping and acting as a watchdog for more 
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efficient delivery of welfare and development programmes 
of the government. (Sundaravadan, 1993:20) 


IV. Vulnerable Areas of TLCs 


As stated earlier, while the gains and impact of the 
TLC have been inspiring and editying, they may tend tó 
leave an impression of being inhrent to the strategy and 
implementation process. But this is not the case. Most of 
the gains occurred in specific contexts and are products 
of the mobilisation process and campaign than of the 
strategy. But what is disconcerting is the tendency to 
mistake the exception for the rule which only helps to 
gloss over many of the weak spots of the TLCs. 


Exaggerated Notions about TLC 

Like the tendency to view the gains and stray 
instances of far-reaching impact as inherent and axiomatic 
to the strategy, there is also another tendency to get 
carried away by the appearance of certain dimensions of 
the campaign. One is the illusion about mass mobilisation 
of people and mistaking it for peopie’s participation, and 
similarly popular involvement, even where the TLCs were 
sincerely implemented, for people's movement. As literacy 
gets articulated in the TLC environment building stage, it 
is perceived by the people as a non-threatening and non- 
controversial issue. There is thus no resistance to 
participation in the literacy effort. Further, the TLCs 
afford tramendous mobilisation of the people, facilitated 
by the involvement and support of the district 
administration, and use of very popular forms of appeal. 
But to mistake mass mobilisation and massive response 
for people’s participation would be wrong. 

A people’s movement is one which aims at relieving 
them of an oppressive condition wherein they would be 
dealing directly with probiems affecting them and deciding 
the direction and course of the movement. This could be 
observed in all mass movements, whether dealing with 
political issues, economic exploitation or social domination. 
Mass movements of any kind thus would be characterised 
by one important feature, namely, the affected peopie 
dealing directly with issues of change and determining 
ihe course of the movement. However, the nature of 
mass participation in the literacy movement is more of a 
recipient nature, dependent on others, for acquiring the 
rudiments of literacy. There is a mass response and 
participation in the TLC. But this is not the same as the 
illiterates providing the leadership and determining the 
direction of the movement. Even if this is allowed, that is, 
the disadvantaged illiterates deciding and shaping the 
course of the TLC, it is doubtful whether it would have a 
decisive. etfect on the socio-economic equation or on 
their own condition, given the acutely stratified nature of 
our society. This-distinction between mass response and 
participation and people’s participation, which is not 
appreciated generally, is necessary, as it would help to 
demystify and deglamourise the TLCs. It would also help 
to correctly identity the weak areas of the TLC for 
remedy. 

Like any other literacy programme, the TLC consists 


of two major facets: (1) organisational and mobilisational 
dimension, and (2) pedagogical and academic dimension. 
Organisational and mobilisational aspects include 
mobilisation: husbanding human, material and instructional 
resources required for the different components of the 
campaign like (planning) meetings and conventions; | 
identification of individuals, organisations and institutions; 
the environment building activities; the creation of 
organisational structures for implementation at various 
levels of the district; the survey; arrangements for 
preparation and acquisition of teaching-learning material 
and training. On the other hand, the pedagogical and 
academic aspects consist of preparation of primers, 
training, methods of teaching and the teaching-learning 
process. the campaign could be seriously affected by the 
deficiencies in both or either of the two facets. 


Domain Distinction in TLC: Deficits in Perspective 

The TLC period of one year and in many cases, one- 
and-a-half years, is generally divided into two phases, 
namely, the pre-launch and preparatory phase, and the 
teaching-learning phase. The preparatory phase more or 
less corresponds to the mobilisational process or macro 
process, and the teaching-learning process to the 
pedagogical process or micro process. 

Often the preparatory phase leaves a paradoxical 
effect. The preparatory phase is energy taxing, interest 
sustaining as well as prone to fatigue setting. This phase 
also is prone to create a deceptive feeling that an 
effective motivational and mobilisational build-up, as 
attempted on a mass scale, all over the district, would 
automatically guarantee an equally effective and smooth 
teaching-learning progress. This is because of the high 
visibility of the preparatory phase. The deceptive effect 
expresses itself in the failure to perceive the vital 
demarcation between the macro and the micro 
dimensions of the TLC. The macro facet is addressed to 
the TLC universe as a whole, the entire district, the total 
society and learner population. 

All the efforts of the macro process are intended to 
prepare and build bridges to converge on teaching- 
learning. This is the general notion noticeable in the 
TLCs but it is also, often partly, the mistaken view. The 
major objective of the macro process is putting literacy 
as the ‘central agenda in the social discourse and in 
district administration. Besides, the macro facets of the 
TLC have also certain related but specific objectives, like 
creation of a positive value for literacy in society and a 
conducive climate for the TLC, creating an empathy in 
everyone in government and civil society about the need 
to bring the deprived illiterates into the educational and 
national mainstream. Thus, while macro processes in the 
TLCs have specific ends in view, apart from their 
preparatory role, the general notion of their automatically 
guaranteeing an effective teaching-learning process 
cannot be taken for granted. In an action packed 
programme with a tight schedule like the TLC even a 
week or a fortnight’s negligence in the monitoring and 
feedback system would throw the programme out of 
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gear. The organisers, especially in the TLCs where the 
monitoring and feed-back mechanisms are weak, are 
slow to learn about the slide down in the TLC tempo, 
particularly in the teaching-learning progress. Thus, 
weak monitoring and delayed feedback would mean that 
enough damage has already been done. The dropping 
out of learners and volunteer instructors disappearance 
of learning centres, defunct nature of the village campaign 
committees, irregular visits to villages and learning 
centres by the TLC officials and lack of reliable information 
' flow, and such other features become comnica. Initially 
‘the campaign tempo suffers and eventually the TLC 
drags on and comes to a halt. These are damages done 
to the TLC, especially in the teaching-learning phase, by 
the planning and management failures. 


Vis’ intellectual Endowment and Training: Weak Spots of 
TLC 

Teaching-learning takes place at a more individualised 
(micro) level. As seen earlier, the effectiveness of the 
teaching-learning depends on a quite different set of 
aspects, like the intellectual endowments of the voluntary 
instructor, and their training. Macro processes have no 
direct impact on these. Strengthening the macro 
processes would still leave the weakest spot of the 
TLC—the pedagogical aspect—largely unconfronted. This 
is the situation in: most TLCs today. 

The major reason for the pedagogical weakness of 
the TLCs lies in the inadequate training on an already 
under-qualified and under-equipped volunteer instructors’ 
(VIs) army. In the traditional adult education programmes ' 
like the NAEP, the instructors were those generally with 
secondary education, and in some cases, even degrees. ` 
(Rao, 1988:150) This advantage was further reinforced 
by a more curriculum transaction centred training. of 
about two weeks duration by the State Resource 
Centres specially equipped for this purpose. 

in the TLCs, however, the weak educational base of 
the Vis, mostly middle or secondary schoo! students, 
school passed out youth, housewives and others,. is 
further compounded by an inadequate training, TheTLC 
training, particularly of the Vis, is prone to Bé the~most 
vulnerable part of the TLC. Their age and intellectual 
endowment are hardly conducive to imbibe the philosophy 
of the TLC as a people’s movement, for créating critical 
awareness, organisation, empowerment and improvement. 
The added difficulty is the word and sentence method, 
on which the TLC primers are based; known as 
Improved Pace and Content of Learning (IPCL) method, 
emphasised during the training as against-the alphabet 
method generally used on demand from the adults, by 
the Vis while transacting the TLC primers.. The TLC . 
training, often of four-five days’ duration initially, is thinly 
spread on: the total philosophy and the different aspects 
‘of the TLC, including the primer transaction and 
consequently leaves the Vis with the least. state’. of 
preparedness to transmit the messages and transfer 
literacy skills besides achieving other objectives. of the 
TLC. Moreover, the sheer number of the Vis to be 
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‘ trained, often running into tens of thousands, would pose 


serious problems of, shortage of resource persons and 

logistics. In fact, it is rightly recognised that an effective 

training perspective and strategy is the very crux of the - 
TLC strategy as a whole. [BGVS(2), nd:1] But the 

training strategy is undoubtedly the weakest element in 

the TLC to the already educationally deficient Vis. Thus, . 
teaching and learnifig which takes place at a more 
individualised level, and which critically hinges upon the 
capabilities of the Vis, is the weakest link in the TLCs. 


Academic Resource Structure: Missing Fourth Pillar 

Related and integral to the question of an ‘appropriate 
training strategy is the continuous academic input from 
resource persons like the Master Trainers throughout the 
teaching-learning phase. Visits to the learning centres 
and organisation of regular Vis’ meetings to monitor and 
reinforce academic inputs are as much important as 
sustaining the morale and motivation of the Vis and 
learners in the most trying phase of the TLC. For an 
already under-equipped VI force, and with the campaign 
all prone to become complacent at a time which it could 
ill-afford, these academic reinforcements and. morale 
sustaining’ inputs are alone some guarantee for the 
satisfactory teaching-learning progress. 

The issue of continuous academic reinforcement of 


' the Vis' pedagogic capabilities during the teaching- 


learning phase, is not only a pedagogic compensation, 
but is also an organisational intervention against the 
slackening tendency of the campaign. Retraining, 
continuous interaction and mutual learning among Vis, a 


` constant search and infusion of innovative methods of 


sustaining learner interest and Vis’ motivation, and 
frequent review of the learning progress of the campaign 
have become the felt needs of many a TLC today. 
[BGVS(3), 1993:15] An academic resource committee 
has thus come to be recognised as the fourth pillar of the 


` three-legged TLC organisational and management 


structure. But this is yet to sink into the TLCs, and ina 
large number of cases, the initial dropouts of Vis is 
replaced by a second layer, whose induction training, 
unless trained earlier, rarely goes beyond a day or two, 
or even without any training. The problem of the 
teaching-learning process, or the pedagogical aspect, as 
the weak spot of the TLCs, continues. 


Hazards in Government Sponsored People’s Movement 

The TLC strategy has, as seen earlier, numerous 
merits over its predecessor models, especially the 
NAEP. But in certain specific aspects, the merits of the 
NAEP strategy have not been smoothly transplanted into 
the TLC stategy. In fact, many of the weaknesses 
noticed in the NAEP have resurrected themselves in the’ 
TLCs as well. The TLCs earnestly conceived and 
implemented would indeed be unique and innovative in 
each case, as they are influenced by the socio-cultural 
diversities specific to each district. But the TLC ‘action 
plans and the major aspects of implementation across 
different districts reveal a monotonous similarity and. 
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further, without any clear signals of application and 
sincerity. The second old weakness is the resurgence of 


_ the government/administration role in the TLC. As 


against the initial experience of the district administration 
playing an unobtrusive and facllitative role behind the 
District Sakshartha Samiti, today it has become the 
major implementing agency of the TLC. The domination 
of the officials in the ‘popular’ literacy committees at 
different levels is a case in point. This domination of the 
official element in the TLC severely curtails the scope to 
make it a people’s movement. All that pass for a 
people’s movement, like mass participation and popular 
involvement, seem more as products of the initiatives of 
the officials and administrataion, in deference to the 
Collector's wish rather than an expression of people's 
initiatives emerging in the process of involvement. The: 
TLC leadership today seems more of an administration- 
sponsored product, than thrown up by the movement, 
emerging from the grassroots level. This model is quite 


different from the one envisaged initially, in which the 


district administration was to be a partner of the 
prgressive forces within civil gociety—a voluntary agency 
or a group of individuals—and play a facilitative role for 
the literacy effort. 

There is also another vulnerability of the TLCs which 
has not been widely recognised, and that is the element 
of exhaustion and frustration seen among the TLC 
functionaries, the officials and particularly among the 
volunteer instructors. But among the neo-literates a 
sense of disillusionment is very much evident. . The 
reasons range from the unsustainability of voluntarism 
and intensity of the efforts for long period, to the inability 
of the TLC to satisfy varying expectations. Difficulties 
seen in reviving a disrupted campaign, and making a 
Collector who implemented a TLC, starting another ora 
in a-different district, are evidence of this exhaustion and 
frustration. 


Simplistic View of a Complex Programme: TLC Evaluation 
The TLCs, as implemented in most cases, face a 
basic difficulty with regard to their achievements vis-a-vis 
the objectives envisaged. Besides literacy, the TLCs are 
expected to create awareness about causes of 
deprivation, and organisation of the learners to improve 
their conditions through participation in the development 
process. The TLCs are also expected to imbue the 
learners with the values of national integration, gender 
sensitivity, smail family norms, etc. (NLM, 1988:14) 
Evaluations of the TLCs, barring a few exceptions, 
are concerned largely with finding out the achievement in 
the literacy learning levels. The NLM stipulates that a 
representative sample of learners should be tested by an 
external evaluation team to know the literacy achievement 
of the TLC. (DAE, 1992) If one were not to rely on the 
local TLC functionaries for fear of misplaced village 


i patriotism and loyalty distorting the testing and grading 


exercise, getting those many outsiders to conduct the 
test is a hazardous task. First, such an action wouid 
seem impractical. It betrays a lack of trust in the local 


TLC functionaries, and is likely to deter learners from 
freely coming forward to take the test and demonstrate 
their learning levels. It is generally argued by the TLC 
organisers that in a programme characterised by 
voluntarism, transparency and public accountability, the 
element of doubt in their integrity is antithetical to the 
values that they lived by while conducting the TLCs. 
This, as seen in practice, is only partly valid, as such 
legendary TLCs are not many these days. Exclusive 
reliance on the TLC functionarias and volunteers at the 
village level to help the external evaluation team in 
administering the test is not favoured, as the stake of the 
tormer in the programme would entail a pro-learner bias 
‘and distort the actual results. 

The advisability, or otherwise, of evaluation 
independent of the local TLC workers apart, the reasons 
for the pro-learner bias in test administration and 
evaluation should be traced elsewhere. The TLC 
organisers’ anxiety to present a better account of 
themselves to the people and others outside, is less 
important. The TLCs are judged by the NLM only by the 
literacy performance, irrespective of the ground level 
constraints. Many other gains of the TLC are not 
counted in assessing the perfarmance.* 

Considered equally irrelevant in such an evaluation 
are the changes in perceptions and attitudes in district 
administration, and in the social awareness of the 
learners, introduced by the TLC.* In a friction ridden- 
socio-cultural milieu and an inequitous economic setting, 
these gains of the TLC are as important, if not more, 
than the fragile literacy learnt. Secial audit would prize 
those gains while the official audit lays premium on the 
literacy achievement. The best way to avoid the TLC 
organiser’s overt and covert methods of biasing external 
evaluation for inflating the literacy performance of a TLC 
is to shift the TLC evaluation towards an index of gains in 
terms of social awareness, than the lone yardstick of 
literacy achievement. This calls for a different perspective 
of viewing the TLC’s role. 


Conclusion 


In this exercise of revisiting the TLCs, a re-examination 
of the TLC strategy, abstracted from experience, and in 
comparison with the NAEP strategy, helps in reconfirming 
the merits of the campaign approach to tackle mass 
illiteracy. The TLC strategy offers elfective safeguards 
against those problems which in the NAEP inhibited the 
effort to convert the literacy effort into a nationwide mass 
movement, with cross-sectional involvement and a priority 
for literacy. The gains and outcomes of the TLC can be 
seen broadly as two-fold—those seen in a large number 
of TLCs, not uniformly though, and those far-reaching 
gains manifesting in people’s organisation, in stray 
cases. 

In terms of the process gains witnessed in many 
TLCs earnestly implemented, the salient ones include (i) 
the national priority for literacy and a positive value 
assigned to literacy; (ii) the central place accorded to 
literacy in the district administration and the positive 
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climate created for launching the TLC, (iii) the 
convergence of creative energies from cross-sections in 
civil society, working in the cause of literacy, facilitated in 
many a case by the district administration; (iv) the pro- 
people orientation seen in the district administration and 
its responsiveness to bring about convergence and more 
efficient delivery of government services with grassroots 
accountability; (v) the attitudinal changes noticed among 
the participants of the TLC and such other gains of a 
qualitative nature; (vi) the measurable outcorres of the 
TLC like literacy, increased health awarer:ess and 
demand for their children’s education; and (vii) the stray 
developments of far-reaching implication, like people’s 
initiative in asserting their rights. 

A serious error in the perception of the TLC gains and 
far-reaching impact is the tendency to overlook the non- 
` uniform and differential nature of their occurrence, and to 
treat them as inherent to the strategy, implying that the 
outcomes and gains are automatic, inherent and universal. 
This illusion or misconception is even more in the case of 
the stray incidents of people’s initiative for collective 
expression agianst exploitation or towards empowerment. 
The most serious flaw, however, lies in the tendency to 
get swayed by the mass mobilisation and mass 
participation for a people's movement. The basic 
differences which characterise a people’s movemeni, 
such as. initiative being channelised and guided by their 
own leadership, emerging in the process, is often 
glossed over. The TLCs, as seen from the experience of 
their implementation these days, hardly permit the 
premise of treating them as a people's movement. 

That the TLC experience does not permit the rosy 
and romantic view is also seen from the weaknesses 
noticed in the TLCs. The initial optimism that the TLC is 
a superior strategy is not justified in an unqualified 
sense. Many of the weaknesses of the traditional Centre- 
based adult education programme and even the NAEP, 
have resurfaced. And in some areas, like the standard of 
literacy and its determinants—the intellectual equipment 
of the literacy instructors and quality of TLC training—the 
TLC seems far more vulnerable than its predecessor 
modals. The TLC strategy which has proven so effective 
in the mobilisation process, is the most vulnerable in its 
pedagogical dimension. Many other weaknesses, noticed 
in the TLCs of late, appear to reduce the campaign’s 
potential to bring about total literacy. A proper appreciation 
of the vulnerabilities would permit a more modest 
expectation from the TLC, deglamourisng it from the 
romanticised view as a people’s movement, while at the 
same time appreciating the numerous process gains 
without forgetting its weak spots in the teaching-learning 
process. A proper appreciation of this dimension of the 
TLC may help to restore the mass movement forms 
noticed in the TLCs in the initial years, and also heighten 
the need to address the TLC efforts to the areas of its 
weaknesses, especially the pedagogical aspects such as 
the training and teaching-learning problems. 

How to view the TLCs is a larger issue, involving 
perspectives. But there is need to change the official 


audit of the TLC performance from mere levels of 
literacy achievement to an index which includes perceptible 
and qualitative gains and impact. That would be a more 
reliable evidence of the actual role and potential of the 
TLC for creating a people's movement for literacy, and 
using it to go beyond literacy for improving the socio- 
economic conditions of the learners. E 


The authors convey their grateful acknowledgements to 
Avik Ghosh, Krishan Kak and Sadhna Saxena for their 
suggestions and comments and to Sumanta Banerjee for 
his encouragement and editorial help. 


Notes 

1. The more prominent ones include the Social Education 
Programme during the fiffties, the Gram Shikshan Mohim in 
Maharashtra in the late fifties, the Farmers’ Functional 
Literacy in the late sixties, the Functional Literacy for Adult 
Women and Non-Formal Education Programme for the youth 
in the early seventies, the National Adult Educatior, Programme 
(NAEP) since 1978 and the National Literacy Mission since 
1988. 

2. Although NLM advises a ratio of 1:10 between Vis and 
learners, even if we take the actual ratio as 1:15, the Vis 
would easily be more than two million and other categories of 
personnel to a quarter million. Beginning from 1990 effectively, 
within three years the TLC movement has reached a fragile 
level of literacy to 16.5 million, which would easily surpass the 
cumulative achievements of all literacy efforts since 
independence. 

3. The larger female participation in the TLC and the fillip it gave 
to increased demand for, and enrolment in, primary education, 
the hope it created even where poverty is of a grinding order, 
the revival of the folk and popular cultural forms, the 
emergence of cultural troupes almost in every village, the 
creation of fellow feeling and care for the disadvantaged, the 
common forum that the TLC provided to the socially progressive 
groups and individuals to work together for literacy, irrespective 
of social, communal and economic cleavages, the change 
from indifference to appreciative support that the TLC Introduced 
in civil society; and such other gains registered by the TLCs, 
are hardly reckoned in assessing their performances by 
official evaluation teams. Soy, 

4. The government administration which remained uninspiring in 
its record of work for the illiterate poor has now begun to 


provide space within its priorities and facilitate social groups _ 


and individuals within civil sociéty to come together to take up 
the campaigns for literacy. Perceptive officials in district 
administration are not unaware of the TLC’s potential to unfold 
many a campaign towards a democratic decentralised 
development. Social welfare, extension and development 
programmes of the government, which eluded efficiency and 
social accountability, have now become in many a TLC, 
sensitive to grassroots accountability. In the pursuit of 
motivation and mobilisation of cross-sections of society, 
awareness creation and organisation of learners for availing 
government services and programmes, and defending their 
socio-economic rights within the society, there are many 
sympathisers in the administration today which one could 
have hardly expected earlier. 
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istry: Muslims and Family Planning 
(Continued from page 14) - 


practice among Muslims in India? Their socio-economic 
backwardness and the tow status of Muslim woman as a 
result of her low educational level and low participation in 
economic and social activities, seem to be the main 
causes. Although Indian censuses do not provide 
information on education and economic status by religion, 
there is fragmentary evidence to support this view. 


+ 


A national survey on the socio-economic conditions of 
Indian Muslims was carried out in 35 districts sprad over 
14 major States and the Union Territory of Delhi during 
1970-71 by Gopal Krishna under the auspices of the 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi, for 
the Ministry. of Home Affairs, Government of India. A 
comparison of the educational levels of Muslim and non- 
Muslim respondents showed that in different categories 
ot education, Muslims lagged much behind non-Muslims. 
Also one of the observations of the Survey on Infant and 
Child Mortality, 1979, was that for the year 1978, at 
every age from four to 14, the percentage of children 
attending school was lower for Muslims as compared 
with other ‘religious groups like Hindus, Christians and 
Sikhs. This pattern was observed for males and females 
and for both rural and urban areas of India. (A 
Preliminary Report, 1980, p. 59) 

Another important finding of Gopal Krishna's survey 
was that Muslims were more backward economically 
than non-Muslims. More Muslims were concentrated in 
lower income groups (57.1 per cent) than non-Muslims 
(44.5 per cent). Also more Muslims were found in low 
income occupations (32.3-per cent) than non-Muslims 
(23.0 per cent). According to another survey cond cted 
in Bangalore city in 1974, Muslim households had the 
lowest income. The monthly household income for Jains 
was Rs 1478, for Christians Rs 702, for Hindus Rs 652 
and for Muslims Rs 540. The reason for the lowest 
income -among Muslims was observed to be their strong 
concentration In less remunerative occupations. (Prakasa 
Rao: and Tewari, 1979, The Structure of an Indian 
Metropolis—A. Study of Bangalore, 1979, Allied, Delhi) 

Female education is an important social variable in 
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increasing family planning practice. All the three ORG 
surveys showed that with the increasing level of woman's 
education, family planning practice increased. Family 
planning practice increased with an increase in the level 
of family income too. - . 

Are religious differences in the family planning practice 
unique to India? Even in the USA, a developed country 
with high levels of modernisation, industrialisation and 
urbanisation, as late as in 1955 differences in’ family 


planning practice between White Protestants and Catholics 


were very large and corresponded to higher fertility 
levels among Catholics. But by 1982, all the major 
religious groups had experienced downward changes in 


expected family size and all used.effective contraceptive © 


methods including sterilisation, the pill and IUD. In spite 
of some convergence in the. patterns of family planning 
practice over time, significant differences in contraceptive 
use-styles remain among Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and those of no religious affiliation after multi-variate 
controls eliminated socio-economic and socio- 
demographic differences among these sub-populations. 
Thus the American experience shows that over time all 
religious groups will have a similar level of contraceptive 
usage: and there can be multiple contraceptive paths to 
similar levels of low fertility. (Gold Scheider and Mosher’ 
in Studies in Family Planning, January-Febuary 1988, 
pp.48-57) Based on this experience one can anticipate 


-that in India too family planning practice among different 


religious groups including Muslims will converge. 
To conclude, Islam is not against family planning and 


` Muslims do practise family planning. In fact in certain 


States in India, family planning practice among Muslims 
is higher than some other religious groups. In those 
States where it is lower, over time with socio-economic 


“ development, the practice among Muslims is expected to 


increase. - E 
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modernisation, technology upgradation, industrial 
restructuring or closure of industrial units. Besides 
ASSOCHAM, other organisations -have - also been 
assigned similar projects in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Indore. Two objectives of these workers’ assistance 
centres have been outlined: employment guidance and 
business development. The employment guidance bureau 
will conduct job market surveys to identify the trade or 
vocations where manpower is needed. The second 
function of self-employment requires training in 
entrepreneurial development. This warrants product 


` demand surveys so as to find areas in which. self- 


employment has a reasonable scope... 
The upshot of the entire argument is that the 


‘government, if it wants to reduce resistance to its 


policies of economic restructuring, shall have to coordinate 
with the trade unions and related organisations to 
develop programmes of workers’ educatian and training 
so that thay can be employed in emerging professions or 


set up as independent small entrepreneurs. E- 
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Sex Education and Population Contro! 


S. SAMI AHMAD 


$ he feasibility of the incorporation of sex education 
T in the schoo! curriculum is a contemporaneous 
issue of vigorous debate in India. On one side are 
those who feel that sex education helps prepare the 
children in realistic terms to follow the small family norm 
in the future and, therefore, it can effectively contribute in 
curbing. the rapid pace of the country’s population 
increase. On the other side the opponents find sex 
education only of a limited benefit in the population 
control and are against its teachig in schools on the plea 
that it would encourage immoral sexual activities among 
the children. 

Nevertheless, while sex education is regarded as 
a key element in stabilising the population growth in 
a number of developed countries like Australia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the USA,’ the 
recent researches in the West, though limited, 
suggest that access to information on the sex 
neither leads towards the children’s moral 
degeneration nor provokes them to indulge in 
immoral sexual activities.? Contrary to this, besides 
offering information pertaining to the ways and 
means to regulate sexuality and fertility, sex 
education provides an opportunity for explaining to 
children the significance of family life, the importance 
of love and mutual respect in sexual relations and a 
framework which stimulates the pupil towards the 
moral dimensions of their actions. 

Unfortunately, India in this regard continues to 
lag behind as here sex education has not been 
allowed in schools so far. As a result, a vast 
majority of the country’s population has remained 
ignorant ‘of the ethic of responsible behaviour in 
human reproduction and the consequences of 
exercising sexuality as well as ill-informed of the 
birth contro}‘measures. This scenario has over time 
not only encouraged various social taboos like child 
marriage, gender preference for sons and the 
custom of a large family size (which now on an 
average is about four children), but also helped 
perpetuate the birth rate which in spite of showing 
some decline, continues to be very high and 
presently with an annual addition of more than 20 
million live births, the crude birth rate in the country 
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is 30.3 Particularly the youngsters who constitute 
almost 40 per cent of the country's total population’ 
and are the most vulnerable socially, economically 
and health-wise, miserably suffer from inaccurate 
information and misconceptions regarding sexuality. 
For example, a recent study based on data 
collected from 256 post-graudate students (142 
male and 114 female students) of Utkal Univesity, 
Bhubaneswar, revealed that a majority of 
respondents had limited knowledge and vague 
awareness about the concept and programme. of 
family planning. Respondents were also not fully 
aware of different birth control methods which is a 
necessary precondition for the selection and use of 
the appropriate method. 


+ 


LACK cf sex education has also prevented the 


_ tendency of responsible sex in the most vulnerable 


sections of society. A large number of unwanted 
pregnancies and rapid spread of venereal diseases 
are certainly the undesirable consequences of 
ignorant sexual behaviour. Although human 
immunodeficiency virus (HIV) or Acquired 
Immunodeficiency Syndrome (AIDS) began relatively 
late in India, its rate of spread is alarming. 
Moreover, despite the non-availability of complete 
data on the spread of sexually transmitted diseases 
(STDs) among the country’s youth, anecdotal 
evidences in several recent studies reveal that a 
substantial number of young people in India are 
having unprotected sex without any knowledge of 
the formidable danger of HIV, AIDS or other 
sexually transmitted diseases. Scholars have ’ 
extrapolated that there will be more HIV infected 
people in 2000 AD in India than in the world today. 
Delhi alone was expected to have as many as 308 


‘AIDS cases in the year 1993.’ Since the population 


of 15-25 years represents one of the fastest 
growing age-group for HIV transmission in the 
country, there is every chance of increasing cases 
of HIV/AIDS infection among them unless youngsters 
are informed of the preventive measures of sexually 
transmitted diseases in general and HIV/AIDS in 
paritcular. 

In this context it is worthwhile to mention the role 
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of India’s family planning programme which was 
launched way back in 1952 to stabilise the population 
growth at a level consistent with the requirements of 
the national economy by bringing down the birth 
rate. For achieving this objective, from time to time 
the programme has adopted various approaches to 
provide information and services regarding birth 
control measures to eligible couples. But the policy 
planners and the experts alike agree that the 
programme has not been able to attain its full 
potential and its overall performance is still] below 
the desired level. 

Although too much emphasis on sterrlisation has 
less appeal for younger couples, and inappropriate 
government policies and poor quality of infrastructure 
are pointed out as the most glaring shortcomings of 
the programme, it has also completely ignored sex 
eduation as an effective medium to the make the 
younger generation small family conscious and 
thereby to prepare them to meet the challenge of 
the country's rapid population growth in the future. 
Not surprisingly then, any significant decline. in the 
existing six-member average family size in the near 
future seems to be a distant goal. Particularly in the 
relatively backward northern and north-central States 
where more than 40 per cent of the country’s 880 
million population stays, this drawback is felt more 
becuase in these States the family planning efforts 
have been relatively less successful and the family 
size still averages around five children, causing a 
slow pace of demographic change in the country. 


The main obstacles in the way of providing sex: 


education in India are, however, not difficult to 
identify. In spite of the remarkable socio-economic 
development in the country, the prevalance of 
overwhelming illiteracy, a very high proportion of 
rural population and the government’s inability to 
build up a strong public opinion over the need to 
bring down the birth rate have made the teaching of 
sex education in schools a complicated task. 
However, in view of the grave population problem 
confronting the country, we can no longer afford to 
wait for the attainment of any particular level of 
social advancement or economic development which 
atutomatically generates conditions conducive for 
imparting sex education to the children in schools. 
in fact in many developing countries like China, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia the planning for 
the small family size is already in practice due to 
the people’s awareness of the smail family norm 
and the birth control methods. Therefore, it is high 
time that by deliberately including sex education in 
the school curriculum the children are given an 
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insight into the totality of issues connected with 
sexual behaviour and convinced that planned 
parenthood is the real parenthood. It is neither anti- 
child in approach nor is it a matter of blind instinct. 
Instead, it is the source of mutual love, respect and 
harmony between husband and wife and also 
between parents and children. 

Although for controlling the country’s future 
population growth the idea of providing sex education 
in schools is highly appreciated, given the prevailing 
socio-cultural fabric of the country it is indeed a very 
radical step and in the beginning people are bound 
to be apprehensive of its implications. Therefore, 
the government will have to take the initiative in this 
regard by making necessary arrangements for its 
teaching in schools. Since sex education is to mark 
a new era in the school curriculum, it should begin 
in phases so that the curriculum is adequately 
developed and teachers are trained. Initially it can 
be imparted with the help of short stories, songs 
and plays. In this connection an example may be 
cited from an African country, Malawi, where comic 
books are used for providing sex education in 
schools.’ These books also discuss the problems of 
child abuse. India may also benefit from this 
experiment by working on similar lines. As far as 
the content of the curriculum is concerned, it should 
insude information about the changes human bodies 
undergo, the nature and dynamics of the reproductive 
process, the ways and means of planning the family 
size and the impact of fertility trends on population 
growth. 

it is hoped that the inclusion of sex education in 
schools in the country would go a long way in 
developing among the children a healthy attitude to- 
wards sexuality and promote rational opinion on 
limiting their family size when they become parents 
in the days to come. ‘a 
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Blindspots of Contemporary 
Communist Movement 


D.P. SEN 


Preamble 


n May 1993 a two-day international seminar 
E entitled “Contemporary World Situation and Validity 
of Marxism” was organised in Calcutta by the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) with great fanfare. When the 
socialist world of the USSR and East European countries 
has completely collapsed to give way to market economy 
(euphemism for capitalism) and is now a subject matter 
of history, the seminar was of great relevance and raised 
high hopes of the evolution of a new strategy and tactics 
._ in those who are interested in the communist movement. 
-However, those hopes were quite soon belied. the 
present paper is an exercise more or less on an allied 
subject written with the anticipation that it would be able 
to generate some discussion on the issues raised. 


Introduction 


Till the middle of this century, a large number of 
intellectuals, academicians, philosophers, writers, poets, 
anists and scientists of international and national fame 
either actively participated in or supported and were 
sympathetic to the cause of communism and the 
communist movement. Ta name only a few: Romain 
Rolland, Juliot Curie, Pablo Neruda, Rabindranath Tagore 
(all Nobel Laureates), J.D. Bernal, Needham, J.B.S. 
Haldane, M.N. Saha, P.C. Mahalanobis, Howard Fast, 
Paul Robeson. In the thirties British intellectuals like 
Christopher Caudweil and Ralph Fox at their prime age 
„ sacrificed their lives on the battlefield at Madrid as 
' soldiers of the International Brigade to save the Republic 
of Spain from the barbaric military attack by the fascist 
army led by General Franco. In those days many of our 
freedom fighters joined the communist movement for the 
economic and social emancipation of the poor and the 
downtrodden. A good fraction of the cream of the 
students of academies veered round the movement. 
Many of these people belonged to financially well-to-do 
families. At that time for a Communist or even a 
sympathiser or anyone associated with the trade union 
and/or peasant movements it meant imprisonment, 
physical torture, even death, hostility from owners and 
management, retrenchment, loss of a good career, etc. 


The author is a retired scientist who was on the 
faculty of the Central Food Technological Research 


Institute, Mysore. He is currently a consultant in 
food, fat and fish processing technology. 





In short, it meant privation and sacrifice in life. Thousands 
of activists all over the world sacrificed their lives for the 
cause, 

The origin of sympathy for and motivation to the 
cause may be traced to the theoretical premises of 
Marxism which were strengthened by the economic 
depression of 1930-32 in the capitalist world, the Great 
October Revolution of 1917 and associated rapid 
achievements of the first working class state of the 
USSR. An economically backward, semi-feudal country 
as Czarist Russia was during the first two decades of 
this century became one of the two superpowers less 
than half a century later by following Marxism and this 
certainly provided inspiration to others. 

During the last two-three decades a phenomenal 
change in the world’s political and economic situation 
has taken place. Whatever may be the reason, the 
productive forces of the capitalist world have proved to 
be superior to those of the socialist world. The collapse 
of the USSR and the socialist East European countries 
was not due to military aggression from the capitalist 
world but as a result of loss of faith in the system by their 
own people. The system had become worn out internally 
due to corruption, bureaucratisation and absence of 
freedom. 

In India and elsewhere, youth are no longer attracted 
to the communist movement. Intelligentsia and others 
associated with different disciplines of art and science 
have no longer any magnetic attraction to Marxism and 
assurance of social justice under the communist power. 


_Gone are the éarlier days when Marxism as an idea 


swept the imagination of the world. Now the attitude 
towards it is one of apathy if not hostility. In India and 
elsewhere, Communist Parties of different shades are no 
longer the rallying points of the youth and the people 
who would fight for a system of social justice, human 
dignity and freedom from poverty. One of them with 
“congenital” sycophancy to the communist leadership of 
the USSR, another one with a dogmatic adherence 
(almost similar to religious fundamentalism) to Marxism, 
Leninism and Stalinism, and the remaining groups 
(popularly known as Naxalites) with “infantile disorder” in 
the thinking and understanding of Marxism and the 
communist movement—all have lost their steam and 
credibility to provide leadership for social change and 
justice. 


Blindspots 


The presentation here ts confined to the effect of the 
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world’s productive forces and associated problems that 
have undergone profound changes in super-industrialised 
countries during the last three decades or so. Neither the 
resulting social, economic and political changes and 
effects nor the ethnic and religious problems with their 
Spreading tentacles in the developing countries are 
discussed. Marx postulated his theory of historical 
materialism and economic theory of history, class 
struggle and socialism during the middle of the nineteenth 
century more or less at the height of the Industrial 
Revolution. Obviously it was not possible for him to 
forsee the unfolding of future productive forces on such 
a massive scale as we are observing now. It is a pity that 
the communist leaderships of the last fifty years or so 
failed to comprehend the same. But Marx had hinted 
continuous advancement of the techniques of production. 


(A) New Technological Revolution 
Modern science and technology which made its 
beginning some 400 years ago ultimately brought about 


the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries and introduced mass production. A qualitative 
change in the productive forces took place. Subsequently 
during the last 50 years or so with the opening of new 
frontiers of science and technology, mankind has achieved 
another technological revolution called the New 
Technological Revolution. One of the significant aspects 
of this revolution is the introduction of “synthetic” or 
“artificial” intelligence (computors, microprocessors, 
robotics, etc.) in the production system. Space technology 
and the revolutionary change in the mass communication 
system are the other important contributions. Not only 
new technologies and new products have come into the 
market, but industries have been modernised and 
become less labour intensive while guaranteeing more 
productivity. Book-keeping and accounting achieved a 
new dimension as a result of computerisation. On the 
whole, the production rate received a quantum jump, 
decision-making became faster and the speed of life 
increased beyond imagination. 

Surplus value: With the advancement of science and 
technology, the surplus value created by human labour is 
increased. As a result of the New Technological Revolution 
the component of human labour in the production system 
has become unthinkably minimal and productivity 
correspondingly very high. The quality of labour is not 
considered for the present. The technology employed 
and associated social factors which were studied by 
Marx allowed distribution of only a comparatively small 
fraction and amount of surplus value to the working 
people. At present even without being. asked or being 
forced by the working class movement, the owners of 
the means of production show benevolence to the 
working people by providing them a higher quantum (not 
necessarily higher proportion) of surplus value. 


(B) Research and Development 
Scientific and technological research (henceforth 
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referred to as research) and development are quite 
different and distinct but supplementary to each other. 
Research produces knowledge and know-how but by 
itself does not produce a product or an operating 
process for commercial utilisation. Development is the 
part which leads to commercial utilisation of research. 
For research to become socially or commercially useful, 
laboratory results must be upgraded to an appropriate 
scale. Without this exercise research is nothing but new 
knowledge or reports providing new know-how and does 
not form the base of development. The developmental 
work means much money, dimensionally more than what 
is needed for research. 

In the capitalist world it is the profit-motive or market 
that acts as the driving force to translate research into 
commercial development. From the time of the Industrial 
Revolution the capitalist world has realised that research 
is important for development which gives it more surplus- 
value, more profit, more productively and more production. 
Ultimately it produces further capital. As a corollary to all 
these, it improves the quality of life of a man. The 
capitalist world thus understands the value not only of 
research but also of development. As a result, the 
capitalist world, with its origin in the Industrial Revolution 
some 300 years ago, gave birth to another technological 
revolution, that is, the New Technological Revolution of 
the present era. 

In a socialist economy in the absence of profit motive, 
only social consideration may be a driving force for 
development but it must be institutionalised. Otherwise it 
will be nothing but a smoke-screen for inaction. In the 
socialist system of the USSR, the importance of research 
was realised but the political leadership either failed to 
appreciate the importance of the developmental aspect 
thus starving it financially. Alternately it did not create 
appropriate institutional measures. Thus many substantive 
research contributions made by Soviet science were 
purchased, developed and utilised by the capitalist world 
while its own industrial apparatus was blind to them. The 
political leadership of the system had no understanding 
of the importance of linking its industrial development 
with its own research. Incidentally, it is worthwhile to note 
that in defence and allied industries the socialist system 
of the USSR showed positive technological advancement 


~ based on its own research and development; here self- 


preservation from the aggression of the capitalist world 
was the driving force. On the whole the means of 
production of the Soviet system remained more or less 
Static in the absence of any worthwhile driving force to 
improve it. But during the same period, the capitalist 
world made phenomal advancement by ushering in the 
New Technological Revolution. 

Research and development is highly capital intensive 
at present and requires special management and highly 
skilled manpower. The capitalist world is never miserly 
on research and development expenditure; it knows that 
this pays in the long run and pays profusely. 

One of the reasons for the collapse of the USSR was 
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its defeat in the field of research and development, more 
particularly in the latter. 
(C) Capital 

Capital is an important component for 
growth and for providing services to the people. 

The European countries which were fathers of the 
Industrial Revolution were also imperial powers. The 
surplus value created by the colonial people and usurped 
by the metropolitan countries, exploitation of the resources 
of the colonial countries and exploitation of the indigenous 
working class provided the capital. This capital can be 
compared to the seed money of an entrepreneur. The 
industrialised and super-industrialised capitalist world 
has now the advantages of high technology which 
requires huge financial input but at the same time gives 
high surplus value and generates enormous capital. 

For a socialist country, capital, formation may take 
place through the sacrifices or savings of its own people, 
or by the sale of its resources and products. It may also 
take loan from the capitalist world. Each way of solving 
the problem is fraught with danger of one kind or the 
other. People may refuse to make economic sacrifices 
thus requiring coarcion. Ultimately this may prove self- 
defeating as it happened in the USSR, 

The higher the form of technology, the more capital- 
intensive it is. In other words, technologies generated by 
the New Technological Revolution, though highly efficient 
and less labour-intensive, require huge capital. 

` The communist movement raises high expectations 
in the minds of the people during the political fight for 
power. But the problem of availability of the capital 
required to meet the expectation would come in due 
course, 

The People’s Republic of China has adopted its own 
path partly by borrowing from the other world and partly 
by creating an economy which its leadership has 
described as a socialist market economy. We shall have 
to wait to see the outcome of the experiment. 


industrial 


(D) Population Growth and Environmental Degradation . 

Taken the world as a whole, there is an explosion of 
population. This is mainly confined to the poor and 
developing countries. The population of industrialised 
and super-industrialised countries of Europe, the USA 
and Japan is for all practical purposes static. 

The population of the world even at the present level 
and the economic stratification have put a tremedous 
premium on its natural resources, environment and eco- 
system. 

The cumulative effect of industrialisation of the 
developed world has made environmental degradation 
an irreversible reality and not mearly a theoretical mental 
luxury of a few inteHectuals. Acid rain, greenhouse effect, 
ozone holes and air`pollution are a few manifestations. 
To this are added the industrial and developmental 
activities of the developing world who are newcomers in 
the field, All these may lead to an environmental death- 


trap for mankind without any means of redemption. 

Additionally, nuclear power generation in peacetime 
and nuclear war (the possibilty of which has receded 
now for the time being) carry the potential hazard of 
environmental pollution through an overdose of radiation. 

The communist movement would face more problems 
in this regard than the capitalist world. It is committed to 
provide minimum amenities and a better quality of life to 
all the downtrodden and the poor. The capitalist world 
has no such commitment and is concerned with the well- 
being of a minor section of its people. The USSR had 
faced this problem in spite of the vastness of the country 
and its enormous natural reasources. 


(E) Character of the Present-day Working Class 

The New Technological Revolution and massive 
expansion of the service sector have changed the 
character of the organised working class in two ways: (1) 
except mining and metallurgical industries, hard manual 
labour is more or less a thing of the -past; the working 
class no longer consists of blue-collared people but white 
collared men also; and (ii) these men are paid adequately 
compared to a worker in the unorganised sector. The 
working class, better to term them as working people, is 
quite different from that studied and described by Marx 
in the Communist Manifesto published about hundred/ 
fifty years ago. The trade union movement is well 
recognised by the management and the working people 
are in a better bargaining position. Owners of industries 
of the New Technological Revolution are in a better 
mood to pay more as the surplus value created is more. 
As a result, the working people of the organised sector 
seem to have lost their revolutionary character as was 
envisaged by Marx. 


(F) Human Rights and Freedom 

The socialist system as built up in the USSR stifled 
and choked free thinking, human rights and dignity and 
freedom by institutional measures or coercion. It did not 
matter whether these were within the framework of 
socialism and social justice. However, as we have seen, 
this alienated its own people and proved to be self- 
defeating. The author of The Satanic Verses was served 
with a fatwa of death by the religious head of the Islamic 
State of Iran. This attack on the freedom of expression is 
totally unjustified: However, this is comparable to the 
curbs (of course not by the fatwa of death although 
deaths for dissidents ere not in the least uncommon 
under Stalin or his heirs) imposed on quite a number of 
litterateurs and human rights activists by the Soviet 
leadership on the pretext of saving the system, that is, in 
the interest of the Soviet people. Again. Stalin, the 
uncrowned king of the communist movement for about 
20-30 years, supported with all the political force at his 
disposal Lysenko, an agro-scientist-cum-demagogue and 
charlatan, and crushed the world famous school of 
scientific genetics of his own country and disgraced its 
top scientists. Is it not similar to the harrassment mated 
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out to Galileo Galilei, one of the greatest scientists of the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century by the Christian priesthood? 
it is a most disgraceful role played by the system and we 
see similar dogmatic and retrograde attitude in the 
present-day religious fundamentalists. 

The suffocating atmosphere thus .created stifled 
initiative in all fields of creative activities including 
research and development. Research requires a free 


atmosphere and developoment requires initiative. In the — 


Soviet system all these were lacking. 

In contrast, the industrialised and super-industrialised 
countries of the capitalist world at present allow human 
rights, legal facilities and freedom within the ambit of 
their philosophy, that is, capitalism, despite their nefarious 
role of subversion, political murder, military attacks, etc. 
outside. their frontiers. These countries show scant 
respect for human rights and freedom when their 
national interests or the interests of their system are 
involved. 


Future Prospects and Possibllities 


The disintegration of the socialist system alongwith the 
present flourishing condition of the capitalist world has 
created a sweet illusion about capitalism and a negative 
attitude towards socialism and the communist movement. 
In the battle between the two systems, the socialist one 
stands defeated for the time being. Also the socialist 
system is alienated from the intellectuals of the world. 
On the whole the subjective condition of the world is 
hostile to any worthwhile communist movement. 

Marx gave us a scientific theory of the operation of 
capitalism and showed its inherent contradictions which 
would lead to a socialist system. The New Technological 
‘Revolution has led to an enormous expansion of the 
productive capacity in the super-industrialised countries 
of the West. The system tan only survive by promotion 
of markets, that is, a consumerist culture. But this cannot 
be done on a perpetual basis and is not sustainable. thus 
the present boom of the capitalist world is going to give 
rise to crises, depression and “explosions” in due 
course. Modern capitalism Creates its own tensions and 
problems. Secondly, to avoid any future crises, the 
present capitalist world is trying to, develop a united front 
(as, for example, G-7 or EEC) to establish its hegemony 
all over the world. Yet inter-capitalist rivalry and fight to 
control the market in future cannot be ruled out. Till such 
an avalanche descends, the communist movement is 
bound to function on a low-key and peripheral basis. 

There is a possibility of an attack on the fundamental 
trade union rights of the working people and on the 
human rights and dignity that have been acquired 
through the struggles of the last hundred years. 

The world is divided into industrialised and super- 
industrialised North and the poor, developing South. The 
North will try to establish its hegemony over the South by 
its technological ‘superiority, economic might, industrial 
and finance capital and military force (if necesary). This 
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has the potentiality of giving birth to a new type of 
imperialism. The national bourgeoisie may associate with 
international capital as a junior partner of as a comprador. 
Such a possibility is already discernible in India in the è 
liberalisation policy of the government. In India and 
elsewhere in the developing world, lopsided developments 
are at present taking place. Certainly these run against 
the interests of the common people. 

- The working people of the state sector and organised 
sector should be made conscious of their responsibility. 
Involvement in’ production and management are 
particularly essential in the state sector industries and 
services. Like the private owners, the working people 
should have the feeling of ownership of the state sector 
because it ultimately belongs to them. The state sector 
industries and services are not for milking. The above 
psychology and resultant change in the approach of the - 
communist movement are essential. 

In a developoing country like India, major sections of 
the population (unorganised, agricultural labour, daily 
wage-earners, unemployed, tribal people, socially, 
backward classes, the poor) live below the poverty line in ‘= 
abject conditions without any facility, security and justice. | 
These sections require particular attention. Perhaps 
these people are the main revolutionary force at present 
and for the future. 


Conclusion 


The world is not at present subjectively and objectively 
prepared for a social upheaval and change. However, 
the present situation cannot be everlasting. Technology 
cannot solve the social problems generated by it. The 
production relations inherent in a capitalist society are 
likely to transform it ultimately into a socialist order—a 
genuinely humane one at that—as a logical evolution of 
the society. Till the worldwide objective conditions 
mature, the communist movement may concentrate on a 
few rearguard actions with new orientations in thinking. , 
Certainly the Communist Manifesto of Marx no longer © 
holds good for the present epoch; at the same time only 
a socialist production system as envisaged by Marx can 
bring order to mankind in the long run. At present the 
communist movement has temporarily lost the battle but 


it is expected to win the war. Blindspots . of the 


communist movement do not erode the-basic tenets of 
Marxism. These only show that the strategy of the 
movement is to be changed completely to suit the 
present situation. And there is no justification to throttle 
democracy in the name of class struggle as the 
Communists in every one-party “proletarian dictatorship” 
have practised with utter ruthlessness at times. A total 
overhaul of that approach is the first priority for 
Communists the world over. This does not militate ? 
against the essence of Marxist philosophy the running 

thread of which is human happiness on the global scale ‘ 
with Man at the centre of consideration. a 
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Kanoria Jute Mill Workers’ Struggle 
A Movement with a Difference 
KUNAL CHATTOPADHYAY 


This is an incisive article placing the struggle of the Kanoria Jute Mill workers in West Bengal in the proper 
perspective. Unfortunately the struggle, a trail-blazer in the contemporary trade union movement, has failed to 


attract national attention. With that end in view this is being reproduced here from The Telegraph. 


or several years, at least since Mikhail Gorbachev 

launched his perestroika and glasnost, socialists 

and communists of various hues have been 
debating the future of socialism. Even if one swallow, 
particularly in the present economically stagnant West 
Bengal, does not make a summer, the struggle of the 
workers of the Kanoria Jute Mill throws some light on 
that debate. 

In this struggle, virtually the entire workforce of a 
factory is confronting the employers on a number of vital 
issues. The confrontation began with a three-day strike 
by the workers demanding the wages and bonus due to 
them, In a time honoured practice the management 
declared a lockout. 

For the jute barons of West Bengal lockouts have 
always been a favourite weapon during industrial disputes. 
At present, nine jute mills are locked out in the State. 
This, despite the fact that the jute industry is making 
considerable profits. 

Having taken the first crucial step of uniting the entire 
workforce under one organisation—the Shramik Sangrami 
Sangathan—the workers of the Kanoria Jute Mill 
challenged the writ of the established trade unions. It 
should be noted this action has a precedent. The 
workers of Sonali tea garden had mobilised themselves 
in a similar manner sometime back. However, a jute mill 
employing 4500 workers is a different matter altogether. 

The jute barons of West Bengal operate monopolisti- 
cally. Thus a handful of mill owners’ decisions affect the 


lives of thousands of workers. The workers of the, 


Kanoria Jute Mill have challenged this. They have 
insisted that they, no less than their employers, have the 
right to know the “secrets” of the factory. 

Glasnost, they have demanded, must begin with the 
ledger books of banks, big industry, and centralised 
transport. They have demanded the right to scrutinise 
the owner's claims, and reject them if necessary. 

The struggle may have begun as a purely economic 
one and the workers may have repudiated certain 
political parties, but it is not a rejection of politics. By 
challenging the sanctity of capitalist ownership the mill's 
workers are confronting the state itself. 

The logic of this struggle is to widen the class front. 
But every struggle of class against class is tendentially 


political. Ifthe struggle in this jute mill inspires the 


workers of the Victoria Jute Mill and of other factories, 
one of the most powerful and oldest capitalist power 
blocs in eastern India will be imperilled. Moreover, such 


—Editor 


a struggle will have a revolutionary fallout. 

These possibilities explain the response of the 
established trade unions and “official” Marxists. The 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, Jyoti Basu, suddenly 
woke up to find virtues in the functioning of the Indian 


© Jute Manufacturers’ Association. 


The management of the Kanoria Jute Mili naturally 
called the workers’ move illegal and lodged a first 
information report. The trade unions failed to support the 
workers. Instead, denunciations from trade unionists 
have come thick and fast. They feel since the Left Front 
is in power in West Bengal the workers’ actions are 
uncalled for. : 


+ 


WHAT the Kanoria workers are trying to establish has, in 
fact, a name in the annals of working class history— 
workers’ control over production. It is obvious such a 
system cannot last forever within a capitalist framework. 
Controt at the factory level leads to struggle for political 
control. When thousands of workers take over a factory 
and attempt to run it democratically and with their own 
expertise it is class action of a high order. 

Father Gapon, who led the “Bloody Sunday” 
demonstration that sparked off the Aussian revolution of 
1905 had begun as a Zubatovist or police unionist. Are 
the leaders or the so-called instigators of the workers of 
the Kanoria Jute Mills like Gapon? 

When Bolsheviks such as S.I. Gusev—not surprisingly, 
later a supporter of Joseph Stalin—opposed Gapon and 
his calls for agitation, Vladimir Lenin admonished them 
and explained that the vanguard status of the Communist 
Party had to be earned through staying with the real 
struggles of the.workers. 

The established Left in West Bengal has reacted to 
the struggle in Phuleswar by insisting true socialist 
consciousness resides only in trade union headquarters 
and Communist Party offices, not in the actual struggles 
of workers. Consequently, when the workers establish 
workers’ control and challenge capitalism, these Leftists 
claim the workers are actually aiding capitalists, if not 
acting as the tools of imperialists. And, of course, such 
workers, through their irresponsible actions, damage that 
immortal “weapon of struggle”—ihe Left Front. 

Workers at the Victoria Jute Mill have expressed 
solidarity with the Kanoria workers. So has the 
Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha. These are forms of class 
action which, despite their limited size, constitute a great 
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advance. 

“Solidarity” expressed by a trade union leader, unless 
it really reflects the mood of the rank and file, amounts to 
little when battles are waged. The Kanoria incident is 
different. Should it succeed even partially, it will be 
‘showing a path to workers in other factories: the working 
class must fight because it cannot afford to carry out 
intellectual debates on socialism. Should the solidarity 
actions spread, the existing trade union leadership, no 
less than the owners, will be threatened. 

The Kanoria workers have not rejected trade unionism. 
They have rejected corrupt trade unionism. In doing so 
and in ‘ascertaining their class independence they make 
for that swallow that points, if not to the coming of 
summer, at least to the road forward. 

It is not because there is a Left government in West 
Bengal that a revolutionary workers’ movement could be 


reborn. To quote a famous revolutionary, “The only 
‘subject’ which merits today the role of director is the 
collective ‘ego’ of the working class. The working class 
demands the right to make its mistakes and learn in the 
dialectic of history.” 1 

For owners the ideal worker is one who works when 
ordered to, takes home whatever pay is offered and 
does not indulge in anti-management activities like 
unionism. But for any truly Leftist party, solidarity with 
militant workers is the touchstone of Leftism. 

What Kanoria has shown is the rebirth of proletarian 
democracy, of workers’ control, of the sole genuine 
promise of socialism of the future. The struggle is an 
infant with all the characteritics senile adulthood considers 
imperfect. Communists should nurture this baby, not 
assist its stranglers. a 

(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 
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An Army of Petticoats? 


he Indian army is a significant 
T segment of our national life. 
Day in and day out, the national 


dailies project on their editorial pages, 


the learned views of defence 
correspondents (retired senior officers 
mostly) on threats across the border, 
inadequacy of defence preparedness, 
insufficient funds allocated for 
-defence, excessive role in internal 
security and so on. Rarely do we find 
any scribe describing the fat lining 
the bellies of the bloated brass, the 
latent and manifest perks and 
privileges of this gentry, their feudal 
life-styles, their brazen careerism and 
venality. 

Ashok Mahajan’s Uniformly Crazy 
is a whiff of fresh air in the stale 
atmosphere created by the military 
public relations machinery in the 
media. The book is a long string of 
catchy verses on the ills besetting the 
army, laced with effervescent charm 
and roguish wit. The verses are 
roughly in the shape of limericks, a 
genre notorious for its bawdiness, as 


The reviewer is a Research 
Scholar, Centre for Linguistics 
and English, School of Lan- 


guages, Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity, New Delhi. 
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William Cole once pointed out in his 
Fireside Book of Humorous Poetry. 
The limeriok packs \aughs 
anatomical, 
Into space that is quite economical; 
But the good ones I've seen 
So seldom are clean, 
And the clean ones so seldom are 
comical! 
But when you read Uniformly 


ı Crazy, you may not entirely agree 


with this idea. Every piece, almost, is 
not only hygienic’ but hilarious. Besides 
narrating several structural and 


Uniformly Crazy by Ashok 


Mahajan; Rupa & Co.; 1993; 
pp. 125; Rs 40. i 





organisational aberrations in an 
anecdotal manner, the slender tome 
is replete with spoofs on senior wives 
with a panache for wearing their 
husbands’ ranks. Samples: 

There once was a Brigadier called 

Mago 

Whose spouse was a real virago; 

All the junior wives 

Simply ran for their lives ; 

At brigado functions screaming, 

‘phago, bhago’'! 


Rumours are getting ripe and riper 
The First Lady's no woman but a 
viper; 


One hiss to the Commander 

About critters who offend her 

Down they slump as if shot by a 
Sniper. 


Scores of soldiers vent their grouses 

Misemployed in Flagstaff houses 

it seems from their talk 

Not China or Pak 

Our greatest threat—the Generals’ 

Spouses ! 

The military stratocracy is scarcely 
going to like the idea that it has been 
shown to be some kind of a medieval 
pornocracy, an army of petticoats. 
Whatever it be, | bet the book will 


brew storms in olive-green circles, ` 


and soon you could hope to see 


` subalterns humming away these 


tongue-in-cheek limericks at army 
messes and bars. 

Incidentally, Mahajan has been 
published earlier by Oxford University 
Press (Goan Vignettes and Other 


-Poems, 1986), and this, his fourth 
book, carries the usual stamp of his. 


technical virtuosity and skill, Paucity 
of space prevents me from illustrating 
that Uniformly Crazy not only offers 
fun to lay readers but also holds out 
promise to the research-minded, as a 
unique experiment in Onomastic and 
Sociolinguistics, in its intricate use of 
Indian proper nouns and native 
speech-mannerisms. E 
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“Clash of Civilisations” 


And Never the Twain Shall Meet... 


NEELESH MISRA 


O East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet... 
—Rudyard Kipling 


Taken as a whole a political theory can hardly be said to be’ 
true... It includes valuations and predilections, personal or 
collective, which distort the perception of fact, the estimate 
of probability, and the weighing of compatibilities. The most 
that criticism can do is to keep these three factors, as much 
as possible, distinct: to prevent preferences from claiming 
the inevitableness of logic or the certainty of fact. 
—George H. Sabine 
A History of Political Theory' 


have invoked fiftyseven years old words of Sabine: 

Samuel P. Huntington (SPH) and his detractors 

are too much to handle for us, mere mortals. 
Though his much-discussed article—The Clash Of 
Civilisations—will be a year old in not many months from 
now, it still continues to be religiously discussed and 
quibbled upon. The issue is indeed momentous, and has 
drawn seemingly farfetched assertions, with SPH making 
a confident prophecy that “the next world war, if there Is 
one, will be a war between civilisations” and Fouad Ajami 
going to the other extreme and telling us that "civilisations 
do not contro! states, states control civilizations”. The 
heat is on. 


Political Sutrealism 

SPH has made; to say the least, a very brave 
attempt: he has done a profound analysis of the present 
worid order in terms of culture—a gentlemanly commodity 
less talked of in the realms of political science, dominated 


mm by uncultured {pun intended, please!) entities like bloody 


class revolutions and heartless Hedonism. | hope | do 
not sound absurd when | say that Huntington has 
introduced, if | may call it so, a kind of surrealism in 
mechanical, political talk. Those who are acquainted with 
the poetry of Gulzar (whom | regard a surrealist) will 
know what | mean—at one level, he is talking of an 
abstract, distant phenomenon; and on another, the same 
things he mentions are right here, before us. So, a 
“clash of civilisations” sounds something far away ‘in 
space and time, an almost metaphysical happening; and 
yet, it is right before us, in our everyday lives—to most 
Indians, an Angrez (no matter how much demographic 
barriers break down) is, after all, an Angrez and to many 
~ Muslims, a qafir, despite everything, is a qafir. 

‘However, this mention of culture while analysing 
politics is not all that new. Ever since anthropology and 
sociology came to actively influence political analysis, 


there has always been this undercurrent in political talk 
that veers towards culture. Jn what sounds like a direct 
precursor to SPH's thesis, historian William H. McNeill 
said three decades ago: 

The rise of Greek civilisation from the status of a peripheral 

offshoot of the Middle East to equality with and superiority 

over that ancient centre marked a fundamental turning point 

in civilised history. The era of Middle Eastern dominance 

thereby came to an end; and a complicated cultural 

interplay began among the major civilised communities of 

Europe, the Middle East, india and China. Something like a 

balance of cultures arose in Eurasia, a balance which was 

to last until 1500 AD when Europe began to assert a new 

dominance over all of the peoples and cultures of the 

world,? {emphasis added) 

Even Thomas L. Thorson, writing in 1973, talks of a 
“Western Man” and an “Eastern Man”.° 

The achievement of SPH lies in tapping these 
undercurrents and building up a whole hypothesis from 
these frittered away analyses. He borrows the phrase 
“clash of civilisations” from Bernard Lewis* and then 
constructs a whole thesis that explains the violence that 
has come to be associated with competing cultures. The 
borrowed phrase itself gives an archaic, ancient 
impression of battle-cries and lances and horses and 
blood and dust (this is clever usage as it is describing 
principally violent conflicts between Islam, Christianity, 
Confucianism and Hinduism, all ancient derivatives). Like 
a poet he deliberately employs the delicately chosen 
language so as to build up the seriousness of his 
argument and the scenario. Have a look at the words he 
uses: 

“the clash of civilisations”, 
future”, 

“the struggle”, 
bloodshed’... 

On this aspect, he says: 

Differences do not necessarily mean conflict, and conflict 

does not necessarily mean violence. Over the centuries, 

however, differences among civilisations have generated 

the most prolonged and the most violent conflicts...$ 


“the battle lines of the 


“the flash points for crisis and 


Culture or Religion? 

Students of world history and world politics will agree 
that the hypothetical “clash” has indeed happened. In a 
big historical muddle, the Muslims have constantly 
crossed swords with the Christians and the Hindus, the 
Blacks with the Muslims, the Christians with the Jews. 
The point is—who is at war? Are cultures fighting each 
other? Or religions? This might seem semantic jugglery, 
but the difference has to be made clear in view of the 
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Clash thesis, SPH doesn't. He jumbles up religion and 
culture, fudges the difference between them, and ends 
up using one for the other and both for each other. You 
might say that religion and culture are the same, or to 
water it down, parts of the intersection set. Of course, 
they are. In the Asian context at least, religion begets 
culture (and sometimes the other way round). But we are 
wanting to draw the “battle lines” between civilisations— 
demarcate them geographically—and that way, it just 
doesn’t work. 

Let us take the example of Islam. The general 
impression of ‘Islamic culture’ is made up of ancient 
` institutions, medieval practicas,‘ communal stringence, 
blood and gore, hatred and vengeance (Khomeini style), 
segregation of women and widespread illiteracy. This is 
the prevalant view in the West about islam, and the past 
as well as. the present have sought to confirm it. The 
West has not left any opportunity—from the Salman 
Rushdie affair to the alleged involvement of the Egyptian 
extremist, Mahmoud Abouhalima ("Mahmud the Red”), 
and others in the bombing of the World Trade Centre—to 
castigate the religion as a “fundamentalist faith”. (Time)® 
‘A part of it is definitely true, for many sections of Islamic 
society have not yet got out of the “time warp” of 
medievalism. The Arabian concept of justice—of public 
flogging and capital punishment—for example, is cruel, 
to say the least, and will very well prompt any Westerner 
to say, what jolly old Mr Bumble did in Dickens’ Oliver 
Twist. “The law is an ass”. This allegedly quadruped law 
happens to be a product of religion. This is the major 
strain of culture in “the sweep of Islamic nations from 
Maghreb to Pakistan”, to use M.J. Akbar's phrase. 
But—and this is the fundamental question—do a Russian 
Muslim, and an Indonesian Muslim, and a Chinese 
Muslim, and an African Muslim, share this concept of 
culture? Religion, yes. Roza, namaaz, azaan, bagrid, 
muharram, maybe yes. But culture—this concept of 
culture? SPH sets out to decisively, with a marker, 
demarcate religions—not cultures. The Islam of South- 
East Asia with major Hindu and Buddhist influences, is 
similar in religion—not in culture—to the Middie Eastern 
Islam, and does in no way relate to the revivalist, 
assertive Islam that SPH refers to. Neither does the 
Russian. Nor the Chinese. Nor the African. So within the 
one big monolith of a religion, there might be openings 
for other religions to seep through. One religion might 
consist of more than one cuitural strains. Hinduism, 
Christianity, Islam, Buddhism—you name it, they have it. 

The question doesn't end there. How will SPH classify 
the Whites of South Africa, with a typical Western 
contempt for the Blacks and yet an inherent sense of 
South African culture? Or the Japanese? And how will he 
classity the millions of Negroes in his own country—the 
“Real America” of Tony Morrison that lives in its 
suburbs, its shanty towns, its poverty? Just where will 
SPH hide Tracy Chapman’s America? 


The Dissection of Culture ; 
In my view, he commits yet another basic error. He 


dismembers the map of the world pointing out the 
cultural “fault lines” between civilisations. This is not so 
easily done. Culture is a pretty difficult thing to confine 
into boundaries. It blows across lands. You cannot 
compartmentalise culture, draw a Lakshman rekha 
across continents as William Wallace has done in the 
map used alongwith the article. SPH seems to be 
following a mechanical approach to a thing as abstract 
as culture, and can neither explain nor concede any 
cross-cultural ventilation. In SPH’s scheme of things, the 
civilisations are “at war", and the only commodities 


. exchanged in war are blows, So his system does not 


take note of trivialities like the immense influence of 
British culture in the building up of Indian institutions, 
beliefs, constitutionalism—in short, the Indian persona; 
or the soothing impact of the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Vedanta—of the very Indian mimansa (inquiry) to the 
West bathed in Hedonism; or the influence of islam on 
Indian culture and of Vedic thought on Sufism; or of 
Hindu and Buddhist though on the rest of Asia...Here, 
SPH has a blurred vision. He has a world view but his 
telescope is on the American sense of superiority and his 
article, though inadvertantly, brandishes the American 


. elitism. This is not surprising, since the Olin Institute’ 


project under. which this article is written is called “The 
Changing Security Environment and America's National 
Interests”. 

There’s more. SPH begins the article saying that the 
supposed ‘clash’ is between “Western, CGontucian, 
Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, Slavic-Orthodox and possibly 
African” civilisations; towards the end he says it’s going 
to be “West and the Rest”. We are not told if this refers 
to the “Rest” en bloc (in which case he would be 
contradicting his earlier view) or everybody against 
everybody as the first statement implies (in which case 
he would contradict his West versus Rest theory).’ 

But these are technicalities. What SPH misses totally 
is the nature of the Great Schism on the globe. He 
cannot have misjudged it—he either ignores ìt, or his 
Western mind refuses to acknowledge it. Yes, the world 
is torn apart into West and East but it is not so much on 
the basis of culture as on the basis of colour and 
race—this international varna vyavastha has its fair- 
skinned Aryans—the West, and the unfortunate dark 
Dasas—the ‘niggers’, the ‘sheikhs:, the ‘Asians’...aren’t 
colour and race the most major “fault lines” on the 
globe? [The new European visa policy blacklisting 127 
countries {including all Asian, African and Caribbean 
countries) is the latest example of this. The policy literally 
divides up 127 Black and 20 White nations.] Isn't it the 
most potent cause of hatred and prejudice, much, much 
more than any feeling which has to do with the culture of 
either zealots or saints? ‚Haven't we heard of the 
Dotbusters® of America and the neo-Nazi movement in 
Germany and racial violence at a hundred other places? 
Hasn't it much more to do with the ingrained apartheid in 
minds (which do not digest a supposedly ‘inferior’ race 
getting the better of natives), than any contraption called 
culture? If clash of civilisations is the name he chooses 
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for racialism, I’m sorry he’s being cruelly euphemistic. 
And if the differentiation has to be on the basis of 
culture, it cannot be religious culture. If you ask me to 
sum up in two words the war between the East and the 
West, it has traditionally been Scienticism and Spiritualism, 
between action and thought, between brawn and brain. It 
seems that the same difference is on the mind of Robert 
M. Pirsig when he writes the following lines in Zen and 
. the Art of Motorocycle Maintenance on a character, 
Phaedrus, who is studying Oriental Philosophy at the 
Banaras Hindu University: 
...But one day in the classroom the professor of philosophy 
was blithely expounding on the illusory nature of the world 
for what seemed the fiftieth time and Phaedrus raised his 
hand and asked coldly if it was believed that the atomic 
bombs that had dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
illusory. The professor smiled and said yes. That was the 
end of the exchange. 
Within the boundaries of Indian philosophy that answer 
might have been correct, but for anyone else who reads 
newspapers regularly and is concerned with such things as 
mass destruction of human beings that answer was 
~, hopelessly inadequate. He left the classroom, left India and 
gave up? 
This might sound like a derogation—it isn’t. Both 
points of view have their pros and cons and many Indian 
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students would have done the same thing as Phaedrus 
(in any case, professors of philosophy are supposed to 
give these sorts of answers). Read the next two 
sentences in the book: 
..His pursuit of what has been called the ghost of reason 
had been given up. Because he'd given up, the surface of 
life was comfortable for him. 
This, in essence, is a “class of civilisations”. 


+ 


SO it seems that both—this conflict of cultures as wel! as 
the intellectual skirmishes over Huntington’s commentary 
on it—are but half-truths. While the grappling match 
continues, we (mere mortals) can have our own world 
view (with our telescopes firmly placed on landian soll, 
mind you!) and come to terms with some impcrtant—and 
uncomfortable—issues that Professor Huntington has 
raised. The whole gamut of answers can be summarised 
in two short questions: 

One. is there a clash of civilisations? Or is it the 
normal course of human sociology, yet another phase in 
the chequerboard of history? 

Two. Is there a clash of civilisations? Or is it what 
McNeill calls “a complicated cultural interplay” among 
civilised communities, a form of cross-cultural ventilation? 
is it empirically violent? 

And if the answer to these is a hesitant, anxious ‘Yes’, 
| tell you we're in for trouble. E 


Footnotes 


1. Oxford, 1937, Preface to first edition. 

2. William H. McNeill, The Rise Of The West, University of 
Chicago Press, 1963, p. 116. 

3. George H. Sabine and Thomas L. Thorson (ed.), A History of 
Political Science, Oxford, 1973, p. 14. This chapter was added 
by Thorson after Sabine’s death. 

4. Huntington cites this phrase from Lewis’ article, “The Roots Of 
Muslim Rage”, which appeared in both, The Atlantic Monthly 
and Time. 

5. Samuel P. Huntington, “The Clash of Civilisations?”, Foreign 
Affairs, Summer 1993, p. 25. 

6. Time magazine, issue dated October 25, 1993. The letters to 
the editor in this issue summarise the conflicting opinions on 
‘Islamic terrorism’. 

7. Samuel P. Huntington, op. cit, pages 25 and 48 respectively. 

8. Racial prejudice—implicit or explicit—has always been a part 
of the American attitude to foreigners. However, the Dotbusters 
were one of those organised groups, which had the declared 
purpose of eliminating Indians. They were formed to ‘bust’ the 
‘dots’ (bindis). 

9. Robert M. Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, 
Corgi, 1986, p. 137. 
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OQ the 26th January 1950 we are going to enter into a 
life of contradictions, An politics we will have have equality 
and in social and economic life we will have inequality, Gn 
' politics we will be recognising the principle of one man one 
vote, and one vote one value, In our social and economic life, 
we shall by reason of our social and economic structure, 
continue to deny the principle of one man one value, How 
fong shall we continue to five this fife of contradictions? 
How long should we continue to deny equality in our social 
and economic life? Cf we continue it for long, we will do so 
only by putting our political democracy in peril, We must 
remove this contradiction at the earfiest possible moment, or 
else those who suffer from inequality will blow up the 
structure of political democracy which this Assembly has so 
faboriousty built up. 

— Bebesabee Dr Chima Kong byrobadion 


(last speech in the Constituent Assembly, November 25, 1949) 
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Mainstream 
We Shall Overcome 


s we step into the fortyfifth year of this country's transformation into 
A a sovereign democratic Republic through the adoption of a 
Constitution which reinforced Indian independence and projected our 
distinct identity in the global arena, we can justifiably be proud of our 
modest achievements braving heavy odds. The reasonable degree of 
Success we have achieved in registering progress as a developing state is 
regarded by many as inconsequential in comparison with the growth rate, 
Say, of the Asian tigers—the newly industrialised countries of South-East 
Asia. However, such a comparison is pointless given the stupendous 
tasks India has had to face on account of its diversity, vastness, 
burgeoning populace, and back-breaking poverty flowing from prolonged 
colonial exploitation and persisting feudal oppression—factors which the 
NICs did not encounter, 

If at all any comparison has to be made it should be with a comparably 
populous country with some similarities—China. There is no gainsaying 
that China has recorded considerable development of late, its spectacular 
economic recovery having obliterated in a large measure the nightmare of 
the Cultural Revolution days. Votaries of the free market are prompt to 
attribute this to the Chinese flexibility in “opening up” much more than 
India. What is, however, conveniently forgotten is the contribution made 
by land reforms to the present-day economic upswing in China as a 
whole—something which eluded India due to a variety of reasons. Yet 
what India sought—that is, growth with justice—within a democratic 
framework was indeed an uphill task. The overall advance it has been 
able to secure despite the inherent handicaps imposed on account of the 
absence of an authoritarian structure is thus Striking, if nothing more. 

Such an assessment cannot, however, make one blind to the manifold 
problems besetting us. The most dangerous of these was manifest in the 
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, Hindutva offensive a year ago. That posed a Serious challange to our very 
existence not only as a secular democracy: but also a pluralist society as 


guaranteed by the Constitution. In the Republic Day Special 1993 it was 
written in these colums : 

... if we do not bestir ourselves to defend the Republic and its Constitution with all the 

Strength, logic and rationality at our command, India cannot be rescued from 

dismemberment. The perspective today is thus to preserve the Republic and its 

Constitution, the best guarantee of our integrity and unfettered development as a 

pluralist society which the protagonists of Hindutva cannot countenance. 

Today after twelve months the Hindutva threat has somewhat abated 
as a result of a unique awakening of the socially deprived and the 
dispossessed especially in the Hindi heartland, the very arena of the 
majoritarian communal onslaught. To that extent the process of weakening 
of our Constitution has been arrested. The rise of Dalit power, a 
remarkable phenomenon, offers fresh tributes to the contributions of our 
political and social reformers—Mahatma Gandhi and Dr Bhimrao Ramji 
Ambedkar. 

Yet the country’s sovereignty is in peril thanks to the offensives of 
those powerful vested interests steeped in the dependency paradigm 
fostered by the World Bank and IMF. Thus the concept of Nehruvian self- 
reliance is being given up in the name of ‘globalisation’. The enormous 
concessions to the multinationals in practically every sphere of activity has 
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come as a new danger to both our Constitution and 
the Republic. The public sector, which—despite all 
its deformities—helped to ensure vitality in crucial 
areas of social importance, is about to be dismantled 
as serious attempts are underway to subvert 
several profit-making public sector concerns at the 
behest of the Fund-Bank lobby. 

In the international field the pressures of the sole 


surviving superpower to compel India to accept its . 


diktat are mounting with every passing day. Kashmir 
and human rights, NPT and Punjab are just ploys to 
force India to submit to its whims. No doubt the 
global scenario in the absence ot the countervailing 
force of the USSR has become more forbidding 
than ever before for the developing world. Yet was 
it necessary for a country like India to capitulate 
without even a murmur of protest in a multilateral 
forum like GATT? By accepting the Dunkel proposals 
have we not circumscribed our sovereignty? 

These pressures are bound to increase in the 
coming days. It is not as if we are incapable of 
meeting these on our own. But in order to do so we 
must guarantee our internal. consolidation. The 
federal polity we have set for us can take shape 
only through decentralisation of power at the 
grassroots to bring about which one cannot escape 


undertaking the responsibility of carrying out genuine 
land reforms. Seemingly intractable problems like 
Kashmir must be resolved through protracted political 
negotiations alone in a spirit, of compromise based 
on the approach of granting maximum possible 
autonomy within the Indian Union. At the same time 
improvement of the regional environment is of 
utmost necessity for which purpose constructive 
dialogue with Pakistan assumes special urgency. In 
this context of substantive value are the six 
concrete proposals sent from the South Block to 
Islamabad with a view to normalise bilateral relations. 

Even if the threat of the country’s dismemberment 
has receded somewhat, the challenges before us 
continue to be formidable. But if past experience is 
any guide these are not insurmountable, provided 
we do not lack the vision and determination to meet 
them squarely without giving any allowance to the 
pusillanimity which has characterised the Union 
Government's recent responses to the Western 
machinations. 

On this Republic Day let us all muster our 
strength to overcome the obstacles thwarting our 
self-reliant progress in the days ahead. 


January 25 S.C. 








Upsurge of the Underprivileged 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY. 


hoever rules Uttar Pradesh gets the passport 

to Delhi. This has long been the rule during 
the days of the Congress hegemony. Actually, Uttar 
Pradesh can claim to have reared as many as 
seven Prime Ministers: Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, Indira Gandhi, Charan Singh, 
Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh and Chandra Shekhar. 
The only exceptions so far have been Morarji Desai 
and now Narasimha Rao. 

What is more significant is that the political: set- 
up in Uttar Pradesh, more than of any other State, 
sets the fashion for New Delhi. That was why in 
1991 when the BJP formed the government in 
Lucknow, it used to be said that the party was on 
the road to power at the Centre. Now that the BUP 
has been dislodged, what is the significance of 
Mulayam Singh with his Samajwadi Party ruling 
Uttar Pradesh? ' 

This is a development which has made a 
qualitative difference in Indian politics. It is not the 
Mulayam Singh Ministry of 1989-90 as an appendage 


of the Janata Dal Government at the Centre. This 
time he has fought and won the elections in alliance 
with Kanshi Ram's Bahujan Samaj Party, as an 
assertion of the so-called Backwards and Dalits in 
Indian politics. 

In one month of the accession of the Mulayam ` 
Raj in Uttar Pradesh, the political landscape in India 
has changed. The Mandal has ceased to be an 
enigma creating revulsion, nor is it taken as a 
frightening spectre but a fact of life which cannot be 
wished away. The hate-campaign that was 
unleashed when V.P. Singh first introduced the 
measure for the statutory reservation of Central 
Government jobs for the Backward classes 
contributed to a large measure in bringing his 
government down. At that point of time, those who 
were implacably opposed to the reservation -policy 
held sway. Their holy outrage was silently regarded 
by the vast masses of the underprivileged—the 
OBCs and the Dalits—as one more example of the 
assertion of the status quo by the upper castes in 
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our polity. And to that measure, it stirred their 
determination to assert on their part. 

The hounding out of V.P. Singh from power and 
the campaign unleashed against him, both personally 
and politically, turned out to be counter-productive. 
He himself was no doubt sent to Coventry but his 
message caught on in an unprecedented sweep. 
That was precisely the message of the mini-general 
election of December 1993 when four States of the 
Hindi belt turned out to be the battlefield between 
the entrenched upper castes and the aspiring 
Backward communities together with the Dalits. The 
crusade against the BJP was not just a manifestation 
of the combat against anti-Muslim communalism 
with which that party was branded, but also of 
upper caste hegemony with which it was identified 
in the public mind. Not that the BJP was bereft of 
OBC support. In fact it scored much better than the 
Congress in getting OBC votes, but the image of 
Hindutva as the preserver of the domination of the 
upper castes proved a liability for the BUP. 

As for the Congress, it could not retain its 
traditional base in UP—neither among the OBCs 
and the Dalits nor in the Muslim minority because of 
its chicken-hearted passivity in the failure to protect 
the Babri Masjid, while Mulayam. Singh earned rich 
dividends because of his defence of the beleaguered 
Masjid in 1990. Today if any party is finding itself 
precariously rootless in UP, it is the Congress. The 
old signboard alone could not take it far in garnering 
the votes of the minority community or of the OBCs 
and the Dalits. Hence its pathetic debacle in UP. 


+ 


IT would be incorrect to dismiss the entire upsurge 
of the Backwards and the Dalits as only a 


cantankerous claim for reservation of seats in. 


government jobs. Reservation of jobs is certainly 
one of the demands of the parties representing the 
OBCs and the Dalits. But that is only one facet of 
their struggle. The Bahujan Samaj leader, Kanshi 
Ram, during his whirlwind all-India tour has stressed 
the importance of these deprived classes winning 
‘power, getting their legitimate right to be part of the 
governing elite. After all, these communities 
constitute the overwhelming majority in our 
democracy. It is but natural that wherever these 
parties have established themselves they have 
been able to get the support of the Muslim minority. 

A phenomenon of considerable significance is 
the impact that the advance of the parties of the 
dispossessed as represented by the rise of Mulayam 
Singh and Kanshi Ram has been able to register on 


the rest of the political spectrum. It is important to 
note that the Communist movement has been 
influenced by it. The recent statement of the CPI 
General Secretary, Indrajit Gupta, acknowledging 
the urgency of focussing on the urges of the OBCs 
and the Dalits and the need to promote members of 
these communities in the leadership of the party 
has been reportedly challenged by other leaders of 
the CPI. This by itself indicates the magnitude of 
the struggle ahead. Even the parties committed to 
the uplift of the underdog are not unanimous in 
promoting the members of these communities to 
their party's leadership. There is no doubt that this 
problem will come up in other parties of the Left, 
including the CPM. 

In the Janata Dal, the problem could not be 
sorted out because of the heterogenous nature of 
its composition. To a large measure this is the 
reason for the dismemberment of the party. It is not 
without significance that in Bihar which is the stable 
stronghold of the Janata Dal today, the Ministry is 
run by a leadership which is totally committed to the 
Mandal programme. Between Laloo Prasad and 
Mulayam Singh, the OBCs and the Dalits run the 
entire length of the Ganga from Meerut to Mokamah 
and beyond. 

The stir over the renaming of the Marathwada 
University after Dr Ambedkar gives an important 
insight to the dimension of the new upsurge. The 
fact that all parties including the BJP supported that 
move shows that the leaders of all these parties 
have correctly read the signs of the times. The Shiv 
Sena’'s protest against it ended in a fiasco. In fact it 
would never have come up had Bal Thackeray not 
been the beneficiary of a kidglove treatment from 
the Maharashtra Government. 

An aspect of this upsurge now being commented 
upon by its friendly critics is that the OBCs and the 
Dalits can hardly be expected to maintain a cosy 
coexistence for long. The Yadavs and the other 
powerful OBCs do not have much in common with 
the Dalits and their class interests are bound to 
clash. No doubt there is truth in that observation, 
but that is no reason why one should underplay the 
significance of the present upsurge. Nobody has 
any illusion that the dispossessed millions will have 
only one battle to wage for their salvation. Many 
more battles ahead need not deter from the 
significance of the one now being fought out. 

Looking back, one understands why V.P. Singh 
in his inaugural speech after taking over as the 
Prime Minister of India remembered the name of Dr 
Lohia alongwith that of Mahatma Gandhi. a 
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Life, whether of the individual, group, nation 
or society, is essentially a dynamic, changing, 
growing thing. Whatever stops that dynamic 
growth also injures it and undermines it. 
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Equity in a Modern Society 


I.G. PATEL 


was struck by two things when | received the 
iH annotated agenda for our Conference. There 
is first an emphasis on “redefining” the good things 
of life.. Normally, one assumes that things change 


_ and even life changes, but that good things remain 


the same. Even now, we go as far back as Ram 


_ Rajya or Plato to picture a good society. Why then 


AS. 


the need to redefine the good society? Do we need 
to reinterpret the good life or the good society in the 
modern context and wish to add some more 
ingredients to it in the light of our current needs and 
perceptions? | say “add” and not “subtract”, because 
that is what we generally expect to happen with the 
passage of time at least in respect of desirable 
things. My second surprise, therefore, came when | 
saw that the first session on “liberty” was not to be 
followed by its usual companion “equality” but by a 
shorter and less felicitous word “equity”. Could it be 
that the organisers of this Conference had the 
premonition that in the modern context, there is a 
move afoot to bridge the concept of equality—to 
have a narrower or less inclusive idea of how much 
equality is necessary or desirable in modern times? 

This question is not as facetious as it may sound 
because there is a tendency nowadays to narrow 
the horizons of equality, at least in its. economic 


‘aspects, for a variety of reasons. The welfare state 


is less popular now. Taxes are being reduced and 
made less progressive if not more regressive in rich 
and poor countries alike. Even in Sweden, 


_unemployement benefits are being cut while 
` unemployment is rising. Education and health are 


still considered vital ingredients of a good life, and 


. the state is expected to provide for both to a 


significant extent. But there is backtracking even 
here despite a great deal of public resistance. 
People everywhere now are expected to pay more 





The author, a distinguished economist, is the 
former Chief Economic Adviser, Government of . 
India (1965-67); former Governor, Reserve Bank 
of India (1977-82); and former Director, London 
Schcol of Economics and Political Science (1984- 
90). The contribution here is the presentation he 
made at the Fourth Indira Gandhi Conference— 
“Redefining the Good Society"—in New Delhi on 
November 20, 1993 and which was circulated at 
the Conference. ` 
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for their education and health—at least more for 
education beyond the primary and the secondary 
stage and more for health care of a specialised or 
sophisticated nature. | single out employment, 
education and health as our agenda specifically 
refers to equity in respect of these three. 

At the national level, the rhetoric is no longer 
about some abstract notion of economic equality 
but about basic needs and the abolition of poverty. 
There can be no questioning of first things first; and 
providing for the basic needs of all or for the 
eradication of poverty should certainly be the first 
priority in economic matters. But there is more than 
a suggestion in recent debates that beyond basic 
neéds, everyone is on his or her own and that there 
is no obligation on the part of the state or others to 
worry about inequalities beyond this first priority. 
This is a far cry from the concern for inequality as 
such beyond a point because a high degree of 
inequality might lead to concentration of economic, 
social and political power in the hands of a few to 
the detriment of the many, or because it might 
impair social solidarity, be an affront to those at the 
bottom rung of the ladder and might even be 
demeaning for those at the top. Austerity is no 
longer a virtue to be actively preached. Doing 
without something or at least not flaunting something 
which one’s neighbour does not have is no longer 
considered essential good manners. On the contrary, 
it is considered a legitimate reward for success to 
be able to exhibit it as an ornament for all to see. 
Even education and health and employment are to 
be valued not so much for themselves, being 
essential parts of a good life, as for their instrumental 
value to society—in raising productivity, or in 
lowering birth-rates or in keeping criminals off the 
streets. 


+ 


INTERNATIONALLY, there has certainly been a 
retreat from the. earlier concern for the rapid 
development of the poorer societies. This fact is 
often clouded by the more visible concern for 
disasters and by the increase in humanitarian 
assistance to victims of natural or man-made 
calamities which television has made almost 
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obligatory for ail of us. But leaving aisde such 
outbursts of generosity, there has certainly been 
greater apathy to the more enduring aspects of 
poverty and malnutrition and even hunger. Aid as a 
percentage of the gross domestic product of the 
rich countries has remained stationary at less than 
half of the modest target of 0.7 per cent. And the 
most aid-weary are the least generous like the US 
in recent years where the corresponding ratio of aid 
to GDP is less than half of the overall average; and 
of even that amount of US aid, more than haif goes 
. to only two countries, namely, Egypt and Israel. The 
US represents only the extreme end of a trend 
which embraces all industrialised countries with the 
possible exception of Japan. The newly industrialising 
or middle-income countries are also none too 
anxious to help others less fortunate. 

Let alone aid, even in trade, we are witnessing 
the return of a more self-serving attitude on the part 
of the rich who are becoming more biatantly 
protectionist and try to justify such protectionism on 
dubious grounds of countering dumping or 
discouraging the use of child labour or combating 
lower wages or lower environmental protection in 
the poorer lands. In matters of trade, investment, 
services and intellectual property rights, one-sided 
standards are sought to be imposed on the poor 
under the threat of unilateral sanctions. The poor 
have a legitimate stake in environmental protection. 
But social protectionism and green protectionism in 
the richer countries—and even worse, green 
opposition to much developmental activity—often 
tend to become dangers to the poor ail the greater 
because such causes are increasingly promoted by 
well-meaning but misguided civic groups with nothing 
more than a single agenda on their plate and no 
accountability to anyone. 

At the risk of sounding alarmist, one can also 
point to a danger which, though still somewhat 
distant, is by no means just imagined. If in some 
way the capacity of our globe is strictly limited, one 
cannot avoid the question of sharing this capacity 
equitably. But the only really equitable way morally 
is the same share per person, that is, each one 
sharing equally. That this equal sharing fs not likely 
to happen and that the poor and the less powerful 
will be kept back, if necessary by threats and token 
bribes, is already abundantly clear. There are 
already learned references to China and India not 
being allowed to be free riders in the matter of 
energy consumption when the greatest free ride in 
economic history has already taken place. We may 
still see revival of the invocation of the so-called 


Brown or Yellow or Black peril. After all, it was onh 
a few years ago just before the advent of the Greer 
Revolution when voices were heard reminding us o 
the principie of triage, that is, of the need to throw 
off into the sea the weakest inmates of a sinkinç 
ship first. The reference was to those overpopulatec 
countries which did not produce their own food anc 
were thus considered a net burden. They obviously 
had to be relieved of their misery soon—anc 
forever! 


+ 


EVEN allowing, for the fact that | have somewhal 
overdrawn the picture, there is little doubt that there 
has been a remarkable shift in the attitude towards 
equality or equity in recent years. Equality and ever 
equity are no longer battle cries as they used to be. 
What is this due to? : 

There are, of course, good moral and economic 
grounds for moderating the appetite for equality—or 
for that matter, the penchant for opulence—at all 
times. Envy is a self-consuming passion, unless, of 
course, it spurs you to greater effort. Reliance on 
the state or the mentality of welfare creates a self- 
stultifying sense of dependency, and it is better to 
be self-reliant and poor than rich and dependent. If 
things go too far in one direction, as the welfare 
state presumably did, one has to restore the 
balance. 

At least among the richer countries, the 
downplaying of equality by everyone can be regarded 
as a measure of their economic success. When 
almost everyone has enough and more and when 
practically everyone eats and clothes and in 
essentials lives reasonably comfortably, no one 
really cares how much the other person may have 
tucked away in stocks and shares. This is really the 
major explanation ‘for the growing and enduring 
popularity of conservative policies in richer countries 
despite very high rates of unemployment and the 
pauperisation of a small but visible section of their 
society. Even so, the employed and the comfortable, 
who far outnumber the others, feel that they have 
earned what they have and see no reason why they 
should pay more taxes for what they consider to be 
the idle and the indigent or the selfish and the 
stubborn who would not actively look for a job or 
accept lower wages. 

Economists underpin these ghiicegaiitafian 
arguments by their preoccupation with scarcity and 
incentives. Since resources are scarce, they have: 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Basic Values of the Constitution and 
their Implementation 
l R.C. DUTT 


|. The Basic Values 


he glow of freedom was still bright when the 
T members of the Constituent Assembly, most 
of them freedom fighters on their own right, met to 
draft the Constitution of India. The first Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, had proclaimed himself 
a socialist and a republican, and though Mahatma 
Gandhi, the supreme leader of the freedom 
movement, was snatched away by the foul deed of 
a reactionary and a revivalist, his genuine concern 
N for the masses, specially for the weak and the 
deprived, pervaded the entire Assembly. it was 
_ natural, in the circumstances, that these concerns 
were reflected in the Constitution framed, both in 
the democratic concepts of freedom of belief and 
expression, equality in law and universal adult 
franchise as well as in the socialist concepts of 
State intervention and prevention of concentration of 
economic power in private hands to the common 
detriment. i 
The values of the Constitution are well expressed 
in the Preamble by the words Sovereign, Socialist, 
Secular and Democratic, and though two of.them, 
namely, Socialist and Secular, were introduced by 
an amendment in 1976, and took effect from 
January 3, 1977, they merely reflected what' was 
~ already implicit in Parts Ill and IV of the Constitution, 
“on Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles 
respectively, and in fact in the Preamble itself as 
originally drafted where Justice which was sought to 
be secured to all the citizens was specifically stated 
to include social and economic, apart from political 
justice. 
The four words referred to decribing the Republic 
established by the Constitution have nowhere been 
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defined by it. It is, nevertheless, necessary to be 
precise about what the Constitution intended to 
convey by these terms, for in the absence of 
definitions different views about the real meanings 
of the word have been advanced, and policies 
contrary to the concepts, as originally interpreted, 


. defended. 


To begin with, the concept of sovereignty. This 
word used in relation to power, is popularly 
understood, and indeed is defined, by the Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary as “supreme and exempt from 
external control”. In actual life this sovereign power 
may, voluntarily and in fact by exercise of its 
sovereign right, be conceded partially to a multilateral 
organisation like the United Nations, or to multilateral 
State formations such as the SAARC. Restrictions 
may also be accepted bilaterally for mutual benefit. 
Sovereignty is, however, infringed when such 
concessions or restrictions are not accepted 
voluntarily for the great good of the nation or the 
world community, but are imposed on a state by the 
superior might, military or economic, of another 
State or a group of other states. 

Assertion of sovereignty in external! affairs is 
non-alignment. Non-alignment is, therefore, not 
equidistance, far less neutrality, between two 
Superpowers which happened to be in conflict when 
it was conceived. It did not, consequently, lose its 
relevance when one of the two superpowers 
collapsed. Essentially a projection of state 
sovereignty to external affairs, it will continue to be 
relevant as long as states pursue, on the perception 
of their self-interests or otherwise, policies which 
conflict with one another. 

The second is the concept of socialism. Socialism 
is a much abused word. Even Hitler professed 
national socialism when he was in fact pursuing the 
reverse policy of building fascism in his country. In 
the present context, however, the meaning of the 
adjective, Socialist, in the Preamble should be 
derived from the contents of the Constitution. Three 
characteristics follow from this. First, the socialism 
envisaged by the Constitution is to be achieved 


© within a democratic framework. This distinguishes it 
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from the type of socialism which prevailed in the 
Soviet Union and the East European countries. 
Second, the Constitution obviously envisaged that 
the democratic framework and the Fundamental 
Rights enshrined in Part ill, though essential, were 
not sufficient to ensure justice, social, economic 
and political. For this purpose active state intervention 
was necessary. Part IV was, therefore, enacted as 
the Directive Principles of State Policy in which 
every Article from Article 38 to Article 51, (except 
Article 49 which uses the words “it shall be the 
obligation of the state”) enjoins th2 state to intervene 
in the matters specified with the words “The state 
shall”. These injunctions, though not justiciable, are 
regarded as “fundamental in the governance of the 
country and it shail be the duty of the state to apply 
principles in making laws”. (Art. 37) 

The third characteristic is the wide range of state 
concern calling for active. state intervention. 
Beginning from the need “to minimise the inequalities 
of income....” [Art. 38(e)], the provisions deal with 
such matters as right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in certain cases (Art. 41), the right 
to just and humane conditions of work (Art. 42) and 
to listing wages for workers (Art. 43). 

The next concept in the Preamble is that of 
Secularism. There are two types of provisions in the 
Constitution to promote secularism. One is the 
“Right to Freedom of Religion” as provided in 
Articles 25 to 28. They not only guarantee “freedom 
of conscience and the right freely to profess, 
practise and propagate religion” [Art. 25(1)], but 
prevent any one being forced to contribute towards 
the promotion of any religion or to participate in any 
religious instruction or form of worship. (Art. 27 and 
28) The other type of provision is the categorical 

“prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth”. (Art. 15) 

It is nécessary to dwell on these provisions in 
some detail because attempts are being made to 
impose in the name of secularism, as distinct from 
what is derided as “pseudo-secularism”, the cultural 
pattern and even the religious beliefs of the majority 
community, referred to as Hindutva. It is clear from 
the brief analysis above of the constitutional 
provisions in this respect that “secularism” of the 
promoters of Hindutva which involves its imposition 
_on the non-Hindu, is not of the type contemplated 
by the Constitution. In fact, it is completely contrary 
to it. l 

Another conclusion which could be drawn from 
the constitutional prohibition to discriminate inter 
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alja on grounds of religion is that, according to the 
Constitution, religion alongwith race, caste, sex or 
place of birth, has no relevance to matters of state. 
What follows is that there should be a complete 
separation of the religion from the state, indeed 
from politics. This is the essence of Secularism. 
Secularism cannot be defined, as even some well- 
meaning individuals do, with the old Indian concept, 
“Sarva Dharma Samabhav’ (equal regard for all 
religions). Apart from the fact that such a lofty ideal 
can be practised only by saints and seers, and not 
by the ordinary believers who cannot reconcile the 
ostensibly conflicting beliefs held by the followers of 
different religions, there is a danger in so defining 
Secularism. It has indeed been argued that in view 
of this injunction, and similar ones like “Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam’” (the whole world consists of friends), 
a Hindu is by nature secular. All acts of communalism 
are provoked, according to this view, by non-Hindus 
—an obviously biased view, contrary to ground h 
realities. 

Finally, the adjective Democratic in the Preamble. 
There is no controversy about the meaning of the 
term, but there is difference of opinion about the 
nature of democracy that the Constitution has 
introduced. Is it only representative, or is it also a 
participative democracy? India’s Constitution is 
really federal in nature, it is argued, and the 
Directive Principles (Art. 40) require the state "to 
take steps to organise vilage panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may 
be necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government”. The increasing centralisation of 
power, it is held, is therefore contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution, if not to its letter. 


Il. Implementation g 


How have these vaules been implemented? Has 
India been able to maintain herself as a Sovereign, 
Socialist, Secular Democracy as the Constitution 
had ordained? If not, was it because of adverse 
circumstances or at best of wrong priorities, or was 
there a deliberate disregard of the values, taking 
advantage of the legal loopholes in the Constitution? 
These are questions that are sought to be answered 
in the following paragraphs. 

Sovereignty of the Indian. republic is under 
serious threat, if not undermined already. India’s 
voice is no longer heard in strident notes in support 
of the New International Economic Order, or in the 
non-aligned movement. She had even to face the 
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ignominy of having to postpone the South-South 
summit meeting of G-15 for want of quorum. Her 
comments on international affairs have to be muted 
as they were when the US attacked Iraq. Even 
where her own integrity is questioned by not-so- 
senior an US official casting doubts on Kashmir's 
accession to India, her official reaction has to be 
circumspect lest the donors are offended. What is 


even worse is that her. entire economic policy has to ~ 


be shaped to win the approval of the World Bank 
and IMF, the two outposts of the United States in 
the financial world. The crowning act of surrender 
will be when India affixes her signature with the 
Dunkel Draft and inter alia accepts liability to pay 
royalty for the commercial exchange of seeds which 
the farmers have been doing for years past. 

This gradual erosion of sovereignty is but an 
outcome of the policy of abandonment of self- 
reliance ‘and the heavy dependence on aid and 
external loans in the process of development. It is 
argued in defence that there was no alternative, 


-specially in the middle of 1991 when the present 


government took office. It is implied that the 


‘Opposition parties which held power for about a 


year-and-a-half prior to that should accept, at least 
in a large measure, the responsibility for this state 
of affairs. The argument is specious. There is no 
need to exonerate the Opposition parties completely, 
but the fact remains that external indebtedness 
piled up in the eighties and commercial ‘debts 
mounted in the second half of the decade when a 
Congress Government ‘was in power with an 
unprecedented majority. And yet all was not lost 
even in 1991. There was still an alternative, but the 
alternative would have required the industrial and 
agricultural elites to forego the gains which the new 


~, policy promised to them. This was not acceptable to 


the ruling party who owed their power to the elites. 
Erosion of sovereignty was the softer option and it 
was preferred. It was a deliberate decison, however 
contrary “it might be for the intention of the 
Constitution to establish a sovereign republic. 

Now about Socialism. Here one comes across 
even more strongly than in the case of Sovereignty, 
not so much a failure to implement a value-based 
recommendation as enshrined in the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution, but a deliberate 
reversal, almost an open defiance, of such values. 
A failure may be pleaded, whether such plea is 


‘ accepted or not, in the cases of right to work as 


` provided in Art. 41, or to free compulsory education 


to all children within ten years until the age of 
fourteen as in Art. 45. The responsibility of the state 


to provide the facilities have not been denied. On 


` the other hand, in such matters as minimising “the 


inequalities of income” [Art. 38(2)] securing “that 
the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment” [Art. 39(C)] 
and even thé right to work (Art. 41), the direct 
responsibility of the state has been abrogated, and 
the outcome in this respect left to be determined by 
the market forces with the role of the state being 
marginalised to provide fiscal and financial incentives. 

It is no one’s contention that India became a 
socialist state merely because certain provisions of 
a socialist nature were made in the Constitution. It 
is a matter of record that as early as 1964, aboul a 
decade and a half after planning was introduced, 
the Mahalanobis Committee reported that concen- 
tration of wealth and means of production had 
increased more than the situation warranted. The 
difference, however, was that while in 1964 the 
report was taken note of, a Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission was appointed, and on the basis of its 
recommendation the MRTP Act was passed in 
1967, the fact that concentration continues to 
increase evokes no response today. On the con- 
trary, the anti-concentration content of the MRTP 
Act has been completely abrogated, the provisions 
in regard to restrictive trade practices diluted, and 
the operation of the economy left to the market 
forces with the full knowledge that it will result in 
progressively increasing concentrations. The note. 
not only of indifference but of deliberate defiance of 
the constitutional values in the policies now favoured 
by the government, is unmistakable. This is so in 
spite of the fact that every functionary from a 
legislator to the Prime Minister swears allegiance to 
the Constitution. 


+ 


ANOTHER cardinal constitutional value under serious 
threat is Secularism. The threat undoubtedly comes 
primarily from the obscurantist group generally 
referred to as the Sangh parivar. The ruling party 
and several Centrist parties are politically ranged 
against the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) which is 
the political organ of the parivar. But has their 
conduct, particularly that of the ruling party, been 
consistently secular? 

The reinterpretation of secularism as equal regard 
for all religions, and not a separation of religion from 
politics and state affairs, has encouraged 
demonstrative religiosity of all politicians. not 
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excluding high dignitaries of the state. A weak 


attempt to balance religious practices by offering a. 


chaddar to a Muslim Dargah after being 
photographed as prostrating to Hindu deities does 
not help. It only encourages competitive religiosity 
which at the level of ignorant and uneducated 
masses tends to degenerate to physical inter- 
religious conflicts. 

Nor have political parties, and least of all the 
ruling party, been able to resist the temptation of 
taking advantage of religious beliefs and communal 
differences for political ends.The continued alliance 
of the Congress with the Muslim League in Kerala 
just to hang on to power is an instance in point. 
More serious still is the role of the ruling party trying 
to appease fundamentalists among both the Hindus 
and Muslims in the hope of gaining their votes. In 
the Shah Bano case progressive Muslim opinion 
was overruled and the interests of Muslim women 
ignored in order to appease Muslim fundamentalists. 
Similarly, a little later shilanyas was allowed at 
Ayodhya, contrary to the views of secular Hindus, 
to please Hindu fundamentalists. 

Politics has indeed played havoc with secularism. 
There is no politician of any consequence today 
who can say with a measure of ‘sincerity what 
Jawaharlal Nehru had said: 

So far as | am concerned, | am prepared to lose every 

election in India but give no quarter to communallsm or 


casteism. 
The only constitutional vaue that has held so far, 


“though it is not entirely free from threat, is 
Democracy. Democracy has been firmly rooted in 
India ds the voter turn-out at elections and their 


purposeful voting indicate. The attempted suppression ` 


of democracy by the imposition of the Emergency 
was resented in unmistakable terms by the voters in 
1977. It is true. that not much progress has been 
made towards participative democracy, but what is 
a matter of real regret is that conditions have not 
been created for it except perhaps in West Bengal 


and Kerala. Introduction of Panchayati Raj merely . 


by legislation in the highly unequal rural society will 
-not result in participation by the poor masses but 
domination by a handful of the rich. 

' And yet, even representative democracy is under 
threat. Hindutva cannot be imposed on non-Hindus 
except by force. It is well to recall what Jawaharlal 
Nehru said years ago. Communalism, whether 
among the minorities or in the majority community, 
' is bad and must be resisted; but majority 
communalism can only lead to fascism. This fascist 
threat looms large over Indian democracy today 
with the Shiv Sena and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
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making little attempt to conceal it. And when 
fascism comes it may be too late to resist it.. The 
Emergency, to be sure, was massively rejected by 
the voters in 1977, but it is well to remember that 
there was little resistance to the Emergency as long 


` 


as it lasted, and the party that imposed the 


Emergency was voted back to power within three 
years thereafter. 

This then is how the constitutional values stand 
implemented at the fortyfourth anniversary of thé 
Republic. The excuse is put forward that the world 
has changed since 1950, and India cannot afford to 
fall out of step. This, of course, amounts to saying 


in the world that has emerged since. If that is the 
argument let the protagonists of change have the 
courage to amend the Constitution and substitute a 
new set of values for the existing ones. There can 
be little justification for swearing loyalty to the 
existing Constitution and then denying all its values 
on the ground that they are no longer relevant, 

Why has this happened? It has happened 
because there has been a change in the 
configuration of interest groups in society. At the 
height of the freedom movement it was the interests, 
and therefore the voices, of the masses that 
prevailed. Historian Bipan Chandra has in a 
monograph pointed out how in the mid-thirties when 


Jawaharlal Nehru ‘was preaching, socialism the 


industrialists protested ‘and sought to contradict 
him. It was G.D. Birla who pointed out that his 
“castemen” had rendered no service to the caste of 
industrialists by joining issues with Nehru. It was 


` that the constitutional values’ are:no longer relevant , 


$ 


Nehru’s voice, he said, that would prevail against’ ` 
the views of the industrialists defending their own | 


vested interests. Enlistment of the masses in the 
freedom movement gave them a strength. which no 
vested interest could shake. 

The position has, however, changed since political 


economic freedom has-been muted. With the 
passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru and his small 
group of socialist colleagues before the transition to 
democratic socialism gathered momentum and 
became irreversible, before socialist consciousness 


“ 


.freedom has been won, but the voice in support of | 


had spread sufficiently among the masses, vested’ 


interests gathered force and were able to capture 
the machinery of the- state. They are still not strong 
enough to deny openly the socialist vaues and 


amend the Constitution, but the values are being ` 


increasingly ignored as irrelevant. This will no doubt 


continue until the masses are strong enough to 


assert their democratic right to economic freedom. M 
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Communalism in Contemporary India 


A Preliminary Enquiry into its Structure, 
Forms and Characteristics 


MOONIS RAZA 


I. Communalism and the Outcome of 
Recent Elections in the Hindi Heartland: 
A Prelude 


T he outcome of recent elections in the Hindi 
heartland of India is, from the political point of 
view, of considerable significance. It has clearly 
indicated that the rapid advance .of majority 
chauvinism, which had expressed itself in the 

~ augmented size and increased consolidation of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) vole-bank in 1991, 
has been halted, at least for the time being, in this 
politically important and culturally sensitive region of 
the country. The BUP—and particularly its Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) based think-tank—had 
hoped that the results of these elections would, by 
using the Ram card, place it still higher up along the 
rising curve of the electoral successes of the party: 
from two Lok Sabha seats in 1984 to 88 in 1989 
and 119 in 1991, and winning four States of the 
Hindi region in the same year. 

Though spatially restricted to a zone, the national 
significance of these elections was expressed in the 

` central slogan of the party which had ruled in the 
region—the BJP: “Aaj Char Pradesh, Kal Sara 

Desh’ (today four States, tomorrow the whole 

country). The party had also publicly proclaimed 

that, taking place as they were almost on the same 
date a year later as the destruction of the historic 
mosque in Ayodhya under their sponsorship as well 
as leadership, the elections would be also in the 
nature of a referendum on the question whether the 
spoliation of the historical monument was an 

honourable step towards national resurgence or a 

shameful act of national disgrace. The politically 

conscious voters of the region have given their 
verdict in unambiguous’ terms. The electorate has 
strongly and categoricaily rejected the BJP line of 


` 


The author is the former Vice-Chancellor, University 
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after’a serious illness. 
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desecrating national history. Kal Sara Désh appears 
to be a fools paradise and has been reduced 
almost to a mockery; even Aaj Char Pradesh is 
itself in a shambles. The degree of failure on the 
part of the BUP in the four States wherein it had 
ruled and wherein it had created history by destroying 
history, becomes still more marked and comes in 
sharper focus, if we look at the size of its votes as 
compared to its previous performance not in terms 
of omnibus units like States but of sub-regions 
therein, which are relatively more homogenous and 
are characterised by a greater degree of 
geographical uniformity and commogaMy of political 
behaviour. 

Let us begin with the sub-regions of Uttar 
Pradesh for such a consideration. The number of 
seats won by the BJP was reduced by as high a 
number as 34 in eastern Uttar Pradesh—the 
traditional region of the relatively more deprived, by 
five in the UP hills; by nine in Rohelkhand; and by 
four in Bundelkhand. It met with an almost total 
fiasco in Himachal Pradesh, losing 24 of its seats in 
the old and 14 in the new parts of the State. The 
degree of its decimation in its traditional citadel— 
Madhya Pradesh—was also quite marked, the 
number of its seats coming down quite sharply from 
220 to 114, and even a party stalwart like Kailash 
Joshi winning by a razor-thin margin of only 336 
votes. In the background of the above scenario, 
demoralising as well as depressing for the BJP, its 
victory in Delhi was politically significant; and it 
should really thank the Janata Dal which split the 
Congress-! votes reportedly in as many as 20 seats 
and thus -handed over the national capital on a 


- platter to the BJP. 


it may be worthwhile in this context to refer also 
to the marginalisation of the communalist leadership 
among the Muslims of the region. They did not 
listen, as quite often in the past, to the edicts 
emanating from the Shahi Imam {as if there can be 


‘a Shahi without a Shah) and voted, by and large. 


along and in conjunction with their non-Muslim 
compatriots on a secular platform—under the 
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`-century, which was approaching with accelerating ` 
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leadership of Mulayam Sjngh Yadav and Kanshi 
Ram of the SP-BSP alliance. 

The. political wisdom of the voters and their 
commitment to secular values becomes all the 
more marked if it is viewed in the context of the 
rapid advance registered by majority chauvinism in 
the 1991 elections, wherein no force was able to 
obstruct its forward march at a frightening speed 
and acceleration—the process being considerably 
helped by the Janata Dal joining ha: ds with the BJP 
in a so-called anti-Congress front. 


it would not be out of place to refer to the. 


“Seshan’-isation of the process with respect to 
these elections. Though unfair practices were not 
totally absent, but the cruciat—and in some cases 


even decisive—role played by them in the final - 


outcome was eliminated or at least considerably 
reduced. Use of vehicles to transport bus-loads of 
voters to the polling booths, “bogus” voting by 
“hired” voters, setting up of new public facilities and 
cerating new amenities in selected constituencies, 
bogus voting on a large scale—these and other 
similar allurements, quite commonly used in previous 
elections, were not allowed to corrupt and poison 
the election atmosphere. All these measures.taken 
together helped considerably in closing, or at least 
considerably reducing, the gap between the will of 
the voters and the election results. 


ll. Thunderous Entry of Majority Chauvinism 
from the Periphery to the Centre of the 
National Stage in India 


While the faint rumblings of the twentyfirst 


speed, were already being heard in the corridors of 
time and qualitatively new categories of thought 
structures were fast replacing the moribund as well 
as the decaying ones, the chronic persistence of 
some negative trends and, in fact, the re-emergence 
on the national scene of some rejected, considerably 
weakened and ‘out-of-date ideologies associated 


‘with the colonial phase of Indian history, were 


symptoms of an enervating malady eating into the 
vitals of the national organism. The thunderous 
entry of Hindu communalism as majority chauvinism 
from the periphery to the centre of the stage in the 
1991 elections was a negative phenomenon of 
considerable significance, threatening the national 
unity of India within the first half century itself of its 
existence as an independent country and weakening 
its young nationhood in the process. 

it may be unambiguously stated at the outset 





that while Hindu/majority communalism on the one 
hand, and Muslim/Sikh/Christian versions of minority 
communalism on the other, are and/or appear to be 
arrayed in the opposite camps under certain 
circumstances, they are obejctively and in reality 
the natural allies of, and provide justification for, 
each other. This statement should not, however, be 
taken to mean that the relative capacities of the two 
forms of the same malady to suck the life-blood of 
the nation as well as enervate it in the process are 
equivalent and remain consistent over time or 
uniform over space. Minority Sikh communalism 
has been, for example, gnawing into the very vitals 
of industrious Punjab during the last decade or so; 
but the minority communalism of the Muslims kept 
the development impulses almost at a standstill in 
the Jhelum Valley for a slightly longer period. A 
similar statement could perhaps be made, though 
not as forcefully, for communalism of the Christians 
in tribal Bihar, the Buddhists in Ladakh or the 
Dravida Kazgham inspired “atheists” in Tamil Nadu 
—every group cutting one’s own nose to spite the 
“enemy” at a time and location of its own choice 
with a view to sharpen its cutting edge and 
maximise the effectiveness of its “movement”. 
While the surfacing and strengthening of the 
manifold forms of minority communalism in a few 
geographically peripheral parts of the country may 


‘be considered to be a phenomenon of considerable 


significance, reflecting as it does the multiple strains 
and stresses within the extensive as well as 
differentiated space of a country with subcontinental 
dimensions, it is the emergence of majority 
communalism as chauvinism in the politically 
significant Hindi belt of India which is a critically 
important indicator of fundamental changes.in the 
configuration of the Indian polity during the last few 
years and, therefore, calls for a balanced as well as 
unbiased assessment. The result of the recently 
concluded elections in the Hindi belt are particularly 
welcome as a positive phenomenon in this context, 
as they indicate undoubtedly that the galloping 
advance of majority chauvinism has been, at least 
for the time being, checkmated. 

The wanton destruction of a sixteenth century 
mosque, having some historically as well as 
architecturally significant features, in the ancient 
city of Ayodhya by a frenzied mob of bigoted 
fanatics run amuck, combined with the tacit support 
as well as encouragement of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BUP) Government at the State level to this 
act of wanton barbarism as well as the significant 
and studied inaction in the matter of the Congress 
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Government at the Centre in total disregard of its 
constitutional obligations and national responsibilities 
—all these anti-national features of the national 
tragedy, at this historical, juncture towards the end 
of the twentieth century, mark a new phase and a 
quatitatively higher stage in the maturation of 
communal chauvinism in the Hindi heartland of 
India. 

The Ayodhya events had their negative impact in 
some other parts of the country as well. They 
provided a green signal to communalist forces of 
varied hues and colours in some other regions and 
localities in the country. This was particularly so in 
the Shiv-Sena infested metropolis of Mumbai wherein 
the Congress party in power turned a deaf ear with 
great callousness and declared disdain to the heart- 
rending appeals from the citizens of the most 
modern city of the subcontinent to save them from 
organised violence—arson and loot, murder and 
rape. 

The thunderous entry.of the RSS inspired BJP, 
accompanied by the beating of drums in Rath 
Yatras, from the side wings to the main stage of the 


national scene, the shift of its socio-political emphasis . 


from Bharatiyata to Hindutva, the marginalisation of 
the relatively soft-spoken Atal Behari Vajpayee in 
the affairs of the party, the overshadowing dominance 
in the current phase of the outspoken anti-Muslim 
“militants” in policy-making as well as in fashioning 
its tactical line—combined with the blatant anti- 
Muslim demagogy of some of its male as well as 
female leaders bordering on cheap vulgarity—all 
these put together pose serious dangers to national 
unity and call for a strong response from the Indian 
people as a whole—of all religious groups with 
diverse affiliations. This is particularly true of Indian 
Hindus, whose interests the party claims to serve, 
and of Indian Muslims, who are the helpless victims 
of communal frenzy, even ‘though they are 


intrinsically involved in the destiny of their homeland - 
India. They are not only rooted deeply in its rich . 


history and respond intensely to its varied geography; 
but their bodies, on death, also become one with 
the mether earth of their homeland. 


Ill. Religion and Community: On being 
Religious and being Communal 


it is possible to escape avoidable confusion in 
this dicussion by making a clear distinction at the 
outset itself between the two concepts—in the noun 
form: religion and community, or in the adjectival 
form: religious and communal. Being religious 


involves accepting and/or respecting the system of 
beliefs and practices associated with the religion 
concerned; being communal calls for advancing the 
interests of a community in isolation from and even 
at the cost of the legitimate interests of other 
communities. It is of fundamental significance in this 
context to recognise that it was the imperialist 
power, as we shall discuss a little later, that 
provided this particularly mischievous and anti- 
national twist to the connotation of the term 
“communal” by treating the legitimate interests of 
the community concerned not only in isolation from 
the legitimate interests of other communities but 
also, and more particularly, by pitting them against 
each other in essentially competitive formats. Having 
ensured that the communities get arrayed against 
each other, the imperialist power intervened in the 
situation like the monkey of the fable to provide 
“justice” and ensure “fair play”. The Hindu, the 
Muslim or the Sikh card was thus mischievously 
played with great finesse by the foreign power to 
split the national movement along communal lines. 
The distinction between-the two concepts—religion 
and community—is so substantively involved in and 
central to our argument that even the slightest 
confusion in categorising trehds and/or personalities 
from this point of view should not be allowed to 
seep into the discourse. Let it be stated unequivocally 
that there is hardly any intersection between the 
connotations of the two sets. Gandhiji, who died 
with “He Ram” on his lips, and Maulana Azad, a 
Quranic scholar of international repute. were 
simultaneously both deeply religious and strongly 
anti-communal. Many prominent leaders of the 
communal Muslim League during the pre- 
independence days were so “religious” that they did 
not know even how to offer namaz. Many outspokenly 
communalist leaders of our days are not noted for 
their deep religious susceptibilities as against 
Kamlapati Tripathiji who was deeply religious and 
strongly opposed to communalism both at the same 
time. This essential distinction has to be recognised 
clearly with a view to ensure that the baby of 
religion does not get thrown away with the dirty bath 
water of communalism. This is particularly important 
in a country like India wherein the ethos of religion 


_—tboth its doctrinal diversity and existential variety— 


provides a wide spectrum of spiritual meaning and 
elegance. 

It is essential in this context to recognise and 
clearly state that there is in India a fairly wide range 
of spiritual experiences that are knit together in a 
number of religious and quasi-religious formats. 
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both with a wide range in time from the mother 
goddess worship of the Neolithic phase to the 
sophisticated abstractions of contemporary atheism, 
and with significant variations in space from the 
stark heights of Ladakh to the extensive delta of 
Bengal or from the thick multilayered forests of the 
Tarai to the arid wastes of Western Rajasthan. The 
entry into India and flourishing therein of religous 
ideologies like those of Zoroastrianism, Christianity 
or Islam, with their multi-coloured hues, not only 
added innovative elements in the spiritual spectrum 
of the country but also, and at the same time, 
brought about important modifications in the received 
messages—"Indianised” them, so to say, in the 
process. Indian Muslims, in particular, are considered 
by some backward looking ideologues of Islam to 
be specimens of a spurious brand of Islam—an 
“inferior? breed not to be treated at par with the 
bonafide “faithful”, “true” Muslims, for example, of 
the Islamic monarchy of Saudi Arabia. 


IV. Roots of Communalism in India’s 
Colonial History 


Communalism in contemporary India is a socio- 
political phenomenon of dangerously negative 
significance with immense potential to destabilise its 
young nationhood, weaken its basic foundations 
and misdirect its limited resources and energies as 
well as public attention and national concerns on a 
dangerously slippery path downwards. Since this 
anti-national and disruptive trend. takes advantage 
of the multiplicity of religions in India and attempts 


to pit their adherents against each other, it would be - 


worth our while in this context to probe a little into 
the nature of the religious spectrum in India. 

The religious diversity of India is of an 
exceptionally high order. Though the Hindus—with 
their diverse sects, multiple castes, doctrinal variety 
and regional traditions—constitute an overwhelming 
majority of its population, the number of Muslims 
among its citizens is also quite substantial. They not 
only constitute the second largest group in this 
country next only to the Hindus but also the second 
largest group of Muslims in any country of the 
world—India, in this respect, following Indonesia 


and forging ahead of the Islamic Republic of. 


Pakistan as well as Bangladesh. Both Sikhism and 
Jainism sprouted on the Indian soil, continue to 
‘flourish as well as flower in the country and enrich 
its spiritual milieu. The number of Christians in India 
is substantial, and the history of Christianity in this 
country dates back to at least the fourth century 
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AD, much earlier than in Britain, whose church 
claims to have brought the message of Christ to 
this land of “infidel heathens”. Though the number 
of Jews in India is quite small, the history of its 
Jewish settlements dates back to the period closely 
following the fall of Jerusalem. The description of 
the spiritual spectrum would not be complete 
without referring to a small but significant number of 
atheists and agnostics who add flavour to the Indian 
feast of the spirit. The first Prime Minister of 
independent India holds the prime position in this 
category of its sons, a category which the Indian 
census does not even recognise as a category. 

It is, however, crucially important in this context 
to note that the British rulers of colonial India were 
not interested in basing themselves on and getting 
sustenance from this source of strength and vigour 
in the Indian tradition; they were, on the contrary, 
seeking its Achilles heel to strike at its vulnerable 
points with a view to transform mutual differences 
into enmities. and divergences into conflicts. They 
found it in the communal spectrum of the country or 
the community-wise composition of the Indian 
population; and mischievously manipulated it 
systematically with a view to “divide and rule”. 
Communalism, in its dangerously negative conno- 
tation as we understand it today, was not only 
introduced by the imperialist power in its most 
prized colony but also effectively used as a powerful 
and deadly weapon to disrupt as well as weaken 
the inherent and growing unity of the Indian people 
of all communities in the struggle for freedom. The 
emergence of communalism on the Indian stage 
and its increasing empowerment over time during 
the colonial period was the direct end-product of the 
mischievously crafty policy of the foreign power. 
Communalism provided the new multi-coloured | 
bottle in which the poison of “divide and rule” was 
served to the innocents of the subcontinent. i 

Let it be unambigously stated in this context and 


:re-emphasised that the unity and integrity of India 


has-not been, and is not being, endangered by the 
fact that its people profess different faiths, or that 
there are some differences in the customs or 
manners associated with diverse religions in a 
country of subcontinental dimensions. The range of 
this diversity and variety, in fact, adds a peculiar 
charm to the richness of the Indian tradition; it 
highlights and underlines both its basic catholicity 
and its fundamental unity. Nobody who is truly, 
Steeped in it, would like to “streamline” or “strait- 
jacket” its spiritual ethos and obliterate, or even 
underplay, the wide doctrinal range Of its mutti- 
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religious realm. The breadth of this spiritual spectrum 
in India is of the essence and provides a‘ firm 
foundation for the basic tolerance characterising 
~ Indian life and for the firm commitment of its people 
to the principles of unity in diversity. Unity, not at 
the cost of and by obliterating diversity; diversity, 
not at the cost of and by disrupting unity; but unity 
in diversity, the two sustaining each other in 
essential symbiosis, the pretty shades of the multi- 
splendoured spectrum highlighting the brightness of 
light and augmenting its charm. It needs to be 
clearly stated at this stage of our argument the 
British’ imperialists . were not interested in the 
flowering of diversities in their Indian colony as of 
diverse flower-beds in a multi-coloured garden 
flourishing together. They were, in fact, basically 
and totally opposed to this model of unity in 
diversity. The inter-communal spectrum in the 
country was not utilised by them in a positive 
direction for the. enrichment of its wide cultural 
N range in its totality through mutual support as well 
as exchange and,. most importantly, through 
synthesisation. On the contrary, it was mischievously, 
~ with fraudulent concern and clever chicanery, utilised 
by the imperialist rulers for pitting communities 
against each other so that each seeks the support 
of imperialism in the fratricidal conflict with the 
others, to which they were mischievously egged on. 

Communalism was brought forward under the 
compelling circumstances referred to above on the 
Indian scene as the most potent socio-political 
weapon available in the imperialist armoury. The 
British Army Commission, for example, evolved the 
formula of “counterpoise of natives against natives”. 
The leading English writer, Sir John Strachey, who 
was also a senior British official, let the hidden cat 

« come out of the bag when he categorically stated in 
1888 that 

truth plainly is that the existence side by side of these 

hostile creeds is one of the strong points in our (i.e. British) 

position in India. ' 

It is no secret that the British Government 
embarked upon a policy to encourage separatist 
forces, particularly among the minority communities, 
in response to the formation of. the Indian National 
-Congress and with a view to checkmate the growth 
of an organised and united national movement in 
‘the country. Minority communities were instigated 
and encouraged to pit their demands not against 
the British Government but against the majority 

~ community in the country. The All India Muslim 
League was thus established under direct British 
inspiration in 1906, the year in which the first mass 
movement struck at the very roots of British rule in 
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India. An official, in his report to the Viceroy, 
evaluated the establishment of the Muslim League 
as 

a very big thing—it is nothing less than the pulling back of. 

62 millions of people (i.e. Muslims) from joining the ranks of 

the seditious opposition (to the British rule). 

When, a few decades later, the Hindu and the 
Muslim masses came together and defied the 
British Government in the period 1921-22, the’rulers 
were particularly unnerved and made special efforts 
to strengthen the communal forces. The Hindu 
Mahasabha was formed in 1926 and, though it 
never arrayed itself against the British Government, 
it was continuously engaged in inciting communal 
feelings among the Hindus, against the Muslims. It 
is an undeniable fact of history that the communalist 
formations of both the communities were not only 
helped and encouraged by the foreign power to 
emerge on the Indian scene, but were also 
mischievously and with considerable finesse 
manipulated by it to sow the seeds of fraternal 
distrust among the people of diverse religious 
persuasions with a view to seriously weaken the 
anti-imperialist front. 

British imperialism, known for its craftiness and 
political “skills”, operationalised its “divide and rule” 
policy by compartmentalising all important aspects 
of Indian life along communal lines—for example, 
elections through separate electorates, education 
through denominational institutions, or employment 
through communal reservations. A Muslim, who had 
no option but to vote for a Muslim candidate under 
the system of separate electorate, who studied in a 
Muslim school, college as well as university, and 
who was appointed to a position under the Muslim 
quota, would be so tightly tied with communal 
strings that it would be well nigh impossible for him 
to liberate himself from the communalist syndrome 
wherein the British appeared as the great protective 
power; and the Hindus, really fellow-victims of 
imperialist oppression, appeared as the real enemy. 
Herein lay the basis of communalism in colonial 
India, shorn of its mischievous rhetoric inspired by 
imperialist machinations. 


V. Towards a Definition of Communalism 


it is important at this stage of our presentation to 
take note of the crucially significant fact that the 
character of the British rulers was fundamentally 
and qualitatively different from that of the earlier 
dynasties who had ruled from the Agra or the Delhi 
throne. Though the earlier dynasties had entered 
Hindustan from central or west Asia—as was also 
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the case with the “Hindu” Aryans—they had not 
come to India like the British on a furlough. They 
settled down on the Indian soil and made it their 
home. They were also not invading marauders—like 
Alexander (the great!), Mahmood of Ghazna, Nadir 
Shah or Taimur Lang (the lame)—who, after cruel 
orgies of arson and loot as well as murder and rape 
spread over short durations, went back to their lairs. 
Their invasion which was aimed at fleecing the 
golden bird, was in the nature of an earthquake or a 
typhoon, highly destructive but temporally ephemeral. 
What is of great significance to note in this context 
is the undeniable fact that the great majority of 
Indian Muslims, who decided to stay on in India and 
not migrate to “safe” Pakistan in the wake of the 
partition, are Indians with deep roots in the Indian 
soil, offsprings of Indians who have been living in 
India for many centuries and, in some cases, for a 
millennium or so. One, of course, comes across a 
few Ghaznavis (from Ghazna), Tirmizis (from Tirmiz) 
or Qandhari (from Qandhar) but there is a far larger 
number of Indian Muslims who proclaim their roots 
in India as an element of their proper names like 
Gorakhpuri, Lakhnavi, Dehlavi or Jalandhari, even 
taking pride in their being related to small towns and 
even villages of their motherland, for example, 
Nonahravi from Nonahara, Parawi from Para or 
Karhani from Karhan. 

The basic assumption underlying the theory and 
practice of communalism in India is that the various 
religious communities happen to be coexisting on 
the’ Indian soil as a result of historical accident; and 
that Indian nationhood has not evolved as a result 
of interaction among its religious as well as cultural 
traditions of. diverse hues and colours with each 
other for long periods of time over highly 
differentiated space. 

This negative and anti-national ‘ideology 
emphatically affirmed that the followers of each 
religion or sect in India constitute an isolated and 
self-contained entity, strongly compartmentalised 
within themselves; that all their characteristics and 
interests are special to them; and that these can be 
fostered in isolation from, and sometimes in 
opposition to, the interest either of the nation as a 
whole or of the followers of other religions or sects 
particularly that of the majority community in the 
case of the minorities. Communalism in this form 
breeds separatism, a tendency which underlines 
and magnifies, on the one hand, the separateness 
of the interests of diverse religious communities, 
particularly of the minorities, and minimises, 

underplays and even iors on the other hand, the 
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underlying and essential commonality of the interests 
of all communities. It weakens the fundamental 
unity of the Indian people not only by emphasising 
the separateness of community-wise interests but 
also by pitting them against each other, and more 
importantly, against national interests. It thus retards 
the growth of a national outlook, encourages and 
strengthens internecine tensions as well as 
fissiparous tendencies, polluting the national 
environment in the process. 

It is of some significance at this stage of our 
discussion to take note of the fact that while 
communalism is essentially a composite 
phenomenon, its two existential forms—majority 
and minority communalism—quite often appear 
confronting each other from opposite camps. The 
nature of the distinction as well as the commonality 
between the two needs to be properly understood 
and correctly evaluated. Majority communalism is 
essentially chauvinism which tends to identify the 


a 
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interests and culture of the nation with the sectional ° 


interests and separate cultural chaacteristics of 
their own majority community. The significant 
distinction between the Hindu and the Indian tends 
to get obliterated in the. lexicon of majority 
communalism. What is un-Hindu is also simultan- 
eously and definitionally un-Indian; what is un- 
Indian is also simultaneously and definitionally un- 
Hindu. The communalism of :the minority 
communities, on the other hand, is essentially 
separatism. It emphasises the essential separate- 
ness of each minority group, raises the bogey of its 


being submerged in the ocean of the brute majority . 


and claims that the interests of their own community 
are not only separate and different from but 
sometiems opposite. to those of the majority 


community as well as those of the nation, wherein 


the majority plays a decisive role in decision-making 
under a democratic set-up. Such an attitude 
sometimes leads to a situation wherein the minorities 
tend to look upon themselves as a nation within the 
nation. Depending on the compulsions of the 
particular situation and the nature of the obtaining 
constellation of forces, they demand a separate 
country for themselves or ‘a separate State for 
themselves within the Indian republic with greater 


autonomy, or a district or,a division within a State 
. with their majority. Looking at the total spectrum of 


demands of this genre, one notes with great 
natiorial concern that communalism, of a wide 
range of hues and colours, plays the dangerously 
anti-national game of establishing a state’ within a 
State. 
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In the earlier stage of contemporary history, 
wherein the hazardous communalist game was 
being played by the communalists of minority 
groups, the stakes had already become quite high 
and national progress was already in serious 
jeopardy; but now that majority communalism has 
come of age and has jumped into the fray within the 
national arena, the unity and integrity of India is 
mortally endangered. The precipitous situation 


-currently obtaining in the country, therefore, calls for 


serious consideration and united remedial action by 
all the democratic-forces in the country. 


VI. Communalism and the Cultural Sphere 


The current situation in the country is particularly 
hazardous because the communalist platforms have 
already entered the fragile and politically volatile 
sphere of culture and threaten to use this sensitive 


“vantage point for polluting the national atmosphere, 
¥ sowing the dragon’s seed in the Indian garden and 


‘evaluate the socio-political 


fan the fires of fraternal strife in this land. It is worth 
our while at this stage, therefore, to refer to and 
implications of 
communalist platforms in some cultural spheres, 
wherein they have found safe refuge to flourish and, 
as a consequence, weaken the forces of national 
unity and integrity in the country. Of all the 
eleménts of culture, language has been specially 
chosen by the communalists as an issue for 
confusing the public mind. This is particularly so 
with reference to, on the one hand, the position to 
be accorded to Urdu and Punjabi; and on the other, 
to the form of Hindi to be adopted. 

The obvious fact should be clearly stated at the 
very Outset that the religious and the linguistic 


„Spheres do not generally and necessarily coincide 


with each other anywhere in the world. Taking the 
case of the Muslims, it is noted that they use the 


' language of the country or the region they live in— 


for example, Turkish in Turkey, Persian in Iran, 
Bangla in Bangladesh, Arabic in Egypt or Bhasha 
Indonesia in Indonesia. In a country of subcontinental 
dimensions like India, the Muslims speak the 
language of the region they live in—Malayalam in 
Kerala, Bangla in West Bengal, Telugu in Telengana 
or Tamil in Tamil Nadu. Language is a medium of 
social communication, not a badge of religious 
identification. 

The case of Urdu may be particularly referred to 
in this context since it has already generated quite a 
bit of communal heat. Though it is true that a large 
number of Muslims of the Hindustani-speaking 


the same level. 


region have generally tended to use Urdu in daily 
parlance—of course, Bhojpuri Urdu has nuances 
different from those of Awadhi Urdu—it is equally 
true that there is a significant number of Hindus in 
the region who do the same. Every mushaira (Urdu 
poetic symposium) has a significant number of non- 
Muslim poets and a large number of non-Muslims in 
the audience. In any case, Urdu is not the language 
of Indian Muslims. Millions of Muslims living outside 
of the Hindustani-speaking region can neither speak 
nor understand Urdu, while no Hindu, Sikh or 
Christian living in the Hindustani region will fail to 
understand the meaning conveyed or enjoy the 
ghazals of Ghalib, even if not appreciate all its 
subtle nuances. What has been said about Urdu 
can be said with greater force about Punjabi. 
People of all religious persuasions in Punjab including 
West Punjab in Pakistan—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs 
or Qadianis—understand and speak Punjabi. Yet in 
clear defiance of such facts, nothing is more in 
favour with communalists of all hues and colours 
than the tagging of language on to religion. “Hindu- 
Hindi-Hindustan”, the traditional slogan of the 
Mahasabha during the twenties, has now been 
revived as the war cry of majority chauvinism in the 
last decade of the twentieth century. Hindi is being 


-made more and more bookish and dictionary- 


oriented, more and more distant from the language 
of the people, more and more contrived as well as 
high class and less and less people-based and 
popular. Dreams of communal amity and peace are 
turning into a terrifying nightmare of linguistic 
intolerance and bigotry. 


Vil. Communalism and Socio-economic Inequity 


Objectively speaking, the socio-economic status 
of all religious communities in the country are not at 
Independent India has already 
addressed itself to the gross inequities which were 
afflicting its Scheduled population. These inequities 
still persist even towards the end of the century, no 
doubt, but their back-breaking burden has become 
more bearable with the passage of time, and the 
deprived groups know that something is being done 
to reduce the rigour of these inequities. It is, 
however, extremely unfortunate that the socio- 
economic problems being faced by the Indian 
Muslims provide fertile ground for the sprouting of 
the communalist weed in the Muslim garden; and 
may, therefore, be profitably examined a little in this 


context. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Yes, This Is Happening | 












Here they come, 
One by one, 
breaking the bonds 

Of uncertainty and despair - 








fifty lakh volunteers 
reach cut to ` 
five crore people, 
making them literate, 
empowering them. 











More than two hundred districts 
have joined the movement, 
over three crore people 


in scarch of 
the alphabets of power - si 
to change their fate. 










Ten crore people i 
must be made literate, 
we need one crore volunteers - 







we need you. 










If your district 
has adopted 
the Total Literacy Campaign - 
become a volunteer 
and join the movement; 









If not, talk about it, 
discuss it, get together, 
mobilize people, 

plan a project 

in consultation with 

the District Administration, 
Start a movement. 










This generation’s 
historic Opportunity 
to make India literate. 








Come, join us... 





Join the largest ever. civil or military . NATIONAL LITERACY MISSION 
mobilization in human history all of us together 






davp 93/492 
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Sowing the Seeds of a New Cold War? 


M.S. RAJAN 


he latest NATO Summit has just approved a 
T S proposal, “Partnership for Peace”: it 
involves:the extension of the scope of the NATO to 
provide for immediate military cooperation and 
political consultations between the NATO and the 
East European nations—Hungary, the Czech and 
Slovak Republics and Poland, all former members 


. of the erstwhile Warsaw Pact. While this does not 






constitute for the present—and admittedly, for the 
present only—full membership of the NATO, a 
military alliance, it is believed to be a prelude for full 
membership. And this present „prelude is only 
because’ Russia has reportedly protested against 
the extension of the NATO's territorial jurisdiction to 
the borders of Russia. It is equally possible that this 
cautious, preliminary step is meant, in the 
foreseeable future, to entice Russia too into the 
NATO's partnership—an unlikely possibility. 

This development is the first serious step in 
reversing the progress to a new post-Cold War 
world order—hopefully, a better one—rather, the 
sowing of the seeds of an incipient Cold War, and 
devaluing of the detente among the Great Powers. 
For obvious reasons, both sides of the old Cold 
Warriors are very discreet and cautious, either in 
respect of the US proposal and NATO approval or 
in Russia's negative criticism. What is rather clear is 
that the East European nations desire full 
membership of the NATO, and have accepted the 
present NATO proposal only as a temporary 
measure. And Russia knows this too, and cannot 


‘be too blunt and forthright in its criticism of this 


extension of the NATO—because of its present 
domestic political problems’ and, equally, its 
dependence for economic assistance from the old 
Western bloc, ‘the developed states. 

This development is also significant and a 
serious one in the broader context of the progress 
of the sovereign nation-state system. 

| have been expressing for the last four years or 
so (ever since the proclamation of the end of the 
Cold War, the emergence of the new detente, and 
more recently after the disintegration of the erstwhile 






The author, a Professor Emeritus in the School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, is a distinguished scholar of international 
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USSR and the consequent ehd of a bipolar world) 
the unorthodox view that the celebration of the end 
of the Cold War and a bipolar world is premature. 
This, for a simple reason: the lessons of diplomatic 
history. 

Among the many lessons of this diplomatic 


‘history, one that has prevailed intermittently is that 


the Cold War (although not so characterised until 
the end of the Second World War)-detente have 
alternated for all the 350 years of the sovereign 


. nation-state system. This is so, because the play of 


power politics has been persistent since the birth of 


` the system in the middle of the seventeenth 


century; this play comprises the desire of the states 
to retain their power and to increase it constantly 
vis-a-vis other states—at least for most of the 
times. 

Hence, the new development of the extension of 
the NATO into Central European states (and, later 
on, possibly Ukraine and the Baltic states too) is a 
dangerous development, sowing the seeds of a new 


` Cold War between the NATO and the new Russia. 


It would eventually, and naturally, break down the 
present detente. After all, this is only a repetition of 
the fate of the detente of the 1970s which broke 
down in the 1980s, until the new detente in the late 
1980s. 

This is not to dismiss either the anxiety of the 
East European states about the re-emergence of 
Russian chauvinism and the threat to their security 
from it, or Russian suspicion about the motives 
behind the extension of the NATO’s geographical/ 
political jurisdiction. Both are legitimate: but then, 
where is the allegedly new, better, post-Cold War 
world order? 

This disturbing, if only incipient, development re- 
emphasises once again the need for continuing 
vigilance of the non-aligned nations to protect their 
non-alignment from the potential renewed Cold War 
struggle for hegemony over the world community 
and/or search for friends/allies from among the 
other states. It seems the extension of the NATO's 
scope of functioning and jurisdiction (in the light of 
the abrogation of the Warsaw Pact) under the cover 
of the euphemistic phrase of “Partnership for 
Peace” is potentially a dangerous development for 
all nations, especially the members of the non- 
aligned movement. E 
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PROFILE 
_ Vaclav Havel 


"K. NATWAR SINGH 


The President of the Czech Republic, Vaclav Havel, is coming on a goodwill visit to india in early February. This 


brief piece by a former Minister of State for External Affairs profiles Havel on the basis of his essays. 


first heard of Vaclav Havel in early 1977. 
Dissent in Eastern Europe was beginning to 
surface, but was not deemed a threat. In 
Czechoslovakia it crystallised in the’ formation of 


Chapter 77. Vaclav Havel was a co-founder alongwith , 


the Czech philosopher, Jan Patocka, and the widely 
respected former Foreign Minister, Jiri Hajek. 


` Thereafter Havel’s. name kept recurring with 


increasing frequency. His plays invited critical acclaim 
far beyond the borders of his country. With the 
“collapse of communism Havel found himself 
President of Czechoslovakia in 1989. He was 53, 
and something of a folk hero. Plato would have 


- approved. 


l have not read or seen any of his plays. | have, 


however, carried with me two of his ‘books for 


sometime. Finally | got to read them this summer.. 


And that was an unusually rewarding, exhilarating. 


and satisfying experience. For the first time | 
became aware of Havel's intellectual power, his 
sense of history, his remarkable capacity to write 
clear and vigorous prose, the integrity of his 
character, his disdain for servility and his luminous 
humanism. As a dissident he is in the same 
category as Andrei Sakharov. 

Living in Truth (Faber and Faber, £ 4.99, pp. 
315) was first published in the Netherlands in 1986. 
. Summer Meditations on Politics, Morality and Civility 
in a Time .of Transition (Fabers, £ 6.99, pp. 149) 


B appeared in 1992. 


x 


The former is edited by: Jan Viadislov and carries 

v six major. essays by Havel. The’ second section 

offers sixteen ‘tributes’ in praise of Havel. The 

contributors include Samuet Beckett, Heinrich Boll 

(both winners of the Nobel Prize for Literature), 
Milan Kundera, Arthur Millar. 

Here | wish to draw attention only to Vaclav 
Havel’s essays. The first is “A ‘Letter to Dr Gustav 
Husak” (who now remembers the lamentable 
Husak!!). In 1975, when Havel wrote his letter, 
Husak was Mr Czechoslovakia incarnate. Havel's 
indictment reminds one of Emil Zola’s passion. Let 
me quote: 

Seidom in recent times, it seems, has a social system 
offered scope sa openly and so brazenly to people willing to 
support anything at any time, as long as it brings to them 


some advantage; to unprincipled and spineless men, 
prepared to do anything in their craving for power and 


—Editor 


personal gain; to born lackeys, ready for any humiliation 

and willing at all times to sacrifice their neighbours’ and 

their own honour for a chance to ingratiate themselves with 
those in power. 

Too close for comfort. Is it not? And again we 
have one of those life-enhancing statements that 
make one sit up and salute the likes of Havel: 

it needs little imagination to see that such a situation can 

only jead towards the gradual erosion of all moral standards, 

the breakdown of all criteria of decency, and the widespread 
destruction of confidence in the meaning of such values as 

) truth, adherence to principles, sincerity, altruism, dignity 
and honour. 

The longest Havel essay in the book is “The 
Power of the Powerless”, 86 pages. In some 
respects it invites comparison with Koestler at his 
best. In one devastating paragraph Havel nails the 
totalitarian lie: 

The post-totalitarian system touches people at every step, 

but it does so with ideological gloves on. This is why life in 

the system is so thoroughly permeated with hypocrisy and 
lies: government by bureaucracy is called popular 
government; the working class is enslaved in the name of 
the working class; the complete degradation of the individuat 

is presented as his or her ultimate liberation: depriving 

people of information is called making it available; the use 

of power to manipulate is called the public control of power, 

and the abuse of power is called observing the public code: 

the repression of culture is called its development.. Military 
occupation becomes fraternal assistance... 

Not surprisingly Havel found himself in jail, his 
writings proscribed, his family harrassed, his name 
taboo. But no power can crush a brave and free 
spirit. With each imprisonment his faith grew. So did 
his fame and fame bestowed invisible power. In 
November 1989 he was plain Vaclav Havel. In 
December 1989 he was President Havel, by popular 
choice. He had shaped the times and the times had 
shaped him. Free will and determinism are two 
sides of the coin called life, and when both merge, a 
man becomes a magical being. 

Summer Meditations is a slimmer work. High 


- office changed Havels fortunes, not his character. 


Naturally, faced with the increasing complications of our 
public life at home, | have become aware of how immensely 
difficult it is to be guided in practice by the principles and 
ideals in which | believe. But | have not abandoned them in 
any way. 

At 58, he can look to a long and creative spell at 
the helm of the Czech Republic. The message and 
esserice of Summer Meditations is that politics and 
morality are not incompatible and that men of letters 
can also be worthy heads of state. 
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“Violence is bred by inequality, 


Non-violence by equality.” 


.— Mahatma Gandhi 


SUN-GRACE-MABFATLAL 


Mafatlal Centre, Vidhan Bhavan Marg, Nariman Point, Bombay-400 021. - 
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Gandhi and Panchayati Raj Act 


BUNKER ROY. 


hold no brief for Mahatma Gandhi but the 

way his name is being abused in connection 

with the Panchayati Raj Act 1992 is shameful. In 
the last 45 years we have seen and heard all types 


_ of Gandhians most of them not being able to 
. practice what they preach. Various governments 


have stood in Rajghat and without shame or 
conscience promised to follow the Mahatma and 
put his thoughts into practice but the handful who 


_ have set an example are nobodies in the national 
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scene today. Comical figures .living in their own 
dreamworld, many have served Congress and non- 
Congress Governments in their extra-constitutional 
capacity—tired, -frustrated and in no position to 
inspire confidence. The fact that they have lost 
touch with rural realities is reflected in their 
contibution to the Panchayati Raj Act 1992. 

The outcome of Gandhians fighting with each 
violently and non-violently, was the 
establishment of the Kudal Commission in early 
1982. The Terms of Reference of this infamous 
Commission was to inquire into the Gandhian 
institutions. It split the Gandhians right down the 
middle each claiming Mahatma Gandhi's legacy. It 
would have been a glorious period to practice 
Gandhi's weapon of non-cooperation that he used 
so effectively against the British. But this opportunity 
was lost when our ‘eminent Gandhians' Tell over 
backwards to prove their innocence by supplying 
volumes. af documents voluntarily to the Commission 
thus revealing their morai bankruptcy. Eventually it 
was a move by the non-Gandhidans that finally 
persuaded Rajiv Gandhi to close down the 
Commission but that took three years to wind up 
after he came to power in 1984. But that of course 
did not stop the Gandhians (pro- and anti-Rajiv) 
from squabbling over the Panchayat Act. It was true 
Rajiv did not have any village experience with 
panchayats but he had a political sixth sense and 
he felt it was the right approach to take, the right 
dialogue to initiate andthe proper thing to do. But 
that could be said of our ‘eminent Gandhians’ as 


The author is the Director, The Social Work and 
. Research Centre, Tilonia, Ajmer district, Rajasthan, 

and a néted social worker who has made valuable 
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well: apart from wearing khadi and smoothly 
sprouting Gandhian thought how many have that 
village experience? How many have interacted with 
village panchayats on a day-to-day basis? 

| started living and working in a village in 1967. In 
1971 | moved to Tilonia (Ajmer district, Rajasthan) 
and since then | have had to coexist with village 
panchayats. | have seen touts, briefless lawyers, 
mates (in famine relief camps), scoundrels, cheats 


. and. history shéeters and rapists getting elected into 


village -panchayats becoming members, then 
sarpanches and even MLAs. Our Gandhians with 
their voluntary agencies in the meantime produced 
khadi and received crores of subsidies from the 
government—did nothing. Gandhi had talked of the 
village panchayat as being a responsible unit for the 
development of people in the villages. Later the 
idea was developed further by the Sarvodaya to 
Lok Shakti (power of the people) and Lok-Niti 
(partyless govenment). They could have started a 
process of developing a model Bill on Gandhian 
lines. They had three decades to come to some 
sort of consensus and incorporate in essence 
Gandhian thought that speaks of people’s power 
without interference of the state. It is only after the 
Bill was formulated and circulated that the Gandhians 
woke up and started reacting to the obvious flaws in 
the Panchayat Bill. It was a convenient way of 
forgetting their own dismal track record in introducing 
any sort of functioning village panchayats in their 
gramdan villages. 

Perhaps at Gandhiji’s instance and influence the 
Directive Principles of State Policy contains Article 
40 in Part iV which reads: 

The State shal! take steps to organise village panchayats 

and endow them with such powers and authority as may be 

necessary to enable them to function as units of selt- 
government. 

The operative word is self-government not at the 
pleasure of the State Legislature. The Panchayati 
Raj system in 16 States and Union Territories of the 
country has three levels. The first at the grassroot is 
the Gram/Gaon Panchayat; the second consisting 
of several Gram Panchayats is the Panchayat 
Samiti level; and the third is the Zilla Parishad/ 
District Panchayat level. The levels are so inter- 
connected that none can work in isolation from or 
independent of the other. Lok-Shakti is only assured 
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if the second and third levels are also strengthened 
and the power and authority clearly divided. As a 
result of several Study Teams and Committees 
[Balwant Rai Mehta (1957); Ashok Mehta (1977); 
GVK Rao (1985)] on which several Gandhians 
served as members, the Zila Parishads/District 
Panchayats emerged as a very critical centre of 
power and influence. Accordingly many States have 
very active and powerful Zilla Parishads. They have 
in fact produced political leaders who have eventually 
got themselves elected to the State Legislature, 
many of them claiming to be followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


f + 
3 

WHAT is indeed very significant is that there is not 
one-mention of the roles, powers and functions of 
the Zilla Parishad in the Constitution (Seventythird 
Amendment) Act 1992. Its has been written and 
passed as if the second and third tiers of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions do not exist though they ` 
have been operational for over three decades now. 
They have been bypassed and the State Legislature 
has been made supreme. It was not that the 
Gandhians did not have an opportunity to 
substantially change this Bill after Rajiv Gandhi's 
Government fell in 1989. But they were so caught 
up with the glamour of power that it went to their 
heads and humility, common sense and Gandhij’s , 
thoughts and teachings went out of the window. 
Instead cosmetic changes (reservations for women, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) : were 
applauded as revolutionary. No doubt Gandhiji 
would have supported these changes but would that 
„alone make an effective unit of self-government? « 

The Gram Sabha of a village panchayat does not 
need the legislature of a State to decide what 
powers they should have and functions they can 
perform. It is a travesty of Gandhiji's concept and 
dream of self-government. How could the Gandhians 
let this slip by without raising it as a fundamental 
issue? If the power of the people in the village is 
supreme and they are human after all, if they have 
made a mistake with some candidates they should, 
through the Gram Sabha, have the power to recall 
‘their candidate especially if the sarpanch or member 


has done something criminally wrong or anti-social. ~ 


The hiring is by the people but the firing is not within 
the powers of the people in the Panchayat! What 
sort of self-government is that? 

Given the composition of the Legislature of the 
States—moneylenders, banias, people with criminal 
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records accused of tape, cutting trees, grabbing 
land, believing in child marriage, untouchability and 
violence as a means of solving problems—it is 
hardly likely the village panchayats are going to be 
given the freedom and flexibility to decide for 
themselves. Panchayati Raj institutions do not start 
and end at the village panchayats. One of the MPs 
behind the Seventythird Amendment is on record 
having said it is a move to empower the people to 
control the bureaucracy and make the government 
Servant answerable. In other words, should there be 
any problem with teachers, engineers, doctors, 
patwaris and gram sevaks the Panchayat Act will 
empower the people to, transfer the problem to 
another panchayat as a solution. It is not for trying 
that government servants have refused to be 
answerable and accountable to the rural community 
they are suppossed to serve. If this MP alongwith 
the gullible others think an Act of Parliament is 
going to change the attitudes of these (un)civil 
servants they are chasing a crooked shadow. | am 
surprised the Gandhians in Parliament have agreed 
to this. 

In administrative and political matters in the 
decentralisation process both the Panchayat Samiti 
and the Zilla Parishad have been bypassed. With 
the. constitution of the Finance Commission to 
review the financial position of the village panchayats 
directly, again bypassing the two critical layers in 
the Panchayati Raj institutions, the destruction is 
complete. After 40 years for all the rhetoric about 
decentralisation and strengthening -the district 
administration what is incredible is that the District 
Magistrate still does not know how much money is 
being spent in his/her district by various departments 
under hundreds of water-tight schemes. He/she is 
accountable without being responsible. Crores could 
be saved if funds for a district for various 
programmes and schemes went through one pool:. 
It would avoid duplication, minimise enormous 
wastage, lead to better accountability, bring the 
people closer to the district administration and 
reactivate the Panchayati Raj institutions. A Finance 
Commission appointed at the pleasure of the 
Governor completely devaluing the Zilla Parishad/ 
District Panchayats as a structure where the 
financial matters should actually be decided, is 
sending several clear signals to the village 
panchayats. First, in the name of decentralisation 
all financial matters are being centralised. Second, 
only one level—the village panchayats—matters in 
the whole structure; the Panchayat Samiti and the 
Zilla Parishad, the two other indispensable levels, 
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can‘be apparently written off as a mechanism and 
forum for discussing and disbursing funds to the 
panchayats. It was approved by Jawaharlai Nehru, 
Lal Bahadur Sahstri, Morarji Desai, Indira Gandhi—all 
Gandhians—but in the Seventythird Amendment 
they find no place. The Gandhians in V.P. Singh's 


* government with their vast experience in Panchayati 


Raj could have at least mentioned this serious flaw; 
but there are Gandhians and Gandhians. 


How much can we manipulate the people through 
the law? How long will they suffer these grass- 
without-root leaders fiddling with institutions that 
have stood the test of time? 

Mahatma Gandhi's ideas and thoughts are dead. 
Let the Grand Old Man rest in peace. Lets have 
some decency left in us to leave him alone and not 
mock him or defile him by saying the Seventythird 
Amendment Act 1992 contains his ideas. 


SL 


MOONIS RAZA: Communalism in India 
i (Continued from page 25) 


“India Today—reportedly using the NSS Report of 
1988, the Reserve Bank of India Report published 
in 1992 and the Gopal Singh Commission Report 


‘on Minorities published’ in 1984—presented the 


following picture of the lot of Indian Muslims in their 


‘ homeland: 
* 


‘Of India’s population Muslims account for 12 per 
cent (120 million). 

* 52.3 per cent of the Muslim population lives 
below’ the poverty line (income of Rs 160 per 
month or less). ; 

* 50.5 per cent of Muslims are illiterate. ‘ 

* Of all Indians who have high school education, 
Muslims account for four per cent. 

* - Of all Indians who are college graduates, Muslims 
account for 1.6 per cent. 

* Of all Indians who hold government jobs, Muslims 
account for 4.4 percent. _ : 

* Of all Indians who received financial assistance 
from the government, fòr starting business, 
Muslims account for 3.7 per cent. 

* Of all Indians who received bank loans from the 


government owned banks, Muslims account for’ 


five per cent. 

* ‘Of all Indians who received industrial licences 
from the government, Muslims account for two 
per cent.: ` 
Can one imagine a degree of relative deprivation 

higher than the above? What makes this unjust 

situation particularly ironical is the outspoken position 
of some majority communalists that Indian Muslims 
are the pampered children of the motherland. whò 


:are being given more than their due share of the 


national cake to keep the mouths of these cry 
babies shut. Communalism of the Muslim variety is 
reasserting itself after a lapse of time under the 
circumstances mentioned above. India owes it to 
itself, and particularly to its large Muslim population, 
to speedily remove the inequities inherent in the 


situation and the serious dangers to national unity 
flowing out of them. í 

It is unfortunate and tragic but, nevertheless, true 
that communalism is reasserting itself among the 
Indian Muslims under the impact of their socio- 
economic deprivation, which is not only high in the 
absolute but very high relative to non-Scheduled 
Hindus. Such a patently unjust and highly deplorable 
Situation is generating the undemocratic demand for 
communal reservations, turning back the clock of 
history to the colonial days. The medicine, prescribed 
by colonialist quacks, was, as we have noted, 
worse than the disease and was intended to be So. 

There are no short-cuts to equity, justice or 
fairplay. One should not and cannot be secular with 
respect to other communities and communal with 
respect to one’s own. The essence of secularism, in 
the final analysis, lies in ‘rejecting and struggling 
against the communalism of one’s own community 
with the confidence that the weakening of any one 
existential form of communalism necessarily and 
inevitably leads to the weakening of the communalist 
front as a whole. Those who think of or compromise 


‘and ally with communalism of their own community 


but are loud in denunciation of the communalism of 
others, are the worst communalists themselves. 


And why beholdest thou the mole in thy brother's 

eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine own eyes? 
Ejther how canst thou say to thy brother, brother, let me 
pull out the mole that is in thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eyes? 
Either how canst thou say to thy brother, let me 

pull out the mole that is in thine eye, when thou 

thyself beholdest not that is in thine own eyes 

Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of 

thine own eye and then shalt thou see clearly 

to pull out the mole that is in thy brother's eye 


(Lukes, 6, 41 and 42) 


Let .us, each one of us, offsprings of Mother 
India, look carefully and. searchingly into our own 
eyes and look for the beam. 
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NAMTECH’S HUMBLE ROLE IN 
MAN & DEVELOPMENT 





Our Nation always took pride in its socialistic pattern of society since 1947, but 
created an industrial environment, where production became unviable due to high 
import duty on input materials, capital equipment and low import duty on finished 
goods, thereby ensuring employment in developed countries and dependence on 
“foreign goods—a continuation of the nineteenth century British colonial economics. 









For the first time, during the period 1983-88, an attempt to rationalise the duty 
structure was made by the Government of India: But it was only in 1992, and 
later in 1993, through its visionary budget, that the Government reversed, once 
and for all, this colonial economics and substantially reduced the duty on raw 
materials and parts to enable viable manufacture of vital electronic components 
and equipment. They can, for the first time, be profitable and internationally ` 
competitive, which means more jobs for more people. 


This has made professional people like us at Namtech enter the electronic industry 

. with confidence, optimism and hope, with a view. to produce indigenously strategic 
components, equipment and systems vital to the development of communication 
and power generation in our country and play our humble role towards our 
country’s self-reliance in strategic areas. 


With Best Compliments from 
K.P.P. Nambiar 


Chairman & Managing Director 
Namtech Electronic Devices Limited 


Chairman 
Namtech Group of Companies 
Leo Complex, 2nd Floor, 44/45 Residency Road Cross, Bangalore-560095 
Tel : (080) 558 21 28 Fax : (080) 559 72 70/333 54 54 Telex : 2044 NCPL IN 


pO 
= NAMTECH © 
The Name Synonymous with Technology 
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Self-Reliant Progress versus 
Dependence Paradigm 


PRADHAN H. PRASAD 


ndians woke up to independence on August 
15, 1947 with a hope that India will forge 
ahead in the direction of ‘self-reliant growth with 
social justice’ and a democratic form of government. 
The strategy adopted by the Indian ruling class to 
push the country in the desired direction was the 
creation of a strong Central Government and 
making the ever-increasing government expenditure 
and foreign aid (increasingly dominated by foreign 
loans rather than by grants) as the two important 
corner-stones of the technological development. 
The result was that our technological transfor- 
mation became increasingly capital-intensive and 
import based. The outcome was a rise in foreign 
trade deficit, foreign indebtedness and foreign debt- 
servicing, all at an ever-increasing pace. Ultimately 
we got trapped in the foreign debt trap and thereby 
in 1991 we finally lost our autonomy in the 
international arena.’ Realising full well that the 
import liberalisation and accepting the Dunkel Draft 
treaty are not in the interest of the country's 
progress, the ruling class was compelled to sign on 
the dotted line. The foreign trade deficit which was 
US $ 1.54 billion in 1991-92 increased to US $ 3.30 
billion in 1992-93. The foreign debt servicing in 
1991-92 and 1992-93 has been to the order of US $ 
8.06 and 8.08 billion respectively. The foreign debt 
has gone up from US $ 51 billion as on March 31, 
4991 to a staggering figure of US $ 85 billion as on 
March 31, 1993. Any attempt to defy imperialism 
today will mean that it will refuse to allow us foreign 
‘joan for our excess import and foreign debt- 
servicing. 
On the other hand, it will insist that we honour 
our commitment to debt-servicing. Failure on our 


part will attract economic sanctions, trade sanctions,. 


blockade, etc. Let us take an illustration. If in the 
process, the import of petrol gets stopped, this 
“Hone is sufficient to entail untold misery on the life- 
style of the middle class. The trucks would. go off 
the roads. A large number of trains would get 
cancelled. As this would adversely affect the 
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movement of coal from pit heads, thermal electricity 
generation would suffer. Let alone trade in general, 
even the supply of essential goods would be 
severely curtailed in many urban centres. Would the 
Indian middle class accept this as a bargain? Any 
ruling faction of the ruling class would then face 
prospect of ouster from power. Imperialism has 
thus caught us on the raw. In any case what is not 
realised by the middle class is that the little comfort 
that the top 20 per cent of Indians enjoy, will 
gradually get curtailed at an increasing pace with 
every tightening of the stranglehold of imperialism. 


+ 


IF a date is needed, it can be said that the onset of 
imperialism as an abiding feature of capitalism 
dates back to 1492 when Columbus discovered 
America. Since then its permanent attributes have 
been the destruction and distortion of numerous 
autonomous techno-cultures scattered all over the 
world prior to its advent and upholding of the 
cultural superiority of the European race which in 
course of time expanded and migrated to America, 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, etc. In this process 
and also in order to safeguard the interests of the 
European race (that is, the White race), it heaped 
on the rest of mankind a torturous suffering with 
barbarism, genocide and cruelty at a scale unknown 
in human history till then. 

During the early phase after Columbus’ discovery, 
millions of original inhabitants were torturously killed 
for gold and many died working as slaves under the 
most inhuman conditions of living. The dropping of 
the atom bomb to wipe out almost completely the 
innocent residents of Nagasaki and Hiroshima (with 
a view to test the efficacy of the bomb) or the 
recent indiscriminate American bombing of iraq 
which included targets like hospitals and schools to 
instil terror in the minds of the people are only a few 
examples of the continuing psyche of imperialism 
dominated by European racialism. 

Now that it has discovered that (in the existing 
techno-cultural syndrome which has taken shape in 
the process of evolution of capitalism), the planet 
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does not contain sufficient non-renewable resources 
to keep even the White race at the present level of 
comfort, it has embarked on a global strategy. This 
strategy, known as ‘globalisation’, is an attempt by 
imperialism to prevent the use of non-renewable 
resources and environmental degradation process 
by the Third World countries as they have been 
stepping-up their effort to narrow the per capita 
production and consumption gaps between them 
and the imperialist nations. Thus, the place assigned 
lo about 70 per cent population of the planet who 
constitute the non-White races, by implication, is 
one of wretched living.? 

indians, if they want to avoid this and if history is 
any guide, have to involve themselves en masse in 
the struggle against imperialism and its Indian 
lackeys—the Indian ruling class. It is undoubtedly 
an‘ uphill and most arduous task. This is so mainly 
because while, on the one hand, the adopted 
development strategy gave a speedy expansion to 
middlemen culture with massive black money 
generation from the feakages arising out of the 
ever-increasing government expenditure, on the 
other hand it failed to arrest the ever-expanding 


size of lumpen men and women in the growing. 


syndrome of joblessness. The concomitant 
manifestation is found in the survival of feudal ethos 
and identities, low level of class consciousness and 
spurt in organised violence funnelted through black 
money.such as the manufacture of spurious goods, 
dacoities, bank loots, caste and communal violence, 
abduction, smuggling, drug peddling, etc. . 
Moreover, in the process of its development 
Strategy, the government produced a plethora of 
programmes. Some it attempted to implement itself 
and others through non-government organisations 
(NGOs). Beneficiary participation was put as the 
caveat in some. The NGOs also acted as agents of 
others (foreign as well as Indians). Often the NGOs 
developed their own programmes. Alongside we 
find growth of subsidy and dole cultures. in all 
these, one thing was common—that thoughts, other 
than the people’s own thoughts, were heaped on 
‘them. Most of them were accepted by the people 


because they were beneficial and a few were such, 


which some set of people might have even desired 
as a priority. But as time rolled on the people began 
to look upon the government or the NGOs or any 
other group or organisation for redressal of even 
their minor grievances which could be sorted out by 
them as a group on their own. 

By and large Indians got imbibed in a culture 
where they refused to think and act collectively on 


their own even if.the group be small or homogeneous 
—a dependence paradigm par excellence. Apart 


‘from these, the low proportion of non-propertied 


direct producers (inclusive of landless agricultural 
labourers and assetless industrial workers) operates 
as a powerful drag on mass-based class struggle. 
The small propertied class (that is, the agricultural 
labourers with land, almost the entire working men 
and women of the organised sectors, the poor and 
poor-middle peasants, petty traders, many teachers 
and artisans, etc.) has in its fold a large majority of 
Indians (not less than 70 per cent) who are imbibed 
with the petty bourgeois mentality. They would 
prefer to run the risk of getting caught and punished 
in doing an illegal act rather than join the class 
struggle and face savage and atrocious repression 
by the state power.. 

That in face of these, class struggle against the 
capitalist structure is ranging for over more than two 
decades, particularly in Andhra Pradesh and Bihar, 
suggests that all is yet not lost in India. However, 
the most important question is how to strengthen it, 


. make it a mass-based class struggle against 
‘imperialism and its class-collaboraters. Is there a 


role in this for the small propertied class who are 
suffering, are likely to suffér more in the future and 
are friends or potential friends of the class struggle? 


+ 


IT is a well known fact that Gandhi had launched 
the biggest ever mass movement against British 
imperialism. Apart from this he not only provided 
leadership to the movement for decades but kept 
himself in close contact with the Indian masses, the 
poor and the downtrodden masses. His perception 
about the nature, culture and psyche of the Indian 
masses was deep and profound. It was this 
perception which made him crave for a decentralised 
and fully democratic system for India .which was 
rejected by the Indian ruling class.” Gandhi's. 
perception led him to say to Maurice Frydman in 
1939 that if you talk to the villagers “and they begin 
to speak, you will find that wisdom drops from their 
lips”.4 It.is a pity that Gandhi neither analysed this 
perception nor put it in practice. However, given the 
present objective and subjective conditions prevailing 
in India, it is of great relevance and provides a 
catalyst role for many in the smail propertied class 
who cannot take part in the class struggle because 
of their class character, but are nonetheless its 
supports or potential supporters. 

They can either singly or in a small group of two 
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or three visit a village or a small urban area of their 
choice and cultivate friendship with them. After 
establishing one’s own credentials that one has 
gone there to learn about their social and economic 
problems, the localites could be provoked to speak 
about their problems and also the solutions as 
perceived by them. Then one can, betause of 
having a high level of consciousness, give a 
concrete shape and an action plan to the numerous 
scattered ideas gathered from the villagers in a 
form which is accepted by them as their own and is 
acted upon without any aid or support from outside. 

The role thus is of a catalyst which promotes 
self-confidence and self-reliance. If the action plan 
develops some snag, the role of the catalyst gets 
activated again, so on and so forth. The basic 
assumption behind this hypothesis is that this 
process once initiated not only brings the dormant 
_ wisdom of the masses to the surface but would 
enthuse the masses to take pride in their self- 
perceived unaided actions and thus make them 
move from the dependence paradigm to a self- 
reliant syndrome. This practice, if followed 
extensively, has a potential to raise the mass 
consciousness and eventually mass support to 
class struggle for social justice and progress in this 
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SULPHUR POWDER 


INDIA’S PIONEERING & PREMIER 
MANUFACTURER OF SULPHUR POWDERS 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
Vulcanizing Agent for Tyre & Rubber Component Industry 
Raw Material for Explosives & Safety Matches 
Refined Sulphur Powder for Pharmaceuticals 


AGRICULTURAL APPLICATIONS 
Dusting Powder for Fungicidal Applications 
. Wettable Powder for use in Tea Plantations and Horticultural Crops 


Contact: 
I.A. & I.C. LTD., 
86, Dr. Annie Besant Road, 
Worli Naka, Bombay-400 018. 
Tel. : 493343 1-32-33 (3 Lines) 
Fax No. : 4938561 


part of the world. 

Mao used a similar thesis and successfully 
experimented it in practice during the revolutionary 
class struggle in China and propounded an important 
theory: “From the masses, to the masses.” It is a 
pity that not only did it suffer neglect in China after 
1949 but that other Marxists (including those in 
India) did not take serious note of it. One of the 
major weaknesses of the Marxist movement has 
been its failure in stressing the need of raising the 
consciousness of the people in general and involving 
a large majority of them democratically in the 
movement; and this weakness has cost it dear. The 
lessons of history are inexhaustible. m 
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Towards New Horizons 


The United Democratic Front Government of Kerala 
completed two eventful years in power. 
A Government that keeps its promises, a Government that works 


@ to arrest the alarming rise in prices, 
~ @ to make the civil supplies more effective, 
@ to reach the benefits of development to alll, 
@ to open up many more avenues of employment, — 
@ to make the entire administration corruption-free 


Yes, all.this requires hard work, 
consistent and systematic work 
and that work has been on... | 


And with well-defined programmes 
the United Democratic Front Government 
put the State on.a path of stability and progress... 


The U.D.F. Government forges ahead 
to usher in better days. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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_ Riots in Historical and 
Social Perspective 
A. RAHMAN 


ocial research as is being carried out tends to 
g ignore historical factors. The latter lays down 
theʻbasis of development and shapes the future. In 
this paper, therefore, | would like to present a 
historical-sociological background and features which 
have created the contemporary situation. 
-First, in the concept of India, the boundaries 
were flexible, covering different regions and cultures. 


In fact it would not be wrong to say that what . 


constitutes West Asia, Iran, Central Asia, Afghanistan 
and India was a single cultural area. There were 


waves of religion: (a). Vedic or Brahminical and . 


Jainism which remained within the. country, or 


spread to South-East Asia, while religions like | 


Buddhism spread all over Asia. Buddhists were 
‘great transmitters of knowledge from India to China, 
Central and West Asia. (b) Zoroastrianism and 


Islam arose in West Asia and spread across quite a’ 


wide area. Islam particularly spread all over the 
world and had a deep impact on India. One of the 
major inputs to Islamic learning was Indian science 
and philosophy through the translation of Sanskrit 
texts in Baghdad. under the supervision of a 
Buddhist family—the Baramuks. According to Dr 
Tarachand, they were most probably Pramukhs 
from Punjab. 

There was intensive. interaction in India with 
Muslims who came from Afghanistan, Iran and 
Central Asia and those who were converted to 
Islam in India, and the rest of the population. This is 
reflected in the cultural development as can be 
seen in music, dance and literature on the one hand 
and in the development of arts and Crafts, 
architecture and style of living, gardening, plant and 
‘animal breedings on the other. 

This interaction resulted in living together, that is, 
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accommodation and, to some degree, absorption. 
The latter can be witnessed in what is often called 
the composite culture, but more picturesquely in our 
language as the “Ganga-Jumna Tehzib”. 

The evolution of a composite culture was disrupted 
by colonisation that imposed on India another 
culture and language and snapped the cultural links 
which India had with Afghanistan, Iran and the 


Central Asian states. Another feature of this period 


was that those who were educated in English were 
delinked from the knowledge and cultural traditions 
of India and started looking to England and Europe 
and began to see our past through studies and 
literature produced in English and other European 
languages. And this applied-to our neighbours as 
well. 

Those who reacted’ against British dominance 
and wanted to preserve or revive Indian traditions 
Started appealing to the past. Each ethnic and 
religious group appealed to its past. In Bengal the 
work of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, in particular 
Anand Math, can be taken as an example of the 
ethos which was aimed to be created. The same 
applies to the field of education. Raja Rammohan 
Roy and others on the one hand and Sir Sayed on 
the other aimed at their respective communities. 
The communal approach was so deep that at the 
end of non-cooperation two educational institutions 
were established—Kashi Vidya Peeth and Jamia 
Millia Islamia in Delhi. They appealed to the Hindu 
and Muslim ethos, though both were part of the 
anti-British movement and had a national appeal. In 
the political field, leaving aside the obviously 
communal organisations like the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League, even in the Indian National 
Congress each of the leaders, barring a few 


“socialists, addressed their community, and in order 


to arouse the masses, used emotional language 
and religious vocabulary. The influence of the Arya 
Samaj and the Khilafat movement were evidence of 
this. 

The point which | am trying to bring out is: the 
civilisation and cultural pluralism which was the 
basic element of Indian history before British 
colonisation not only go disrupted, but as a reaction 
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to British domination, got channelised into ethnic- 
religious channels. Further, each group and 
community used cultural distinctiveness as a major 
feature of identity and wielded it as an instrument in 
the striving and struggle for power. This eventually 
resulted in the partition. 


+ 


THE British had established in India a geographical 
and administrative identity. What the national 
movement as represented by the Indian National 
Congress had produced, was a mechanical solidarity 
in each group or community represented in it 
working for its own self-interest and in pursuit of its 
goal and vision of the future. This was in place of a 
mature and organic solidarity based’ on the 
understanding of cultural and religious diversity and ` 
economic and social inequality, a major feature of 
the Indian society. India at the time of independence 
had the legacy of a colonial power and the 
infrastructure in terms of Civil Services, military and` 
police on the one hand, and the ethos that they had 
left behind on the other. Further, it had also to face 
the consequences of the partition based on religion 
and the large scale migration of people leaving 
behind their precious property and the murderous 
scenes they had witnessed. The tales and stories of 
the people's sufferings created a new climate 
altogether. 

The problems faced by the new state were how 
to tackle the ethnic, religious and linguistic plurality | 
and preserve the rich diversity and how to build a 
civil society where every individual is taken in his/ 
her own right as defined by the state. The latter is 
aimed at weakening group and communal or 
linguistic identities. 

The Government of India strove to develop the 
civil society in three ways. First, it tried to modernise 
India by the development strategy, through 
modernisation of agriculture and creating heavy 
industry as also the industrial development 
programmes. Further, it built a base for scientific 
and technological education and research. However, 
as the programmes were implemented, the type of 
technology chosen created a rich peasant class, 
marginalising and pauperising the small landholders 
and the landless peasantry. The creation of industry 
based on imported technology almost pauperised 
the craftsmen, artisans, and small scale producers: 
using indigenous technology and local resources. 
-The superfluous peasants, and artisans craftsmen 
moved to urban centres for jobs and employment. 
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_ In view of the very limited job market they sought 
the support and help of the people who were 
already there—based on regional, linguistic, caste 
and religious loyalties. This resulted in the 
communalisation of urban centres. Sincé the y eople 
were living in wretched conditions in the slums run 
by mafias, the situation was always tense and each 
competed with the other, became suspicious. 
Shortages of living space, cramped a. .d unhygienic 
conditions, dearth of jobs with too many people in 
need of one, resulted in persons availing jobs 
through caste, linguistic or. religious connections 
and thus dividing the people on.these lines and 
creating communal tensions, which burst into the 


-open with the slightest provocation. 


The second element of creating a civil society by 
the Government of India was the promotion of 
democracy. However, the nature of democracy, as 
has been characterised by Professor S.L. Sharma, 
was representative democracy instead of participa- É 
tory democracy. People chose the representatives 
to represent their interests in order to better their 
conditions. The result ot this was that over the 
years, individuals were elected on the basis of 
caste and religious identity within the framework of 
regional representation as signified by the formation 
of linguistic States. Consequently the representative 
democracy which was attempted to be promoted 
resulted in linguistic, regional and religious group- 
ings, that is, communalisation of the society. 

Further, as part of the development process, 
realising the downtrodden character of a section of 
the Indian society, the government in order to better 
their conditions provided concessions and reserva- 
tions for them in educational institutions and gov- 
ernment jobs. The criteria they followed was based 
on caste, that is, the various strata of Hindu society, 
instead of the economic criteria. The result was the 
further strengthening of caste loyalties generating a 
perception of discrimination and deprivation to other 
sections and groups. 

The third dimension which created considerable 
apprehension amongst the people as a threat to 
ethnic, linguistic, regional and even religious identity 
was the over-centralisation of the institutional 
structure and power. The imposing of leaders by 
the Central Government Ministers to head the 
Ministries in the States, their abrupt dismissals at 
the whim and fancy of the government, starting 
from Kerala at the time of Nehru, and followed more 
often by the late Prime Ministers, and the frequent 
dismissal of Chief Ministers of the States, starting 
from the disimssal of Sheikh Abdullah in Kashmir, 
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and imposing Central Government nominees, caused 
considerable disquiet amongst the people, even 
undermining the representative democracy. This 
process was further accelerated by eroding the 
autonomy of the States, through administrative 
bureaucracy, police, judicial system and financial 
control. This made the people feel as if they were 
non-entities and did not count and their hopes and 


aspirations had no meaning. Their protests, as they - 


were made, were suppressed. The increasing 
deyree of protest was suppressed more by brute 
force leading to brutalisation of the social and 
cultural ethos, as happened in Punjab and Kashmir 
and the North-Eastern States. 


+ 


IN this backdrop it may be worthwhile to briefly 
indicate as to how the civilisational and cultural 
pluralism got converted into communalism, based 
on group, caste, religious, linguistic and regional 
identities, and the failure to build a civil society 
became an instrument in communalising the society. 

After having indicated briefly the background 
which created situations wherein riots of different 
character and intensity took place, it ‘maybe 
worthwhile to briefiy categorise them according to 
their character. 

The first set of riots which occurred on a massive 
scale was based on regional-linguistic considerations. 
The first and major protests, agitations and violent 
riots took place for the creation of linguistic 
States—the establishment of Telugu Desam, 
Maharashtra and later a Punjabi Suba. It led to the 
redistribution of territories, population and creation 
of new boundaries. The Bombay Presidency 
disappeared and the State of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat came into existence. Hyderabad, the 
multilingual, religious and multicultural State, 
disappeared and so did Mysore; and territories were 
divided between Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka. In the north, the Punjab State was 
divided into Punjab, Himachal and Haryana. The 
same’ process was also carried out in North-East 
India. The language agitation in Tamil Nadu was of 
a different character; it was against the imposition 
of Hindi in Tamil Nadu. It evoked major riots quite 
frequently. These developments gave birth to 
linguistic loyalties, and within each State caste 
loyalties. One witnessed a series of major riots and 
active discrimination against a section of the 
population, thereby causing tensions and a volatile 
base. This base erupted again and again causing 


major riots. 

The second set of riots that took place were 
based on regional loyalties—employment for the 
sons of the soil. The most serious of these were the 
anti-South Indian riots in Bombay organised by the 
Shiv Sainiks who were patronised by the 
government. Tensions also built up often breaking 
into minor and major riots in other. parts of the 
country. 

In addition to these there were also inter-ethnic 
and intra-ethnic riots, such as those which have 
been noticed recently between the Nagas and 
Kukis, etc. The list can be very long. There were 
also inter-religious riots such as between Shias and 
Sunnis, Radhaswamis and others, and between 
different sects of Sikhs. All such riots which have 
been characterised and listed have their origin in 
post-independent India. 

The only riots to have a_pre-independence 
history are the Hindu-Muslim riots. Dr Gyanendra 
Pandey in his book, Construction of Communalism 
in British India, has both described and analysed 
these admirably, and | do not wish either to go over 
or summarise them. The question | have been 
asking myself is: why did they take place in the 
colonial period and continue even now? Various 
hypothesis have been put forward—the British 
policy of ‘divide and rule’, continuation of similar 
policies by the various governments after 
independence to create a vote-bank for the ruling 
party, the consequence of and ethos developed by 
the partition, the isolation and backwardness of the 
Muslims, and the growth of fundamentalism which 
reinforces its counter effect by promoting Hindutva, 
etc. Other factors which have been discussed in 
different articles are business rivalry, internal politics 
of the Congress (when one group organises 
communal riots to oust the Chief Minister in a State 
as, for example, in Karnataka and Andhra recently). 
land and property disputes and so on. 

These are important and have played a major 
role in the initiation, organisation and conduct of 
riots. However, the analysis of the social situation 
and operation of these factors leaves out a basic 
question: why has an anti-Muslim ethos been 
developed as a result of which at any time, on the 
smallest pretext, communal frenzy could be 
generated, leading to pogroms against Muslims, as 
happened recently in Surat, Bombay, Bhopal, in a 
manner in which the police, the administrative 
machinery and politicians belonging to different 
political parties took part? How could such a 
situation be created after more than four decades of 
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GUJARAT—A PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIALISED STATE 


Gujarat has the longest coastline of over 1600 kms constituting about one-third of the country’s coastline. The State is endowed with rich mineral 
resources, agricultural resources, marine resources, animal wealth and technical manpower. The State has witnessed impressive economic development on 
all the fronts, particularly more so after its formation in the Present geographical form in 1960 at an annual compound growth rate of 4.7%. According to a 
quick estimate, the Net State Domestic Product of Gujarat State for the year 1991-92 at current prices is Placed at Rs 300,000 million (US $ 8472 million). 
The per capita Net State Domestic Product at current prices for the year 1991-92 is estimated at Rs 6425. In the total Net State Domestic Product, 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining and quarrying sectors account for 29%, the manufacturing sector including electricity, gas and water supply and 
construction activity accounts for 31%, trade, hotels, restaurants, transport storage and communication account for 21%, banking, insurance, real estate, 
etc. account for 10% and public administration and other ser'ices account for 9%. The manufacturing sector including electricity, gas and water supply thus 
dominate the State economy. The manufacturing sector, esfi.cially the industrial sector, has witnessed an impressive development in terms of production 
volume as well as variety of products. Gujarat accounts for about 10.9% in industrial production in the country, The State is a leading manufacturer of 
various chemicals, textiles, agro-based products, fertilizers, pesticides, dyes, vanaspati, paper and paper products, cement, sugar and many other products. 
Over the years, the State has developed capabilities to offer technology for setting up projects in these sectors, through its versatile public sector agencies 
or private sector companies. 

In the context of the liberalised policy introduced by the Government of India and the industrial development witnessed by Indian industry, especially in 
Gujarat, there have been possibilities of promoting quite a few joint ventures’ abroad by the existing industries in Gujarat. Some of the important industrial 
sectors which have a strong base in Gujarat and thus offer scope for setting up new ventures abroad are discussed in the following paragraphs: 
























TEXTILES 

Textile industry is by far one of the oldest industries in India and more so in Gujarat. Ahmedabad, the largest city in Gujarat, was once upon a time 
known as the Manchester of India because of the concentration of textile mills. The textile industry in Gujarat constitutes 92 composite mills, 28 spinning 
units and about 225,000 powerlooms in the decentralised sector. Gujarat today accounts for about 14.7% in spindles and 32.1% in terms of loom capacity in 
the country. it also contributes about 18% of the cotton cloth and 11.6% of the cotton yarn in the country. The development of art silk textile units has also 
been very impressive. Surat, another major city in Gujarat, has become an important centre for art silk fabric production having all the facilities in the 


decentralised sector starting from yarn manufacturing to processing. 









MINERAL OILS AND PETROCHEMICALS 

Oil and gas are important mineral resources found in Gujarat in the late 60s which led to the Setting up of petroleum refinery. Today, the Gujarat 
Refinery at Baroda, another important city in the State, is the largest refinery in the country with 9 million tonnes refining capacity which is being expanded to 
12 million tonnes of refining capacity per annum shortly. In addition three more refineries of similar capacities are planned to be set up in Gujarat in the near 
future. Gujarat would, therefore, become a leading producer of refinery products not only in India but also the world over. 
















DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 

Pharmaceuticals is one of the oldest industries developed in Gujarat. Alembic Chemical Works Co. Ltd. and Sarabhai Chemicals who are the pioneers in 
the field set up in collaboration with SQUIBB and EMERCK of USA respectively. Subsequently, some of the leading names in this sector like Cadila, Torrent, < 
Sandoz, Sear!, Wockhardt, Hoechst, Lyka, MJ Pharmaceuticals, etc. set up their units in the State. Gujarat today accounts for over 45% of pharmaceutical 
production in india. The pharmaceutical industry in Gujarat has the Capability for production of latest generation therapeutic groups of drugs. 










DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Dairy Industry is one of the important sectors in Gujarat which has brought white revolution producing 3.5 million tonnes of milk per annum. AMUL, a 
world famous name in production of milk and milk products is an example of successful co-operative network of farmers set up in Gujarat as early as 1948. 
Starting in one district of the State, the pattern is replicated in all the districts. It now is the model being followed in the whole of the country. The State also 
produces about 78% of baby food in the country. Besides, the State produces other important milk products such as milk powder, cheese spread, etc. 
Production of ice cream is another important industry developed in Gujarat. 











SALT 
Gujarat produces around 8 million tonnes of salt accounting for 65% of the salt production in india, with concentrated salt producing fields onthe coast 


of Saurashtra and Kutch peninsula. There are at present over 250 salt works in the State varying in the size as small as 10 hectares to large sized farms of 
10,000 hectares. Century Chemicals, Hindustan Salt Works, DCW Ltd., Gujarat Heavy Chemicals, Tata Chemicals, etc. are the leading salt manufacturers 
in Gujarat. : 











ENGINEERING . 

The development of all these sectors cannot be possible without a strong base of Engineering Industry—the mother industry of all industries as it 
Supplies plant and equipment for setting up of industrial projects. Gujarat, over the years, has witnessed an impressive development in the engineering 
sector especially in the manufacture of foundry products, industrial machinery, electrical equipment and precision engineering products. There are at present 
over 2000 foundry units concentrated mainly in Ahmedabad and Rajkot. 

There are at present over 40 major industrial units and over 5000 small scale industrial units manufacturing chemical machinery equipment including 
pressure vessels, heat exchangers, glasslined vessels, filter press and so on. In addition to the specific industrial sector discussed above, Gujarat has 
developed capabilities in a number of other areas including inorganic chemicals, organic chemicals, speciality chemicals, paper and paper products, 
electrical engineering, diamond processing and jewellery, etc. There are at present 140,000 small scale and 1200 medium/arge scale industrial units in 
operation. Of these, over 200 companies have set up their projects in technical collaborations with the firms in the developed countries like USA, UK, 
Germany. Switzerland, France, etc. Some of these companies have not only absorbed foreign technologies but improved upon through inhouse R&D efforts. 
Gujarat has also set up institutional network for providing assistance in setting up industrial ventures starting from entrepreneurship development, identifying 
projects, providing industrial land and infrastructure, financial assistance and even markeling. There are a good number of consultancy firms providing turn- 
key assistance in project implementation. 
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IN my opinion the reasons are deeper and need to 
be thoroughly explored. Ever since the British came 
to India, they tended to generate a theory of 
exclusiveness among the people based on religion, 
and the picture they painted of Islam and islamic 
culture was reflected in the writings and sayings of 
many Indian savants. Suddhir Kakkar (The Times 
of India, August 25, 1993), quotes two of them. 
Swami Vivekananda: 

Now Mohammadans are the crudest in this respect and 

most sectarian. Their watchword is: There is one God, and 

Mohammad is his prophet. Everything beyond that not only 

is bad, but must be destroyed forthwith; at a moment's 

notice, every man or woman who does not exactly believe 

in that must be killed,...From the Pacific to the Atlantic, for 


“five hundred years blood ran all over the world. That is 

Mohammadanism. 

Shri Aurobindo: 

islamic ‘culture...hardly gave anything to the world which 

may be said to be of fundamental importance and typically 

its own. Islamic culture was mainly borrowed from others. 

Shri Aurobindo, while dwelling on the assimilation 
of different cultures in India, averred that it could 
not be done as the Muslim mentality did not 


_ change. Further, he said: 


The conflict is in the outer life and unless the Mohammadans 
learn tolerance | don’t think assimilation is possible. The 
Hindu is ready to tolerate. He is open to new ideas...provided 
that her central truth is recognised. 

This understanding of Vivekananda and Shri 
Aurobindo is taken from the British and based on 
what European writers had conveyed. Commenting 
on these quotations, and the use of quotations of 
these savants for secuiar arguments and tolerance 
of Hindu religion, Sudhir Kakkar says: 

Idealism, religious traditions and sagas can be maintained 
only at the cost of considerable denial of reality and is thus 
liable to sudden and painful collapse. Hindu tolerance of 
other faiths is indeed praiseworthy but the foundation of this 
tolerance is not generally sympathy or indifference but very 
often a deep disdain, especially of the believing Muslims. 

1 do agree with Kakkar’s comment but the 
reasons behind this lay somewhere else. Hinduism 
actually represents a spectrum of faith from atheism 
to mono- and poly-theism. Then why could it not 
accommodate Islam? The reason did not lie in faith. 


` Hindusim did not allow any attack on its caste 


system. The one possible reason Buddhism was 
banished from India was its negation of the caste 
system. Islam too was against the caste system. 
Not only was it against caste but it also invited the 
lower caste people to be converted to Islam and 
gave them status and equality; and that was a 


major sin. The process threatened the social fabric 
built and nurtured over the years and which 
happened to be the main and critical feature of the 


` Hindu society. 


+ 


HOW the society reacted to this phenomenon could 
be gauged from the events which followed the 
Meenakshipuram conversions. It may not be very 
wrong to say that Meenakshipuram initiated the 
Hindutva wave and this received further impetus as 
a result of the moves that accompanied the 
announcement of the implementation of the Mandal 
Report. Both events sparked off widespread riots to 
begin with. The so-called Rath Yatra was organised 
essentially to divert the attention of the people from 
the internal social structure of the Hindu society and 
to create an anti-Muslim wave in which three 
elements were dominant; that is, they are foreigners, 
even those who live here have foreign loyalties and 
are outside the pale of the Hindu society; having a 
number of wives they produce a large number of 
children and would change the demographic balance; 
and the Congress Government was pampering 
them. The psyche this propaganda brought about 
and the large scale riots which consequently occurred 
would not, however, have been possible if over the 


. years a well-knit-machinery had not been working 


towards this end. This machinery or the organisation 
which worked towards this end operated in many 
ways, some of which are outlined as follows. 

First, through comics the children’s mind was 
prejudiced against the Muslims, who were projected 
as tyrants, having lust for women, having no 
respect and regard for values or morals and were 
fighting Hindus, killing them and tyrannising them. 

Secondly, through films and the audio-visual 
media an adverse picture of Muslims was presented, 
as degenerate Nawabs visiting dancing girls and 
drinking, as pimps and as goondas. 

Thirdly, specific issues were picked up by the 
mass media to highlight the social evils amongst 
Muslims as was done in the case of Ameena or the 
pampering of Muslims by the government as in the 
case of Shah Bano. 

These pictures, and the well-organised 
propaganda carried out excluded Muslims from the 
pale of the Indian society. Further, the appeal of the 
government to Hindu sentiments and bowing to the 
initiatives of the Rightist conservative party and the 
conservatives and obscurantists within itself as is 
evident from the telecast of films and serials on 
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Doordarshan, obeisance to Hindu sadhus and 
mahants, adoption of rituals at functions, use of 
religious vocabulary and such actions as allowing 
the shilanyas strengthened the Hindu psyche and 
ethos. However, more important and significant 
were the government's open permission to engage 
in highly communal propaganda, incite Hindus 
against Muslims, and organise semi-military shakhas 
where the anti-Muslim indoctrination of the Hindus 
is carried out. Further, the government took no 
action against those organisations and culprits who 
perpetrated the riots and indulged in killing hundred 
and thousands of people—in Meerut, Maliana, 
Bhiwandi, Bhopal, Surat, Bombay and a host of 
other places.’As a consequence of the government 
policies and practices the riots were converted into 
pogroms in course of time. 


+ 


‘MANY people feel and think that what is happening 
here is peculiar to India. It is not so. Wherever there 
is a pluralist society and there is failure of the model 


> of development based on the Europo-American— 


framework, a similar situation develops. 
Let me give the example of Egypt, which has a 
Muslim majority and a Coptic minority. The failure of 
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the Nasserite model, repeated defeats at’ the hands 
of Israelis and the European and American support 
to Israel led to a situation which fostered and™ 
promoted the Muslim conservatives. Sadat in his 


- effort to stabilise his position projected the concept ~ 


of his country’s Islamic identity and traditional 
values. He legalised the Muslim Brotherhood (banned 
by Nasser) and encouraged other religious 
conservative groups. Pauperisation of the rural 
population and increase in the demographic level 
resulted in mass migration of the rural population to 
the urban centres. They brought with them the 
traditional values, prejudices ‘and feuds. This was 
exploited by the religious leaders. The latter painted 
the Coptics as their main enemy—receiving foreign 


-funds and support, producing a large number of 


children to change the demographic balance, building 
numerous churches, accumulating arms’ and with 
vision and foreign support endeavouring to bring 
about Christian domination and eventually a Christian 
state. As a result of such propaganda by the religio- 
political leaders, major riots could be organised ' 
against the Coptics, and churches and property of 
the Coptics burnt and destroyed. While this was 
happening the government took no action against 
the culprits. 

How similar to what is happening in India! 

The government in either case -instead of 
projecting secular ideals and mobilising the people 
on the basis of those ideas, attempted to win the 
confidence of conservative and traditional elements, 
as a part of its strategy of political expediency. 

If one wants to change the ethos which has been 
developed and the consequences of the 
aforementioned approach, that is possible only 
when the values of the pluralist society are 
preserved, and tolerance of different views and . 


visions in civil society becomes the order of the day. ** 


However, this cannot happen unless the 
developmental model is changed, with 
decentralisation of power and authority and 
encouragement to local initiatives alongside a 
complete overhaul of the nature of democratic 
functioning from representative democracy to 
participatory democracy. 

Such a transformation would be realised only 
when the social and intellectual elite are abie to 
persuade the masses to bridge the gap between 
religion and religious rhetoric with rationajism and 
logic, through major investments in education and 
dissemination of knowledge to enable the people to 
participate in decision-making on the basis of 
information and knowledge. | 
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IMPRESSIONS 


wo spectacular media 

events promised mind- 
boggling experiences to our young 
and not-so-young world. The one 
calls itself Dangerous, the other 
deals with a theme that has the 
potential to be far more 


‘dangerous’. | am referring to the | 


two entertainment phenomena, 
Michael Jackson and Jurassic 
Park, that have rocked the 
Western world over the past few 


. years. (Steven Spielberg's film 


‘Jurassic Park’ was released 
earlier this year, but Crichton’s 


book on which the film is based- 


has been around for a couple of 
years.) The attempt to bracket 
two such apparently different 
themes to form the subject of 
this piece might seem bizarre; 
but after | have made a few 
significant points about these 
spectacles the amalgamation may 
not appear quite so ridiculous. 
Perhaps with the cancellation of 
the ‘Dangerous’ tour the frenzy 
may have subsided sufficiently 
for me to suggest some areas of 
discussion and query about some 


wider dimensions of these 


phenomena. 
| have grave reservations about 
calling some of the sounds that 


emerge out of a synthesiser: 


‘music’. Apart from the decibels, 
these machine-made concoctions 
are diffictlt to place alongside 
the sounds produced by nimble 
fingers or arduously trained vocal 
chords that struggle to achieve 
the sensitive sounds that we are 
accustomed. to treat as music. 
The author is a Nehru Fellow 


at the Nehru Memorial 
New 


Museum and Library, 
Delhi. 
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Yet, | wonder who is to judge 
what should pass for music? Old 
is always gold for the old. Even 
gold loses its pride of place as 
bullion-times change. Music as a 
significant barometer of cnanging 
times can hardly stay static. And 
like all change it is more than 
likely to generate protestations of 
different hues and intensity based 
on age, gender, class, etc. | 
might find Michael Jackson’s 
gyrations quite indigestible, and 
the lyrics of ‘Dirty Diana’ as 
meaningless as the pounding that 
accompanies it. And while | abhor 
the untutored demand for this 
‘music’, | am reluctant to 
pronounce on it as the singular 
feature of degradation that comes 
out of the late-capitalist longing 
for a world without constraint. 
Surely it must be treated as part 
of the larger package of ‘progress’ 
in which market determines the 
value. If one part of the package 
stinks, maybe its other contents 
are rotting too and need a good 
took over. 

lronically, the indictment of 
this occidental package does not 
come from the Swami Agniveshes 
of the Orient but from Western 
society itself. in Closing of the 
American Mind Allan Bloom ad- 
dresses himself to some of the 
cultural fabric of late-capitalism. 
He believes that the high intellec- 
tuals of the Left have contributed 
in no small part to the ‘rock’ ideal 
of a universal classless society, 
making music and entertainment 
readily available and easily un- 
derstood dimensions of society. 
Leftist ideals and capitalist meth- 
ods combined to produce an 
‘entertainemnt enterprise’. Their 


success, Bloom says, comes from 
the bourgeois’ need to feel that 
he is not bourgeois, to have 
‘undangerous experiments with 
the unlimited’. That the experi- 
ments actually turn out danger- 
ous is another story. Talking of 
Michael Jackson, Prince and Boy 


_ George, Bloom says: 


„ona wonders what new strata of 
taste they have discovered...this 
gutter phenomenon is apparently 
the fulfillment of the promise made 
by .so much psychology and 
literature that our weak and 
exhausted Western civilisation 
would find refreshment in the true 
source...the unconscious... Now all 
that has been explored; light has 
been cast everywhere; the 
unconscious has been made 
conscious, the repressed 
expressed. And what have we 


found? i 
What indeed? We of the 
‘peace’ and ‘flower power’ 


generation can scarcely complain; 
for were we not the bra-burners 


- and anti-establishment agitators 


of the sixties that said there was 
another way? Now we are being 
told that there is yet another 
way, a still shorter road to 
ecstasy, even success, and isn't 
that what life is all about— 
happiness and success? And the 
new dispensation, we are told, is 
better than the previous, it is a 
leveller, all can achieve its 
benefits and perquisites, not just 
the better-endowed. We are being 
called upon to stop being snobs 
and accept the phenomena that 


form part of the new package, 


open and accessible to all. 
+ 


THERE is more in that marketed 
package, however, than rock 
music and drugs. Far more 
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serious is the other current great 
revolution in human history that 
masquerades as real progress— 
commercialised genetic enginee- 
ring, whose implications and 
manifestations are vividly 
revealed in that visual spectacle, 
Jurassic Park, and whose uncon- 
trolled pursuit can be a ‘scientifc 
gold rush of astonishing propor- 
tions’—in a word ‘dangerous’. 
Biotechnology, Michael Crichton, 
the author of Jurassic Park, tells 
us, 

will have outdistanced atomic power 

and computers in its effect on our 

everyday lives...it is literally going 

to change the face of the planet. 

It differs from past scientific 
transformations for three reasons: 
(1) it is broadbased (five hundred 
corporations spend five billion 


dollars a year on this technology); - 
(2) much of the research is. 


thoughtless and frivolous (engine- 
ering paler trout for better visibility 
while fishing in a stream, square 
trees for better lumbering, and 
injectable scent cells so that you 
will always smell of your favourite 
perfume); and (3) last but not 
least, the work is uncontrolled. | 
would add a fourth difference. it 
is highly commercialised, and 
molecular biologists and research 
institutions are neither interest- 
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free nor without commercial 
ambitions and affiliations, That in 
fact is the message Jurassic 
Park seeks to convey. 

Described, like the new music, 
as an electrifying technothrilter, 
the magic of Jurassic Park 
certainly lies in its spectacular 
visuals, ingeniously created 
dinosaurs in a world of which 
they were never intended to be a 
part, breathtaking recreations that 
mock time in the manner that a 
lot of science-fiction often does. 
Just as Michael Jackson seems 
to answer a felt need for 
heightened, accelerated experi- 
ence in ‘music’, Jurassic Park is 
designed to answer the craving 
for the unusual and the new that 
Bloom attributes to ‘rock’ music— 
a feeding on raw passions, 
voracious audio-visual appetites, 
to have dangerous experiments 
with the unlimited. Children tired 
of fun-fairs, zoos, safari parks, 
and simulation-oriented amuse- 
ment centres, are offered newer 
packages from the world of 
‘entertainment enterprise’. 

Michael Crichton has handled 
such a theme before as author 
and director of the film ‘West- 
world’. That too dealt with a 
bored society's quest for a new 
sensation—vacation packages 
offering choices of recreated 
bygone worlds—the Roman, the 
Medieval and the World of 
Westerns. Human robots manipu- 
lated from central control-rooms 
provide the holiday-makers with 
the ultimate in titillation—actual 
combats with knights in shining 


_afmours, or ‘draws’ with genuine 


cowboys in salons, all progra- 
mmed to result in victory for the 
holidaying guests. Made to order 
fights and fiestas provide all the 


thrills a man could ask for, till the . 


control-room reports an error, 
loses contrat over the more than 
human robots, and the holiday 


‘turns sour and its location 


becomes a disaster area, in fact 
a mortuary. 


+ 


\ 


‘JURASSIC PARK is also such a 


fantasy-replica turned sour. 
Duplicating dinosaurs through the 
trapped DNA from fossilised 
mosquitos and flies created (not 


recreated) what the scientists at. 


ingen Incor called a dinosaur. 


Playing around with DNA prod- , 


uced the physical, tailor-made 
dinosaur allright; the experiment 
was located within an automated 
park spreading over twentytwo 
square miles on an island called 


isla Nubiar in Costa Rica. Cloning , 


extinct animals, creating a 
prehistoric atmosphere (foliage, 
earth, swamps, peaks, highlands, 
the lot) and controlling it all in a 
heavily electrified fenced park, 
seemed harmless to the owner- 
creator of the park, the seventy- 
five year old Hammond, who saw 
in it lasting grandeur and wealth, 
a legacy of ingenuity and novelty. 
He called it a time travel—“the 
only time travel in the world.” But 
there were basic fundamental 
flaws in the experiment. Procuring 
a small structure of dinosaur 
DNA was not enough to clone 
the dinosaur DNA. The full DNA 
molecule contained three million 


bases and as’ the scientist. 


explained before a computer 
screen: "lf we looked at a screen 
like this once a second for eight 
hours a day, it would take more 
than two years to look at the 
entire DNA strand.” He then 
conceded that much of the DNA 
that had been extracted from the 
fossil of the mosquito that had 
bitten the dinosaur millions of 
years ago was fragmented and 
incomplete, so the first thing we 
have to do is to repair it—or 
rather the computer has to repair 
it. It will cut the DNA using what 


a 
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are called restriction enzymes. 
The computer will select a variety 
of enzymes that might do the job 
- of filling in the blanks. So there is 
scientific improvisation. How 
inaccurate can the recreation be? 
Inaccurate enough for dinosaurs 
to breed when no provision was 
made for that in the system: 
‘inaccurate enough also to have 
responses that clearly did not 
belong to the world they had 
come from (making a mockery of 
any behaviourial predictions that 
paleontologists had made). All of 
it was summed up in what the 
disillusioned mathematician, lan 
Malcolm, the only philosopher in 
` the whole enterprise, calls ‘chaos 
theory’: “You can make a boat,” 
he tells Hammond, “but you can't 
make the ocean. You can make 
an airplane but you can’t make 
the air.” 

| could tell the Michael Jackson 
fans enough about their idol for 
them to welcome me to the club. 
That he comes from Gary 
Indiana—a characteristic mid- 
western industrial city where 
heavy industry, primarily steel 
‘ works made the city-hub and 
suburbs equally ugly. His father 
was a crane operator who 
scarcely managed to keep the 
wife and nine children going in'a 
two-room home. The Jacksons 
kept their spirits up through music 
and Jackson five became a 
popular group with a hectic 
schedule. MJ’s future brightened 
when Diana Ross gave him a 
helping hand and handled the 
role of the scarecrow in ‘The 
Wizard of Oz’. From ‘Off the 
Wall’ to ‘Thriller’ is a familiar 
track of the MJ experience—his 
road to mega-stardom and finally 
icon. All this and more details of 
the Michael Jackson story come 


`~ from my curiosity about the 


Michael Jackson .phenomenon. 
But do the Jackson-worshippers 
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To laugh often and much, 


And the affection of children, 


To appreciate beauty, 
To find the best in others, 


Because you lived, 
This is to have succeeded. 


have an interest in or curiosity 
about those whom | and others 
like me regard as maestros? The 
answer to that is a categorical 
and regrettable ‘no’. In response 
to my sorrowful lament recently 
over the death of Naina Devi and 
my comment about her un- 
matched contribution to Indian 
music, a ‘bright’ MJ fan retorted: 
“Who is Naina Devi?” It is then 
that | decided to write a piece on 
the MJ phenomenon, not because 
| was playing the morality card 
with a holier-than-thou tune. My 
reservations about the ‘enterprise 
culture’ that produces such 
lacunae in the interests of the jet- 
setters do not spring from any 
old-is-gold syndrome; they spring 
from a reluctance to appreciate 


the thought-processes (or lack of, 


them) that come before and after 
the adoption of that culture. ‘I 
can, therefore | will’ can be a 
misplaced philosophy if, it fails to 
provide answers to the partici- 
pant’s own queries. 
Achievement, accomplishment, 


To win the respect of intelligent people 


To earn the appreciation of honest critics | 
And to endure the betrayal of false friends, | 


To leave the world a bit better, 
Whether by a healthy child, a garden path 

Or a redeemed social condition, | 
To know even one life has breathed easier 






To Laugh Often..... 





























Ralph Waldo Emerson 


success—all intensely geared 
towards bangs rather than 
whimpers, are the driving force 
of our ‘never-had-it-so-good’ world. 
‘Can’ and ‘wil? are fierce motiva- 
tors; they encourage high flying; 
they also produce steep drops. 
They provide all the thrills of 
acceleration but can be ‘danger- 
ous’ without the break mechanism 
of ‘Should |?’ Morality is out of 
fashion; but what happened to 
those popular pass-words ‘choice’ 
and ‘freedom’ that were thrown 
up in most discussions with our 


' bubbling young? Have they fallen 


into disuse too? For surely if the 
young geniuses and achievers 
intend to stay on top their genius 
lies in ensuring that they get a 
Satisfactory answer to the 
question: ‘Who is the master?’ In 
yesterday's agenda the question 
was: ‘Us or the system?’ In 
today’s it is: ‘Us or the market?’ 
It would be a sad day indeed if 
after identifying one enemy—‘the 
establishment’ —we fall prey to 
another—the market. 
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Critique of “Free Market Paradigm” 


Shattering Blow to Fund-Bank Strategy 


SATYA NARAIN 


he proximity of the Budget session of 

T Parliament makes it incumbent on all thinking 
elements in society to have a second look at the 
government's economic reforms policy which will 
determine the shape of its fiscal and other economic 
measures for the coming financial year. 

Having been in operation for three years this 
policy has had sufficient time to prove its viability as 
a framework to put the country on a fast development 
track and, at the same time, save it from the jerks 
and jitters that make progress not exactly conducive 
to building an economically self-reliant and socially 
cohesive nation-state. While the official documents 
like the pre-budget Economic Survey and the 
Budget itself will, no doubt, present a rosy picture 
and show whatever warts and warps their authors 
cannot cover up through statistical jugglery and 
legerdemain as proof of the liberalisation process, 
which is the central piece of the new economic 
policy, not having been sufficiently extensive, the 
position actually is different. Even as prestigious a 
journal as the Economist of London, in its issue of 
January 8, has pointed to the Indian economy not 
“behaving as the Government had hoped”. It cites 
an “unimpressive industrial growth’, a burgeoning 
deficit and rise in the inflation rate as three pointers 
to the “awkward” scenario facing the government 
on the economic front. 

But these evidently are only the most glaring 


_black spots of which a number of others can be 


` seen in almost every significant sector of the 





national economy. With most of the major industries 
facing recession and infrastructural facilities, including 
the railways, in dire straits, it will be a tall claim for 
the government to present the new policy as having 
had its vaunted alchemic effect on the economy. 
Even the much tomtommed near ten billion US 
dollar external reserve is nothing more than an 
overseas Shylockian “accommodation” which will 
call for its pound of flesh in a not-too-distant future. 

It is in this context that the new economic policy 
needs to be scrutinised by all those, economists 


The author is a veteran economic journalist and a 


close observer of the indian and global economic 
scenario, 
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and others, to whom development, to be really 
worthwhile, should not only have its roots 
predominantly in national endeavour and enterprise 
but also pass muster as being wholly in the nation’s 
real, as against externally-induced or imposed 


„ersatz, interests. To the extent this policy has both 


a firm theoretical basis and a proven practicability to 
give a spurt to development on these lines, it surely 
deserves to be given a chance to prove its worth. If 
it lacks these attributes and is shown up merely as 
a motivated recipe of the foreign banking community 
and its “debt collectors" masquerading as the 
international financial institutions (IFls), it certainly 
merits no such consideration. 


+ 


FORTUNATELY, an Indian economist, Dr Radha 
Sinha of the Sophia University, Tokyo, has produced 
a short but seminal paper on the subject providing 
valuable insights into the theoretical infirmities and 
impracticality of the World Bank-IMF policy 
framework which forms the matrix of the economic 
reforms policy, both in its stabilisation aspect as 
well as in that of its emphasis on restructuring the 
economy. Subjecting every one of its tenets 
rigorously to a scientific analysis on the basis of 
their claimed roots to the works of the great 
masters, the classical economists, he has exposed 
them as mere distorted versions of the principles 
the latter had espoused in a particular context and 
with qualifications that called for their application in 
other contexts with due regard to the specificities of 
the given situation. Neo-classical orthodoxy, with its 
emphasis on undiluted free marketism, which forms 
the bedrock of the Bank-Fund package of reforms, 
and which the Narasimha Rao Government is 
pushing through with an evangelical zeal, the noted 
Indian economist has shown to be only a 
vulgarisation of the classical theory. 

Even Adam Smith, according to Prof Sinha. did 
not conceive of “free play of market forces” as 
“totally unhindered”. He looked at it as a 
phenomenon that had to contend with “laws of the 
state and moral codes of society”. That the state 
devises these laws and society the moral codes in 
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response to some economic, social or political 
imperatives is obvious. It is, therefore, only proper 
that whatever reforms, structural or others, a 
government decides upon conform to rather than 
contravene these imperatives, and to the extent the 
latter call for state intervention do not require its 
effacement. What is more, perfect competition, 
which the classical economic theory regards as a 
preconditon for free marketism to assure maximum 
welfare to society, is no more than a theoretical 
abstraction. No society, not even Adam Smith's 
Britain, was in this blissful state as the classical 


economists have themselves acknowledged. Since: 


` “efficiency” in allocation of resources, which is the 
raison d’ etre of free marketism, is “guaranteed” by 
the market only if it is perfectly competitive (or 
perfectly contestable), as Adam Smith has said, it 
does not make sense to resort to this device in its 
name. It should be possible to maximise this 
allocative efficiency through other, more realistic, 
policy instruments which also help meet the 
economic and social objectives the nation has set 
before itself. 

It is in the backdrop of this inapprapriateness of 
unhindered free marketism as a development 
philosophy that Prof Sinha examines the other 
components of the Bank-Fund-ordained structural 
adjustment programme for developing countries. 
Starting from fiscal discipline, shift in public 
expenditure, tax and financial reforms, liberalisation 
of industrial policy of privatisation of public sector 
enterprises, inflow of foreign investment and 
scrapping of ‘inconvenient’ (to employers) labour 
laws, he has analysed each one of these components 
to point to the dangers involved in their indiscriminate 
acceptance by the developing countries. In the 
process, he- has also exposed the hypocritical 
attitude of the developed countries which, while 
Setting out this agenda for the developing countries, 
have adopted a markedly selective approach towards 
it. Be it the United States, Britain, France or 
Germany, no advanced country has refrained from 
adopting any of the measures the IFls advise the 
developing countries to avoid. Nor ‘has any of the 
newly-industrialised countries of the East, the so- 
called ‘tigers’, shunned such steps whenever its 
national interest, as perceived by its ruling sections, 
has made them necessary. 

Fiscal discipline or equilibrium which constitutes 
a major plank of the Bank-Fund economic package, 
although desirable in itself, may have distributional 
implications, according to Prof Sinha, for the obvious 
reason that the measures to effect it are invariably 


those with a bearing on the living conditions of the 
economically depressed and vulnerable sections. 
From cuts in subsidies on items of mass 
consumption to reduction of expenditure on social 
sectors, they widen rather than narrow the chasm 
between the rich and the poor. Changes in wages, 
interest and exchange rates, likewise, have complex 
effects on the economy which aggravate rather than 
help solve the problems they are supposed to 
tackle. Trade liberalisation, which is another of the 
recipe’s ingredients, is also like a thin end of the 
wedge. With increase in imports outpacing that in 
exports in real terms, since many of the export 
items have a large import content, the net benefit 
may turn out to be minimal, if not actually’ negative. 
Furthermore, even the most perfervid proponents of 
this approach themselves are not beyond flouting it 
in practice, as has been evident in their resistance 
to felling the fences on entry of textiles and other 
competitively priced products of the developing 
countries, and there is no reason why the latter 
countries should accept a curb on their freedom to 
act likewise if their national interest so dictates. 


+ 


PRIVATISATION of the public sector enterprises is 
another key component of the Bank-Fund strategy 
for the developing countries for most of whom these 
enterprises have primarily been an instrument to 
build sinews of development and reduce their 
dependence on imports and not an embodiment of 
a doctrinaire approach. And it is because they have 
made significant contributions in these directions 
that they have become the IFls’ bete noire, fit only 
for progressive disinvestment and handing over to 
private enterprise. There is, however, no 
incontrovertible evidence yet of a public enterprise ~ 
intrinsically being less efficient than the one owned 
by private interests or the latter being inherently 
less prone to deficiencies the former suffers from. 
What counts ultimately is how well or ill-managed is 
a particular enterprise and not who owns its shares. 
In any case, neither France nor Britain, the two 
countries where privatisation of public enterprises 
has been a state policy for sometime, has reaped 
any significant net benefit from the measures As for 
the Indian Government's attempt in the same 
direction, the huge losses suffered in the sale of the 
PSEs’ shares, of which the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the securities scam has provided a. 
glimpse, are hardly a point in its favour. Rather, 
they are a signal for applying a brake and reviewing 
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a policy which tends to benefit speculators more 
than the enterprise or the consumers. 

Unrestricted inflow of foreign investment is another 
>. important item on the Bank-Fund’s list of structural 
adjustments for the developing countries. However, 
apart from the fact that the competition for the 
scarce investible resources is too intense for all the 
needy countries to get their equitable shares, the 
negative implications of adopting too permissive a 
policy in the field also need to be kept in mind. 
Every developing country has its own scale of 
priorities for investment in keeping with the economic 
and social compulsions it is faced with and these 
need not necessarily tally with those of the foreign 
investors. Nor may their unhindered entry always 
be conducive to the growth of indigenous private 
enterprise as the demand of some Indian 
industrialists for a ‘level playing field’ testifies. 
Economic wisdom, therefore, calls for a judicious 
or cautious approach which, while promoting 

inflow of indispensible investment and technology, 


does not make the country a hunting ground for ` 


foreign freebooters and a place where they can 
dump their unwanted knowhow. The foreign 
investors’ demand for deregulation of the labour 
market is another factor calling for circumspection. 


As Prof Sinha says, such anti-labour measures not 
only lead to avoidable industrial tension but also 
have a deleterious effect on the quality of life of the 
working force. 

Prof Sinha’s analysis thus deals a shattering 
blow to the Bank-Fund thesis, demolishing it all 
along the line. As he says, policy-makers are 
invariably faced with “multiple, often conflicting, 
objectives or maximends” as Wiles calls them, and 
which of these need to be given weightage at a 
particular stage of a nation’s development should 
be the prerogative of its people to decide. For, they 
alone know how best to balance their conflicting 
interests to obtain the optimum results. “The market 
reform paradigm" should, therefore, not be the sole 
focus of attention for a developing country and Its 
leaders. Their attention should also be directed 
inwards to work out a reform programme in tune 
with what the noted Bangladesh economist. Prof 
Rehman Sabhan, has described as the "structural 
evolution of the economy and its current needs”. 
Evidently, it calls for not merely academic proficiency 


‘but also political acumen and an enlightened social 


outlook to frame policies on these lines. These 
apparently are in short supply in the corridors of 
power even in our own country. 
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G. PATEL: Equity in Modern Society 
(Continued from page 12) 


to be’ rationed; everyone cannot have all he wants. 
The market is the best instrument for such rationing. 
Admittedly, markets ration best given the existing 
distribution of income and wealth. But any attempt 
to change this distribution through taxes or subsidies 
has serious limits in that it may destroy the 
__ incentive to save or work or invest and take risks. If 
we destroy these creative instincts to work and 
save and invest and take risks, we slow down 


growth which harms everyone in the long run and , 


even postpones the day when poverty can be 
eradicated. Even death duties and inheritance taxes 
are now considered disincentives. The one tax that 
cannot be evaded and has, therefore, no distorting 
or disincentive effect is the poll tax; and it is an 
index of our age that such an inequitable and 
historically hated tax was actually tried in one of the 
most civilised countries in the world. In a modern 
society, clearly, equity is expected to be subordinated 
to efficiency and growth except in cases of extreme 
hardship so that equality or even a substantial 
reduction in the degree of inequality is no longer a 
goal that is considered appropriate. ` 
Internationally, the indifference to the poverty of 
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other nations has become more acceptable because 
of increased faith in the efficiency of good economic 
policies. There is now general support for a 
package of macroeconomic and microeconomic 
market-friendly policies which is conducive to 
efficiency and growth. If some countries remain 
poor, it is because they are mired in wrong 
interventionist policies so that it is policy reform and 
not aid that they really need. It may even be 
counterproductive to help those who refuse to help 
themselves. Such, at least, is the current 
conventional! wisdom. 

There is thus certainly some sense in noting that 
equity in a modern society means something much 
less than equality and is, in fact, currently advocated 
only in some minimalist sense. But can it not be 
that the pendulum is once again swinging too far in 
the other direction? 


+ 


WHATEVER may be true of the rich countries, the 
poorer countries cannot afford to echo the latest 
fashions in countries more fortunatley placed. We 
need to do more for the unemployed in India, for 
example, than we do today and not less. In 
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education, the fashionable view—that we neglect 
primary education because we spend too much on 
higher education—is certainly wrong. We 
undoubtedly need to spend more than we do now 
on primary and secondary education and even 
more to increase the quality of such education. We 
may also agree that, unlike primary or secondary 
education, higher education cannot be considered 
the birthright of everyone. To be called “higher”, 
higher education has to be of high quality, and that 
means restriction on entry by merit. But it also 
means spending much more per student than we 
do today in our colleges and universities. The same 
is true of health where we need to spend more on 
primary care as well as on research and on tackling 
complicated health problems. The poor, just because 
they are poor, may need to spend proportionately 
more on education and health than the rich, at least 
from the public exchequer if not in terms of total 
expenditure, both public and private. In general, the 
concern for equity or equality has certainly got to be 
greater in poorer lands than elsewhere both on 
grounds of social justice and efficiency, and one 
has to be careful in not aping the rich either in tax 
policy or in the policy on public expenditure. 

Even internationally, the indifference to poverty in 
a great many countries cannot be explained away 
as good economics. While good economic policies 
are necessary for economic growth, they are by no 
means sufficient. There are many reasons other 
than wilful misbehaviour that explain entrenched 
poverty in large parts of Asia and Africa. It is only 
the people of the countries concerned who can 
overcome most of these difficulties. But this does 
not mean that we do not need a helping hand from 
those more fortunately placed. Surely, there could 
be greater debt relief for the poor, larger funds 
available to the International Development 
Association and to the soft windows ‘of regional 
banks and the International Monetary Fund. In 
matters of transfer of technology, one cannot rely 
simply on direct foreign investment. Some direct 
forms of technical assistance and, even more, 
support for research of greater interest to the poor 
are needed. As it is, even institutions of higher 
learning in the rich countries are turning their face 
against students from poor countries as higher 
education is now considered increasingly an 
exportable commodity to be sold to the highest 
bidder. 

Help apart, the poor at least should not be 
hindered by protection and onesided international 
arrangements in a vain bid to protect the already 
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high standards of living in the industrialised countries. 


The legitimate concern for environment cannot be 


allowed to become an excuse for holding back the 
poor. Where international equity is concerned thus, 
there is still a large deficit that needs to be cleared 
and efforts made to evolve a just and participatory 
as well as effective and efficient international 
economic order. 


+ 


AS far as economics is concerned, it is certainly 
true that we have to reckon with scarcity as well as 
incentives and that the best form of social 
organisation is one which most effectively harnesses 
the strongest motives of people to the social good. 
But for an orderly and prosperous social order we 


‘need cooperation as much as competition and 


regard for self as well as for others. The noblest 
motives are undoubtedly weaker. But that makes it! 


all the more necessary to emphasise them rather n 


than to overlook them. One has to remember Rabbi 
Hillel's famous quandary: 

If ! am not for myself, then who is for me? And if | am not for 

others, then who am I? And if not now, when? 

We also have to ask: if the concept of equality 
needs now to be interpreted at least in its economic 
context in more modest or less grandiose terms, is 
it not also true that in some respects we have now 
to enlarge rather than abridge the concept? The 
concern for environment, for example, has brought 
another aspect of equity or equality under sharp 
focus—I refer to intergenerational equity. In a way, 
concern for intergenerational equity is deeply 
ingrained in our genetic inheritance. How else do 
we explain the enormous sacrifices that parents 
make for their children everywhere and at all levels 


of development? But the growing scientific evidence. < 


of the limited carrying capacity of planet earth adds 
an altogether new dimension to intergenerational 
equity in the sense that it forces us to think of the 
long line of generations yet unborn. As a minimum, 
it enjoins on us to follow the precautionary principle 
that even when there is some uncertainty as to the 
finiteness of some resources, it is prudent to cut 
their consumption to the utmost, particularly if such 
consumption is not strictly of a basic or essential 
nature. Austerity thus gets a new meaning and 
urgency. The growing concern for equality between 
men and women as economic agents and units of 


t 


consumption and the attention to the deprivation of : 


the female child add yet another dimension to 
equity in a modern society. Thus, if there is an 
abridgement of the concern for equity in some 
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respects, there is also an enlargement of the scope 
of the concept in other respects. 
Finally, our annotated agenda drdws attention to 
—_ equity from the point of view of groups rather than 
individuals. In a way, concern for the relative well- 
being of women is an aspect of equity for groups 
rather than individuals. Trade union rights are also a 
part of the scene for group rights. But the idea of 
equity for certain groups has a much wider 
‘connotation. It generally refers to some special or 
preferential treatment of handicapped or disadvan- 
taged or historically maltreated groups or of religious 
and cultural minorities whose interests may not 
always be given due recognition by the majority. 
Positive discrimination is certainly a modern 
refinement of the concept of equity or equality and 
is based on the premise that strictly equal treatment 
meted out in inherently unequal situations can 
hardly be considered equitable. 
+ But the concept of positive discrimination is by 
v NO means universally accepted. Apart from 
‘ considerations of encouraging the dependency 
syndrome and, therefore, of effectiveness, there is 
the aspect of equity itself: how can every member 
. Of a group claim certain privileges simply as a 
member of that group and irrespective of his or her 
individual situation? Also, how can past injustice to 
one group by another in an earlier generation justify 
favouring or penalising anyone in the present 
generation? And even if it does, how far in the past 
. Should we look for injustices to a group and how 
long in the future should the privileges continue? No 
precise answers to such questions are possible; 
and in practice, they will be answered in political 
rather than moral or philosophical terms and thus 
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will always be a matter of public debate and 
dispute. All one can say is that there is here yet 
another dimension to the concept of equality or 
equity in modern societies which has to be kept in 
some sort of sensible balance. 

More generally, group feelings about backward- 
ness or past and present injustice or neglect are a 
reality and, if not properly addressed, they can 
create resentment and even violence borne out of 
righteous indignation. It is of such stuff that 
fundamentalism, harking back to some real or 
imagined golden past, or obscurantism and blind 
hatred of and violence towards the more successtul 
groups are born. One cannot overlook the fact, 
however, that minority or disadvantaged groups that 
seek special rights or protection have also the 
responsibility not to rupture the larger social fabric 
and indeed, an obligation to respect the interests 
and the integrity of the whole. Clearly, when 
questions of equity assume a “group” rather than 
an “individual” momentum, they can be divisive and 
can be constructively channelled and contained 
only by the utmost statesmanship. Mere philosophica! 
or moral or logical considerations are of little avail. 

In the ultimate analysis, equity, like liberty, in all 
modern societies that aspire to be democratic, has 
to be defined in the rough and tumble of the political 
arena. Economics and even philosophy or morality 
can only articulate the conflicting and pluralistic 
concerns among which statesmen must steer as 
best as they can. Politics, they say, is the art of the 
possible. But statesmanship surely lies in stretching 
what is possible towards what we all know is 
desirable in the sense of being conducive to social 
solidarity as well as individual well-being. E3 
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HARYANA 
HERALDS AN ERA OF 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

REVOLUTION 


1 extend my heartiest greetings and good wishes to the people of Haryana on the auspicious occasion of Republic 


Day. 


Our Constitution that came into force on this da 


to uphold human dignity and secure social justice, equali 
principles enshrined in our Constitution we have made decis 


forty-four years ago illuminates our path to fulfil our commitment 
and liberty for all citizens. By our firm adherence to the lofty 


ive progress in many spheres of national reconstruction. 


Today, we have legitimate claim to boast of our spectacular progress made during the last two and a half 


years. The following facts speak for themselves :- 


@ Haryana has made a record production of 102 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains during the year 1992-93 which Is 12 per cent 
more as compared to the foodgrains production of 1991-92. 
Haryana is today contributing 46 lakh tonnes of foodgrains 
to the Central Pool., 

@ The Government has given remunerative prices to the 
farmers for thelr produce and they have been benefited to 
the tune of Rs. 1500 crore during the year 1992-93. 

@ Haryana has given the highest support price of sugarcane 
of As. 60 per quintal to its sugarcane growers. 

@ Interest of last seven years on cooperative loans 
amounting to Rs. 50.42 crore of 3.20 lakh loanees has been 
remitted. 

@ A 840 MW Thermal Power Station at Yamunanagar, a 
1,000 MW Power Plant at Hisar and a 400 MW gas-based 
Power Statlon at Faridabad are being set up to benefit the 
industrial as well as agriculture sector. 

@ Only State in India to supply 55 to 60 per cent of Its total 
power to the rural sector as against All India average of 26 
per cent. 

As many as 117 units of large and medium scale have been 
set up catalysing an investment of Rs. 427 crore. 

@ Liberal Incentives are available for thrust areas of 
agro-based, food processing and export-oriented hi-tech 
electronics Industries. 

430 large scale units have been set up with foreign 
collaboration. 

@ AJapanese Industrial township at Gurgaon and a German 
Industrial Park have been planned to be set up at 
Faridabad. 

A novel scheme of setting up ‘Udyog-Kunj’-cluster of 
Industrial sheds-near villages has been launched. 


On this auspicious occasion, | call upon the peop! 


@ Old-age pension has been given to 7.40 lakh senior 
citizens of 60 or above @ Rs. 100 per monthon rationalised 
economic basis. The pension of widows and handicapped 
has also been enhanced from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 

@ Full protection is ensured to the rights and liberties of the 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes and Weaker 
Sections. . 

Education has been made free for girls upto, graduation 
level. 

@ The Government has provided potable drinking water Sil 
the villages in the State besides making available this 
facility to 2800 religious places. A target has been fixed to 
increase the availability of water In 2723 villages upto 40 
LPCD during the Eighth Five Year Plan. 

@ Acrash programme for rural sanitation has been launched 
under which over 1.5 lakh latrines have been constructed. 

@ Haryana Roadways has been adjudged as one of the best 
roadways. 100 Express buses have been introduced on 
various routes. 

@ Haryana ls the first State In the country which has decided 
to cover the entire rural blocks under the Integrated Child 
Development Services Scheme by the end of 1994-95. 

@ Interim Relief @ Rs. 100 per month has been granted to all 
the Government employees with effect trom September 16, 
4993. g 

@ Bonus forthe years 1991-92 and 1992-93 on the Central 
pattern has been granted to the employees. 

@ All Haryana Government employees of Group 'C’ and 'D' 
who have not got promotion In their service career will be 
allowed higher standard scales, one after completion of 10 
years and other after 20 years of service. 


le of Haryana to contribute their mite towards the task 


of making Haryana a prosperous State and maintaining communal harmony and national unity. 





Bhajan Lal 
Chief Minister, Haryana 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE WHAT THE WORLD WOULD BE LIKE 
IF PEOPLE DIDN'T SPEAK OR LISTEN TO EACH OTHER? 





No voices. No laughter. No messages. No 
information. No telephone calls. 

It’s unimaginable and thanks to companies 
like Fujitšu its impossible as well. 

.Take a closer look. 

In the, heart of Punjab, at Eltop, is the 
beginning of one of the most advanced 
telecommunications manufacturing facilities 
in the world. ; a 

« ARs. 110 crore joint venture between Fujitsu 
of Japan, and PSEDPC of Punjab, the facility 
will build’the advanced FETEX-150 ‘Digital 
Electronic Switching Systems. 


Complete with 2,40,000 subscriber lines, © | - . 
60,000 trunks, 24,000. 'traffic (Erlangs), : 


12,00,000. calls (BHCA), and 780 operator. 
positions, the FETEX-150 is everything a state 
of the art switching system should be: 


. Yet despite using the: most advanced A 
technology available, the FETEX-150 is very 
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. Simple to operate, maintain and expand, as your 
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TREY Acid Test for Mulayam 


V aranasi and Kanpur are the danger signals which Mulayam Singh 
Yadav can hardly afford to underplay. The significant impact that 
was made on the Indian political scene by his victory in the December 
elections along with his allies, ousting the BJP in office from the key State 
of Uttar Pradesh, would be grievously dissipated if his government is 
shown up as incompetent to govern. 

The very character of the support that Mulayam Singh's government 
has been able to muster tempts its adversaries to indulge in the toppling 
game. In reality, his majority is largely a negative get-together of those 
who want to keep the BJP out of power. Apart from this single-point 
objective, there is very little of common interest or common objectives that 
bind these parties together. Even Mulayam’s closest ally, Kanshi Ram, 
has been touring the country harping on the political importance of his own 
party, the Bahujan Samaj Party, instead of underlining the importance of 
the coalition as a whole. 

The Congress having become so effete is no longer in a position to play 
a decisive role in the politics of UP. The Janata Dal is in a shambles as a 
political party since its leaders from V.P. Singh downward have throughout 





. ignored the importance of building a party worth the name. 


In this scenario, it is but natural for the BUP leadership to take every 
possible advantage to bring down the Mulayam Government. Caught 
within its own ranks by confusion and acute dissonance over the 
perspective before the party itself—the moderate parliamentary line or the 
rowdy path of fanatic militancy—there could not have been a better 
opportunity before the BJP leadership to take-the maximum possible 
advantage of the Mulayam Government's discomfiture with the caste and 
communal tensions. 

The ramshackle character of the Mulayam Government has also 
accelerated the tension that has been brewing between the Dalits and the 
aggressive elements among the Backward Classes, particularly the 
Kurmis and the Yadavs. The conflict of interests between these two 
camps in the countryside in the Hindi belt can hardly be overlooked. At the 
same time, the expectations so long were that given the fact that 
Mualayam Singh's side could win the elections with the support of the 
underdogs—the Dalits, the Backwards and the Muslim minority—that at 
least for sometime to come the rift between the Dalits and the Backwards 
could be patched up in their common interest to ward off the long-held 
domination of the upper castes. It is on this point, the Mulayam 
Government has to do a lot of severe self-introspection. 

A ruling establishment so precariously placed has to summon its 
strength, capacity and wisdom to the utmost limit to ensure a stable and 
competent government. Mass support spontaneously welled up when the 
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Ministry was formed as it was instantly identified as 
the champion of the underprivileged. But spontaneity 
on its own can hardly sustain a Ministry. If in the 
election campaign the caste solidarity was effected 
in a common front against the upper-caste 
domination, the morrow of the victory saw the 
assertion of the more powerful among the backward- 
Dalit combine against the more vulnerable ones. 
That is how the Yadavs and the Kurmis have been 
flexing their muscles in UP as they have started 
persecuting the Dalits who on their part have 
ceased to be docile as before. 

Here lies the real challenge for Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. He has to understand that it is not enough 
for him to have won the poll battle, more exacting is 
to conduct himself as the leader of the entire 
combine and not just of his own caste and kith and 
kin. This way alone can he not only weld together 
the disparate elements that support his government 
but enlist the respect and authority of the bureaucracy 


to ensure a stable and efficient administration. 
Bureaucracy by its very nature responds positively 
to a firm and stable political leadership; but when it 
finds the political leadership weak or venal, its 
attitude becomes nonchalant. 

There is another dimension to the UP situation 
today. The issues at stake there are far reaching—not 
just a question of the survival of a Ministry standing 
as a road block to the BJP's path to power. Nor is it 
just a question of the collapse of an elected 
government and the imposition of President's Rule. 
If the UP Government cannot sustain itself in power 
and goes down before the onrush of caste and 
communal violence, then this would spread like a 
prairie fire all over the region which is considered as 
the very heartland of the country. It needs to be 
noted, therefore, that the serious happenings in Uttar 
Pradesh today have a profound bearing on the fate 
of the country as a whole. E 
February 14 N.C. C 
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Bosnian Cauldron and Indian Mosaic 
ARUN GHOSH 


n 1914, one single pistol shot rang out on a fateful 

day in Sarajevo, which led eventually to the First 
World War, ended the Hapsburg rule over the German- 
Austro-Hungarian empire, and led to redefined territorial 
borders all over Europe; with peace terms ona defeated 
Germany so harsh and so ignoble that the Allied victory 
led in 1933 to the emergence of Adolf Hitler, and also to 
yet another fearful and fateful World War in 1944, less 
than fortyfive years after the Armistice of November 
1919. 

Sarajevo has, over more than a year now, been 
subjected to a steady barrage of artillery fire, primarily 
from the ethnic Serbs from nearby Serb-held areas, 
coupled with regular sniper shooting. Over the past one 
year, more than 10,000 Bosnians have been-killed, many 
more injured, and the entire economy of the former 
Bosnia-Herzegovina—certainly of the town areas— 
converted into a sepulchral graveyard with no activity, no 
employment, no income, no food, no fuel; with the 
citizenry braving a chilling winter only on the basis of 
charity from citizens of other countries, precariously 
reached to the towns by hardy UN peacekeepers under 
constant shelling of even food convoys. 

What has been going on in erstwhile Yugoslavia is a 


The author, a distinguished economist, is a former 
Member of the Planning Commission. 


process described as “ethnic cleansing”, by the Serbs 
and the Croats, trying to carve out larger territories, free 
of the contamination of Muslim Bosnians. | 

Let me, at this juncture, quote from a highly prescient 
appreciation of the multi-ethnic Yugoslavia (written around 
1988) by an Italian, Claudio Magris, with part-Austro- 
Hungarian descent: 

“Jugoslav” is an imaginary concept...indicating the abstract 

force of an'idea rather than the accidental concreteness of 

a fact; and perhaps it is the result of an operation of 

subtraction, and the lowest common denominator, once the 

individual nations have been removed, which shows what 

all of them share but which is not to be identified with any of 

them. 

Like the Hapsburg mosaic, that of Jugoslavia today is 

both imposing and perhaps precarious. It plays a very 

important role in international politics, and is determined to 
check and to annul its own internal tendencies towards 
dissolution. Its solidarity is necessary to the equilibrium of 

Europe, and its distintegration would be ruinous for this 

balance, as that-of the double monarchy was for the world 

of yesterday. (Margis: Danube; translated into English by 

Patrick Creagh; Collins Harvill, London, 1990, p. 332) 

Claudio Magris wrote before the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia as we had known it. He was a political 
theorist and a historian, without perhaps an intimate 
knowledge of economic history. What had kept the 
Yugoslavs together, all these decades until recently? It 
was an economic ideology, an ideology forged by Tito, 
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dissolving the ethno-cultural differences by giving all the 
common ‘Balkan peoples a better economic deal. When 
Magris talks of Yugoslavia as “the abstract force of an 
idea”, he is talking as a political historian writing a literary 
masterpiece. But the political historian in Magris misses 
the force of.the economic ideology, of common economic 
interests which had kept the Yugoslavs together. 

Two historical facts tore apart that unifying force. 
First, enormous funds from the CIA stoking rebellion 
against Communism all over Eastern Europe (aided 
undoubtedly by the rigidity of overcentralisation in all 
Communist societies); and secondly, the arms merchants 
(in the USA, in Western Europe) suddenly losing an 
assured market, and endeavouring to find alternative 
buyers for their wares. The deadly combination of these 
two factors was a lethal cause of destruction, not only of 
Yugoslavia and now of Bosnia, but also many other parts 
of the world, in Afghanistan, in Latin America, in Africa. 

More recently, we have the force of the UN Security 
Council and the NATO tossing the problem of the 


` Bosnians backwards and forwards, showing the UN in its 


true colours—total determination in regard to the 
destruction of Iraq and more recently Afghanistan, and 
complete indifference in regard to the fate of the non- 
White peoples of the world. We hear of unilateral US 
threats to destroy North Korea's potential nuclear 
capability. We know of the might of US arms directed 
against Iraq; and the threat now is of similar deployment 
of the US missiles against North Korea. But any airstrike 
against forward, unlawful artillery positions of the Serbs 
(and of late the Croats) deep inside Bosnian territory is a 
very difficult, debatable issue. Even the UN Secretary 
General admits that he has to depend on the NATO—who 
are independent of him—to carry out the mandate of the 
UN Security Council. 

Only two world leaders had the courage to speak up 
about the matter, Prime Minister Ciller of Turkey and 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan. Hats off to 

. both. India has long ago abdicated leadership of the non- 
aligned, developing countries, so | will focus on part of 
the statement of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto. 

In a joint interview (with Prime Minister Ciller), Benazir 
Bhutto emphasised (firmly and categorically) two cardinal 

‘ principles; first, territorial integrity, and secondly, the 
absurdity of an arms embargo (for supply of weapons to 
Bosnians) while a// other UN resolutions relating to the 
conflict in Bosnia are being openly flouted, and even the 
reaching of humanitarian aid is being denied. 

Benazir Bhutto kept reiterating the need for respecting 
territorial integrity; she did not refer to the Serbs (and the 
Croats) hankering for “ethnic cleansing”; but she did 
mention that the different ethnic groups in the Balkans 

~must live together, and that the historically accepted 
territorial divisions in the area must be respected. A 
sound idea, that, because otherwise no country in the 
world would be free from inner convulsions, Pakistan and 
india included as also the UK, the USA; in fact, all of 


Western as well as Eastern Europe. 

And, given the new realities of geopolitics around the 
world, this is a point which we in India and Pakistan must 
also note and emphasise. We must start a new 
relationship of cooperation in this area. The actual Line 
of Control (LOC) that had been agreed to in Shimla in 
1972, between the late Indira Gandhi and the late 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, on Kashmir, has in fact been a reality 
with minor adjustments for more than four decades now, 
in fact ever since 1948. So is it with Aksai Chin, which 
has been under Chinese possession for more than thirty 
years. 

These are realities. And as practical people, we must 
accept these realities; we must each respect the 
“territorial integrity” of the other country or countries. 

It is an entirely different matter that within India, we 
need to substantially decentralise political and economic 
authority (as indeed envisaged in the Seventysecond 
and Seventythird Amendments to the Constitution, as 
indeed recognised by the Indian Constitution, insofar as 
J&K and some of the North Eastern States are 
concerned). We must forge ahead to translate these 
principles—enshrined in the Indian Constitution—into 
actual reality. 

Equally, we must begin economic and other forms of 
cooperation with our neighbours, again, because the rest 
of the world is not interested in us; they are interested in. 
(a) dividing us, and (b) exploiting us. 

This is what brings me back to the Indian mosaic 
(which is fast taking on the nature of a pot pourri). We in 
India have many problems. The economic problem is 
important, but the Narasimha Rao Government somehow 
sees the Indian economic problem from the point of view 
of only the rich businessman/trader/landowner. Where 
Narasimha Rao and aif his colleagues have gone wrong 
is in totally ignoring, indeed flouting, the Indian 
Constitution. 

Let me repeat a few words only from the Preamble to 
the Indian Constitution, which reads thus: 

We, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved...to 

secure to all its citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political: 
LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
EQUALITY of status and of opportunity..., 

Have we achieved—or even attempted to achievo 
—any of the above?—either social and economic justice, 
or liberty of belief, faith and worship, or equality of status 
and opportunity? 

It is not even necessary to repeat Part IV of tho 
Constitution (spelling out the Directive Principles of State 
Policy) or Part XVI dealing with the special provisions 
relating to certain classes (Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes people). 

The Indian mosaic is what is respected and reflected 
in the Indian Constitution. That rich mosaic—the fusion 
of many different ethnicities and cultures into one—is not 
only unique it has many abiding elements. One has been 
tolerance. We, or some of us at any rate, are fast 
beginning to lose that. The second cementing force—tha 
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“abstract idea” (in Claudis Margis’ words)—has to do 
with the economic ideology which reflects the Indian 
Constitution,. an egalitarian society with equality of 
opportunities for all. 

The Narasimha Rao Government has so far not dared 
to openly challenge the Indian Constitution; it has “only 
been insidiously flouting the Constitution through several 
elements of the economic reform policy, which neglects, 
nay ignores the interests of the majority of the Indian 
population. 

The 1994 Budget is yet to come, but one can forecast 
the Budget as one which would only accelerate the pace 
of the present IMF/World Bank dictated reform 
programme, which would be chipping away further at the 
very basis of the Indian Constitution. 

We can, we could lead the NAM, the Third World, as 
long as within the country we secure better cohesion, by 
servir g the interests of the masses of the people of this 
country, as envisaged in the Constitution of India. Not 
only India’s progress, today the world peace is under 
threat. But before we talk of the world we must mend our 
fences at home, we must usher in an era of regional co- 
operation, respecting the “territorial integrity” of each 
country, as Benazir Bhutto so aptly described as the 


beginning of any healing process. 

This is what the Members of Parliament need to 
understand; this is what the people of this country need 
to understand. The Indian Constitution is still the only 
accepted (and acceptable) basis for policy-making in 
India, in the political, social and economic spheres. Let it 
be so; and let us reformulate our foréign policy in tune 
with the geopolitics of today, in order to strengthen the 
various provisions of the Indian Constitution. 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, cannot be neglected, 
unless Narasimha Rao wants to see India carved up into 
the likes of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Vojvodina, Kosovo, Macedonia, God alone knows what 
else. The USA and Western Europe could not care less. 

Equally, Benazir Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif should take 
note, for Pakistan is as much a mosaic of a number of 
different ethnic nationalities as India. Indian solidarity is 
essential for the equilibrium of Asia, of the world. 

Perhaps Narasimha Rao and Manmohan Singh, both 
otherwise well-read people, would do well to re-read not 
only Indian history but the Constitution of India to which 
they have specifically owed allegiance, when taking the 
oath as Members of the Indian Parliament. E 





US Fixation on Kashmir 
N.C. 


here is a general impression that the Indo- 
American relations have in the last three years 
grown on “a sounder and more substantial footing 
than they have in decades”, as a senior American 
diplomat has recentlý put it. ` 

But is that a reality? Robin. Raphel’s obiter dicta belies 
that impression, and one has to take her seriously. 
Though a State Department underling, she, it is said, has 
a lot of clout in the US Administration because she is 
supposed to be close to President Clinton. 

Last October Robin Raphel had attacked the Indian 
position on Kashmir by saying that the US Administration 
did not take as final the State’s accession to the Indian 
Union. That time Robin’s revelation had come as part of 
a background briefing to the media. In four months, she 
has come back to the very same theme of Kashmir 
saying that it is as bad as Afghanistan, but this time it 
was a public speech on February 9 at the Asia Society’s 
Washington branch. She has gone farther this time and 
warned that Kashmir like Afghanistan has “the potential 
to mutate into wider regional conflicts”. 

This bombshell from the head of the South Asia 
bureau of the State Department was unexpected for the 
America-watchers in our country. In fact, most of them 
had tried to dismiss her earlier statement questioning 


Kashmir's accession to India as the outburst of an 
individual in the US Government and not its considered 
view. Even explanations were sought and received from 
official quarters in Washington and it was given out that 
Robin did not represent the official US viewpoint. This 
time no such alibi could be forthcoming as the lady 
herself has been quoted as saying that whatever she 
had spoken was with “the full authority” of President 
Clinton and that all her remarks reflected the US 
Administration’s policy and were not personal observations. . 

A careful analysis of the present state of ‘the US 
Government's attitude towards India makes it abundantly 
clear that what Robin Raphel said, both now and earlier, 
could not possibly be dismissed as the impudent 
remarks of an American official having the habit of airing 
her personal opinions breaking protocol. In a sense 
Raphel had done us a good turn by leaving very little 
scope for any illusion on our part about the US 
Administration’s attitude towards India. 

There is a school of opinion in our country which 
seems to take the view that the official American 
approach towards this country has radically changed for 
the better, that the old prejudice about India as being a 
camp-follower of Moscow has evaporated since the 
Soviet Union itself has disappeared ‘and the world has 
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come out of the superpower rivalry of the Cold War 
days. This argument is buttressed up by the theory that 
since India has scrapped the Nehruvian model of 
development and has been toeing the free-market line of 
the World Bank on the economic front and inviting 
multinationals to invest in this country, the US 
Administration has come to regard India not only as a 
good friend but as a virtual camp-follower of Washington. 
Not only on the economic front, but in defence as 
well, Washington must have—at least should 
have—noticed the readiness of New Delhi to comply with 
its injunctions as could be seen in our military authorities 
extending cooperation to the US Pacitic command, and 
then, more pointedly, agreeing to send forces to Somalia 
at the behest of Washington. 7 
While all this is true, the expected results turned out 
to be rather discomforting for the pro-US lobby in our 
country. On the issue of Kashmir, President Clinton's 
speech at the last year’s UN General Assembly, made it 
abundantly clear that he regarded it as a civil war 
situation. In the last two months, he has demonstrated 
where his sympathies lay by responding with a touch of 
affectionate sympathy to a letter from one of the militant 


- organisations in Kashmir demanding secession from 


india. Not only with regard to Kashmir, he has extended 
his sympathy to a Khalistani outfit as well. 

John Malot to Robin Raphel with President Clinton's 
rather unorthodox interjections in-between—it is clear 
that Washington is hardly reconciled to India’s stand 
about Kashmir being part of the Indian Union. It is 
important to note that while a number of Western 
governments have in recent times expressed their 
misgivings at the violation of human rights in the Kashmir 
Valley, none of them has questioned Kashmir as being 
part of the Indian Union, 

When President Clinton in his address before the 
General Assembly referred to Kashmir as a civil war 
situation, the underlying implication was that the legitimacy 
of the Indian state's authority in Kashmir was under 
question. If it was only a case of human rights violation 
on the part of the Indian security forces, then one does 


‘not use the term ‘civil war’ with reference to such a 


“situation. The concept of civil war itself implies that rival 


forces were contending for state power. In other words, 
the two sides, namely, the Indian security forces and the 
armed militants are to be looked at as being at par in 
their respective claims to state power. i 
From this, Robin Raphel’s October observation only 
sought to provide a historical justification for the US 
official position, namely, Kashmir's accession to the 
Indian Union itself could not be regarded as tinal and 
irrevocable. And now her latest discovery—that Kashmir 
is in the same category:as Afghanistan. What is the 


situation in Afghanistan today? It is admitted on all hands 


that today there is no state authority in that country, torn 
as it is between rival political forces fighting each other 
tor extending their respective domains by sheer military 


- means. It can’t even be said that he who controls Kabul 


rules the country. The three contending forces, those of 
Dostum, Ahmed Shah Masud and Ghulbuddin 


Hekmatayar are all equally matched and none of them 
can claim to'be superior to the other. 

When someone in all seriousness compares Kashmir 
with the Afghan situation, it is clearly a case of inciting 
the militants against the authority of the Government of 
India, that it is as effete as President Rabbani, at least 
no superior than Hekmatayar, Dostum or Masud. 

Washington's position has thus moved very far from 
expressions of concern at the violation of human rights. 
It is often pleaded by the US establishment and its 
cohorts that what really is bothering Washington about 
Kashmir is that the present unrest in the Valley might 
spark off a fullscale war between India and Pakistan, and 
in this war both the countries might at some stage be 
desperate enough to use the nuclear weapon, which the 
American authorities are convinced that both these 
neighbours possess or are capable of producing at short 
notice. So the real American concern, it is argued, is the 
danger about a nuclear war breaking out in South Asia, 
particularly when both these countries have not signed 
the NPT. 

Leaving aside the arguments of the nuclear pundits, 
the Indian perception is that the nuclear war danger is 
being used as a handle by America for playing the bully 
in the world after the Cold War. The persistent inroads 
into traq’s sovereignty which Washington tries to justify 
on the plea that Saddam Hussain may produce a nuclear 
bomb is taken as an example of the US cooking up an 
alibi for direct intervention—next time in the affairs of 
South Asia, with the Kashmir crisis being played up 
beyond recognition. 

It is time that New Delhi woke up to these new 
realities about Kashmir. To expect that the Clinton 
Administration would pull up Pakistan and thereby 
ensure the stoppage of arms supply to the militant 
secessionists in the Kashmir Valley—to expect 
Washington to do all this is to misread the American 
objective in Kashmir. In fact the US has no interest in 
curbing militant secessionism in the Kashmir Valley. It 
needs to be underlined that both the pronouncements of 
Robin Raphel as also President Clinton’s at the UN must 
have acted as a tonic for the militants themseives. 

How unreal was New Delhi's campaign tast year 
beseeching the US Administration to declare Pakistan a 
“terrorist state’. For those in our government who took 
such a stand, these official American pronouncements 
must have come as a shock from which they will take a 
long time to recover. From their pathetic position today, 
one can guess how unreal it would be to expect the 
Prime Minister of India to pay an official visit to 
Washington in this situation as some of his officials have 
been trying hard to arrange for him this summer. There 
is, of course, no bar for any head of government to pay 
an official visit to a country with which it may have 
serious disagreement. In such a case, one does not go 
with blinkers on, as if everything is lovely in the garden. 
In the present state of Washington’s current disequilibrium 
in foreign policy approach, one can hardly expect any 
touch of sagacity in dealing with a sensitive area such as 
South Asia. E 
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Bhopal and Our Conscience 
CHANCHAL SARKAR 


owever short may be the span of public 
memory some digasters should never be 
forgotten. 
The Bhopal calamity of December 1984—almost 
10 years ago—will always carry a lingering coat of 
shame. Because it :proclaims loudly that the 


. government and people of India let a multinational 


corporation get away with what was literally murder. 


‘Some other aspects are not too wholesome either. 


For instance, the refusal of Union Carbide to run a 
hospital for those affected despite the Supreme 
Court's saying so.’ The scientific testing of the 
causes and the effects was not as thorough and 
meticulous as it should have been. The Indian 
Council of Medical Research abruptly ended 21 of 
its 23 research projects on Bhopal. The effects on 
lungs, muscles, chromosomes and genetic changes 
very much last still and the organisation for looking 
after or rehabilitating those affected is inadequate 
and much reduced. 

How many people were affected? The estimate 
of the activists varies. Some say half a million which 
is probably pitched too high and include those 
peripherally touched. Others say 200,000. From 
these there have been deaths and migrations (10 to 
15 every month). About 105,000 people were 
severely or moderately affected and a iot have been 
considered ineligible for relief for reasons which the 


` activists strenuously contest. ; 


Bhopal was the worst disaster of its kind in the 
world, but there have been others elsewhere. 
Chernobyl is one example and very détailed studies 
about it are coming out now and there are 
numerous others in the United States, Japan, the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. The scientific 
probes into them have almost certainly been more 
thorough. 

ft is unlikely that in any other country a popular 
claim of $10 billion as compensation would have 
been whittled down by the government to $3.3 
billion and a settlement finally accepted by it for 
$470 million. And having done so the governments, 
State and Centre, have not been able to distribute 
as compensation more than $3.1 million, less even 
than the interest from the sum. A sad and disgraceful 
record indeed. 

At the present snail's pace it would take 35 more 
years for the compensation to be distributed! Much 
the most of the sufferers in Bhopal were very poor 


§ 


people.. It is not easy for such people to have the 


means to agitate and almost never are they able to _ 


agitate for long. The interim relief of Rs 200 a 
month given to them was derisory and humiliating. 
In human disasters and human rights there is 
today a positive conscience in the world outside, 
particularly in the developed countries. Recently an 
International Medical Commission visited India afd 


-was in Bhopal for 12 days for a clinical study and 


also met with a national advisory council. Its effort 
was to see how many multisystemic diseases still 
assailed Bhopaľs sufferers. Not unsurprisingly, it 
found that many debilitating, incapacitating and 
even mentally destabilising diseases have lasted 
even after nine years, alongwith congenital 
malformation, neuro-toxicity and post-traumatic 
stress. Their probe, based on Western levels of 
medicine and treatment, was probably placed at too 
high a threshold. Thé poor people of Bhopal— 
perhaps even some better off than them—would 
never have been able to cope financially with the 
diseases listed but would have accepted and lived 
aiththem. That is a result of the difference between 


‘ the living and medical standards of the First and 


Third Worlds—of which Union Carbide took full 
advantage. . : 

After Bhopal, are safety arrangements significantly 
better in other chemicaf factories and mines? Have 
any locations been changed? No, according to an 
enlightening article by Praful Bidwai. If Asansol's 
coal mine is an example, that is unlikely; knowing 
Indian slackness it is a fair conclusion that Bhopal 
has not brought about many changes. 

The money spent on medical facilities, 
environmental and economic rehabilitation doesn't 
seem to have left much result. The Indian Council 
of, Medical Research has still not revealed the whole 
of its research conclusions which is both strange 
and unsatisfactory. These are not official secrets 
and the law should be used to winkle out the results 
because they are important for the scientific world. 

Some of the activists have worked on through 
the ten years, finding their own money and also 
getting some help from allround. The work of a few 
deserves commendation, some others are a cry- 
hoarse hindrance. The greatest pity of all is that 


India has taken the Bhopal disaster lying down ` 


legally (on contempt of its highest court) and 
humanly. It is still not too late to strike a blow for 
Bhopal. a 


` 
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BJP and Puri Shankaracharya 
MRINAL PANDE 


hy did the BJP which, in the past, expressed the 
deepest veneration for the anti-feminist, anti- 
Muslim, pro-Vamashram rulings of the former Puri 
Shankaracharya vis-a-vis sati, the building of the Ram 
temple and the Mandal Report, choose to mount an 
immediate and sharp criticism against the spiritual 
leaders recent never-the-twain-shall-meet stand on 
women and the Vedas? 

When Sushma Swaraj, the BUP spokesperson says 
that the Shankaracharya and other religious leaders 
“must change their thinking with the times” and that 
“py virtue of their position, the Shankaracharyas 


- should try to eradicate the prevalent discriminatory 


social practices in Hindu society”, do we take it to 
mean that, led by its younger members, the BJP 
philosophy of Hindutva is undergoing a sea-change 
and that the party now realises the need -for actively 
courting women and other out-groups? 

Or do we believe that Sushma Swaraj is speaking 
on behalf of only a part of the Sangh Parivar, since 
Ashok Singhal, the General Secretary of the VHP, has 
simultaneously thundered in an interview to a Hindi 
daily that criticising the Shankaracharya is tantamount 
to criticising Hindutva itself and no one in India can be 
permitted to do that. He suspects that votaries of 
Islamic powers are behind such criticism of Hindutva 
and they must be apprehended without delay. If 
people do not like the Upasana Paddhati (method of 
worship) that the Puri Shankaracharya symbolises, he 


- gays, well, then let them choose some other sect. 


N 


i 


The BJP MP, Swami Chinmayananda, has also 
criticised the critics of the Puri Shankaracharya and 
said that his words have been deliberately 


` misrepresented by vested interest groups. 


This, one may be sure, is not the only area where 
the young right hand of the Parivar does not seem to 
know what the old ultra right hand is up to. Kalyan 
Singh and Govindacharya may talk of social engineering 
and transforming the chal, chehra and charitra (pace, 
face and character) of the party, but former President 
M.M. Joshi refuses to toe their line. He says he is 
against the overt backWardisation of the party and 
wants the Dunkel Draft opposed and a Swadeshi 
movement supported to counter the entry of 
multinationals into the country. Advani, almost a /a 
Rao, maintains a meaningful silence. Things, as they 
say, seem to be getting curiouser and curiouser within 
the once chhota parivar, sukhi parivar. 

Actually, since the beginning of the nineties, the 
younger set in the BJP has been modelling the 


structure of its auxiliary groups along the lines of 
women and other social activist organisations. It has 
also been freely borrowing political tactics and rhetoric 
from both groups that touch upon social lives of the 
people. The core of the party has, however, remained 
unchanged since Hedgewar's days. As a result, again 
and again we see these auxiliary reformist wings with 
their reformatory zeal come smack against the 
traditional male hierarchy of the Sangh Parivar. 

This has resulted in bruised egos and broken 
promises all round. This is also what led to the status 
qouists actively strategising and even planting stories 
in the party’s periodicals against the pro-changers and 
vice versa. Ultimately, one may be sure, it is Brahminical 
patriarchy that shall triumph within the Parivar. 

The question is: if the young are proving to be such 
initants, why are they tolerated and even (like Uma 
Bharati) promoted? The reason is: the rising confidence 
and aspirations of its pro-change men and women to 
its own traditional ends. After the Rath Yatra, the party 
needed both articulate intellectuals to occupy the 
middle-class podiums and adroit organisers to fill the 
stands. The pro-changers within the Parivar provided 
both. But then comes the time for the distribution of 
party tickets and the constitution of the (Delhi) State 
Assembly and what do we see? 

We see that no matter how much they may profess 
tc love, honour and cherish the matas and bahins, in 
the eyes of the real bosses, active politics in India is 
tough business. Here women, if sent, shall be smeared 
like Uma Bharati and, therefore, their ideal place is 
deemed to be in the backyards of the party, where 
they shall fry puris for Bajrang Dal members, or sit 
silently, enveloped in saffron celibacy. Women in 
cabinets? No. ng 

Obviously women and Dalits and backwards have 
little or no chance of real progress under the cloying,’ 
stifling net of Brahminical patriarchy. This is what has, 
over the centuries, beheaded and mutilated shudras 
and women, first for being weak and then for daring to 
edge close for empowerment,to Brahminical leaming. 
All in the name of saving their souls. Uma Bharati, the 
young backward firebrand, was dead right when she 
told an English daily that no matter what they say, the 
essential image of the BJP remains that of a 
Brahminical party and even the backwards in it shall 
soon be transformed into Brahminical clones: Ham 
sab pichchadon ke khal mein Brahman lagte hain. 

After such knowledge, what forgiveness? 
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Reservations and the Constitution 
S.P. SATHE 


he Tamil Nadu Government called a State- 
wide bandh to express its annoyance at the 
requirement of curtailing the number of reserved 
seats in educational institutions as per the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Mandal Case. [Indira 
Sawney versus India (1992) ATC 385] The Supreme 
Court in that case laid down the following principles 
in respect of reservations: (1) that reservations for 
socially and educationally backward classes enjoined 
by Article 16(4) could not go beyond 50 per cent of 
the total number of vacancies at any time; (2) that 
there shall be no reservations in promotions; (3) 
that the creamy layers among the backward classes 
should be excluded from reservations and (4) that 
there shail be no reservation under that Article for 
the poor among the advanced sections of society. 
The decision was given by nine judges and they 
were all unanimous on the first three points. They 
differed on whether caste could be a factor for 
identifying the backwardness or whether economic 
criteria alone could be relied upon to determine ‘it. 
The minority held that caste should not be used as 
a criterion for determining social and educational 
backwardness and that reservations should be 
available to the poor irrespective of their caste. 
` Many States in the south, including Tamil Nadu, 
provided for reservation of seats in educational 
institutions or jobs in government service in favour 
of the backward classes other than the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes much before such 
reservation came to be introduced in pursuance of 
the report of the Mandal Commission. The extent of 
such reservation went beyond 50 per cent in many 
cases. Now under the dispensation of the new 
Supreme Court ruling which came in the wake of 
the ‘Mandal Commission controversy, these States 
have been put inza.dilemma. They have to reduce 
the’ extent of such reservation to bring it down to the 
level of 50 per cent’as suggested by the Supreme 
Court. This they’-cannot do without incurring 
unpopularity. The ruling party is apprehensive of the 
mileage which the Opposition party will derive from 
such a situation. The Tamil Nadu Government's 
action to sponsor the bandh is an attempt to 
preempt any such move by the DMK, its political 
rival in Tamil Nadu. The State Government takes 
care to point out that it means no disrespect 


towards the Supreme Court but if that is what the _ 


law is, then it would have the Constitution amended 
to make reservation of more than 50 per cent seats/ 
jobs possible. 


8 


At the national level, the Janata Dal and various 
other Janatas and Samajwadis are also engaged 
inexploiting this issue. The JD has promised that it 
would have the Constitution amended to make 
reservation in favour of the economically backward 
among the non-backwards possible. Even members 
of the ruling Congress-] have spoken in party 
meetings in favour of having the Constitution 
amended to make reservation in favour of the 
economically backward among the non-backward 
classes possible. Parliament has the power to 
amend the Constitution and the procedure for 
constitutional amendment has been laid down in 
Article 368. But the power of constitutiona 
amendment is not absolute. 

The Supreme Court held in Keshavanand Bharati 
versus Kerala (AIR, 1973, SC 1460) Case that such 
power could not be used for destroying the basic 
Structure of the Constitution. It is for the Supreme 
Court to decide what is the basic structure and what 
amounts to its destruction. Howsoever shaky may 
be the doctrinal foundation of the basic structure 
doctrine, it has held the field for the last twenty 
years. (Sathe, 1976) The doctrine was successfully 
used against a very sinister constitutional 
amendment passed during the Emergency of 1975. 
(Indira Gandhi versus Raj Narain, AIR, 1975, SC 
2299). An attempt to liquidate that doctrine was 
made way back in 1976 in the Constitution 
(Fortysecond Amendment) Act but was defeated by 
the Supreme Court which held that that provision 
itself was destructive of the basic structure that of 
the Constitution. (Minerva Mills versus India, AIR, 
1980, SC 1789) Since then the basic structure 
doctrine has remained unchallenged and has 
acquired legitimacy. (Sathe, 1989) Therefore any 
proposal for constitutional amendment must take 
into account whether the proposed amendment 
would survive judicial scrutiny on the anvil of the 
basic structure doctrine. 

The Constitution guarantees equality before the. 
law and equal protection of law as a cardinal 
principle. (Article 14) Protective discrimination for 
the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and socially 
and educationally backward classes is provided as 
an integral part of the equality syndrome. [(Articles 
15(4), 16(4)] Protective discrimination in favour of 
the sections is intended to help them catch up with 
the advanced sections of society. The Constitution 
does not envisage reservation as a strategy for 
amelioration of poverty. Reservation is to be 
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extended only in favour of those who besides being 
poor have suffered disadvantages due to their caste 
or lack of access to modern facilities such as 
education, health; etc. Therefore any amendment 
which seeks to extend reservations in favour of the 
poor among the non-backward classes is bound to 
tamper with the basic structure of the Constitution. 

Similarly, the principle that reservations should 
not exceed 50 per cent has been the law. since 
1963 when it was laid down by the Supreme Court 
in the Balaji versus Mysore (AIR, 1963, SC 649) 
case. It has also become part of the basic structure 
of the Constitution because any change in that 
principle to allow reservation to exceed 50 per cent 
would make the right to equality nugatory. The 
agitators must, therefore, see that their demand for 
constitutional amendment is consistent with the 
basic structure doctrine. It is necessary to observe 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Indira 
Sawney case has struck a right balance between 
the competing demands of equality and social 
justice. It is in the interest of Indian democracy that 
the consensus which that decision reflects should 
be stabilised. Any amendment which seeks to undo 
either of the above two principles laid down by the 
Supreme Court is likely to be struck down by the 
Court as being violative of the basic structure of the 
Constitution. Such invalidation of the constitutional 
amendment by the Court could trigger a very 
sinister confrontation’ between the Supreme Court 
and: Parliament leading to a serious crisis resulting 
in delegitimation of the Constitution itself. 

What is the way out? Those who have concern 
for the future of India should make a determined 
effort to stay within constitutional limits. What 
options are there? How can such confrontation be 
avoided? How can we strengthen the consensus 
rather than weaken it? The process of weakening 


_ has been going on since 1989. Both Mandal and 


Mandir have made assauits on the consensus. 
December 6, 1992 saw the most unfortunate 
precipitation of such an assault. Do we repeat it for 
Mandal? 

The Supreme Court decision in the Indira Sawney 
case, really speaking, does not apply to reservations 
in educational institutions. Tamil Nadu’s predicament 
is, therefore, unwarranted. After the Supreme Court 
decisions in the Mohini Jain versus Karnataka (AIR, 


“4992, SC 1858:3 SCC 666) and Unni Krishnan 


versus Andhra Pradesh (1993, SCC 645) cases 
which have laid down the law that 50 per cent of the 
seats even in private colleges must be available for 
subsidised fees, it should not be difficult to carve 
out reservations from such ‘free seats” in each 
college. Since the cake is now larger, the reservation 
slice also could be larger. Due to these Supreme 
Court decisions more seats would now become 


_ reservations in educational 


nn ae 


availabie for reservation even without raising the 
ceiling of 50 per cent. 

In the light of all these decisions, the Tamil Nadu 
Government should move the Supreme Court and 
urge it to consider afresh the question of reservation 
of seats in medical and engineering colleges. Unlike 
the reservations of jobs which are governed by 
Article 335, which says that reservations should be 
without jeopardising the efficiency of administration, 
institutions are not 
constrained by such consideration. Reservations in 
educational institutions are not likely to result in loss 


- of efficiency because the standards of passing or 


excellence could be maintained by insisting upon 
everyone to fulfull them. Instead of agitating on the 
streets, the Tamil Nadu Government should fight 
this out in the Supreme Court through legai 
reasoning. 

Fifty per cent ceiling on reservations of jobs, 
however, is faultless. if the Tamil Nadu Government 
thinks that it cannot suddenly reduce the quantum 
of reserved jobs, it can request the Supreme Court 


- to give it some time. The Court couid be persuaded 


to freeze the quantum of reservation of jobs to the 
fevel it was when the Mandal decision was taken by 
the National Front Government. The State 
Governments could be permitted to gradually reduce 
it within a period of five years or at the most ten 
years so as to bring it to the level of 50 per cent. 


+ 


THE agitation to extend reservation to the poor 
among the non-backward flies in the face of the 
Constitution. Those who have concern for the poor 
ought to use devices other than reservations for 
ameliorating the lot of the poor. Various job 
guarantee schemes and other structural changes in 
the economy are necessary, not reservations. All 
the six judges of the Supreme Court majority in the 


.. Indira Sawney case rejected it and the minority 


justices have not upheld it in addition to reservation 
on the basis of caste but only as a substitute for 
such “reservation. Would the political leaders be 
willing to accept their position entirely? iia 
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In Deutschland—Between Bonn and Berlin 
O.P. SABHERWAL 


n Germany today, one can say with Charles 
Dickens: these are the best of times, these 
are the worst of times. 

The aura and glow of unification, bringing rebirth 
of a united Germany, still linger, but the heady days 
are gone. The euphoria has melted into down-to- 
earth problems pushed to the fore by real life; and 
some of these are quite forbidding and require 
tough handling. 

Again, Brandenburg Gate and the drive along 
Unter den Linden evoke nostalgia and memories of 
a resplendent Berlin. But these get dissipated in the 
Bonn-Berlin federal capital controversy. The vested 
interests of what is known as the Bonn Jobby are a 
power to reckon with. Notwithstanding the 
parliamentary decision, and despite German 
discipline and thoroughness, it has taken over a 
year for the Federal President Dr Richard von 
Weizsacker to shift his habitat from Villa 
Hammerschmidt in Bonn to picturesque and history- 
laden Bellevue Palace in Berlin. 

Meanwhile, the process of transfer of seat of the 
federal government from Bonn to Berlin is being 
staggered. Plans of Berlin's return to its former 
grandeur are slowing down. Some say, they are 
being bashed by the Bonn lobby. So the vista of a 
grand parliamentary complex arising close to the 
historic array of the Town Hall-Brandenburg Gate 
complex may materialise only after a decade, at the 
beginning of the next century. 

Far more excruciating is the economic impact of 
German unification on the lives of the people of 
East and West, reflected in the massive burden 
cast on the German economy. The influx of the 
East Germans is no longer a romantic thought but a 
hard economic reality. Yet, despite the billions 
already poured into the eastern region—an estimated 
750 billion DM, roughly one-fourth of the federal 
budget—the expected economic resurgence has 
not materialised. The problem was of integrating 
two economies and social systems. The former 
East which had followed a state economy had to 
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evolve into a market economy. Considering the lack 
of a basic economic framework, the rebuilding 
process presented a challenge of the highest order. 
The objective of establishing a sound and healthy 
economic system in the eastern region has yet to 
be realised, it is admitted in Bonn. 

One should not forget that the process of 
reunification goes beyond mere economies, massive 
though the economic dimension is. It comprises 
merging two social entities—the diffusion of two 
Germanies—which is an even more complex task. 

However, heavy financial commitments of the 
Government in Bonn began much earlier. The 
pressures on the German economy are’ being 
compounded by financial aid and investments 
agreed upon with East European countries and the 
former Soviet Union, even before the reunification 
of East Germany began. According to data from 
Bonn, 60 per cent of all aid being rendered to 
Russia and the East European countries is German. 

Europe’s biggest and most powerful economy 
faces a burden which it finds too heavy to carry. 
Add to this the overview of a general economic 
recession that has overtaken OECD countries in 
generalfrom United States to countries of the 
European Union—the GDP declining, unemployment 
going up amidst a biting recession that cuts into key 
sectors of the economy, from automobiles to 
electronics and computer industry. For Germany, 
an economist notes, there may be negative GDP 
growth this year and further rise in unemployment 
from 3.5 million to four. million early next year. 
Increased unemployment will emerge in West 
Germany due to measures for further rationalisation 
and cost reduction which are in force in most 
industrial sectors to increase their competitive edge. 

The fall-out of recession and mounting 
unemployment is quite severe—cuts in social-heaith 
benefits, reduced stipends for students and 
squeezing of unemployment doles. Not a very 
healthy development to promote social amity. Rather, 
the economic downturn makes for social tensions 
and manifests in negative phenomenon. 

In such a scenario, no government would relish 
the intrusion of elections. And yet elections for the 
German Parliament—the Bundestad—are just eight 

(Continued on page 20) 
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. Economic Reforms: Illusion and Reality 
NILIMA CHANDIRAMANI 


ost-independent India, embarked upon the road 
PI to economic growth and development. The 

concept of state intervention and planning was 
accepted in order to achieve self-reliant growth and 
social justice. So, the economic policies launched 
were aimed at achieving sustainable development with 
justice. 

However, since the last one-and-a-half decade 
there have been wide-ranging changes in the economic 
policies of India. The policies of liberalisation pursued 
since the early eighties have considerably eroded our 
earlier policies. But the policies implemented since 
July 1991 have completely demolished all the cherished 
landmarks of the past in our voyage to economic and 
~ social development. l 

To justify these policies, the Economic Survey 
1991-92, provided an evidence on economic crisis 
emanating in 1990-91. According to the Survey, 
- India’s total external debt, as at the end of December 
1990, was $ 70.1 million—more than 25 per cent of - 
the country’s GDP. The heavy extemal debt and the | 
BoP crisis (the. foreign exchange reserves had dipped 
to Rs 2400 crores—just sufficient for two months 
imports) were the result of mismanagement of the 
economy, particularly in the 1980s. It was the inevitable 
outcome of the wrong direction of industrialisation 
based on a high import component. The situation 
worsened, when the panic-stricken NRis withdrew 
their funds in the summer of 1991. 

Though other means to tackle the grim situation 
were suggested, the way chosen was to borrow from 
intemational institutions. It was forgotten that loans 
from: these institutions would merely relieve the BoP 
~ crisis temporarily. They could not have solved the” 
basic problem of generating growth, nor could have 
ensured our capacity to repay. It was also forgotten, 
loans once borrowed had to be repaid. As much as $ 8 
billion will be required in 1994-95 for repayment of the 
IMF and other loans. 

Besides repayment, the servicing charges of the 
extamal debt have created a worse crisis. Interest 
payments on extemal debts during 1990 were to the 
tune of $ 3.9 billion. The interest payments on extemal 
and intemal borrowings in the subsequent years have 
been on the rise. Almost half of the export eamings in 
foreign exchange, which would otherwise be available 
for developmental and welfare activities, are required 
for debt-servicing charges. Can a country like India 
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afford such debt-servicing charges? And what will 
happen when our export eamings are not sufficient for 
interest payment? Will the debt-servicing charges then 
be met out of fresh borrowings? One is reminded of 
the words of Mahbub-ul-Haqg Commission Report. 
“The more the debtors pay, the more they owe.’ 
Instead of having invoked Article 292 of the Constitution 
(which empowers Parliament to put suitable ceilings 
on all borrowings), which would have resulted in a shift 
from reckless borrowing to mobilisation of ou 
Indigenous resources, our policy-makers pushed the 
economy deeper into the quagmire of foreign 
dependence. 

With the IMF loan came the IMF conditionalities 
and the Structural Adjustment Programmes under the 
World Bank auspices. These militated against our 


` national interests. Yet, claiming to modemise our 


economy so that it could be integrated with global 
economy, our policy-makers initiated disastrous 
monetary, trade, fiscal, industrial and banking policy 
measures. Now, thirty months after the implementation 
of the economic policies, it would be worthwhile to 
have a close look at each of these policies in otder to 
judge whether the so-called reforms are real or mete 
illusions! 


To begin with, in July 1991, the economic policy was 
directed at short-term stabilisation of the balance of 
payment. This was attempted through a devaluation of 
the exchange value of the rupee by 20-22 per cent 
Devaluation was followed by the exim policy, which in 
February 1992 was replaced by the 60:40 dual 
exchange rate. That in tum paved the way for the 
unified system of exchange, that is, full convertibility of 
the rupee. 

It was believed that devaluation would boost exports 
and discourage imports. But post-devaluation 
experience belied that hope. Neither did our exports 
pick up in terms of US dollars nor did our imports 
decline. Value of exports in terms of US dollars 
actually declined to $ 10,950 million during April- 
November 1991 as against $ 11,531 million during the 
corresponding eight months in 1990. And the year 
1991-92 ended with a decline in exports In dollar terms 
by 1.9 per cent. Our exports failed to pick up because 
most of our export-oriented industries are import- 
intensive in their production. The imported inputs, 
being costly, increased the cost of production of the 
exportable goods. Even the Economic Survey 1992-93 
had forecast a current account BoP deficit of $ 7 billion 
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and stated that growth of exports might not be 
sufficient to meet the import needs of the country. To 
feel happy about the rise In exports during 1993-94 is 


an exercise in ‘delusion. When ‘compared with the - 


depressed growth in exports recorded in the previous 
years, the recent increase in export eamings appears 
substantial. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the present growth 
in exports can be sustained. As a matter of fact signs 
of deceleration In the rate of growth of exports is 
already discemible. Exports during the month of 
October 1993 registered a lower growth when compared 
to exports during October 1992. 

Besides, growth in exports has been mainly 
contributed .by agro-based products. Snatching away 
food from the mouths of Indians, majority of whom live 
below the poverty line, is a sorry and pathetic way of 
integrating our economy with the global economy: 
With our food-crop lands being fast converted to cash- 
crop lands, it is feared that India will have to import 3.3 
per cent of its foodgrain requirements every year. And 
the Multilateral Trade Organisation under the GATT 
will ensure that India does it. Is it not ironical that even 


though it is estimated that there will be 24 per cent > 


less water per capita available in the nineties, we are 


exporting our Himalayan spring waters to the US? 


Under the GATT, the meagre trade benefit that will 
accrue to India will come chiefly by exporting our 
marine products. Our fisherfolk will be deprived of their 
right to enjoy their catch, which they will naturally be 
tempted to sell. l 

Our exports cannot increase only by making ‘our 
goods cheaper in the world market. No doubt, one of 
the several factors in making our goods competitive in 
the international trade is to make them cheaper than 
the goods exported from other countries. (Economics 
of scale should be achieved, not by devaluation, but 
by reducing the capital costs, the costs of infrastructure 
and key intermediates, and by being efficient in the 
use of energy). But this factor by itself cannot boost 
exports if the quality of the goods is inferior. Japan, in 
spite of appreciating her yen against the US dollar, 
has successfully increased her exports. 
- Due to fhe recessionary conditions in the world 


trade, India has a very limited scope for finding a. 


market for her exports. This scope is further reduced 
because the developed nations, advocating globalisation 
and coercing the developing countries to lower their 
import . duties, themselves practise a regime of 
protectionism. This is succinctly brought out by William 
H. Duper, Director of UNDP, in his Foreword to the 
Mahbub-ul-Haq Commission Report thus: “the national 
markets (of the developing countries) are opening, 
global markets remain restricted. Where can developing 
nations sell their products unless global markets are 
also freed of protectionist restraints?” 

The GATT has been recording a sharp increase in 
the number of protectionist measures adopted by the 


developed nations. The Dunkel Text compels 
developing countries like India to open up their 
markets even for investments and services; whereas 
the Multi-Fibre Agreement (MFA) severely restricts 
textile and garment exports from India.to the US. Even 
if this agreement is phased out in the next ten years, 
the Westem importers will threaten to suspend buying 
garments from India because they are manufactured 
by child labourers. The Harkin Bill:in the US Senate 
provides boycotting of goods produced with child 
labour. Similarly, the European Union too will refuse to 
purchase our traditional items like garments, carpets, 
gems and jewellery because all these industries 
employ child labourers. 

Finally, several other developing countries like 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Indonesia too, have been 
opening up their economies. Some countries like 
China and Indonesia have depreciated their currencies 
more than India, resulting in neutralisation. of our policy 
to promote exports. 

Just as devaluation failed to encourage exports, it 
also did not succeed in discouraging imports. Instead, 
it made our imports dearer. Initially, there was a sharp 
decline ‘in imports but this was in expectation of 
liberalisation of imports and slashing of import duties. 
And here, the expectation of the Indian importers was 
not belied. in 1992, the import policy was liberalised. 
The restrictions on tmports, except for a few sensitive 
items, were removed. The resutt was that imports 
during 1992-93, in terms of US dollars, were 23 per 
cent higher than 1991-92. To ease the import of capital 
goods, the industrial policy made two provisions. In 
projects where imported capital goods were required, 
automatic clearance was given where either foreign 
exchange availability was ensured through foreign 
equity or if the CIF value of the imported capital goods 
required was less than 25 per cent of the total value 
(net of taxes) of plan and equipment, upto a maximum 
value of Rs 2 crores. Not only the import of capital 
goods but components for all types of manfuacturing 
programmes including import-intensive elitist consumer 
goods like automotive vehicles, colour TV sets, micro 
ovens and all manner of affluent kitchen gadgets were 
made freely importable under the OGL. As a result, 
the trade deficit for April-July 1992 was $ 2.1 billion as 
compared to $ 1.4 billion in April-July 1991. And the 
trade deficit for the entire fiscal year 1992-93 was 
around $ 6 billion—higher than-in any year after 1985- 
86. The position has not been much different in 1993- 
94 except for the last few months. 

Not only were the imports liberalised, but in order to 
facilitate imports, there was a reduction in customs 
duties. Import duties were reduced in stages with the 
maximum duty lowered to 150 per cent in July 1991; 
110 per cent in February 1992 and 85 per cent In 
Feburary 1993. Duties on capital goods were reduced 
to levels ranging between 25 per cent and 35 per cent 
for many categories and even lower for export 
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production and certain project imports. In the market 
access negotiation, India had agreed to bind tariff at 


40 per cent for capital goods, intermediates and raw’ 


materials. All consumer and agricultural goods were, 
however, exempted from this. 


But just before the new GATT was concluded in: 


Geneva, India for the first time succumbed to tariff 
binding on consumer goods. Very recently, import duty 
on 17 textile products has been slashed from their 
present average level of 85 per cent to 40 per cent 
over a ten-year period. In spite of this, the US trade 
representative’ has wamed India that unless she 
improves her access to foreign textiles and apparel, , 
the US has the right to limit the liberalisation of quotas 
under the accord’s textile provisions; and that the 
Uruguay Round would in no way impair the effective 
enforcement of unilateral US trade laws. 

It was believed, abolishing discretionary import 


_ licensing would facilitate import of those capital goods 
that were necessary for our heavy and basic industry - 


and where indigenous capabilities were not sufficiently 
developed. This would have paved the way for a 
sustainable and self-reliant economic growth. Instead, 
it was obServed that there was an inflow of consumer 
goods which catered to the needs of a handful of 
affluent urban householders. Besides, the reduction in 
the tariff rates has entailed a revenue loss of thousarids 
of crores of rupees. The shortfall in our indirect tax 
collections as at the end of December 1993 on 
account of customs duty collection is -estimated at 
about Rs 3000 crores. 

Liberalisation of imports ,and withdrawal of import 
duties in India have enabled the developed countries 
facing recession to dump their goods in Indian market. 
The adverse impact of this has been felt by diverse 
sectors of, Indian industry such as metal working, 
machinery manufacture, electrical engineering and 
heavy chemicals. The indigenous entrepreneurs facing 
unequal competition from foreign companies that have 
flooded our home market have been compelled to 
close down. There is shrinkage in demand for Indian ' 
goods because foreign goods have become relatively _ 
cheaper and the domestic goods relatively costlier. 
The recession in the Indian capital goods industry Is 


. deepening. It registered a negative growth rate of 10.4 


per cent during the first six months of 1993-94 as 
compared to the same period of the previous year. 
The fall in production was more predominent in 
September 1993 with a minus 13.3 per cent growth 
over production in September 1992. Our consumer 
non-durable industry too is unable to escape from the 
tentacles of recession. The claim of renewed industrial 
growth is at best only a half-truth. The industrial output 
has stultified resulting in. unemployment and 
stagflation—taking us far away from the dream of 
sustainable and self-reliant economic growth. 

The eximscrip policy tried to provide a self-balancing 


mechanism by linking commercial imports to export , 
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performance. The exporters were Issued tradeable 
eximscrips for 30 per cent of the value of their exports. 
The remaining value of exports was utilised for import 
of crude oil, oil products, metals, fettilisers, etc. The 
eximscrip trade policy helped in reducing the deficit on 
the merchandise trade account to Rs 3969 crores in 
1991-92 as compared to the deficit of Rs 10,587 
crores in 1990-91. In February 1992, this policy was 
abandoned and the rupee was made partially 
convertible. The exporter was allowed to bring his 
export eamings and convert 60 per cent of his 
eamings at market rate and 40 per cent at the official 
rate. All commercial imports and capital transactions 
also took place at the free market rate. The official rate 
was used for certain govemment imports like crude oil, 
oil products, life saving drugs, etc. But the 40 per cent 
export eamings converted at the official rate were 
obviously not adequate to pay for essential government 
imports. 

The full convertibility introduced on trade and 
current account has imposed a heavy burden. The 
essential and unavoidable imports too have to be at 
the free market rate. Above all, convertibility is 


‘incompatible with inflation. So long as inflation continues 


we can ill-afford a fully convertible rupee. Tall claims 
are made that the 1991-92 double-digit inflation had 
been reduced to below elght per cent in 1992-93 and 
to 7.7 per cent at the end of December 1993. The 
basis on which this -claim is made is unscientific. 


Constructing price index through arbitrarily chosen 


weights and on the basis of wholesale price is 
methodologically unsound. Measuring rate of inflation 
on`a point-to-point basis in percentage terms is 
incorrect. It runs totally counter to the daily experience 
of any ordinary householder who is concemed not with 
the wholesale price index but with the price of the 
goods in the retail market. The claim of containing 
inflation fails when tested on the touchstone of ground 
realities. The prices of goods have been constantly 
rising since 1991-92. The'devaluation of the rupee and 
the hike in the administered prices of petrol, petroleum 
products, coal, steel, non-ferrous metals et al. have 
increased inflation. The other factors that have tended 
to Increase Inflation among others are: lower growth 
rate in the industrial and agricultural sectors, increase 
in the non-Plan expenditure, heavy borrowings from 
the Reserve Bank of India by the govemment. 


Before switching over from the trade policy to fiscal 
policy, let us quickly go over the policy measures 
adopted with respect to the NRI depositors. To bolster 
our foreign exchange and to meet the BoP deficit, our 
policy-makers decided to tap import of short-term 
capital. So, the NRI depositors were wooed. The 
original justification for pampering them was that the 
NRI deposits were cheaper and more stable than the 
intemational commercial loans. But experience proved 
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that these deposits were neither cheap nor stable. The 
India Development Bonds launched in 1992 were 
accepted by the NRIs only when the Indian Govemment 
offered them one per cent higher interest rate than the 
London Interbank Borrowing Rate. And the volatility of 
these deposits was exposed when at the first sign of 
trouble, in the summer of 1991, the panic-stricken 
NRIs hastily withdrew their deposits, making the grim 
situation worse. 

These hard-headed persons looking out mainly for 
instant gains paid no heed to the beseeching invitations 
and the patriotic calls made to them by their motherland, 
because these calls were not laced with profits. It is 
only when repeated concessions (such as no probing 
into the source of their incoming funds, exemption 
from all tax liability, permission to bring in gold at 
concessional rate, etc.) were dangled out to them, that 
they responded to our calls. Hence, they will not 
hesitate to resort to flight of capital when they find the 
ship sinking. A review of our policy with respect to the 
NRi depositors is essential. And how long are we 
going to rely on these deposits to meet the BoP 
deficit? 


IV 


In the past, our policies emphasised economic 
development with expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities, poverty alleviation and social justice. The 
main thrust of the recent policies is to facilitate imports 
and reduce the fiscal deficit. Since 1991, there has 
been an intense propaganda over the pegging of the 
fiscal deficit. Fiscal-deficit in 1991-92 was six per cent 
of the country’s GDP. In 1992-93, it was 5.7 per cent 
as against a target of five per cent. Fiscal deficit for the 
current financial year will be at least six per cent as 
against the target of 4.7 per cent—Rs 8000 to 9000 
crores more than the budgetary estimate of Rs 36,959 
crores. 

There has been an exclusive emphasis on reducing 
fiscal deficit whereas the revenue deficit, which is the 
real indicator of the financial health of the goverment, 
has been allowed to increase since the 1980s. The 
revenue deficit was 17 per cent of the gross fiscal 
deficit in the first half of the 1980s; 31.5 per cent in the 

-Second half; 40 per cent in 1990-91; 44.8 per cent in 
1991-92 and 45.5 per cent in 1992-93. In 1992 the 
revenue deficit of the Union Govemment grew by over 
Rs 3000 crores as compared to the budget estimate 
and even in 1993 there has been an increase in the 
net Reserve Bank of India credit to the Union 
Govemment. It is unfortunate that the factors‘on which 
the revenue deficit depends, such as scheme of taxes 
and duties, reduction of non-productive expenditure 
and plans to unearth black money, have not received 
the due attention of our short-sighted policy-makers. 
Under the inequitous system of taxation, the individual 
income-tax collections have been better than the 
collections from corporation tax. The rich and the 
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upper-middle class pay an increasingly lower proportion 
of tax revenue when compared to the lower middle 
class. Half-hearted plans to unearth black money have 
demoralised sincere and honest tax-paying citizens; 
and pampered and indulged black-marketeers. . 

The anxiety to bring down fiscal deficit has resulted 
in cutting expenditure in the wrong places. The capital 
expenditure has been slashed, resulting in a lowering 
of overall investment. Cuts in the >government 
expenditure include a reduction in allocations for 
developmental and social welfare sectors. Investments 
in agriculture, irrigation, factories, power plants, health, 
education, prevention and control of pollution, rural 
sanitation programmes, wasteland development, 
biomass development, promotion of non-conventional 
energy and such other schemes hae necessarily 
contracted. The long-term health of economy of a 
nation directly depends on investments in such 
developmental and welfare schemes. Reduction in 
expenditure in such areas has adversely affected our 
economic growth. The fiscal policy, instead ‘of 
augmenting the revenues and reducing non-productive 
expenditure, has curtailed capital expenditure. This 
has retarded the real growth of economy leading to 
unemployment and stagflation. 


V(A) 


Just as trade liberalisation policies only helped in 
worsening the situation, the industrial policies of 
delicensing industries, decontrolling the MRTP 
companies, encouraging the MNCs, dismantling the 
PSUs and liberalising banking industry have resulted 
in disaster. 

The industrial policy was liberalised in July 1991 by 
doing away with industrial licensing for all industries 
except for a short list of eighteen industries such as 
coal, petroleum, sugar, cigarettes, motor-cars, 
hazardous chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals, etc. 
This list was further shortened in 1993 by delicensing 
four more industries related to items of elitist ` 
consumptian such as motor-cars, entertainment 
electronics (VCRs, colour TVs, C.D. players and 
recorders) and white goods (washing machines, dish 
washers, air-conditioners). All curbs on size and 
expansion too were eliminated. Licence was dispensed 
with in cases of capacity expansion and diversification. 
New broad-banding facilitly was granted to existing 
undertakings to produce any article so long as there 
was no additional investment in plant and machinery. ` 
All existing ‘registration schemes too were abolished 
and entrepreneurs had only to file .an information 
memorandum on new projects and substantial 
expansions. ` 

_The objective of The Industries Development and 
Regulation Act, 1951, was to plan and regulate the 
development of industries of national importance on 
sound and balanced lines. India is rich in labour but 
scarce in capital. It, therefore, becomes essential to 
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direct investment such that it creates maximum 
employment, develops vast undeveloped regions, fulfils 
essential needs and avoids waste of scarce capital. 
So the Act necessitates the owner of an industrial 
undertaking to obtain a licence for establishing a new 
undertaking (s.11); for manufacturing a new article 
(s. 11A); for carrying on business [s. 13(1)(a)(b)(c)]; for 
affecting substantial expansion [s. 13(1)(d)] and for 
changing the location of an industrial undertaking 
[s. 13(1)(e)]. 

No one disputes that licensing had led to delays 
and cortuption. Unshackling the Indian industry from 
the cobwebs of bureacratic control “to the extent it is 
necessary” is a commendable move. But by abolishing 
licensing, we have altogether dispensed with what 
could have been a system of efficient and appropriate 
resource allocation. In a socialistic set-up like India, 
the market mechanism is not the best allocator of 
resources. The industrial policy by permitting the 
entrepreneur to make investment decisions “on the 
basis of his own commercial judgement” has led to a 
stunted and distorted industria! growth. 

Another disturbing feature of the licensing policy is 
the location clause. The policy has dispensed with the 
need for obtaining approvals for setting up industries 
in cities with a population of less than one million 
except for those industries which require compulsory 
licensing. In respect of cities with population greater 
than one million, industries of polluting nature may be 
located just outside twentyfive kilometres of the 
periphery of the city. This does not apply to industries 
set up in prior designated industrial areas. Further, the 
policy hastily adds that even for one million plus cities 
a flexible location policy would be adopted if they 
require “industrial regeneration”. 

Indiscriminate setting up of industries has resulted 
in the degradation of our environment. Despite a large 
number of legislations, constitutional directives, and 
setting up of pollution control boards, India has failed 
to combat problems of environment pollution. Due to 
lack of adequate disaster management plans, apathy 
of pollution control boards, etc. 70 per cent of the 
industries In the country have failed to meet the 
pollution standards. Much of the forest and agricultural 
lands in India are despoiled, water is toxic and the air 
polluted. 

Under the liberalised environment, new areas have 
been explored and invaded by all sorts of 
industrhies—even at the cost of clearing our wildlife 
sanctuaries and losing our valuable brackish wetlands 
and marine national parks. The thrust given to the 
hotel and tourism industry has ravaged our coastal 
environment and caused untold misery to the simple 
fisherfolk who have inhabited those areas for 
generations. The sensitive coastal area at Dabhol in 
Ratnagiri has been affected by the setting up of the 
ENRON power project. 

Our short-sighted economists have failed to peep 
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into the relationship between economy and ni.tura 
environment. They have failed to understand that inz 
lives of a vast population of India is inextncebly 
interwoven with their natural environment. For those 
people, the natural environment is the very basis ot 
their subsistence economy. Further, raising the fore:gr: 
equity participation to 51 per cent has attracted to 
India those foreign companies which are ecolog:caily 
dangerous and banned in their own countries. This 
has further accentuated the existing ecolog:ca 
imbalance. 


V(B) 


Not only industrial licensing (meant to rationalise the 
investment pattem in economy) was scrapped, but the 
restrictions on monopolies too were abolished. 

Concentration of wealth and income in comparatively 
few hands results in economic and social dispantes 
To prevent this, Article 39(c) of the Indian Constitution 
directs the state to ensure “that the operation cf the 
economic system does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment”. The Mahalanobis Committee on Wealth 
and income Equality suggested the appointment ct « 
Monopoly Inquiry Commission which recommended 
the enactment of the Monopolies Restrictive Trado 
Practices Act, 1969. The Act controlled and regulated 
monopolistic, restrictive and unfair trade ptaciices. 
More importantly, it discouraged concentraticn ot 
wealth by requiring business houses, with total assets 
of Rs 20 crores or more, to apply for permission botore 
setting up any new plant or expanding their capacity in 
existing units. In 1985, the Rs 20 crores limit was 
raised to Rs 100 crores. In 1991, all the thresholu 
limits on assets of the MRTP companies were removed. 
Pre-entry scrutiny of investment decisions by tha 
MRTP companies was dispensed with. Busness 
houses are no longer required to seek prior approvals 
for: establishing new units, expanding existing ones 
mergers, amalgamations, take-overs and appointmen: 
of certain directors. 

The MRTP Act had several flaws and was being 
implemented in the interest of the large business 
houses. Instead of removing these flaws and ensuring 
effective state control in investment and resource 
allocation in industries, the recent amendment ‘as 
removed all restrictions on the MRTP companies and 
dominant undertakings. This has worsened the exsting 
market imperfections. The larger companies, having 
greater access to resources, have benefited. But the 
unshackled freedom given to the MRTP companies 
has dealt a deadly blow to the smaller units. Unab!e to 
withstand the pressure of unequal competition, thoso 
smaller units have either amalgamated into bigger 
units creating excess capacities and wastaga oi 
resources; or have closed down resulting in erosion ot 
the employment potential. 
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Delicensing of industries of national importance, and 
de-controlling of the MRTP companies was followed 
by adopting the open-door approach towards foreign 
and FERA companies. The Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act, 1973, a very effective weapon in the 
armoury of the govemment to keep the MNCs out of 
inessential areas of production was amended, To 
guard against the possibility of foreign/FERA companies 
from building up clandestine reserves of foreign 
exchange to the detriment of our national interest, 
Section 26 of FER Act, 1973, imposed certain 
disciplinary measures on such companies (in relation 
to transfer of interest in the business, fumishing 
guarantee, borrowing money, accepting deposits) and 
on persons residing in India who exercise contro! over 
such companies. The vitality of this essential section 
has been scuttled by permitting FERA companies to 
borrow funds and raise deposits in India and to create 
any interest in business by way of transfer. 

In order to monitor the repatriation of enormous 
amounts of money received by foreigners in India, by 
way of dividends, commission, fees for technical and 
managerial advice, royalties, etc., Section 28 of FER 
Act, 1973, imposed restrictions on foreigners, NRIs 
and foreign/FERA companies, with respect to 
acceptance of appointments as agents or as technical/ 
management advisers or use of trademark. Now, 
FERA companies are free to accept appointments as 
agents or technical/management advisers of any 
company in India; and to use their trademarks. 

Section 29 of FER Act, 1973, imposed restrictions 
on NRIs, foreigners, foreign/FERA companies from 
entering into trading, industrial, commercial activities in 
india. But the FER (Amendment) Act, 1993 permits 
them to enter all these areas. Similarly Section 31 of 
the FER Act, 1973, which imposed restrictions on 
foreign companies, foreign citizens and NRIs acquiring 
and holding immovable property in India, has been 
diluted enabling them to acquire and hold immovable 
property in India. . 

In the past, foreign equity in most of the firms was 
restricted to 40 per cent and special permission was 
required to increase this limit. Many foreign companies 
were compelled to dilute foreign equity and branches 
of foreign companies were obliged to Indianise their 
shareholding or wind up. When Coca Cola refused to 
oblige, it was eventually ordered to wind up its 
business in 1977. In 1975, the Hathi Committee on 
pharmaceutical industry urged that all the MNCs in the 
industry be nationalised. In the auto industry, the 
govemment refused permission to: General Motors to 
acquire Hindustan Motors. 

But the industrial policy of 1991, with its “come- 
hither’ approach to the MNCs has in one stroke 
eliminated all these safeguards. There is automatic 
approval for direct foreign investment upto 51 per cent 
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foreign equity in certain specified industries which 
include metallurgy, electrical equipment, transportation, 
food processing, hotel and tourism. Besides, equity 
proposals need not be accompanied by foreign 
technology agreement. The policy has also granted 


‘ automatic permission for foreign technology agreements 


in specific high priority industries upto a lump-sum 
payment of rupees one crore. Even for industries other 
than the high priority ones, automatic permission is 
given if no foreign exchange is required for any 
payments. According to a policy decision of 1992, 
foreign financial institutions are permitted to invest in 
Indian stock markets with practically no restrictions on 
repatriation of capital, capital gains or dividends. 

It was supposed that encouraging foreign investment 
and technology in India would enable us to tide over 
the balance of payment difficulties, boost our exports 
and improve our technological level. It must never be 


“forgotten that the MNCs are neither interested in 


seaming net foreign exchange for India, nor in promoting 
Indian exports, nor in improving Indian technological 
Standard. They are interested in only one thing and 
that is in promoting their own interest by securing 
lucrative markets for their products and making fast 
profits. They have not, and will not help us on our 
terms and in accordance with our priorities. Foreign 
investment may help in temporarily tiding over balance 
of payment difficulty. If does not mean that payment 
can be avoided. The foreign investor has to be paid 
and paid for several years. In fact, the longer the 
period, the heavier is the payment. 

A special survey of a hundred foreign companies 
carried out by the Research Unit for Political Economy, 
Bombay shows that there has been a “net drain” of 
foreign exchange on account of dividends, interest, 
royalties, technological fees, etc. The Dunkel Text of 
TRIMS obliges us to treat the MNCs on a par with the 
domestic companies. The Text on TRIPS ensures the 


- control by the MNCs of vital sectors such as agriculture, 


financial services, telecommunication, media, etc. The 
outcome will be a legal, social, political and cultural 
catastrophe in India. 

Foreign technology collaborations raise a host of 
questions. Does collaboration bring in technology 
which is zealously guarded and is otherwise difficult to 
obtain? Does it flow on a Priority basis in those areas 
which require technology upgradation? Is there a 
transfer of technological capability to the - Indian 


‘collaborator? Does it provide for exports of our 


products? What kind of technology is transferred and 
is It vitally needed for the overall development of our 
economy? 

Often the technology involved is not at all 
sophisticated or guarded and is also available 
domestically. A study by a.Committee under the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act revealed that of the 
171 bulk drugs, only 73 possessed high technology; 
and of these 73, the Indian firms possessed technology 
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for 47 only. 

Foreign technology collaborations must be permitted 
only in those fields in which the country needs to 
develop in pursuance of the Plan targets. A review of 
our foreign investment approvals since August 1991 till 
December 1993 confirms that almost one-fourth of 
foreign investments are in non-priority sectors like food 
processing, hotels and tourism, glass and ceramics, 
commercial equipment and others. A number of 
researches reveal that foreign collaboration has been 
the highest in consumer goods sector. The year 1993 
saw a blitzkrieg of global brands and our markets are 
Saturated with goods supplied by the MNCs. Big 
names in Indian industry, wanting protection against 
competition from the MNCs, have cried out for a “level 
playing field”. Others have forged “strategic alliances” 
with the MNCs in order to pre-empt competition from 
foreign investors. And some have been compelled to 
“sell out” or close down. The MNCs have never had it 
so good. Many more are anxiously waiting to enter 
India where quick retums, high profits, short gestation 
period and easy repatriation is assured. Today, the 
stumbling block in the path of a MNC entering India is 
another MNC. 

One fails to understand why there should be foreign 
collaboration in those areas where indigenous 
capabilities are sufficiently developed. Our thriving 
giant Engineers India Limited is on the edge of a 
precipice because the MNCs are grabbing most of the 
large engineering assignments for Prestigious projects 
in India, even though they are not cost-competitive. 
Where is the wisdom in inviting foreign participation in 
setting up power plants on a 100 per cent equity basis 
and at a 16 per cent guaranteed profit to be remitted in 
foreign exchange when the massive power generation 
capacity in our eastem region lies unutilised. Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Limited, our most successful example 
in the basic industry, is facing a crisis because much 
of its capacity lies unutilised! 

Importing of technology is often divorced from 
imparting technology. The foreign collaborator having 
a vested interest is reluctant to part with it. He 
prevents any absorption of technology. Often 
collaboration agreements contain restrictive clauses, 
These do not permit the imported design to be 
modified. Unless modified and adjusted to local 
conditions, absorption of technology becomes 
impossible. Presuming that the foreign collaborator 
really desires to impart it, the difference in the 


. Operating conditions between the exporting country 


and India render diffusion of technology almost 
impossible. The foreign technician not being conversant 
with Indian conditions fails to work out a project 
exactly suitable to India. Besides, technology borrowed 
should be assimilated by our R & D. Often, due to the 
absence of necessary infrastructure and insufficient 
investment in R & D, the imported technology is not 
absorbed and adapted to Indian conditions. Problems 
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of adopting foreign technology are no less than 
problems of evolving a new technique. Then why not 
evolve technology at home as an altemative to 
importing technology? Dependence on foreign 
technology removes the very necessity of research in 
India. In the absence of uneven competition from 
foreign technology, the Indian entrepreneur will be in a 
much better position not only to evolve but also to 
develop techniques suited to the local conditions. 

There is little reason to believe that joint ventures 
will boost our exports. Several Indian collaborating 
units are merely assembly units. Their dependence on 
imported raw materials, Spare parts and intermediate 
Products is perpetual. Instead of increasing our exports, 
such foreign collaborations have only accentuated our 
dependence on Westem technical processes. Secondly, 
many MNCs in India are merely exporting items that 
are not only manufactured in India but also exported 
by Indian firms. By tying up with an existing Indian 
exporting unit, preferably a small-scale unit, the MNCs 
put their brand names on Indian goods and wipe out 
all traces of Indianness from our goods. Besides, our 
exports consist mainly of agro-based products which 
require low technological operations. So, why should 
we import technology for that? Even if our exports 
increase, the MNCs are well-known for practising 
transfer pricing and defying the law of fair trade, By 
this mechanism they have depressed the profits of 
their Indian subsidiaries to increase the profits of the 
parent companies. 

Often the technology imported has been obsolete 
and sometimes even junk. Recently the Department of 
Company Affairs has warned that the US multinational, 
Gillete, may pass its outdated technology to India in 
their proposed technical and financial collaboration. It 
may dump its used and scrapped plant and machinery 
at huge cost from its parent unit, involving outflow of 
exchange in the form of technology transfer. Worse 
still, is the case when the technology imported is 
ecologically dangerous. The developed countries, where 
strict standards of environmental protection are 
adopted, have exported their most ecologically 
dangerous technology and banned products to 
developing countries, where environmental protection 
laws are lax if not totally absent. 

Lawrence Summers, the chief economist with the 
World Bank, had suggested to his colleagues that 
more polluting industries should be transferred to the 
Third World because the economic costs of pollution 
from illness and death are less in poor countries. 
Production of Methyl Iso-cynate, the leakage of which 
caused devastation in Bhopal, being banned in the 
USA is exported to India. It is believed that when the 
Structures of atomic power plants built overseas by the 
US firms did not meet the accepted standards there, 
they were dumped in India. 

The Westem technology is usually capital as well 
as import-intensive with inadequate absorption of the 
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labour force. Such Westem techniques are simply not 
suitable to Indian conditions where capital is scarce 
and labour abundant. The use of such technology has 
resulted in uneven development, benefiting a few and 
alienating the masses. Being attuned to meeting the 
demands of the affluent it has strengthened the culture 
of consumerism. This in tum has ted to the culture of 
waste while the vast majority of Indians are deprived 
of even their basic needs. Our Draft Technology Policy 
Statement, 1993, talks of technological policy in 
isolation—without appreciating the social, cultural, 
economic and political conditions prevailing in the 
country. What India needs is “appropriate” technology 
and not necessarily highly sophisticated technology 
that is alien to our culture and ethos. 
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The industrial policy measures of 1991 have hurt most 
the public sector, the mainstay of our development. 
The growth in the basic and heavy industries in 
infrastructure and oil production is only due to the 
public sector. The private sector itself depends on the 
public sector, which has enabled it to grow to the 
extent it has. 

In order to accelerate the rate of economic growth 
and to speed up industralisation, particularly 
develcpment of heavy and machine-making industries, 
the industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 classified 
industries into three categories: Schedule A, which 
consisted of 17 industries of basic and strategic 
importance, the development of which was the exclusive 
responsibility of the state; Schedule B, which comprised 
of 12 industries, in which the private sector was 
expected to supplement the effort of the state; and 
Schedule C, which contained those other industries 
which were left to the private sector for development. 
Under the industrial policy of 1991, areas reserved for 
public sector have been reduced from 17 to 8. Nine 
important industries such as iron and steel, heavy 
plant and machinery, air transport, generation and 
distribution of electricity, etc. have been dereserved 
and private participation has been permitted in these 
core industries. Eight per cent equity of 31 profit- 
making public sector companies was offered at 
throwaway prices, entailing a loss of Rs 3442 crores to 
the exchequer. The three-level corruption in the low- 
priced sales of these public sector shareholdings was 
fully exposed by the Jankiraman Committee Report. 

The banking sector has been privatised. Private 
and foreign banks have already been welcomed in this 
sector. The ONGC, one of the biggest public sector 
undertakings, has been converted into a public limited 
company. The Malhotra Committee Report has 
recommended the entry of private sector into insurance 
business and a dilution of govemment ownership to 50 
per cent. It also approves entry of foreign companies 
in this sector in the near future. 

Our financially sound insurance companies, with 


small capital, were generating huge profits. These 
were utilised in providing services in rural areas and ir 
setting up sound infrastructural, and developmen 
projects. Now, it is feared that private companies 
which are waiting to jump into the fray, will entice 
customers and resort to kidnapping of professionals 
In the power sector, the govemment has clearec 
seven proposals for private foreign-funded powe 
projects totalling Rs 21,000 crores; and has assurec 
the foreign investor of a 16 per cent guaranteed rate o 
retum on their investment. Instead of making thi: 
sector efficient in transmission and distribution o 
power, the government has called for a premature hal 
to public investment in power generation. The advers: 
effect of costlier power will be borne by the consume 
and the State Electricity Boards whereas the profit: 
will be japped up by the foreign investor. 

The justification given for privatisation of public 
sector is Its inefficiency and huge financial loss. Ne 
one disputes that some weaknesses have manifeste 
themselves in this sector but privatisation is not the 
panacea for all its ills. And the private sector is no 
necessarily any more efficient or less corrupt than thi 
public sector. In fact a large portion of the foss of the 
PSUs is on account of the sick private sector unit: 
taken over by the PSUs. A large number of the PSU: 
suffer from substantial under-utilisation of capacity; or 
they are the victims of technology obsolescence. Mos 
of them are operating under the accumulated weight o 
years of managerial neglect, over-staffing, political an 
bureaucratic interference and corruption. Instead c 
liquidating the public sector, -built up assiduously ove 
the past 40 years; the right thing would be to blend it 
desired social orientation with a radical restructuring c 
the sector. And by permitting foreign investment ii 
important areas like banking, insurance, ONGC an 
power, we are permitting ourselves to becom: 
increasingly dependent on foreign crutches. When ou 
gracious loan collectors come knocking at our doa 
and if we are unable to meet our obligations, they wi 
very generally offer to swap off extemal debt fiabilit 
with equity of the PSUs. 

_ Another debilitating effect of the present industri 
policy in relation to the PSUs is the referral to th: 
BIFR of the sick PSUs. This will lead to pay-cuts 
large-scale retrenchment and even closures. Womel 
will be the worse sufferers because of thejower wage: 
and retrenchment policies. According to Public Interes 
Research Group, Delhi, there were 36 million registere: 
as unemployed before the economic reforms. Anı 
according to the ILO estimate nearly eight: milio! 
people would become unemployed in India within th 
first two years of the reforms due to structure 
adjustment programmes. It is paradoxical that instea 
of achieving fuller employment we are adopting “ex 
policy”. í j 

Instead of pursuing a pattem of growth that assure 
utilisation of our most abundant resource (that is 
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labour) we are implementing programmes of 
displacement and unemployment. In the words of the 
Human Development Report, we are witnessing a 
“Jobless growth”. Besides the jobless, the working 
class tod will be subjected to harsh measures. 
Bhagawati-Srinivasan Paper on “India’s Economic 
Reforms” suggests “hiring and firing” and “energetic 
demolition” of the labour laws that are inconsistent 
with efficiency. And now the Dunkel Text on services 
(GATS) is coercing. us to open our doors to foreign 
service companies, but is silent on areas in which 
India has a comparative advantage, for example, in 
labour mobility and service. 


V(E) 


A sizeable segment of the Indian banking industry is in 
deep trouble. It has lost around Rs 25,000 crores by 
way of bad and doubtful debts; and due to credit being 
locked in sick units. Over 9000 branches of nationalised 
banks are unviable and Rs 5700 crores have been 
sanctioned towards recapitalisation. While the JPC 
Report has fully exposed the rotting core of the 
banking industry, the Janakiraman Report has revealed 
the nexus between the bankers, high govemment 
officials and stock-brokers. The securities scam has 
demonstrated the need for better monitoring of banks 
to ensure that they behave in a responsible manner. In 
fact the decaying banking system is crying for reforms. 
The banking industry requires rejuvenation by removing 
the dross that has engulfed it over time. Instead of 
rationalising banking operations, improving its efficiency 
and functioning, and freeing it from political interference, 
the RBI has slashed SLR to 25 per cent and CRR to 
10 per cent. 

Anyone who has read the history of banking 
legislation in India, will know that one of the causes for 
a large number of banking failures in India, in the past, 
was the comparatively small percentage of liquid 


assets kept by the banks. A bank which does not . 


maintain sufficient liquid assets to meet its demands is 
likely to get into difficulties although its total assets 
may exceed its total liabilities to its depositors. This 
reduction in percentage of liquid assets to be maintained 
by a bank, coupled with mushrooming of private and 
foreign banks, wilt inevitably lead to banking crisis. 
Now significant changes (such as raising the ceiling 
..on voting rights of a shareholder in a banking 
company; permitting the splitting of the- post of 
Chairman and Managing Director; and providing a 
banking company to have on its Board three Directors 
who are Directors of companies) have been made in 
the Banking Regulation Act, 1949, to enable the 
establishment of banks in the private sector. 

It is believed that these changes in the banking 
policy have been introduced in expectation of the 
govemment securing a $ 500 million financial sector 
adjustment loan from the World Bank. But once the 
goverment receives the loan, will it not be pressurised 
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into giving up control over its 51 per cent equity in 
banks? And the foreign banks, who view India as a 
casino where they can speculate, will not hesitate to 
commit further massive violations of rules and 
regulations in India. There will be nothing to stop them 
from disrespecting the ethos and policies of India. 
including lending in the priority sectors. 


VI 


It is astonishing that the so-called reforms have 
concentrated on only trade and industry. Agriculture, 
the most vital sector of Indian economy, has been 
totally ignored. John Kenneth Galbraith in his Seven 
Commandments to South Nations (South Letter, No. 
14, Summer 1992) has cautioned the developing 
nations thus: “One of the gravest of past errors (of 
South nations) has been in associating development 
with industry, notably primary industry....” He has also 
drawn our aitention to the fact that, “...developed 
States, all of them in the past, strongly favoured their 
farmers and still do.... .” 

Food production in India has stagnated and now 
under the Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs) 
it is beginning to decline. Investment in agriculture has 
been declining since 1980. Investment in irrigation, 
flood control and rural development, too, has been 
decreasi.ig over the years. This has had an adverse 
impact on agriculture. The Central Plan Outlay for 
agriculture and animal husbandry was only Rs 1918 
crores for 1993-94. The withdrawal of Rs 340 crores 
fertiliser subsidy has dealt a severe blow to the 
farmers. Realising the dangerous portents for the 
future due to stagnant agriculture, our policy-makers 
have now decided to pay attention to this ignored 
sector. However, our agriculture must be developed by 
our ‘own resources. During the eighth GATT Round, 
the developed nations were insisting on ;atenting 
genetic material. If this is done, our farmers will be 
prevented from retaining and exchanging their seeds. 
Genes and plant varieties will become the private 
property of the MNCs, who will capture the food 
market and threaten food security. 


Vil 


The concept that the world has become one and that 
India can develop anly if she integrates her economy 
with the world economy is nothing but an illusion. The 
design behind this propaganda is to capture India’s 
domestic market and at the same time not to allow her 
a foothold in the intemational market. Most of the Latin 
American and African countries too who pursued 
globalisation found to their dismay that the promised 
development and integration was a mirage. 

It is not economic development per se that is 
important. What is important is—for whom is the 
development, and at what cost is the development? If 
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globalisation means satisfying the demands of only the 
affluent sections of the population, numbering 150 
million Indians, at the cost of denying the basic needs 
to the vast majority of Indians, it is a travesty of 
development. There can be no globalisation based on 
inequality and uneven development. Economic growth 
which does not help in ameliorating the lives of the 
poor masses and instead renders four million handloom 
weavers and 10 lakh powerloom workers jobless due 
to the SAPs; or allows thousands to die on account of 
starvation due to rise in the price of food, is a mockery 
of growth. 

One must never forget that globalisation cannot 
benefit countries like India who are not able to enter 
the world market on an equal footing with the 
developed countries. In order to trade on a more equal 
basis, we have to first make a massive investment in 
our people, in the social infrastructure; that is, in 
health, nutrition, literacy, drinking water supply, family 
welfare, social security, employment generation, waste- 
land development, etc. The end of all development is 
human development. It is high time that our policy- 
makers pay more attention to the human aspect of 
development and concentrate on a social policy. What 
India needs is a self-reliant growth with social justice, 
based on our own resources and in keeping with our 
own culture. 

Market mechanism can never deliver social justice. 
It cannot achieve an equilibrium between need and 
. Supply. Let us also not ignore the human cost involved 
in transition to a market economy. The Westem 
societies have paid a very heavy price for the 
unchecked market economy. Not only have they been 
visited with social evils but they have also to purchase 
love, care, affection, tendemess, friendship, consolation 
—all the precious but free gifts of humanity. Are we, 


O.P. SABHERWAL: PM in Deutschland 
(Continued from page 10) 
months away. Election tempo has yet to build up, 
and very soon the power tussle will begin in right 
earnest. Chancellor Kohl's CDU-FDP coalition 
alliance though still entrenched faces a stiff challenge 
from the SPD of former Chancellor Willy Brandt. 
Though it is yet too early to make firm assessments, 
pollsters predict a big lead for the SPD and its allies 


from the eastern region—the former GDR. The ` 


election projection is clearly quite in contrast to the 
previous Bundestad polls when Helmut Kohl and his 
CDU, in alliance with the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP), won a big victory. Then, Chancellor Kohl 
emerged as the hero of German unification, but 
now the gloss is wearing off. The SPD is in the 
forefront with the demand for unemployment and 
social-health benefits. They charge the CDU-FDP 


on 


Indians, prepared to pay this unseen price when 
market values will invade our lives and replace human 
ones? E 
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Government with messing up the economy, while 
Chancellor Kohl's ruling alliance alleges SPD 
complicity with the erstwhile Communists who kept 
the GDR under their grip. 

The electoral battle’ts just taking off but soon it 
will dominate the German scene. Chancellor Kohl is 
not going to go down without a stiff fight—and who 
knows, the CDU-FDP alliance may turn the tables 
as happened in the last British elections, where 
John Major's Conservatives won a big surprise 
victory over Labour. Chancellor Kohl has a strategy 
in hand—a strategy for a turn-around on the 
economic front. The watchword is to concentrate on 
Asia and the Far East, with the focus on Japan, 
China and India. This indeed provides a promising 
backdrop for India to step up Indo-German ties with 
the thrust on the economic front. a 


(See Prime Minister's address at Humboldt University on page 33) 
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Relevance of Trusteeship and Bread Labour 
MALABIKA PANDE 


hese are the times of the free market 

T philosophy. The American pattern of economic 
‘development is the model for all countries including 
the developing ones. The emphasis is on unrestricted 

consumerism and trade competition. The consequ- 
ences for the developing countries, like those of 
Asia and South America, of following such economic 
policies are proving to be extremely harmfui, if not 
positively disastrous. Countries like India with basic 
handicaps such as extreme poverty and an 
excessive and idle population have no justification 
for trying to copy an economic pattern which 
discounts manpower and requires enormous capital 

resources. 

; India presents a peculiar picture of a very high 
level of development of a microscopic minority in an 
ocean of underdevelopment. it has one of the 
largest reserves of technically trained manpower 
and yet the rural areas which contain seventyfive 
per cent of the population have not even the basic 
amenities of drinking water or habitable houses. 
Emigration from rural to urban areas and resulting 
urban squalor have led to the decline of the cities 
which are turning into overcrowded slums. Almost 
half a century has elapsed since India became 
independent but in real terms we have made no 
progress. 

Against this background some rethinking will not 
be out of place. It is in this context that } venture, 
even at the cost of sounding archaic, to discuss 
Mahatma Gandhi's principles of trusteeship and 
bread labour. | shall first take up trusteeship. At the 
bottom of all his principles was Gandhi's view that 
’ life was an integral whole, that is, there were no 
watertight compartments between public and private, 
between economic, political and social life; life both 
of the individual and of society was an indivisible 
whole--whatever happened in one part was bound 
to affect the other. This explains his-statement that 
“no sharp or any distinction (exists) between 
economics and ethics. Economics that hurts the 
moral wellbeing of an individual or nation is immoral 
and therefore sinful’. It was this view of economics 
that Jed him to formulate his principle of trusteeship. 

Trusteeship for Gandhi was the instrument for 
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attaining the goal of an equitable distribution of 
wealth. Left to himself the individual would--to the 
best of his ability--hoard as many goods and 
resources as he possibly could with the result that 
the few dominant rich would always oppress the 
masses of the weak. Nature, Gandhi believed, had 
limited resources hence their cornering by a few 
would automatically deprive others of their use.? It 
was as an antidote to this anarchical situation that 
Gandhi advocated the doctrine of trusteeship. 

All of us are, to an extent, trustees for the 
welfare of our individual families but this concern is 
not generally transformed into an awareness of the 
public good, that is, of being a trustee for society. 
Gandhi was convinced that our sense of familial 
responsibility must extend beyond the private sphere 
to the public domain. This meant sensitivity to social 
problems and the readiness to contribute our mite 
to social regeneration. Since we derive benefits 
from society we are morally responsible for its 
upkeep. The industrialist earns his money from the 
social cooperation of labour--therefore he is morally 
bound to share his profits with them; he exploits 
natural resources--he must, therefore, replenish 
them. In strict economic terms, trusteeship meant 
that wherever there was affluence and 
overpossession, the superfluous part of the income 
was to be held in trust for society from which it had 
been derived in the first place. To use Gandhi's 
words: 

The rich man. will be left in possession of his wealth, of 

which he will use what he reasonably requires for his 

personal needs, and will act as a trustee for the remainder 

to be used for society.? 

Initially, Gandhi emphasised voluntary surrender 
as the essence of trusteeship, but over the years 
his view underwent a change. He did not, however, 
favour forcible dispossession of the wealthy; first, 
because violence of any kind was counterproductive; 
and secondly, such a course of action would deny 
the country the talents of people who could generate 
wealth.’ State intervention for social purposes was 
conceived by Gandhi as early as 1931 when he 
drafted the Resolution on Fundamental Rights and 
Economic Changes for the Karachi Congress.® 
Deriving inspiration from thinkers such as Toistoy, 
Ruskin and Marx, Gandhi suggested changes which 
in his opinion would result in 

the levelling down of the few rich in whose hands is 

concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one 


hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked 
mitlions on the other.® 
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All employers and industrialists were to be made 
responsible for the welfare of their employees; 
peasants were to be protected against exploitation 
through substantial reduction in agricultural rent or 
revenue; a progressive income tax on agricultural 
incomes above a fixed minimum and a graduated 
inheritance tax were to be imposed; no government 
official or representative was to draw a salary above 
Rs 500 per month; the nascent textile indi'stry was 
to be protected against foreign competitior. and key 
industries and mineral resources were to be owned 
by the state. It will be seen from the foregoing that 
Gandhi visualised an important role for the state as 
the final trustee for the country’s poor and 
underprivileged. 

By the 1940s Gandhi had come to view trusteeship 
as a legitimate instrument of the state to secure the 
superfluous part of the citizen’s income for the 
public good. Trustees would remain owners in their 
own right and would be given a fair commission 
comrnensurate with the value of service rendered to 
society. The rate of commission would be regulated 
by the state.” The original trustee would have the 
right to nominate his successor but the choice had 
to be finalised by the state, an arrangement which 
Gandhi expected would put a check on the state as 
well as the individual.* 

There are certainly some lessons to be learnt 
from Gandhi's ideas on trusteeship. The onslaught 
of consumerism and aggressive individualism call 
for the projection of a value-based culture in which 
the interdependence of man and society and nature 
is underscored; one in which the individual is 
significant for what he is, the most developed link in 
Nature, and-not for what he possesses in material 
terms. ~ 

To translate Gandhi's principle into practice we 
could tentatively try some concrete measures. An 
initial requirement will be the presence of political 
will and commitment. Gandhi formulaied trusteeship 
in terms of individual wealth but the basic principle 
was that all wealth has to be viewed as a social 
resource and not the private property of an individual. 
We have seen in India, and indeed in most 
developing countries, the tendency of the government 
of the day to look upon public resources as 
instruments for fulfilling partisan political or personal 
objectives. The principle of trusteeship would extend 
to the wealth of the state which is, at, any given 
time at the disposal of the government and the 
ruling elites. 

At the individual level, wealthy persons could be 
motivated by the state to~hold their superfluous 
income in legal trusts which -should be managed 
strictly for the benefit of the public. On the other 


hand, the State could, through legislation; directly. 


acquire the superfluous income for the common 
good. Apart from this, the tax structure must be 


comprehensive and equitable. At the present time 
there are sections of the population which though 
very affluent completely evade taxation. Money 
from taxes is trust money and, therefore, no one 
should escape paying it. 

At the level of state, all public expenditure should 
‘be open to public scrutiny and each public person 
or state official must be made accountable for his 
public duties and indeed for such private dealings 
as impinge on his public life; declaration of assets 
ought to be a basic requirement for all citizens and 
funds of political parties and public organisations 
must indeed be audited. If such changes could be 
effected much of the public money which is either 
misused or wasted could be utilised for public ends. 

In the international context the principle of 
trusteeship can with great benefit govern relations 
between states. For historical reasons, many 
countries of the northern hemisphere have developed 
by leaps and bounds and enriched themselves 
often at the expense of their southern neighbours. 
The latter are generally under a crushing burden of 
debt to the former which impose very unfair and 
exploitative conditions for loan repayment and 
further advance. Of course the developing countries 
could decide not to take the loans but harsh 
realities at home often compel them to do so. Be 
that as it may, the principle of trusteeship demands 
that past loans. be written off and the developing 
countries be helped to stand on their own feet. 
Simultaneously developing countries must come 
together, overcoming regional and cultural 
differences, and form a monetary-cum-resources 
trust for their common good. Only through a 
process of mutual help and understanding of each 
other's problems could genuine progress be made 
in the shape of an international trust of global 
resources in which developing countries will share 
to the best of their capacity. 


+ 


WE may next take up Gandhi's doctrine of bread 
labour. This principle is of crucial relevance in our 
times when the number of unemployed and 
underemployed is assuming frightening dimensions. 
Migration from the rural to urban areas is today a 
continuous process resulting in the degeneration of 
both. Our planners have almost given up hope. of 
ever solving the problem of unemployment.’ As 
Schumacher has observed, these planners can 
think only in. terms of the latest technology and 
huge capital investments which the country cannot 
afford. The need of the hour is indigenous or 
appropriate technology based totally on local 
resources, which we can easily afford. In this 
respect Gandhi was a true pragmatist for he 


-focussed on fulfilling the primary needs of India’s 
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citizens, that is, of food, clothing and vocational 
education which would fetch them a living. 

This provides the context for a discussion of 
Gandhi's principle of bread labour which in literal 


terms means that each individual ought to perform ` 


adequate manual labour to earn his daily bread. 
Gandhi believed that this principle was violated 
when the strong and able shirked their share of 
manual labour and the weak were overburdened 
with it resulting in their being diseased and poverty- 
stricken. If, on the other hand, writes Gandhi: 

all laboured for their bread and no more, then there would 

be enough food and enough leisure for all. Then there 

would be no cry of over-population, no disease and no such 
misery as we see around." 

This proposition may appear unrealistic and 
indeed Gandhi himself considered it a difficult one 
but some sort of a balance between the two 
extremes of leisure and toil was imperative. In his 
own time, keeping in mind the socio-economic 
circumstances of the country, Gandhi advocated 
hand-spinning by all citizens; the rich had to spin so 
as to contribute to the productive wealth of the 
nation while the poor would spin to meet their basic 
needs."? He launched a massive campaign to make 
spinning a viable occupation, he strove for improved 
spinning wheels and spindles and was on the 
constant lookout for innovations and improvisations 
in all the necesary tools and equipment so as to 
raise production. 

There are certainly formidable obstacles in the 
path of rethinking on the lines of Gandhi's ideas on 
bread labour. First, the consumerist habit has 
infiltrated even the villages resulting in the 
proliferation of essentially unnecessary wants; 
secondly, the government has opted for free market 
policies which discourage cooperative planning; and 
thirdly, the nature of the education system and 
technology have coloured our approach to rural 
development in particular ways. 

In my understanding two things are urgently 
called for, provided the political and social will is 
there--strict implementation of land reforms, and the 
pursuit of an alternative path for rural development. 
The first is a question of ideological commitment on 
the part of the government and the people, while 
the second requires us to change our mind-set. At 
the moment neither farming or related occupations 
nor village-based industries are attractive options 
for the simple reason that they are not paying 
propositions nor is social prestige attached to them. 
As an immediate step we need to undertake on a 
large scale in the rural areas public works, such as 
the building of roads, tanks, bunds, dwellings, 
schools, dispensaries, none of which require heavy 
investment in terms of materials or training. A very 
large number of jobs would be provided through 
such works. Simultaneously village-based industries 
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producing consumer goods to cater to rural people 
have to be set up so that those earning wages 
through public works can buy provisions in the 
village itself as otherwise their new-found purchasing 
power will be frittered away on costlier goods 
produced far away.'? Some research has to be 
done to make these village-based industries as 
viable as possible; such research will not be 
expensive either, and a good number of job 
opportunities would be created through them. 

Together with the foregoing steps, a conscious 
effort has be be made, partly through the educational 
process, to raise the status of manual labour and 
manual skills. Provision must be made for statutory 
higher remuneration for both, and social insurance 
of some kind is a must for those engaged in manual 
labour as very often the lack of security about the 
future drives people off it. As far as the educational 
process is concerned training in manual labour or 
some manual skill and village service should be a 
compulsory part of the curriculum from the primary 
to the postgraduate stage. There ought to be 
schemes to motivate employed people to offer 
manual labour and social service wherever required 
in the vicinity. 

Such steps alone would go a long way in 
establishing the dignity of labour and providing a 
sense of identity between the urban and rural 
masses. Simultaneously the question of 
unemployment and underemployment could begin 
to be tackled more «constructively. Schumacher 
observes: 

If we can recover the sense that it is the most natural thing 

for every person born into this world to use his hands in a 

productive way and that it is not beyond the wit of man to 

make this possible, then | think the problem of unemployment 
will disappear and we shall soon be asking ourselves how 
we can get all the work done that needs to be done.'4 

Thus, Gandhi's ideas on trusteeship and bread 
labour have a good deal of relevance for our times. 
It is time we had a second look at them. a 
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| CASE STUDY - 
Drought and its toll in Kalahandi | | 
` KISHOR C. SAMAL 


! $ 


he Kalahandi district in Orissa has attracte 
TEOS of international media, politicians 
and research scholars due to its recurring drought, 
poverty, hunger, underdevelopment, migration , in 
search of non-farm work, starvation deaths, distress 
sale of children and outbreak of serious epidemics. 

The severity and extent of drought leading to 
chronic and transitory poverty and mass out- 
migration in the district has brought Prime Ministers 
of India to this district. Similarly, the Titilagarh and 
' Patnagarh sub-divisons of Bolangir district are 
equally suffering from recurring drought but it has 
not’ drawn the attention of the media and others. 
The poverty, out-migration and sale of human 
beings get aggravated during the period of drought. 

In 1993, the original Kalahandi district was 
divided into two districts, namely, Kalahandi and 
Nuapada. Simiarly, the district of Bolangir was split 
into Bolangir and Sinbaruapur. 

In Orissa, almost the entire districts of undivided 
Kalahandi and Patnagarh and Titilagarh sub-divisions 
of neighbouring undivided Bolangir are frequently 
susceptible to drought. There was famine and food 
scarcity in Kalahandi district in 1868, 1897 and 
1899. Drought vulnerability and frequency seem to 
have increased since 1910. Drought conditions 
were reported in 1919-20, 1922-23, 1925-26, 1929- 
30, 1954-55, 1965-66 (75 per cent crop failure), 
1974-75, 1976-77, 1985-86, 1986-87, 1988-89 and 
_1992-93. Same is the case with the undivided 
' Bolangir ‘district. There was famine in 1899-1901. 
The other years of drought in that district were 
1935-36, 1954-55, 1965-66 and the late 1980s. 

After the visit of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to 
Kalahandi in 1985 and again in 1987, some 
programmes were launched at the direct initiative of 
the Prime Ministers Office. Unfortunately these 
“have not been sustained and once again there was 
recurrence of drought and out-migration in 1992-93 
which brought Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
to the district. The districts of -Kalahandi and 


Bolangir typify in many respect the limited success: 


of various uncoordinated and unimaginative policy 
measures. The Kalahandi and Bolangir region and 
its people particularly tribals have suffered mainly 
due to its peripheral location, constant neglect, 
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multiple deprivation and exploitation through the 
agencies of outside traders, local gountias and the 
State bureaucracy. In fact, Kalahandi and Bolangir 
region epitomises a national calamity. 

The undivided Kalahandi district is located in the 
south-western region of the State of Orissa. The 
district has an area of 11,792 square kilometres 
and a population of 15,92,000 as per the 1991 
Census (15.39 lakh in 1981). It has 2840 villages in 
18 Community Development Blocks out of which 
two are tribal blocks. The Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe population constitute 15.76 per 
cent and 31.28 per cent of the district, population 
respectively. Lack of irrigation facilities is a major 
constraint on any project in the district. The 
percentage of irrigated area to net sown area is 
16.57 compared to the State’s average of 43.65 per 
cent. Out of 180 minor irrigation projects, 70 are ` 
fully or partly inoperative. Out of the remaining 110, 
80 are under the control of gountias. The percentage 


-of cultivable land to total land area is 51.56 and the 


percentage of area sown to total cultivable area is 
92.92: The average yield of foodgrain per hectare is 
0.47 compared to 0.55 in the State. Graphite and — 
quartz are the major minerals in the district. Other 
minerals are bauxite and manganese. The’ per 
capita value of industrial output in 1990 was Rs 
27.95 compared to Rs 914.93 in the State. The per 
capita value added by manufacturing in 1991 was 
Rs 1.26 compared to Rs 143.30 in the State. Basic 
infrastructure and services are also very low in the 
district. Percentage of rural households living below 
poverty line in 1992 is 86.65 compared to 79.10 in 
the State. l i 

The neighbouring undivided Bolangir district has 
an area of 8913 square kilometres and 17.04; lakh 
population, according to the 1991 Census. The 
1981 Census put Bolangirs ‘population: at 14.59 
lakh. It has 2714 villages consisting of 20 Community - 
Development Blocks. The percentage of cultivable | 
land to total land area is 57.11. The percentage of 
area sown to total cultivable area is 91.75 and the 
percentage of irrigated area to net sown area is 


41.14. The average yield of foodgrains per hectare 


is 0.52. The bulk of the irrigation potential is 
consumed by paddy crops. As in Kalahandi, graphite 
and quartz are the major minerals found in the 
district. The pet capita vatue of industrial output in 
1990 was Rs 71.61 and the per capita value added 
by manufacturing is Rs 6.34, as per the 1991 
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figures. Like Kalahandi, the basic infrastructure and 
Services are very meagre in Bolangir. The 
percentage of rural households living below the 
poverty line is 84.54, as per 1992 estimates. 


Drought 
The causes of recurring drought in Kalahandi 
and Bolangir region are attributed to various factors 
such as the transformation of subsistence-oriented 
forest-based simple commodity production with a 
diversified cropping pattern to settled cultivation 
giving importance to paddy; the process of 
commercialisation of agriculture; faulty modern 
irrigation system replacing the traditional form and 
the misuse and overexploitation of existing water 
resources for high water consuming crops like 
paddy; heavy pressure on farm activities and utter 
neglect of development of basic infrastructure and 


services. The process of socio-economic and , 


ecological changes; the colonisalisation of the 
region by outside profit-seekers; the assertion of 
state monopoly right over local common property 
like forest and the exclusion of forest community, 
mainly tribals from it, and the consequent process 
of deforestation, and the underdevelopment. of 
ground and surface irrigation facilities are some of 
the causes for the current crisis in the region. The 
most important factors are the unequal distribution 
of land and irrigation water, the uneven distribution 
of rainfall and the so-called equal distribution of 
DPAP funds among different blocks. 


Poverty l ! 

Where agriculture is the main occupation in the 
region, the effect of drought is observed in the form 
of decrease in production and consequent fail in 


-employment of agricultural labourers. Acute 


vulnerability of drought are landless agricultural 


labourers. If drought is important, then, there is < 
' variation of poverty in different periods. Drought 


intensifies the poverty of “chronically poor’ and 


' make the non-poor “transiently poor’. But the root 


causes of the poverty in Kalahandi and Bolangir are 
unequal distribution of land and rural assets, the 
colonisation of outsiders over land, trade and 
bureaucracy, decline of cottage industry and 
handicrafts, deforestation and commercialisation of 
minor forest produce. f 

The non-investment or lack of productive 
reinvestment of the surplus extracted from the 
region and no growth of non-farm and industrial 
activities have further compounded the problem of 
poverty. As mentioned earlier, about 86.65 per cent 
of people in rural areas in Kalahandi and 84.5 per 
cent in Bolangir are living below the poverty line. 

As many as 32 per cent of the workers in 


Bolangir and 38 per cent in Kalahandi respectively 
belonged to the category of agriculture labourers 
(1991) compared to the figure of 29 per cent of the 
State as a whole. Though there is more dependence 
on agriculture in the region, the agricultural 
productivity is low and there is no major agro-based 
industry. The major portion of the land is marginal 
and best-graded fertile land is cornered mostly by 
the rural rich and upper-caste people. So, it is the 
landless and agricultural labourers who suffer the 
most during the drought. 


Out-migration 

During drought and subsistence crisis, the 
migration of an entire family is generally a last 
resort. The migration of a single adult in search of 
work appears to be an early response to the threat 
of entitlement failures, in order to supplement 
household resources through remittance. In the 
Kalahandi and Bolangir regions, the out-migration is 
mainly due to the “chronic” as well as “transitory” 
poverty in the areas. The rate is higher during the 


: period of drought. 


Usually the migrant villager from this region go to 
Raipur, Sambalpur and Rourkela and join the 
informal sector there. From our earlier studies on 
informal sector and rural-urban migration it was 
found that out of a sample of 180 informal-sector 
workers in Sambalpur town, 62 per cent were found 
to be migrants. Among the migrants 48 per cent 
were _ inter-district migrants and 66 per cent of 
these inter-district migrants were from drought- 
prone neighbouring districts of Kalahandi and 
Bolangir. These migrants from Kalahandi and 
Bolangir districts mentioned inadequate income and 
poverty in their native place and recurring drought in 
their areas as the main cause of their migration to 
Sambalpur. However, after migration, their condition 
becomes better off due to availability of work round 
the year in the urban informal sector. It appears that 
the movement of people from the farm to the non- 
farm and informal activities is a kind of solution to 
transitory as well as chronic poverty. But in the age 
of AIDS and the demand for safe sex by tourists in 
hotels, the out-migration of very young girls either 
by force or through sale, land them in red-light 
areas and consequent suffering from dreaded 
diseases like AIDS. In fact, as per the recent press 
reports, girls from Kalahandi areas were caught in 
the red-light area in Raipur and sent back to 
Bhawanipatna, the district headquarters of Kalahandi. 
About four such girls were found to be suffering 
from AIDS. 


Policy 
The State and Central Governments initiated 
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Drought Prone Area Programme (DPAP) in 1970, 
initially covering Kalahandi and Phulbani districts. 
By 1982-83, the DPAP covered two more districts, 
namely, Sambalpur and Bolangir. In the Sixth Plan, 
the norm under DPAP was Rs 1.5 lakh per block 
per year and now it is Rs 15 lakh. Though, 
financially Rs 15 lakh per block looks big, it is not 
sufficient to solve the drought problem on a 
permanent basis. Fhere is faulty implementation for 
scattered approach owing to the so-called equal 
distribution of the DPAP funds among the blocks. 
There is no long-term plan nor any big project due 
to inadequacy of funds. The money is spent in a 
routine manner and there is a chain of leakages. 
During drought when relief measures start, 
middlemen and power-brokers flourish and control 
the access and distribution of relief with its inherent 
leakages of the DPAP and relief funds to non-poor. 
This, in its wake, brings misery, starvation, hunger, 
distress migration and sale of assets and even 
human beings, to cope with the pressure of 
drought. Whatever little relief reaches the poor—who 
is accustorned to rice, oat and millet cooked in 
earthen pot—is in the form of wheat for which he 
has to spend money for making it into flour and to 


purchase as well as to learn the process of. 


preparing bread out of atta! 

For this and other reasons, the DPAP set-up is 
not satisfactory. There is no serious analysis of the 
situation nor the preparation of an action plan. More 
emphasis is given on relief-oriented programme 
instead of work-and-earn approach. Ecologically 
indifferent programmes are undertaken. Attempts 
are made at building productive assets but they are 
often extension of resource-intensive and drought 
vulnerable development packages. However, there 
have been some changes in the situation during the 
last ten years. The capacity of individuals to 


. withstand drought at present is higher than it was 


Cc 


ten years ago. The impact of the DPAP is not 
visible. A special programme, Area Development 
Approach for Poverty Termination (ADAPT) was 
initiated directly from the Prime Minister's Office in 
1988 in seven blocks in Kalahandi. In spite of all 
these, the drought re-occurred in 1993. 

Relief measures cannot be a solution to ever- 
increasing suffering from drought. The role of relief 
schemes brings out the fact that drought and 
starvation deaths are not the result of inadequate 
food supply but the consequences of an economic 
system which does not enable everyone to have 
adequate income or other forms of entitlements to 
have access to sufficient amount of food. One of 
the objectives of laying down an irrigation system is 
to insulate rural economy against the drought but 
the irrigation system in India is itself vulnerable to 
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drought, vulnerability being the highest in respect of 
tank-irrigation system. . 

Growth is not sufficient for eliminating chronic 
poverty and hunger in its various dimensions and a 
combination of growth-mediated and support-led 
security is needed to avoid the contraction in 
entitlement suffered by vulnerable groups, by 
distinguishing between the measures to prevent 
drought and steps to eradicate chronic hunger and 
poverty. 

To solve the problems of drought and poverty in 
the Kalahandi and Bolangir region, various steps 
can be undertaken. There should be proper utilisation 
and management of water resources with crop 
diversification as well as change in the cropping 
pattern, and soil and water conservation through ~ 
biological treatment. Vigorous land reforms with 
decentralisation of authority at the village level and 
proper utilisation of land including wasteland and 
common property resoyrces should get the utmost 
priority. The shrinking access of the tribals to the 
forest needs to be checked and fruit growing on 
traditional trees be preferred to fast growing 
commercial species. In the sphere of mining and 
industry, there is- greater need for location of semi- 
processing units for quartz and graphite, and agro 
and forest-based industries. Development effort and 


- drought relief measures to yield the desired result, 


the people’s participation and adequate monitoring 
over the State machinery by an independent 
authority is necessary. Since out-migration improves 
the economic condition of the people, there is no 
need of checking it; though there is need to.check 
out-migration either due to compulsion through 
touts or through sale of the girl child. 

However, the real solution lies in bringing back 
access to natural resources—land, water and 
forest—to the people; side by side, encouraging 
them to move from farm to non-farm activities. The _ 
recent trend of liberalisation and privatisation as per 
the Structural Adjustment Programme under the 
dictat of the IMF and the World Bank has also an 
adverse effect on the poor in general reducing their 
entitlement. In this process of privatisation and 
liberalisation, the government should reorient its 
policy towards education, health and social security. 
Privatisation, liberalisation and market-driven 
economic expansion, unless accompanied by State 
intervention in the areas of education, health and 
social security will not be able to improve the living - 
conditions of the people living below the poverty 
line, more particularly in an underdeveloped region 
like Kalahandi and Bolangir. It should be kept in 
mind that there is a positive role of public action in . 
both drought relief and long-term alleviation of 
poverty and hunger. : E 
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Structural Adjustment and Female Workers 
GOPAL SINGH, SHYAM P. SHARMA and PREM R. BHARDWAJ 


al he post-Second World War economic scene has 

witnessed a noticeable increase in work 
participation rates of female workers. This period has 
experienced many technological revolutions which have 
brought many changes in the workforce and accentuated 
the miseries of the working population. All these 
developments have led to the emergence of a different 
kind of labour process and labour market. For example, 
the developed countries’ drive to cut labour cost has 
forced them to substitute highly skilled, highly paid 
workers with part-time workers. Casualisation of workers 
has taken place on an unprecedented scale. (ILO, 1992) 
More than 50 per cent of new jobs, in the highly 
industrialised countries were temporary in the eighties. 
The ‘feminisation’ of jobs has also intensified in this 
period as women opting for jobs in proportion to women 
workers is 61.7 per cent in Netherlands and 48.2 per 
cent in Norway; 43.8 per cent in the UK; 40.1 per cent in 
Austria; 31.9 per cent in Japan and 25.2 per cent in the 
USA (ILO, 1992). 

The female work participation rates are significantly 
low in many developing countries especially in the Latin 
American and South Asian regions. More interestingly, 
female work participation rate (FLPR) has declined in 
some of the Latin American countries (Scott, 1986) and 
is declining in South Asian countries like India (Verghese, 
1991). 

There is general consensus that women are subjected 
to labour market discrimination and are segregated to 
low paid and low status occupations. (Government of 
India, 1974; Baud, 1992) The thrust of the argument is 
that with the change in level of economic development, 
“the women are pushed to the periphery in terms of 
productive employment. This phenomenon is referred to 
as ‘feminisation’ of jobs (Davies, 1979) which contributes 
to marginalising the economic role of women in the 
development process. In the past, economic development 
has adversely affected employment opportunities of 
female workers. (Boserop, 1970; Baneria and Sen, 
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1981) 

The main question before us now is: did economic 
development lead to marginalisation of female workers in 
India? The second question posed here is: how will the 
structural adjustment affect the employment opportunities 
of female workers in India? ‘The present study will be 
exploratory in character. The scheme of the paper is as 
follows: The next section outlines the various dimensions 
of Female Marginalisation (FM) thesis. Section 3 highlights 
the Indian context. Section 4 provides insights into 
empirical evidence available in this direction. Section 5 
deals with the main features of Structural Adjustment 
Programme (SAP) and its impact on female employment 
in India. Section 6 deals with the concluding observations. 


Female Marginalisation Thesis 

The status of women and its contribution to social and 
economic development largely depends on the availability 
of employment opportunities for women. In spite of 
serious efforts of the state to improve the status of 
women in india, it remains a debatable issue. 

The Female Marginalisation (FM) (Saftioti, 1978) in its 
genetic form contends that the process of industrialisation 
and economic development are accompanied by 
marginalisation of women in the preduction process. The 
Marxists argue that FM is inherent in the organisation of 
capitalist production and use of labour. (Gordon, 1979) It 
is the capitalist and patriarchal set-up of society which 
has resulted in the confinement of women to homes and 
inferior occupations. (Eisenstein, 1979; Hartman, 1979) 
The divorce between production and reproduction under 
capitalism on the one hand, and the existence of a 
multistructuralist society give rise to segregation and <’ 
marginalisation of women’s work. The Marxist scholars 
lay emphasis on the organisation of production while 
others try to seek explanation in terms of economic, 
social and cultural fabric of a particular society. Empirical 
evidence to the FM thesis shows an erosion of traditional 
female role as such and exclusion of women from 
industrial employment. (Boserop, 1970; Scott, 1986; 
Baud, 1992) 

The marginalisation of women is expressed in various 
forms. That is why the testing of hyopthesis becomes 
difficult. The FM can be verified on the basis of the 
following visible dimensions {Scott, 1986): 

(1) FM can mean exclusion of women from productive 
employment which can be observed either in the decline 
in the overall work participation rates of women or 
dimunition in their share in wage and salaried employment; 

(2) FM can also mean segregation of women workers 
in certain specific jobs which are low in occupational 
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hierarchy and less rewarding and low in status and 
increasing exclusion of either sex from a particular 
function; 

(3) FM may be manifested in the concentration of 
majority of women workers in the marginal occupations, 
industries and sectors of employment. For example, 
concentration of women in the informal sectors or in 
unpaid occupations; 

(4) FM as economic inequality reflected through 
gender wage differentials and casualisation of female 
labour force. i 

Jt is not necessary that the dimensions of FM have to 
manifest in order to prove FM thesis. Scott (1986) 
observes that the dimensions outlined above are not 
different aspects of a single phenomenon. The 
manifestation of a particular dimension depends upon 
the stage of economic development. For example, in the 
initial stage of industrialisation, the first dimension may 
manifest itself, whereas in the advanced industrial 
societies there may be an overall increase in participation 
rates of women accompanied by occupational segregation 
of feminisation of occupation. 


Indian Context 

India is predominantly an agrarian economy. The 
primary sector accounts for nearly 35 per cent of the 
NDP and employs 65 per cent of the main workers. Over 
a period, the share of non-agriculture sector in the GDP 
has increased but its share in total employment is less 
than proportionate. it is because the modern sector in 
India exhibits similar pattern as that of developed 
countries. 

India has a long history of social movements where 
issues relating to women figured prominantly. The fight 
against the evil practice of sati is one example. Social 
reforms were the main focus of these movements. 
These were religion-based and men had taken a lead to 
fight for the cause of women. These movements took a 
concrete shape in the early twentieth century and 
became part of the national liberation movement against 
the colonial rule. During this period, women came to the 
forefront and took the lead in these movements. 
However, the movement failed to generate much 
enthusiasm nor succeeded in mobilising. the masses 
towards its goal. 

At the time of independence, many constitutional and 
legal provisions were made for advancing the cause of 
women to fulfil the promises made during the liberation 
struggle. The various political parties, social groups, 
religious groups and women’s organisations of different 


ideological strands took issues to raise the status of. 


women in society. Consequently, equality was codified 
and mechanism for its realisation were institutionalised 
during the post-independence period. (Chitnis, 1980) In 
this period, women’s movement in India was sporadic 
and confined to the educated middle class women of 
urban areas. However, some efforts have succeeded in 
uplifting the status of women but a Jot has to be done to 
cover the wider strata of the female working population. 


Women Employment 

Are women in India being marginalised in the process 
of economic development? The answer to this question 
is found in the participation of women in the general 
pattern on the one hand, and the sexual division of 
economic role on the other. It is in this context that 
women employment in India is analysed in comparison 
with the employment of men and in total employment. 

Women employment in India is analysed from the 
following inter-connected dimensions: (i) work participation 
rates; {ii) status of employment; and. (iii) economic 
sectors of employment. 


Work Participation Rates 

Table 1-provides the trend in work participation rates 
of men and women in India during three decades. The 
analysis has been done with the help of the ILO data as 
it is comparable over time. 

Between 1950 and 1985 the overall work participation 
rates for both the sexes has registered a decline. 
However, there is a sharp decline in the overall work 
participation of women than men and is more than three 
times as compared to men. Looking at the age specific 
work participation rates, the trend in the declining female 
Participation rate is more pronounced. 


TABLE 1 
Age-Specific Work Participation Rates 


Ages 1950 1960 1970 1980 1985 


Years M F M F M FfF M F M F 





10-14 414 281 33.6 25.3 258 208 180 162 15.8 138 
15-19 770 383 694 354 624 310 550 265 538 254 
20-24 936 454 904 424 892 364 88.0 304 878 293 
25-98 97.7 523 976 495 976 439 969 381 968 365 
40-59 97.0 483 963 461 961 413 957 366 954 347 


60 and 
above 795 246 752 213 702 18.6 651 157 627 146 


Total 613 305 575 285 549 248 S42 217 551 216 


Source: JLO (1986). 


It is seen that the decline in male ‘work participation 
rate is mainly due to a sharp decline in the economically 
active population in the age group between 10 and 19. 
This decline is perhaps due to increasing accessibility to 
education. The expansion of education may partially 
explain this decline. 

Conspicuously, the decline in the female work 
participation rates is shared by all age-groups. These 
trends become clear by looking at the figures in Table 2. 
In this period there was 9.5 per cent decline in male 


, participation rates, while the corresponding figure for 


females is 31.1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2 
Male-Female Differences in Work Participation Rates 








Age Difference Difference % decline between 
(Years) in 1950 in 1985 1950 and 1985 
Male Female 
10-14 13.3 2.2 61.8 51.6 
15-19 38.7 28.4 76.3 33.4 
20-24 48.2 58.5 6.2 35.5 
25-39 45.4 60.3 0.9 30.2 
40-59 . 48.7 60.7 1.6 28.2 
60 
and above 54.9 48.1 21.4 40.7 
Total 30.8 34.1 9.5 31.1 





Source: Based on-Table 1. 


The differences in the participation rates between the 
two sexes show that it is an increasing function of age 
(except for the age-group of 60 and above). The smaller 
differences in the younger age-group is mainly due to 
decline in male participation rate while the larger 
differences in the older age-groups are due to the sharp 
decline in female participation rates. 

The avidence shows that work participation rates of 
women in India are not only low but have rather declined 
steeply. The decline in male participation rates is 
marginal for all age-groups except for the school age- 
group where its decline is sharp. However, in the case of 
women, the decline is observed in ail age-groups and is 
quite substantial. This trend confirms that the process of 
economic development has increasingly excluded women 
from employment in India. 


Status of Employment 

Employment by status (Table 3) shows that between 
1972 and 1988, the share of women in self-employment 
and in regular employment has declined. Contrarily, the 
share of women in casual employment has increased in 
rural and urban areas. In other words, female employment 
in India is getting increasingly casualised. This is mainly 
on account of two reasons. First, in order to avoid 
provision of maternity and other social and economic 
benefits, etc., the employers recruit women as casual 
workers. Secondly, with the increase in the sub-contrasting 
of the production process, the employment in general, 
and that of women in particular, is being gradually 
transferred from the organised to the unorganised 
sector. 

The census data make distinction between the main 
and marginal workers. Marginal workers have been 
defined as those who have not worked for a major part 
of the preceding year. In the 1991 Census, women 
account for only 16.03 per cent of the total main workers 
in India. However, women account for 84 per cent of the 
total female marginal plus non-workers together—80.18 


` per cent in rural areas and 91.85 per cent in urban areas 


are women. This again shows the typical nature of 
female employment in India. 





TABLE 3- 
Female Employment by Status 
Year Rurat Urban 
Soit- Regular Casual Selt- Reguiar Casual 
Employed Employses Workers Employed Employees Workers 
4972-73 64.5 4i 31.4 48.5 27.8 23.7 
1977-78 62.1 2.8 35.1 49.5 24.9 25.6 
1983 61.9 2.8 35.3 45.8 25.8 28.4 
1987-88 60.9 3.6 35.5 47.1 27.5 25.4 





Sources: Planning Commission Working Paper “Employment Past 
Trends and Prospects for 1990s”, New Delhi, May 1990, Table 7, 
p. 10. 


It is generally argued that women in India show 
reluctance to enter the labour force, that is why their 
participation rates are low. This argument holds good if 
unemployment among women is negligible or at least is 
lower as compared to men. However, the available 
estimates of female unemployment are contrary. As can 
be seen from Tabie 4, unemployment among women are 
consistently higher than that of men during all periods of 
the survey, both in the rural and urban areas. f 








TABLE 4 
Unemployment Rates In Indla 

Concept Rural Areas Urban Areas 
Year Males Females Male Females 
Weekly Status: 

1861-62 3.7 8.5 3.0 3.3 
4972-73 . 3.0 5.5 6.0 9.2 
1977-78 3.6 4.0 7.1 10.9 
1983 3.7 4.3 6.7 7.5 
1987-88 4.2 4.3 6.6 9.2 





Source: Vosaria and Minhas (1991). 


Employment by Sectors 

The census data given in Table 5 (p. 31) shows that 
nearly BO per cent of the women workers in India are 
concentrated in agricultural activities. The major shift in 
women employment in this sector is from agriculture 
labour category to cultivators. The cultivator as per the 
Indian census means either an employer or family 
workers engaged’ in cultivation. The women in Indian 
context belong to the latter catagory. It is thus obvious 
that the status of women between three census periods 
has marginally shifted from agriculture workers to unpaid 
family workers. But the share of men in this sector has 
declined. This may partly be due to the migration of 
males from rural areas to urban areas. (Agarwal, 1989) 
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` TABLE 5 
Distribution of Main Working by Sectors 


Sectors 1971 1981 1994 
Males Females Males Females. Males Females 


2 
> 


1. Cultivators 459 29.84 43.7 332 9962 34.18 
2. Agricultural 

Labourers 2154 5089 1956 4618 21.01 44.83 
3. Livestock, 

Forestry & 

Fishing 2.24 1.94 234 = 1.85 1.94 1.58 
. 4. Mining & 

Quarrying 054 040 062 0.35 069 031 
5. Manufacturing 

(a) Household 

industry 3.42 4.24 3.18 459 2.08 3.49 
(b) Non-House- š 
hold industry 6.70 277 892 355 8,88 3.81 

Construction 136 0.65 18 0.80 2.31 0.63 
7. Trade & 

Commerce 6.37 1.78 73 204 8.93 2.22 
8. Transport, 

Storage & : 

Communication 284 , 047 332 038 351 031 
9, Other ` 

services 9.07 708 9.22 7.05 10.78 8.26 

Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Source: a) Census of India, 1981 


b) Census of India, 1991. 


The share of men declined in the household industries 
while that of women increased between 1971 and 1981 
and declined between 1981 and 1991: In non-household 
industries, the share of men shows improvement between 
1971 and 1981 and a decline between 1981 and 1997. 
The share of women in non-household industry improved 
during three censual periods. The share of women in 
relatively better paying jobs in the transport, storage and 
communication sector-shows a decline, while its share in 
other services after registering a decine shows a 
marginal increase in the last census period. 

The census evidence points that there are marginal 
changes in the women employment by sectors. Whatever 
be the magnitude of these changes, the evidence 
suggests that women are sliding down to low paying or 
unpaid work, Even in the higher paying sectors the 
advancement of women is rather slow as compared to 
men. Many studies (Subramanian, 1977; Banerjee, 
1985; Baud, 1992) analysing the pattern of wornen 
employment are being excluded from the most skilled 
jobs and are concentrated in lower paid jobs and 
industries. 

The empirical evidence shows that there is a plausible 
ground to argue for a validation of Female Marginalisation 
thesis in India. In other words, the overall economic 
development has increasingly excluded women from 
productive employment; pushed them into marginal 
occupation and increasingly casualised women in terms 
of employment. 


Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) 
The structural adjustment programme was started in 
India in 1991. The period of study is so short that makes 


it rather difficult to analyse the impact of the SAP on 
female employment. This is the reason that concluding 
observations would be based on review of various 


. evidences available through different studies. 


The essentials of the New Economic Policy are (a) 
privatisation; (b) globalisation; (c) modernisation and (d) 
improving productive efficiency and growth rate. The 
“structural adjustment” involved in seeking these 
objectives will be through (i) decontrol and deregulation; 
(ii) freedom of entry to foreign goods and investment; (iii) 
adoption of “market friendly” fiscal exchange, trade and 
credit policies; (iv) cut-back in public expenditure; {v) 
limitation of “fiscal deficits” to lower levels; (vi) adoption 
of up-to-date technologies; (vii) concentration of 
government investment in infrastructure, education, health 
and similar soft areas; (viii) exit policy and (ix) withdrawal 
of subsidies of all kinds. (Krishnamurthy, 1993) 


Implication of SAP on Women Employment 

The impact of the major policy prescription is deait 
with separately. 

The dismantling of controls and regulations in the 
economy are expected to allocate the resources more 
efficiently than in the past. The big size firms are going to 
dominate the scene in the future. The liberalised regime 
will increase competition in the factory as well as product 
market. in this process, each firm will try to cut the costs. 
The immediate response would be curtailment in the 
level of employment. The process of restructuring will 
lead to closure of many industries. The sickness is also 
likely to increase. The consequence of this will be a 
substantial increase in unemployment in both the 
organised and unorganised sectors of industrial 
manufacture. Reduced employment as a result of this 
will affect women both directly and indirectly. 
(Krishnamurthy, 1993) 

The trade liberation and flow of foreign capital are 
expected to push the rate of industrialisation. Ghosh 
(1991) echoes a gloomy scenario for the unorganised 
sector and holds that globalisation of indian economy 
would mean cheaper imported substitutes for indigenously 
manufactured goods. The unorganised sector is the 
biggest source of female employment. The threat posed 
by the foreign capital as well as trade liberalisation will 
seriously affect availability of employment opportunities 
for women in this sector. The entry of Multinational 
Corporations (MNCs) such as General Foods, Nestle, 
Coca Cola, Pepsi Cola and Kellog in agro-processing 
industries is going to affect women workers where their 
number is quite substantial. The import of modern 
technology will lead to cut-back in low skill jobs of women 
on the one hand and will push them into low wage 
regime or undertake more strenuous jobs for the same 
pay. (Krishnamurthy, 1993) 

India is facing twin crises, that is, balance of 
payments deficit and the fiscal deficit. (World Bank, 
1991) The debt of -the country has reached a gigantic 
figure of $72 billion in 1992 which has pushed India into 
the comity of. debtor nations. The “debt service” ratio has 
reached an intolerable limit of 50 per cent. (Krishnaraj, 
1993) The Indian rupee has been devalued many times 
with a purpose to enhance its export competitiveness. 
Our exports too are unlikely to expand due to stiff 
competition from China and Taiwan. Further, due to high 
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import intensity and poor quality, the market for Indian 
products is not going to expand. The fiscal crises have 
led to growing internal indebtedness of the government. 
Against this scenario, the prognosis for women is not 
very optimistic. The general recessionary effect on 
employment will hit women more, given the bias of the 
employer, the social constraints placed on them and 
their obligatory domestic responsibilities. (Krishnaraj, 
1993) 

The objective of curtailment of public expenditure is to 
narrow down the fiscal budget and resort to deflationary 
measures. This will affect directly and indirectly the 
volume and quantum of women employment in the 
future. This will affect women in two ways. First, some 
women will be laid off as a part of cut-back in production 
and employment. Secondly, as men lose their jobs, even 
the female children will be forced to enter the labour 
market. If deflation is accompanied by reduction in 
subsidies on essential consumption, the fall in real 
income will increase the pressure on women to work for 
the market. The market has its own logic, therefore, the 
number of women workers entering the labour market 
would not be large. Most of the women who would thus 
enter the labour force would take recourse to self- 
employment than to wage employment. (Deshpande and 
Deshpande, 1992). Thus, it will push the women to 
unpaid or low paid occupations. 

The modern technology has always favoured capital 
and not the labour. The capital has become cheaper 
than before and this is justified on the ground that 
industries need technological upgradation. This ultimately 
will increase the demand for skilled labour of a qualitatively 
new type. Economic restructuring aims at production 
restructuring and, in turn, involves labour restructuring. 
Such increase in demand as might arise for the least 
skilled job where workers would be further exploited as in 
the case of women in textile and garment industry. 
(Rapporteur's Report, 1993) Since the majority of women 
are unskilled as compared to men, it is likely that men 
may gain in terms of employment in the labour 
restructuring process. This may result in increased 
exclusion of women in the production process. 

Presently, most of the developing countries are 
focussing their attention on ‘Human-led Development’. 
The provision of health and educational facilities are 
essential components of this strategy. The women 
should be given prior attention so as to make them equal 


partners in the development process. The role of state — 


becomes imperative in this direction. 

_ The tentative concluding observations emerging out 
of the scenario discussed above is that the SAP will 
result in: (a) reduction in employment opportunities for 
female workers; (b) exclusion of female workers in the 
production process; (c) reduction of wages of women; 
and (d) casualisation of female workers in the times to 
come. lt can thus be argued that the process of 
marginalisation of female workers is going to accentuate 
more and more in a country like India. The state should 
adopt appropriate policies in the right direction to curb 
this evil trend. E 
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An Enduring Quest for Cooperation 
PRIME MINISTER’S ADDRESS AT HUMBOLDT UNIVERSITY 


During the course of his recent visit to Germany, Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao addressed the 
distinguished faculty at the Humbolat University in Berlin (February 5, 1994). Here is the text of the Prime 


Minister’s address at Humboldt. 


i am privileged to be in this city marbled in history 
and shaped by the ecstasy of achievement and 
the anguish of war. Its crisp and clear air evokes the 
history of cultures especially those which have been 
enriched, ripened and mellowed by experience, whethe 
of joy or of pain. 

In these environs, wars have been fought, walls 
have been raised and walls have been razed, literally 
and figuratively. The intellectual life of the twin 


. Berlins—the East and the West—and now of unified 


Germany, represents the vitality and resilience of 
Germany as a nation and as a culture. It is a matter of 
poignant pride to be the first Prime Minister of a free 
and united India to be in a free and united Berlin. To 
borrow a phrase from Schiller: “Your charms have 
reunited what common use has harshly divided; men 
have again become brothers under your tender wing.” 

Wilhelm von Humboldt was a visionary who realised 
that a great revival movement could be intiated from 
this new institution. It brought in communion men of 
letters and wisdom from many parts and established 
the tradition of science and the arts which would be 


‘independent of state patronage, but not of its interest. 


Its chambers and portals have been brightened by the 
many scholars who have thrown wide open the 
frontiers of knowledge in the fundamental sciences, 
the humanities and the arts. A nobility of Nobel 
laureates from this institution has changed man’s 
perception of the universe and enabled him to reassess 
himself in terms of fresh theories they have propounded. 

Albert Einstein brought about a total revolution from 
Newtonian mechanistic positivistic science to a science 
with deep and enduring implications not only at the 
theoretical level but at the empirical level of the 
govemance of societies. We pay tribute also to Max 
Planck, Gustav Hertz, Robert Koch, to the philologists 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Literature’s Nobel laureate 
Theodor Mommsen and to your students who have 
included Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Indeed the 
contours of challenge and discovery that define the 
possibilities innerent in an institution such as this are 
aptly reflected in Marx's maxim: “Mankind always sets 
itself only such problems as it can solve, since looking 
at the matter more closely, it will always be found that 
the task itself arises only when the material conditions 
for its solution already exist or are in the process of 
formation.” 

We have a saying that the rishis of ancient India 
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were rebom as scholars in Germany. This university 
Offers its own proof. Its Founder, an archaeologist, a 
diplomat and a politician proficient as much in Greek 
and in Sanskrit gave a fresh direction to Sanskrit 
Studies, especially, grammar. | am glad to know that 
your university has sustained this tradition for over a 
century and a half. The two full-time Chairs recently 
established on Indian studies are judiciously balanced 
between the study of ancient India and contemporary 
Indian languages. 

As one interested in these fields and as a former 
Education Minister, | have been following keenly the 
work of German Indologists in different spheres of 
Indian studies. It has been very gratifying for me to 
note that the traditions of Indological studies established 
by Max Mueller have not become stagnant or repetitive. 
A hundred years ago interest in India was primarily in 
its ancient textual traditions. This was understandable. 
India owes a great debt to those early pioneers for 
having once again brought to light the seminal texts in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. Equally important was their 
interest in the Dharamsastra and the Arthasastra. To 
Kielhom and Buehler we owe the first elucidation of 
Indian history and chronology through their definitive 
work on Indian palaeography, a work that continues to 
rank as the important standard reference. The interest 
in inscriptions and epigraphy has continued with the 
younger scholars, such as Janert and Mitterwallner. 

Important research at the interpretative level 
developed further the vigour of German research. 
Heinrich Zimmer's. work on the Art of Indian Asia, and 
Myths and Symbols of Indian Civilisation and Indian 
Philosophy was a landmark which enabled the 
European and, the educated Indian alike to explore the 
vast expanse of Indian art and philosophy. His 
perceptions moved from the textual to the visual. He 
comprehended the ‘symbolism’ and underlying 
principles of this art omits own terms. This was a clear 
departure from the earlier history of textual and 
archaeological scholarship. After a period of indifference 
| am glad to hear that Zimmers work is, once again, 
being acknowledged. Dr Goetz spent many years in 
India, both at Baroda and again as the first Director of 
the National Gallery of Modem Art in New Delhi; he 
unfolded the regional schools of painting. Others have 
followed these leaders— particularly, H. von Stietencron 
of Tuebingen in the study of Indian iconography, and 
Waldschmidt in his work, Miniatures of Musical 
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inspirations. 

It has been invigorating for me to note that the 
interest in Indian art has been extended to the study of 
the lesser Known schools of paintings, such as, 
Paithan paintings by A. Dallapiccola of Heldetberg and 
the study of contemporary Camatic music and classical 
music. The Institute at Ethnomusicology in Berlin has 

` played a very important role in creating bridges of 
communication between the traditions of music in the 
East and the West. All this is a rich contribution of 
Indologists in Germany. We appreciate their interest 
and commitment. 

In this city of Benin, there is also the Important 
Museum where great archaeologists, such as Professor 
Haertel have played a pioneering role in excavations 
in India. indeed, those at Sonkh near Mathura 
conducted two decades ago brought forth 
archaeological evidence and art objects which led to 
the modification of many hitherto accepted notions of 

this period of Indian history. We remember him with 
reverence and affection. 

For me, personally, it has been most refreshing to 
note the multi-disciplinary and the holistic approach 
which has been adopted by the South Asian Institute 
in Heidelberg which has launched on projects which 
bring together the ancient past and modem India. 
While Professor Rothermund'’s own work has been 
specialisation in Indian Modem History, he has directed 
several multi-disciplinary programmes launched by the 
Institute where German and Indian scholars have 
taken part. The results of one such project continue to 
be discussed and debated as a methodological model 
for the study of indian culture. The project, “The Cult 
of, Jagannath and Regional Traditions of Orissa”, 
made it clear that the past of India could not be 
assessed without studying or taking into account 
modem Indian or contemporary trends, including; the 
living traditions and the oral traditions. 

Another project of the Institute which has brought 
young Indian and German scholars together relates to 
the living traditions of “Khandoba” of Maharashtra. 
Professor Gunther Sontheimer’s films, Vari and 
Khandoba, manifest the complexity of India where the 
pastoral, rural and urban are in constant interaction. 
His untimely death has been a deep loss for all of us. 
He stimulated many young indian and German scholars 
to take up similar multi-disciplinary research where the 
textual and the oral, the classical and the folk, the 
pastoral, the rural and the urban could be studied as 4 
continuum. This latest trend is most welcome because 
India is a living civilisation where the past continues 


into the present and the present illumines the past., 


These studies point to the need for breaking the 
contrived division of the ancient past and the living 
present. i 

t have dwelt at some length on the nature of 
German scholarship of India only to emphasise the 
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fact that we hold your scholarship In great esteem. | 
has become a part of our own analytical discourse. 


‘had mentioned a little while ago the belief that the 


rishis of India were Incamated in Germany. We havı 
yet another saying that the German scholars wer 
again reincamated as Indian scholars in the Pun 
School of indology. These include our scholars: Pro 
R.N. Dandekar, Saroja Bhate and many others. Thi 
links have been so well established between thi 
German schools of Indian Studies and Indian Studie: 
in India that we no longer talk of this heritage being th: 
preserve of any single nationality. Schools of Germai 
Studies in India are younger in comparison but her 
also there is a strong and vibrant tradition. _ 

Through this active dialogue in the intellectu 
fields, we have realised that the fundamental principk 
goveming the Indian world was an integral visio! 
where primacy was given to interrelationship anı 
interdependence. The study of India cannot be i 
crystal ball gazing into a glorified past. It must be i 
yardstick, a touchstone for shaping the present anı 
directing the future. Over-specialisation or narrow 
specialisation, fragmentation, insularity of discipline: 
has in the past only brought about conflict. Walls c 
ideology have made many intellectual endeavour. 
counterproductive. We have arrived at a time whel 
truly, the walls of biases, of prejudice, of sma 
identities, have to be broken, to create a nev 
humanism based on the absolute trust and respect fo 
the other. e 

Writing thirtyfive years ago, one of the greates 
sons of this city had said, and | quote Willy Brandt £ 
some length: “In one generation we have experience: 
greater changes than in centuries before. If someon: 
had told us at the end of 1939 what radical change 
the next two decades should: bring, most of us woul: 
have taken him for mad; the progress of science an 
technology with their limitless possibilities for goo 
and bad—the new weapons and strategic changes 
including the exploration of the universe—the chang 
in the political map due to the coming of age of th 
Afro-Asiatic world—Russia’s rise to the status of : 
word power-the stirring of India—the challenge c 
China—the temporary decline of Europe, its divisior 
its revival. 

“How often and how quickly the impressions <c 
nations and of their representatives have changed. | 
ihe course of a few years the Germans have becom 
the model pupils of democratic cooperation. Seen fror 
Moscow, Tito was one day a facist reptile, the next da 
a dear comrade. In the eyes of Washington, Nehru—th 
statesman who impressed me most on my wor 
tour—advanced from a half-Communist to a respecte: 
partner of the democratic nations. 

“World history will not stop in 1960. In the next fa 
years we will experience further radicat changes. Bt 
although—or better, because—the general confusio 
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is so great and our time full of condradictions, the man 
who is active in politics must ask himself continually 
the question: Where do | stand? Where am | going?” 
Thirtyfive years later, the questions endure, their 
answers remain elusive. From the 1940s our two 
peoples have recognised what Reinhold Niebuhr had 
once so eloquently stated—that man’s capability for 
justice makes democracy possible, but man’s inclination 
to injustice makes democracy necessary. Upon that 
basic and essential premise rests the burden, or 
responsibility, of political leadership today—that of 


change with stability. This task becomes particularly 


onerous in a developing country where the essentially 
political institution of leadership—at the national or at 
the State and provincial level—is called upon to 
address specific socio-economic tasks which affect 
the structure, and even survival, of the existing order. 

Like Wagner's Parsifal, leadership must often deal 
with the very weapon with which it wounds and even, 
conversely, be wounded by the instrument which it 
seeks to heal. A_ political leadership overly 
representative, or reflective, of an elite which is 
unwilling or incapable of introducing radical changes 
alienates itself from the mass base of its constituents 
even as its existence can be imperilled by being 
overawed by social responsibilities which threaten it 
with a crisis of credibility. 

| bring in this reference today because of my 
conviction that the enduring motif of the Indo-German 
partnership is not merely the vigour of the excitement 
of intellectual discovery, or the gentle and painstaking 
effort of cultural leaming, not yet the steel and furnace 
of a vital, live contemporary economic relationship. It is 
all these things and more—an assimilation that 
enhances, and does not abridge, a cooperation that 
allows each to preserve and build upon its identity in 
communion with the other. “Don't say ‘either, or but 
‘as well as’,” August Strindberg had written, and 
nowhere is this maxim truer than in the delicate world 
of social and political balance where deliberate 
exclusion alienates and, eventually, destroys and 
nowhere, to my mind, is this exemplified with greater 
splendour and truth than in the city of Berlin. 

The synthesis—once described by Willy Brandt of 
an idealistic striving tempered by practical thinking— 
is, indeed, what informed the earliest innovators of an 
Indo-German partnership, the synergy to which we are 
heir. Max Mueller had, in the introduction to his 
translation of the Vedic hymns, quoted those who had 
said to him that the endeavour upon which he had 
embarked was a task for the next century. He wrote: 
“No one feels this more strongly than | do; no one has 
been more unwilling to make even a beginning in this 
arduous undertaking. Yet a. beginning has to be made. 
We have to advance step by step, nay, inch by inch, if 
we ever hope to make a breach in that apparently 
impregnable fortress. If by translation we mean a 


complete, satisfactory, and final translation of the 
whole of the Rigveda not only shall we have to wait till 
the next century for such a work, but | doubt whether 
we shall ever obtain it. My Principle, therefore, has 
always been, let us translate what we can, and thus 
reduce the untranslatable portion to narrower and 
narrower limits.” 

In that endeavour, the restriction of the untranslatable 
with limits defined more and more sharply, the 
Statesman—or politician—has no less difficult a task 
than a‘ writer or scholar. In all that he does, his effort 
must be to make the improbable possible, and to 
persuade his people, his adversaries and his friends, 
and, above all, himself, that the impossible will so 
remain but need not affect, abridge or inhibit the 
immense possibilities that yeam to be realised. This is 
to go beyond Bismarck’s ‘definition of politics as the art 
of the possible: to go beyond Beethoven's epitaph to 
the F. Major String Quartet—“Must it be? It must be.” 
It is to go beyond these to a recognition of what is not 
possible now, but never to rule out the unimaginable 
possibilities of possibility itself. Then one must build 
upon the possible, reducing its gap with what is 
necessary, with resolve undiminished by distraction 
and strength not enfeebled by diversions. 

To two nations who have been on their current 
paths for so brief a space of time, the partnership 
between them offers a striking example of that 
awareness. Our cultural strings have been those of 
admiration and attraction, and not seduction. and it is 
precisely in that drawing to each other that | see the 
varied, immense and diverse future that our association 
holds in fields as fresh and enduring as the linden 
trees that line the walks of this great city. For India, 
that partnership and association will continue to be a 
vital factor not only in our intemational relationships, 
but also in our national mission and endeavour. We 
are currently passing through the most important 
transition in our economy. We are reorienting the 
policies of the last fortyfive years and trying to 
accomplish a market-led domestic economy and a 
liberal trading regime to overcome a macro-economic 
crisis, while also trying to ensure that the base of the 
Indian social pyramid does not remain isolated and 
deprived of this great transformation. We are also 
Striving to ensure that the Indianness of our people, of 
their moorings and their pride in their timeless identity, 
is in no way diminished. 

India, like the city of Berlin and the German nation- 
State, possessed renown as a cultural centre from 
where “liberal energies and great accomplish-ments” 
sprang. The harmonising of our energies today to 
collective accomplishment will prove us at least worthy 
of the heritage to which we are heir, a heritage of 
which this great institution has been a witness and a 
participant. Fa 
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Rebuffing Interference 


EDITORIAL } 

he Narasimha Rao Government needs to be commended for its bipartisan 
T approach on Kashmir displayed both in the induction of the Leader of the 

Opposition in Parliament as the head of the Indian delegation to the 
session of the UN Human Rights Commission at Geneva as well as the move to 
unanimously adopt a resolution on Kashmir in both the Houses of Parliament. It is 
noteworthy that Atal Behari Vajpayee did not speak at Geneva as the BJP 
spokesman airing the views of his party but as the accredited representative of 
the Indian people highlighting their united resolve to rebuff any foreign inspired 
attempt to tear off Kashmir from the rest of India. Likewise the resolution on 
Kashmir adopted in Parliament while echoing the same resolve unequivocally 
demanded an immediate halt to the Pakistani support to terrorism in the Kashmir 
Valley. 

The Parliament resolution was timely in the sense that when Pakistan had 
gone ahead with its efforts to internationalise the Kashmir issue raising the bogey 
of human rights violations in the State it was necessary to expose |slamabad’s 
double-speak. By pointing to the “pitiable conditions and violations of human 
rights and denial of democratic rights and freedoms of the people in those areas 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir which are under the illegal occupation of 
Pakistan”, the resolution has correctly focussed attention on the Islamabad 
regime's scant regard for civil liberties, a point easily comprehensible to any close 
observer of the record of Pakistan since its birth in 1947. 

The resolution concludes with Parliament's firm reiteration, “on behalf of the 
people of India”, that “any attempt from any quarter to interfere in the internal 
affairs of India will be met resolutely”. This is implied as the Indian response to 
the overt US attempts—from John Mallot to Robin Raphael to President 
Clinton—at interfering in an essentially domestic issue. Indeed the US 
Administration’s open assault on this score has few precedents: for the first time 
in many years the Clinton team has called into question Kashmir’s accession to 
India, something which goes far beyond crying hoarse over the Indian security 
forces’ violation of human rights in the Valley. 

in view of such a blatant interference in Indian affairs it was incumbent on the 
part of Parliament to identify the real source of the strength Islamabad has lately 
acquired in its nefarious game in Kashmir: Washington. This is where the 
Narasimha Rao Government's hesitation—obviously due to the pressure of the 
Fund-Bank lobby in the Finance Ministry—merits unamtiguous criticism as has, 
been aptly done by the Left parties (whose representatives did not, however, 
oppose the resolution in the interest of unanimity in the current context). The 
point to note is that had the Clinton Administration been more circumspect and 
diplomatic in its pronouncements any direct reference to the US could have been 
avoided. But when the White House does not mince words to attack India there is 
no reason for New Delhi to fight shy of calling a spade a Spade. 

This reluctance to openly decry the US steps was reflected more pathetically 
in the President's Address to Parliament. While noting the “very positive” 
response to India’s policies of economic liberalisation the President meekly stated 
that “we look forward to working with the United States towards mutual 
understanding, including on those issues on which such understanding needs 
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enhancement”. Such a statement runs against the 
sentiments of the Indian public. Indeed ft is bound to be 
interpreted as South Blocks spinelessness not only 
inside the country but in Washington as well. That is 
precisely why Robin Raphael has the cheek to insist on 
coming to New Delhi even after it has been conveyed 
that she was unwelcome here. 

While appreciating the Prime Minister's approach of 
projecting the national consensus on Kashmir it must be 
pointed out that such reluctance to stand up to the 


world’s sole surviving superpower does little credit to this 
country whose people were able to throw off the yoke of 
mightest colonial rule through spirited non-violent mass 
resistance in which millions were moved by the greatest 
revolutionary of our times. What is more, it has the 
potentiality of sending wrong signals that would only help 
to erode India’s credibility in the comity of nations in 
general and among the developing states in particular. 
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Significance of Agni’s Success 
A DEFENCE SPECIALIST 


intermediate range missile, Akash and Trishul 

surface to air missiles (SAMs), and Nag, the anti- 
tank missile, show that delayed though they may be, 
these vital components of the Integrated Guided Missile 
Development Programme are close to accomplishing the 
strategic assigned mission. With the investments that 
have been made in the programme, it is time to expect 
results. 

And the results are coming. Prithvi, of which there are 
to be two versions—one with a warhead of 1000 
kilograms and a range of 150 kilometres and the other 
with a warhead of 500 kilograms and a range of 250 
kilometres—has begun to be introduced into the Army 
artillery regiments, dramatically changing the available 
firepower and tactical doctrine. It is a new weapons 
system in the arsenal. 

However, lack of spare parts for air defence missiles 
of Soviet origin pose a problem. This could have an 
effect of reducing the deployability of large sections of 
the extremely effective Pechora, Kwadrat and Strella 
mobile missile batteries, each of which have specific 
roles in point defence and the sanitisation of the 
battlefied from enemy air attacks. Most of the batteries 
have long service lives left, but the acquisition of spare 
parts and mid-life overhaul facilities have been disrupted 
by the unstable conditions in Russia and the CIS 
countries which affect both availability and pricing 
arrangements. Usually, even money cannot immediately 
secure the services because of local disruptions in the 
supplier-nation. 

In view of this, and in the interest of national de‘ence 
there is an urgent need to boost the Indigenous 
programme so that the Trishul and Akash are 
manufactured and deployed soon, so that the money 
which would go for spares and refurbishment of the 
former Soviet missiles can be converted into a long- 
range investment in the indigenous systems. The 
advantages of this strategy are obvious. it will end 
dependence on foreign sources of supply of this critical 
component of national defence. 

The cost of foreign purchases of military hardware is 
growing beth in terms of cash and political disabilities. It 


he chain of successful test flights of the Agni 


is, therefore, more prudent to utilise the full potential of 
our investment in self-sufficient growth that was made in 


the past decade and which have now started producing” 


fruit. The amount of money that would be utilised to buy 
spares and servicing facilities for the imported missile 
systems can better be utilised to accelerate bulk 
production and deployment.of indigenous missiles. The 
transition can be so managed that the Indian missiles 
are inducted into frontline duties, and existing batteries 
of imported missiles can be utilised to maintain the 
others of the type. 

There will, thus, be a gradual attrition of the imported 
missiles, while their place is taken by the more modern 
Indian missiles. There will be no disruption of the air 
defence ground environment system {(ADGES). In fact, it 
will be modernised and technologically upgraded at the 
same time because the two surface-to-surface versions 
of the Prithvi are by themselves a quantum jump in long- 
range interdiction of enemy lines of communication, vital 
areas and troop concentrations. fts Air Force version will 
cover the high-altitude threat up to 100,000 feet, averting 
the threat of high-altitude reconnaissance by the enemy. 

The other two SAMs, Akash and Trishul, are medium- 
range and short-range, respectively. Akash represents 
truly frontier technology of the class of the American 
Patriot missile. It has the ability to scan and track and 
attack several enemy targets simultaneously. Trishul's 
quick reaction capability will for the time being complement 
that of the OSA-AKs and Strella missiles till they are 
phased out. Between them they cover the three layers of 
the battlefield environment. 

Agni's tr-:e-flight demonstration phase has been 
successfully completed (for which Dr A.P.J. Abdul 
Kalam, the Director of the Defence Research and 
Development Laboratory, and his team deserve whole- 
hearted compliments). its efficacy lies in imparting 
confidence to the Third World nations which are on the 
superpower hit list. Its range, accuracy and mix of 
warheads will effectively counter any attempt to try and 
pull an iraq on India. The present phase of “coercive 
diplomacy” against this country will have to be tempered 
in the light of this new indigenous and cost-effective 
missile defence capability. a 
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Caste Persists even in Left Base 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 


When you are a Bear of Very Little Brain, and you Think of 
Things, you find sometimes that a Thing which seemed 
very Thingish inside you is quite different when it gets out 
into the open and has other people looking at it. 

—A.A. Milne, The House of Pooh Corner 


inabandhu Mitra whose play Nil Darpan 
became a cause celebre in the late nineteenth 
century Bengal wrote a farce called Sadhabar 
` Ekadoshi. it opens with a scene set in a garden with 
Nimchand—talented, learned but utterly dissolute 
—discussing Atal—good-for-nothing son of a rich 
man—with a common friend. The common friend 
comments that Atal has taken to drink and wonders 


—f about what the society for the prohibition for 


“drinking is doing. Nimchand replies with the 
memorable words, “Creating a concourse of 
hypocrites.” 

Nimchand’s words could easily be used as an 
epigraph for the entire nineteenth century project of 
social reform in Bengal. 

‘It is known that Rammohun Roy, whic 
campaigning to eradicate the caste system, actually 
retained the symbol of his upper caste identity—the 
sacred thread. The Tagores of Jorasanko were 
Brahmos but when it came to marriage they always 
chose brides and grooms from Brahmin families. 

We have it on the testimony of the painter 
Binodebihari Mukherjee that in Santiniketan, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s abode of peace, there were 
separate eating arrangements for Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins. The former were served a finer 

“variety of rice. 

In 1931 more than 99 per cent of the Bengali 
Hindus mentioned their caste status when the 
census enumerator Knocked on their doors. The 
enlightenment and Westernisation which was the 
hallmark of the Bengal renaissance failed to remove 
the marks of caste. 


+ 


BENGALI society retains its caste identities more 
than one hundred years after its elites took on a 
project of reform and enlightenment based on the 
‘canons of reason and modernity. The manifestation 
of caste may not be as blatant or as violent as in 
Bihar or in what is referred to as the cow belt. But it 
is at present more insiduously in the mores of social 
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behaviour and attitudes. The Marxists who have 
been ruling West Bengal for more than a decade- 
and-a-half only delude themselves by denying this 
aspect of reality. 

The overt presence of caste is visible in the 
tangible forms of domination and subordination. 
Marks of inequality and subservience are conveyed 
by birth and sanctified by custom. The shadow of a 
Sudra on a Brahmin’s body thus becomes polluting 
and the raising of the head by a lower caste in the 
presence of a higher caste is read as a sign of 
insubordination. The world of caste is a world 
governed by codes. 

in North India, this ritualised inequality was 
fortified by the powers of landlordism. The secular 
powers of a thakur claiming Rajput descent is 
fortified by the religious powers of the priest over 
the lives and bodies of the lower castes. The 
punishment for transgressing the limits set by the 
power and ritual status is heavy. 

Reports of frequent burning of Harijan villages 
from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh bear witness to the 
failure of the Indian state—the engine of modernity— 
to intervene in this arena. 

In Bengal, rarely does caste articulate itself on 
the body. While this may be the “trickle-down” 
legacy of the nineteenth century reform movement, 
it is also true that the upper caste elite of Calcutta 
tended to keep their activities aloof from the lower 
castes. The upper caste bhadraloks formed an 
exclusive status group which dominated public life. 

A list of respectable families of Calcutta compiled 
in 1881 had only ten names, out of the total 60, 
which belonged to lower castes. Even today, the 
professions and the leadership of most political 
parties are dominated by the upper castes. 

This phenomenon dating from the second half of 
the nineteenth century is double-edged. The colonial 
state and the Indian state theoretically opened 
education and occupations to all castes. This had 
the natural consequence of stirring status aspirations 
among the lower castes. 

The reality, however, served to make them 
acutely aware of their own social deprivation. The 
lower castes strove to rid themselves of their 
handicaps through greater horizontal mobilisation. 
Ironically, this served to reinforce caste identities. 
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Caste became a unit for political mobilisation, a 
platform for making demands on and to put 
pressure on the government. g 

The process of modernity which should have 
actualised bourgeois equality produced conflicting 
claims by different caste groups. These identities 
and these claims were no longer articulated on the 
basis of dharma or ritual but as secular demands 
upon the state. On the economic. sphere the 
emergence of capitalist agriculture and forms of 
wage labour fortified the social structure 
characterised by the upper caste landlord- 
moneylender and the lower caste landless labourer. 

Caste politics asserted the backwardness of 
castes in the caste hierarchy to press its demands 
for r servations and other discriminatory privileges 
on the state. The upper castes, to secure their 
privileges, took recourse in the discourse of 
bourgeois equality: the principle of equal opportunities 
based on merit. The conflict between homo 
hierarchicus and homo equalis, as the controversy 
over the Mandal Commission recommendations 
showed, still remains unresolved. 

The response of the upper caste Bengali society, 
like that of an ostrich, was to bury its head in the 
hope that the storm would pass. Caste was a 
matter for the North Indians untouched by the 
progressive impact of a renaissance. By ignoring it, 
as it had since the nineteenth century, the bhadraloks 
thought caste would disappear. Self-awareness 
does not come easy to an intelligentsia tutored by 
colonial enlightenment. 


+ 


THE self-anointed halo of enlightenment of the 
Bengali upper castes was refurbished by its Marxism. 
Marxist wisdom saw caste as an element of the 
superstructure which was the relic of a bygone era. 
It was the ghost of pre-capitalist formations haunting 
the passage to modernity. 

Bengal had been the first to feel the magic touch 
of progress under British dispensation and had 
been transformed by what Karl Marx himself had 
described as the “unconscious tool of history”. It 
was in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, where the process 
of modernisation had been slow and halting, that 
. caste was important. In Bengal, the comrades 
fondly believe, politics and society are informed by 
more sophisticated notions of equality, democracy 
and caste. 

The opposite side of upper caste exclusivity was 
the formation of associations by Namasudras, 


Mahishyas and Rajbansis. These associations 
pursued their own interests and expressed their 
own aspirations. 

Marxism is perhaps the only ideology which has 
managed to form a bridge between the upper 
castes and the lower castes. However, caste 
divisions have been overlaid by a division between 
leaders and followers. The support base of the 
Communist Party of India-Marxist is the small- 
holding peasantry and landless labourers, all of 
whom belong to the lower castes. The leadership of 
the party is predominantly urban middle class 
belonging to the upper castes. This contradiction is 
held together by the politics of loaves and fishes. 

The party leadership survives as parasites on the 
surplus created by the peasantry. But instead of 
appropriating the!entire surplus they permit the 
resources to filter down to the level of the panchayat. 
The political formation which the CPI-M leads is in” 
no way based on a sense of empowerment on the” 
part of the lower castes and the subalterns. Such a 
consciousness of power would be a challenge to 
the leadership of the CPI-M. . 

It is in the fitness of things that the CPI-M is now 
trying to project itself as being a part of the 
nationalist mainstream to appropriate figures from 
the nineteenth century pantheon. The upper caste 
character of the party leadership is at least one 
thing it has in common with the nineteenth century 
protagonists of reform. 

Caste as upper class exclusivity has always 
been present in the public life of Bengal. The 
Marxists underplay caste to hide their hypocrisy. 
They do so at their own long-term peril. E 

(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 

For the last few months we have been getting numerous 
letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in receiving Mainstream. 

We request you to turn to the back cover of Mainstream. On | 
top on the extreme left you will find two dates, for example .„ | 
October 15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our copies on either 
of the two dates. Normally. our despatch is done on every Friday 
morning. If you fail to receive your copy on time, | am afraid, the 
postal authorities and their coordination with the railway 
authorities must take the blame for it. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal authorities at 
the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them your letters and are 
awaiting a response from them. As soon as we hear from them 
we shall put it in Mainstream for the benefit of our readers. 

Meanwhile, we appeal to our subscribers to keep faith with 
us. The mere fact that we get agitated’ letters when a copy does J. 
hot reach on time shows us how they look forward to receiving } 
Mainstream and we on our part shall always endeavour not to 
disappoint them. 

Manager, Mainstream 
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Growing Political Degeneration 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


t is perhaps a truism to say that not only 
India, but in fact no country in the world has 
the leadership it really deserves. 

The spectacular downgrading of the image of 
President Clinton, both at home and abroad, 
fortifies this impression very convincingly. At a time 
when the world is transiting into the new-epoch of 
the technological revolution, the chief executive of 
the world’s leading power of the day is expected to 
provide a leadership of the highest quality. In effect, 
what has actually turned out is the image of a 
muddle-headed mediocrity entrusted with the most 
ormidable power in history. Not to speak of a new 


f 
BK. world order, one wonders whether President Clinton 


has a clear vision of the world as it is today. 

From Roosevelt to Clinton, this decline in the 
calibre of political leadership is not confined to the 
United States of America. No continent today can 
-claim to have a leader who commands confidence 
and respect beyond the frontiers of his own country; 
and many of them do not enjoy it even at home. 
One may say of Nelson Mandela as being an 
exception but he is yet to be tested as the wielder 
of power. 

Against this background, there is no room for 
lamenting that our country today has been unable 
to throw up a leader who can really claim the 
support and respect of his countrymen as a whoie, 
that is, those beyond the ken of his own party or 
establishment. Rather, the trend today is to extend 
political recognition to those who claim the support 
‘of his caste or community. 

Very often one hears that the Prime Minister of 
the day does not command allegiance beyond his 
own party. In fact, the minus point for Narasimha 
Rao is that within his own party, he is all the time 
being hamstrung by rivals trying to dislodge him. !n 
terms of popular charisma, no leader today 
irrespective of party affiliation, can claim to command 
an all-India, national appeal. 

This is the case with leaders of all the parties in 
the political arena today. Most of them are good 
enough for their own States but hardly the mettle 

_ that makes one a national leader in the true sense 
of the word. Whether it is Jayalalitha or Jyoti Basu, 
‘Biju Patnaik or Sharad Pawar, not to speak of 
Karunakaran or Chimanbhai Patel and all the rest of 
them—they may be important in today's civil tist but 
does any of them measure up to the celebrities who 
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ruled both at the Centre and the States on the 
morrow of independence? 

The decline in the quality of politics is not 
confined to the poor turnout of personalities at the 
helm of political parties, but in the standing and 
competence of the parties themselves. There were 
occasions in the history of many countries that the 
strength and competence of the political parties 
could make up for the paucity of outstanding 
leaders and save the country concerned from any 
crisis or catastrophe. This could be seen in the 
history of both Britain and the United States: not all 
the Prime Ministers and Presidents possessed the 
genes of a Churchill or a Lloyd George, Jefferson or 
Lincoln. If we look around the world today, whether 
it is in China or Japan, France or Germany, the 
strength and durability of parties more than the pre- 


“eminence of the personalities that, by and large, 


determine the destiny of a country today. This is not 
to deny the importance of a Kohi or a Mitterrand, 
but they do not come up to Willy Brandt or De 
Gaulle in their best days. 

This is precisely the point at issue about India at 
this juncture. There may not be a Nehru or a 
Jayaprakash, a Maulana Azad or a Rajaji, a 
Prakasam or a B.C. Roy, but this lag could have 
been made up by the standing of the parties that 
run the ruling establishments of today. It is worth 
taking a look round the entire Indian political 
spectrum as it is today on this score. 

A noteworthy feature of Indian politics today is 
the amazing erosion in the standing of political 
parties in the eyes of the public. This is true of all 
parties, not of just one or two at the top of the list. 
The Congress, being the leading party, needs to be 
treated first. Its decline has become chronic. in the 
twentyfive years since the great split of 1969, the 
Congress has not had any rejuvenation at all. When 
Indira Gandhi threw out the old guard by a 
combination of striking policy measures at the 
government level and Machiavellian craftiness at 
the party level, there was the opportunity and the 
expectation for her to build up a well-run democratic 
party. But she never cared to build the party as 
such, she turned it into an apparatus for personal 
rule which soon degenerated in a chain of command 
from the top and studded with trusted yes-men at 
the bottom. Rajiv Gandhi had also the itch to rebuild 
the party as could be noted in his Congress 
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centenary speech against the power-brokers within 
the party, but this urge did not last long and the 
party became more rickety when the crisis struck 
the leader with the Bofors kickback scandal. When 
Narasimha Rao became the Congress President in 
1991, he began by holding elections to different 
bodies within the party organisation, but all this 
came to a sudden halt at the Tirupati Congress next 
year and the time-honoured factional politics have 
raised its head in practically all. the States. 

In the normal circumstances, a party suffering a 
setback makes renewed efforts at regrouping its 
forces. But not so in the Congress, as could be 
seen in the key State of UP where in the latest. 
elec'ions in November-December, the Congress 
farea far worse than in 1989. In the States of south 
India where the Congress is supposed to be better 
placed than in the north, what is the position? In 
Karnataka, dissidence within the party recently took 
the form of rebellion; in Tamil Nadu the divisions 
within the party have not been patched up despite 
the rift with Jayalalitha. In Kerala and Andhra, 
dissidents are palpably active and so are they in 
Gujarat. The party functioning has continued by and 
large in the same old fashion—centring round the 
leader—with no sign of any renovation. 

The second largest party is the BJP, long noted 
for its well-knit party organisation. The adventurism 
over the dismantling of the Babri Masjid on December 
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6, 1992 landed itself in a political crisis—the tussle 
between the moderate parliamentarians and the 
militant fanatics—which lost for it three State 
Governments in the December elections. Signifi- 
cantly, the crisis within the party has been intensified 
since this setback in the Assembly elections. 

As for the Janata Dal, it has gone far beyond the 
State of disintegration, it is virtually in a state of 
decomposition. The irony of it all is that its clarion 
call for Mandal reservations has been picked up by 
other parties; but on its own, it has gone down 
miserably at the polls, and the terminal stage in its 
disintegration has come after the poll reverses. 
Although the Janata Dal Ministry is holding out in 
Bihar, with Laloo Prasad earning a charisma, the 
caste obsession has come in the way of unifying 
the party or the people under the party rule. 

The newly-formed alliance between Mulayam 
Singh and Kanshi Ram has enabled it to capture 
office in UP but this is largely because all the other 


parties were deadset to keep the BUP out of power.” 


Since then, the record of disturbances, both, caste 
and communal, have hardly ensured longevity of 
the Mulayam Ministry—rather, UP has the danger 
of being turned into a bloody battle ground of 
communal and caste violence. 

In the Left, the CPI-M is facing trouble. The 
Gowri episode has damaged its standing even 
outside Kerala. in its traditional bastion of West 
Bengal, signs of decay have come up. The exposure 
of CPI-M members having links with the underworld 
gambler Rasheed has been a big blow to its 
reputation. The intolerance of local party cadres 
resulting in the killing of a school headmaster by 
some of his‘CPI-M colleagues has come as a great 
shock to the Bengali intelligentsia, which has hardly 
been impressed by the State Government patronising 


the filmi vulgarity of Choli-ke-Peechaye as cultural. 
entertainment. Altogether, hardly a sign of good À 


health. 

The poor state of political parties coupled with 
the dearth of outstanding leadership on the political 
scene leads one inexorably to the position that the 
way-out of this depression lies in the leaders of 
these political parties putting their heads together to 
enable the country to face the formidable challenges 
that confront it. It need not be a national government 
of major parties, as that itself demands Courage and 
self-confidence of the highest level on the part of 
each and every partner. But the golden rule of 
national consensus seriously taken up in a business- 


like manner can certainly be observed. The urgent . 


need for such an arrangement can hardly be 
ignored at this critical juncture of the country’s 
destiny. 

(Courtesy: Hindustan Times) 
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_ Crisis Management: High Command Style 
SANDEEP SHASTRI 


ecent developments in Karnataka politics— 
Rie specifically Congress party politics— 
have attracted nation-wide attention and could be 
termed as having been unprecedented in the history 
of the politics of the State. These events need to be 
assessed in the backdrop of three critical factors. In 
the first place, the nature of the mandate secured 
by the Congress party in the 1989 Assembly 
elections has to be borne in mind in any analysis of 
the emerging political scenario in the State. Further, 
the internal dynamics of the Congress party must 
also be taken’ cognisance of, while seeking an 
explanation to the political convulsions that 
“confronted the State. Finally, the impact of the 
political crisis on the working of the parliamentary 
system of government in Karnataka cannot be 
ignored. 

The 1989 Assembly elections in Karnataka saw 
the Congress party returning to power after a gap of 
nearly seven years. The party secured a three 
fourths majority in the State Assembly having won 
176 of the 222 seats for which elections were held. 
The voters had unequivocally endorsed the claims 
of the Congress party and had fondly hoped that 
the infighting and instability witnessed during the 
Janata party rule would be a thing of the past. Such 
optimism amongst the voters could be justified on 
the ground that the Congress party had explicitly 
stated in its election manifesto that if voted to 

mower. it would ensure stability and progress in the 

State. Further, any party which has had to cool its 
heels in the Opposition for seven long years, would 
be expected to take its election promises more 
seriously and honour the verdict of the electorate. 
The Congress party had all factors and forces going 
in their favour’ with the 1989 Assembly elections—a 
fund of goodwill, a steamroller majority in the 
Assembly and an Opposition that had been 
decimated and was in a state of total disarray. 
However, four years after having returned to power, 
the party appears to have frittered away the voters 
mandate. 

Having changed its Legislature Party leader and 

Chief Minister thrice within four years—we have 
now been assured by the Congress leadership that 


The author is Lecturer, Post-Graduate Department of 
Political Science, Bangalore University. 


there would be no change in the State leadership till 
the next Assembly elections—the ruling party has 
been plagued by infighting and internal discord 
which has contributed to a lacklustre performance 
at the governmental level. The Congress Party 
President and Prime Minister, Narasimha Rao, has 
himself admitted that the Congress party's major 
problem in south India, is the internal dissensions 
within the party. It is very clearly, the familiar story 
of a public mandate not respected, a public 
mandate treated with insensitivity and the gradual 
evaporation of public support, all self-inflicted. 

It is beyond the shadow of doubt that the recent 
trends in Congress party politics in the State have 
been triggered off by the lack of inner party 
democracy and a Central leadership that has 
practiced the ‘politics of procrastination’. Open 
rebellion by Ministers against the leadership of the 
Chief Minister and the staging of dharnas on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly by the ruling party 
legislators protesting against the style of functioning 
of the. Chief Minister are all symptoms of the 
disease of hyper-Centralisation that appears to 
plague the ruling party. The ushering in of the 
‘envelope culture-—wherein the party legislators 
unanimously elect the leader whose name is 
mentioned in the envelope brought by the party 
observers (representatives of the High Command)— 
has left the Chief Minister with little initiative and 
contro! over the party. l 


+ 


THE practice of requesting the Central leadership to 
choose the leader of the Legislature Party (and in 
the event of it being the ruling party, to choose the 
Chief Minister), which was ushered in during the 
leadership of Mrs Indira Gandhi, is today an 
accepted norm in the Congress party. Any attempt 
to alter this trend is met with stiff resistance as it 
has become a part of the party culture. This has 
resulted in a situation in which, at the State level, 
mass leaders have failed to emerge in the Congress 
party. In this context it must be stressed that Devraj 
Urs was among the last mass base leaders in the 
party at the State-level. His emergence as a mass 
leader could be traced to the fact that after the split 
in the Congress party in 1969, he was sought to be 
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projected as a State-level leader to-challenge those 
who had opposed Mrs Gandhi’s leadership. Urs’ 
increasing popularity in the State was viewed with 
apprehension by Mrs Gandhi. This was one of the 
main factors that contributed to friction between the 
two and resulted in a final parting of ways. 

Gundu Rao was handpicked by Mrs Gandhi to 
lead the Congress Legislature Party in 1979. She 
was also instrumental in his becoming the Chief 
Minister in January 1980. All the subsequent 
leaders of the ‘Congress Legislature Party have 
been specifically chosen by the Congress High 
Command. During the period January 1980 to 
January 1994—a span of 14 years—the Congress 
Legislature Party has had seven different leaders. 
This includes the seven years when the party was 
in Opposition and the leader of the Congress 
Legislature Party was changed thrice during this 
period. All these changes were invariably dictated 
by dissident activity or the desire of the Central 
leadership to ‘impose’ a new leader. 

Thus, when the nomination of the leader of the 
Legislature Party by the High Command became 
the order of the day in Congress-ruled States— 
especially Karnataka—Chief Ministership depended 
on the blessings of the High Command. The party 
workers, legislators and Ministers came to realise 
that only by pleasing the High Command could they 
occupy or remain in important positions of power. 
Increasing pressure came to be mounted on the 
High Command—especially when it was perceived 
as being indecisive and practicing the ‘politics of 
procrastination’.—by the dissidents to remove an 
incumbent Chief Minister. In this context it is 
relevant to note that during Bangarappa’s Chief 
- Ministership, Veerappa Moily, spoke of the need for 
a ‘major surgery’ —albeit by a ‘Central surgeon’—to 
‘rescue the State administration. Later, after becoming 
Chief Minister, Moily had a taste of his own 
metaphor, when his Deputy called for the intervention 
of the ‘big doctors’ in Delhi to prescribe the 
medicine to cure the State administration. The 
dharna staged by the ruling party legislators on the 
floor of the Assembly to protest against the Chief 
Minister, needs to be seen as part of the pressure 
tactics adopted by the dissidents and an attempt to 
draw the attention of the High Command. 

The 12-point formula put forward by the High 
Command—which has apparently been finally 
accepted by both the loyalists and the dissidents— 
reads more like a list of do’s and don'ts. Further, 
several issues mentioned in the formula are an 
open censure of the style of functioning of the Chief 
Minister. The political developments of the last few 


weeks would only heighten and legitimise the 
intervention of the Central leadership of the Congress _ 
party in State affairs and further weaken the - 
position of the Chief Minister and would add weight 
to the Opposition argument that Karnataka has a 
‘lame-duck Chief Minister’. Such a trend, of hyper- 
Centralisation in the party, would only strengthen 
the argument that local initiative and autonomy are 
being stifled. 

Many among the dissidents in the Congress 
party in Karnataka have discontinued their anti- 
Moily campaign only because of the Central 
intervention and not out of any genuine conviction. 


- Even Rajashekara Murthy has categorically stated 


that he accepted the 12-point formula because he 
was convinced that it had been suggested by 
Narasimha Rao. 

The most telling impact of the recent political 
developments has been on the working of * 
parliamentary democracy in the State. A basic” 
principle of parliamentary democracy is the concept 
of collective responsibility and leadership of the 
Prime Minister/Chief Minister. The sanctity of the 
concept of collective responsibility has been totally 
destroyed in the State during the last few years. 
During Bangarappa’s Chief Ministership, Moily, 
Azeez Sait and K.H. Patil were openly critical of the 
Chief Minister even while continuing in the Cabinet. 
More recently, S.M. Krishna and the other dissident 
Ministers have questioned Moily’s leadership even 
while continuing as Ministers. Ministers absenting 
themselves from Cabinet meetings has become a 
common phenomenon. Ministers have publicly traded . 
charges and the Chief Ministers.have not intervened. 
The situation has come to such a pass because the 
ultimate decision-making is done at the High 
Command level. A Congress Chief Minister finds it% 
difficult to remove any Minister without consulting 
the High Command. The recent example of Moily 
recommending. the acceptance of the resignations 
of the dissident Ministers and subsequently 
withdrawing the advice on instruction from the High 
Command bears testimony to this fact. 

What is seen in Karnataka today—more speci- 
fically within the Congress party—is the ‘politics of 
remote control’. As long as the strings of control are 
in the hands of the Central leadership of the party: 
such crises are bound to surface from time to time. 
The ‘leave-it-to-the-High-Command’ style of 
Congress crisis management would, in the long run, _ 
jeopardise the interests of the party. The moot 
question is: can the party break free of a tradition 
that has been religiously followed for the last two 
decades? í E 
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Marx, Fukuyama and ‘End of History’ 


ANIL RAJIMWALE 


ukuyama’s “end of history” has generated lot of 

debate, and naturally so. Not entirely new, the 

thesis has re-emerged with added vigour and 
freshness in the backdrop of the failure of the biggest 
attempt to create a new society. The debate, at the 
present new level, centres on reinterpreting, tracing its 
motive forces anew and disceming its possible future 
outlines. 

Fukuyama's arguments cannot be simply brushed 
aside as of no consequence, as some authors' have 
tried to do. It is another matter that one may or may 
not agree with everything he has tried to say. 

Francis Fukuyama’s book (1992)? is a revised and 
‘vastly improved version of his 1989° and subsequent 
“articles/interviews and debates thereon. 

Before we take up the “end of history”, a point 

about Marx's interpretation of history needs mention. 
There are two versions of Marxism in the context of 
history: 
. One: Materialist conception of history, the original 
discovery, which basically traces the historical motion 
to the movement of productive forces giving rise to 
particular social configuration, in particular relations of 
production at certain critical moments. This dialectical 
interpretation has several other aspects but the 
centrepoint is the conflict between the above two 
elements (aspects). 

Two: Class struggle is the driving force of history. 

Normally, there need not be a division between 
these ‘two’ interpretations. In fact, the second is part 
and parcel, and a derivative, of the first. But the actual 
evolution of Marxist and working class movement has 

BE: the class concept off the materialist conception of 

istory, and evolved, and then ossified, it into a 
«detached, ideological and fixed and hence idealist 
=concept. — 

The first one—the materialist conception of 
Bhistory—class concept included, is the real scientific 
kool of analysis. It largely stands valid at this point of 

‘ime but is simultaneously undergoing vast transfor- 
mation under the impact of rapid spread of 
communications and information and toss of primacy 
3f production. 

Fukuyama enriches our understanding of history by 
vointing out several other sources of its movement. 
"mong them is the ‘thymos’* expressing emergence 
at consciousness of self-worth and the struggle to 
weserve and elevate it leading to the situations of 
xsothymia’ and ‘meglothymia’, that is, of equilibrium 
und its disturbance. ‘Thymos’ is an element constituting 
«ot only the individual but also a community. 

The new data make it imperative to go further into 


the far more complex dynamics of history than is 
generally recognised. The Marxist versions have, on 
the whole, ignored the role of ideas and consciousness 
and of subjective factors. Though Marx himself 
emphatically pointed out the active role idea in the 
making of history, he, by contextual implication, had to 
emphasise the role of objective factor residing outside 
idea. He was after all tracing the sources of ideas, 


which led him to investigate sources of motion 


operating in matter or the object itself. In the process, 
he had to come in conflict with the idealist interpretation 
of history and negate it. It led to the singular discovery 
of the materialist conception of history. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that ideas, 
having emerged out of the social-natural being, have 
moved the peoples and nations, as is evident from 
Engels’ seminal work on religion. He shows that early 
Christianity, far from being the “opium of the masses”, 
was a great mover of the masses, raising the banner 
of revolt, against exploitation, oppression and the past, 
in the same way as the ‘communities’ or the 
organisations of the First intemational (The International 
Working Men's Association). Thus he sets the record 
straight regarding the “opium” and clarifies Marx's 
expression which has always been tom out of context 
by both the supporters and opponents of Marxism. 

By the way, Engels’ presentation also contains the 
opposite potentialities of the modem proletarian 
movement itself evolving into a conservative and 
fundamentalist force (‘new religion’) which is what it 
has become.’ 

To the extent that the human element of the 
productive forces develop, classes crystallise causing 
class struggle contributing major elements to the 
production relations; to the extent means of production 
and communications evolve, society exists and evolves; 
to the extent people group around in increasing 
complexity and dialectics in communities, nations and 
world society, they are able to make use of totality of 
achievements of civilisation. History evolves through 
its own highly ramified and exceedingly complicated 
dialectics of the richest kind, and not through decreasing 
dialectics to which Fukuyama traces the “end of 
history” with the help of Hegel. Fukuyama competes 
with traditional Marxists in misinterpreting dialectics. 

Fukuyama, therefore, is wide off the mark when he 
takes the help of Hegel and Kojeve to present history 


- as the result only of conflict in 'thymos’. He forgets that 


Hegel very nearly discovered historical materialism 
and had begun dealing with the role of tools (means of 
production) in human practice.’ Jt needed a Marx to 
enable historical dialectics to evolve out of Hegelianism. 
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At the same time, Fukuyama’s “end of history 
needs to be discussed seriously; he has generall 
been misreported. He clearly says® that this does nc 
mean an end of events and social interaction; it is onl 
that the historical process as confinement c 
consciousness and human activity within fixed socic 
historical processes and ordered sequences comes t 
an end. He does not say it in so many words, but thi. 
is what one can infer. When self-consciousness ani 
free society is achieved, history in the establishe 
sense tapers off. 

Fukuyama quotes Alexandre Kojeve’s Introductio. 
To The Reading of Hegel thus: 

History properly so-called, in which men (‘classes’) fight 
among themselves for recognition and fight against nature 
by work, is called by Marx the ‘realm of necessity’; beyond 
is situated the ‘realm of freedom’, in which men (mutually 
recognising one another without reservation) no longer 
fight, and work as little as possible.’ 

These aspirations are shaping up in many sense: 
today: we are witnessing already a constriction o 
productive. forces and of work, and an accelerating 
expansion of information. 

The problem with Fukuyama is that he too, like the 
traditional Marxists, looks back, to Hegel, etc., anc 
avoids the discussion of role of technology which i: 
reducing the state and dispersing the civil society 
Unilinear development has certainly come to an end 
But Fukuyama, again in the ideological, traditiona 
manner, tries to reduce the question to that of libera 
democracy in his endeavour to justify the Westem 
particularly American, political system. But in this 
sphere, history is yet to end! 

There can be no justification for capitalism and its 
‘liberal democracy’. History is going beyond it, and 
therefore, beyond both Fukuyama and Marx. Artificia 
socialism, a product of industrialism, has failed 
Industrial capitalism too is coming to an end with the 
logic of industrialism running out. What is emerging ic 
a clearer profile of a civil society with all the omnipresen 
features of the future. ~ 

Hitherto existing history is certainly coming to ar 
end, but in considerably different sense and manne! 
than visualised by Marx and Fukuyama, both. a 
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Engineers as Agent of Change 


P:S. DEODHAR 


a ngineers, during the whole of the twentieth 
century, have unveiled for the world, month 
after month, technological marvels making the 
prospects for mankind increasingly bright. Take the 
case of transportation. Engineers gave to the 
community, trains, ocean liners, subways, 
automobiles and aeroplanes. For communication, 
our predecessors and contemporaries invented 
telegraph, telephone, phonograph, movies, radio, 
television, video recorder, teleconferencing, global 
paging and a whole new world of computers which 
get more powerful, compact, portable and more 
Kaffordable with each passing year. Bridges, tunnels, 
dams and skyscrapers came as construction 
marvels. For the common man, engineers offered 
sewing machines, typewriters, bicycles, matches, 
‘cameras, refrigerators, .electric light and heat, 
airconditioners, washing machines and so forth. 
Such is the history and legacy left for us by our 
professional predecessors. That imposes on us a 
moral responsibility to be the change-agents for 
supporting the liberal, competitive, global industrial 
scene that is unfolding in India. A vast and 
populous country like India will also have a large 
and profitable service industry. But to survive, it has 
no other choice than to establish an efficient 
manufacturing industry within the country. We can’t 
help ourselves but become an attractive source for 
manufactured goods and information products for 
“he world community. That is the challenge before 
us. uo 
The task, howevet, is formidable. We are 
mmediately being pitched against China and also 
‘he Pacific-rim countries. Most of these countries 
vave a great advantage over us. They are disciplined 
societies and discipline is an ideal fertiliser for any 
nanufacturing industry to ensure higher productivity 
and consistent promised quality. Japan, with its 
tighly involved and self-disciplined workforce is a 
ormidable production machine. So is Korea and 
The author who is a distinguished electronics 
. engineer, is a former Chairman of the Electronic 
Commission of India. This contribution is taken 
from the fifteenth Sir R.N. Mookherjee Memorial 
Lecture which was delivered under the auspices of 
the indian Engineering Congress, New Delhi 
(January 3, 1994). 
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Taiwan, who learnt their engineering alphabets from 
the Japanese under whose dominance they were 
for 40 years and later, for another 40 years, they 
worked under military dictatorial rule. In the People’s 
Republic of China, people cannot revolt or strike 
work. Whatever may be the reason for the general 
lack of discipline in the country, our main handicap 
is going to be the trade unions who are sensitive 
about the short-term employee benefits but care 
nothing about either the productivity or the quality 
responsibility. The managements, who are equally 
unimaginative, and self-centred, carry on and live 
with this Cold War. The casualty is productivity and 
quality. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to belittle engineers 
who are involved in creative manufacturing. | recollect 
a story when in 1962, Chairman of Philco 
Corporation, then a leading manufacturer of 
transistors in the US, said in an IEE meeting that 
they should “fet Japan produce transistors. Let the 
Japanese crank them out. The more they make and 
sell, the more the royalties will pour into US 
coffers”. He concluded by saying “let us not seek to 
reproduce objects. Let us seek to produce 
knowledge”. The result of this attitude in the US 
then is for everyone to see today. Research in 
isolation never really thrives. One would need a 
strong manufacturing base to derive commercial 
benefits out of the laboratory research. 

Our other handicap lies in the quality or rather 
lack of it, in engineering education. Institutions here 
are breeding engineering graduates and diploma- 
holders without training them adequately and 
properly. Rapid expansion and commercial approach 
has aided in the further and faster devaluation of 
engineering training. 

The thrust, if at all, is on providing scientific facts 
to be reproduced in examinations. Very little hands- 
on work is included in the training curriculum and 
that too is delivered without any excitement or 
involvement. Practical training has become an 
unlikable formality. In various institutions, such ill- 
trained engineering graduates, in many instances, 
are becoming faculty members immediately after 
graduation without any experience in the industry. 
All engineering training is from the books. It is 
academic, uninspiring and dull. 


[j 


To use these youngsters and to'chisel out of 
them the hidden engineer by chipping off the 
misconceptions, the diffidence, the fear of enterprise, 
is not difficult. But we must work at it. Merely 
accepting or rejecting them on the basis of what 
‘they know would be not only wrong but also unjust 
to the young lads who have been misdirected and 
denied their right to learn. Those who are managing 
these engineering colleges must wake up and 
realise what they are doing to our younger 
generation. In fact, | wonder why the students don’t 
revolt, rather than being unjustly condemned by the 
elders and prospective employers as ‘useless’. The 
blame lies squarely with those who have made 
education merely a business to make money and 
exploit the young aspirants and their parents. 


After 46 years of cumulative decline, we can’t 


hope to switch as rapidly as the World Bank or the 
IMF may want us to. But independent of these 
external pressures, we need’ to speed up as far as 
possible, to catch up with our competitors. 1, for 
one, will keep China under a close watch and try to 
reach their position as soon as possible. We can't 


isolate ourselves without severe handicaps. We did . 


that in the past and so did China. Both of us have 
‘suffered. We should, however, be. alarmed today 
when China attracts 40 times higher foreign 
investment and exports 40 times more than India 
does. Their large export volume is particularly 
significant because China has already become an 
attractive source of merchandise for the world 
whereas India has remained the: least promod 
source on any count. 

We engineers have in front of us serious 
challenges indeed. We must. respond to this 
opportunity to create an efficient manufacturing 
industry which utilises minimum of every resource, 
monetary, manpower as well as time. This will 
ensure competitiveness and profitability. Many 
engineers today, after graduation, join a business 
school. Unfortunately that takes them even farther 
from the shop floor. Business Management courses, 
at .best, train one to be a manager in a service 
industry. It prepares one to wear a white collar and 
involve in trading. It is significant to note that Japan 
and Taiwan have hardly any business schools. In 
fact Japan has none. All Japanese manufacturing 
and trading engineers are company-bred managers. 

- We also cannot hope to. fashion our growth on 


the North American pattern but should evolve our . 


own model that is closer to Taiwan or Korea which 
are primarily manufacturing economies. Yale -or 
Harward Business School graduates are good for 


America. India needs thorough-bred, hands-on blue- 
collared stuff that loves to soil their hands and rub 
shoulders with the team. We need practising . 
engineers who take pleasure in’ solving technical 
problems and can successfully complete constructive 
projects. Prof John Lehmann has said it with a 
sense of euphoria: “Engineers cause comfort, — 
leisure and: equality amongst the people and that 
has imbued men with confidence in themselves and 
in the objectives of their society. Engineers have 
their own pride.” In1978, I- read an article in The 
Japan Times in Tokyo by Dr Hatoyama of Sony 
Corporation which ended on a very confident note. 
He said: “The difficult we do immediately, the 
impossible takes a little longer.” ; 
While our need to face the fiercely competitive 
world by converting our inward-looking and rather 
inefficient manufacturing infrastructure into one that 


‘can deliver high quality products at competitive ~- 


prices could be accomplished with some effort~’ 


` „there is yet another challenge which we can't 


overlook. In the wake of a new realisation of the 
environmental crisis, a reappraisal of the engineer's 
role in the society as a solution-provider would need 
sober reflection and earnest intellectual ‘effort. 
These are the times when everyone wants to make 
money fast and cheap. Even the existing laws and 
regulations to prevent pollution and avoid potential 
hazards are being blatantly violated. Pollution of 
river waters with poisonous: effluents and waste 
products from industries go unpunished. In Delhi 
itself, Lt Governor P.K. Dave recently said that. 
garbage dumping in the once pristine Yamuna river 
nas gone to such an extent that it now consists of 
70 per cent sewage. Engineers of today are 
primarily responsible for this. Corruption, callousness, 
connivance with politicians and money bags is” 
widespread amongst engineers working for a 
regulatory body like the government. | 

There is need for us to self-examine and 
understand what our casual approach to work 
means and leads to. We have to examine whether it 
is right for us to overwhelm professional duty 
towards the public. People we must remember, are 
today defenceless against retaliation or neglect by 
the service-provider,- may it be a public body like a 
municipal corporation or a private pharmaceutical 
industry violating the FDA directives. It’s now time 
for us, engineers, to take to ‘whistle blowing’. 
Blowing the whistle on anyone, when the public 
benefit is at stake, will reaffirm and uphold our 
professional obligation to the society. We can,’ of 
course, overlook the fact that engineers are after 
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all, people made of the same clay as others. 

We also would have amongst us radicals, hawks, 
doves, idealists, pragmatists and such like. But 
more and more amongst us will have to take to 
whistle blowing on industries who pollute, bureaucrats 
and officials who turn a blind eye to actions which 

* would harm the innocent and on politicians who 
perpetuate ecologically undesirable projects. | am 
aware that pledges of virtue have never solved any 
problems. Problems will not get solved through 
such appeals. Technical truths, like the moral 
truths, are elusive and, therefore, we have to rely 

- on an aggressive process. One can only hope that 
those engineers in public service will choose to be 
public-spirited. | arn told that over 80 per cent of the 
towns in India which are lucky to have water, get it 
polluted enough to be classified as ‘potentially 
dangerous’. Outbreaks of diseases attributed to 

\drinking water are happening practically every 

t week. That we have ‘Safe Drinking Water’ as one of 

“the Technology Missions pronounced by the Central 
Government is, of course, of no consequence. 


We must remember that technologists and , 


engineers have solutions. In the Limits to Growth, 
the Club of Rome’s Report of 1971, it has been 
noted that “technological advance would be both 
necessary and welcome in the equilibrium’ state.” 
Indeed conservation itself is an engineering solution 
to promote forestry, horticulture, sanitary engineering 
and other endeavours dear to the heart of 
environmentalists. 
ithink, in a sense, our democracy is on trial, not 
the engineers. Politicians, anxious to retain power, 
pander to the lazy and selfish desires of the society 
elites. Leaders dare not Call for sacrifice except 
when a crisis makes such a posture politically 
populist. In spite of the successive Five Year Plans, 
Be has been little concern for preservation of 
natural resources. The government's lack of foresight 


is not limited to environment. It is also reflected in 


its passivity towards the crises of population, 
casteism, crime, education and many others. As a 
refreshingly new change, however, crisis in economy 
is being tackled with certain finesse and imagination. 
We, as engineers, must see this as an opportunity 
and not as a threat. It is time to use our strengths 
and overcome weaknesses. 

i have personally always enjoyed being an 
engineer. The engineering profession is closely 
linked with the activities of man and the laws of 
mature. | have indulged in poetry occasionally, but it 
‘was usually when logic failed to explain 
circumstances. When one works in Delhi and that 
too with the politicians and bureaucrats, such a 


thing can-happen. It is inevitable then to turn to 
poetry. But still there is a potential in engineering to 
give us a sense of tranquility and peace as we 
switch in our work between creation and 
contemplation. We, as professionals, have to revive 
these intrinsic resources of an engineer. An essential 
element of the profession of engineering is the 
concept of ‘creativity. Whether we are civil, 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, electronic or 
computer engineers, we all design things. But the 
word ‘design’ covers a variety of functions ranging 
from calculating the size of the beam to support a 
certain load, or adjusting a capacitor value to 
achieve higher bandwidth of an amplifier, upto 
inventing a transistor or developing a vehicle to land 
on the moon. By oneself or in a team, an engineer 
always has the opportunity to be creative. 

Some of us are directly involved in research and 
development, some others are involved in planning, 
directing, advising, consulting and teaching. There 
are also many of us who are selling, producing, 
constructing, maintaining, testing and so on. 
However, one way or the other, there are challenges 
in our profession requiring us to be creative. That, 
in fact, is the central mission of every professional 
engineer. With the new important role that we have 
to assume to help our industry compete worldwide 
and be a source of high class merchandise to the 
world, we need to invoke these inner strengths and 
win back our reputation to be agents of change. 
That is today’s challenge. w 
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Women's Image as Projected on Screen 


USHA BAMBAWALE 


ilm is an exceedingly complex medium. It calls 

for creative collaboration between the vision of 
the film-maker, countless technical skills, financial 
investments and many other performing and visual 
arts. Film has captured the human imagination since 
the turn of the century and as a medium of 
communication it has become an integral part of the 
contemporary society. In fact, in India films are the 
opiate of the masses. 

The thrust of this paper is to document the effect of 
cinema as the medium of mass communication in India 
and its projection of woman’s image. The number of 
films made in India in 1990-91 was nearly 850 and on 

n average for the past decade there have been 
approximately 750 films made per year. The intrusion 
of the small screen, the TV, in 1991-92 has.in no way 
affected film-making. In fact the video insurgence has 
increased film production but affected the cinema 
houses that exhibit films. 

The sixteen recognised regiona! languages of India 
produced films for a specific market but what is 
considered a colossal industry in film-making is located 
in Bombay and produces films in the Hindi language. 
These-films are exhibited all over India and also 
abroad. They are considered mainstream cinema, 
block-buster production and money-spinners. 

The aim of this paper is (a) to pinpoint the woman’s 
image as presented in Hindi films; and (b) to examine 
how they influence its women audience. The objective 
of the paper is to locate the areas in which the women 
4 are exploited and to find out if women cinema-goers 
“are able to identify themselves with reel-life situations, 
specially the younger women who are avid cine-goers. 


Methodology 

The films taken into consideration for analysis are in 
the time phase of 10 years, that is, Hindi films 
produced between 1982 to 1992. Films produced 
before 1982 are used for reference and in context to 
typography of the woman's image. The use of a 
questionnaire was made for data collection which was 
administered to 200 women. This had three distinctive 
parts: (1) Film preferences, that is, the type of films 
women prefer. to see; (2) with whom do they see these 
‘films; (3) the significance of the woman's image on the 
„screen; (4) reaction of women to these films. An 
interview with a progressive film-maker was conducted 
to get an idea of the woman’s image from yet another 
Pune. 


The author. is Director, “Streevani", 


angle. Data has been presented in percentages 
wherever. significant. 


Discussion and Analysis 

Analysis of films often reveal some startling facts. 
One of them is that over the years Hindi cinema has 
emphasised on the Hero. He is macho, larger-than-life 
and invincible. Women are only supportive to this 
image and enhance this image as well as the hero's 
ego. The image of the woman in Hindi cinema is 
typographed as the good woman, the bad woman and 
the sacrificial woman. The role that emerges is that of 
a mother or an aunt who is benevolent, the dancing 
girl or an educated foreign-returned woman who is the 
vamp and a girlfriend or a sister who is self-sacrificing. 
While the role changes, the image projected remains 
the same, for example, the vamp may be the sister 
who is jealous and the bad woman may be the mother- 
in-law. The theme is always the triumph of good over 
evil. There is ample violence in the films before evil is 
conquered. 


Woman’s Image 

Analysis of films made in 1982 upto 1991 indicates 
that: 

(1) Woman’s status on this scenario is never clearly 
defined. She may be a rich man’s daughter or a poor 
man’s daughter but her achieved status is missing. 
Only her role is emphasised which is always that of a 
submissive, slavish woman. (Sati Savitri, Pati 
Parmeshwar 

(2) The heroine's educational achievements are 
never clear and the stream of study she pursues is 
always ambiguous and the year of the study is always 
excluded. (Ek Duje ke Liye) 

(3) A woman’s occupation, unless she is a doctor, 
nurse or a lawyer, is never specified. The nature of 
work of an office-going woman is rarely identified. An 
office-going girl seems to have a legitimate excuse for 
leaving her home and romancing with the hero at 
different hours of the day without a thought to her work 
role. (Pati Patni aur Woh) 

(4) A woman's ideals, ambitions are directed towards 
acquiring a husband and worshipping him as God. The 
pattern is, set even when she is being educated. 


-Dialogues such as “why should you study? You don’t 


have to take up a job” (Jawani Diwani) mouthed by the 
mother of a young gir! shows complete disregard for 
education and disrespect for emnloyment. (Yeh Vada 
Raha) 
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(5) A woman educated abroad is depicted as a , TABLE 3 
brazen hussy, smoking, drinking and back-slapping men. - i . Employment 
The doting wife image is that of an ideal Indian woman, 


brought up strictly, obeying her, parents and husband. Employment Frequency Percentage 
(Do Raste) Housewife 43 ; 21.50 
(6) A woman college teacher is often introduced as a lle nen vs se 
rofessio . 
humorous interlude. She is asked silly questions by male Not Employed (Students) 46 23.00 


students and she is shown as a spinster hankering after 
male attention. (Marriage Bureau, Love Marriage) A TOTAL 200 100 
college situation is introduced mainly for a picnic scene TABLE 4 
or a college social. The heroine’s prowess as a dancer or 

` : k Economic Position . 
a singer in a stage show and the hero’s talent as a poet f 









































are exalted. (Holi, Jawani Diwan) These situations used Economic position Frequency Percentage ay 
from the early forties continue to be key sequences ip Aao 
Lower Middle Class 12 6.00 
Hindi films. z 
Midaie Class 123 61.50 
_The commercial cinema in India, by and large, isata Higher Middle Class 16 , 8.00 
fairly primitive level of self-expression. It seeks to attract Higher Class 49 24.50 
the audience by providing rather glib and naive — JOTAL 200 100 
entertainment in order to convert people’s childishness : 
into cash. For the majority of the viewers, film is a sort of . TABLE 5 S 
collective day-dreaming in which they forget their worries Media Habits: See Films With...(*) i A 
and get lost in a world of fantasy, full of melodramatic  —— — æ—æ— — — — — — ~~ ~ 
sentiments, songs and dance, violence and sex. (Ghosh, Education Husband? Donotsee Women/Family 
1991: 179) Men Friends 
Literate 8 3 11 
Women and Violence , S.S.C. 60 22 81 
Violence against women is portrayed in Hindi films Graduates 32 4 25 
which seem to be on the increase. aes k zi He 
(1) Husband beating his wife. (Subah, Ardhsatya) 
(2) Husband disowning his wife and driving her out of TABLE 6 
the house. (Sweekar Kiya Maine) What do women observe in films 
(3) Women raped by the villain. (Insaf Ka, Tarajoo) - i 
(4) Mother-in-law kicking the young daughter-in-law Appreciation of Frequency Percentage 
are acts of violence. (Sindoor Bane Jwala) Acting’ 20 10.00 
Besides these blatant acts of violence today the Dialogue 26 13.00 
music/dance sequence show a greater movement of Cinematography ' 18 ` 9.00 
pulling hands, pushing the heroine about, which are 5 cee 14 7.00 
positively abhorrent. ad 24 12.00 
The questionnaire administered to 200 women have pate ba 38.09 
; q l Cannot say 22 11.00 
given the following results. SS oe ae a ee 
4 TOTAL 200 ’ © 10 . 
TABLE 1 a , 
Age of Respondents i TABLE 7 
00 oe Do the women think that the hero has a better - 
Age groups Frequency Percentage role than the heroine? 
21 to 30 92 46.00 
31 to 40 33 16.50 Answer Frequency ` Percentage 
41 to 50 65 32.50 Yes ; 40 20.00 
51 to 60 10 5.00 No 64 32.00 
TOTAL . 200 400 Cannot say 96 48.00 
TOTAL 200 100 
TABLE 2 
Education TABLE 8 
Is the violence necessary In movies? 
Education Frequency Percentage 
iterates 11 5.50 Necessity of violence Frequency _ Percentage 
RE l i 101 eed Part of the story - 82 41.00 
raves: 4 22.0 Not really needed ; 64 32.00 
Post-Graduates 23 11.50 Cannot sa 54 27.00 
Professionals 2i 10.50 y - i 
TOTAL 200 100 TOTAL 209 100 
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These tables are self-explanatory and indicate that 
educational qualifications or the economic position 
represent priority towards viewing cinema in an 
academic or constructive manner. The film is one of 
tha most effective means of conveying ideas. The 
power of the film medium has been utilised to 
entertain, to educate and to even influence the life 
pattem of the people. Films combine sight, sound, 
motion, drama and message with an impact and can 


`” hold exclusive attention of the audience. In such a 


situation the film becomes a strong communication 
process and can influence to the maximum its audience. 
The qualities of intimacy and ubiquity have been the 
salient characteristics of the film image. It has the 


` power to hold the complete attention of the spectators 


on whatever bit of reality is being shown. in the closed 


- atmosphere the intimacy of the film image is related to 


278 


the camera’s ability to see things in a greater detail 
than the eye can. The impression of ubiquity—being 
everywhere at once—is achieved in parts by the 
cameras apparent freedom to move from place to 
place or to approach and withdraw instantaneously. 
The results of the brief questionnaire indicate an 
intrinsic interest in the fashion of the heroine and no 
justification has been found to the role of the heroine, 
the story or other technical aspects in film-making. We 
have already mentioned that the film image of the 
woman is ambiguous and the audience is teft to 
search for the meaning of the image. The order in 
which the film segments are presented can have 
drastically different dramatic effects allowing each 
viewer to interpret it through her or his instinctive 
response. Film is a versatile means of communication 
and it can produce a desired or undesired response 
through the ideas, experience, education and goals of 
an individual. ; 
.An interview conducted by a woman’s organisation 
in Pune with Shyam Benegal, an acknowledged ‘art’ 
film-maker about the way in which the women are 
presented in Hindi films, elicited a response that he 
believed in the tenets of Manu Samhita. The text of 
this ancient book gave the dictum that a woman 
should always be under the patronage of a man, it 
was, therefore, the duty of the woman to obey her 
father, husband and son. These age-old socio- 
religious norms have not been broken even by the 
new wave film-makers. This may be also due to the 


attitude of the female stars who are not too particular. 


about the role they play. In an interview with a 
magazine a woman activist filmstar like Shabana 
Azmi could not clearly indicate what she felt about 
ihe rape scenes in the films which are many a time 
not essential for the story to progress. Similany, in an 
interview Dimple Kapadia confesses, “When. | see 
the song ‘Jhoot Bole’ | wonder how | ever did it. | 
cringed, but people loved it.” This refers to her scene 
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in the film Bobby where, half-dressed, she danced 
litillatingly to a film song. 


Women Exploited 

The important question that arises is: are women 
exploited in films? The answer is: Yes, they are 
definitely exploited. At two levels, the audience and 
the actress. 

(1) The questionnaire given to the 200 women show 
a preference of viewing social films which are in reality 
tear-jerkers. Women audience is exploited through 
watching these ‘wishy-washy’ films. These films do not 
in any way contribute to elevating woman's position in 
society. In fact, they seem to confirm that women are 
stupid and require to be kept under male domination. 
(Nikkah, Arth) 

(2) The actresses never get an equal amount of 
remuneration as that received by the actors for the 
same type of work. 

(3) Men never parade in the semi-nude as the 
women do in Hindi films. In fact, the dress of the vamp 
is extremely vulgar and the dance movements are 
very suggestive. Because of these very actions and 
dress the men who view Hindi films usually equate 
every woman with the Hindi film heroine. The attitude 
even of an uncouth lout is one of superiority over 
women who are better educated than him. 

(4) The greatest disservice that Hindi films have 
done to women is, they have lowered the status of 
women. 

(5) The abnormal relations of a mother and son, 
their devotion causes problems in the life of young 
married women on the screen and off the screen. 

Though film-makers say that they only depict what 
is in society on the screen, that no more holds true. By 
showing discos or picnics or a hero saving the heroine 
from the clutches of the villain are false depictions. 
The woman is still exploited as a plaything, a doll and 
a weakling. 


Conclusion 

From the analysis of the films made in the last ten 
years, a questionnaire canvassed to 200 women and 
an interview with a film producer proves that a 
woman's image is given the least importance in Hindi 
films. Since she is only a side-kick of the hero, the film 
does not pay much attention to her character, to her 
qualifications or to her profession. She, therefore, 
emerges without a specific identity on the screen and 
is only a support to enhance the image of the hero. 

The women audience who throng the theatres are 
influenced more by the fashion of the heroine than by 
the character or the role. Therefore, women audience 
do not protest to the three standardised characters 
presented by film-makers. Even though film-makers 
say that they are actually presenting the type of 
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women found in society the magnification of these 
characteristics influence the women adversely. Thus 
the women audience are subject to exploitation by 
showing ‘wishy-washy’, so-called family dramas or 
guaranteed tear-jerkers. 

Women prefer to see Hindi films with other women 
and family members in greater numbers than with 
husband and/or men friends. The reasons given by 
them range from being able to identify with the heroine 
and express grief or joy with her with greater jeedom 
when they see these films with the women friends. 
Education and economic position is one indicator of 
the pattern of film-going where the middle classes in 
the greatest number patronise Hindi fiims. 

From the purview of Hindi cinema-makers it is 
evident that film-making to them is a big financial 
venture. It is, therefore, controlled. by commercial 
considerations rather than the demands of art. The 
star system, lavish promotion and publicity campaigns, 
huge budget formula films do not allow them to take 
financial risks. No wonder films aim to please the 
audience by creating a synthetic world of emotions. It 
makes no-~demand on the power of audience thinking 
and ignores art for the sake of commerce. The 
heroines too suffer this. They are paid much lesser 
than their male counterparts for the same job they do 
and often the role offered to the heroine in a film is 
insignificant as compared to the actors in that film. 

Finally, we can say that the film positively has an 


impact on the socio-cultural life of women cinema- 
goers. The cheap superficiality has its effect as can be 
seen from the increase in suicide rates after the relase 
of Ek Duje ke Liye. No doubt, to some extent, the 
fashion conscious female who imitates star styles 
overcomes caste barriers. But the subjugation of 
women, the cruelty and poverty which is their lot have 
an adverse effect on its audience who grows up 
believing that this is what is meted out to women. The 
indoctrination of the inferior position of the woman 
through this vehicle of communication has done an 
irreparable damage to generations of women film- 
goers. Unfortunately the new wave cinema reaches 
only the educated and enlightened film-goers. The 
quality films are meant for film festivals and a few neo- 
artistically tempered people. As a consequence these 
films which have a special relevance for Indian 
audience does not reach the masses. | 
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A Detoured Nuclear Diplomacy - 


GURSHARAN S. DHANJAL 


kraine, after wavering for two years on the nuclear 
m issue, finally yielded to a “unipolar” pressure by 
signing the trilateral treaty (January 13, 1994) along with the 
United States and Russia for the elimination of ali strategic 
nuclear weapons from its soil. All the 176 Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missiles (ICBMs) arid some 1500 warheads aimed 
at the US would be removed under the treaty. In retum the 
US has agreed to write off $ 30 billion bill of Ukraine's oil 
and gas. , 3 
The Ukrainian denuclearisation is significant as the 
thorny nuclear issue had put question marks on the future of 
the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty-| (START-I), START-II 
and the Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty. As 





distinct from the US ‘gunboat diplomacy’ in North Korea 
which failed to force North Korea to accede to the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), in Ukraine the US ‘dollar 
diplomacy’ seems to have paved the way for the agreement. 

Fresh from the success of their combined efforts in 
pulling out Ukraine’s nuclear teeth, Russia and the US have 
wasted little time in formulating plans to put braces on the 
other so-called renegade states, including India and Pakistan. 
In one of the key joint statements issued at the end of the 
two-day summit concluded recently, India and Pakistan 
have been identified as among those countries ‘in the world 
which pose the greatest risk of proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and missile systems, along with the two Koreas 
and countries in the Middle East. 

It is clear that Clinton-Yeltsin joint declaration calling 
upon India and Pakistan to sign the NPT and join a 
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multilateral forum to make South Asia nuclear free is a 
sinister anti-India move. Moreover, the element of theatre in 
Moscow Summit was meant to show the world that Russia 
remains a major power. For this reason, the decisions taken 
by Clinton-Yeltsin combine are to be treated with certain 
reservations. For a start, the agreement between the two 
former adversaries not to target each other with their 
missiles has nothing more than a symbolic significance 
because the missiles can be targeted back in minutes, to 
their original trajectories.: Furthermore, the decision to 
dismantle 1500 warheads on missiles in Ukraine is, however, 
not particularly inspiring, considering the record of broken 
promises on this score. The recent NATO ‘partnership for 
peace’, from which Ukraine is excluded till it gives up its 
nuclear weapons has not provided what the Central and 
Eastern European countries need most—a security guarantee 
against Russia. But on another level this symbolism is highly 
significant because it signals the winding down of the Cold 
War. In effect, the Moscow trilateral agreement ushers in a 
unipolar world with the US as the sole remaining superpower. 

Clinton has achieved a political and strategic goal by 
dangling an economic carrot before the Russians and 
Ukrainians. The US has promised, among other things, to 
buy $ 12 billion worth of uranium from dismantled Russian 
nuclear warheads to fuel nuclear power generators around 
the world. A contract to this effect was simultaneously 
signed between the Russian federation and the US 
Enrichment Corporation, a special corporation created by 
the US Congress in time for the Moscow summit. The 
Corporation is to get 550 tons of uranium from weapons 
dismantled over the next 20 years. That uranium will then by 
converted in Russia to 3800 tons of reactor fuel to generate 
commercial power. In exchange for Ukraine's strategic 
nuclear warheads, Russia has agreed to provide that 
country with fuel for civilian power plants. Ukraine has been 
promised $ 1.2 billion for the uranium from its warheads 
along with aid of half a billion dollars or so. 

Since there has so far been no corresponding commitment 
from the US to dismantle its warheads, it becomes clear that 
Russia and Ukraine are bartering their nuclear arsenals for 
American goods and aid which will help them achieve the 
transformation to a market-economy as painlessly as possible. 
In a sense the world is a safer place than it was when two 
distrustful adversaries faced off in a nuclear high-noon 
showdown. But there is a danger that the remaining nuclear 
superpower will now try to impose its will and nuclear might 
on threshold states like India. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in the joint statement issued at the summit, South Asia 
has been mentioned as one of the regions where the risk of 
nuclear weapons proliferation is high. The pressure on New 
Delhi to sign the NPT is, therefore, expected to mount 
further. : 

Asking India along with Pakistan to become a signatory 
to conventions to ban nuclear weapons tests as well as the 
production of fissile material for nuclear weapons is ironical 
because New Delhi has pressed hard for both since the 
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1950s. Getting Yeltsin to lineup with Washington is no big 
achievement for Clinton. Moscow showed its eagerness to 
join the US and other members of the nuclear club to force 
India and Pakistan to sign the NPT or a regional treaty even 
during the Republican regime in Washington. No doubt, the 
American support is vital for Yeltsin to survive politically 
even in his own country. His international view are suspect, 
especially in India which has experienced his ability to go 
back on a contract, that is, on cryogenic rocket engine 
technology. The Russian concurrence with the US to force 
India to give up its nuclear and missile programmes should 
not be taken as a pacifist urge. Its logic is to kow-tow to the 
US, and its net impact is to endorse the American approach 
of being even-handed with India vis-a-vis Pakistan. 

It is to be noted that even before the Moscow declaration, 
it had been the consistent Western policy to magnify the 
threat of Pakistan's nuclear capability which, as the world 
knows, was developed within the reasonable knowledge of 
Washington. Therefore, it is imperatively pertinent to ask: 
Did the US show an intemperate concern about Iraq's 
nuclear capability because it posed a threat to Israel, and 
did not show a comparable anxiety at Pakistan's nuclear 
option because it was aimed at India and not Tel Aviv? 
Pakistan has declared on several occasions that it would 
sign the NPT only if India did so. This country-specific 
approac!. does not worry the US, but Larry Pressler's 
country-specific law for a nuclear Pakistan causes great 
unease in the State Department. 

Equally strange is lumping the two countries together in a 
reference calling on them to refrain from deploying ballistic 
missiles. At present Pakistan only deploys such missles 
(Hatf-l and M-11) which bring a number of Indian cities such 
as Amritsar or Jaisalmer in their range. India has engaged a 
number of countries, principally the US in a dialogue to 
convince them that while it supports nuclear disarmament, it 
will not be a party to any arrangement which perpetuates 
the division of the world into nuclear haves and have-nots. 
The time has come for India to tell the US that it is prepared 
to discuss the nuclear question, but unencumbered by what 
Pakistan did or did not do in the matter. 

Thus, is urging India to sign the NPT even while calling 
for its indefinite and unconditional extension in 1995, the two 
great powers have shown no willingness to understand this 
or the need for the universal elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction. The official reaction in New Delhi has been in 
favour of a modification of the NPT, even while welcoming 
the general tenor of the declaration. But this is not good 
enough. India should insistently tell the West that considering 
its advocacy of a comprehensive test ban (CTB) and 
production of fissile material, as well as its responsible 
behaviour in not developing nuclear weapons despite its 
proven capability, it should not be treated like an outlaw. 
Hence, as a first step, the embargo on materials for India’s 
civilian nuclear power programme ought to be lifted. 
Disarmament cannot be a one-way street, nor should it be 
discriminatory. ‘| 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her neet:s as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
p propose to`submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
Y impose our own on ‘others: We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
| and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
' on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 
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Latin American Democracies 
Still in an ‘Unconsolidated State’? 


PUSHKAR 


ecent events in Latin America have brought 
R E to the faithfuls of liberal democracy. 
Presidential elections in Venezuela and Chile of 
December last were peaceful and despite incidents 
of violence in countries like Colombia and Mexico, 
most elected representatives feel secure. Earlier, 
the Brazilian President, Collor de Mello, was forced 


` to resign in December 1992 on charges of corruption, 


and his counterpart in Venezuela, Carlos Andres 
Perez, was impeached in June 1993 on similar 
grounds. That the change of government’ in all 
these instances has been constitutional is a positive 
trend, in contrast to the past when it was more 
usual for a change of government or regime to take 
place through a military coup. Yet, most 
commentators would agree that Latin American 
democracies remain in an “unconsolidated state’”.! 
Almost all of Latin America has some: form of 
democratic rule, a far cry from the sixties and 
seventies when generals called the shots. The (re) 
democratisation of the region began in the early 


1980s with one country after another effected a- 


transition to democracy. The demise of authoritarian 


“rule during this so-called “democratic decade” may 


have been hastened by an accompanying economic 
crisis, the worst since. the Great Depression. The 
downward trend of the economy continued through 
the 1980s, so much so that the decade’ has also 
gone down in history as the “lost decade” of 
development. f 

By the end of the 1980s, the optimism generated 
by the resurgence of democracy gave way to grave 


doubts about the ability of these “nascent”, “newly _ 


emergent” democracies to manage economic 
problems. Common wisdom attaches greater 
governmental efficiency to authoritarian regimes 
and considering the fact that democratic, consti- 
tutional rule has never been the forte of Latin 
American countries, scholarly writing came to focus 
on the unstable/uncertain nature of these 
governments and the theme of “crisis of democracy” 
dominated proceedings in seminars and conferences 
just as “crisis of military rule” had in the early years 
of the decade. With the 1980s well behind us, and 


The author is a Lecturer, Centre for Latin American 
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the democratic governments still in place, Latin 
American politics deserves a second dekko. 

Rather than emphasise the military threat to 
democratic politics, analysts are now drawing 
attention to civil-military relations. It is argued that 
the military is unlikely, at least in the near future, to 
Shift its assertion from institutional autonomy to 
political autonomy. While there exists, at best, an 
uneasy alliance between ‘democrats’ and generals, 
a restrained, consensual approach to policy-making— 
though hardly propitious to a greater democratisation 
of the political system—can help ensure that 
democracy takes root. 

However, even ‘stable’ civil-military relations do 
not guarantee democratic rule. The Latin Americans 
continue to be‘impatient with democracy, more so 
where the authoritarian experience was less severe, 
or where, as in Venezuela, an authoritarian phase 
did not interrupt national politics since the 1960s. 
Civil society still knocks at the doors of the 
military—this was true of Chile in 1973 and 
Venezuela in 1992. In the case of the latter, clear 
messages were sent by those opposed to Perez for 
military intervention and ironically enough, two 
coups—in February and in November—failed to 
oust the controversial President. Authoritarians are 
also not any jess popular than elected leaders. 


- President Alberto Fujimori of Peru won a referendum 


last year in favour of a new Constitution and 
increased powers for the executive. Ever since the 
April 1992 self-coup, Fujimori has shown scant 
regard for democratic practices and yet enjoys 
considerable mass support. 

At this stage, a distinction between three related 
processes—demise of authoritarian rule, transition 
to democracy and consolidation of democracy—may 
be made, all of which are part of the democratisation 
package. The retreat of generals need not lead to a 
transition to democracy and where it has, one often 
finds the existence of a “restricted/protected” 
democracy, a situation wherein authoritarian trends 
persist and continue to exercise a decisive influence 
on policy-making. Nevertheless, both the demise of 
authoritarian rule and transition are indispensable 
phases towards a consolidation of democracy. Latin 
American, countries have, until the present, merely 
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undergone a transition to democracy. These 
processes are reversible and Venezuela’s case 
may have been a reminder, like Chile in 1973, that 
even in countries with a long history of democratic 
rule, the armed forces can as easily intervene in 
national politics. 

The events of the 1980s have sometimes been 
explained as a result of the exhaustion of the 
import-substitution industrialisation model of develop- 
ment (prevailing since the late thirties and forties) 
that forced a process of “chaotic adjustment’? and 
along its. way eliminated military regimes and 
introduced, in varying degrees, a free-market, 
export-led growth mode! on the economic side and 
democratic rule in the political arena. An alternative 


and complementary view holds that it was the crisis - 


of the estado de compromiso (compromise state), 
wherein political participation and social mobilisation 
increased but was controlled by the ruling elite, 
translating into the emergence and demise of 
military-authoritarian rule and later to a transition to 
democracy as part of the process of “chaotic 
adjustment”. To that extent, it would seem that 
(re)democratisation is only another phase in the 
attempt to find solutions for political, social and 
economic problems that have plagued Latin 
American countries for several decades now. 

This brings us to the relationship of economic 
performance to democratic regimes. There can be 
no doubt that economic success furthers the cause 
of any regime, even to the extent of enhancing its 
legitimacy. However, Chile provides a good example 
where a good showing on the economic front was 
clearly insufficient to prevent regime change. Since 
the Jate 1980s, several Latin Americanists have 
been alarmed over the future of democracy due to 
deteriorating/stagnant economic conditions. Demo- 
cratic governments have, however, stayed in place, 
demonstrating a remarkable resilience not expected 
of them. It remains to be seen if good economic 
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health can strengthen democracy in Latin America. 
The neo-modernisation theorists could then very 
well say: we told you so. But with an “economic 
miracle” a long way off and the ever-increasing 


numbers. of those marginalised socially and 


economically questioning the policies of their 
respective governments, the political future of Latin 
America remains a blur. 

The debate on democracy in Latin America also 
brings into focus the approaches employed in the 
study of politics. Do generalisations help in a better 


‘appreciation of political phenomena? For example, 


the themes of debt, (re)democratisation and 
economic restructuring are common to all of Latin 
America, yet, it is difficult to locate Mexico or 
Venezuela on the same plane as say, Brazil or 
Chile. On the other hand, to ignore commonalities 
in preference to specifics of case studies would 
tend to, for instance, understate like responses in 
all of Latin America to the so-called “debt-cum- 
development crisis”. Further, one may even question 
the extent to which political outcomes are uncertain 
and conditional, owing more to the ‘structure’ of 


` politics, society and economy, or whether they are 


largely determined by domestic political actors, as 
also international institutions. A discussion of such 
‘basics’ is clearly beyond the scope of this paper 
but deserves far greater attention in the context of 
(re) democratisation. 

it is an uneasy civil-military balance and perhaps 
the high value accorded to “democratic goods”? that 
keeps democracy going in Latin America. These 
“transitional democracies”,*. with little room to 
manoeuvre, are going through troubled times, while 
raising hopes that the region may indeed be able to 
keep the bogey of military rule at bay. The 
weaknesses and limitations of democratic 
governments could easily emerge as their greatest 
strength. E 


NOTES 

1. On the “unconsolidated state” of Latin American democracies, 
see ‘Laurence Whitehead, “The Alternatives to` ‘Liberal 
Democracy’: A Latin American Perspective”, Political Studies,” 
val. 40 (special issue), 1992. 

2. The phrase “chaotic adjustment” is used by Marcelo Cavarozzi, 
“Beyond Transitions to Democracy in Latin America’, Journal 
of Latin American Studies, vol. 24, Part 3, October 1992. 

3. The concept of “political/democratic goods” is discussed in 
Pedro-Pablo Kuczynski, Latin American Debt (Baltimore, 
1988) and Albert O. Hirschman, "The Political Economy of 
Latin American Development: Seven Exercises in Retros- 
pection”, Latin American Research Review, vol 22, no. 3, 
1987. ; 

4. On “transitional democracy”, see Barbara Stallings and- 
Robert Kaufman, eds., Debt and Democracy in Latin America 
(Boulder, 1989}. 
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Meaningless Means, Endless Ends 


NEELESH MISRA 


trange things keep happening in the world. 


At the CHOGM held at Limassol (Cyprus) in 


October last, Secretary-General Emeka Anaoku mooted 
the summit draft declaration, entitled “Towards a new 
global humanitarian order’, as a special theme of the 
conference. The members, notably India, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Singapore, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, furiously 
interpreted this as an attempt to set up “a parallel UN” 
out of the Commonwealth. And the idea got a serious, 
concerted and efficient bashing. 

The argument begs two questions. One—on the 
United Nations, whose role and achievements have 
come under constant. scrutiny and criticism in recent 
times (it has even been said that none of the UN’s 
embargoes achieve their purpose). A current moderate 
view is that while the UN. doesn’t exactly seem to be 
sending its members into throes of ecstasy, the 
Commonwealth would be unjustified too, in arrogating to 
itself a role on UN lines. So while the members who lent 
their boots to the draft were right in saying that we do not 
need a parallel UN, we certainly need the UN, if you 
please—and an independent and impartial UN, thank 
you, not a sub-department of the United States of 
America. F 

But that’s another story altogether. It was the other 
question—on a new world order, and a ‘humanitarian’ 
one at that—that had greater ramifications. Anaoku is 
justified in putting up the proposal because the idea is 
gaining ground that there is no order in the present world 
order. With American influence pervading almost every 
world sphere and organisation from the UN to the APEC 
like never before, the world is gradually realising that 
Uncle Sam foves to bully (isn’t that precisely what 
superpowers are supposed to do? Clinton might ask). 
Right beneath Ghali’s chin, the US has made a mockery 
of everything it stood for (it chose human rights and 
democracy, of all things). The US influence saw the 
world becoming a huge science laboratory: Bosnia- 
Herzegovina was dissected, Pressure Law was applied 
on Haiti, and a messy effervescence was forced in 
Somalia, the logical culmination of an acid plus base 
equals salt plus water reaction. Yeltsin couldn’t have 
whacked Rutskoi, the Afghan war hero, had it not been 
for Washington’s not so covert approval (again, alas, in 
the name of democracy!). Gentlemen, the world is 
becoming a difficult place to live in. 

Wise old Tennyson had told us long ago that the old 
order changes: with the phenomenal events in the USSR 
and East Europe, it certainly did! but he also said that it 
would yield place to a new one—so far, the world 
squirms in a vacuum. We certainly need a continuum—but 


a restructured continuum, with foundational and attitudinal 
changes. The world needs some doctoring. 
So, what are the means? And where are the ends? 


Hobson's Choice 

Any new alignment on the globe cannot be on the 
lines of the past. It cannot be ideological. After the 
debacle of communism, no ideology has manifested 
itself so strongly in a polity, so as to stand up to 
capitalism, America style. No matter how much a section 
of the world demurs, the future belongs to free market 
and liberalisation. Nobody realised it more than Deng 
Xiaoping, “the magician of Communism”, who laid down 
the blue-print of the paradox, ‘market socialism’, which is 
quite successfully at work in China. South Korea and 
Taiwan have long shown the way. In Poland, much to 
President Lech Walesa’s disppointment, the Socialists 
came to power but Prime Minister Waldemar Pawalawk 
has assured that the trudge towards the market will be 
continued, albeit a little slowly. The newly returned 
Papandreau Government in Greece too, will have to 
reconcile ideology and expediency. Even India, a country 
with avowedly socialist goals, has put Nehru in the closet 
and opted for a freer market, liberalisation and full 
convertibility. Any nation not conforming to these 
standards is obsolete, and has no say in the present 
order. North Korea and Cuba, the two most isolated 
countries in the world (and communist not by coincidence) 
are striking examples. 

So ideology is passe. Economy is in, and in a way like 
never before. However, the emerging trend is not only 
towards the economic orientation of polities. Another 
strain needs to be carefully noted. All over the globe, 
regional alignment is at a new high. Geographic 
boundaries are being loosened, and beyond demographic 
prejudices, new trends are emerging. This is a very 


- interesting trend. The American and Mexican Parliaments 


have already passed the NAFTA agreement, that will 
convert the US, Canada and Mexico inte the largest 


` trading bloc in the world. In Europe, the Maastricht 


Treaty, though only after a troubled ratification by 
European partiaments, has been silently enforced and 
another step has been taken towards European unity. in 
the region of the former USSR, the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, positively under Russian dominance, 
is gradually coming to the fore as a powerful regional 
grouping. Notwithstanding ASEAN, SAPTA, SAARC and 
South African Foreign Minister, R.F. Botha’s recent 
suggestion for an Indian Ocean bloc of nations, Asia has 
been slow to register these structural changes in the 
international sphere. While the aforementioned 
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developments cannot be equated with creations of ‘supra 
nations’, they do serve to project regional, rather than 
national identities on the globe, The world should ready 
itself for the fact that twenty years from now, a resident 
of Stuttgart could be writing “European” as his nationality 
on his passport! 


‘When’ and ‘How’ 

` The specifics of this new order will emerge in their 
due course, but all that is said on it is not speculation. 
Any structural change in the world will have to necessarily 
involve not only the political and economic structures but 
also the notional institutions. The major players of this 
structural and attitudinal change are already active. The 
seeds have been sown. The ‘when’ is not in our hands 
but we certainly can speculate on the ‘how’ of a-new 
world order. 

America, obviously, will have a major say in the new 
world polarisation (it has had a say in every world order 
after 1787). The end of the Cold War has shown a new 
face of the US, this picture of .the ‘real’ America has 
become all the more clear in the preceding few months. 
Unrelated as they will sound, two totally different 
American women, Robin Raphel and Toni Morrison, 
served to crystallise the two realities of the US. The 
recent episode involving Ms Raphel and the Instrument 
of Accession does not need repetition. However, the US 
viewpoint is very aptly summarised in what Ms Raphael 
had to say on the first day of her appointment in, what 
appears to be a Freudian slip, she said “we have the 
tools to turn problems into cpportunities to move ahead 
for the good of the countries and people of the region, as 
well as for the United States.” The awarding of the Nobel 
Prize to Ms Toni Morrison (with the subsequent world 
attention on her works) bought home the ‘other’ America, 
the ‘ethno-cultural truth of Black oppression and dual 
standards. The great big America, Vanguard of democracy 
and human rights, suddently appeared to be a big 
hypocrite inside and outside.: These two events were 
small and symbolic at the most, yet they made the US 
seem an uncomfortable compulsion, more vulnerable to 
criticism, and when the future of a new world order shall 
be written, such shall be the commas and full stops. 

Meanwhile the much accliamed NAFTA suddenly 
cordoned off a big chunk of the world, creating, in the 
process, a demographic elite as it were, and analysts of 
international relations saw a new, more powerful 
superpower bloc (based not on polity, not on ideology, 
but on economy) distinctly on the horizon. 


European Story 

~ Europe, meanwhile, has been striving to assume a 
similar protectionist stance. A ‘greater Europe’, a united 
Europe—has become a distinct possibility. Post- 
Communist Europe has seen a big vacuum. The failure 
to create an alternate structure is forcing reversions to 
the old dispensation, fuelled by the difficulties of a 
communist-capitalist transition, the lack of charismatic 


leadership, and, maybe, a sense of nostalgia for the old 
regime. What is needed most is a sense of identification 
and purpose, which could be provided by a European 
Union. The President of the Czech Republic, Vaclav 
Havel, in a recent essay, has outlined the yearning of 
Eastern Europe to be involved in the NATO and other 


_ European activities: “We must take an interest in what 


goes on in the rest of European”. 

With the enforcement of the Masstricht Treaty, the 
journey towards a united Europe has found a definite 
direction. The problems, still, are many—the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism (ERM) doesn’t seem to be working, 
unemployment has crossed 22 million and a common 
currency, leave alone a common foreign policy, seem far 
away. But Europe is by all means poised to become the 
second superpower and the USSR is not exactly going to 
be missed. 

Two superpowers brings us to square one. A third 
power bloc is essential if there is to be a buffer for the 
power struggle. Here lies the catch. The.rest of the world 
sleeps. Who takes the initiative? 

The leadership cannot come from either South 
America or Africa—Argentina has its healing economy 
and Brazil its football to look after; South Africa is putting 
its own house in order; after Babangida, Nigeria is again 
down under Gen. Abacha. Somalia, Sudan and Chad, 
beset with problems of their own, never had a voice 
anyway. Egypt? May be. 

Which leaves Asia to do the good deed—develop a 
bloc of its own, political to begin with and economic 
thereafter. Asia has two major reasons to do so. First, 
world pressure has put it against the wail. China, 
Pakistan, India, the two Koreas, even Israel and the PLO 
have felt the influence. Two, the reasons of a common 
regional identity. Both North America and Europe have 
major groupings that bring the constituents together. 


NAFTA forges a king of Pan-Americanism as NATO ` 


(despite the USA and Canada also being members) and 
the European Union build up a concept of common 
European identity. Asia has no such conglomeration: of 
its own. The ASEAN, SAARC, SAPTA, yes—but a Pan- 
Asian grouping? 

It is imperative, therefore, that Asia takes the initiative 
and carves a niche for itself in a new world: order. 
Several events have taken place which could be utilised 
in that direction—the Palestinian settlement, the Indo- 
Iranian and the Indo-Chinese initiatives, Yitzhak Rabin’s 
visit to China, to name a few. Japan could treat its Asian 
neighbours as poor cousins but other nations have 
shown the will to come together. India, China, Iran, 
South Korea and Israel can constitute a fomidable bloc 
of their own. This is not impossible—this is necessary. 
This is most essential if Asia is not to squirm in a 
vacuum as the new world order realises itself. 

The world needs a respite. It needs to get out of such 
ironies where a country like India needs a ‘lobbying’ 
firm—literally, a dalaalt to sell its image to the lone 


berserk superpower. E 
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Debt Boomerang! 


Third World Debt Harms First World 


BATUK VORA 


his book is a marathon creation of a team of 
Western scholars working under the 
Transnational Institute’s (Amsterdam) project, 
undertaken in cooperation with the Washington 
based Institute of Policy Studies. Writer Susan 
George is a US citizen and “scholar activist” living 
in Paris and has worked on this research with other 
scholars like John Cavanagh, Peter Andrews, Dan 
Smith, Indra Wahab, Cameron Duncan, etc. 
The TNI is perhaps the only institute in the West 
el is devoting its resources and research on 

-disparities. between the rich and poor peoples and 
nations of the world, investigate their causes and 
develop alternatives for their remedy. 

Among the six major negative consequences of 
the exploitative lending policies of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund, the researchers have put 
their fingers on deforestation, 
Cocaine trade, fattening of 
commercial banks through 
disguised subsidies given to them 
from tax payers’ money, jobs and 
markets lost in Western countries, 
legal and illegal immigration and conflict and war as 
constant companions of debt. They are all the 
contributors to global instability. 

The economic conflict and disparity between the 
“all-powerful North and developing South is no new 
subject as such. So much has already been written 
about the devastation created by the Third World 
debt crisis within those less developed and 
. undeveloped countries, but the dangerous 
‘consequences of such debt on the industrialised 

countries was never so much, studied from a purely 
Western liberal angle. 

From the onset of the debt crisis in 1982 through 
1990, each and every month, for 108 months, 
debtor countries of the South (very much -including 
India) remitted to their creditors in the North an 

_ average six billion five hundred million dollars (US 
$6,500,000,000) in interest payments alone. If 
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payments of principal are included in the tally, then 
each of the 108 months from January 1982 through 
December 1990 witnesses payments from debtors 
to creditors averaging twelve billion four hundred 
and fifty million dollars ($12,450,000,000)! 

All this wealth was remitted to private banks and 
international public institutions, thanks to the toil 
and tears of hundreds of milions. The most 
revealing conclusion drawn by this team of 
researchers is that, theoretically, the Third World’s 
interest payments alone could have provided every 
man, woman and child in North America and 
Europe with over $1000 or 500 pound sterling 
during this nine-year period. Practically speaking, 
ordinary people in the West never obtained such 
advantage, in spite of the unprecedented financial 
haemorrhage flowing from the less 
developed to the wealthy nations. 
On the contrary, the common folk 
in wealthy nations paid huge and 
varied penalties to compensate for 
the disastrous lending policies of 
their own banks and governments. 

In debt service alone, developing 
countries remitted $1345 billion (interest and 
principal)! For a true picture of resource flows, one 
would have to add many other South-to-North 
outflows such as royalties, dividends, repatriated 
profits, underpaid raw materials and the like. The 
income outflow difference between $1345 and $927 
billion (total resource flow from South to North) is 
thus much understated $418 billion in the rich 
countries’ favour. For comparison, the US Marshall 
Plan had transferred $14 billion in 1948 to war 
ravaged Europe, about $70 billion in 1991. Thus, in 
the eight-year period (1982-90) the poor countries 
have financed six Marshall Plans. for the rich 
through debt service alone. 

Have these outflows at least served to reduce 
the absolute size of the debt burden? The answer 
is: NO. In spite of total debt service of more than 
1.3 trillion dollars from 1982 to 1990. the debtor 
countries began the 1990s fully 61 per cent more in 
debt than they were in 1982. Sub-Saharan Africa’s 
debt rose by 113 per cent and the debt burden of 


very poor—the so-called LLDCs—was up by 110 
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per cent! 

The debtor countries are forced to accumulate 
hard currency through an imposed policy of “export 
more and spend less”. Most of all, its debt service 
has to be remitted by a debtor country before it can 
spend anything for its people. Draconian policies of 
the World Bank and {MF have thus deprived the 
poorest of the poor in particular of basic necessities 
in order to provide the rich countries with an amount 
equalling that of six Marshall Plans. 

The writer nails down a point repeatedly in this 
book saying that the lending policies aimed at a 
particular kind of development only during the 
1960s through 1980s—borrowing expensive finance, 
capital intensive, energy intensive unsustainable 
development model favourable to the Third World 
elites only. They marginalised the majority who 
could not partake of the fruits of their “spurious 
growth”. 

‘Lula’, the Brazilian Labour leader, Loise Ignacio 
da Silva, once said: “If the Amazon is the lungs of 
the world, then the debt is its pneumonia.” The 
book devotes quite a few pages on the correlations 
between high levels of indebtedness and 
environmental degradation, especially deforestation. 
The effect on environment is not direct but has 
remained one of the major consequences of the 
loan conditions and “maldevelopment” model. Export 
orientation encourages not only industrial scale 
agriculture but also the granting of huge timber and 
mining concessions, geared to short-term profits. 
Poverty itself imposes a grave threat to the environ- 
ment. Country after country undergoing structural 
adjustment are forcing their poor majority to use the 
fragile resource bases left at their disposal. Natural 
resources including minerals, tropical crops, timber, 
meat and fish are overused and exported to earn 
hard coins. 

Forests are felled to provide furniture, window 
frames or chopsticks. Sometimes they are simply 
levelled for pasture so that beef cattle may safely 
graze until they are turned to fast food restaurant 
hamburgers. Fish stocks are devastated, reef are 
dynamited to make them yield” an increasingly 
meagre catch. Debt service requires 44 per cent of 
all government spending, as in the Philippines, 
where no one can expect high priority to the 
sustainable development. Developed nations hardly 
notice a fact that at least one-third of greenhouse 
gases that are generated in’the South affect both 
North and South. Atmosphere cannot be conve- 
niently bisected. A most frightening aspect of the 
debt-environmental connection is the massive 
deforestation occurring in the Southern hemisphere 


and its greenhouse effect leading to climatic changes, 
storms, floods and altered rainfall patterns. 

India ranks fourth among 24 countries tabulated 
to determine debt-deforestation connection: with 60 
billion debt in 1990 (that has gone up to 80—putting `. 
it third after Brazil and Mexico) and with 40 per cent 
of its original forest already destroyed. The table in 


_ the book shows 30 per cent but it has gone up to 


around 40 at present. 

In the matter of debt-service ratio-expressing 
debt service payments as a proportion of the 
country’s export earnings—India stands sixteenth 
among 16 countries—at 29 per cent. Besides 
figuring out the structural adjustment loans of the 
World Bank as the main culprit, the book mentions 
“standby arrangements” and “extended fund 
facilities” of the IMF as the most rigorous factors in 
destroying the resources of the Third World. Between 
1980-1990, the IMF granted 28 extended fund ` 


. facilities to 25 debtors. By comparison, over the~~- 


same period, the IMF approved 198 somewhat less 
rigorous standby arrangements for several dozen 
countries. On the list of recipients of high- 
conditionality loans are 12 major deforesters: India, 
Brazil, Cote d'Ivoire, Gabon, Mexico, Peru, 
Philippines, Sudan, Venezuela, Zaire plus Costa 
Rica and Honduras. 

In 1989, a record number of Americans—64 per 
cent—cited drugs as the number one problem. 
Drugs created gangwars on the city streets; the 
number of people using cocaine has gone up to 37 
per cent. Drug related crimes have gone up more 


than 300 per cent in a decade. In 1988 alone, 


750,000 people were arrested for violating drug 
laws and now President Clinton, instead of going to 
the roots of the problem, has announced a Bill that , 
will put 100,000 more policemen on the streets! —» 
Jails are overcrowded. 

Tracing the -drug-debt link, the author surveys 
Peru, Bolivia and Colombia in depth. Bolivia had 
5273 billion debt with 62 per cent of debt service 
ratio; Colombia had 16,537 billion of debt with 133 
per cent debt service ratio and Peru 20,680 with 74 
per cent of debt service ratio. For paying debts, all 
three nations break records in cultivation and 
processing and transporting cocoa and its 
derivatives. Bolivia's population is only seven million 
with 1.7 million in workforce, one job out of every 
three is provided by drug related activity. Cocoa has 
several harvests. a year. ~. 

The debt crisis has not, perhaps, directly caused 
drug crisis but “we believe” writes the author, 
“recourse to drug production and transportation has 
been fuelled definitely by debt. Without major debt 
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relief, all the American attempts to stop the drugs 
and wage a ‘war on drugs’ is bound to fail. The 
- world financial institutions have never made any 
- programme that would encourage the cocoa farmers 
to find alternative ways of earning a living. Foreign 
debts never broke the drug cartels. We further 
believe that debt reduction should be directly tied to 
better targeted development aid, transmitted primarily 
through reputable non-governmental organisations.” 

The chapter on how the northern tax payers are 
bailing out the banks is even more fascinating. 

In most creditor countries, the tax ‘and regulatory 
authorities have set up mechanisms enabling banks 
to treat the Third World debts as losses for tax 
purposes, without any requirement to reduce the 
debt of the debtor countries, and in some cases, 
with no actual loss suffered by the banks! 

Banks being given the tax credits against the 

« Third World debt by several First World governments, 

tax regimes encouraging bank participation in capital 
flight, thus undermining the debt crisis solutions, 
inefficient use of public financial resources in debt 
reduction strategies like the “Brady Plan’—and all 
such factors contribute to the perpetration of crisis 
rather than the solution. 

A bizarre phenomenon noted by the author is 
that loans can be bought, sold or traded like gold, 
coffee or pork bellies. This is called the secondary 
market and it works like any other market, except 

` that it deals with second-hand loans. 

The chapters on debt.and immigration and debt 
and civil wars or conflicts give exhaustive data on 
how the Third World debts indirectly play a major 
role in creating economic havoc that forces vast 
number of people to seek immigration and jobs 
elsewhere than their own countries. Recent anti- 

,immigration campaigns launched by the First World 
countries reflect only one thing: seriousness of this 
immigration problem. 

Until 1965, half of all the immigrants came to the 
United States from Europe. At the end of 1980, a 
mere 10 per cent of the annual 600,000 to 640,000 
immigrants were Europeans. Except a few 
Canadians or Australians, the balance came from 
the Thitd World. 

Dan Smith shows in the chapter on conflict and 
war that war and debt have long had an intimate 
relationship. War produces debt. So do the 
preparations for war. Debt also can be a resource 
for use in war; debt can also be a cause for war. 
Among the civilian strifes and conflicts recorded in 
the long list of the Third World countries in 1990/91, 
India has had multiple civil wars since 1947. 
Identifiable wars in 1990/91 were the upsurge in 
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Jammu and Kashmir, Ayodhya in Uttar Pradesh, 
Naxalites in Bihar and Andhra, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, 
Tripura and Assam. Hardly any country was clean 
without civilian or regional or communal conflicts, 
born out of severe economic problems at the root of 
them all. 

A decade after the onset of the debt crisis, the 
Third World is in a worse shape and deeper in debt 
than even before. 

This book should draw the attention of all the 
students of econorny and history. The only 
unfortunate thing that one would like to note is that 
the scholars here have not been able to incorporate 
the alternative paths of developments: do they 
advocate a totally “no-growth” approach like some 
crazy “liberals” of the Western countries? What 
would be the fate of the Third World if they did not 
run for growth? What best model would be suited to 
the.debt-ridden countries and how the governments 
trapped in debt-ridden development model can 
satisfy both the vast number of consumers at home 
and the appetite for development? 5 
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POLITICAL SKIT 


The Reshuffle 


INSIDER 


This skit, reproduced from Mainstream (Annual 1984) after almost ten years, was written by an Insider who 


- continues to hold an eminent position in the government—in fact, more eminent than before. 


here was tension in the Central Hail of 
Parliament. Tension mounting by the minute. 
Tension writ large everywhere. If you had the eyes to 
see, you couldn't miss it, couldn't mistake it. The 
moment you entered, you felt in your bones that the 
Nation was in for something terribly important. 
Honourable Members of Parliament were engaged 
in confabulations in twos, threes and fours, apart from 
a couple of mini-conferences with eight to ten 
participants in distant comers of the Hall. Bearers from 
the canteen moved slowly up and down the aisles and 
between tables, with trays full of stuff meant for the 
bellies of the Nation’s- law-givers. Presumably, the 
stuff determined the course of the law—and 
consequentially the fortunes of the Nation—in no small 
measure. The bearers, by their bearing and pace, 
symbolised the country’s progress—leisurely, laconical, 
unhurried, yet with a dignity all its own. 

But all this had a stamp of the unknown that day. 
An eerie, foreboding atmosphere, wherein you expect 
the unexpected any moment. Members talked in 
mixed tones. Attendance in the Central Hall seemed 
unusually heavy and no count was needed to prove 
this. The quorum bell was rung many times in both 
Houses, but the response had just been enough to 
keep the Houses going desultorily. No one was 
interested in the least, about the proceedings. 

The first group, sitting nearest the entrance, consisted 
of Shri Pandey from Uttar Pradesh, Shri Menon from 
Kerala and Shri Bandopadhyaya from West Bengal: all 
from the ruling party, middling in seniority, bantam- 
weight in influence, attracting considerable attention 
by their volubility. They were generally asked to speak 
in the House on crucial issues and were known to be 
aggressive supporters of the Prime Minister, particularly 
in their element when the PM was present in the 
House. 

“| tell you, it’s going to be massive this time...” said 
Menon, glancing furtively around. 

“I don’t Know,” mused Pandey. “We've heard this 
'kind of thing so often...” 

“s not like often,” confimed Bandopadhyaya. 
“From all indications, | agree it’s going to be really 
massive...” 

At this point entered Doctor Chintadripetapadu 
Veera Venkata Lakshmi Prasanna Rama Somayajulu 


—Editor 


from Andhra Pradesh. Unable to handle this speech- 
long name from the south-central region, the MPs 
simply called him Dr Chilu, being a coalition improvised 
with the first and last letters of the name. The moment 
he heard the word ‘massive’, he stopped, as if 
applying sudden brakes to his human automobile, and 
asked: “Massive? Who’s it, folks? Who got the 
massive heart attack?” And before anyone could 
reply, the doctor-MP continued, with transparent anxiety, 
“Too bad, too bad. I’m just coming from Willingdon 
Nursing Home. Looks like half the Parliament is 
permanently there. You could hold a session and no 
fear of not having a quorum. Too bad...” 

“Hold on, doc. Relax,” cut in Bandopadhyaya. 
“Take it easy, no’one got a heart attack: we're talking 
about the Cabinet reshuffle.” 

The doctors compassion was at once converted 
into the politician’s speculative animation. Dr Chilu sat 
down promptly, as if the human automobile had had a 
tyre blowout... 

“O yes, yes,” he crooned. “I heard something too. 
The air is full of Cabinet reshuffle. Like pollen, or 
pollution—! don’t know which!”’...And they plunged into 
a full-dress review of the possibilities, timing, details, 
etc., of the reshuffle. 

About ten benches to the left, sat another group 
consisting of Somanna of Karnataka, Chaudhri 
Ramanarayan Singh of Haryana, Pepeshwar Jha from 
Bihar, Stephenson from Meghalaya and a weighty lady 
Member with an eminently visible moustache which 
looked like a neat strip of unmown lawn on her upper 
lip, threatening to demonstrate the equality of the 
sexes guaranteed under our Constitution. Her waist 
was of equatorial girth and made her look like a 
moving globe. 

This group was within the septuagenarian range, 
with those who had weathered five storms of election, 
now sinking, now sailing, but having successfully 


` made it the last time. Naturally, they were speculating 


on how many senior Ministers would be axed in the 
coming reshuffie. Equally naturally, they were peeved 
at the extraordinary durability of some septuagenarian 
Ministers who lived on and on and what was worse, 
stayed on and on in power, ever since the advent of 
power. This was obviously unfair—particularly to other 
septuagenarians who now stood in the dreadful 
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danger of not coming into power at all, what with the 
recent new-fangled nonsense about young blood and, 
they added sarcastically, fresh flesh... 

“This time there is going to be a clean sweep of the 
Old Guard,” said Chaudhri, relishing every word. “I 
just can’t imagine why the PM has kept so many of 
them so long. Looks preposterous to me. No wonder 
nothing happens in their Ministries and the country 
goes to the dogs meantime...” 

“And no experienced lady either,” added the lady 
Member with the moustache. “I don’t see how you can 
expect these tired and eccentric men to understand 
the woes of the housewife. What an irony that this 
should happen when a lady is Prime Minister!” i 

Stephenson joined in the tirade heartily, adding 
some bitter parentheses about the neglect of minorities 
from the very sensitive and difficult North-East region. 
But their discussion trailed off suddenly when they 
saw Shri Nag, the Minister for such and such Affairs, 
approaching. Shri Nag was one ‘of the redoubtable 
septuagenarians who refused to leave the Ministerial 
ranks under anything short of a Divine decree. He 
ambled along, squeezing between the rows of benches. 
His roly-poly figure appeared to be composed of three 
spherical objects, the largest representing the trunk, 
on which rested the second, representing the head, to 
which clung the third, itself quite big, which was his 
nose. Indeed his face was itself an all-nose affair and 
had eamed him the nickname of “Shri Naak” (The 
nose). He was naturally attracted to the group of 
fellow-septuagenarians, stood near them for a while 
and politely refused their request to sit down, for the 
eminently physical reason that once he sat down, it 
would be a hell of a job to stand up again. The group 
thought that he seemed particularly crestfallen that 
day, which. confirmed their speculation that the 
oldsters—at least some of them—were in for being 
axed. He exchanged a few pleasantries with them, 
although he knew that they knew that he knew that the 
end was at hand. It was an interesting exercise. . 

Then came a sudden event. The’ Prime Minister 
appeared and walked briskly across the Central Hall. 
Suddenly everyone stood up and the simultaneous 
- exercise created an optical illusion as though the 
domed ceiling of the Central Hall too had: risen higher. 


She proceeded at a steady pace, acknowledging. 


greetings, sprinkling smiles, tempering authority with 
grace and shrouding both authority and grace in 
suspense and mystery. 

Every Member felt his pulse grow a wee bit quicker. 
They had of course seen her a thousand times; but 
during the reshuffle season, every Member tended to 
fancy that she had thrown at him a glance which 
meant a favour which meant an indication which 
meant a picture conjured up in his mind showing him 


swom in as a Minister. And since the Prime Minister 
was known to do things quite unexpectedly, even 
those who would normally consider themselves as - 
unlikely choices had a justification to hope—and, 
therefore, did hope, against hope.. Such was the 


“fascinating logic of Ministry-making. 


Further. down, southwest, of the septuagenarian 
group, sat a few young MPs, mostly first-term Members 
whom it was difficult to consider even to consider. 
They were sprightly and gay, irreverently enjoying 
themselves at the expense of those involved in the rat 
race. The group consisted of Mirza, the poet-cum- 
satirist from Uttar Pradesh, with a beautiful doll-like 


`. face, delicate lips and hippie hair, Urdu couplets, 


appropriate to the occasion, flowed spontaneously 
from his mouth, along with a constant spray of paan 
Spittle. He was assisted by Chowbe of Madhya 
Pradesh, whose spittle-spray was no less copious and 
whose smutty jokes no less popular, particularly. 
among women Members who invariably made it a > 
point to protest against what they called “such 
uncultured ribaldry”. Then there was.Bedi from Punjab 
whose jet-black beard fumished a perfect frame for his 
picture-like, fair-complexioned face. He was also a 
master of ribaldry and claimed with pride—with no one 
from anywhere else to contradict him—that in this 
respect, as in many others, Punjab topped the list in 
the whole country. To this list of Members from the 
ruling party were added quite a few from the Opposition 
who, for want ‘of anything like the ‘kick’ of a Cabinet 
reshuffle, derived intense vicarious pleasure from the 
fun-packed deliberations of this non-hopeful group. 
Looking at them, you were reminded of some of the 
impotent Nawabs of medieval times who used to 
watch camal revelries as the nearest substitute for 
participating in them. 

“Take it from mé,” Mirza assured the group. “The | 


Minister over there whispering to that male lady yj 


member will get admitted to the Jaslok Hospital of 
Bombay in a day or two...” 

“From Lok Sabha to Jaslok Sabha, you mean?” 
quipped Chowbe. 

“Surely better than the Parlok Sabha, isn’t it?” 
punned Bedi. 

They were cracking jokes and making fun of the 
asplrants for Ministership. Just the same, you could 
find in their talk an undercurrent of what may be called 
the decision of the unattainable. All in all, even this 
group felt the tension, though for no particular reason. 
They were not concemed, but still concemed very 
much—why and how, they could not ‘explain. The 
tension was perhaps all-pervasive; no one was spared. 

To go back a bit, it had all started with a two column 


-despatch sent from Delhi by the Special Correspondent 


of a southern daily newspaper. Shorn of ‘its 
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circumlocutory verbiage, it simply said that the Prime 
Minister was looking for fresh talent within her Party in 
- order to, give her Cabinet a new look and to make it 
more efficient and dynamic. So far, so good. But going 


~w 


a step further, the Corres-pondent had predicted that, 


the Prime Minister would get rid of a lot of “dead 
wood” that had, from time to time, cluttered up the 
Cabinet on various extraneous considerations. For 
one thing, the whole tribe of Deputy Ministers, the SC 
pointed out, had been found redundant. Some of them 
would be promoted, while other heads would simply 
roll. And so on up the line, including some 
septuagenarians who had outlived their utility. 

Now this Special Correspondent was well-known as 
being well-informed. His forecasts generally never 
came true, but never failed to seem to come true. 
Every such forecast was believed, along with the hope 
or fear, as the case may be, that it was just another 
figment of imagination. The net result of this fascinating 
Be of journalism was that within twentyfour hours all 

“the Ministers who were touring all over the country 
converged back on Delhi—teaving their inspections, 
conferences, seminars, symposia, constituency visits, 
rest camps and pleasure jaunts—everything halfway. 
Those who had gone abroad leading delegations or on 
assignments to explain India’s stand on Various 
momentous issues to unbelieving audiences, rushed 
back to Delhi as soon as Air India gave them a 
booking—leaving the rest of their tasks to their 
seconds-in-command, deputies, the Indian Ambass- 
adors—and God. Besides, all the hopefuls scurried 
back to Delhi in record time from wherever they were, 
by whichever mode of travel was available. No notices 
had been sent. But the scent of power needed no 
notice and waited for none. And the Central Hall of 
Parliament came alive. . 
} Every reshuffle has its rationale. In the instant case, 
“since it was believed to be massive, it had to be a 
~ plus-and-minus affair. In such a drop-and-add reshuffle, 
the ‘drop’ part would be considered first—or so it was 
argued. There were of course many Ministers who 
could be droppeu. Then there were those who should 
be dropped; but this list varied according to whom you 
were asking for his opinion. If Shri Sundaram, who had 
admittedly proved a thorough failure as Minister, were 
dropped,’ Shri Armugam MP stood, or thought he 
stood, a fair chance of being inducted. So Shri 
Armugam waxed eloquent on how dismal a failure Shri 
Sundaram had been, how he had brought a bad name 
to his (their) State, how he could be of no use 
whatever in the impending elections, etc., etc. It was 
' true that only a month ago Shri Ammugam had waxed 
equally eloquent on how well Shri Sundaram had 
served the State and the country as Minister and how 
he was indispensable from every point of view. But 
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-that was a full month ago, when there was no reshuffle 
in the air. The situation had now changed qualitatively. 
And in any event, consistency was the virtue of a 
donkey, which Shri Amugam certainly was not! 

Shri Pyarelal, Shri Kutty and Dr Mrs Sharma were 
all known to be thoroughly useless as Ministers. But 
each of them had his or her own plus point. If X were 
dropped, he would most certainly go back to his State 
and make the Chief Minister's life miserable there. If Y 
were dropped, the landlords in his State would start an 
agitation for or against something or the other—no 
matter which. If Z were to be dropped, he would just 
drop down dead, since he was a chronic heart patient 
and his heart was sustained solely by political power, 
contrary to all diagnostic criteria known to medical 
science. If someone else were to get the sack, the 
powertul caste lobby to which he belonged and which 
he took great care to nurse, would be furious. As 
regards yet another Minister, he was so useless that 
the Prime Minister would'not find it worthwhile even to 
remove him, they said bitterly...All of which added up 
to the fact that dropping Ministers was not as easy as 
was believed. 

Nor was it easy to include new Ministers on sheer 
merit. And speaking of merit, you have to admit that 
for purposes of Ministry-making merit was, or came to 
be, of many kinds—such as, merit of birth, merit of 
money, merit of potential mischief, merit of 
unquestioning personal loyaity, etc., etc. It was not just 
a question of picking up the best man—no, sir, not that 
simple. Not like the Union Public Service Commission. 
For instance, if there were already two Ministers from 
a State, a third from the same State, even if excellent, 
could not get in, normally. His chances would, therefore, 
depend on the stars of the other two, in addition, of 
course, to his own. Then there was the complicated 
question of the Russian and the American lobbies. No 
one seriously believed that the Prime Minister listened 
to any lobby: still those lobbies, whatever they were, 
were mentioned in political circles, at least as an ailbi 
to those who were expected to become Ministers but 
did not. After all, it was more dignified to be known as 
a victim of the Capitalist or the Communist lobby, 
rather than as someone just not good enough for a 
Ministers post. It was repeatedly said that some 
“Ministers were to be axed umpteen times in the past, 
but that this or that lobby saved them—how, no one 
cared to explain... Which made the situation all the 
more fascinating. 

Many incidents had conspired to make a major 
reshuffle appear imminent this time. Too many senior 
Ministers entered the Willingdon Nursing Home, Delhi 
and from there graduated, as it were, to Jaslok 
Hospital, Bombay. Some even got their ailments 
intemationalised by proceeding to Boston, New York, 
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London or Vienna. There was something like an 
ascending order of seriousness in their ailments. Yet 
according to their own statements Ministers never 
suffered from anything which required more than a 
‘check-up’. This time too, there were many ‘check-up’ 
admissions, but the check-ups tumed out to be 
unusually long. Soon it came to be sald that Ministers 
were “unadmittedly” sick—the phrase being, of course, 
a malicious coinage by their detractors. 

To some Ministers it was a real question of ‘to be or 
not to be’—in Delhi. One of the persistent rumours had 
it that letters of resignation were being obtained from 
Ministers. This meant that a convenient absence from 
Delhi for some days could perhaps stave off the 
danger temporarily, with the hope that meanwhile, 
there would be second thoughts on the resignations, 
or something unforeseen would render the proposed 
reshuffle more difficult or less urgent. And once 
anything is made to wait, it would, hopefully, wait 
indefinitely—since such was the common experience 
in the administration. This resulted in a sudden spurt 
of longish tours of.Ministers all over the country, and 
wherever feasible, abroad. It was thus a two-way 
traffic of Ministers retuming to Delhi in panic and 
leaving Delhi in a hurry. 

A couple of weeks before the winter session of 
Parliament, feverish activity and mad speculation 
gripped New Delhi. This was just the time for the 
reshuffle. Another week and you could forget about it 
because there is normally no reshuffle during a 
session or immediately before it. So it was now or not 
for quite some time. Speculation on the fortunes of the 
hopefuls fluctuated from day to day, hour to hour. Shri 
Nag was going, they said one Saturday. But a 
photograph appeared in the Sunday newspapers, 
showing the Prime Minister and Shri Nag laughing 
heartily, possibly over something funny. Promptly, Shri 
Nag’s followers used that photograph as a flag to 
wave, as a club to beat their opponents with and as a 
magic wan to hypnotise everyone. Who says Shri Nag 
is going, they asked, brandishing the photograph. 
Don’t you know, you ignorant fools, that Shri Nag is 
very very close to the Prime Minister these days?...But 
the anti-Nag faction was not to be silenced that easily. 
Let's see who has the last. laugh, they countered 
quizzically. Look at the very picture, for instance. 
While the Prime Ministers smile is natural and 
absolutely charming, Shri Nag’s grin is forced and 
exaggerated, clearly betraying nervousness and panic. 
Even a blind man could see the difference. Yes sir, 
Shri Nag is on his way out and no mistake...Besides, 
what do you know about the Prime Minister? My dear 
misguided and over-optimistic blokes, don't you know 
that when she appears more cordial than usual and 
showers more smiles than necessary, it means a 
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pleasant farewell, sure enough? Thats history, my 


‘ dear sinking friends, history for you. Her broadest 


smiles are reserved for the outgoing. So what are you 
bragging about, hoisting that photograph? You ought 
to be organising a condolence meeting instead! 

Thus raged the controversies, interpretations, claims 
and counter-claims, causing the most nerve-shattering 
guessing game in recent years. Friday and Saturday 
were believed to be crucial for reshuffles and it was 
Statistically pointed out that most reshuffles were 
decided upon during Saturday night and executed on 
the following Sunday moming. Whatever the fact, this 
was the superstition. And as Sunday approached, 
tension grew by the minute. 

On Friday aftemoon, the Prime Minister inaugurated 
an intemational seminar on science and technology in 
Vigyan Bhavan. To the utter amazement of the foreign 
Scientists attending the seminar, the front half of the 
hall was fully occupied by MPs. There was Virtually a 
nodding competition among them while the Prime- 
Minister spoke. However, after the Prime Minister left 
the front half became practically empty...One eminent 
foreign scientist, fascinated by this keen interest of 
Indian MPs in science and technology, asked one of 
them about it. Incidentally, the MP did not know 
English and a joumalist served as interpreter. To the 
foreigners question, the MP gave a forthright answer, 
In his mother-tongue, of course. Said he, “Science and 
technology, my foot! We came because the PM 
came.” The journalist translated the answer 
thus:—"Yes, sir. Under the inspiring leadership of our 
Prime Minister, we, the Members of Parliament, have 
developed a remarkable interest in science and 
technology...!” 

No less interesting were the goings-on in the 
Central Secretariat. While the normal movement of 
nomal files practically came to a standstill, some files 
Started moving with abnormal speed and were disposed 
of with unusual‘ expedition. No one could say which of 


the Ministers would go; everyone made a forecast — 


according to his wish. And why not? Until the thing 
actually happened, one forecast was as good as 
another, provided it gave the sadistic satisfaction 
which human beings seek in one anothers downfall 
day in and day out. In the result, almost every Minister 
was presumed to be on his way out. The Secretary of 
Shri Nag’s Ministry was busy obstructing ‘every file 
from going to Shri Nag. He interrupted circulation by 
raising silly queries, by passing interim orders to send 
the files back and whenever that was not possible, by 
just stuffing some crucial files in his “confidential” 
locker wherefrom no one but himself would be able to 
retrieve them. He had been at loggerheads with Shri 
Nag for quite some time—to be precise, since about 
two years ago when they were locked in a fierce battle 
in regard to the grant of a license. The battle had 
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developed into a “scandal” and attracted many 
inconvenient interpellations in Parliament. Now was 
‘the time to settle scores and the Secretary did 
everything to retain on record, every trace of guilt and 
trail of misconduct on the part of the Minister. He was 
already preparing a case for the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry which would signal the undoing 
of Shri Nag’s public reputation for good. He had made 
up his mind-as to the Members of the Opposition to 
whom he would pass on the relevant information and 
the photostat copies of all the important documents. 
He was just waiting for Shri Nag’s removal from the 
Cabinet. 

Saturday night. The tension became unendurable. 
Every Ministers Private Secretary was trying to elicit 
the latest information from every other Ministers 
Private Secretary. Ministers’ wives invariably tumed to 
God that night with non-stop worship, exerting last- 
minute pressures on the Almighty. All long-distance 
patclephone lines in the country were in a terrible jam 

nd the operators, already harassed since almost a 
month, found it impossible to cope with the 
unprecedented number of lightning calls, which would 
eventually be certified as “Official” and debited to 
govemment, Central or State...Has the axe fallen? 
Have the outgoing Ministers submitted their 
resignations? Who are they? Has the new list been 
finalised and sent to Rashtrapathi Bhavan?... Are you 
absolutely sure? Is there any unusual activity in 
Rashtrapathi Bhavan at this time of the night? How 
about the Prime Ministers house? Are press 
correspondents bustling about, foregoing their 
customary booze at the Press Club? What are the 
officers talking about at the Chelmsford Club?...And 
when the telephone fines went dead in the midst of a 
conversation, exasperated politicians shouted louder 
and louder, as if bent upon continuing the talk across 
the country even without the phones... 

One thing was, however, universal. There was no 
regret whatever on the impending removal of any 
Minister. Those who had presented them with long- 
winded welcome addresses in silver caskets, had 
praised them to the skies and pampered them 
twentyfour hours a day, were found busy finding 
clinching reasons justifying their removal, asserting 
how it was already long overdue. At The Moment o: 
His Removal; Every Person in Power Seemed to 
Stand Alone as at the Moment of his Death. The 
Analogy was Striking, but Death Appeared to be the 
Better of the two Since it Evoked Sympathy at Least... 

Thus the fateful night wore on and on. 

On Sunday moming, the newspapers reported a 
Communique issued from Rashtrapathi Bhavan to the 
effect that the President of India, on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, was pleased to order an interchange of 
the portfolios held by two Deputy Ministers...! a 
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Soft-Landing or Crash-Landing ? 


ore than anything else, the media management by the Finance Minister's boys 
M during his tenure in the North Block since 1991, has far exceeded the record of his 

competence to manage the nation's finance. .The press-button cascade of 
encomiums as the nation’s saviour that marked his resignation stunt after the publication of 
the JPC Report last December, has no match in the annals of our parliamentary history. 
Judging by this Manmohanite tradition, there is a perceptible undercurrent of uneasiness on 
the part of the Finance Minister and his hi-fi parivar after the presentation of his latest 
Budget on February 28. 

The magician's wand was missing as he could not even fumble an explanation why the 
fiscal deficit this time has touched the record figure of 7.3 per cent of the GDP when in last 
year's Budget, he himself had forecast it at 4.7 per cent. As a well-known commentator, by 
no means hostile to the Finance Minister, has candidly pointed out, “virtually the entire 
arithmetic of the Budget that Dr Singh presented a year ago has proved to be wrong”. 
Revenues are far below the expected forecast and expenditure seems to have gone out of 
control. What is amazing is that the Finance Minister with the overload of testimonials as the 
giant of an economist has tumed out to be a poor financial manager. Had he been in charge 
of the finance of a corporate sector outfit, could he have shown his face before the Board of 
Directors with such a shockingly poor record as the manager of its finance? 

For anyone unversed in the mysteries of high finance but invested with a reasonably 
balanced quota of common Sense, one can venture to say that the Finance Minister with his 
trusted team, both native and imported, is really out of his depths. Far from achieving the 
much-publicised structural reforms of the economy, they don't seem to have a clue how the 
present state of affairs has to be managed. With such an incompetent coterie at the helm of 
our Finance Ministry, one wonders how far it is safe and desirable to entrust it with the 
charge of designing a new economic Strategy in keeping with the country's basic needs in 
the changing intemational environment. 

Only a month ago, the Prime Minister addressing the captains of the world's finance and 
industries at Davos, tried to outline the very basics of this country’s economic approach, and 
in that context spoke of the imperative of adhering to what he called the Middle Way, which 
implied reinforcing the structure of the mixed economy as laid down on the morrow of and 
independence four decades ago. In the last three years, the concept of the mixed economy 
has virtually become unmentionable thanks to the free-market economy dictated by the 
Fund-Bank bosses and carried out faithfully by their underlings in this country. One had 
expected that there would be some signs of retrieving of the mixed economy in this Budget. 
Nothing of the kind could be discemed in the Finance Ministers presentation. Some 
allocations to the rural sector and lollypops for education, health and scientific research do 
not amount to the restoration of the mixed economy, however much the Congress 
spokesmen may valiantly assert—which they have to do understandably in the season of 
coming election ordeals. 

Dr Manmohan Singh has been undeviating in adhering to the World Bank prescription as 
could be seen in the blatant lowering of customs duties to enable the multinational 


years ago. 
This indeed is an ominous perspective that faces this nation, mishandled by charlatans 

serving masters abroad. The Soft-landing that this latest Manmohan Budget offers to all, 

would it end up in crash-landing as a distinguished economist is reported to have asked? 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 1993-94 | 


Pitfalls of Public Relations Approach 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


pF. is going to be three years since the 
structural adjustment policies and a macro- 
economic stabilisation programme were initiated in 
order to complete many aborted’ attempts at 
recasting India’s policy regime and development 
planning in the image of the models propagated by 
the official establishment of the highly industrialised 
countries. The story is familiar: the plot, the players, 
the scriptwriter, the prompters, the applauders and, 
of course, the real inspiration behind the show. The 
play is not new; it has been enacted and is still 
being enacted in many other theatres the world 
over. Quite a few acts of the show in our theatre are 
over. The players are appearing on the stage and 
bowing. But there are hardly any signs of the 
audience joining the professional applauders. But 
the prompters and the major behind-the-scene 
directors are urging the players to go ahead full 
steam and bring the play to completion. They have 
put their finance at stake and unless the whole play 
is enacted according to their conception, the 
‘collections’ may not match their expectations. The 
players too seem to be in a hurry: their contract 
period is nearing its end. In order to win them over, 
the players are telling the unresponsive, unenthusiastic 
audience the great entertainment fare and cultural 
sublimation bonanza they have been and are to be 
provided with. 

The Economic Survey 1993-94 seems to be an 
attempt to convince the people that the expected 
pay-offs from the stabilisation and adjustment policies 
are just around the corner. A more vigorous pursuit 
of ‘course completion’ is all that stands between the 
policy play and the great merry-making and mirth 
which would result from it. 


+ 


WHAT is it that the Sutradhar is telling the 
audience? Five main achievements have been 
listed: ' 

1. Decisive emergence from the 1990-91 BoP 
and foreign exchange crisis, forex reserves expected 
to become $12 billion by March 1994, “quantum 


The author is a Professor of Economics at the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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jump” in portfolio and direct foreign private 
investment and reduction in balance of trade deficit. 
The external sector, according to the Survey, 
represents “the most striking evidence of progress”. 
Evidently, it is the success of borrowing abroad 
around $ 3 billion annually, attracting all kinds of 
foreign investments and spreading a red carpet for 
the external economic players! 

2. Compared to the 1990-91 rate of inflation, 
despite “rekindling of inflationary pressures”, the 
performance on the price front is considered 
laudable. So much so that it is claimed that the poor 
have continued to benefit from the moderation in 
overall inflation to 7.3 per cent and primary goods A 
inflation to 4.3 per cent in the first half of 1993-94. 
Thus inflation running below 8.5 per cent in January 
1994 (that is, before the hefty pre-Budget hikes in 
the administered prices of cereals, fuels, freights 
and fares, putting a burden of over Rs 5000 crores 
on annualised basis) is considered something to 
write home about. In other words, it is claimed that 
with anticipated per capita income at current prices 
of about Rs 2900 during 1993-94 (which is an 
increment of about Rs 300 over the 1992-93 per 
capita current price income) a rate of growth of 
inflation of about 10 per cent (including the recent 
price hikes) is something from which the poor 
continue to “benefit”. Obviously the economic 
pundits writing the Survey are living in such exalted 
realms that “benefit” can easily be a substitute for 
“suffer”. How the soup is sourced by the price-vg 
ratchet in a situation of sustained price rise all these 
years has been treated as a benefit! 

3. Apick-up in the rate of growth of production 
in the economy from 1.1 per cent during the crisis 
period to four per cent (quick estimate) in 1992-93 
and 3.8 per cent (anticipated) in 1993-94 which is 
well below the Sixth and Seventh Plan’s annual 
compound growth rate of 5.5 per cent and 5.8 per 
cent respectively is also treated as a feather in the 
cap. The composition of output, its regional and 
rural urban spread and its sectoral structure are 
never treated as worthwhile variables in this. 
“progress card” of the economy presented to the 
nation. With such an approach any explicit inkling 
about inter-personal, inter-class, inter-occupation 
distribution of income, the savings, investment and 
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efforts sacrifices involved in bringing about this 
growth, the growth in black or dirty incomes and the 
relative socio-economic roles of different sections of 


— our highly differentiated, stratified and hierarchied 


‘, society are too much of troublesome details to 
bother our economic mandarins sitting atop the 
Raisina Hill. 

4. That the six successive good monsoon has 
enabled us to build up operations and buffer 
foodstocks of nearly 23 million tonnes also gets 
mentioned on the credit side of the new policy 
package, even though this policy regime has not 
been able to arrest the decline in public and private 
investment in agriculture, ensure proper maintenance 
of irrigation works or fall in the output of coarse 
grains which are the staple of the people in the dry, 
arid and drought-prone poverty-concentrated areas 
of the country. In any case, insofar as offtake from 
the PDS has declined even in the 1752 revamped 
pa PDs blocks covering 17 crore persons, the mounting 


stocks of grains are indicators of failure of entitlement 


or simply stocks which provide macro, national food 
security but fail to provide to the poor micro level 
food security. And as a corrective, the Survey 
suggests a ceiling on PDS allotment to the States. 
During the “crisis” year (1991) per capita availability 
of food was 510 grams per day and prices lower 
than in the post-crisis year of the Lord 1993. 

5. Despite the persistence of recessionary 
trends in the industrial sector, a disaggregation has 
been attempted in order to discover some bright 
patches which can be worn on the sleeves. Hence 
the unorganised manufacturing sector's growth has 
been picked up for a separate mention as showing 
“reasonable recovery”. What is baffling in this 
connection are two factors. 

One, the unorganised manufacturing is claimed 
Bi, have “responded well to policy reforms”. Even a 
close scrutiny of the new industrial policy package 
fails to show any positive steps for strengthening 
the informal, cottage, rural industries. Sickness 
among these units has taken a toll of nearly 2.5 
lakh units. The Association of the SSls have 
expressed their unhappiness over the new policies 
which squeeze the space, inputs, markets available 
to them and by permitting 49 per cent equity 
participation by large sector companies, including 
from outside the country, are threatening their 
virtual take-over. In an economy marked by a high 
‘degree of concentration at the top, de-regulation, 
“free” entry, etc. cannot rebound to the benefit of 
the artisans, informais and widen the entrepreneurial 
base. These successes of the micro units, who do 


not consider even registration with public agencies 
worth their while, are a response to the 
appropriateness, resilience, inherent adaptability 
and ingenuity of the informal sector to the resource 
demand, cultural and spatial patterns obtaining in 
the country. 

And second, even this level of their growth is 
grossly inadequate in the context of our need for 
creating opportunities, for productive and fruitful 
participation for over 30 million backlog of unemploy- 
ment (open) and other severely unemployed people 
and the supply gap in most of the goods of mass 
consumption. A paltry growth rate of 3.7 per cent in 
the wake of a higher slide-down in the previous 
years is hardly a cause for celebration. 

6. Another bright patch recorded by the Survey 
is its claim that it has averted a crisis in banking. 
Probably the reference is to identification of poorly 
performing assets, strengthening of the bank's 
capital base in terms of prudent capital adequacy 
norms. Given the slow-down in the real sphere, 
particularly its organised component, the banks are 
faced with a situation of dwindling demand for 
advances. 

With the eagle-eyed IMF-World Bank surveillance 
over some select aspects of the fixed and BoP 
scenes, unfolding policy-package, monetary and 
credit spheres, and faced with the task of overcoming 
recession and pushing up growth, the managers of 
the macro-economic scene have to recognise some 
“slippages”. The choice of such weaknesses speaks 
volumes. A 218 page write-up on the state of the 
economy tuckes in an obscure corner references to 
the question of employment towards the very end 
and alongwith so many incidental and peripheral 
issues to about five pages. The data on employment 
do not go beyond what was provided in the Survey 
for 1992-93 and stops at the 1991 levels. /t means 
the employment performance of the structural 
adjustment-stabilisation package cannot simply be 
judged as the necessary data. It is a telling indicator 
of the purposes and the sections of society for 
whom the new policy package is meant. 

With less than 27 million organised sector 
employment, in which for every one private sector 
generation of employment, the public sector has 
created more than two jobs, attempts are afoot to 
integrate an economy with over 300 million workforce 
with the world economy. 

This stony silence on the question of organised, 
high productivity employment may well be related to 
another piece of information the Survey provides. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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UNION BUDGET 1994-95 | . 


Different Interests and Divergent 
Viewpoints 


v ARUN GHOSH 


‘odern communications technology has made 

it possible for viewers (around the globe) to 
see and hear (if they so wish) the Indian Finance 
Minister unfold the Budget proposals, at the same 
time as it is presented to the Indian Lok Sabha. 
Much more interestingly, Indian viewers get the 
“instant” reaction not only of operators on the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, of consumers in Bangalore 
and Delhi, and exporters in Madras, but also of 
representatives of international financiers in London, 
of international lending and private finance agencies 
in New York, and of Foreign Institutional Investors 
in Hong Kong. One must add also the comments of 
experts and the explanations of the Finance Ministry 
experts and, in fact, even of the Finance Minister 
himself, in regard to queries not only from Indian 
commentators but also of distant viewers in London, 
New York and Hong Kong. 

Of course, the newspaper strike of February 28 
has deprived the mediamen from airing their views 
to the lay public on March 1—as of writing—but the 
1994-95 Budget, as well as the divergent ‘instant’ 
views expressed thereon, reveal a great deal more 
than one can glean from a detailed dissection of the 
Budget proposals. 

First, one should mention the plus points in the 
Budget, before getting on to the hard realities of 
politicking in the 1994-95 Budget. The most important 
plus point is the simplification of the tariff structure, 
a reform long overdue. There is little doubt that the 
diverse “end-use exemptions” and concessions in 
the excise tax structure was not only an anachronism 


but also a potent source of corruption. Simplification’ 


of the income tax structure is also a welcome 
development, as also a rationalisation of the tariff 
rates, though one would not know for a long time 
what the precise implications are. 

But one must enter a serious caveat at this 
juncture. The 1994-95 Budget has done away with 
the surcharge on the income tax, and also raised 
the exemption limit for tax purposes. These two 


The author, a distinguished economist, is a former 
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“would go down well with the salaried clas: 


parliamentarians generally, and a whole lot of o 
people. But, to reduce taxes—not only cust 
duties but income and other direct taxes—when 
budget deficit is growing is something that may 
be in the interests of the common man, for inflat 
which is currently around 8.5 per cent, would su 
reach double figures again during 1994-95. 

This is a certainty, and the Finance Minist 
statemeni—that better collection would make ur 
the total revenue loss of As 4081 crores—i: 
‘fudge’ which is not credible even to the n 
unintelligent. 

Let us look at the problem another way. TF 
has, for 1993-94, been such a large gap betw 
the budgeted figures and the revised estimates—t 
in regard to revenue and expenditure—that 
begins to doubt either the competence or 
transparency (a word emphasised by the Fina 
Minister) of the budget-makers. Just a glance at 
following magnitudes would clarify the point. 


Divergences between Budget Estimates an 
Revised Estimates (1993-94) 


(Rs cr 

Budget R.E.  Differe 

1. Revenue Receipts 84,209 76,166 (-) 8 
2. Total Expenditure +,31,323 1,43,872 (+) 12, 
3. Revenue Deficit 17,630 34,058 (+) 16, 
4. Fiscal Deficit 36,959 58,551 (+) 214, 


As T.N. Ninan-—the expert who was askec 
comment on the Budget and to question 
Finance Minister on Doordarshan—stated, ne 
before in Indian budgetary history has the 
between the budgeted figures and the revi 
estimates been so large; and, in fact, he felt 
fiscal discipline had been given a go-by, the fi: 
deficit climbing back to some 7.2 per cent of 
GDP in 1993-94. And, if similar developme 
occurred during 1994-95, namely, failure of reve 
receipts to come up to budgetary expectations 
an increase in revenue expenditure beyond 
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budgeted figures, the Finance Minister would have 
but two options: first, cut the capital outlay (or 
. budgetary support for Plan expenditure) under one 
pretext or another—Financial Advisers are quite 
‘ adept at this game—to allow the budgetary deficit to 
widen. In the latter event, inflation would surely rear 
its head again. 

The question is: why did Dr Manmohan Singh 
attempt such a blatantly populist Budget? Thereby 
hangs a tale; and since there would be detailed 
analyses galore (of the Budget) in the days to 
come, it is perhaps desirable to turn to this 
question, as also to the reactions of different 
interest groups on the Budget. 


+ 


FIRST, the reaction of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
and the Confederation of Indian Industries. The fall 
, in share prices in Bombay reflects the disappointment 
“of the market that more impetus was not given to 
Indian industry, and the fear that the lowering of the 
customs tariff drastically may affect domestic industry 
adversely. The Cil put up a brave front, even 
though the representatives of the CII did mention 
that they expected more concessions for industry. 

What does all this amount to? The Finance 
Minister repeatedly emphasised that his entire 
approach was dictated by the slack in the capital 
goods industry, which he expected would now 
become internationally competitive. Two issues 
arise herein. -First, the demand for capital goods 
could arise either domestically or through exports. 
We all know that capital goods—project goods 
especially—exports require ‘aid’ or suppliers’ credit. 
Can the Indian capital goods industry compete 
abroad even if it produces high quality equipment at 
“competitive prices? Perhaps one would get a few 
piecemeal orders; one does not expect large scale 
exports of capital goods unless India can provide at 
least suppliers’ credit. 

What about the Indian market? Well, the total 
capital expenditure (Plan and non-Plan) is to 
decline from Rs 33,648 crores (Revised Estimates) 
in 1993-94 to Rs 32,888 crores in 1994-95, an 
actual decline of Rs 760 crores (without allowing for 
inflation and, therefore, a decline of some 10 per 
cent in real terms). 

The Finance Minister was quick to point out that 
the actual Plan outlay by the public sector enterprises 
is likely to be much higher, through their own 
resources and through borrowing. Well, the budgeted 
Plan outlay on capital account (in 1994-95) is 
placed at Rs 19,672 crores, as against the Revised 
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Estimate of Rs 17,060 crores in 1993-94. Well, that 
is an increase of 15 per cent in nominal terms, or a 
real increase of, say, five to seven per cent. 

Is that likely to be enough to revive the capital 
goods industry? This is where a whole set of other 
policies of the government becomes relevant. Take 
the power generation sector. The Government of 
India is so keen to induct foreign investment into 
this infrastructure sector that it has gone ahead and 
(a) guaranteed a return of 16 per cent on the 
foreign equity; and (b) in order to induce this equity 
to come, permitted complete import of plant and 
equipment (duty free) at a cost which is between 
150 to 200 per cent of the corresponding costs of 
Indian equipment. 

Two questions arise. In the present context, how 
will the Indian capital goods industry compete for 
orders, for plants to be set up in India, when there 
is not even competitive bidding for equipment; and 
this goes for all foreign direct investments (with both 
power and fertiliser equipment being allowed duty- 
free import)? Secondly, India can competitively 
produce both fertiliser and power generation 
equipment; but, as stated earlier, exports (of capital 
goods) require export credit which India is unable to 
provide. Apart from the absence of a level playing 
field, what is the rationale of keeping divergent 
rates of duty (including zero import duty) for 
different types of equipment? Why have zero duty 
for power equipment when the BHEL is starved of 
orders? Why allow a guaranteed return on foreign 
investment when such investment brings in expensive 
equipment (with obvious padding in capital costs)? 

So, one has to wait and see: (i) how the great 
leaders of the capital goods industry in India 
perform in 1994-95, and (ii) whether the increase in 
industrial production would be such as to increase 
excise duty revenue, despite serious reductions in 
the rate of duty. 


+ 


FROM the reaction of Indian industry—and 
regrettably, we saw (on Doordarshan) only the CII, 
not the FICCI or the ASSOCHAM—let us pass on 
to the consumer generally. 

The reduction of the income tax is a sop to the 
middle-class housewife; the recent increases in 
administered prices of a whole lot of things (and the 
increase in freight rates) will increase the prices of 
consumer goods. (The reduction in the excise duty 
on toiletries is a really poor substitute for a thrust for 
major increases in production.) Perhaps the 
simplification of the duty structure on cotton yarn 
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may help; there is need for careful analysis thereon 
and one cannot be sure. But, food and fuel price 
increases hit the lower middle classes. The general 
reaction of the housewives was about the pre- 
budget price hikes—a wholly sensible approach. 
Even the Economic Survey speaks of a 0.5 to one 
per cent increase in the Wholesale Price Index as a 
result of the food and fuel price increases. Add the 
freight rate hike by the Railways, and the WPI may 
soon show a double digit increase over last year's 
level of prices. If the burgeoning fiscal deficit leads 
to further price increases, fears of inflation may not 
be unrealistic. 

The Finance Minister has on this specifically 
reassured the international financiers that he has 
accepted a limit of Rs 6000 crores on the volume of 
ad hoc Treasury Bills that the Government of India 
can issue, by the end of March 1995, in favour of 
the Reserve Bank. Now, this is a new and unique 
fudge. The GOI has now started selling 364-days 
Treasury Bills and zero coupon bonds to the banks. 
These are to be auctioned in the market; and there 
has been ready demand for the same from the 
banks. 

And why not? The last auction of 364-days 
Treasury Bills and zero coupon bonds was at 12.75 
per cent approximately (as per the Economic 
Survey, the five-year zero interest bonds for Rs 100 
were sold for Rs 53.30). If banks can borrow, on an 
average at, say, eight per cent, *and buy GOI 
securities at 12.75 per cent, they are sitting pretty. 
They make good money, meet capital adequacy 
norms, and laugh all the way. They need not bother 
to lend to small farmers, small industries. Meanwhile, 
the government has access to unlimited funds, 
without the budgetary deficit being adversely 
affected. The fiscal deficit would widen, but the 
increased fiscal deficit only adds to the future 
burden of interest payments. Tomorrow is another 
day. 
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WE come now to the last, and the most important 
of the reactions, those of international finance 
capital from London, New York and Hong Kong. 
They had three refrains: (a) some concern at the 
widening fiscal deficit; (b) general approval of lower 
tax rates (both direct and indirect); and (c) a plea 
that the Capital Gains Tax (at 30 per cent for Short- 
Term Gains and 10 per cent for Long-Term Gains) 
should be abolished, since competing countries like 
Taiwan and South Korea did not have any such tax. 


And, the Finance Minister suggested that this was 
something that could always be considered, after 
we have more experience, and get to know each _ 
other better. 

So, this is the way we are moving, globalising the ' 
Indian capital market. Foreign Direct Investments 
for priority industries, one can understand. What 
one cannot understand is (a) guaranteed returns on 
FDI, (b) FDI for consumer goods like Coca Cola 
and MacDonald hamburgers, and (c) international 
finance capital inflows (by way of FII investment in 
portfolio securities) with a marginal (or zero) tax on 
Capital Gains. 

Does the Finance Minister not know of the 
implications? One does not expect a former Adam 
Smith Prizeman from the Cambridge University not 
to understand the possible dangers. We have totally 
surrendered to international finance capital. 

The World Bank would be happy. The IMF—a N 
stickler for fiscal discipline—is not likely to swallow.” 
the widening fiscal deficit. Prepay the IMF. That will 
will effectively shut them up. With $13 billion of 
foreign exchange reserves—of which some $3 
billion may well be made up of FCNR deposits and 
FIIS’ portfolio investments—we can cock-a-snook 
at the IMF. 

T.N. Ninan did ask the Finance Minister the 
same question, in more moderate language. The 
Finance Minister said he believes in fiscal restraint. 

Someone has remarked that this year's Budget 
has the imprint of the Prime Minister. Well, there 
are sops to populist opinion. The increase in the 
allocation for rural development is one. All manner 
of new schemes are being floated for employment 
generation. Nobody seems to realise that the need 
is for increased devolution of resources from the 
Centre to the States, and from the States to ihe~yal 
Panchayats. Nobody seems to realise that the 
‘convergence of services’—education, health, 
immunisation, child and maternity care—through 
the Panchayats, and loca! area planning (by way of 
‘watershed area development’) also through the 
Panchayats, could lead to both an economy of 
expenditure and a surge of genuine rural 
development. Instead, we are hoping to develop 
Indian agriculture by globalising not only Indian 
industry but also Indian agriculture. 

The 1994-95 Budget reveals the true character 
of the Indian Government—an elitist government . 
backed by compradors of international finance 
capital. The divergent reactions to the Budget 
reveal the bias. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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RAILWAY BUDGET 





A Lacklustre Exercise 


SATYA NARAIN 


he Railway Budget for 1994-95, presented to 
Parliament on February 24, mirrors the state 

of the national economy and the Union Government's 
inability or unwillingness to pull it out of the 
quagmire into which a mindless option of a new, 
essentially foreign-inspired, Economic Policy by the 
Prime Minister and his economic ‘wizard’, the 
Finance Minister, have pushed it. The shortfall in 
the traffic receipts in 1993-94 and the expectation of 
only a marginal increase in them in the current 
financial year are the wages of this reckless 
approach of which the decline in the growth rate of 
: the economy to a mere 3.8 per cent from four per 


’ cent in the previous year is another telling indication. 


~With the industrial production as a whole sluggish 
and that inthe capital goods sector even showing a 
downturn, how could the Railways, which are mere 
carriers of industrial raw materials and finished 
products, have performed any better than they 
have? As the nation’s lifeline, they can only reflect 


its pulsebeat which, as the Economic Survey 


testifies, is palpably slow. 

The Railway Budget for the current financial year 
had provided for a freight traffic of 370 million 
tonnes as against which its revised estimate is only 
362 million tonnes. The passenger traffic, too, has 
registered a fall leading to a decline in the estimated 
total traffic receipts from the budgetary figure of Rs 
19,021 crores to Rs 18,585 crores. With the total 
working expenses also showing a slight fall (from 
Rs 15,585 crores to Rs 15,355 crores), the 
Undertaking has managed to end the year with net 


Be trattc receipts of Rs 3230 crores which together 


with net miscellaneous receipts of Rs 264 crores 
will bring a revenue of Rs 3494 crores. After 
providing for dividend payment to General Revenues 
and deferred payment on the same account, the net 
surplus is estimated at a mere Rs 2185 crores 
which will not suffice even to meet the charges the 
Undertaking has to incur on appropriations to its 
development and capital funds and development 
works. However, unfazed by this lacklustre 
performance in the current financial year, and no 
firm indication of the scenario turning any better in 
the next, the Railway Minister has thought it wise to 
fix his sight higher. He has projected the freight 
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traffic for 1994-95 at 380 million tonnes which, with 
little prospect of the economy achieving a major 
breakthrough, will prove chimeric. For, how can an 
economy whose core, the capital goods sector, far 
from showing any sign of revival, may, in fact, suffer 
a further setback as a result of the expected cut in 
the customs duties in the General Budget provide 
for an 18 million tonnes spurt in this traffic? Rather, 
with the freight raised across-the-board in the 
Railway Budget, the position may actually be the 
reverse. 

Similarly, the passenger traffic, which has suffered 
a decline in the current year, cannot go up when the 
rail fares have been pushed upward. That in spite of 
this negative effect of the freight rates and fare 
hikes the Railway Minister has had to resort to them 
shows the extent to which the downturn in the 
economy and his own Ministry's failure to put its 
house in order have pushed him to the wall. And 
who else but the Union Government which, in the 
ultimate analysis, is responsible for the Ministry's 
working and whose fiscal, trade and industrial 
policies have landed it in the present mess is to be 
blamed for it? 

The Railways’ main problem, as its spokesmen 
are never tired of pointing out, is paucity of 
resources made worse by the Union Government's 
decision to scale down its budgetary support to the 
Undertaking. That there is substance in this claim of 
the Railways is beyond dispute. The government, 
with its new-found love for privatisation, is 
undoubtedly not prepared to help a public sector 
undertaking, even one so vitally important for the 
nation’s economic growth as the Railways, beyond 
a point. Howsoever self-defeatist be its policy in this 
regard, it has committed itself to leaving state 
undertaking to fend for themselves even as it will 
not forego its claim to the dividend on the investment 
it has made in them. The government's refusal to 
agree to the Railway Ministry's request for a waiver 
of the payment of its dividend to General Revenues 
epitomises this tight-fisted Shylockian approach. 
Placed in such a situation, the Railway Minister 
could have either tried to prune the undertaking's 
expenditure or raise additional resources or, what 
would have been the best, opted for a judicious 
mixture of both. What he has done instead is to rely 
almost exlusively on the second course virtually 
neglecting the other two alternatives. 

That the Railways need substantial resources for 
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their capital investment in rolling stock, electrification, 
doubling of the lines and conversion of the network 
to a single gauge, besides development of 
technology, needs no gainsaying. Nor that a Plan 
allocation of a mere Rs 6515 crores for 1994-95 
which, after adjustment for a near double-digit 
inflation will, in fact, be lower than the current year’s 
allocation of Rs.6200 crores in real terms, is hardly 
adequate for the purpose. The government's 
unwillingness to raise the budgetary support has, no 
doubt, been a major constraint in this respect but 
have the Railways exhausted all scope for slashing 
their expenditure? The Railway Board itself is a 
leviathan which can certainly bear some trimming of 
its top-heavy set-up. So can some other departments 
whose surplus personnel can be retrained and 
redeployed suitably to raise their productivity and 
hence contribution to income. 

The Ministry's decision to import 30 high-priced 
6000 HP AC electric locomotives from ABB paying 
scant attention to the Railway Convention 
Committee's advice, to the contrary, illustrates how 
little concern it has shown for an efficient use of its 
scarce resources. In contracting the deal the 
Ministry has also given a body blow to indigenous 
research in the field which could have helped in 
making the country self-sufficient in electric traction. 
This also speaks of its utter disregard for the 
importance of an efficient and optimum deployment 
of its funds besides an unforgivable unconcern for 
the Undertaking’s long-term interests. 

The Railway Minister's fanciful schemes like 
introduction of new superfast trains and “palaces on 
wheels” when the existing services cannot be run 
on schedule bespeaks of an elitist preoccupation 
with piıcviding goodies for the top brackets with 
scant concern for providing better and more frequent 
services for the common passengers. The poor 
amenities on the branch and suburban lines and 
deterioration of the facilities in long distance trains 
even as new fully airconditioned trains are being 
introduced year after year reflect what Prof Galbraith 
has described as a “culture of contentment” for the 


upper echelons while the masses are left with the’ 


crumbs. 

Viewed in the above context the Railway Minister's 
proposals to mobilise new resources to the tune of 
Rs 997 crores do not cause any surprise. They are 
. Of a piece with the Union Government's approach in 
which indirect rather than direct imports should 
provide the bulk of the revenue. The hike in freight 
rates is expected to yield nearly 80 per cent of the 
new resources with almost every item, including 
foodgrains, except those meant for the public 
distribution system subjected to the enhanced rate. 
The stratagem chosen is “modification of the taper” 


and lowering the exemption limit of the distance for 
charging the freight but the net effect will be the 
same, namely, an increase in the cost of the 
haulage. That it will have a cascading effect on the 
prices in general is not disputed even by the 
Railway Ministry officials who, however, estimate 
the rise at less than one per cent. But they know 
that the tally actually will be much higher for the 
obvious reason that the market does not behave 
according to the statistical rules on which the 
Officials base their calculations. It has its own 
psychology and logic. 

As against this allround hike in freight charges, 
the Railway Minister has opted for a meagre six per 
cent increase in the upper class fares which surely 
can bear a steeper increase. The fact that he has 
spared the majority of the passengers with only a 
marginal increase in the second class ordinary and 
mail/express fares is, of course, to be welcomed 
but could he: not have avoided’ even this small 
increase by raising the AC and first class fares bya 
few more percentage points? The fall in the- 
passenger traffic reflects a consumer resistance 
which will only be strengthened by such avoidable 
increases in lower class fares. Instead of bringing 
more revenue, this may depress it further. 


+ 


THIS overwhelmingly gloomy picture of the Railway 
Ministers Budget does not mean that it does not 
have any bright patches. The provision for joining 
Srinagar with the national rail network is certainly 
one such patch. It is a timely attempt to integrate 
the hitherto hinterland of Kashmir into the country’s 
economic mainstream. However, the allocation of a 
mere Rs 50 crores for the project and the snail's 
pace at which the work on the Jammu-Udhampur 
section has been proceeding does not promise a 
speedy action on the project which, in the context of- 
its unique importance, will be unfortunate. It is to be 
hoped that the Minister will be able to allocate more 
resources for the scheme even if it requires 
shelving of a few “palaces on wheels” and the 
weekend tourist specials. The allocation of Rs 25 
crores for manning the unmanned level crossings is 
another welcome feature of the Budget because of 
the casualties these unguarded points have entailed 
in recent years. 

But these few bright spots do not make the 
Railway Budget any less an epitome of the prevailing 
philosophy of allowing state enterprises to at best 
subsist or be ready to be parcelled out, bit by bit, to 
private interests. In the case of the Railways the 
first stage has already been reached and the 
second will not be far off if their priorities and 
finances are not set right. | 
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Fiscal Adjustment: Why and for Whom? 


DEEPAK NAYYAR 


"E he external debt crisis, which surfaced in 
T early 1991, brought the economy close to the 
edge of a precipice. A deep fiscal crisis was juxt- 
aposed with an almost unmanageable balance of 
payments situation and an acceleration in the rate 
of inflation. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the macro-economic 
disequilibrium which plunged the economy into a 
crisis situation was attributable to mounting 
imbalances in the fiscal system. The government 
lived beyond its means throughout the 1980s. In 
these circumstances, stabilisation was an imperative. 
Fiscal adjustment, which sought to reduce the wide 

„gap between the income and the expenditure of the 
government, constituted the core of the macro- 
economic stabilisation programme. The Union 
Budgets for 1991-92, 1992-93 and 1993-94 were in 
fact formulated in pursuit of this objective. 

We have, since then, experienced three years of 
adjustment. It is now time for an evaluation. In my 
judgement, the quality of the fiscal adjustment 
leaves much to be desired, particularly when 
situated in a medium-term perspective. There are 
three reasons underlying my concern: (a) it cannot 
provide a sustainable solution to the fiscal crisis; (b) 
it is likely to constrain economic growth; and (c) it is 
distributing the burden of adjustment in an unequal 
manner. Consider each proposition in turn. 

First, the fiscal adjustment embodied in the 
budgets of the Central Government has relied on a 

urplus in the capital account to finance a deficit on 
' the revenue account. This is because the focus of 
adjustment is on the fiscal deficit rather than the 
revenue deficit of the government. The gross fiscal 
deficit of the Central Government was reduced by 
more than two percentage points of the GDP in one 
year: from 8.4 per cent of the GDP in 1990-91 to 

6.2 per cent of the GDP in 1991-92. This fiscal 

deficit was cut further to 5.7 per cent of the GDP in 





The author is Professor of Economics at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, Formerly, 
he was the Chief Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India and Secretary in the Ministry 
of Finance. This contribution, written on the eve 
the present budget, appeared in an abridged form 
in The Times of India (February 27, 1994). 
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1992-93, but is likely to be 6.2 per cent of the GDP, 
or more, in 1993-94. It would seem that we have 
just about managed to stay put at the level of 
adjustment attained in the very first year. 

But the real‘problem is that the revenue deficit of 
the Central Government at 2.7 per cent of the GDP 
in both 1991-92 and 1992-93 is the same as it was 
in the second half of the 1980s. Given the revenue 
shortfalls and expenditure overruns during the 
current financial year, it is almost certain that the 
revenue deficit would be at least 2.7 per cent of the 
GDP in 1993-94. The government has, therefore, 
continued to borrow as much as 2.7 per cent of the 
GDP every year to finance its consumption 
expenditure despite the so-called adjustment over 
the past three years. In an ideal world, there should 
be a revenue surplus large enough to finance 
capital expenditure on defence and in the social 
sectors, where there are no tangible returns, so that 
borrowing is used only to finance expenditure that 
yields a future income flow to the exchequer. The 
reality in India, despite fiscal adjustment, is the 
opposite. Such a fiscal regime, which borrows to 
support consumption, is simply not sustainable in 
the medium term for it is bound to fuel inflationary 
pressures or strain the balance of payments, as in 
the recent past, and thus disrupt the process of 
growth. 

Second, the process of fiscal adjustment has 
created a massive squeeze on public investment. 
This is borne out, at a macro level, by the CSO 
National Accounts Statistics. In real terms, 1991-92 
and 1992-93 witnessed a decline in gross fixed 
capital formation in the public sector as a whole, 
which is made up of the Central Government, the 
State Governments and public enterprises. But the 
attempt at fiscal adjustment, at least so far, does 
not extend much beyond the Central Government. 
And the impact on resources made available by the 
Central Government for public investment is indeed 
significant. In the Union Budgets for 1991-92, 1992- 
93 and 1993-94, the period of adjustment, the 
provision for capital expenditure in the Central Plan 
and in Central Plan assistance for the States— 
perhaps the best aggregate measure of resources 
allocated to finance public investment—remained 
almost unchanged in nominal terms at about the 
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same level as in’ 1990-91. It is obvious that these - 
budget provisions did not even compensate for the ` 


inflation, let alone the substantial exhange rate 
depreciation which would have raised the rupee 
costs of aid-financed investment so that public 
investment certainly declined in real terms. 

The resource crunch was even more acute for 
public investment in infrastructure. Budget support 
for the key infrastructure sectors—energy, transport 
and communications—registered a significant decline 
not only as a proportion of the total Central Govern- 
ment expenditure but also in nominal terms. But 
that was not all. It is worth noting that, between 
1989-90 and 1992-93, such budget support for 
infrastructure dropped from 1.75 per cent of the 
GDP to 0.95 per cent of the GDP and contracted by 
as much as 40 per cent in real terms from Rs 3900 
crores to Rs 2350 crores at constant 1980-81 
prices. These cuts in public investment, particularly 
those on infrastructure, are bound to constrain the 
supply response of the economy in the medium 
term. The problem may be accentuated because 
the evidence available in India, both from the past 
and from the present, suggests that public investment 
crowds-in rather than crowds-out private investment. 

Third, the distribution of the burden of adjustment 
so far has been unequal. This is apparent from the 
trends in expenditure on the social sectors and on 
poverty alleviation programmes. Budget speeches 
and press conferences emphasise the absolute 
increase in outlays provided. But trends in terms of 
nominal values, at current prices, are deceptive 
because of inflation. It is far more appropriate to 
consider trends in such expenditure at constant 
prices and as a proportion of the GDP. A comparison 
of 1991-92 and 1992-93, the period of adjustment, 
' with 1989-90 and 1990-91, based on such an 
exercise, reveals cause for concern. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to extend such a comparison to 
1993-94 because neither the revised estimates of 
expenditure nor national income statistics are 
available as yet. 

The allocations for the social sectors—education, 
health, family welfare, water supply, sanitation, 
housing, urban development, social welfare of the 
underprivileged, nutrition, and labour welfare— 
stagnated in real terms, in the range of Rs 2400 
crores at 1980-81 prices, and declined from a little 
more than one per cent of the GDP to a little less 
than one per cent of the GDP. But expenditure on 
poverty alleviation programmes, at constant prices 
or as a proportion of the GDP, in both 1991-92 and 
1992-93 was lower than it was in 1989-90 and 


1990-91. (Table 1) It need hardly be stressed that, 
in a period’of stabilisation and adjustment, resources 


provided for social services and for the poor should i 


be increased, rather than decreased or just 
maintained, in real terms. Otherwise, the phrase 
‘adjustment with a human face’ is no more than 
rhetoric or illusion. : 


TABLE 1 
Central Government Expenditure on 
Poverty Programmes 





1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 
as a percentage of GDP 0.61 0.50 0.37 0.45 
at constant 1980-81 prices 1361 1189 894 1134 


(Rs. crores) 





| recognise that it is not entirely appropriate to 
consider Central Government expenditure on the 
social sectors and on poverty alleviation programmes. 


x 
N 


in isolation, because a large proportion of thé * 


expenditure on social services and some part of the 
expenditure on poverty programmes is financed by 
the State Governments. But if we wish to consider 
the impact of fiscal adjustment during the past three 
years, a focus on Central Government expenditure 
is unavoidable. What is more, the above conclusion 
is borne out by the evidence available on 
performance indicators in terms of quantitative 
achievements in the two major, poverty allieviation 
programmes for rural India. (Table 2) 


TABLE 2 
Performance Indicators for Poverty 
Alleviation Programmes 








Fin 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 \ 
> A 

Integrated Rural 
Development Programme: 
Families Assisted (million) 3.35 2.90 2.54 2.07 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana: 
Employment Generated ‘ 
(million man-days) 864.4 874.6 808.1 778.3 


Source: Deepak Nayyar, Macro-Economie Adjustment, Liberalisaton 
and Growth: The Indian Experience, 1993. 


The number of families assisted under the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme, which 


seeks to promote self-employment among the rural . 


poor by providing productive assets or inputs 
through a mix of subsidies and bank credit, declined 
steadily from 3.4 million in 1989-90 to 2 million in 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Buta Singh’s Homeward Journey 
PREM SINGH 


n January 26, as the country entered its 

fortyfifth year of the formation of the Republic, 
a former Home Minister of India, Buta Singh stood 
before the Akal Takht, Amritsar and with raised 
hands sought forgiveness for all “sins” that he had 
committed. The Akal Takht Jathedar, Prof Manjit 
Singh pronounced a 56-day Tankhah, a religious 
punishment, for him for his role in the days following 
the Operation Blue Star in June 1984. The 
punishment included sweeping the floors, washing 
utensils and dusting the shoes of the devotees at 
the five Takhts and at a number of historical Sikh 
gurdwaras. in 1985, Buta Singh had been 
~ ‘excommunicated’ because he had directed the kar 
seva at the Takht, which had been destroyed during 
the Operation Blue Star. Addressing the gathering 
on this fateful day the Akal Takht Jathedar said that 
Buta Singh, who was Union Agriculture and Housing 
Minister at that time “deliberately showed disrespect 
to the Akal Takht and disobeyed the Head Priests.” 
He also said that it was because of persons like 
Buta Singh that the entire Sikh community had to 
suffer agony and pain all these years and that the 
accused will be entitled to seek readmission to the 
community only after he had undergone the 
punishment. 

It will be of relatively little consequence if a 
devout Sikh, tormented on account of what he 
regards as his sins, offers his apology at the Akal 
Takht or any other shrine. It is in fact the 
_ circumstances of this incident and the extensive 
Bpeaction that .it has provoked that make it an 

unusually important development in Punjab and 
within the Sikh community, which have both been in 
the focus of national attention for more than a 
decade. 

In the wake of rapid decline in the activities of the 
Khalistani terrorists since the latter half of 1992, the 
Sikh fundamentalist forces had fallen into greater 
disarray. This was accompanied by the further 
splitting of the Akalis leading to a situation where 
there are at present around a dozen factions going 
by the name of the Akali Dal, though only two or 
three of them have a mass base. This was also the 
‘period when the Congress Government under 
Beant Singh—though elected on the basis of an 
extremely low voter turnout—was able to restore 
law and order and put Punjab again on its onward 
march, which had been disrupted for a fairly Jong 


time. 

The impact on the minds of the ordinary Sikhs at 
the sight of a former Central Minister observing 
elaborate rituals of penance deserve careful scrutiny. 
With a single stroke the leadership of the Sikh 
fundamentalists has sought to establish that anybody 
defying them shall be punished irrespective of the 
power and status that he or she might have 
commanded. Besides affirming the supremacy of 
the Akal Takht in matters of Sikh public and private 
conduct, the incident shall also be seen as a 
continuation of a process in which none can escape 
retribution from the Sikhs for what they perceive to 
be wrongs done to them. Assassinations of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and General A.S. Vaidya shall 
continue to be seen in this light. And though the 
killers in both the cases were killed or hanged by 
the agencies of the state, the same Sikh mind, 
given some provocation, can be swayed to regard 
them as true martyrs in the cause of the Panth. It is 
on this aspect that those who rule the country under 
the banner of secularism have to ponder. 

Some Sikh intellectuals have reacted on 
predictable lines. A leading Punjabi daily has 
sampled opinions of the more prominent among 
them, particularly of those whose sympathies for 
what can be termed as the “interests of the Sikh 
community”, cannot be questioned. Most of them 
have welcomed Buta Singh's “return journey to the 
Sikh home”. All of them have seen the event as an 
indication of the reassertion of the authority of the 
Akal Takht, which as the argument goes, no Sikh 
will now dare to defy. Some of them have viewed it 
as an indirect expression of regret on the part of the 
Central Government for having ordered the 
Operation Blue Star and have demanded that all 
those responsible for the decision, including Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao, who was Home Minister at 
that time, should also offer an apology at the Akal 
Takht. Demands have also been raised that Chief 
Minister Beant Singh and the Director General of 
Police, K.P.S. Gill, should also follow the lead given 
by the former Home Minister. While many have 
called it as an expression of a genuine change of 
heart of Buta Singh, dictated more by the pangs of 
conscience, others have seen it as a part of a deep 
political move, authorised by the Prime Minister 
himself to win back the Sikh community for the 
Congress Party. 
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There are reports meanwhile that the 
Congressmen in Punjab are unhappy about the 
whole affair. While publicly dismissing it as a 
personal matter of the repentant leader, they also” 
express reservations as to the possible fallout of the 
event on the attempts of the State Congress 
leadership to secularise the political atmosphere in 
the troubled State. An added grievance is that they 
were not consulted and not even informed and were 
caught totally off-guard. A certain coordination with 
the State Congress leaders, they argue, was 
essential if Buta Singh’s move was actuated, as is 
being widely suggested, by a desire to revive his 
political base in the State, since Rajasthan, from 
where he was elected last time, may not be in a 
position to help. in the next election. Buta Singh's 
son, it may be recalled, was defeated in the recent 
Asse nbly elections in that State. 

Tr 2 surrender at the Akal Takht has come at a 
time when this holy place, built and sanctified by the 
Sixth Guru, Hargobind, is at the centre of a fierce 
controversy raging in political and academic circles 
of Punjab. It is not expected that a leader of Buta 
Singh's standing and experience would not be 
having a full grasp of the issues involved in this 
controversy or that he would not make a distinction 
between an authority associated with the name of 
the Sixth Guru and its misuse at the behest of petty 
politicians. 

The fact of the matter is that the role that Akal 
Takht was made to play during the greater part of 
this century has mostly been controversial. The 
Takht had its days of glory as well as of decline 
depending upon who controlled the Sikh religious 
institutions at Amritsar and for what purpose these 
were used. In 1915 the Takht authorities, at the 
behest of British rulers, declared the Ghadar party 
freedom fighters, traitors, providing a justification for 
their executions and prolonged imprisonments in 
the Andamans. The same authorities welcomed the 
butcher of the Jallianwala Bagh, General Dyer, at 
the Harmandir Sahib and offered him a saropa on 
‘behalf of the Sikh Panth. And yet a little later, in 
1922, the Akal Takht was the venue of launching 
the Guru Ka Bagh Morcha with Akali volunteers 
performing ardas and pledging “to face British 
brutalities absolutely peacefully’. The glorious period 
of the Akal Takht spanned the entire five-year long 
Akali movement which became an integral part of 
the country’s freedom struggle. 


+ 
IN more recent times on December 15, 1993, to be 


precise, the Akal Takht was occupied by the late 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale without a proper 


authorisation under the relevant rules and practices 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC) which controls the Akal Takht and other. 
historical gurdwaras scheduled in the Sikh : 
Gurdwaras Act, 1925. No one, not even a Sant is 
authorised to stay in this, shrine and there is no 
precedent of anybody having stayed there. Sant 
Bhindranwale fortified the entire Golden Temple 
complex, stocked the buildings with weapons 
smuggled in from Pakistan and used the Akal Takht 
as a command post to fight a most unjustified battle 
in the name of the Sikh Panth. This is not to say 
that the Operation Blue Star was justified or even 
inevitable. The point that should concern the Sikh 
community most is that the SGPC and its President, 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, have never felt the need of 
owning up the responsibility for allowing Sant 
Bhindranwale unpardonable sacrilege of the Akal 
Takht. 

It was possibly due to the realisation among, 
sections of the Sikh intelligentsia that the authority 4 
of the Akal Takht had been manipulated both by the 
terrorist outfits and the SGPC leadership, that a 
storm broke out over the punishment awarded to Dr 
Piar Singh, last year. The elderly and ailing scholar 
Dr Singh, widely respected among the academics 
for his erudition and commitment to values of 
Sikhism, was awarded a Tankhah of sweeping the 
floors and cleaning the shoes for forty days, by the 
same Jathedar, Prof Manjit Singh. In his study titled 
Gatha Adi Granth, Dr Singh had expressed some 
views, which the Jathedar thought were 
objectionable. Dr Singh accepted the punishment in 
all humility and carried out all the duties as ordered 
by the Jathedar. Having done that he publicly raised 
an issue that though he had been punished, he had 
not been informed about the objectionable portions 
in his book, which he would have considered 
modifying. A committee appointed by the Jathedary 
to locate the objectionable portions in Dr Singh's, 
book, has yet not come out with the results of its 
labours. The upshot of this controversy was that the 
SGPC ordered a virtual ban on any research on the 
Adi Granth. 

In the debate that ensued over the punishment 
awarded to Dr Piar Singh serious issues were 
raised. The debate was reflected in the columns of 
the Punjabi press. it was pointed out that not ali the 
Akali Dals were according dive recognition to the 
Akal Takht Jathedar appointed by the SGPC. The 
Baba Joginder Singh Akali Dal headed then by Sant 
Bhindranwale’s father regarded Bhai Jasbir Singh, 
Rode as the Jathedar while the Simranjit Singh 
Mann Akali Dal was indecisive over the issue. Bhai 
Manjit Singh’s Akali Dal did not recognise either of 
the two. The Damdami Taksal which had been 
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headed by Sant Bhindranwale, was also silent on 
the issue. It was pointed out further that according 
to the well-established precedent, the Jathedar of 
the Akal Takht could issue a Hukamnama only in 
concert with the Jathedars of the four other Takhts, 
that is, Damdama Sahib at Talwandi Sabo, Kesgarh 
Sahib at Anandpur Sahib, Takht Patna Sahib and 
the Takht Hazoor Sahib, at Nanded, in Maharashtra 
but that the present incumbent of the Akal Takht 
was not observing this precedent. Another anomaly 
that was pointed out was that the present Jathedar 
was only an acting Jathedar and the real appointee, 
Bhai Ranjit Singh, was in jail undergoing 
imprisonment in the Nirankari murder case. Since 
the Jathedar has well-defined duties to perform, a 
prisoner, however eminently qualified otherwise, 
cannot be nominated to the post, it was argued. 
Another pertinent point raised in this controversy 
was whether reciting of Gurbani, sweeping of the 
parikarma and the dusting of the shoes of the 
devotees which the former Chief Minister Surjit 
“Singh Barnala, Dr Piar Singh and now Buta Singh 
ave been ordered to undertake, can at all be 
regarded as punishment. In the Sikh religious 
Mradition all these duties are regarded as sewa, 


which, the scriptures stress, falls to the lot of the 
lucky ones. 

The Sikh scholars have even challenged that the 
tradition of Tankhah has no scriptural authority to 
back it. It is not mentioned either in the Adi Granth 
and the Dasam Granth of the Tenth Guru, Gobind 
singh, or in any of the Hukamnamas of the various 
Gurus. Even excommunication, it has been argued. 
is alien to Sikhism. Still another vital issue raised in 
these debates is that the Akal Takht Jathedar, in 
terms of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, is a paid 
employee of the SGPC and as such his decisions 
cannot be totally impartial particularly in cases 
where officials of this body are involved. 

Such being the nature of controversies it is not 
difficult to foresee what forces shall ultimately benefit 
from Buta Singh’s submissions at the Akal Takht. He 
might have to do a lot to live down the reputation that 
in the on-going rethinking in Sikh political and 
academic circles, his latest action has only tilted the 
scales in favour of retrogression. And if his action 
had the sanction of Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, as he has claimed, then the least that can be 
said of it is that it was most ill-advised. E3] 
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“I want you to take a vow that you will never again listen to the 
voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 
Personally, | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite 
all sections and all the* communities that people this vast land of 
ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


that dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 


Wt Larne 
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Dawoodi Bohras and Human Rights 


j ASGHAR AL! ENGINEER 


he Dawoodi Bohras and their priesthood have 
T been in the news for close to two decades 
now. Today the Bohras are a highly oppressed and 
exploited community at the -hands of their own 
priesthood. Few communities are so harshly 
oppressed and exploited as the Bohras community. 
The Bohras are a Shi'a Ismaili sub-sect of Islam. 
The Muslims, as is well-known, were divided into 
two majro sects—Sunnis and Shi'as—after the 
death of the Prophet. These two major sects were 
sub-divided into a number of sub-sects over a 
period of time. The Shi'as believe in the institution 
‘of Imamat as the Sunnis believe in that of Khilafat. 
f- According to the Shi'a belief the holy Prophet 
had appointed ‘Ali, his son-in-law, as his political as 
well as spiritual successor. The institution of Imamat 
continued in his progeny of which Imam Ja’afar al- 
Sadiq was fifth and according to the Isna ‘Ashari 
Shias (Sixth) Imam. After his death the Shi'a 
Muslims split into Isna ‘Ashaari and Isma’ili Shi’as. 
The Bohras are a branch of Ismaili Shi'as. According 
to the Isma’ilis the chain of Imamat continued in the 
progeny of Isma’ili. However, after the eighteenth 
Imam al-Mustansir, the |sma’ilis were divided on the 
question of succession into- Nizaris (followers of 
present-day Aga Khan) and Must’alians (earlier 
Qaramitas and Duruzes had already split from the 
Isma’ilis, forming new sects of which Qaramita are 
extinct but the Duruze Muslims live in the hills of 
Lebanon.) 
y+ On the side of Must'alian branch; the twentyfirst 
: Imam Tyeb had to go into seclusion on account of 
political conditions and died in seclusion. However, 
the Bohras believe that the institution of Imamat 
continues in his progeny in seclusion but in the 
absence of Imam Da’is (literally summoners to the 
faith) began to deputise Imam and carry out 
religious functions on his behalf. The first Da’i was 
appointed in Yemen and was known as Syedna 
Zoeb bin Musa. However, unlike the office of Imam, 
the office of the Da'i was not hereditary and any 
competant ‘alim (scholar) could be appointed to the 
, august office by his predecessor. Also, Imam is 
supposed to be infallible but a Da’i is not. A Da'i is 
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liable to commit error. However, later on a new 
dogma was evolved that though Da’t is not infallible 
(masum), he is like infallible (Ka/-m’asum). However, 
the reformist Bohras challenge this as it is not borne 
out by the authenticated books of the sect. There 
are grave implications indeed, if this claim of the 
Da'i being kal-m’asum is accepted. Today the 
reformists in the community are fighting against 
reeking corruption in the system headed by the Da'i 
who is fiftysecond in the line of the Da’is. However, 
the head priest refuses to accept that the system 
headed by him is facing rampant corruption. 

The Dawoodi Bohras, most of whom were 
converted from Hinduism (from various castes 
ranging from Brahmans to Vaisyas and Kshatriyas) 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are today 
about 12 million throughout the world. Of them 
around a million live in India principally in four 
States, that is, Maharastra, Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. They are also found in big trading 
centres like Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, Cochin, 
Calicut, etc. Bohras are mainly a business community 
and hence tend to be peace-loving. They are 
comparatively economically better off than other 
Muslims but have their own quota of poverty. In 
cities like Bombay some Bohras live in extreme 
poverty in various slums like Golibar, Jogeshwari, 
Dharavi, etc. Bohras are somewhat more literate 
than other Muslims though higher education is not 
very widespread. They generally opt for functional 


-literacy useful for trading rather than higher 


education. 
+ 


THE Bohras have been historically a well-knit and 
cohesive community. As they faced persecution 
from the Sunni rulers in India, the Bohras became 
extremely centripetal, generally avoiding inner 
dissensions. However, it did face splits, both major 
as well as minor, from time to time, specially on the 
question of succession to the office of the Da'i. 
Even then it can be termed as a fairly obedient 
community until the advent of the British rule in 
India when it was relieved of external pressures. It 
was after the consolidation of the British rule that 
inner dissensions began to surface within the 
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community. 

When the Bohras went for modern education 
they began to distinguish between religiosity and 
secularism and began to feel that the Syedna 
should not exercise control over the secular aspects 
of life. It must be mentioned here that the earlier 
Da'is were quite benevolent towards the community 
and lived a simple and exemplary life. They 
generally did not extort money from the community 
and whatever voluntary contributions were made, 
were generally spent on various welfare measures. 
However, after the consolidation of the British rule 
when the Bohras began to prosper in the western 
region of India, the high priests began to exercise a 
greater control over the community so that they 
could also get more share in the wealth. This 
tendency particularly became quite acute during the 
time of the fiftyfirst Da'i Syedna Ther Saifuddin. As 
he became more and more repressive and greedy 
for money, a challenge emerged to his authority 
from within the community itself. 

However, the community faced rift in Udaipur 
towards the end of the nineteenth century on the 
question of managing the affairs of local Jamaat.The 
then Da'i asked the members of the local jamaat to 
hand over the keys of the jamaat khana to the Amii 
(head priests representative) but they refused. 
They maintained that the Da'i could not interfere in 
secular affairs of the community. The matter went 
to the court of the Rana of Mewar who gave his 
vardict in favour of the Udaipur Jamaat. Similarly, 
the sons of Adanji Pirbhai, a wealthy and influential 
businessman of Bombay, challenged the authority 
of the fiftyfirst Da'i in the Bombay High Court in the 
early twentieth century for misusing the funds from 
the cash box kept at the mausoleum of Chandabhai 
Seth in Bombay for buying private properties. 

The Bohra high priest made fantastic claims in 
the Bombay High Court. He claimed that he was the 
real owner of the properties as well as souls and 
bodies of the Bohras. They were mere slaves, that 
he was god on earth and could change provisions 
of the Islamic shari'ah. Of course these claims were 
dismissed by Judge Martin who heard the case. 
The Bohra high priest then began to use the 
weapon of salam bandh (that is, ex-communication) 
against the dissidents. The fiftyfirst Da'i began a 
repressive era which has not seen an end until our 
own times. It is an unending tale of woes. The Da'i 
took ruthless measures to consolidate his authority 
and his prime concern was no more religious 
guidance in a spirit of humility but to establish his 
full contro! over the minds and souls of the 
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community. And what his successor Syedna 
Muhammad Burhanuddin did was even worse. 

Through various means, fair and foul, both these 
Da’is engaged in amassing wealth and living life in ~ 
style. The fiftyfirst Da’i began to describe himself as 
Sultan-ul-Bawahir, that is, the king of the Bohras. 
These were no mere empty words. The Syedna 
tried to live like the sultans. He called his dwelling 
place a palace, ‘Saifee Mahal’. Like the Mughal 
kings, he demanded of his followers that they not 
only bow before him but also perform sajda 
(prostration). Needless to say, these are all un- 
Islamic acts. The Prophet of Islam lived a simple 
life, even went hungry for a number of days to live 
within frugal means: He had strictly forbidden 
everyone to bow before him. Sajda was meant only 
for Allah. Also, like the king, a herald announced his 
arrival and all were required to stand with folded 
hands, with their heads caste down. . 

For all this a lot of money was needed. The ‘royal - 
family’ devised indigenous ways to amass wealth“ 
The Bohras were required to pay to the high priest 
seven taxes—zakat, khums, sila, fitra, sabil, haqqun 
nafs and na-zar mugam. A network of amils (local 
priests) were required to collect the taxes regularly 
and exercise coercive measures against the 
defaulters. The high priest was not satisfied even 
with this. in order to extort more money he began 
distributing honorific titles NKD (AlNashito fi 
Khidmatid Dawaf) and MKD (Al-Mu’in ff Khidmatid 
Dawat). He also gave the title of ‘sheikh’ not to rich 
businessmen, a title earlier meant only for 
distinguished ‘ulama and learned theologians. in 
return for these titles he charged a great deal of 
money. Also, he demanded huge amounts by way 
of salaam (personal offierings). The salaam amount 
may run into lakhs of rupees. One who refused to, 
give would be humiliated and insulted. It is also true 
that the neo rich vied with each other other for 
offering him huge amounts generally earned 
legitimately or illegitimately during the First World 
War. 

Since the fiftyfirst Da’i gave up the simplicity of 
the earlier Da'is many problems began for the 
community. The emphasis shifted from religiosity to 
worldly glamour. More and more emphasis began to 
be laid onthe glory of the Da’i and his role in Dawat. 
His entire family began to be glorified. Also, the 
members of the Da's family began to distance 
themselves from the ordinary members of the 
community. They treated these ordinary members 
with disdain. The Islamic concept of equality of all 
human beings was relegated to the background. 
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The Da'i began to emerge as not only the central 
figure but also the most important figure in the 
whole system. The Imam in seclusion was now 
mentioned only in passing. The birthday of the Da’i 
began to be celebrated with much greater fanfare 
than that of Imam-al-Zamam (that is, Imam of the 
time in seclusion). 

Many felt disturbed at these developments but 
could not speak out for fear of ex-communication. 
Even many amils (local priests) disliked all this but 
felt helpless as their livelihood depended on the 
establishment of the Da’i. Strict censor rules were 
enforced and the amils were required to submit 
material of the sermons (va’az} to the Da'i for his 
approval. These amils were also instructed to 
devote most of their time to glorifying the Da'i. 
Those amils who complied were richly rewarded by 
posting them to high income generating cities and 


„those who did not were punished either by 


‘suspension or by being posted to less income 
generating towns. 

The glorification of the Da’i was further intensified 
during the fiftysecond Da'i regime. It went so far as 
to relegate even the Prophet of Islam to (believe it 
or not) an inferior position. In a calendar published 
few years ago after Allah, the Da’i’s picture was 
inserted and then the name of the holy Prophet was 


mentioned. The Muslim ‘Ulama and leaders who, 


were sent copies of the calendar did not utter a 
word against it nor did the Urdu newspapers write 
anything against it. Most of the, Ulama and editors 
of Urdu papers as well as Muslim leaders are 
beholden to the Syedna in one way or the other. 
And, therefore, they never protest even if the 
Syedna is guilty of the most blatant anti-Islamic 


: acts. Many of these leaders and ‘Ulama are given 


MP avish treatment by the Bohra high priest in his 


palace. 
i 


As pointed out above, the period of the fiftysecond 
Da'i proved to be much more repressive than that of 
his predecessor. It was, therefore, natural that deep 
discontent developed within the community. A revolt 
broke out in Udaipur in 1972 when the Da's 
establishment tried to compel the Bohras of Udaipur 
to dissolve their legitimately formed Bohra Youth 
“association as well as a cooperative bank selup by 
them on the grounds that these organisations were 
formed without the raza (permission) of the high 
priest. The high priest’s establishment was now 
seeking to impose the strictest possible control over 
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the institutions of the community. No institution 
could be set up without permission of the high 
priest. Even the locai priest (ami) could not give his 
permission. He has to seek permission from the 
Syedna before giving his approval. 

When the people of Udaipur maintained that it 
was their Constitutional right to establish any such 
institutions, they were severely punished. The high 
priest declared a social boycott against them and 
their womenfolk were molested in Galiakot dargah 
where they had gone to visit the mausoleum on the 
death anniversary of the saint. Moreover, in order to 
make the ‘punishment exemplary, the Bohras of 
Udaipur belonging to the youth group as they came 
to be identified now, were debarred from entering 
any mosque or mausoleum throughout India. Also, 
anyone who maintained any contact with them were 
also similarly punished. Most of the families in 
Udaipur were divided between pro- and anti- 
Syedna, that is, Shababis and Youthis as they were 
known. 

The Sydna’s establishment created a reign of 
terror in the entire community. Any paper which 
supported ‘the reformist cause was also banned. 
Bombay Samachar, a Gujarati paper which 
consistently supported the reformist cause and is 
widely read among the Bohras was specially 
denounced and any Bohra reading it was severely 
punished. Urdu Blitz, another paper which supported 
the reform movement was also proscribed, though 
very few Bohras read it. The repressive measures 
went to such an extent that if a husband or a wife 
supported the reform movement, their marriage was 
forcibly dissolved. In a few cases even children 
born of these marital bonds had already entered 
into wedlock; their family life was also disrupted. 
When the reformists complained to the government 
of the serious violations of their fundamental and 
Constitutional rights, it took no notice of these 
grievances. It feared the foss of Bohra votes, 
though the fear was hardly justified. The reformists 
were really exasperated. 

After the Emergency, the reformists approached 
Jayaprakash Narayan who was also President of 
the Citizens for Democracy (CFD) which had 
courageously fought against the Emergency. 
Jayaprakash not only patiently heard the reformists 
but also wrote a letter to the Syedna urging upon 
him the need to see that the dispute within the 
community is amicably resolved. However, the 
Syedna's establishment chose to remain silent. The 
reformists then requested Jayaprakash Narayan to 
institute an enquiry into their grievances on behalf 
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of the CFD which he agreed to. An Inquiry 
Commission was thus constituted headed by Justice 
N.P. Nathwani—a retired judge of the Bombay High 
Court. Other members of the Commission comprised 
two eminent academicians Prof Alam Khundmiri 
and Prof Moin Shakir, a legal luminary and human 
tights activist, Justice V.M. Tarkunde and C.T. Daru 
and Alu Dastur, a noted Gandhian who tater 
resigned as she was inducted into the Public 
Service Commission by the Janata Government. 

The Commission examined several witnesses 
and documentary evidence submitted by many 
aggrieved Bohras and prepared its Report which 
was published in 1979. The Commission observed 
in its Report: 

Our enquiry has shown that there is large-scale infringement 
of civil liberties and human rights of reformist Bohras at the 
hands of the priestly class and that those who fail to obey 
the orders of the Syedna and his amils even in purely 
secular matters, are subjected to Baraat resulting in 
complete social boycott, mental torture and frequent physical 
assaults. The Misaq (the oath of unquestioning obedience 
to the head priest) which every Bohra is required to give 
before he or she attains the age of majority, is used as the 
main instrument for keeping the entire community under the 
subjugation of the Syedna and his nominees. On the threat 
of Baraat (social boycott) and the resulting grave disabilities, 
Bohras are prevented from reading periodicals which are 
censored by the Syedna (such as the Bombay Samachar, 
the Blitz and the Bihar Bulletin); from establishing charitable 
institutions like orphanages, dispensaries, libraries, ete. 
without the prior permission of the Syedna except by 
submitting to such conditions as he may impose; from 
contesting elections to municipal and legislative bodies 
without securing beforehand the blessings of the Syedna; 
and, above all, from having any social contact with a 
person subjected to Baraat, even if the person is one's 
husband, wife, mother, sister, father or son. The weapon of 
Baraat has been used to compel a husband to divorce his 
wife, a son to disown his father, a mother to refuse to see 
her son, and a brother or sister to desist from attending the 
marriage of his or her sister or brother. An excomunicated 
member becomes virtually an Untouchabte in the community, 
and besides being isolated from his friends and néarest 
relatives, is unable to attend and offer prayers at the Bohra 
mosque. Even death does not release him from the taboo, 
for his dead body ts not allowed to be buried. at the 
community’s common burial ground. 

We have given this long quotation from the 
findings of ine Nathwani Commission Report to 
show the extert of repression which the Bohra 
priesthcod is imposing on the community. The 

publication cf the Report brought to the public 
~ notice the serious problem in the Bohra community 
and the gravity of the struggle being waged by the 
reformist Bohras demanding democratic changes in 
the functioning of jamaats and their secular affairs. 
However, as expected, the government took no 
notice of the recommendations of the Nathwani 


Report. However, it did help the reformists by 


creating public awareness. 
Hi 


AS pointed out above, Nathwani Commission carried 
out investigations of various complaints upto 1979 
when the Report was published. However, the 
Bohra priesthood continued to oppress and exploit 
the Bohras even after the Report was published. It 
took as if no notice of the Report. In many ways, 
the repressive measures iricreased on its part. Thus 
many things happened during the early eighties. A 
drive was launched to compel the Bohras to close 
their accounts in the Mercantile Cooperative Bank 
on the pretext that giving and taking interest was 
prohibited in Islam. The real motive was to destroy 
the Mercantile Cooperative Bank because if interest 
was prohibited, it was prohibited for all the banks, 
not only for one particular bank. They sought to 
destroy the bank because they could not bring AR 
under their control. It has been the Bohra high | 
priests’ practice that either they establish their total 
control over the institution or destroy it. Thus they 
sought to destroy the bank as they could not bring it 
under their control. 

The Bohra priesthood also launched a drive for 
compulsory wearing of rida (veil) for women and 
growing of beard and wearing of cap for men. 
Those who did not comply were put under social 
boycott ruining their social and family life. Also, 
women without rida and men without cap and beard 
were not permitted to join marriage, funeral or any 
other social functions. Hundreds of persons were 
insulted,-humiliated and driven out of such functions. 
A strong wave of resentment spread through the 
community. but no one had the courage to resist. 
Most of the Bohras preferred to submit meekly. 
There were only a few cases of protest. 

„There were also many cases of physical assaults 
on the reformists and their supporters. This writer 


~was also assaulted twice in the early eighties, once 


in Hyderabad and again in Cairo (Egypt). Similarly, 
many others were also assaulted. In sheer 
desperation the priesthood, in order to improve its 
sagging image, planted a bomb outside the 
mausoleum of the fiftyfirst Da'i. The bomb exploded, 
damaging two vehicles and injuring one person. 
The priesthood cried wolf and tried to implicate the 
reformists. But no one was convinced and accusing 
fingers were pointed towards the priesthood itself. 
However, the priestly establishment organised 
processions in many towns and cities to celebrate 
the fact that the Syedna escaped unhurt in the 
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bomb explosion incident. 

Throughout the eighties the priesthood continued 
to let loose its reign of repression on the Bohras. 
The reformists, therefore, once again approached 
the CFD and the Indian People’s Human Rights 
Organsiation to appoint a commission to investigate 
into the cases of harassment and persecution of the 
Bohras at the hands of their priesthood. The 
President and Secretary General of both the 
organisations ‘respectively agreed to conduct an 
enquiry. An announcement to this effect was made 
in the eighth All World Dawoodi Bohra Conference 
held in Bombay in February 1991. 

Justice D.S. Tevatia, the retired Chief Justice of 
Calcutta High Court and Kuldip Nayar, a noted 
journalist and an ex-High Commissioner of India to 
UK agreed to be on the Commission of inquiry. The 
Commission framed a questionnaire and sent it to a 
number of Bohras. It received response from more 


^= than 1500 persons. They gave details of their 


grievances, many of them attaching documentary 
evidence too. The Commission held two sittings 
one in Udaipur and another in Bombay. In Udaipur 
deponents came from various places in Rajasthan 
and also from Neemuch in MP. In Bombay, on the 
other hand,:deponents came from various places 
like Aurangabad, Hyderabad, Calcutta, Mandasour, 
Indore, Bhopal, Ahmedabad, Lathi, Godhra, Ujjain 
and several other places. However, for lack of time 
the Commission could | examine only 55 deponents 
in Udaipur and about 125 deponents in Bombay 
during its sittings. 

The Commission also received a trunkful of 
documents from various complainants. It had to 
examine all these documents to prepare its report. 
About the control of the high priest over the 
community, the Report observes: . 

Virtually all vital social and secular actions of the members 

of the community were controlled by the high priest through 

the instrumentality of raza (permission). No member of the 

community could marry without prior permission; no member 

of the community could start an organisation or a business 

without prior permission; no member of the community 

could bury his relative’s dead body without prior permission, 

no member could open an orphanage, open school, create 

a trust, stand for any election, vote for any candidate 

without prior consent of the Head Priest, conveyed directly 

or through his local Amil... Any member of the community 

who does so without prior permission is made subject to 

Baraat total social boycott by the members of the Bohra 

community. 

This clearly shows the extent of the control 
exercised by the priesthood over the community. 
There is undoubtedly total regimentation. The social 
network of the community is such that there is no 
escape from this regimentation for an ordinary 


~ 
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Bohra. He is so completely dependent on this 
network that his/her existence outside it cannot be 
imagined, let alone lived. The high priest exploits 
this fact to the hilt. It would thus be no exaggeration 
to say that a Bohra is literally not free even to 
breathe. His entire life is under the tight control of 
the priesthood. i 

Thus the Tevatia Commission Report says: 

The use of Misaq, Raza and Baraat is intended to 

effectively and absolutely enslave the members of the 

Bohra community to the Head priest-so that the head priest 

has a free hand to do what he likes and financially exploit 

the community to the extent he likes and interfere in their 
social and secular affairs to the extent he likes and virtually 
reduce them to the position of pawns and puppets in his 
hands and thus with impunity violate their human rights and 
self-dignity and in turn enjoy unquestioned and undiluted 
authority over everything connected with Dawoodi Bohra 

Community and make such use of them as he likes for his 

own or his family's political and financial advancement and 

interest. 

The Commission has also given details of the 
taxes levied by the high priest and estimated his 
income to around Rs 20 crores per annum. All this 
money remains totally unaccounted for and is spent 
mostly on personal comforts and luxury. The whole 
family consisting of nearly 200 members lives off 
this inco'ne. They have found out ingenuous ways 
to avoid even taxation on this huge income every 
year. On collection of taxes the Commission 
observes: 

The efficiency which the aforesaid taxes and levies are 

collected by Syedna Saheb is all too evident from the form 

at Annexure D earlier referred to. The taxation department 

of the Government of India may learn a lesson or two from 

his efficiency. A reference to the abovesaid taxes would 

show that a Dawoodi Bohra has to pay to the High Priest 
even before he is born and continues to pay until after he is 
dead. Thus tax is levied on foetus as well as on dead 
ancestors. Taxes on foetus is a novel idea which perhaps 

no government in the world had ever tried. The levy on 

foetus is called hamal (literally meaning pregnancy). A 

Separate column is provided for it in the printed taxation 

forms provided to the collectors. 

Thus it will be~seen that taxation and its 
collection by the priesthood is so efficient that it 
could be the envy of any government, particularly in 
India. However, this efficiency is the result—not of 
efficiency of the tax collecting machinery—but its 
coerciveness. The threat of social boycott makes 
people pay up. Sometimes arbitrary levies are 
imposed. The Bohras have no option but to pay. In 
addition to these taxes, the Bohras are also made 
to pay donations on one pretext or the other. 

About coercion and persecutory measures 
resorted to by the priesthood, the Commission 
says: 

Every Bohra who answered the Questionnaire has his own 

Story to tell, of physical assault, of social persecution, of 
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agony and mental torture, of attack on his property, of 
ruination of his business due to the fear of Baraat and 
social boycott, of deprivation of company and starvation of 
affection of one’s spouse, children, parents, close relations 
and friends, of subjection to ban on entering into mosque, 
jamaat khana, community guesthouses, one’s own burial 
as also of his relations in the community graveyard, denial 

of permission for marriage of one's children by the High 

Priest. However, out of large number of instances we 

propose to relate by way of illustration only a few instances 

of social boycott and the resultant mental agony, and 

torture. 

Thus one can imagine the kind of harassment 
and persecution a Bohra faces if he dares to 
challenge the priesthood. No wonder then that most 
of them choose to submit, quite meekly at that. In 


conclusion the Commission says: 

Ours is second Commission after a lapse of 14 years. It is 
painful to find that Syedna has not learnt anything from the 
criticism that the Nathwani Commission, the first one, made 
about his working. In fact he has become worse now, not 
even bothered about what others say, much less the 
Dawoodi Bohra community which he heads. No community 
among the Muslims has suffered so much and for so long 
as the Dawoodi Bohras have done at the hands of a leader, 
who continues to be dictatorial, ruthless and unmindful of 
cruelties he perpetrates. 


The Commission further observes: 

His mode of working is to strike terror in the minds of his 

followers. They dare not question the Syedna. Even the 

highly placed among them obey him and his petty 

subordinates blindly. Any tax imposed or money demanded 

is paid obediently, although most members of the community 

are aware of the luxuries in which he and his family wallow. 

This and much more has been said by the 
Commission. No doubt this Report will tell the 
painful story of the sufferings of the reformists 
among the Dawoodi Bohras. But the powers-that-be 
would not be moved. The government bothers more 
about the votes than the sufferings of the people. 
The Tevatia Commission has recommended two 
Bills to be enacted: one against social boycott and 
another one to control the Syedna’s finances. The 
draft for the first Bill was given by the Nathwani 
Commission also. But the present Commission has 
given a comprehensive draft for the second Bill too. 
Both the Bills need to be urgently enacted to 


contain coercion as well as corruption of the Bohra ~ 


High Priest. 
Will the Government of India do something? Or 


will it remain only a fond hope? a 





Safety Measures in Mines: An Evaluation 


C.R. DUTTA 


T he recent accident of New Kenda Colliery in 

West Bengal has brought into focus various 
deficiencies in respect of the safety measures being 
undertaken by the authorities for Coal Mines. This 
disaster of January 25, has caused the death of 56 
poor victims inside the colliery pits due to fire 
ignited through the profuse leakage of gases 
engulfed in the coal mine. This fateful incident can 
be compared with another casualty which occurred 
in the month of November 1989 in East Yugoslavia 
Coal mines where 94 people died from injurious gas 
caused through fire havoc in the interior of the mine 
cavity. 

Such occasional accidents inside the coal mines 
© have become a regular feature in the scenario of 
Indian coal mines for the last few years particularly 
in West Bengal. During a period of 38 years we 
have witnessed four accidents of rnajor nature in 
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West Bengal apart from thousands of minor 
accidents. In 1956, 19 people were blocked within 
the galleries of the Coal Mines for 21 days in 
Bardhemo Colliery near Asansol due to overflooding 
of water. However, these people with their undaunted 
spirit, managed to come out from the dungeon. 

The second mishap took place at Chasnala 
Colliery in 1975 due to inundation of water. This 
time nobody could survive though 20 pumps were 
operated continuously for 15 days. Even some of 
the dead bodies could not be found out. 

The third occasion was at Mahavir Colliery in the 
year 1989 where 65 people were entrapped due to 


- flow of water inside the colliery. 


The most recent incident is now at New Kenda 
Colliery causing the death of all the labourers 
confined due to raging fire in the mine. 

If we go into the details about the genesis of the 
successive occurrences we find that the safety 
measures are still not foolproof in the collieries, 
though after nationalisation of the coal mines, the 
authorities vowed to ensure safety for the undertaken 
collieries. The main apex body—Coal India—formed 
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in November 1975 in its declared mission has 
advocated for “producing the planned quantity of 
coal efficiently and economically with due regard to 
safety and conservation”. Though Coal India’s 
contribution to national coal production is about 88 
per cent, the remaining production is from the coal 
fields of Singareni Coal Company at Andhra Pradesh 


and captive mines of TISCO & IISCO. Though the — 


total production of Coal India was 158.18 million 
tonnes in 1987-88 as against total national production 
of 179.75 million tonnes, still! Coal India could not 
rise to the occasion in respect of the safety 
measures as per its professed mission. As a result, 
the incident occurred in Bardhemo in 1956 could be 
repeated in 1975 at Chasnala and 1989 at Mahavir 
Colliery. Now another disaster in 1994. 


+ 


A close look into the affairs of the accident at 

= Mahavir Colliery that took place in 1989 revealed 
some irrationalities in managing the activities of the 

-= coal mine. This was a very old colliery where coal 
had been extracted for a long time. Consequently 
the deposit of coal in the upper strata called the 
Nigah seam was exhausted. At the time of the 
accident work was going on at the deeper seam, 
nearly 1000 feet below the surface of the earth. In 
such a mine various precautionery measures were 
essential to ensure safety for the people working 
deep underground. But in case of this colliery, it 
was found that the left-out hollow seam of Nigah 
was not properly filled up with sand which is called 
the process of “stowing”. Instead water was allowed 
to be stored in the vacuum space; as a result there 
was a sea of water undergound. The site condition 
was such that work was going on in the mine at a 

„depth of 1000 feet keeping vast impounded water in 
an overhead reservoir. According to the workers’ 
report, when blasting was made within the deep 
mine before the occurrence of the accident, water 
started coming from some definite sources. Perhaps 
due to the sudden blasting, the layer between the 
seam of Nigah and Mahavir was punctured and 
water flooded the lower region. The old deposit of 
water in the Nigah seam might have a direct 
connection with the ponds and big tanks of Raniganj 
area which had access not-only to the captive water 
of the Nigah seam, but also water of different water- 
bodies. 

In such a catastrophic situation the logical 
question that arises is: why did the authorities take 
such a risk in extracting coal from the deep mine 
without ensuring sufficient safety measures? Some 


experts opined at that time that the authorities were 
in a hurry to extract coal from the colliery as the 
potentialities of the ccal mine were going to get 
depleted. So they did not find it economical to 
spend more money for such a non-prospective 
colliery as they had planned to abandon it after 
quickly taking out the remaining coal. Another 
lacunae emerged in the process of coal extraction 
from Mahavir Colliery. It was noted from newspaper 
reports after the accident that the entrapped people 
were rescued by the capsule from a depth of 100 
feet. So it was obvious that the coal seam of 
Mahavir Colliery was positioned at 1000 feet or so 
in certain areas. It is difficult to understand why the 
authorities arranged for extraction of coal going to a 
depth of 1000 feet by lift after penetrating the level 
of water of the Nigah seam and taking the people in 
the midst of such a dangerous situation. The 
previous route for going down to the deep mine 
through water had been abandoned and fresh path 
was made for operating the lifts in a deep position. 
To avoid the risk covered in such deep penetration 
keeping a vast reservoir of water overhead, the 
authorities should have gone for the cast method 
which was safer and cost-effective. 

In this respect it might also be admitted that the 
details as regards the presence of water over the 
present seam were available with the Coal India 
and Eastern Coal Fields authorities. Because still 
there is an organisation attached to all the 
subsidiaries of Coal India under the Central Mine 
Planning and Design Institute Ltd (CMPD!) whose 
main function is to render service in the areas like 
exploration, planning, designing of mines, mineral 
benefication and coal utilisation apart from safety in 
coal mines. Moreover, the committee members 
including K.A. Singh, Director (Technical), Mining 
Safety, H.B. Ghosh, former D-G Mining Safety, 
D.B. Ghosh, former Chairman, Eastern Coal Fields 
were interlinked with this colliery. Particularly during 
H.B.Ghosh’s period this colliery was taken over by 
the government. So all the drawings for this colliery 
were perhaps not missing. 
` But what was missing was the proper direction 
from the authorities to guard the loopholes for 
making thé colliery safe to the people working 
there. 

With the takeover of the collieries previously 
owned by private bodies in 1974, Coal India has 
been undertaking many upgradation programmes 
for which it spends Rs 700 crores each year for the 
purchase of new machineries and safety devices. 
But still it has not attained the requisite expertise as 
prevalent in other countries of the world. In some 
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coal mines, still the labourers while going for fresh 
cutting of coal, use the age-old system of carrying a 
bird’s cage having two munia birds to see whether 
they die from injurious gas. The purpose of carrying 
of two birés is that suppose one dies from a 
disease, the second would survive. If both die, then 
it is confirmed that the gas is injurious and the place 
is unsuitable for work. 

Apart from causing deaths to the innoc -nt birds 
in these days of “awareness”, it is highly unfortunate 
that still we cannot switch over to the modern 
system of using gas detectors where indication of 
undesirable gases may be available in different 
scales in the said apparatus. In other countries, 
these detectors are extensively used. Moreover in 
the UK, to take preventive measures caused due to 
spontaneous heating of coal and resultant fires a 

“real time expert system called “heatings” has been 
developed which can interpret the data available 
from underground monitoring systems. This assists 
in detection, rapid location and subsequent control 
of spontaneous combustion incidents. 

Moreover, Central Norseman Gold Corporation 
of Australia has developed the machinery Pluton 
17, which while excavating the coal ahead can 
detect the poisonous gas beforehand and it is 
exhibited in proper scale. It can be operated from a 
distance with the help of the long handle of the 
machine. 


+. 


THERE are also other safety devices in making the 
coal-mines safe in totality. The biasting, which may 
be the possible cause for disaster in Mahavir 
Colliery, could also be controlled by UVS 1608—Time 
History Recorder which is a quality instrument for 
precision measurement and analysis of vibration 
and shock wave transients. This machine has been 
developed by Nitro Consult AB of Sweden for 
supervision of all kinds of applied blasting techniques 
and vibration control. 

As in the cases of Bardhemo, Chasnala and 
Mahavir Collieries the authorities were in deep 
problem for dewatering vast mass of water in the 
quickest possible time in an economical manner. 
intelligent pumping for such huge quantity of water 
can be done efficiently by “Flaggt” DPC System 
through the electronic dewatering pump. 

Coal India, though spending a substantial amount 
of money on purchase of machineries, cannot 
utilise them fully due to the crippling of the said 
machineries in no time. But it is interesting to note 
that the big private companies procuring the 


condemned Heavy Earth Moving Machineries 
(HEMM) utilise them for colliery work. r 

In order to assess the extent of damage from the 
series of colliery accidents it is imperative that the 
changes which have been brought about in the 
areas of Raniganj and adjoining places should also 
be looked into. For sometime there has been a 
prevailing complaint regarding subsidence of the 
earth in the area. These accidents have aggravated 
the situation. Tanks dried up, roads collapsed, bus 
stands subsided, buildings cracked and other 
mishaps occurred. It is astonishing to note that 
knowing fully well the underground situation of the 
area, Coal India itself has constructed a ten- 
storeyed office building at Raniganj. in spite of 
repeated warnings the hollow spaces of the jeft out 
coal galleries have not been filled up with sand. The 
minimum wail thickness in the coal mines as per the 
mining rules has not been maintained in many 
places. Sometimes the requisite pillars have been 
weakened by extra cutting. 

But there is a possibility of cyclic work for 
development of the colliery as well as the river bed 
of the Barakar river if surplus sand is taken out from 
the Barakar river bed and deposited in the voids of 
the coal mines. The above proposal has not been 
taken up till now. o 

As for the disaster in the New Kenda Colliery, we 
find there is utter neglect in maintaining the safety 
of the coal mine. {t is alleged that the profuse gas 
leakage from the dug-out void area is the main 
source of accident in the form of fire. The chemical 
reaction caused within the hollow spaces emits 
methane gas and this highly combustible gas when 
ignited gives rise to carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide. These gases create inconveniences’ to 
the coal labourers and sometimes cause death as 
happened in the recent disaster. 

However, no effective effort has been made 
either to plug the emission of gases by constructing 
leak-proof solid walis or to fill up these voids with 
sand. 

These lapses constitute the main cause of 
accidents in collieries in our country. 

So the slogan of Coal India—”’ Produce or Perish” 
—should be interpreted in the proper spirit. To 
avoid perishability mere enhanced production through 
indiscriminate extraction of coal will not serve the 
purpose. Rather, production through judicious means 
ensuring proper safety can save the people working 
in the coal mines from perishing. This is the stark 
lesson that needs to be learnt from the New Kenda 
Colliery diaster as also the previous mishaps at 
Bardhemo, Chasnala and Mahavir. | 
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Economic Debate in Russia: Yeltsin’s Dilemma 
R.G. GIDADHUBLI and RAMA SAMPATH KUMAR 


ussia has entered a new phase in economic 

development. The Russian Prime Minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, has declared that the period 
of ‘shock therapy’ was over. His observation was 
obviously based on the resignation of the architects 
of ‘shock therapy’ the Deputy Prime Minister, Yegor 
Gaidar, and the Finance Minister, Boris Feodorov, 
from the new government. As it is known, over the 
last two years the Gaidar-Feodorov team strongly 
advocated radical economic reforms for taking 
Russia on free market principles. Chernomyrdin 
may also welcome the resignation of the Western 
economic advisers to Yeltsin, Anders Aslund of 
Sweden and Jeffry Sachs of the USA, who strongly 
supported the radical reformer group in Russia. But 
if Chernomyrdin’s Centrist-conservative groups 
presume that there will be no challenge from the 
radical group for pushing their economic policies 
they may be mistaken. The debate that has been 
Started between the radical group and the 
conservative group on the economic path of transition 
for Russia from sécialism to market economy is not 
yet over. In fact, this is comparable to the great 


` debate in the 1920s among the Bolshevik 


leaders—Stalin, Trotsky, Bukharin, etc for transition 
from capitalism to socialism. The contemporary 
debate hinges on the following issues—nature and 
pace of reforms, policy on money and credit 
creation, industrial policy, issue of subsidies and 
social security, etc. 


Shock Therapy 

The economic reforms of the Gaidar-Feodorov 
group has been identified with ‘shock therapy’. This 
radical group has strongly believed that the policy of 
‘shock therapy’ which was introduced in Poland for 
rapid transition to market economy will be suitable 
for Russia as well. In support of this it was argued 
that if all the elements of economic reforms—namely, 
price liberalisation, current account convertability, 
privatisation, stabilisation—are introduced simul- 
taneously, the transition will be more effective and 
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irreversible although people will have to put up with 
greater hardships. It was further stated that you 
have to jump over a chasm in one go. Besides the 
IMF and World Bank, several Western experts 
(including Jeffery Sachs, Anders Aslund) also 
supported this policy for Russia. In the initial few 
months, even the Russian people accepted the 
radical reforms of ‘shock therapy’ with the hope that 
their suffering will be for a short period with hopes 
of improvement in their living condition thereafter. 

The conservative element led by Khasbulatov, 
Rutskoi, etc. were against ‘shock therapy’ for 
Russia and hence against freeing of prices from 
government control in January and April 1992 which 
gave the initial push to the inflationary trend. This 
conservative group was in favour of economic 
transformation which should be brought about in 
phases over a few years period and that the 
government should exercise some control. Moreover, 
the economy was not to be left entirely to the 
market forces so that the hardship to the population 
is minimised. : 

Yeltsin has not been consistent in his support to 
these two divergent groups. For instance, in early 
1992 Yeltsin put his weight on the radical group 
justifying price liberalisation between January and 
April 1992. Even as the inflationary trend continued 
he assured the Russian people that by the end of 
1992 this trend will be reversed. But in the summer 
of 1992 Yeltsin abandoned his initial ‘policy of 
breakthrough’. Similarly, under pressure from the 
parliamentary group and the worsening economic 
situation in Russia, Yeltsin replaced in December 
1992 Gaidar by Chernomyrdin who is a conservative. 
But after the referendum in April 1993, Yeltsin once 
again tilted the balance in favour of the radicals and 
brought Gaidar back into the governemnt. Gaidar 
decided to finally quit after his party ‘Russia’s 
Choice’ lost miserably in the election of December 
1993. 


Monetary Policy 

The Gaider-Feodorov group contended that 
Russia's transition to a market economy can be 
brought about through monetary methods. Hence 
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they were keen to bring about economic stabilisation 
and control over inflation through effective use of 
monetary control, that is, by following a ‘tight money 
policy’. They were convinced that unbridled emission 
of rouble notes by the former Soviet Union and 
even by the Central Bank of Russia (CBR) in 1992 
had led to excess liquidity with enterprises, etc. 
which inflated the demand for goods and services in 
the country. Moreover as a result of the lack of 
effective control of the CBR on the newly emerging 
banking institutions, credit was created, and this 

worsened the financial situation in the country. 
' Political pressures from the Russian Parliament 
dominated by Ruslan Khasbulatov, etc. in the past 
prevented the radical group from pursuing the tight 
money policy during 1992-93. 

The CBR and the conservative group, on the 
other hand, contended that tight money policies 
have led to the choking of enterprises in their 
economic activities and hence affected their 
production. Continuation of this policy will increase 
unemployment and reduce wages creating social 
tensions. Moreover, such a policy will cause Russia's 
embryonic banking system to collapse. Hence 
Chernomyrdin is in favour of making credit and 
money available to enterprises even by printing 
more notes to enable enterprises to carry on their 
activities. 

Conflicts on the views between the Finance 
Minister, Boris Feodorov, and the CBR chief, Viktor 
.Geraschenko, reached a peak in July/August 1993 
on the issue of currency reform. Without consulting 
the Finance Ministry Geraschenko announced this 
policy which involved pulling out of circulation the 
pre-1993 roubles, introduction of new Russian 


notes, clamping down on illegal currency dealing, 


and so on. 

In this conflict Yeltsin had supported the monetary 
policy of the radical group druing 1992 while the 
policies of the Central Bank chief, Geraschenko, 
` had the support of Ruslan Khasbulatov, the then 
Speaker of the Russian Parliament, and the industrial 
group of Alexander Volsky. Persistent decline in 
industrial production and the growing monetary 
mess during 1992 and 1993 seemed to have 
brought about changes in Yeltsin's politico-economic 
perspective. Hence Yeltsin's support to Geraschenko 
with some modifications in the currency reform in 
August 1993 indicated that there was a certain shift 
in Yeltsin’s position away from the radical group of 
Gaider and Feodorov, who considered this as a 


move to sabotage economic reforms. 


Industrial Policy 

On the issue of industrial policy for Russia, the 
radical group has been in favour of total and rapid 
privatisation of state enterprises, large scale 
conversion of defence industries for civilian needs, 
liquidation of inefficient units and complete withdrawal 
of government control as also subsidy. But the 
conservative group has been arguing against total 
privatisation and conversation although it is in 
favour of a slow pace of privatisation and selective 
conservation of defence units. The conservative 
group is in favour of state subsidy and support for 
industrial units. 

Radical reformers contended that decline in 
industrial production was inevitable and it was even 
a sign of success of the transition to a market 
economy since in the past many units produced 
unwanted goods. In this regard, it is important to 
note that by the end of 1993, industrial output had 
declined by 35-40 per cent over the level of 1991. 
Production of a large numebr of commodities has 
declined significantly due to various factors such as 
breakdown of ties among republics which were 
economically interdependent, lack of availability of 
supply inputs, strikes in various parts of Russia and 
so on. The monetary policy is another factor that 
has contributed to this development. 

A survey of business activity in Russian industrial 
enterprises conducted in November-December 1993 
indicated (Business World Weekly, Moscow, No. 
47, 1993) that on account of rigid monetary and 
budget policies, six out of ten enterprises faced a 
fall in the demand for their products. In the case of 
70 per cent of enterprises stocks of finished 
products were piled up at warehouses for want of 
money to pay for goods. On the other hand, as of 
October 1, 1993 Russia’s enterprises had accu- 
mulated 6-9 trillion roubles as inter-enterprise debt 
which affected their activity. Viktor Geraschenko 
was reported to be of the opinion that this problem 
could be solved if the enterprises could mutually 
offset their debts. Morever, in October-November 
1993 he added an additional one billion roubles in 
credits to balance the debts. 

Oleg Soskovets who headed the government 
council on industrial policy of Russia in 1993 before 
the December election opined that in order to arrest 
industrial decline a pragmatic approach was needed 
and that a romantic attitude to reforms should be 
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ended. He has joined the new government after the 
December 1993 elections. ` 

All this must have raised strong reaction from 
Gaidar and Feodoroy who were against such 
measures. On the question of the liquidation of 
unprofitable enterprises and granting of soft credits 
to such enterprises, the Gaidar-Feodorov team was 
in favour of this policy since inefficient enterprises 
cannot compete in a market economy. But 
Chernomyrdin and the conservative group has been 
against this measure since closure would lead to 
unemployment and social tensions. 

The conservative group contends that since the 
Russian economy is still dominated by monopolies 
it is necessary to support select enterprises which 
can become efficient and competitive in a market 
economy. Hence this group will be in favour of a 
selective policy on liquidation of the loss-making 


_ enterprises in Russia. 


Social Security Measures 

Social security measures did not receive priority 
attention of the radical group on the ground that 
hardship including unemployment, inflation were 
inevitable in the transition stage. Hence Gaidar’s 
decision to resign from the government was also 
partly due to the attack on his policies and views on 
social security measures. In reality as a result of his 
policies 60-70 per cent of the people have been 
impoverished and come below the level of minimum 
subsistence. The defeat of Gaidar’s party, ‘Russia's 
Choice’, is mainly due to the reaction of the people 
over the deterioration of their living standards during 
1992-93. With phenomenally rising prices not only 
on goods of comfort and luxury but even on meat, 


` fish, cheese, vodka, medicine, etc. ordinary citizens 


are denied items of necessities for normal existence. 

In contrast to this, the conservative group was in 
favour of providing a social security net for the low 
income group of people on a priority basis. In 
November 1993 presumably under pressure from 
Chernomyrdin, Yeltsin issued a decree on the 
minimum pension raising all pensions from 14,620 
roubles per month. to.about 26,000 roubles per 
month. There will be proportionate increase of 
pensions for the other wage groups. Similarly, 
salaries of defence personnel, etc. were also 
raised. Some argue that this last minute measure 
by Yeltsin before the December election was also 
intended to win the people over to ‘Russia’s 
Choice’. 


All these populist measures meant increase in 
the government expenditure which was not to be 
met by higher taxes. This implied emission of more 
money which will add to the prevailing inflationary 
pressure. The Gaidar group has obviously disagreed 
with this line of approach for economic reform. 
Hence the resignation of Ms Ella Pomfilova, the 
Minister for Social Protection, alongwith Gaidar is 
an indication that ‘Russia's Choice’ has basic 
disagreements with Yeltsin on these issues. 


External Assistance 

Gaider and Feodorov are in favour of increased 
Western economic assistance for achieving Russia's 
rapid economic transition. They made all efforts to 
attract Western capital. Radical economic reforms 
pursued by Gaider for building a market economy 
were favoured and reciprocated by many Western 
countries including the G-7 and IMF/AWB who 
agreed in principle to commit more aid to Russia 

In contrast to this, the Centrist-conservative 
groups have been cautious to Western economic 
assistance. Their apprehensions were confirmed 
when aid committed by the G-7 and IMF, etc was 
not actually received. Hence Chernomyrdin has 
opined that Russia’should rely on its own effort and 
performance rather than on the assistance from the 
Western powers. This may also be a reflection of 
the views of a section in Russia not to become too 
dependent on the West for aid, a viewpoint which 
Zhirinovsky epitomised in his election campaign. 

The assistance of the West to Russia has been 
inadequate. During the period 1992-93 two big 
announcements were made—first of $24 billion in 
1992 and then of $ 43 billion in 1993. But of this 
only $ 38 billion was actually disbursed, consisting 
of $ 16 billion to balance commercial debt and $ 4 
billion for rehousing Russian troops. A major part of 
the remaining credits constituted development funds 
meant for long-term needs. The short-term 
stabilisation funds are tied to strict conditionalities. 
As far as the IMF is concerned, out of ithe 
committed $ 9 billion (which inciudes $ 6 billion 
stabilisation fund), Russia received $ 1 billion in 
4992 and $ 1.5 billion at the end of 1993, It is 
reported that not a single dollar from the $ 6 billion 
stabilisation fund has so far been disbursed to 
Russia. 

Be that as it may, on the eve of the December 
1993 election a section in the Russian Government 
was sceptical about Western aid and critical about 
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the policies pursued by the Gaidar-Feodorov team 
to attract Western capital. This was reinforced by 
the assessments of some Russian commentators. 
On the visit of the American President, Bill Clinton, 
to Moscow it was observed that he used this 
opportunity for learning and reassessing the situation. 
He may as well look beyond Yeltsin and might 
quietly reduce American involvement and focus 
mainly on long-term policy objectives like nuclear 
safety, humanitarian aid, peace-keeping, etc. 


Persisting Dilemma ; 

The results of Russian parliamentary election in 
December 1993 have not solved Yeltsin’s dilemma. 
In fact, it has further complicated the situation for 
Yeltsin—the severe setback to Gaidar's party 
‘Russia’s Choice’, the unexpected rise of the ultra- 
nationalist leader, Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the re- 
emergence of conservative parties such as the 
Civic Union, the Communists, the Agrarian Group, 
etc. All these pose a new threat to Yeltsin's power 
and position. 

Yeltsin’s policies and measures, therefore, are 
guided by two-fold objectives—to remain in power 
till the proposed elections to be held in the middle of 
1996, and to bring about speedy economic 
transformation on market principles. But Yeltsin’s 
dilemma lies in the fact that these two objectives 
are not compatible in the present context. 

in order to remain in power Yeltsin has been 
trying to pre-empt Zhirinovsky’s rising popularity by 
playing somewhat to Russia’s pro-nationalistic tune. 
Hence he has to be tough with his ‘near abroad’ 
and with the West so that Russian interest and 
image are safeguarded. This is evident from the 
fact that the new government has strongly objected 
to granting membership of the NATO to the East 
European countries and to preventing the NATO to 
use force against the Serbs in Bosnia. Efforts are 
also made to introduce strict control for the entry 
into Russia from the former Soviet republics and 
Stop illegal trade from the neighbouring republics. 

Yeltsin seems to be disillusioned with the policy 
of ‘shock therapy’ for Russia. It is pointed out by 
some critics that there was more shock than 
therapy. In reply to this, Gaidar has observed that 
shock therapy was not actually implemented in the 
real sense of the term. Yeltsin may agree with 
Gaidar’ss view that there was no proper sequencing 
of reform policies and measures and that constant 
confrontation between the government and the 


Parliament halted the reform process. Hence Yeltsin 
may still not be averse to the radical approach. 


Moreover, subtle differences are coming up even ~ 


between Gaidar and Feodorov on the specific 
issues of reforms. In fact, many economists and 
political leaders in Russia—Gregory Yavlinsky, 
Alexander Shokin and others—are re-evaluating 
and reconsidering their positions and perceptions 
on the issue of the economic path that Russia 
should take in the present context. 

In the meantime, Yeltsin has used his 
Constitutional powers to bring together members of 
different parties to form the new government under 
Premiership of Viktor Chernomyrdin who does not 
belong to any party. He is expected to pursue his 
policy characterised by state regulated markets, 
government support to industry and agricultural 
group through credit and subsidy, phased economic 
transition and emphasis on social security to reduce 


d 


hardship to the low income people. Despite his best a 


efforts Yeltsin did not succeed in retaining Feodorov 
in the new government to be in charge of the 
Finance Ministry; and hence he is aware that the 
Chernomyrdin Government will not continue with 
tight money policy of the radical group of Gaidar- 
Feodorov. However, Yeltsin seems to have 
succeeded in bringing Feodorov back in-charge of 
foreign economic operations of the CBR which is 
headed by the conservative, Geraschenko. 
Moreover, Yeltsin hopes ‘that the privatisation 
programme will proceed as in the past with Chubays 
of the radical group who is in-charge of this 
Ministry. But there are limits beyond which Yeltsin 
may not succeed. 


Differences are bound to come up among AS 
S^ 


Ministries which comprise diverse political group 

forming the government. It is reported that in the 
new government the Economic Minister, Alexander 
Shokin, belonging to the pro-reform party of ‘Unity 
and Accord’ does not agree with Chernomyrdin’s 
financial policy of providing liberal credits to 
enterprises and is in favour of a tight money policy 
to cut down inflation from 20 per cent per month to 
eight per cent per'month and so also cut down the 
government expenditure. On the other hand, the 
Agricultural Minister, Alexander Zaveryukha, of the 
‘Agrarian Party’ which is an ally of the Communist 
Party, is in favour of following Chernomyrdin’s easy 
credit policy and also in favour of retaining the 
collective character of land which is opposed by the 
radical group. But the Defence Minister, Pavel 
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Grachev, does not agree with this and is reported to 
have criticised Zaveryukha for providing credits to 
_ the tune of 34 trillion roubles in January 1994 to 


_ agriculture at the cost of the military sector. He has 


observed that 70 per cent of the defence industries 
had to be closed down for want of money to 
function. Similarly, on the issue of privatisation, 
differences are coming up within the newly 
constituted government. Chubays has asserted that 
any change in the conceptual basis of the document 
is fundamentally unacceptable since the actual 
process is now in its final stage. 

In view of all this, difficult times are ahead for 
Russia. The pro-reformist and radical groups expect 
that under Chernomyrdin Russia will be on the road 
to ruination. They assert that his policies will surely 
lead to a hyper-inflationary situation in the next six 
to eight months. Further, industrial monopolies may 


not allow production to pick up and the agricultural 


~sector has already threatened that the government 
should repay the debts or else there will be no 
harvest in Russia in 1994. Western private capital 
may not be enthusiastic on investment in Russia till 
market reforms take roots. After having given the 
reins to the conservatives-Cenirist groups, Yeltsin is 
still in a dilemma wondering whether Russia will be 


pulled out of crisis and whether he will remain in 
power. 
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Learning from South-East and East Asia 


P. RAJAN 


SH enry Kissinger was fuming. Just as the US Air 


Force jet carrying the egotistical Secretary of 
State was coming in to land at New Delhi’s Palam 
Airport, a message had been received through the 
jets radio. It had been reported that India’s 
“imperious” Prime Minister Indira Gandhi had stated 
that she was leaving for Kashmir and the US 
Embassy in Delhi was not sure whether Kissinger, 
who had undertaken the trip to assure Indira 
Gandhi that his “tilt” was a thing of the past, would 
even be able to meet the Indian Prime Minister! 
John Malott was satisfied. The outgoing Deputy 
a Assistant Secretary of State, whose own days in 
office were known to be numbered, had received 
. VIP treatment in Delhi and met with the seniormost 
and influential functionaries in the Indian capital, 
something his predecessors in office could never 


have even contemplated. His’ predecessor, Howard 
Schaffer, who had known Atal Behari Vajpayee as 
an Opposition leader, had after all realised that the 
soft-spoken and personally charming Vajpayee would 
certainly not receive a middle ranking American 
official in his capacity as India’s Foreign Minister. In 
these circumstances, Malott concluded that it would 
do no harm to lecture the “natives” in India about 
the Clinton Administration's determination to lay 
down the law for India to follow on issues like 
human rights, intellectual property rights, 
investments, trade, missile and nuclear proliferation 
and, last but not the least, Kashmir. 

What is it that has transpired within a brief period 
of two decades which had brought about such a 
qualitative shift in Indo-US relations, from one 
characterised by distrust but a measure of mutual 
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respect, to one in which a distant power seeks to 
dictate the political, strategic, economic and sccial 
agenda of a nation of 900 million people, proud of 
their ancient cultural and civilisational heritage? 
How is it that on issues of concern to Asia and the 
world, China and even many of the countries of 
South-East and North-East Asia are today perceived 
to have a more distinct say than India? Why is it 
that Russia’s Boris Yeltsin chooses to visit South 
Korea before he sets dates to visit india? Why do 
two Indian nominees for offices in the WHO and 
FAO suffer unprecedented defeats in the very first 
ballot of elections, in which they have persuaded 
the Government of India to back them with official 
support? 

There has been a general tendency in India to 
believe that all the country's foreign policy problems 
can be resolved if only we get to project India’s 
‘image’ abroad in a ‘correct’ manner! This, however, 
evades the reality that a country's ‘image’ can never 
be divorced from the objective realities of the state 
of its body politic or the strength of its institutions 
and economy. In determining our ability to play a 
due role abroad, is it not time to very carefully 
assess our political, economic and military strengths 
and weaknesses before we seek a place in the sun 
for ourselves? 


India Today 

In the four-and-a-half decades since attainment 
of independence, India is perceived as a country 
with remarkably talented people, a country which 
despite its tremendous economic problems and its 
ethnic, religious and cultural diversities has nurtured 
and preserved its democratic institutions and 
freedoms. We are, however, also perceived as a 
country being torn apart and unable to determine a 
viable economic agenda for ourselves, because of 
continuing internal strife over religious, ethnic, 
sectarian and caste conflicts which are unfortunately 
exacerbated by competitive political rivalries, caused 
by our politicians for short-term political gain. Four- 
and-a-half decades after independence we are 
today bracketed with the poorest countries in Asia 
like Burma, Bhutan, Nepal and Bangladesh in terms 
of per capita income—well behind neighbours like 
Pakistan and China whose per capita incomes are 
around double those of India. 

In the Asia-Pacific rim, countries like China, 
South Korea, the member-states of the ASEAN and 
Taiwan are seen as the pace-setters for the future 
with projected growth rates varying from 13 per cent 
per annum in the case of China, 10.4 per cent in the 


case of Malaysia to 7.2 per cent in the case « 
Thailand. It is only in the case of Japan, Sout 
Korea and Taiwan that there has been a slowin 
down in the rate of growth. But in even these tw 
countries, which have achieved levels of prosperil 
which we can hardly even aspire to achieve for th 
next quarter of a century, the projected growth rate 
will be 4.3 per cent and 6.2 per cent respectively- 
growth rates which will only widen the chasm thi 
has developed between their economies and out 
over the past three decades. Decades, which ala: 
can now only be looked back on as decades « 
missed opportunity for us. 


Self-Reliance 

One of the centre-pieces of our economi 
political, military and strategic objectives has bee 
the quest for self-reliance—a quest which was on 
natural given our size and potential. This que: 
received an added impetus in the wake of ot 
experiences of being subjected to virtual humiliatic 
by the Lyndon Johnson Administration, over ol 
dependence on food aid in the 1960s and thereaftı 
by the “tit” of the Nixon Administration during tt 
Bangladesh conflict in 1971. By firmly adhering to 
policy of import . substitution, Indira Gandhi firm 
and progressively reduced our dependence c 
foreign aid and when she was voted out of office 
4977, the country had indeed reached a positic 
where it had achieved a balance of paymen 
surplus, perhaps for the first time after we embark« 
on a process of planned economic developmer 
But Indira Gandhi was herself only too well awai 
that the relatively comfortable balance of paymeni 
position that had been achieved by 1976 we 
substantially due to the remittances that had starte 
flowing into the country from Indians overseas, 
the Gulf countries and elsewhere. She also realise 
that if the country was to move ahead in a se 
reliant manner, industry and trade had to .Ł 
modernised and our exports made competiti, 
through the liberalisation of imports, if we were ' 
avoid becoming over-dependent on foreign aid. 

The period that followed was, therefore, one 
which imports were progressively liberalised and é 
effort made to make the economy more competitin 
and export-oriented. It was unfortunately also 
period in which concessional lending from the Wor 
Bank was progressively reduced, and the so-calle 
“aid” that we received from the Bank became sun 
that we had to return at near-commercial term 
thus vastly increasing our debt burden. We ar 
therefore, today in the unenviable position of beii 
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the largest recipient of concessional assistance 
from foreign governments and multilateral financial 
æ institutions in the world. Is this not a far cry from 
what we set out to achieve in our quest for self- 
- reliance? Is it, therefore, any surprise that in these 
circumstances the likes of John Malott and Robin 
Raphel seek to look down on us and set our 
nation’s political economic and strategic agenda? 

The dependence on foreign economic assistance 
that we are today faced with is, however, not our 
only problem affecting our role in the world today. 
For nearly three decades we had geared our 
defence establishment to cheap imports of crucial 
defence equipment at concessional rates from the 
Soviet Union. This was an arrangement which 
ensured our security at costs which were relatively 
easily affordable. Though we did proclaim that our 
defence relations with the Soviet Union were 

. geared to our policy of self-reliance through 

\arrangements for co-production in India of vital 
defence equipment like tanks, MIG fighter aircraft 
and armoured personnel carriers, the fact remains 
that even today we are heavily dependent on 
foreign suppliers for their components. Much as we 
can derive satisfaction from the development of 
indigenous R&D in the defence sector, the fact 
remains that we have only now been able to design 
and mass produce an ordinary combat rifle. Quite 
obviously these are realities which not only we have 
to take into account, but others will take advantage 
of. 

In perhaps no other country in the world has the 
political elite paid so much lip-service to the cause 
of raising the living standards of its people than in 
India. Yet compared to the countries of South-East 
and East Asia we remain far behind in terms of per 
geapita income—a yardstick which, despite all its 
failings, is still the best indicator of the economic 
well-being of a nation and its people. Though we 
Started on virtually the same level in per capita 
terms with the rest of Asia in the 1950s and 1960s 
we are today lagging far behind both in preent 
economic terms and in regard to prospects for the 
future, especially if we do not set our house in order 
and embark on an era of accelerated economic 
growth, to redress the imbalances which now exist 
between the level of economic wellbeing of our 
people and that of the peoples in Asian countries to 
‘our East. 


: Asian Example 
In the midst of the heated debate in India over 
the so-called Dunkel proposals, which appears to 
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have generated more heat than light, an important 
development went unnoticed. While India with its 
vast industrial strength and agricultural potential 
was agonising over the proposals, virtually every 
country to our East was seeing in the new GATT 
deal opportunities to boost its economic growth, 
despite some reservations in countries like Japan 
and South Korea over having to open their markets 
to rice imports. China and Vietnam, both avowedly 
socialist countries, are not beating their breasts 
over what has transpired but looking to the 
opportunities now available to structure their 
respective economies and derive what they perceive 
are the immense benefits which would become 
available to them by joining the international 
mainstream. 

It is now apparent that in international economic 
relations, the balance of power is shifting decisively 
from Europe, which is now plagued by political 
uncertainties and economic doubt, to the Asia- 
Pacific rim—a region that is seen as the engine for 
world economic growth in the last decade of this 
century and the area of great potential in the 
twentyfirst century. Despite these significant 
developments to our East, the political and economic 
debate in our country is largely dominated today by 
prescriptions based on developments in Europe and 
America—both regions which are reconciled to the 
fact that in terms of economic growth they are going 
to be outstripped by an economically resurgent 
Asia. 


A Plea to look Eastwards 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
resulting emergence of ethnic strife, impoverishment 
and uncertainty in Eastern Europe have now made 
countries in East and South-East Asia acutely 
aware of the need to be wary about American and 
West European sermons on human rights. There is 
a growing awareness in the region that Asia does 
not need any gullible Mikhail Gorbachevs. Europe 
and the United States will remain important to us as 
sources of capital and technology. But the days of 
large concessional credits from these countries are 
now over and we will have to recognise that for 
economic and technological progress, we will now 
have to turn increasingly to private foreign 
investments. But it would be totally wrong if we 
turned to these countries as role models for 
development and administration—their experiences, 
especially those in Eastern Europe, constitute a 
model of precisely what we should not do. 

While clarion calls for Afro-Asian solidarity have 
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given us a significant role in the past, the sad truth 
is that the African continent today is virtually without 
exception a continent of economic mismanagement 
and a breakdown of governmental institutions. One 
can only hope that Nelson Mandela will learn from 
the mistakes of others, so that South Africa does 
not go the way of Zaire, Mozambique or Ethiopia. 
Likewise, West Asia despite its immense oil wealth, 
is faced with a situation where seemingly well- 
established governments are coming under 
pressures and strains, especially from forces of 
religious fundamentalism. 

In the prevailing international scenario it is 
evident that if we are to progress and meet our 
“tryst with destiny” that Jawaharlal Nehru had 
envisaged, the time has perhaps now come to 
analyse the reasons why we have fallen behind the 
rest of Asia in so many fields of human endeavour. 
Are there some shortcomings in our national ethos 
and character which we need to analyse and 
correct? Is our system of government where national 
energies are wasted so often in the politics of 
survival and where bandhs and strikes affecting 
production and progress are sponsored by popularly 
elected governments, really something the nation 
can afford in the long term, if it is to progress and 
grow? It is interesting that a survey conducted 
recently showed that people in urban areas would 
greatly welcome what Indira Gandhi called a 
“government that works”. 

There is no doubt that given the creativity and 
ingenuity of our people, we will, in time find the right 
recipe to resolve our many problems and take our 
rightful place in the comity of nations. But we would 
be well advised to look Eastwards and not 
Westwards as we instinctively tend to do, if we are 
to learn from and successfully adapt practices 
which would be relevant to our needs. It is 
saddening that a nation of more than 850 million 
people cannot win a single Olympic gold medal. 
Perhaps we can learn from China, South Korea and 
others more about organisation, discipline and 
commitment that go into the endeavour of bringing 
success in sports. Population growth remains the 
most serious problem confronting us—a problem 
which rarely, if ever, receives the attention it 
deserves in our Parliament and State Legislatures. 
Perhaps we can learn from the experience of the 
ASEAN countries like Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Thailand, as to how they have done much better 
than us in this vital area. On the question of 
industrial relations also, the entire debate on the so- 
called “Exit Policy” is based largely on Western 
recipes prescribed by the World Bank and IMF. 
Would it not be a wonderful idea if representatives 





of industry and trade unions jointly visited Japar 
and South Korea, so that our industrialists can learr 
how these countries have become industrial giants 
of the modern world through harmonious workei 
management relations? Our industrialists, now 
clamouring for an exit policy, would do well to see 
how Japanese managers look after their workers’ 
interests and fitness and invoke worker Participation 
in management decisions. Our trade unions, in turn, 
would have to accept that the practises they learnt 
from the British Labour movement have landed 
Britain in virtual industrial disaster. Continuous 
demands for higher wages without concomitant 
improvements in productivity, upgradation of 
industrial skills through constant retraining and 
greater discipline and dedication to industrial growth, 
are a sure recipe for industrial sickness and 
Stagnation. The Japanese and South Korean 
experiences are well worth adapting to our industrial 
scene. Finally, for discipline and dedication and for 
the harnessing of the energies of its people 
overseas, the Chinese experience has much to 
offer. 

India and Indians do have the genius to be in the 
forefront of national achievements in the world. 
While avoiding the danger of being unthinkingly 
imitative, we would be equally well advised not to 
wallow in the belief that we need not learn from the 
experiences of others, or that we can insulate our 
developmental, political and cultural life from outside 
influences, under the slogans of ‘self-reliance’ or 
swadeshi. Those inclined to do so will do well to 
remember Jawaharlal Nehru's comment: 

So long as India kept her mind open to the world and gave 

her riches to others, and received from them what she 

lacked, she remained fresh, strong and vital. But the more 
she withdrew into her shell, intent on preserving herself, 
uncontaminated by foreign influences, the more she lost 
that inspiration and her life became: increasingly a dull 
round of meaningless activities all centred in the dead past. 


Losing the art of creating beauty, her children lost even the 
capacity to recognise it, 
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Lech Walesa 


K. NATWAR SINGH 


This profile is being published to mark the arrival in New Delhi of Lech Walesa, the Polish President, on a 


goodwill visit to India this week. 


) Served as India’s Ambassador to Poland from 
l; April 1971 to November 1973. Solidarity and 
Lech Walesa were not even on the distant horizon. 
Communism and the Soviet Union appeared 
everlasting. The almost ungovernable Polish people 
loathed both with passionate intensity and inspired 
alcoholism. Twenty per cent of the workforce was 
absent at any given time as a protest. This protest 
was non-violent, unorganised, but dipped in large 
quantities of vodka. 


R In December 1970, serious rioting broke out in 


the northern port city of Gdansk. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, the General Secretary of the Party since 
1956, was ousted. Jozef Cyrankiewicz, the longest- 
serving Prime Minister, was kicked upstairs to 
become President, an entirely ceremonial post at 
the time. Cyrankiewicz had survived his stay in a 
Nzai concentration camp. He was something of a 
holy cow. He could be moved but not removed. It 
was to him that | presented my credentials as 
Ambassador of India. 

In 1971, no organised opposition existed. Edward 
Gierek succeeded Gomulka. Piotr Jaroszewicz 
became Prime Minister. The Poles put up with 
communism without giving it their allegiance. 

Poland’s history has been a victim of its 

_ geography. * Over the centuries Germany, Russia 


wand Napoleonic France have decided the fate of 
. this tragic land. Gomulka once said he would 


exchange half of Poland for a different geography. 

The Poles are a deeply religious people. 
Throughout Polish history the Catholic Church has 
played a patriotic and progressive role. When 
Poland ceased to be a country between 1795 and 
1918, it was the church that kept hope and the 
Polish language alive. 

The greatest church figure in post-Second World 
War Poland was Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski. He 
was a formidable personality. The Communists 

-could neither ignore him nor get rid of him. He was 
an inspiration to millions of Poles—95 per cent 
church-going Catholics. No Wyszynski, no Cardinal 
Karol Wojtyla of Cracow. In October 1978, Karol 
Wojtyla was elected Pope. He became Pope John 
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Paul Il. No John Paul II, no Walesa, no Solidarity. 

| have met Lech Walesa only once. In the 
summer of 1989, | paid official visits to Hungary, 
Poland and the German Democratic Republic. | had 
asked to see Walesa who, while still a private 
citizen, was the most powerful man in Poland. For a 
variety of reasons our contacts with Solidarity were 
non-existent. 

Walesa could not come to the Indian Embassy 
and | could not go to Gdansk. So a neutral place 
was selected—the Indo-Polish Friendship Society in 
the middle of Warsaw. Walesa’s Solidarity had won 
an astounding victory in the recently-held elections 
to Parliament. It won all but one seat to the Sejm— 
the Parliament. He was now a world-famous man, 
much sought-after, a cult figure of grit and skill, wily 
and witty. This short, stocky, sharp champion of his 
people had waged s struggle, without violence, 
through love, solidarity and cooperation. Shades of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Bushes, the Thatchers and 
the Mitterrands of the world went to Gdansk to pay 
their homage. So, Walesa is unlikely to remember 
our meeting. | am unlikely to forget it. 

lf | remember right, he was accompanied by 
Bronislaw Geremek, the man who brought the 
intellectuals and the workers of Gdansk near each 
other. With me was our man in Warsaw— 
Ambassador Bedi. 

| was aware that he was honouring India by at all 
meeting a mere Minister. | said this to him. He said 
something about ‘Great India’. | let drop the usual 
courtesies which make most formal occasions so 
empty. Gandhiji figured in our talk. So did Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi. Rajiv Gandhi, of course: it was 
his government that | represented. Walesa, a man 
of quick wit and natural spontaneity, fascinated me 
He had great respect for Gandhi. Attached much 
importance to Indi-Polish relations. Would love to 
visit India for the Nehru centenary in November 
1989, but he could give no assurance. There was 
so much happening in Poland and Europe. | asked 
him what his most pressing problem was. Answer: 

The extent of my electoral victory. What am | to do with it? 


The expectations aroused are so wildly high that no one 
can satisfy them. | would have preferred a more modest 
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victory—say 70 per cent. But with 99 per cent | am afraid to 

‘form a government. Poland is in a mess. Solidarity cannot 

put It right in a day, but that’s what the people expect. 

| told him that it must be the only example of its 
kind in electoral history when the victor was 


reluctant to assume power. 


+ 


Y 


WHAT has brought these memories back is` 


President Walesa's autobiography, recently published 
in America, The Struggle and The Triumph (Arcade 
Publishing, New York, $24.95, pp. 330). This is a 
sequel to the earlier volume, A Way Of Hope. 

Walesa’s rise to world fame has been spectacular. 
In 1970 he was a 27-year-old electrician at the 
Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk. Ten years later he was 
leading the strikers at the same place, but this time 
as leader of Solidarity. In 1983 he was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. In 1990 he was elected 
President of Poland. 


From his book Walesa emerges as a man of 


courage, compassion and candour. He has changed 


the history of Poland, and his example inspired the- 


whole of Eastern Europe. He is a profoundly 
religious man. A family man. A great organiser. A 
daring risk-taker. When doubts assail him, when the 
sky is dark, he turns to religion. He goes to 
Czestochowa, the most sacred monastery in Poland. 
He says he owes much to the Pope, who 
undoubtedly made sure that the declaration of 
martial law in Poland in 1981 by General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski would not be followed by Soviet military 
intervention. 
In this book Walesa mentions Mahatma Gandhi 
three times: 
Supporters of solidarity, particularly younger ones, were 
growing increasingly impatient with our policy of non- 
violence. Some began to insist that we had to prepare for 
war. Had non-violent struggle against the Communists ever 
succeeded? they asked. Comparisons between Solidarity 
and the Indian independence movement, they argued, were 
wrong. Gandhi was from another era, and anyway, he had 
been dealing with the British, with men of principle. He 
would have. failed here because Communists pay no 
attention either to principle or public opinion. | told them | 
agreed—Gandhi would indeed have had a tough time in 
Poland. But hadn't the Nobel Peace Prize I'd accepted on 
behalf of Solidarity meant | was committed to non-violent 
methods? 
On page 118 he gives a record of his conversation 
with Pope John Paul II: 
..he asked me how the Polish people were managing to 
survive a crisis‘that put their future in such doubt, How did 
people cope while living in the grip of a government in 
which they played no part? 
By way of answer, | repeated what | had said so many 





times before: that the energies of the nation needed to be 
- liberated and that it could happen only by burying the 
hatchet; we needed to reform the system, but without 
violence. | said all this with absolute conviction. Our 
methods recalled those of Gandhi, the Pope observed. ! 
wasn't certain that we deserved such a flattering 
comparison... 
On page 250, he writes about his visit to t 
Berlin Wall Museum, next to Checkpoint Charlie: 
There is a permanent exhibition entitled ‘From Gandhi to 
Walesa’. Outside on the museum's wall, there is a plaque 
bearing these words: ‘Solidarity. Struggle without force. 
Only when we are free can we fight for peace. Gandhi, 
Martin Luther King, Sakharov, and Walesa are building your 
future too.’ How honoured and humble { felt when | learned 
that my name appeared next to those of such monumental 
figures! Lech Walesa, an electriclan from Gdansk... 


Walesa is cast in the heroic mould. He h 
overcome supreme adversity and triumphed ovel 
ruthless system. He has shown what a single m 
can do, how he can stir the soul of a nation a 
lead it to true freedom, true liberty. 

Let me end this, not with my words, but w 
those of Walesa. After being sworn in President - 


December 22, 1990, Walesa flew to Czestochowe 
| wanted to thank the Black Virgin of Jasna Gora, whose 
image | had carried for ten years, and | wanted once again 
to carry out the wishes of my mother,, who hadn't lived long 
enough to get there herself. Naw she could be proud of her 
son, as President of Poland... E 
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KABRA : Economic Survey 
(Continued from page 3) 


This year a sum of nearly Rs 750 crores has been 
spent under the National Renewal Fund (NRF) for 
the 60,000 victims of the restructuring programme. 
Is this the first instalment of the exit and hire-and- 
fire policy? Have these people been pushed out 
from the organised sector and into the informal 
sector? Is there any attempt, any agency to monitor 
the fate and functioning of these people sacrificed 
on the altar of the new economic policies? 

But what are the slippages recognised? The 
foremost trouble-spot identified by the Survey is the 
deterioration ‘in the fiscal correction. The budget 
and fiscal deficit containment targets have not 
materialised. The “most successful” Finance Minister 
has not been able to manage the fisc according to 
the promises made. Expenditure control and revenue 

‘generation both seem to have gone astray. 

But mere mention is not enough. Let us see 
some of the impiications. What was regarded as the 
most serious crisis in our external account on the 
eve of the June 1991 Budget was blamed squarely 
on fiscal profligacy, which made balances of current 
revenue negative, forced capital account financed 
public consumption and spilled into the external 
account “forcing” reckless borrowing, irrespective of 
the terms set and the capacity to service the debts. 
But now the reasoning has changed. The 
overspending ‘fiscal operations have remained 
unrestrained but now they do not add to our trade 
deficit; in fact, imports in dollars terms have come 
down being of the order of over $16 billion during 
April-December 1993 against the last financial 
year's level of over $ 21.8 billion. It seems the 
macro economic logic in the North Block changes 
very fast. It has also to be seen that a major 
contribution to this striking performance on the 
external front is a massive increase in net capital 
inflows into the Indian economy. It was Rs 2094 
crores in 1980-81, Rs 6236 crores in 1991-92 
(provisional) and Rs 15,722 crores according to 
quick CSO estimates. Yes, success is measured in 
terms of the ability to borrow and attract foreign 
capital inflows! Exports have done well but their 
absolute level is lower than or at par with the 1990- 
91 and 1991-92 “crisis” years! 


+ 


REKINDLING of inflationary pressures has been 
taken as another slippage, just as resurgence in 


government borrowing, elbowing out private 
investment. The inflation story in the successive 
Surveys misses out the real point of the inflationary 
processes. lts representation in terms of the rate of 
change of the Wholesale Price Index either on a 
point-to-point basis or on the average of the months 
are both misleading, particularly when the upward 
one-way movement of prices is an endemic, long- 
term phenomenon. On a higher base, the same 
absolute increase which causes more severe 
hardship, would be shown as a lower rate of 
change. A look at the behaviour of the Wholesale 
Price Index from 1990-91 to 1993-94 would bring 
out the real magnitude of inflation. 


Wholesale Price index (base 1981-82) 











Year All commodities Change over the 

preceding year 
1990-91 191.8 (+) 20.7 
1991-92 217.8 (+) 26.0 
1992-93 233.1 (+) 15.3 
1993-94 251.1 


(+) 18.0 





Source: B: sed on Economic Survey 1993-94 


It is clear from the above that during all the 
structural adjustment years, price increase has 
been of a two-digit order, ranging from 15.3 points 
to 26 points. Second, 1993-94 has seen a bigger 
increase in prices than in the previous year. 

The story comes out with added vengeance 
when one looks at the behaviour of the all-India 
consumer price index for agricultural labourers and 
industrial workers. 


Agricultural Labourers industrial Workers 
(base 1960-61) (base 1982) 
Change over the previous year Change over the 
== previous year 


Average of months _Lastofthe month Average of months 





1990-91 57 122 20 
1991-92 155 188 26 
1992-93 118 7 21 
1993-94 - 103 21 
(upto December (last of the month 
1993) December 1993) 
Total 420 88 


Source: Based on Economic Survey 1993-94. 


It is clear that a very large and disturbing erosion 
of purchasing power in the hands of two most 
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numerous and vulnerable sections has taken place 
during the years of the IMF-World Bank sponsored 
policy in favour of which we have exercised our 
sovereign ‘national’ choice. 

The Survey has both to report and provide, as far 
as possible, credible explanations for the reported 
factors. The Economic Survey 1993-94 has really 
broken fresh ground in this exercise insofar as it 
has found a convenient “explanatory” factor in what 
it characteristically dubs “December-Marc.: distur- 
bances”, that is, widespread rioting and bomb- 
explosions in many parts of the country in the wake 
of the heinous act of demolition of a historical place 
of worship. On a random check, | could read at six 
places selective use of these disturbances for 
explaining away slippages in industrial performance, 
fiscal performance, investment and capital goods 
production, and for upsetting business plans. One 
wonders why only capital and investment goods 
production was hit (is it concentrated in UP or 
Bombay?) and why unregistered manufacturing or 
consumption goods production was spared? Or, 
why only revenue collection was hit and spending 
on development projects and programmes remained 
unaffected? Such “explanations” suggest that 
economic fundamentalism finds a convenient 
scapegoat in religious fundamentalism—two deadly 
viruses in our society at present. 

Some other such reliance on selectivity in the 
choice of explanatory factors can also be seen. For 
instance, price-rationing effect of the new exchange 
rate policy on the slow growth of exports is not 
matched by a reference to the stimulus it provides 
to exports. Changes in our terms of trade and its 
welfare and growth implications too seem to be of 
no consequence. At one place the Survey has 
talked of recovery of private investment and at 
another it laments that “public borrowing has pre- 
empted investible resources from the non- 
government sector and slowed the reduction in 
interest rates (thus curbing investment demand)” 
and caused constraint on the recovery of industrial 
investment. It says growth has been slower in 
cement, coal, steel, petroleum products (universal 
intermediates) but reckons intermediate goods 
industries among better performers! 


+ 


IT is true that in a competitive, multi-party democratic 
framework there are compulsions to paint a rosy 
picture of the economy, particularly when the lately 
acquired parliamentary majority is so slim and 
elections in various States are just around the 
corner. The compulsion becomes particularly 


pressing when a new policy regime is being 
introduced. It does need hard sell, but soft logic and 
Slender facts hardly contribute to it. But such 
attempts at manipulating public opinion run the 
danger of quietly and imperceptibly turning into self- 
deception. If that be so, the policy design would 
show sure signs of becoming market-ideological 
rather than ‘market-rational’. Despite the loud talk of 
the “middle path” when so many are finding so 
quickly to their chagrin that their romance with the 
market is over, an unrealistic assessment of the 
economy dished out for public consumption may 
create a veil of self-delusion, particularly for those 
wings of the government which are not privy to 
these public relations overtones. 

And there are some indications that this is 
precisely what may be happening. At Davos, the 
head of the government declared: 

In the new found enthusiasm for change, governments 

should not go overboard and plunge large chunks of their 

people into mass misery. They have no right to do so. ‘ 

And yet just a few hours prior to this pious $j 
declaration a hefty increase in the prices of the 
essential cereals meant for the poor was decreed, 
which bear no correlation to the affordability by 
about half of our people. The Survey has indicated 
some dangerous further moves, like food stamps 
and ceiling on PDS supplies. Thus one does not 
know when do things uttered frequently start 
determining a mind set, shut out realistic feedback 
and lead to a disastrous course of action. E 


Books of Substance 
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ARUN GHOSH: Union Budget 
(Continued from page 6) 


There is always an easy answer to the above 
‘charge: that the criticism is ideological. Yes, it is 
ideological. The 1994-95 Budget is clearly (and 
cleverly) taking the economy along the path of Prof 
F.A. von Hayell’s recommendation of minimum 
government, a govemment designed only to maintain 
external security and internal law and order. And, in 
the name of freedom, protest by workers must be 

_ crushed. The enforcement of law and order to 
protect the propertied is the only duty of the state. 

One has to see these developments in the light 
of the Prime Ministers speech at Davos recently. 
Does the Budget live up to Narasimha Rao’s claim 
that India believes in a “middle way” in a mixed 
economy? The Finance Minister admitted to the 


Fils that total privatisation of public enterprises 
would require a lot of change in public opinion in 
India. Meanwhile, he has provided for Rs 4000 
crores worth of sale of equity of the PSEs. Partial 
privatisation would, he feels, lead to better 
management. is the private sector always better 
managed? One does not know. One could cite a 
large number of PSEs much better managed than 
their private counterparts in the same industries. 
They are being “privatised”. To whose advantage? 
in whose interest? 

Either Narasimha Rao has been fooled, or even 
he believes in the same philosophy but pretends to 
be in favor of a “middle way”. 

The problem is, one can always fooi some 
people for some time, but not all people for all time. 
As the year 1994-95 progresses, we would see 
which way the wind is blowing. wi 





+ DEEPAK NAYYAR: Fiscal Adjustment 

i (Continued from page 10) 
1992-93. The employment generated under the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, which seeks to create 
employment for the rural poor on works that are 
meant to create productive assets in the rural 
sector, also declined from 864 million mandays in 
1989-90 to 778 million mandays in 1992-93. In both, 
the decline was pronounced during the period of 
adjustment whether 1991-92 or 1992-93. Clearly, 
the real value of resources made available for 
poverty alleviation programmes diminished as a 
consequence of fiscal adjustment in the process of 
stabilisation. 

it is my belief that fiscal adjustment should have 
came from a more appropriate mix of expenditure- 
cuts and revenue-raising instead of relying 
exclusively on the former. In a period when we are 

Riiposing a substantial burden on the poor through 
expenditure adjustment, the equity principle demands 
that the rich and the better-off share in this burden 
through their contribution to direct taxes. For this, it 
is absolutely essential to broaden the base for 
direct taxes so that a larger number of people are 
brought into the tax net, and to deepen the 
structure of direct taxation by increasing the average 
rates of tax. The adjustment so far and the tax 
reform on the anyil appear to be moving in the 
opposite direction. 

In caricature form, the underlying philosophy can 
be summed up as comfort for the rich and hardship 
for the poor. It is important to stress that such 
patterns of adjustment are nothing new for they 
have been reproduced time after time in developing 
countries which embarked on stabilisation and 


adjustment. Experience from elsewhere suggests 
that the squeeze on supply responses and the 
burden on the poor persists in the medium term. 

In sum, it seems that the fiscal adjustment 
embodied in the past three budgets has lost sight of 
why the adjustment was necessary in the first 
place. The budget-makers have been concerned 
with form rather than substance and quantity rather 
than quality. What is more, the adjustment has 
been regressive in its impact. The rich, who derived 
much of the benefit from the profligacy of the 
1980s, when the government and the country lived 
beyond their means, have been spared the burden 
of adjustment, while the cost is borne by the poor. 

In my view, the task of the Union Budget for 
1994-95 is clear. It must endeavour to provide a 
sustainable solution to the fiscal crisis through a 
significant reduction in the revenue deficit: for this 
purpose, it would be necessary to increase the 
income of the government because there is little 
room for a further squeeze on expenditure. It must 
attempt to revive economic growth towards this 
end, it is imperative to raise, and not lower, levels of 
public investment, which would induce a demand 
expansior in the short term and ease supply 
constraints in the medium term. It must ensure that 
the burden of adjustment is distributed in an 
equitable manner: this means that the government 
should mobilise revenues from the rich in particular 
and the non-poor in general, instead of reducing 
expenditure on social sectors and poverty 
programmes which is so essential to protect the 
poor. Without these fundamental correctives, we 
would only postpone the day of reckoning and the 
medium-term prospect may be stagflation. äi] 
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ust when the Narasimha Rao Govemment has been able to ensure a majority for the 
ruling Congress in the Lok Sabha, the events in Gujarat have once again revealed 
the precarious position of the party. The sudden demise of Chimanbhai Patel has 
once again brought to the fore the division in the Congress Legislature Party. As a result it 
suffered a setback in the biennial elections to the Rajya Sabha with the BJP reapinc the 
political dividend on account of largescale cross-voting among the ruling party members. 
The question of electing the leader of the CLP in place of the late Chief Minister has also 
proved to be a difficult task and eventually the problem has been sought to be resolved `'h 
the typical Congress style that had become the nom under both Indira Gandhi and her 
elder son. The differences among the CLP members were so acute that finally the selection 
of Chimanbhai's successor was left to Narasimha Rao as the Congress President, 
something our Prime Minister always wants to avoid in view of the strain he undergoes 
whenever he is compelled to take a decision. In the peculiar conditions of Gujarat which was 
swept by the BJP in 1991 factionalism within the Congress has always been strong and in 
the absence of the astute Chimanbhai it is bound to grow as the latest developments cleany 
signify. In this situation only decisive moves by the party High Command can prevent the 
bickerings from getting out of hand. But given the temperamental indecisiveness of 
Narasimha Rao it is difficult to anticipate such an eventuality. Yet inability to check the inner- 
party squabbles would be costly for the ruling party in the State especially when Gujarat is 
due to go to the polls next year. 






Meanwhile with the Election Commission having announced the holding of elections to 
the State Assemblies of Andhra and Kamataka before’ the year-end, the Congress is faced 
with the problem of meeting the electoral challenge in those two southem States. In both 
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Va Indian CPs and ‘New Communists’ Andhra and Kamataka the Congress is not in a very good shape. If dissidence within the 
` Chaturanan Mishra party is less rempant in Andhra, the Opposition Telugu Desam has been able to significantly 
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recover lost ground there and is bound to pose a formidable threat to the Congress’ 
continuance in power. In Kamataka the Congress does not face any adversary of the size of 
the TDP but the sharper Congress infighting that persists there despite its firm handling by 
the High Command in the recent past is definitely a cause for serious concem. 











oe: Of course the Narasimha Rao Govemment can take comfort from the fact that the 

3° Russia: cele inte Emer. Opposition is in disarray. The BUP’s inability to cash in on the Ram Mandir issue in the North 
: gence of r % i 

Zhirinovsky Indian States (as testified by the results of the last Assembly poll in UP, Madhya Pradesh 


and Himachal Pradesh) has resulted in the Joshi-Advani tussle within the Sangh Parivar as 
a consequence. The Janata Dal continues to be in a state of virtual paralysis even after V.P. 
Singh's election to the office of the party President. The Left remains hidebound and any 
progress in areas beyond its traditional strongholds is being written off as impractical as the 
CPI reels under the impact of a grave crisis in UP where a large segment of its leadership 
has switched over to Mulayam Singh Yadav. As for the UP Chief Minister, his alliance with 
Kanshi Ram's BSP is fraught with considerable uncertainty as eruption of caste conflicts in 
the State have brought out in bold relief. 

However, what the Congress leaders cannot ignore are the mounting economic 
hardships for the common man and their political fall-out. Alongside surrender to the IMF- 
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Concern over Surrender of 
Fiscal Discipline 


Economists’ Meeting with MPs decries Union Budget 


minent economists have expressed grave 

concem at the “complete surrender of fiscal 
discipline” and the impending “double-digit inflation 
scenario”. 

In an analysis of the Union Budget 1994-95 
presented by the Working Group on Altemative 
Strategies, before a large group of members of 
Parliament, belonging to different, political parties 
including the Congress, the economists have wamed 
against the possibility of a “sudden outflow” of foreign 
capital and the danger of a “take-over’ of the 
corporate sector by the Fils through proxies. The 
meeting took place at Parliament House Avenue on 
March 4, 1994. 

Dr Arun Ghosh, a former member of the Planning 
Commission, said that the fiscal deficit for 1993-1994 
had touched a “horrendous” 8.4 per cent of the GDP. 
This was exactly the figure of fiscal deficit in the “crisis 
year’ 1990-91. It was strange, he said, that when the 
fiscal deficit had reverted back to the crisis point of 
1990-91 how the Finance Minister could claim that the 
economy was in a “rosy shape”. 

Dr Ghosh said that the govemment had lost all 
control and never before had there been so much 
difference between the Budget estimates and the 
revised estimates. The “populist” Budget was “blatantly 
inflationary” and to be popular with the elite it had hit 
the poor the hardest. 

Referring to the extemal sector Dr Ghosh said that 
the increase in the foreign exchange reserves was 
“heartening”. But, though the exports had gone up, he 
wondered to what extent these were contributed by 
over-invoicing of exports and under-invoicing of imports. 
The sharp drop in crude oil prices had also substantially 
contributed to the rise in the foreign exchange reserves. 
He pointed out that India could not bank on continuing 
low prices of crude in the international market. 

Dr Ghosh wamed of the danger of increasing short- 
term capita! and the risk of a sudden outflow of foreign 
capital as had happened in 1991. He said that the real 
brunt of tax reductions would be bome by the States. 
The reduced shares of Central taxes and the sharp 
cuts in the Pian transfers to the States would make 
them hardpressed to even meet their commitments let 
alone development work. 


The former Member of the Planning Commission 
said he failed to understand the rationale of the 
Budget proposals which would lead to a double digit 
intlation scenario in the coming fiscal year. 

Prof K.N. Kabra, a Professor of Economics at the 
Indian Insitute of Public Administration, New Delhi, 
said that the 1994-95 Budget represents a “nadir 
which was never seen before” in terms of its theory, 
philosophy and numbers. He said the “self congra- 
tulatory attitude” of the Finance Minister was absurd. -~ 
The crisis of 1990-91 was in a controiled sphere ` 
whereas now it was out of control. 

Prof Kabra said that the inflationary processes were. 
continuing unabated and the govemment was using 
“statistical jugglery” to support its “perverse logic” that 
inflation was not hitting the poorest of the poor. 

He said that agriculture was stagnating and the 
industrial sector had not improved, The govemment 
was keeping quiet as far as employment generation 
was concemed. The sharp decline in organised sector 
employment was generally linked with a fall in industrial 
output and would affect the unorganised sector down 
the line. 

Prof Kabra said that while there was a “hue and 
cry” over the food subsidy of Rs 4000 crores, there 
was no mention of the expenditure of Rs 5721 crores 
on providing guarantee for the FCNR accounts which 
was like a subsidy to the NRIs. 

With regard to the foreign exchange reserves, Prot 
Kabra said that the foreign investors would withdraw 
the funds the moment the intemational interest rates 
went up. There were already reports of inflationary 
pressure in Westem Europe leading to rising rates of 
interest. 

Prof Kabra said that the Budget had bared the “real 
fangs” of the structural adjustment programme. The 
outlay for the anti-poverty programmes was mere 
“tokenism” and the poorest had been even priced out 
of the PDS with the increase in the issue price of 
foodgrains, he added. 

Prof Dalip Swamy, Professor of Business 
Economics, University of Delhi (South Campus), said 
that with the 1994-95 Budget India had crossed the 
“threshold of the globalisation process” and the 
budgetary exercise was meant to serve the interests ot 
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foreign capitals. , 

Prof Swamy pointed out that the spurt in the flow Gf 
the Fils funds would change the face of the industrial 
corporate world. The Fils would increasingly make 
deep inroads into the corporate sector through 
takeovers by the NRIs and MNCs resulting in increasing 
mergers and amalgamations. The Fils would dominate 
the. stock market by setting the prices through the 
futures trade. 

He said the govemment had brought in “imported 
inflation”. The huge inflow of foreign funds had landed 
the Reserve Bank in a soup, as it had not been 
allowed to appreciate the rupee. “The logic of floating 
exchange tells us that the increased reserves should 
result in appreciation of the rupee.” As a result, he 


_added, the banks were. flushed with liquidity. He 


L 


wamed that the spillover of liquidity would lead to 
inflationary pressure. 

Prof Swamy explained the decision of the Finance 
Ministry to pre-pay the interest and loan to the IMF as 
an attempt to get the credit rating of the country 


. upgraded. He said that Dr Manmohan Singh must be 


wortied that despite a spurt in foreign exchange 
reserves, the Moody's had not upgraded India’s credit 
rating. 

Prof Swamy said the tax concessions given to. the 
industry over the years have failed to stimulate growth. 
Had there been a massive programme of tural 
development, the demand would have picked up 


resuiting in economic growth. But that route was not 
acceptable to the present government, he added. 

Prof Rajni Kothari, a former Member of the Planning 

. Commision, said the Budget had exposed the fallacy 

of the approach underlying the new economic policies. 


UNION BUDGET 
Some Awkward Questions 


DALIP S. SWAMY 


n his Budget speech, the Finance Minister is 
pleased to point out two favourable 


‘developments during 1993-94. Foreign exchange 


reserves have touched $13 billion and the stock of 
foodgrains has reached 23 million tonnes. The 
increase in foreign exchange reserves is based on 
better-than-expected 21 per cent growth of exports. 


. It marks a turnaround in the balance of payments 
position from a deep crisis of 1991 to a comfortable 


The author is a Professor of Business Economics, 
University of Delhi (South Campus). 
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Whatever promises were held out had been given up 
while the NEP’s malignancy had spread. 

Not only had Dr Manmohan Singh been unable to 
control govemment profligacy and the continuing 
decline in revenue, he had, under the GATT pressures, 
accepted revenue losses by cutting custom duties. 

Prof Kothari said that it was a “crisis of the Indian 
state” and its capacity to withstand foreign pressure. 
Foreign interests were coming in not only to invest but 
to control institutions, assets, capital base and 
infrastructure with a corresponding “roll back” of the 
Indian state and loss of its autonomy and sovereignty. 

' It was part of a “grand design” of the “new world 
order’ and Pax Americana that was leading to a 
systematic erosion of nation-states, he added. Prof 
Kothari said the Budget marked the “surrender of the 
Indian state” before the emerging nexus of the MNCs 
and the Brettonwoods institutions. 

Suhas Borker, Convener of the Working Group on 
Altemative Strategies, said the Budget had exposed 
the “rhetoric at Davos”. The govemment's “media 
management” to project an “India Unlimited” for the 
elite had led to a process of “thought control". He said 
that the Working Group would soon be bringing out a 
“Citizens’ White Paper’ on the New Economic Policy 
and its implications. 

The members of Parliament present included George 
Femandés, S. Jaipal Reddy, Pratap Singh (all Janata 


Dat), Somnath Chatterjee, Mrs Malini Bhattacharya, 


Nirmai Chatterjee (all CPI-M), Prithviraj Chavan and 
Oscar Femandes (both Congress), Mrs Geeta 
Mukherjee (CPI), and Tridib Chaudhuri (RSP). 

Trade unionists, social and political activists and 
mediapersons also participated in the discussion. 





position in 1994. But despite these favourable 
developments Moody has not revised the credit 
rating of India. 

it should, however, be pointed out that the 
increase in forex reserves is not an unmixed 
blessing. The dynamics of forex inflows is quite 
complex. in an environment of flexible exchange 
rate, they lead to sharp fluctuations in the exchange 
rate. Moreover, a significant proportion of foreign 
exchange reserves consists of speculative 
investment by the Foreign Institutional Investors 
(Flis). The Fils generally contro! large funds and 
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move them from one country to another in response 
to interest or tax differentials. The irony is that the 
size of the funds flow is generally so big that their 
movements by themselves obliterate interest rate 
differentials. And then, with no profit potential in 
sight, those funds move out as quickly as they have 
moved in. Such footloose, hot money can distort 
the economy in direct proportion to its size. 

In any case, the inflow of foreign funds ‘should 
have ordinarily led to an appreciation of the external 
value of the rupee. But that has not happened 
because the Reserve Bank of India has been 
swapping dollars from the market. As a result the 
money supply has sharply increased with inflationary 
consequences. 

There is no doubt that a comfortable stock of 
foodgrains has a dampening effect on prices. But 
recent inflationary pressures have originated from 
energy (especially petroleum and petroleum 
products), manufacturing and transport sectors. 
These sectors have benefited from softening of 
prices in the international market and tax concessions 
since 1991. Petroleum prices have declined in the 
Middle East and reductions in excise and import 
duties have increased competitiveness and also 
reduced costs of production in the manufacturing 
sector. But in spite of these favourable factors 
inflationary pressures continued throughout 1993 
with a hardening trend over the first quarter of 1994. 

Last year’s: experience has -invalidated the 
argument that reductions in excise and customs 
duties soften the inflation. The idle capacity this 
year is less than last year so that there is much less 
force in the argument that the tax reductions 
announced now will tone down inflationary pressures. 
Excess liquidity arising from the inflow of forex is an 
added source of inflation. In other words, inflation is 
likely to remain a serious problem during this year 
too. No wonder Moody has refused to upgrade 
India’s credit rating in spite of the turnaround in the 
balance of payments. It considers that inflation and 
interest burden on external debt are still in danger 
zones. 

Under these conditions the Reserve Bank of 
India should have been cautious in allowing money 
supply to increase. On the contrary, it has indulged 
in massive swap operations over the last three 
months, thereby increasing liquidity in the banking 
system and rekindling inflation. Why has the RBI 
done this? An important reason is that the RBI is 
not interested in letting the rupee harden in the 
forex market which will hurt exporters and the Fils. 
The RBI seems to rely on the logic that unless the 


flow of forex is sufficiently sustainable it could be 
premature to arrest this trend. It is, therefore, better 
to run the risk of internal inflation than to intercept 
the inflow of forex. 

The Finance Minister, however, considers the 
flow of forex sustainable and accordingly he has 
taken the step in making the rupeé convertible on 
current account as well. He has also assured the 
Fils that if funds are not withdrawn, a further tax 
concession may be offered, that is, the capital gains 
tax of 10 per cent will be reviewed. He is indeed 
interested in making India a “profitable, promising 
and long-term investment target” for the Fils. 

Thus an interesting paradox has developed. The 
Finance Ministry is pleased about the growing forex 
reserves but the RBI Governor has started feeling 
the pains of abundance. It is quite possible that in 
the current situation of industrial recession, 
reflationary impact of foreign portfolio investment 
may remain subduéd. Nevertheless, with every 
successive build-up of forex reserves, the RBI's 
difficulties in conducting swap operations would 
increase. 

The RBI is likely to soon find itself into ‘an 
unenviable position. It is striving to rescue monetary 
policy from the clutches of fiscal policy. In his 
Budget speech, the Finance Minister has an- 
nounced a cap of Rs 9000 crores on the RBI 
purchases of Treasury Bills; it is free to sell the 
additional Treasury Bills. The decision enables the 
RBI to pursue a monetary policy which can be 
relatively independent from budgetary policy. 

Ironically, the RBI is facing a new pressure 
emanating from the mounting inflow of foreign 
investment that undermines its autonomy at a time 
when it is striving for independence from fiscal 


pressure. Will it be able to withstand the external m 


pressures and pursue an autonomous monetary 
policy? 

In any case the Finance Minister and the RBI 
Governor are at variance with respect to the forex 
market. The RBI is reluctant, while the Finance 
Minister favours a greater role to market forces in 
the forex market. 

Enlarging the scope and simultaneously tightening 
the reins of the forex market may be a deliberate 
mix of economic policies to attract foreign investment. 
But it should be noted that the recent growth of the 
foreign portfolio investment by the Fils (as 
distinguished from direct foreign investment) has 
increased the risk of investment in the stock 
market. Spurred by tax concessions and the 
convertibility of the rupee on trade account the Fils 
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have invested about $1.2 billion during 1993-94. 
.This flow has now fuelled the speculative boom in 
the stock market with an unintended consequence. 


— As a result of this new cash prices of blue chips 


have increased by about 100 per cent in four 
months. This has put a new pressure on the 
managements who want to maintain control on their 
enterprises. They perceive a new threat of takeover. 
Although the Flis may not indulge in direct takeovers, 
yet they can engineer an indirect takeover through 

_ Selling the big lots of equity they have acquired to 
Indian investors.. ' 

In order to circumvent potential takeovers, indian 
managements have to acquire additional shares at 
inflated prices. Thus, the. price of ownership and 
control has increased. 

It is interesting to note in this context that Indian 
financial institutions already hold about Rs 70,000 
crores worth of shares of public limited companies. 

= ese shares yield only 0.4' per cent of (cash) 
return on the current market value of the investment. 
If an opportunity cost of 10 per cent is considered 
for such investment it implies a financial loss of 
about Rs 6600 crores ‘which is supposed to be 
covered when the reserves are converted into 
actual dividends. Thus, financia! institutions, who 
hold these shares for short-term, sustain the 
current, artificially high prices of shares and thereby 
subsidise the stake of ownership and control for 
private companies. The entry of the Flis, whose 
activities are governed by global considerations 
rather than by national considerations, can alter this 
cozy relationship. They can embarrass ’the 
management by unloading the shares in the market 
at vulnerable times or gain control of the 
management. They are unlikely to subsidise the 
price of ownership for long. 
-` it is important, therefore, to work out a formula 
on the basis of net worth at which private manage- 
ment buys back shares from the government 
institutions. Increase in the stake of management 
will have two distinct advantages. First, it will 
release the government funds from tow-yielding 
assets. Secondly, the resultant increase in the 
stake of management in a company will compel the 
management to maximise earnings by avoiding 
illegitimate and irresponsible ways of using funds. 


+ 
THE entry of the Flis has also amplified the 
fluctuations of equity prices. Assume, for instance, 


‘that the Fils purchase a share at Rs 100 and 
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thereby pump new cash into the market. As this 
cash chases other shares, prices of other stocks 
also increase in sympathy. After a year the Fils 
succeed in selling their share at say Rs 150, getting 
a capital gain of Rs 50. Thereafter the tax rate of 
return turns out to be 45 per cent. But it implies that 
some Indian investor has purchased this share at 
Rs 150, putting an additional saving of Rs 50 for 
acquiring the same share with perhaps no change 
in the company's prospects. Given the profitability 
of this company, the rate of return for Indian 
investor is reduced on account of the higher 
investment he made in the second round. And, of 
course, he is subject to higher tax rate on his 
income from that investment. If, however, Indian 
investors do nat purchase in the second round, the 
prices will crash, creating an unintended głoom in 
the stock market. Since the entry of the Fils have 
generated the expectations of bulk sales by them at 
a later date the stock market has become more 
vulnerable and risky to rumours. Thus, the entry of 
the Fils have increased uncertainty in the stock 
market, implying a wider fluctuation in stock prices. 

This example clearly shows that by providing tax 
advantage to the Fils for long-term capital gains the 
government has not only encouraged speculation 
and increased the risk of investment but also 
effected a change ih distribution of income in favour 
of foreign investors. This discrimination has provoked 
the Bombay Club of industrialists to ask for a “tevel 
playing field” for Indian investors. 

Another consequence of the entry of the Fils in 
the country’s stock exchanges will be the bifurcation 
of stock market transactions into wholesale and 
retail trade. Since the Fils buy and sell in big lots 
there is a likelihood of wide fluctuations in share 
prices. Under these conditions investors would like 
to hedge through trading in futures market. An 
investor can circumvent and limit his risk by 
entering into a similar transaction at some future 
date. If buying {and selling) in the spot market is 
matched by selling (and buying) in the future market 
then the implied rate of return is assured irrespective 
of the price at the future date. There is already a 
proposal from the SEBI to abolish badia transactions 
and replace them by future trading. in case this 
proposal is accepted, the Fils and Indian financial 
institutions will gradually concentrate in the future 
market with bulk trading and Indian brokers with 
meagre finances will be left to handle smali 
transactions in the spot market. The stock 
transactions will then be split between wholesale 

(Continued on page 34} 
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Extraordinary Exercise in Guesstimates 


, l BALRAJ MEHTA ° 





H he Union Budget for 1994-95 is an 
T extraordinary exercise in guesstimates. The 
fiscal throwaways proposed for the benefit of the 
middle and upper income classes and the corporate 
business interests are for real and have won the 
Union Finance Minister kudos from interested 
quarters. But the assumptions which he has made 
are so far away from the reality that projections 
about the behaviour of the economy in 1994-95 and 
beyond are lacking both in conviction and credibility. 
` Dr Manmohan Singh is indeed brazen about his 
Budget-making performance. He declared in his 
Budget presentation speech in the Lok Sabha that 
in arriving at the Budget and fiscal deficits, he had 
simply ignored the revenue loss estimated by the 
experts in his Ministry to be as. much as Rs 4081 
crores on account of the tax concessions proposed 
by him. This is a highly cavalier, indeed an irrespo- 
nsible, position for any Finance Minister to take. 

It is not possible, therefore, to place any reliance 
on the admittedly high levels of Budget deficit (Rs 
` 6000 crores) and fiscal deficit (Rs 54,915 crores) 
projected in the Budget estimates for 1994-95. This 
is especially so in the light of the fact that the 
Budget deficit swelled from the estimated Rs 4314 
crores to Rs 9060 crores and the fiscal deficit from 


Rs 36,959 crores to Rs 58,551 crores during 1998-7 


94. Dr Singh chose to not even refer to the increase 
in revenue deficit, the mother of all deficits, since it 
represents the consumption expenditure of the 
government in excess of its revenue, from the 
Budget estimate of Rs 17,630 Crores to Rs 34,058 
crores and of the primary deficit from the estimated 
minus Rs 1041 crores to as much as Rs 21,051 
crores in 1993-94. 

The fact really is that the Finance Minister, Dr 
Manmohan Singh, having chosen to play the role of 
a politician rather than act as an economic expert 
concerned with restoring the health of and stability 


to the economy already under grave stress when. 


the government headed by P.V. Narasimha Rao 
was formed, has miserably failed in the task of 
sound .management of the country’s finances. 
Never before the hiatus between the Budget 
estimates and the revised estimates of the yearly 
Budget of the Central Government has been as 
large as in 1993-94. This indicates a loss of 


cognisance of, let alone control over, what ‘js 
actually happening in the economy. This does nc 
portend well for the management of the econom 
and finances of the government under the preser 
political dispensation. l 

After the initial moves to restore a measure c 
fiscal discipline.and accountability inspired by India’. 
foreign creditors and prompted by the urgent nee 
to avoid imminent default in foreign payments b' 
India, there has been a relapse in. 1993-94 to thi 
lackadaisical ways of the eighties. If the first tw 
Budgets presented by Dr Manmohan Singh sough 
to bring the overall fiscal deficit down without 
however, making any serious effort to contain the 
revenue deficit; from the high of 8.5 per cent of the 
GDP to more manageable levels, this effort was 
abandoned in 1993-94 for narrow political-electora 
considerations of the ruling party. The fiscal defici 
has swelled in 1993-94 to 7.3 per cent of the GDF 
as against the target of bringing it down to 4.7 pe 
cent of the GDP: The target set for 1994-95 is si 
per cent of the GDP. The Budget proposals whict 
have been framed, again to subserve the electoral. 
political interests of the ruling party, are such tha 
the fiscal deficit is likely to touch, if not exceed, witt 
all its adverse implications, the level of 1991-92. ° 

Dr Manmohan Singh has cleverly attached severa 
ifs and buts to the guesstimates he has presentec 
and assumptions on their basis he has made foi 
framing his Budget ostensibly aimed at better fisca 
management, price stability and revival of impulses 
for economic growth in the coming financial year. 
1994-95. “There is always the possibility that things 
may not work out the way | have assumed,” he has 


. said in his Budget speech. This itself rings a 


warning bell. But he has then gone on to offer the 
alibi that the consequences of any attempt to offset 
the revenue loss on account of tax concessions he 
has given would be “wholly unproductive” in a 
situation where the economy is characterised by 
sizable unutilised industrial capacity, record food 
stocks and comfortable foreign exchange reserves. 
The implications of this line of reasoning should, 
however, be properly assessed and analysed. 


+ 


IN the last two ‘and a half years, the attempt at 
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fiscal stabilisation and easing the balance of 
payments crunch has unquestionably been to erode 
with a view eventually to extinguish the development 
role of the Indian state and pass on the responsibility 
for the mobilisation of resources for stepping up 
investment in economic growth to private enterprise. 


This has actually not come to pass. On the 


contrary, while investment in the private sector has 
not picked up and industrial recession has deepened, 
public investment has been scaled down drastically. 
The government has actually gone so far as to sell 
the productive assets of the public sector under- 
takings cheap to raise money for meeting the 
consumption expenditure of the government. This 
has emasculated not only the efficient functioning of 
public enterprise in the crucial infrastructural sectors, 
but also the ability as well as inclination of even 
private business enterprise to go for productive 
investment in the industrial and services sectors. 
Indian business enterprise in the emerging business 
environment has been impelled, by and large, to 
engage in speculative and trading rather than 
productive activity. Side by side, with doors opened 
wide for foreign investment, on preferential terms, 
Indian business enterprise has been exposed to 
unequal and invidious competition of foreign capital 
even in the domestic market. Foreign investors, on 
their part, have moved smartly into high profit- 
making areas even while extracting highly favourable 
bargaining positions which would ensure them 
security as well as maximisation of returns on 
investment in long-gestating infrastructural sectors. 

In the framing of the Union Budget for 1994-95, 
Dr Manmohan Singh has ignored these develop- 
ments and what they portend for the economy. His 
_ simplistic response has been to give fiscal 
W concessions to Indian corporate sector in the hope 
that this will be adequate for stepping up investment 
in industrial growth. There is also an attempt to 
enlarge the absorptive capacity of the domestic 
market through lowering of excise and customs 
duties. But these are inadequate measures for the 
revival of economic activity on a broad front. At the 
present level and stage of India’s economic 
development and given the sociai and political 
environment, the idea that the private corporate 
sector can be a potent agent for the mobilisation of 
resources for investment in economic growth is 
_ misplaced. Dr Singh has referred with gusto to Rs 
- 18,000 crores raised by business interests in 1993- 
94 from trading on the stockmarkets. But there is no 
evidence of a step up of investment on the ground. 
The resources of the genuine savers have been 
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sucked, by and large, into speculative trading rather 
than used for productive investment. 

Admittedly, the drastic cut in public investment 
has induced widespread recession in Indian industry. 
Without public investment picking up in a big way, 
there can be no revival either of investment or 
growth in the industrial and infrastructural sectors of 
the economy. Dr Singh has, however, gone for cuts 
in direct taxes to increase disposable income in the 
hope that the demand in the economy will grow and 
provide a stimulus to industrial production and thus 
lift recession in some sectors of industry. The cuts 
in indirect taxes on some commodities too is 
inspired by the same idea that commodities in 
which consumers with purchasing power are 
interested will become cheaper and achieve similar 
results. These measures have some relevance for 
some industrial segments subserving the demand 
of a small upper segment of the population. But 
these measures cannot have the impact such as to 
widen the mass market for goods and services and 
expansion of industrial enterprise on a broad social 
basis. 

A false assumption of Dr Manmohan Singh in 
this context too is that cuts in the rates of taxes, 
direct and indirect, will result in boosting the 
revenues of the government. This has not happened 
in the past several years when a concerted drive 
has been underway to cut the tax rates to what are 
euphemistically called reasonable levels. It is not 
likely in the prevailing socio-economic and political 
environment that more of the same type of tax outs 
will yield any better results in 1994-95 and beyond. 
Dr Singh is being too facile in rejecting what he calls 
revenue losses on acount of tax cuts as 
“conventionally caiculated" and assuming that the 
Budget and fiscal deficit will be contained in spite of 
large tax concessions he has announced. To talk 
airily of a gamble for high stakes on the expectations 
of smart and wideranging recovery in economic 
activity, especially revenue yielding industry, is to 
take undue risks which are not warrranted by the 
experience of the past two and a half years. 

The fact, after all, is that while he started his 
innings as the Finance Minister with a promise of 
completing within a three-year period what is called 
the structural adjustment of the economy and return 
to a high growth rate and generation of new 
incomes and employment on a grand scale, India 
has actually gone through structural deterioration on 
all the fronts, in respect of the growth of GDP and 
per capita consumption as well as the savings rate 
and growth of capital formation. These developments 
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as well.as the present poor state of the economy 
merited a more serious and responsible response 
than what has been presented in the Budget 
proposals of the Central Government for 1994-95. 
The ptice prospects of 1994-95, therefore, appear 
to be grim. Already, the downward trend in the 
inflation rate had been reversed in the second half 
of 1993-94. With the pre-Budget hike in the 
administered prices and the yawning revenue and 
fiscal deficit, the supply side of the economy is 
going to be further constrained and demand, 
especially of the elitist nature, is likely to grow. The 
enlargement of disposable incomes of direct tax 
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payers and cuts in indirect taxes on commodities is 
not likely to, neutralise the general inflationary 


potential of a hugely deficit budget. The exchange - 


reserves, though seemingly large, will quickly deplete 
to service old debts and the current account deficit 
which is likely to grow. The Budget for 1994-95 is 
so structured that it can totally belie the guesstimates 
of Dr Singh and push the economy deeper into the 
mire of stagflation—low growth and high inflation. 
The fond expectation of a return to the high growth 
path of the eighties may turn out to be illusory. 
There may, in fact, be a relapse to the crisis 
situation on the foreign payments front and an 
untenable fiscal position. E 





Fiscal Deficit: Cause for Concern 


ANSHUMAN and ANJU JAIN 


§ his is the ‘fourth consecutive reformatory 
T Budget from the Congress Government since 
its assuming power in 1991. In this Budget, 
aithough the fiscal deficit has been targeted at six 
per cent of the GDP, which is less by 1.3 per cent 
of the GDP if compared to the last Budget’s actual 
fiscal deficit, more emphasis is on structural reforms 


which was being expected by most of economists. ` 


When P.V. Narasimha Rao’s government took 
office in 1991, it faced many problems on the 
economic front. Among them the most pressing and 
basic problems were the double digit inflation rate 
which was 16.7 per cent in August 1991; and the 
foreign exchange crunch which was just sufficient to 
pay for only two weeks’ imports. 

Although the true and permanent solution of 
these two problems lies in structural reforms, 
structural. reforms would rather aggravate the 
problems instead if they are implemented without 
stabilising the economy. Thus in the first three 
Budgets, more emphasis was given to the 
stabilisation programme, preparing the ground for 
structural reforms. 

Under this stabilisation programme, many fiscal 
and monetary disciplinary measures were initiated 
to contract demands in the economy. The fiscal 
deficit was brought down to 5.7 per cent of the GDP 
in 1992-93 from 8.4 per cent of the GDP in 1991. 
This year too, although the financial year ended up 
with a fiscal deficit of 7.3 per cent of the GDP, 


which is the result of many reasons, it was targeted 
at 4.7 per cent ofthe GDP. Many subsidies were 
curtailed or abandoned and the expenditure on the 
governmental sponsored programmes was reduced 
to some extent. The Cash Requirement Ratio and 
Statutory Liquidity Ratio (CRR and *SLR) were 
raised and the deposit and credit rates were 
increased initially. 

Because of these measures the inflation rate 


-was reduced to eight per cent in January 1994. 


These measures helped the economy in rebuilding’ 
its foreign exchange reserves too by enabling it to 
negotiate fresh loans with the world institutions, 
namely, the IMF, World Bank, etc. The foreign 
exchange reserves were $ 13 billion in February 
1994. But these measures led the economy to a 
recessionary trap. 

As already stated, the real aha permanent 
solution of these two problems lies in structural 
reforms which would control the inflation from the 
supply side by enhancing productivity in the economy 
and bring about an increase in foreign exchange 
reserves by scaling up Indian exports after making 
them more competitive. 


+ 
ALTHOUGH the government, has been initiating 


structural reforms since its first Budget, these are 
yet to bear fruit because of their long gestation 
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period. Among them the important measures were 
restriction of the role of the public sector to 18 
fields, promotion of the private sector, debureau- 
cratisation of the economy, unified exchange rate 
as well as encouragement to the foreign companies 
by scaling up their limit in equity to 51 per cent. 

But surprisingly, in spite of the declared increased 
role of the private sector, very few are coming 
forward to shoulder the responsibility. The main 
reason for this seems to be the acute recession 
which the economy is passing through. This Budget, 
in fact, is an attempt to break the recession and 
accelerate economic growth from the demand as 
well as supply sides. 

On the supply front corporation tax has been 
reduced from 45 per cent to 40 per cent and the 
term credit rate has been cut by one per cent; while 
on the demand front the excise and import duties 
have been scaled down for most of commodities. 
Anomalies in the import duty structure of the capital 
finished products and components have been sought 
to be removed as these were the main deterrent to 
‘the recovery of the capital goods indusiry last year. 
The extension of MODVAT to capital goods and 
petroleum, and the imposition of a countervailing 
duty on capital goods imports will be welcomed by 
the domestic producers. The Plan outlay has been 
scaled up from As 61,000 crores in 1993-94 to Rs 
70,000 crores in 1994-95. The share of the social 
sector has also been increased by 40 per cent. 

What is to be worried about is the burgeoning 
fiscal deficit, especially the revenue deficit. While 
the fiscal deficit ended up with 7.3 per cent of the 
GDP in the current year against the budgeted fiscal 
deficit of 4.7 per cent, the actual revenue deficit 
almost doubled to Rs 34,058 crores from the 


‘\..budgeted figure of Rs 17,630 crores during the 


~ same period. This is the mixed result due to several 
factors. First and foremost among them is the low 
collection of indirect taxes because of the slow 
recovery of the industrial growth which resulted in 
the tax shortfall of Rs 7266 crores. Second, which 
is equally important, is the overshooting of the 
spending target by Rs 12,544 crores. To cover up 
the revenue deficit, the balance is drawn from the 
capital account, which has very negative 
consequences for the economy as a whole, because 
-the consumption expenditure is increasing at the 
cost of capital expenditure. It is purely inflationary in 
„nature without adding anything to the country’s 
productive assets. 

During 1994-95, although the fiscal and revenue 
deficits have been targeted at six per cent and 3.6 


per cent of the GDP respectively, strict disciplinary 
measures are required to Keep them at the targeted 
figures. Some measures have already been 
implemented in this regard, like extension of the 
presumptive taxation to contractors and truck 
operators, the bringing of services into the tax net, 
simplification of tax administration as well as 
implementation of MODVAT in as many sectors as 
possible. 

in addition to the above, some stringent measures 
should also be taken to tap the unaccounted 
money, which accounts for nearly 40 per cent of the 
GDP. To reduce the current expenditure, some bold 
sieps are urgently needed to prune the government 
staff and close down the sick units. a 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of a New 
World Order for India and the US 


TOM TRAVIS 


Prof Tom Travis of the Bucknell University presented the following paper at a recent seminar at the 
Garhwal University. In view of the article’s relevance in understanding the US position and its role, it is 


being made available to the Mainstream readers. 


he purpose of this discussion is to determine 


the advantages. and disadvantages of the 
“new” world order for the United States and India. 


Features of the New World Order 


First, the main characteristics of the world order 
. Of the mid/late 1990s (which assume that liberalism 


takes hold in Russia and that the Cold War is not 


- renewed) will be sketched very briefly. 


` 


L. Values—Liberalism (or democratic capitalism) 
has triumphed over socialism (socialist dictatorship) 
and is being incorporated into Eastern Europe, the 
former USSR, and a growing number of LDCs, 
including former Marxist’ states like China and 
Vietnam. 

The Western, particularly American, values and 
attitudes of materialism, consumption, and self- 
gratifiction in an urban, industrial, high technological 
context are being rapidly spread across the world 
by American media and TNCs. 

Socialism has been replaced by religious 
fundamentalism (Islamic, Hindu) as the main counter- 
ideology but, so far, such orthodoxy has been a 
minor global competitor to liberalism. 

ll. Goals—The dominant goals are those of the 
G-7 powers and their financial institutions and 

» emphasise the status quo—global capitalism, 
democracy, rule of Euro-North American international 
law, growing global trade, peaceful conflict resolution, 
and inequality in wealth, power and status between 
the G-7 and other states. 

There is nothing new about these objectives. 
What is new is that the number of states advocating 
revisionist or revolutionary goals has drastically 
shrunk, given the disdppearance of the USSR and 
East bloc and the moderation of former revisionist 
States like China, Syria, Vietnam, Cuba, and Libya. 

Ill. Power Distribution—The bipolar system has 
been replaced by an unipolar oligarchy of the G-7, 
led on most dimensions by the US, along with some 
increase in power of non-state actors (UNSC, IMF) 
and declining power generally of the Third World. 
Power is somewhat reminiscent of the nineteenth 
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century concert system (expanded to include North 
America and Japan and still excluding the Thirld 
World). 

A. Security—The USA has become the single 
military superpower by capability and leadership, as 
seen in the Persian Gulf and Somalia, although 
leadership in Bosnia has been exerted by the EC, 
particularly the UK and France. 

There no longer is a military balancer against the 
USA and its alliances which could allow the G-7 to 
do whatever it wants militarily. However, the UNSC 
has increased its authority with regard to limiting the 
right of states to unilaterally use force and in terms 
of peace-keeping in intra-state conflicts. 

B. Culture—American culture (more so than 
European culture) is dominant and rapidly spreading 
throughout the globe (for example, English over 
French, American films, television programmes, 
journals). 

C. Economy—Here, an oligarchy of shared 
power among the US, Germany and Japan exists 
alongwith increasing power of such non-state actors 
as TNCs, TNBs, the IBRD and IMF, and the EC 

With only a few exceptions, most LDCs are 
losing wealth and power relative to G-7 states and 
financial organisations, and are becoming 
increasingly marginalised and dependent. 

D. Politica/Diplomatic—Disproportionate influence 
is exercised by the US, G-7, and their dominated 
UNSC, unencumbered any more by rivals like the 
Soviet bloc. The global influence of major LDCs has 
decreased, although there is increased latitude for 
regional influence of some Third World powers. 

IV. Rules/Norms—The rules and customs, 
codified in international law, and the growing 
number of international regimes remain largely 
Euro/North American-centric, favouring the interests 
of the G-7 states. The elimination of the Soviet bloc 
which sought to revise these rules and of bipolarity 
has made it easier for the G-7 to impose its rules 
across the globe. 

V. Effects—The new world order has had new 
global effects, some positive and others negative. 
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A. War—The dangers of world war and world 
nuclear war have receded and inter-state warfare 
will decline; what warfare remains will largely be in 
the former USSR and the Third World. Intra-state 
conflict, civil and revoluntionary, will rise in Eurasia 
and the Third World. What warfare exists will be 
increasingly bloody due to continued advanced 
weapon proliferation. The UNSC will play a somewhat 
greater role in peace-keeping and collective security, 
limited by the difficulties of raising troops and 
finances. 

B. Economy—As security issues diminish, the 
economic dimension of international relations will 
rise in importance. Economic interdependence and 
integration will grow among the northern states with 
rising trade and investment, managed by regular 
G-7 conferences. The OECD states should 
experience economic growth and increased 
prosperity. 

To the contrary, the majority of Third World 
states will have difficulty developing and will become 
even further marginalised, dependent and disadvan- 
taged by an international economy structured to 
benefit the North. Almost every international 
economic trend is unfavourable for most LDCs, and 
the G-7 states, preoccupied with domestic concerns, 
are unlikely to approve international economic 
reforms or to sufficiently boost funding for foreign 
aid to ameliorate the plight of most LDCs. The most 
severely affected LDCs will be in Africa and Latin 
America; the most favourable prospects are in the 
some East Asian and South-East Asian LDCs. 

C. Environment—When scientific consensus is 
reached about global environmental crises, the G-7 
powers will initiate new environmental regimes, as 
for ozone. Otherwise, these states will be reluctant 
to make the difficult financial and poliltical decisions 
to arrest environmental decay. With exceptions, the 
global environment will continue to deteriorate. 

The MDCs Will have the financial resources and 
technology to reduce some of the domestic effects 
of environmental decay. However, most LDCs will 
have more pressing problems to attend to, resulting 
in pronounced environmental decline which will 
harm their long-term economic development. 

In sum, the world will consist of a small number 
of privileged, powerful states (those of the OECD) 
favoured by peace, prosperity, and some ecological 
qualilty and a much larger number of marginalised 
states in the Third World plagued by warfare, civil 
unrest, unstable governments, economic stagnancy, 
and environmental decay. Some states, of course, 
will be in between. 


Effects of the New World Order on the United 
States and India 

The discussion so far suggests that the US will 
be more advantaged than India in the new world 
order. Generally, that is true, as it has been for 
centuries. However, more specifically, there are 
some new advantagaes and disadvantages for both 
states in the emerging world order that need to be 
examined. The question also arises whether either 
or both will be better off in the new world order than 
in the old. 


Advantages for the United States 

The US will benefit substantially from the new 
world order. 

1. The US is more secure now than in the past 
half century without the threat of the USSR, the 
Soviet bloc, and nuclear warfare. As a result, 
Washington has the opportunity to reduce its MIC 
and military budget and its foreign military 
commitments and interventions. 

2. Without a global balancer, the US can use 
force whenever it wants without fear of any 
devastating retaliation and can usually count on 
UNSC legitimisation of its military action as in the 
Persain Gulf and greater cost sharing from allies if 
UN forces do the fighting, as in Somalia. 

3. If the US chooses to reduce its military 
expenditures and foreign deployments, it will be 
able to concentrate, instead, on retooling its domestic 
economy, shrinking its budget deficit, mitigating its 
domestic ills, and improving its global economic 
competitive position. 

4. The US can remake Russia and former Soviet 
bloc countries in its own image, as it did with post- 
World War Il Germany and Japan, turning them into 
long-term allies, short-run dependents, and - 
favourable market and investment outlets. c 

5. Washington will have heightened influence 
over Third World states who no longer have the 
USSR as a balancer, no longer can practice non- 
alignment, and have little choice but to placate 
Washington. Former LDC revisionists, like Syria, 
Libya, Vietnam and Cuba must be more circumspect 
and moderate in their foreign policies in order to 
please the US. 

6. Without the bipolar system and anti-communist 
phobia, the US can adopt a more flexible, complex 
foreign policy to take better advantage of new 
opportunities. Its foreign policy process may also 
become more open and democratic which could ` 
restrain officials from some of the excesses of the 
past. 
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Disadvantages for the United States 

There are also new costs and dangers for the 
US. ` 

1. US security could be short-lived if the liberal 
experiment in Russia should fail and the communist 
system or Cold War are renewed. There is high 
potential for civil conflict throughout Eurasia, as has 
occurred in Yugoslavia, and for interstate warfare 
among the former Soviet republics with frequent 
calls for US, NATO or UN intervention. 

2. As the sole military superpower, there will be 
heavy demands by governments and the UN on the 
US for military aid and armed force. Whether the 
US acts unilaterally, through NATO, or through the 

` UN, Washington will have to make difficult choices 
about when to render such aid. 

if Washington plays an extensive role as global 
police offical, it could get enmeshed in interminable, 
costly conflicts and would not be able to substantially 
curb its military expenditures which in turn would 
harm its economy and exacerbate domestic ailments. 

On the other hand, if Washington too often 
declines to exert military leadership and to use 
force, it could be seen as a paper tiger, be blamed 
for lack of leadership and political will, and lose its 
superpower -status. The position of a military 
superpower, then, is not without its travail. 

Beset by internal problems, the US may lack the 


' will and resources to meet the expections for 


W 
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military leadership. What will be the rule—US action 
in the Persian Gulf and Somalia or inaction -in 
Bosnia? 

3. The US may have set a precedent in the 
Persian Gulf that requires governments to gain 
UNSC approval to use force other than for strict 
defensive purposes. This precedent’ may constrain 
the US from using force in the future, even in its 
own hemisphere. 

4. US force also may be largely irrelevant in the 
post-Cold War era where the main conflicts will be 
economic, social, ethnic and environmental. All the 
nuclear weapons in the world cannot solve the 
problems of global debt, refugees, the greenhouse 
effect, or, for that matter, ethnic cleansing in 
Bosnia. 

5. If G-7 competitors like Japan and Germany 
should feel fess need for the US security umbrella, 
the US would lose a major source of influence over 
them. In the past, the US has been able to trade the 
continuation of its security umbrella for concessions 
on other issues from its allied competitors. 

6. Indeed, as economic, social and environmental 
issues become more pronounced, US power may 
significantly recede. In these areas, the US must 
share power with other G-7 states, particularly 


Germany, Japan, France and Britain, as well as 
with financial non-state actors and pesty NGOs. 
The more these issues are important, the less the 
US can lay claim to preponderant power. The US 
has increasingly discovered that power is not 
fungible; its military power cannot easily be 
transferred into corresponding influence on these 
other dimensions of international relations. 

7. The far more complex international context 
could befuddle US diplomatic officials used to 
simplistic, stereotypic thinking in a dichotomous 
bipolar world. 

On balance, the US should accrue greater 
benefits than costs from the new world order. This 
will be particularly true if the US limits its military 
activities and expenditures and uses the savings to 
rebuild its economy, and if Washington creatively 
and skillfully takes advantage of the new 
opportunities for influence. 


Advantages for India 

The new world order offers a mixture of 
advantages and disadvantages to a middle 
developed country and major Thirld Worid power 
like India. 

India will benefit in a number of ways. 

1. With the end of bipolarity, of Cold War conflict 
in Afghanistan, and of [India’s close ties to the 
former USSR, india will reap several benefits. 

a. Pakistan has already become less important 
geo-strategically to the US and its allies while India 
will become more important to them. India’s assets, 
such as its large land mass, population, market 
potential, dynamic economy and democracy will 
reinforce its value over Pakistan to the G-7 countries. 
As such, India is likely to gain more favoured 
treatment from these governments than it has in the 
past. 

b. Pakistan’s smaller geo-strategic importance 
coupled with its human rights violations and nuclear 
programme have resulted in a decline in US military 
aid to Islamabad which will improve the regional 
balance of power for India. 

c. The irritations in US-India relations caused by 
bipolarity and India’s close ties to the former USSR 
have been removed whilch should enable more 
amicable relations between these two governments. 
This is important for India, since for the time being, 
the US is the pre-eminent world power. 

d. Without close ties to the USSR, India’s 
relations with China should improve, as seen in the 
recent India-China accord. 

e. There should be greater acceptance of India’s 
role as a regional power. Indeed, if the future 
system should move toward multipolarity, South 
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Asia may not fail into ‘any clear sphere of influence 
which could make India, as the regional power, one 
of the main poles of the world system. 

f. India can upgrade the technological quality of 
its weapons by inexpensively purchasing advanced 
weapons from Russia and former Soviet republics. 

g. If India desires, it can attract more foreign 
investment and imports of high technological 
products from OECD countries with their diminished 
fear that the technology will leak to the Soviet bloc. 

h. India is well positioned to capture a chunk of a 
growing consumer market in the former Soviet 
Union, Further, if talks to increase free trade 
succeed, India may be ab'e to carve out more areas 
of comparative advantage and to boost its export 
performance in the world economy. 

2. The North-South relationship has replaced the 
East-West conflict as a major dimension of 
international relations. As a leading Third World 
power, India will have greater opportunity for 
increased leadership, status and influence in the 
Thirid World, and to serve as a key negotiator for 
the South with the North. 

3. The growing importance of the environment on 
the global agenda provides India and other high 
population, large land mass, Industrial LDCs with a 
new source of power against the G-7. They can 
employ environmental coercion, as India and Brazil 
successfully did to create an environmental aid fund 
as part of the new ozone regime. 


Disadvantages for India 

Despite these benefits, there are important costs 
of the new order for India. 

1. The policy of non-alignment shaped by India to 
improve its foreign policy latitude and influence vis- 
a-vis the major powers has become less useful in 
the post-bipolar world. As a result, India’s global 
foreign policy options, room to manoeuvre, and 
power resources have become more limited. 

2. India no longer has the USSR available as a 
balancer against Pakistan, China or the G-7. For 
reasons stated earlier, New Delhi may have fess 
need for a balancer against: Pakistan or China, but 
now India is: more at the mercy of the G-7. It has to 
placate the G-7 states and hope that its renewed 
- importance to them will result in more benefits than 
losses. — 

3. The strengthening of UNSC over the General 
Assembly and ECOSOC has diminished Indian 
power in the UN, since it is not a permanent 
member of the SC and has less influence there 
than in the other UN bodies. If India continues its 
economic liberalisation and export oriented develop- 
ment strategy, then it must operate in an international 
capitalist economy that is stronger than ever and 
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discriminates against most Third World countries. 

4. If India continues its economic liberalisation 
and export oriented development strategy, then it 
must operate in an international capitalist economy 
that is stronger than ever and discriminates against 
most Third World countries. 

As noted above, there will be opportunities for 
India to find profitable niches in-the world economy, 
particularly if free trade should grow. The danger, 
however, is that it could be difficult for India to avoid 
increased dependence and the foreign exploitation 
of its resources and labour. As free trade grows, 
there will be great pressure on India to open its 
economy further to foreign investment. Some of 
India’s most promising economic sectors could be 
bought up by foreign TNCs with deleterious effects. 
Foreign goods could flood India and destroy domestic 
business, increasing unemployment and poverty. It 
is not certain that the liberal, export oriented 
developmental model demanded by the G-7 and the 
IMF and World Bank will enhance Indian 
development. India’s middle and upper classes may 
benefit, but the bulk of the population could be 
harmed. 

5. As India becomes mpre enmeshed in the 
world economy, its upper classes will form closer 
links with counterparts in the North, reinforcing the 
elite/mass gap and dual economy in India. 


; Conclusions 

The majority of Third World countries will probably 
lose more than they gain from the new world order. 
in contrast, India is positioned to benefit quite a bit, 
particularly on the regional and Third World coalition 
levels. These advantages, however, may be offset 
by new costs at the global level with regard to more 
limited foreign policy options and room to manoeuvre 
and by the danger that india will be unable to resist 
exploitative features of the world economy. 

India would likely fare better in a multipolar than 
a unipolar system because its foreign policy latitude 
and global influence would grow, and in a system 
with stronger non-state actors and enhanced UN 
authority because India can exert more power over 
the North in transnational institutions than in state- 
State relationships. 

However, the G-7 powers, led by the US, will do 
their utmost to prevent changes in the international 
system that will diminish their power relative to that 
of the Third World states. So, while Indian benefits 
may exceed its losses from the new world order, 
the US order stands to gain proportionately much 
more than India from a world order that is shaped to 
serve the interests of the G-7 governments who 
have more power today than in the past fifty years 
to impose their will across the globe. E 
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The new Dilli Sarkar: A White Elephant? 


SAYED S. SHAFI 


“Whe recent threat of the Haryana Government 
T to cut off Delhi's water supply has demons- 
trated the utter vulnerability and virtual impotence of 
the newly formed government of the National 
Capital Territory and its Honourable Chief Minister. 
it goes without saying that this action of Haryana 
was arbitrary, unilateral, and highly irresponsible. 
Though Delhi is situated on the banks of the 
Yamuna, and the river runs through a length of 
some 40 kilometres (or more) within its borders, the 
Nationa! Capital has little say as to how much water 
it can draw from it. In the dry months (beginning 
December through end March}, there is-little water 


pe’ left in the Yamuna because, by the time the river 


enters Delhi, it is almost a trickle as most of the 
water has already been withdrawn by Haryana and 
Punjab. This is highly inequitous. The dependence 
of Delhi for water is something which requires to be 
recognised by all those at the helm from the highest 
level to the lowest because no city, much less a 
metropolis of almost 10 million, can survive without 
water. 


VERY few Dilli-wallahs know the emblem of Delhi: it 
is an elephant! As is well-known, the upkeep and 
maintenance of an elephant is no joke. The 
reluctant gift awarded to the citizens of Delhi is the 


. new extravaganza called a State Assembly with the 
_ accompanying euphemism of a new nomenclature: 


the National Capital Territory, so as to give an 
illusion as if the Union Territory of Delhi is more 
equal than the others such as the Andamans, 
Lakshadweep or Chandigarh. 

Given the penchant for pomp and pageantry that 
the Dilli-wafllahs are accustomed to, where hardly a 
month—nay a week—passes without a mela-tehia, 
jalsa-fallous, rally or dharna, the paraphernalia of 
the newly elected sarkar of the Capital Territory of 
Delhi is impressive indeed; it is a magnificent 


The author, a distinguished architect, was formerly 


:| Chief Planner of the Government of India heading 


the Town & Country Planning Organisation. He was 
also a Member (Planning) of the Delhi Development 
Authority. 
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extravaganza! Once more Delhi has a Right Honour- 
able Chief Minister at the helm of the Dilli Sarkar 
assisted by a Council of Ministers, a Leader of 
Opposition and, of course, a Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly. Only there are few subjects 
that they are empowered to legislate and even 
those have to be affirmed by the Central 
Government. 

The Delhi Assembly would be having its sittings 
in the Old Secretariat building which was, once 
upon a time, the temporary Secretariat of the 
Government of India during the era of the Raj when 
a new city was being planned as a new Delhi south 
of the seventh city, then known as Shahjahanbad. 
Yet, again, not many of the contemporary Dili- 
wallahs know that the Civil Lines and Old Secretariat 
were somewhat hurriedly built as a purely temporary 
measure; but as is Delhi's wont, like many things 
this building too was “purely temporary but has 
continued rather indefinitely"! On the other side of 
Delhi's northern ridge within the so-called Civil Lines 
was the Viceroy’s Lodge which was subsequently 
gifted to the newly established Delhi University. 
And, as | now recall, Sir Maurice Gwyer was its first 
Vice-Chancellor; the building still houses the VC 
and allied offices of the Delhi University. 

It has been reported that the chambers of the 
Delhi Assembly along with anterooms, and rooms 
for the Honourable Ministers have been re-modeled, 
renovated and completely refurbished at a cost 
estimated to run into several crores of rupees what 
with new electronic gadgets, state-of-the-art public 


„address systems and other uptodate facilities for 


the media coverage, visitors’ galleries and, of 
course, the ubiquitous security systems have to be 
doubly reinforced. A friendly historian has dug up 


“ the information that the current cost of renovation is 


more than a hundred times the original cost ot 
construction of the Old Secretariat. But, the Indian 
Rupee then was a currency to be reckoned with. 
(An Indian Rupee then, it is said, was almost equal 
to a British Pound Sterling!) 

A study of the enabling legislature creating the 
new Assembly for the National Capital Territory 
reveals that notwithstanding all the fanfare and 
paraphernalia, this legislature and its leader, the 
Chief Minister, forming the Dili Sarkar have 
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extremely limited powers. In fact, it would remain a 


ceremonial entity, its real functions and powers and, 
therefore, the “assigned responsibilities” would be 
far less than Delhi's first Chief Minister some 40 
years ago when Delhi, considered a Part-C State of 
the Union, had an Assembly under the initial 
dispensation of India’s new Constitution. To put it 
bluntly, Delh?s Mukhya Mantri would be a ceremonial 
figurehead, much like the Mayor of Delhi. He would 
be yet another political decoration to stand in line 
with ‘garlands in hand to welcome the visiting 
dignitaries on their official voyage to Bharat. He 
would be virtually subservient to the Lt Governor. 
Meanwhile, the Lt Governor of Delhi has been 
accorded more powers than full-fledged Governors 
of any State of the Union with the possible 
exception of Jammu and Kashmir. But then J and K 
is no ordinary State of India; it has a special status 
and a Constitution of its own. 

On the other hand, what the Delhi citizens have 
been clamouring for almost a hundred years is a 
genuinely ‘representative government elected by 
them so that they have at least some say in matters 
deeply affecting their lives. The movement for local 
self-government including possible reorganisation of 
the Delhi Region commenced long time ago by 
stalwarts like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Asaf Ali and later 
by Lala Deshbandu Gupta. Alas! After nearly 50 
years since India became free, Delhi is still ruled by 
the babus of the Bharat Sarkar who have little faith 
in citizens of their nation’s Capital. The imperial 
colonial hangover still lingers on. Delhi is still being 
treated as a subservient colony of the Kendriya 
Sarkar at the political level, while the leaders at the 
national level are obsessed with the dilemma of 
having two governments diametrically opposed to 
each other in the National Capital, thus creating 
nightmares for them. This fear, incidentallly, is by 
no means exclusive or peculiar to India, even the 
US Government is extremely wary to let the District 
of Columbia become yet another State of the USA. 
In fact, most recently (November 1993), the US 
Congress has vetoed the majority wish when the 
citizens of Washington D.C. in a poll indicated their 
small territory to be incorporated as yet another, 
perhaps the 5ist, State of the Union. So far, they 
have been denied their wish. 


i 
AS the city of Delhi has been transformed into a 


large multi-functional metropolis nearing 10 million 
in population (Januray 1994), its problems have 


correspondingly multiplied. They are multfar 
and complex. The quality of life for most of De 
residents has gone down. Alas! The silent maj 
of Delhi's citizens have no say as to how | 
affairs are to be administered. Practically nothin 
in the hands of the residents; nor, it seems, ut 
the jurisdiction of the newly created Dili Sa 
.Even for basic necessities of life such as we 
milk, cooking gas, or power distribution (ra 
breakdowns), fantastic telephone bills, traffic h 
ups and putrifying garbage, they find themselve 
the tender mercies of the respective ministries 
their subordinate and attached departments of 
labyrinth that is now the Government of India 
Delhi for transport, it is the Surface Trans 
Ministry; for telephones, it is the Mahane 
Telephone Nigam, again controlled and under 
direction of the Ministry of Communications; wher 
electric power generation rests with the Ministr 
Energy; the milk distribution is managed by 
Ministry of Food. And land, housing and ur 
development is under the DDA which is accounta 
if at all, only to the MUD, Ministry of Ur 
Development. Besides peace, tranquillity and 
course, law and order and security, is looked < 
through the Police Commissioner who, in t 
reports to the LG and comes under the emir 
domain of the all-powerful Ministry of Home Affe 
But Difli-waliahs should thank their stars and pr: 
the Kendriya Sarkar for uncoventional wisdom, t 
are considered to be a “pampered lot” (sic). 
short, what has been bestowed upon Delhi can t 
be described in the lines of poet Iqbal: 

Khwab se bedaar hota hey zera mahkoom aggar, 

Phir suta deti hey usko hukm-raan ki sahri. 

[Which translates: As and when the subjects wake uj 

(from their deep slumber); As if by magie, the ruler onc 

more puts them to deep sleep.] 

This then seems to be pertinent to Delhi as v 
perhaps its residents would wake up from ti 
deep slumber as and when another crisis eng 
them like the stoppage of water or blackouts. 

Unlike other metro-cities or States of in 
Delhi's position is peculiar: it is a city-State 
happens to be the nation’s Capital. Yet 
multifaceted role as the prime centre of comme! 
industry and the high level of sophisticated servi 
it furnishes for a very large region spead over all 
western districts of Uttar Pradesh, practically al 
Haryana and to a lesser extent Punjab, Himac! 
Kashmir and Rajasthan has not been fi 
appreciated; this role has become _increasir 
pronounced since 1950. 

Essentially urban in character, Delhi's problei 
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more often than not, can be traced to what all is 
happening (or not happening} in its geographical 
hinterland that had been defined by the planners of 
Delhi's first Master Plan: 1962-81 as the National 
Capital Region, the NCR. Moreover, the problems 
afflicting Delhi are qualitatively different from any 
other metro-city, State or Union Territory. Indeed, 
its problems are not amenable to conventional 
approaches or typical administrative procedures. 
The management of a complex metropolis always 
poses extraordinary problems. But given the peculiar 
circumstances and geographical compulsions, the 
affairs of Delhi demand an altogether different style 
and methodology of management to deal with them; 
unfortunately, those at the helm have neither the 
perception nor the intellectual comprehension to 
recognise the extraordinary situation obtaining in 
Delhi to be able to devise a suitable scheme 
tailored to the peculiar paradigms of this unique 
metro-city. 

As the seat of the National Government though 
Delhi may well be deciding the future of other 
States forming the Indian Union, ironically, “its own 
future is really not in its own hands”! As Jag 
Parvesh Chandra is fond of saying: “Delhi is a 
maiden coveted by all; but cared by none!” But 
such a pathetic state of governance is now in vague 
that no one seems to have any serious concern 
about efficiently managing the nation’s Capital 
which really is a city-State and demands an 
innovative form of administration. But this seems to 
be beyond their intellectual competence. Or is it that 
no one real cares any more as a sub-chalta-hey 
(anything goes) attitude, a culture of ad hocism has 
overwhelmed the entire national governance? What 
has been prescribed for the National Capital Territory 


yis an act of political impropriety because it would 


lead to drift and disorder and not a single critical 
problem faced by Delhi could be resolved. 

Despite the fact that Delhi harbours a score of 
national institutions of higher learning and research 
dealing with policy formulation and analyses, besides 
it is the home of the Indian institute of Public 
Administration (IIPA), Institute of Town Planners, 
India (ITPH), Institute of Policy Planning and Analysis 
(IPPA}, National Institute of Applied Economic 
Research (NIAER), Institute of Social Sciences 
Research (ISSR) and National Institute of Urban 


_ Affairs (NIUA) besides respectable planning bodies 
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as the Town & Country Planning Organisation 
(TCPO), the Delhi School of Planning & Architecture 
(DSPA) and the Delhi School of Economics (DSE), 
Centre for Development Economics, Development 
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Alternatives, etc. etc. None of these organisations 
was consulted to undertake any study concerning 
the governmental set-up for Delhi. 

One wishes that having waited for years, the new 
political set-up planned for Delhi would have been 
studied and researched in all its ramifications in 
depth, identifying a responsive and responsible 
framework so that the new Dilli government could 
have been appropriately restructured. A number of 
plausible alternatives could have been worked out, 
considered and debated for public review and 
comment. Ultimately, the chosen framework should 
have been the end-product of a carefully designed 
and researched effort in finding out the most 
feasible framework for governing a multi-functional 
city-State which also happens to be the nation's 
Capital. But, instead of a well-thought, well-conceived 
scheme, the set-up now accorded to Delhi has 
been rather arbitrarily formulated. It is yet another 
example of the incoherent thinking and all-pervasive 
ad hocism at the highest level: it is peculiarly 
bureaucratic, less than half-baked, and falis short in 
every major sphere. It is inadequate, inefficient yet 
expensive; it is wholly out-of-tune with the emerging 
realities encountered by Delhi and divorced from 
the genuine felt-needs and legitimate aspirations of 
the Dilli-wallahs, Instead of redressing their legitimate 
problems and grievances, it cannot but perpetuate 
and escalate them and enhance their woes and 
frustrations. The installation of a new but ineffective 
government is a clumsy mirage spun by the 
Kendriya Sarkar; in fact, it has added yet another 
layer of officialdom without any meaningful respite, 
not to speak of any sense of participation for the 
milions for whom Delhi is their home. 

The basic problems afflicting Delhi can be 
shortiisted within a few major sets: 

e relentless migration of approximately 250,000 persons 

per annum resulting in the continuous proliferation of 

squatters’ settlements mainly on public open spaces; also 
resulting in the growth of encroachments and unauthorised 
colonies; 

e the rapid degradation of the built-up areas, especially 

forming the inner-cores of Delhi and New Delhi, into 

blighted areas due to horrendous congestion, awful 
insanitation and overcrowding; 

è proliferation of more and more government offices and 

their allied institutions [a few random examples: headquarers 

of National Coast Guard Organisation, headquarters of 

Northern Railway, Standing Commitee for Public Enterprises 

(SCOPE), SAIL, BHEL, headquarters of BSF, ITB Force, 

RPF, CRP, etc. etc.) besides numerous public sector 

undertakings and all kinds of institutions that despite the 

declared policies of the Central Government somehow 
manages their location in Delhi; 

All this is inevitably resulting in: 

e increasing shortage of essential basic urban services 





like water, sanitation, garbage collection and disposa! and 

energy; 

@ continued concentration of major wholeesal trades and 

that, too, mainly within the narrow confines of the historical 

walled city; 

è apathy and neglect of the invaluable heritage; exuberent 

vulgarity of the large billboards and huge hoardings 

sometimes eclipsing historical monuments and causing 
traffic hazards; increasing degradation of villages engulfed 

by encroachments and unauthorised urban development; 

proliferation of un-authorised colonies, encroachment even 

on the major thoroughfares; 

e intolerable traffic congestion and parking chaos 

consequently leading to imprudent development of 

underground parkings thereby destroying precious public 
open spaces within the central areas of Delhi and New 

Delhi; 

è the degradation of environment particularly the River 

Yamuna and the Ridge. As of 1993, more than a dozen 

nullahs discharge untreated sullage into the Yamuna; the 

Ridge has been steadily undermined of Its natural ecology; 

meanwhile the greenbelt has been abused being transformed 

into so-called farm houses of the rich and famous. 

And last but not the least, is the total lack of 
decision and undue procrastination about undertaking 
an appropriate form of mass transit system for Delhi 
and its metro-region. Development of underground 
parkings within Ramlila Grounds, Gandhi Grounds 
and on Church Mission Road within the Walled City 
is a blunder as no one can afford such expensive 
parking besides pre-empting the future development 
of a subway system. 

The degradation of Delhi, once sher alam mein 
intekhab (a magnificent metropolis) has been 
succinctly described in a recent issue of The 
Economist (London): 

On most winter mornings, the handsome buildings that Sir 

Edwin Lutyens put on the Raisina Hill in his design for the 

Indian Capital are hardly visible from a few yards away. It Is 

not a morning mist that obscures the view in Delhi, but a 

thick blanket of smog. - 

Pointing out that Delhi since independence has 
grown ten times as fast as Calcutta, once the 
second largest city in the British empire. The 
Economist laments: 

Delhi ussed to be a manageable, an elegant sort of place, 

but, like other Asian cities where growth has not been 

combined with planning and investment, it is deteriorating 
fast. About 1990 tonnes of pollutant are pumped out dally in 

Delhi, compared to about 100 tonnes ten years ago. 

Residents complain of breathing problems, asthma, 

bronchitis and other pollution-related ailments. (The 

Economist, December 10, 1993) 

The tragedy of independent India’s National 
Capital is that it was the first metro-city in the 
country to embark upon perspective planning way 
back in 1955-56 and it also has a current Plan 


extending to the year 2001; it is not so much. 


planning than the implementation of the plans, 
combined with the lack of political will and courage 


to take firm action that has led to the presen‘ 
predicament. 


IV 


CONSIDERED in the context of Delhi's problems, ï 
is difficult to discern how the newly formec 
government of the National Capital Territory woulc 
be effective or be in any position to address any ol 
these critical but vexing problems afflicting Delhi sc 
as to provide at least some succour or reliel 
because practically every important subject has 
been kept out-of-bounds for the Dilli Sarkar. If the 
former Metropolitian Council was decribed as z 
“glorified debating society”, the new Dilli Assembly 
is a farce enacted for the amusement of the tor 
bureaucrats ensconced in their splended isolation: 
the new dispensation will only add to the woes ol 
the Dilli-wallahs, in the process increasing theii 
living cost. ; 

A recent editorial pointed out that 

almost all the promises contained in the (BJP) party 

manifesto, (which currently rules Delhi) relate to areas that 

the Dilli-sarkar has no control, namely, law and order, 
police, land and buildings, civic services—all of which come 
under the exclusive purview of the Lt Governor, as 

“reserve subjects”. (Hindustan Times) 

Nonetheless, politically Delhi's Chief Minister 
“cannot disown responsibility with regard to the 
areas that directly impinge on citizen's life” merely 
because in the prescribed scheme, “they have been 
kept out of his formal jurisdiction”. This deliberate 
dichotomy thus spells nothing but further confusion 
for the ordinary Dilli-wallahs. For sure, the Kendriya 
Sarkar has designed a governmental set-up for the 
National Capital Territory of Delhi with a very fragile 
and tenuous relationship envisaged between the 
the Lt. Governor and the Chief Minister; it will only 
furnish yet another cause for dissonance. 

As things stand, the residents of Delhi have to 
run from piller-to-post to redress their ever-prolonging 
list of grievances; they have to encounter an 
unsympathetic, callous bureaucracy which is 
accountable to no one in particular because the 
“emergence of a culture of non-accountability and 
apathetic disregard has become all pervasive”. 
(JPC Report, December 1993) Meanwhile, with 
every passing year, the problems afflicting Delhi are 
becoming more and more unmanageable. While 
there may not be an easy way out of the quagmire 
that Delhi has become and the search for ideal 
solutions can go on forever, given the peculiar 
predilections of Delhi, it is not beyond ingenuity to 
work out a feasible scheme. The present 
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arrangement may therefore have to be re-defined, 
enlarged and modified as experience unfolds, 
provided there is a will to change it. 

One way of finding a workable government for 
the National Capita! Territory of Dilli could be to 
adjust and extend the Centrally administered areas. 
Let the NDMC jurisdiction be expanded to include 
certain institutions of national importance like the 
AIIMS, IIT, ICAR, Jamia, JNU and the two Diplomatic 
Enclaves (including a new one currently being 
developed) while the Cantonment area {including 
the international airport and its approaches) and 
some residential areas in-between could form the 
newly defined Union Territory. This enlarged area 
can be directly administered by the Central 
Government while the remaining area of Delhi, rural 
and urban, should be treated more or less at par 
with other States of the Union to govern itself along 


with all the powers, functions and responsibilities 
that are normally the purview of any other State 
Government and their respective legislatures. One 
cannot imagine if Arunachal, Goa, Mizoram, 
Nagaland and Sikkim can have full-fledged 
assemblies and representative governments, why 
cannot Delhi have a similar dispensation? 

it is truly amazing that the leadership at the 
national level has failed to recognise the grave 
consequences this peculiar form of administration 
would entait given the extremely difficult problems 
that Delhi being the National Capital is bound to 
encounter in the initial decades of the twentyfirst 
century. Let the whole scheme be re-examined in 
depth before things go completely out of hand. 
Otherwise, true to its original emblem, the new Dilli 
Sarkar would be nothing but an expensive elephant 
to keep. A white elephant indeed! w 








To you, Pablo 
(The One We Almost Forgot) 


MADHVI GUPTA and PUSHKAR 


„you lie undeciphered 
condensed in an anthology 
overcome | 

by an all-encompassing sensibility programmed 
to answer only technological wizardry. 


Peripheralised 
You rest smiling on the coffee-table 
as organised electronicity surrounds us 
unequivocally. 
{M.G., 1994) 


emories of the universe are short and betrayals 
many—a long time ago, before the global 
village came into existence, and before we 
lay resplendent upon the craters on the moon, one 
man’s writings changed the lives of millions.-These 


writings were loved, paid homage to, abused,.” 


battered, dominated, invaded, until they resembled 
nothing like what the man who wrote them intended 


Madhvi Gupta is a post-graduate student at the 
Department of Philosophy, Goa University; Pushkar 


belongs to the Centre for Latin American Studies, 
Goa University. 
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to be like. The palimpsest of Marxism overcame the 
man who began it all. 

Marxist history decorated itself in Soviet Russia, 
swept across East Europe and was made in Cuba. 
In Chile, the home of poet Pablo Neruda, no revolu- 
tionary insurrection took place, but an electoral 
transition to a Marxist Government was effected 
and an insurrection and a revolution of a different 
kind did occur. The inspiration came from the brave, 
violent and impassioned verses of poetry read 
voraciously by workers, ideologues and lovers alike. 

Incidentally, Neruda’s Cantó General (General 
Song) was the only book alongwith a mathematics 
book carried by Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara to his death 
in the Bolivian highlands. 

This tribute to Neruda, rather this “Ode with a 
Lament”, is a follow-up to the commemorative 
article on President Salvador Allende (written by 
one of the present authors) in Mainstream (October 
2, 1993). Never before has Neruda been ignored 
like now. His twentieth death anniversary on 
September 23 last year went by with all those who 
should have bothered busying themselves with the 
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New Delhi G-15 Summit which, ironically enough, 
never came through. The poet could very well ask: 

And am | then truly, truly exiled 

While a river of burning water passes in the dark? 

("Furies and Sufferings”) 

It would be blasphemous to forget the man—the 
unflinching patriot and committed Communist, the 
eternal lover, the venerated poet-leader and Nobel- 
laureate—who, in 1970, stepped down as the 
Communist Party's Presidential candidate m favour 
of his friend, Allende. Neruda’s own triumph and 
failure of these years coincided with Allende’s 
victory and defeat. Nominated Chile’s Ambassador 
to France, he died soon after the 1973 coup that 
killed Allende. 

This year, on July 12, “followers and believers” 
all over the world will celebrate the ninetieth birth 
anniversary of Chile’s favourite son. He is to them 
the poet of rain, skin and sulphur; of ships and 
raging seas; of open spaces, mighty mountains, 
dark forests and doves; of love and life; and, of 
course, of a political vision embedded in the praxis 


of communism. As he himself said: 
i have never thought of my lite as divided between poetry 
and politics. 


+ 


BORAN Neftali Reyes in South Chile, the high point 
in Neruda’s life began when his second book of 
poems, Veinte Poemas de Amor (Twenty Poems of 
Love), was published in 1924. His poems were 
soon memorised by lovers, in Chile and indeed in 
the Spanish-speaking world, to recite to their 
beloved. 

Neruda’s poetry became dearer than life to many 
people. Espana en fa Corazon (Spain in my Heart) 
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was printed at the Barcelona Front during the 
Spanish Civil War in 1938. The soldiers took over 
an old mill and in the thick of gunfire and bombing, 
made’ paper from material as diverse as an enemy 
flag to a Moorish soldier's blood-stained tunic, and 
learnt to set type. Such was the power of the 
poems that many soldiers carried his book in their 
sacks, in preference to food and clothing, as they 
set out on their long march to France. 

The poet's house at Isla Negra attracts the 
young and old alike and even at the peak of military 
repression in the 1970s and 1980s, people visited 
the ‘forbidden’ abode to write messages on the wall: 


Generals! Love never dies 
One minute of darkness will not make us blind. 


For Neruda, love was primary, unfolding within 
itself the objects of its consciousness, be it a 
woman, his country, the rain, the sea...: 

You ara like nébody since | love you. 

Let me spread you out among yellow garlands. 

Who writes your name In letters of smoke among the stars 

of the south? 

Oh let me remember you as you were before you existed. 

("Every Day You Play”) 

Men of letters are often assigned diplomatic 
postings in Latin America. While Octavio Paz was 
the Mexican Ambassador in New Deihi during the 
1960s, the penniless Neruda found shelter in 
Rangoon as a Consul in the late 1920s. It gave him 
the opportunity to visit India and attend the 1929 
session of the Indian National Congress. Whatever 
little Neruda writes of India in his Memoirs, it is 
obvious that the country was marginal to his 
interests and that he did not quite like what he saw. 
Though the indian national movement enamoured 
his spirit, the actual experience of independent India 
was unpleasant and distasteful. 

Neruda’s second visit to India in 1950 is mentioned ~ 
in greater detail in Memoirs. His meeting with 
Jawaharlal Nehru was indifferent: 

It suddenly struck me that my presence provoked an 

involuntary distike in him. 

Perhaps Nehru’s pragmatism won the day! 
Neruda’s experience with customs officials at the 
airport was worse: 

This was the country whose struggle for independence was 

part of my experience as a young man, | thought. | shut my 

suitcase and my mouth simultaneously. A single word 
crossed my mind: Shit! 

In this period of “boom” in Latin American 
writing, at least two of Neruda’s books have been 
released in India. While intellectuals swear by the 
more fashionable Gabriel Garcia Marquez, |sabel 
Allende, Mario Vargas Llosa, among others, one 
can only hope that Pablo Neruda can at least find 
space on the book-shelf of today’s generation. W 
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Bewildered India 
R.C. DUTT 


n the present upsurge of communal passion, 
pi spearheaded by a determined and well- 
organised revivalist group which seeks to deny not 
only the progressive values of the freedom 
movement, enshrined soon after independence in 
the Constitution, but also the traditional values of 
pluralism which has marked Indian civilisation through 
the centuries, the contribution by an intellectual of 
the eminence of Prof Rasheeduddin Khan is most 
welcome. It is doubly welcome because, hailing 
from the “minority” religious community with un- 
impeachable secular credentials, well-versed in 
Islamic tradition and equally well-informed in Hindu 
- Vedantic thought, he is in a position to bridge the 
gulf between the communities, not on the basis of 
short-term political expediency, but in an enduring 
manner in accordance with the genius of the Indian 
people. 

It is no wonder that with his sensitivity he is 
passing “through a period of 
despondency, anguish and anger’, 
as he has stated in the Introduction. 
(p. xvii) These emotions arise as 
the poison, apart from precious 
gifts, is thrown up by the churning 
process which democracy and adult 
franchise have initiated among the 
poverty-stricken, illiterate, tradition-bound masses 
of the country, as the churning of the ocean in the 
Hindu mythology did. The mythology has it that the 
poison was swallowed and held by Lord Shiva, but 
% in real life that cannot happen. The poison has to be 
analysed and an antidote found. This can be done 
only by acquiring and spreading deeper knowledge 
of the problem, for the best function of knowledge 
that Karl Marx had rightly emphasised, as pointed 
by Prof Khan, is to bring about “desired social 
change and human transformation”. (p. xvi) It is to 
this knowledge that he has contributed, and it is 
with the same desire that | offer my criticisms where 
| feel they are relevant. 

A word about the title of the book, Bewildered 
india, Literally, it means confused or perplexed 
India. There is indeed a gocd deal of confusion or 
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perplexity in this sphere in the country. Revivalism- 
Modernism, Obscurantism-Rationalism, Information- 
Disinformation are fighting one another to capture 
the popular mind. It is, however, the task of the 
intellectuals to dispel this confusion. To the extent 
this book serves the objective, as it certainly seeks 
to do, to bring order in the chaos, and present 
issues for a national debate, it would have amply 
justified itself by initiating a process of transforming 
bewildered India to a more orderly, rational country. 

The first point | would like to make relates to the 
presentation of the theme. Three chapters under 
the broad head “Muslims” (Chapter 7,8 and 9) 
covering 126 pages, that is, more than one-third of 
the book seek to show that Muslims are not anti- 
national, or even transnational in outlook, that the 
Quran and the Hadith preach cosmopolitan values, 
and the Muslim saints (Sufis) and poets have 
shown great understanding of Hindu values. All this 
is true, and a clear statement of 
such facts serves not only the 
purpose of removing misunder- 
Standing, but, to the extent such 
Muslim feelings were reciprocated 
by Hindu savants, as they in fact 
were, points to the direction in 
which the two systems of religious 
thought, instead of being in conflict, could be, and 
indeed were, enriched by each other. This, however, 
needs unprejudiced minds for its comprehension. In 
day-to-day polemics, this fine of argument does not 
take one far. Against the tolerance and understanding 
of the Muslim sainis and poets one can cite the 
intolerance of Ayotullah Khomeini in “sentencing” 
Salman Rushdie to death for his Satanic Verses. 
The fact is that there are among the Muslims, as 
among the Hindus, narrow-minded bigots as well as 
broad-minded humanists. 

it is true that the Muslims were swept off their 
feet by the false propaganda leading to the partition 
of the country, but there is even less justification 
today for the representatives of the majority 
community talking of Hindu Rashtra and wanting to 
impose Hindutva on non-Hindus, thus creating a 
counterpart of Pakistan in India. An argument 
based on irrefutable facts that the Muslim outlook 
over the centuries has not been all communal can 
have little impact on the prejudiced minds of those 
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who make such allegations. 

Chapter 7 on India being regarded as pitribhumi- 
punnyabhumi has rightly drawn the response from 
Prof Khan that Muslims also regard India so. But a 
more pertinent question is: in spite of this concept 
being hallowed by ancient Indian literature, how 
many Hindus, specially of the bourgeois class, 
regard India as such? Thousands of Indians, of 
whom a great majority are Hindus, gladly give up 
Indian citizenship and embrace citizenship of other 
countries in search of career advancement. And 
thousands more who remain in India export India’s 
hard-earned capital equally happily by illegally 
opening accounts in foreign banks. Can such 
Hindus claim any greater attachment to their 
pitribhumi-punnyabhumi than the Muslims, merely 
because the latter believe in Islamic brotherhood, 
as the Roman Catholics believe in the infallibility of 
a transnational Pope? 


+ 


MY second comment is in regard to the nature of 
the freedom movement. Prof Khan has stated that 
“the Indian national. movement in its wide sweep, 
covering the rural and urban areas also, became a 
movement for socio-economic transformation. (p. 
45) There were indeed two powerful forces in 
favour of such transformation—a conscious and an 
instinctive one. Jawaharlal Nehru led the forces that 
sought to make socialist transformation a part of the 
national movement. Mahatma Gandhi, on other 
hand, whose interest in the poor was deep and 
genuine, responded to his “inner voice” and 
instinctively supported Jawaharlal at critical stages, 
though he (Gandhiji) was himself more deeply 
rooted in ancient tradition than in the emerging 
socialist thought. This dual role gave the nationalist 
movement a progressive character. The charisma 


both of the Mahatma and of Jawaharlal drew the -- 


masses to them. The movement became mass- 
based but it continued till the end to the bourgeois- 
led. The attempts of Nehru to organise grassroot 
movements by forming Kisan Sabhas, and by 


affiliating them to the Congress were resisted by the' 


predominant bourgeois forces in the party. 

This weakness of the national movement has 
had its effect on the functioning of post-independence 
democracy. In the absence of a movement of their 
own, the masses never developed a programme of 
social action to which they were committed. They 
continued to look upon the bourgeois parties for 
guidance, and depend more on personalities than 
on programmes. The only choice they exercised 
was to turn from one bourgeois party to one 
another. They tried several of them, including the 


socially most reactionary party, the BJP, and were 
disappointed by them all. 

My third point can best be put in the form of a 
series of questions. One can agree with Prof Khan's 
formulation that the hallmark of India’s nationhood 
is “unity of polity and plurality of society’, and that 
India can, therefore, be called a Federal Nation. (p. 
13) The process of national integration, he has 
stated, “refers only and exclusively to political 
integration’. (p. 297) But is political integration 
entirely independent of social integration?2. The 
composite culture to which Prof Khan has rightly 
referred is the result of a process of assimilation of 
diverse cultures. Should this not be encouraged by 
the state, or to put it differently, should not the 
reverse process which has been so evident in the 
case of the Urdu language, be actively opposed by 
the state? Should not cultural forms be kept within 
reasonable bounds, partly to conform to the accepted 
values of the Constitution, and partly not to impinge 
on the cultural forms of other communities? An 
important instance of the former arises out of denial 
of equality to women in various cultural forms. 
Should not the state attempt to introduce equality in 
this sphere? An instance of the latter is the absurd 
plea that veneration of Ram is a part of the cultural- 
heritage of the Hindus, that it is a part of their belief- 
system that Ram was born on the spot where the 
Babri Masjid stood, that the Masjid was, therefore, 
rightly demolished and converted into a temple. 
Should such pleas in the name of cultural freedom 
be accepted only because their proponents continue 
to swear loyalty to the Indian polity? And if such 
pleas are accepted, will they not in the long run iead 
to the disintegration of the polity itself? 

The fact is that political and social integration are 


p 
£ 


not two independent variables. Political integration . 
cannot be promoted without some control of pluralism > 


in the social sphere. This limits the federal principle 
in a federation, and the democratic element in the 
democracy too, for as Prof Khan has rightly stated, 
“both federation and democracy have in-built 
potentiality in permitting if not also promoting, 
dissent, whose articulation in politics often acquires 
aspects of separatism and fissiparism’. (emphasis 
in the orginal, p. 295) 

Finally, and perhaps more importantly, | feel that 
due importance has not been given to the social 
and, in particular, the economic factors which give 
rise to the ethnic, religious and linguistic upsurge. It 
is true that Section 111 of Chapter 10 (pp. 216-17) 
which briefly deals with the relationships between 
social change and violence acknowledges the fact 
that “the links between economic inequality and 
political violence have been confirmed since 
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Aristotle’s time” (p. 217), but the point is not 
discussed any further. 


+ 


THE recent worldwide upsurge in the ethnic- 
religious-tribal violence in the former Soviet Union, 
the former Yugoslavia, in Africa and in India too, 
however, needs further treatment. In a perceptive 
article recently published (Economic and Political 
Weekly, December 4, 1993), Pierre Beaudet has 
pointed out that stability was attained in the former 
Soviet Union when “a majority of the Soviet people 
including the Republics outside the Russian centre 
.were able to obtain major improvements in their 
lives. In the Communist Party... they found an 
adequate vehicle for their group and individual 
advancement”. (p. 2649) In Yugoslavia too a 
“national principle” born out of Tito’s resistance to 
- Nazi domination was found during the Second 
World War. This continued as long as Tito was 
alive, but it terminated on his death. Now, as the 
writer puts it, “either the state is able to re-establish 
a ‘national principle’, for example, a framework 
where a critical mass of people, will find itself in 


agreement with the state, or it enters into a crisis”. - 


This crisis may express itself in many ways. If it 
deepens, often primal or basic identities will 
resurface, people will fall back on their immediate 
social networks—family, clan, tribe, village, etc. 
They will discover themselves as Croats or Catholics 
or Serbs or Orthodox or Muslims, or from the 
‘North’ or from the ‘South’. 

A similar view that ethnicity, religious fundamen- 
talism et al. are promoted when people lose 
confidence in the capacity and/or willingness of their 
state to pursue a policy of consensus for their well- 

ing has been expressed by Samir Amin, an 
eminent Third World economist (vide Mainstream 
dated January. 15, 1994). Speaking of the process 
«of globalisation, he thinks that the process “annihil- 
ates completely the national capacity and state 
mefficiency” (p. 10) and, therefore, promotes 
xesistance. It is this phenomenon, he concludes, 
Mhat is “at the root of the revival of ethnicity, a 
eligious fundamentalism, etc. etc.” 
This theory fits in neatly with the recent history of 
mandia. The consensus that emerged from the anti- 
solonial struggle was continued during the Nehru 
a by policies which commanded a consensus in 
p: sense that people of different ethnic origins and 
éligious persuas. `ns were satisfied that they could 
mmursuée their respective paths within the framework 
sf the state that had been created. The language 
panovement during the fifties abated with the 
wmcorganisation of the States, and the separatist 


forces of the Dravida movement in the South were 
content to abandon their separatism and work 
within this framework. This continued during the 
Indira era too till the mid-seventies, for whatever her 


` ideological predilections her rhetoric kept up the 


illusion of a consensus. The consensus broke down 
for the first time during the Emergency, and it could 
not be revived by a hopelessly divided Janata 
Party. Indira Gandhi was voted back to power in the 
early eighties as the better of the possible alternatives 
then available, but it was a different Congress now, 
increasingly under the influence of the industrial and 
agricultural bourgeoisie. Planning as an instrument 
of development was sidetracked, and the public 
sector was being no longer prornoted to the 
commanding heights of the economy. The foul 
assassination of Indira Gandhi set off an emotiona! 
wave that brought her son, Rajiv Gandhi, to power 
at the end of 1984. The lack of concern for the peor 
and the bias for the rich continued under the illusory 
slogans of technological modernisation for the 
twentyfirst century. This bias has now come to the 
open in the name of globalisation with its attendant 
privatisation, and what is even worse, surrender of 
national sovereignty to multilateral institutions. As 
Samir Amin has been quoted earlier to say, the 
globalisation process completely annihilates the 
national capacity and state efficiency. 

It is no mere historical accident that separatist 
movements and communal upsurge gathered 
momentum during the eighties. It was in the 
eighties that the Khalistan movement appeared, 
and it was in the late eighties that the BUP became 
a force to reckon with, at least in North India. It was 
in the eighties again that the separatist movements 
in the eastern part of the country were resurrected 
This coincidence between the loss of the faith in the 
state and the ruling party, on the one hand, and the 


- strengthening of the fissiparous movements, on the 


other, do prima facie indicate a causal relationship. 

If this theory “has any validity the struggle to 
contain the rising Discord should be not only in the 
form of historical facts on religious and ethnic 
issues being propagated to dispel the many 
misapprehensions that exist, but to recreate a truly 
sovereign state able and willing to adopt policies 
that would promote the diverse, but not necessarily 
conflicting, interests of a plural society. 

To achieve this task the question of forging a 
broad national alliance assumes importance. Prof 
Khan may have reasons to be impatient with the 
Left, specially with the Communist Party. It may 
also be true that communal elements have entered 
the party, as Prof Khan has stated. (p. 209) 
Nevertheless, no party can be more committed to 
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secularism ideologically in the broadest sense of 
the term to include rationalism and scientific temper 
then a Left party which owes at least a broad 
allegiance to, or even merely draws inspiration 
from, Marxism. And if social justice is a sine qua 
non of the state policy to hold together a plural 
society, no other party is better equipped to 
promote such a policy than the Marxists provided, 
of course, on the basis of recent experience, they 
move away from authoritarianism and accept 
democratic socialism. 

The foregoing criticisms do not, however, in any 
manner detract from the merits of the book. Its 
transparent sincerity, its true delineation of historical 
facts and, above all, its emphasis on the historical 
trend of appreciation rather than of intolerance of 
Hindu thought by Muslim thinkers make the book 
valuable. Prof Khan has rightly pointed out that 
secularism as interpreted to mean Sarva Dharma 
Samabhav (equal regard for all religions) soon 
degenerates into multi-communalism, as it indeed 
has in our country. Secularism needs a rational 
approach and a scientific temper. It can only mean 
a complete divorce of religion from the affairs of the 
state, complete equality of treatment of persons 
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belonging to all religions and complete absence < 
discrimination on this account. 

The book has provided a basis for debate, for 
meaningful debate can be conducted only on a 
accepted wavelength. There is little room fc 
debate, for instance, with such propositions a 


‘ quoted by Prof Khan (p. 265) that-Islam is not 


religion at all, but only a structure of Muslim powe 
to defile Hindu religion. 

The problem we face today, namely, how 
democratic state should deal with ethnic, religiou: 
linguistic pluralities is not only an immense but a 
unprecedented one. There are bound to b 
differences in details as to how to deal with th 
problem. The criticisms offered in this article on 
testify to the comprehensive nature of the wor 
presented by Prof Khan, for the more comprehensiv 
the work, the greater is the scope for criticism. 

Prof Khan deserves to be thanked for the basi 
he has provided for a constructive debate. Th 
book, one hopes, will be widely read as such an 
that it will stimulate a nation-wide debate which w 
ultimately reach down to the masses who are, an 
must be, the final arbiters. 
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Indian CPs and ‘New Communists’ 


CHATURANAN MISHRA 


fter the dissolution of the Soviet system in the 
former USSR and Eastern Europe there was 
_a veritable propaganda war against socialism and in 
praise of capitalism. But continuous recession in 
Europe and the USA and millions becoming 
unemployed there, the havoc that restoration of 
capitalism brought in the former USSR and East 
Germany and the threat of a virtual trade war 
between the USA and Japan (and that too after the 
` new GATT) have generated new thinking all over 
the world. Even our Prime Minister plucked up 
courage to say “readymade prescriptions coming 
from thousands of miles away cannot be accepted” 
and that “in the new found enthusiasm for change, 
| a governments should not go overboard and plunge 
large chunks of their people into mass misery, they 
have no right to do so”. The Prime Minister also 
stated that communism and command economy 
itself was meant as a corrective and perhaps as a 
reaction to another system and it is not logical to 
assert that the rejection of the command economy 
jpso facto means a total acceptance of that it 
sought to replace. (Narasimha Rao’s speech at 
Davos} 

The new phenomenon is that on the tomb of 
prescriptions coming from thousands of miles away, 
again by force of ballots, not bullets, Communists 
are coming up. It is natural that Indian Communists 
of all varieties are rejoicing over these Communist 
victories in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Bulgaria, 

Russia and Italy, etc. What is not clear to many 
a@ indian Communists is that they are New Communists 
who do not profess ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
and ‘democratic centralism’ as many Indian 
Communists do. Even the French Communist 
Party, according to Sitaram Yechury who attended 
the French Party Congress (to quote from People’s 
Democracy of February 13, 1994), “having 
abandoned the term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
at its 22nd Congress in 1974, this Congress 
proposes to abandon democratic centralism” Italians 
and other Communists of Europe did it much 
earlier. In India it is the much-cursed CPI alone 
which abandoned the slogan of dictatorship of the 


The author is a veteran and distinguished CPI leader 
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AT as far back as at the Amritsar Congress 


jin 1958 (when those now in the CPI-M were in their 


parent party) and this stand continues till date. 

In India much of the backings and squabbles 
between the various Communist Parties are because 
each of them claims to be the vanguard and wants 
to have its hegemony. The French Communists 
who cannot be accused of leaving the revolutionary 
path as some people do against the CPI have 
decided to abandon that course. To quote Sitaram, 
“The Party, according to the French Communist 
Party, can no longer be the vanguard but it has to 
be one with the people." Through a massive 
demonstration in Paris in defence of public education 
on January 16, they have shown how it can be 
done. Except fascists they rallied all but never 
claimed (like the Indian Communists in competitive 
claims) that the Communist Party was the main 
force behind that programme. 

Knowing full well that no merger of the CPIs can 
take place without proper spadework so as to 
minimise the programmatical differences. ‘revolu- 
tionaries’ among the indian Communists assert time 
and again that without hundred per cent unity on 
ideological and programmatic questions there cannot 
be the unification of the Communist Parties. All 
Communists must say that Janab Sulaiman Sail is 
‘voicing the sentiments of the mass of the Muslim 
community’ or that expulsion of Comrade Gowri 
Amma is the most correct act; otherwise how can 
there be the unification of the Communist Parties in 
india! So also all must say that the undivided CP's 
split and formation of the CPI-M was a revolutionary 
step though the revolution never turned up! In 
Nepal the overwhelming number of Communists did 
not listen to this puritanical Marxism and united 
themselves in one United Communist Party of 
Nepal (UCPN}. Ceylonese Communists are also 
doing so. The majority of Italian Communists, Polish 
and others (of whose victories we are rejoicing) 
even changed the names of their parties! Indians 
need not go to that extent but surely they should 
begin to merge their mass organisations into one 
body and the name should not stand in the way. 
Calling one’s pocket organisation a mass organisation 
is the contribution of the Indian Communists to 
world thinking, and this has paralysed the working 
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alongwith the rise in standard of living. 1 
consumption level of farmers has risen 6.7 per c 
p.a., national consumption 6.8 per cent, and the | 

capita income of the rural people at the annual r 

of 8.9 per cent following 15 years is of reform 

China. It is Communist China that will challenge ‘ 
7 hegemony of the USA in the next century and | 

our hot phrases and jargons. 

This could be possible in China because 
the replacement of unitary public ownership structure with € 

, multiple ownership system consisting of state, collective 

! individual and foreign funded enterprises has invigoratec 

the national economy. (News from China, December 15 

1993) 

The Chinese Party says that there is 
, fundamental contradiction between a socia 
+ ^ economy and a market economy. 

The issue is which is more suitable for developing socia 

productivity. Experience proves that solely adopting a 

‘planned economy fetters productivity. (Beijing Review, 

November 22, 1993, page 33} 

Let us also see how the Cubans are movil 
This is what the Cubans have to say regard 
import of foreign capital in Cuba (Peopi 
Democracy, January 30, 1994): 


In recent years, the Cuban Government has paid particular 


class in India. Here again | quote from Sitaram’s 
report: “Unity in Diversity, a phrase so common to 
all of us in India, was adopted as a principle of 
Party organisation.” In their (French CP) Congress 
“the press was represented in all sessions and so 
were the invitees from other democratic Left forces” 
From India the Congress and the JD also participated 
and even the beauty of Paris did not force them to 
go out! Imagine the revolutionary secrecy of the 
deliberations at our Party Congresses wh'-h even 
the Communists of other shades are not allowed to 
attend. | don’t want to copy any party but please 
don’t romanticise these Congresses as meetings 
where revolutionary plans are being made! 


NOW let us turn to the Vietnamese Communists 
whom nobody can charge of reformism. Vietnam's 
` GDP grew at the rate of 7.5 per cent over 1992—a 
new Asian (Communist) Tiger is coming up. | am 
` quoting the following from their report ‘Top Ten 
Landmarks in Vietnam in 1993’ issued by their 
Embassy: 


V. IMF, the World Bank is making a break through in 
financial relations with Vietnam in granting the country new 
loans at preferential interest rates. These international 
financial institutions have pledged to Jend about 1 billion 
USD to Vietnam annually over the next 3 years. 

VI. Donor countries conference held in Paris with the 
participation of representatives of 20 countries and 16 
international organisations decided to grant 1.86 billion 
USD to Vietnam in the fiscal year 1993-94. 

Page 7—Ten American companies have registered to bid 
for upgrading of Vietnam's North-South Highway funded by 
the WB and ADB. 

Danh said 150 foreign companies, of which over 


‘attention to the formation of joint ventures with foreign 
capital, a process that is advancing successfully in the 
toursim area and is beginning to extend to other economic 
activities. 
The Cuban President presented a document in the firs! 
lbero-American summit conference which stated: "We 
could consider the possibilities in which Latin American 
: I capital would own more than 50 per cent of joint ventures in 
Cuba.” 
This is quite different from the thinking of | 
Indian Communists. Again | repeat that there is 


y question of copying any country but it is no t 


shutting our eyes from it. 

Similarly, on the question of unity of Communi 
and all progressive forces one witnesses a n 
development in Italy. 

Italy's Communist Refoundation Party cannot 
accused of liquidating the Communist Party as o 
can say of the new Communist formation of PI 
(Democratic Party of the Left) which is in a major 
Despite the split being new and not 30 years old 
in case of India the second congress of i 


j 100 are international contractors, have registered to 
Y bid for in Vietnam. | don’t want that American 
companies should build roads in India as we are 
ourselves capable of doing so but to say that the 
« moment one talks of inviting foreign capital, India is 
{sold out is ridiculous. No Indian Communist can 
‘claim to be more revolutionary than the Vietnamese. 
Let us look at China. We can claim that we have 
the credit of facing the hostility of both of the CPSU 
and the CPC but world revolution or success of 
world socialism will not come out of it. It is ridiculous Communists Refoundation Party of Italy by 70 į 
to think the Indian Communists have now become’ cent of votes adopted a resolution for a politic 
the centre of international communism or even for | programmatic and electoral alliance of the Left 4 
the fight against imperialism or US imperialism! | progressive forces and rejected the resolution eitt 
The Chinese like the Vietnamese are not opposed of separate, independent line or alliance only 
J large-scale import of foreign capital and the electoral purposes. (Report of Romesh Chanc 
Dunkel proposals now incorporated in the GATT. who attended the Congress) 
Nobody can doubt the remarkable or unprecedented The threat of Hindutva in India is no less th 
development of China that has been achieved J that of fascism in Italy. All Left groups realise t 
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but don't come forward to unite all the secular 
forces in a concrete manner. However, when the 
threat became more than imminent the call for even 


voting for the Congress was given at Shimla at the) 


eleventh hour! 
+ 
THE CPI attempted a new approach to some extent 


in its programmatical statement. The abolition of the 
licence-permit raj was welcomed. Even import of 


foreign capital was not ruled out. But in action} 


n its last meeting the National Council of the CP! 
has further noted a combination of new social 


- forces fighting for social justice and political power. 


On the ideological question the CPI in the 
preamble of the Party Constitution has said that the 


“noble traditions, historical experience, rich cultural 


heritage and valuable teachings of great social 
reformers and thinkers of our country will help the 
party to cultivate scientific temper and social ideals”. 


‘On organisational principles it has aded a new 


element by stating in the same preamble that 
“minorty opinions on substantial political issues 


everybody is demanding the rolling back of the New „shall be made known to all party units and party 


Economic Policy in toto. Everybody knows that 
Dunkel is now incorporated in the GATT but even 


members”. 
These new features are indicative of the rethinking 


then the anti-Dunkel agitation is going on when “now sweeping the CPI. 


actually the need is to concretise the likely most 


To conclude, Indian Communists of all varieties 


adverse provisions and practices of the new GATT J instead of resorting to mutual recriminations should 


and prepare mass actions against them. Even a 
~strong economy like Japan when threatened by the 
“US trade law 301 has to retaliate by saying that it 

would go in appeal to the World Trade Organisation 

set up under the new GATT. 
The CPI also supported the Mandal Commission 
recognising the element of the caste factor in India. 


sit down to work out the actual viable and convincing 
alternative path to meet the present challenges in 
India. Communists all over the world are doing it. In 
face of the US offensive the need of the hour is to 


‘unite not only the Communists but all the patriotic 


and secular forces to defend India and the Indian 
economy. tJ 





IMPRESSIONS 
Birth of the Cynical State: 
Media and the Times 


SURAJIT CHANDRA MUKHOPADHYAY 


he times are changing. The rate of change is 
mind-boggling. Indians, long promised the El 
Dorado of US/European freedom of the market, are 
about to taste the forbidden fruit. Long cherished 
foreign brand names are to be found in the 
nextdoor grocers shop. Double door refrigerators, 
colour televisions and computers would flood the 
homes. The latest automobile technology in the 
West would be available for our cars too. The 
colour and complexion of pot-holed Indian roads 
would change! . 
For the above scenario to materialise we need to 
follow the Fund/Bank prescription. And to have 
unflinching faith in our present Prime Minister and 


The author is a Lecturer in Sociology, University of 
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Finance Minister or whoever talks about ‘opening’ 
up our market to the West. But most importantly, 
we need to eliminate the ‘doubting Thomases’, 
those with critical old-fashioned ideas of socialism, 
equality and such like. We can, of course, line them 
up against a wall and shoot them. But then there is 
a still better way of going about it. We need to 
eliminate thinking. And for that we need to saturate 
the young and the impressionable with consumerist 
dreams. We need to take them away from bread, 
rice or any such mundane matters to the world of 
international brand names. Nothing like preparing 
the young mind for the coming goodies. We need to 
stop them from dreaming about changing the world 
and such like nonsense. 

The poor anyway do not figure in our schemes. 
Those who cannot afford colour television or the 
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latest car need not live. The free market, let us not 
forget, does not allow free meals. If you cannot 
survive it’s too bad. These miserables, sans fridge, 
colour television and car, must die. Freedom to die 
is as necessary a freedom as the one to be rich. 
And don’t we all know how important it is to contro! 
population growth? Deaths are welcome. They only 
make the lives of the living more comfortable. 

But then we are digressing. The mind ust be 
' eliminated. Unthinkingness is to be encouraged. We 
cannot afford to have people with a sense of 
history, culture or tradition of India. We cannot 
afford to have people who are loath to change. This 
must be our first priority. And in this world of global 
television and umpteen TV channels this should not 
be a problem. If we can replace Ray or Nihalini with 
Bollywood pelvic thrusts and starlets and heroines 
of all shapes and sizes in all stages of undress, a 
beginning could be made. We can later graduate 
onto pornography imported from Denmark if you 
please, but for the present a goodly dose of ‘c’ and 
lesser grades of masala films would suffice. We can 
bring up a whole generation of youngsters who 
would know exactly how to gyrate the different parts 
of a body bang in the middle of the street or a 
drawing room. We can easily replace nursery 
` rhymes with songs that ask fundamental questions 
about, to put it mildly, the birds and the bees. 
Lewdness and vulgarity must be eliminated simply 
by taking away their opposites so that one does not 
know what lewd or vulgar is! After all, we know what 
is black or the absence of colour by the presence of 
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white or all colours. But in a monochromatic world 
there can be no’ opposites. If we can eliminate 
honesty there is no corruption! 

The state is, however, acutely conscious that 
Metro channels and colour television would not 
appease hunger and remove poverty. They are 
merely the harbinger of things to come. They 
prepare the ground for structural adjustments, 
‘liberalisation’ or the Dunkel Draft. A good number 
of the population would, however, as we mentioned 
earlier, have to die. But before they do so political 
and social upheavals are not ruled out. The state 
has to be prepared to contain riots, ethnic movements 
and other ‘anti-national’ activities. It has also the 
responsibility of ensuring that the forces of market- 
loveliness find India in one piece. No multinational 
or transnational corporation would invest in a 
‘destabilised’ India. Tourists and NRIs with dollars 
may be scared off. Thus, it is imperative that forces 
of ‘law and order’ be boosted. We may not have g 
funds for health, education or social welfaré~ 
measures but funds for raising new para-military, 
military and police forces are plenty. The BSF and 
the CRPF become staunch ‘nationalists’. The birth 
of the cynical state is at hand. It knows that people 
are going to be restive and violent. But it finds no 
socio-economic solutions. It sharpens its armed 
might. it is ready to force the issue. In this, of 
course, India can point at Asian brothers—South 
Korea, Taiwan or Thailand. A bit of brutality and 
poor human rights record does no one any harm. 
The USA is charmed by the political morality of 
these Asian ‘dragons’. They are, after all, the 
epitome of market-friendliness. 

Alongwith the electronic media and the state the 
intellectuals of this great country are also contributing 
their mite in preparing the country for Fund/Bank 5 
prescriptions. Discussions on imperialism have all ‘ 
but vanished. Third Worldism, non-alignment, etc. 
have been banished from seminars and symposia. 
Imperial strong-arm tactics have drawn silence from 
a state that only a few years ago cried itself hoarse 
at such coercions. We are not morally outraged at 
the US/West aggression. We do not want an Iraq- 
like situation. It is better to cower down and be 
under wraps. The promised land is there just over 
the horizon. A bit more of patience, hunger and 
disease. In the meantime switch on your favourite 
TV channel. The world is at your fingertips. Between 
the snazzy raazmataaz of the electronic media and - 
ruthless efficiency of a ‘developed’ police lies our 
cynical state. But then it is a promise for better 
times ahead. Those out of synch may drop out. M 
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Women and Challenge of 
Twentyfirst Century 


USHA NARAYANAN 
/ 


The following is the inaugural address by Usha Narayanan at the National Seminar on “Problems and 
Challenges before Women in the Twentyfirst Century” organised by the Department of Social Work, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra (February 21, 1994). It is being carried here in the context of the 


International Women’s Day on March 8. 


feel honoured in having been asked to 
inaugurate this National Seminar on "problems 
and challenges before women in the twentyfirst 
century”. | must first of all congratulate the 
Kurukshetra University, particularly its Social Work 
Department headed by Dr R.K. Upadhyay, for 
pe organising this all-India seminar. Social workers, 
sociologists, psychologists and social activists from 
different parts of India are assembled here to 
discuss a question of basic and long-term importance 
to our country, indeed to the whole world. 
Traditionally, social work and social workers 
have been concerned with marginal and peripheral 
problems of society. Even though that approach 
has been superseded by the developmental! 
approach, social work is not stilt looked upon as a 
way of transforming society, but tinkering, however 
earnestly and honestly, with some of the ills of 
society affecting certain unfortunate segments of it. 
By choosing the subject of the problems and 
challenges to women in the twentyfirst century, you 
have conceived a larger and a more fundamental 
role for social work. No place is more appropriate to 
debate the subject of challenges to women than 
# Kurukshetra, where Draupadi was dishonoured and 
whee she took the vow not to rest satisfied until her 
‘violators have been avenged. However, the battle in 
this seminar will be one of words and ideas to 
uphold the dignity of women, to uphold Dharma. | 
am glad to see that so many distinguished men and 
women from different parts of India are arrayed at 
this Dharmakshetra that is Kurukshetra, on the side 
of women, to discuss their cause and | do hope to 
battie for their rights. 
| have suggested that in taking up this subject 
you have seen social work in a larger and 
fundamental light. To give women their proper role 
7 in society and to invest them with human rights and 
equality with men is nothing short of a major social 
revolution. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru once said: 


We talk of revolutions, political and economic. And yet the 
greatest revolution in a country is the one that affects the 


—Editor 


status and living conditions of its women. 

In China, | have heard a saying of Mao Ze Dong 
that “women hold up half the sky”. | have sometimes 
thought that in India, perhaps in the worid, the 
women hold up not only half the sky, but more than 
half of the earth. They do all the domestic work, 
unrecognised and unquantified, yet hard and 
arduous, and of crucial importance to the welfare of 
society and the wealth of nations. They also do 
much of the hard and humdrurn job in the fields, 
farms and factories in the so-called unorganised 
sector for which she’is paid precious little. Women 
are indved the unacknowledged workers of the 
world. And yet she is considered inferior to men in 
society. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said (this is my favourite 
quotation from Gandhiji): 

Woman is the companion of man, gifted with equal mental 

capacities. She has the right to participate in the minutest 

details of the activities of man, and she has the same right 

of freedom and liberty as he. She is entitled to a supreme 

place in her own place of activity as man is. This ought to 

be the natural condition of things, and not a result only of 

learning to read and write. By sheer force of vicious 

custom, even the most ignorant and worthless men have 
been enjoying a superiority over women which they do not 
deserve and ought not to have. 

The problem and the challenge of the twentyfirst 
century is to abolish this inferior status of women, to 
end her exploitation by a man-made society and 
invest her with rights and the means, the power, to 
realise those rights in practice. 

l, as one, who came from Burma take pride in 
the fact that, unclouded by caste and other vicious 
customs, the women of Burma have always enjoyed 
equal rights with men in society. We, in India, have 
reason to be proud of the position of our women in 
society in spite of all that Manu laid down as law 
and the force of vicious customs that prevailed in 
the society. But women have been more-often-than- 
not victims as much of romanticisation by men for 
their emotional satisfaction as of social and economic 
exploitation for the satisfaction of their greed and 
urge to dominate. | said victims of romanticisation 
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because | feel that our ancient concept of woman 
as a counsellor, a servitor, a paragon of beauty and 
infinite patience and a loving mother as well as a 
mistress all rolled into one is an ideal that reduces 
her into a perfect and glorious slave. | am not 
complaining about the romantic touch in the attitude 
towards women! But only that it should not be a 
colourful veil drawn over the reality of the subjection 
of women. ` 


è 


IT is a matter of pride to all of us that since 
independence we had applied our minds to the real 
problems of women and tried to give them rights 
and an honoured piace in society. The Indian 
Constitution provides equal rights to women as well 
as positive discrimination in favour of them in order 
to overcome the tradition of centuries of discrimi- 
nation. It provides equal pay for equal work, just 
and humane conditions of work and also makes it a 
fundamental duty of every citizen to renounce the 
practices derogatory to the dignity of women. We 
have also passed laws to protect women against 
social discrimination, violence and atrocities, and to 
prevent social evils like child marriages, dowry, 
Tape, sati, indecent representation of women, etc. A 
series of governmental programmes have been 
launched like national plan for education, national 
policy for children, national nutrition policy, national 
plan of action for the gir! child integrating welfare 
with development and measures for the 
empowerment of women. All these add up to a 
revolution in the realm of ideas, policies, programmes 
and attitudes towards women’s liberation. 

Most of these have happened as the final 
products of the impulse for women’s rights that 
arose from the nationalist movement. Indian women 
got the voting right without a suffragette movement 
as in the West—as a result of progressive thinking 
that evolved during our national struggle. So did 
many women get position of power and prestige in 
the country. As a former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court has pointed out, America got a 
woman Justice of the Supreme Court 200 years 
after the Declaration of Independence, while India 
got one just after 45 years of its independence. 
indian women have distinguished themselves in 
every walk of life. But problems of discrimination, 
illiteracy, ill-health for the masses of Indian women 
still remain. 

The challenge of the twentyfirst century before 
Indian women is to ensure that the progressive 
constitutional provisions and legislations are 
implemented in practice and to plug the many 
loopholes in the laws themselves that make it 


possible for society to circumvent and frustrate them 
in practice. Above all, it must be remembered that in 
order to implement the laws there must be organised 


public opinion in the country and a social reform ` 


movement of the kind that was part and parcel of our 
struggle for independence. In the absence of such a 
social reform movement and compulsive public 
opinion in the country all the splendid provisions in 
our Constitution, the advanced legislation passed by 
our Parliament, and the corrective socio-economic 


programmes launched by the government will remain. 


a dead letter. Social workers have an important role 
to play in this. In the twentyfirst century they will 
have to shoulder responsibilities greater and farger 
than mere humanitarian social service. They will 
have to be integrally associated with the processes 
of economic development and social change 
especially at the grassroots level. | should go further 
and say that the government should associate 


trained social workers and voluntary agencies in the - 


implementation of our various minimum needs, anti- Ñ 


poverty and other rural development programmes. 
The profession of social work itself should enlarge its 
role to include such constructive activities. Above all, 
they have to fulfil the general task of creating 
awareness in the community of the rights of women, 
and the immense potentialities for good that is 
locked up in this still suppressed section of humanity. 
It is particularly important to create awareness 
among men. May | suggest that social work education 
should be encouraged and given the status of faculty 
as recommended by the Second UGC Review 
Committee. | also hope that the Department of 
Social Work of Kurukshetra University will develop 
as a nodai centre for women development studies. 
Modern studies and research have shown that 
women educated, healthy and enjoying elementary 


human rights, are at the basis of the progress ay 


prosperity of a society. Women’s education has, for 
example, a beneficial multiplier effect on social 
development and eventually on economic 
development. Kerala is an example of this. Infantile 
mortality, population growth and average expectation 
of life in Kerala are equal to that of many advanced 
countries. It is women’s education and not so much 
the matrilineal system prevailing among some 
communities in Kerala that is responsible for this 
miracle. | should urge social scientists to study the 
Kerala phenomenon more closely. It is more relevant 
to our situation than what is happening in China or 
America. 


During the last few days | have read in our press ° 


facts and figures with regard to literacy and education 
among our women, facts and figures from our own 
as well as foreign sources. These should make us all 
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sit up and think. While the average literacy among 
women in India is just over 39 per cent in some of 
our large States it is pathetically low. The National 
Programme for Total Literacy launched by the 
government is of crucial importance in this context. 
Social workers and voluntary organisations should 
not adopt the attitude that it is for the government to 
carry out the programme. Mahatma Gandhi during 
our national struggle made the people carry out 
literacy and several other constructive programmes 
without any sort of support neither moral nor material 
from the government. | do not mean that the 
Government of independent India should not go out 
of the way to associate voluntary and social workers 
with such programmes. What | mean is that social 
workers and social organisations need not helplessly 
wait for the government, | believe that with the 
ongoing liberalisation and the expanded role of 
private enterprise in our country and the world as a 
whole, the twentyfirst century will offer unprecedented 


. Opportunities for voluntary organisations not only to 


participate, but take the lead in regard to such 
programmes like women’s literacy and for the 
elimination of social discrimination’ and offences 
against women. 

May | point.out that social evils like dowry, dowry 
deaths, rape and other atrocities against women, 
child marriages, sati, etc. cannot be fought and 
eliminated by the government alone, but by social 
activists and by aroused public consciousness. Of 


course’ some of the laws themselves like those . 


governing rape have to be amended more in favour 
of women. But most of the discriminations, unequal 
treatment, and atrocities against women prevalent 
today are taking place in spite of laws that prohibit 
them. There is the need for liberating large sections 
of our people, men and women, from the practice of 
social evils, and superstitions. Social scientists and 


social workers can arouse and enlighten public 


opinion in this regard and also persuade or pressurise 
the agents of government to perform their duties 
under the law faithfully and impartially. 

| should like to say a few words about the dowry 
system. Is it not astounding that giving and taking of 
dowry has become a common phenomenon among 
our educated middle class with its attendant evil of 
dowry deaths or more truthfully dowry killings? Is 
education being used today as a method of 


supporting our social evils? Gandhiji once said: 


Any young man who makes dowry a condition of marriage 
discredits his education and his country and dishonours 
womanhood. There are many youth movements in the 
country. | wish that these movements would deal with 
questions of this character. Such associations often become 
self-adulation societies instead of becoming, as they should 
, be, bodies representing solid social reform from within... 
A strong public opinion should be created in condemnation 
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of the degrading practice of dowry, and’ young men who soil 

‘their fingers with such ill-gotten gold should be 

excommunicated from society. 

| feel that what Gandhiji said as early as 1928 is 
still relevant, indeed more relevant today. Since 
then only more evil practices have cropped up as 
shown by the alarming increase in rapes and dowry 
killings. it is necessary to have tighter legislation to 
deal with these barbarous crimes against women. 
May | add that the best that we can do in the 
twentyfirst century is to take the advice of Gandhiji 
and practice what he exhorted us to do as early as 
1928. 

| believe that ultimately the rights of women can 
be secured and their status enhanced only by what 
has been called “the empowerment of women”. Her 
economic position has to be secured by property 
rights and income-earning employment. Further, 
women must have adequate representation in 
politics, public affairs, and at policy-making levels. | 
We, in India, have been proud of our women in 
public affairs. But the fact is that representation of 
women in Parliament is around 7.5 per cent. In 
most countries of the world it is not more than 10 
per cent Indeed, in some of the advanced countries 
even voting rights for women is a recent 
phenomenon. We have now made constitutional 
provision that 30 per cent of seats in the Panchayat 
be reserved for women. This is a big step forward. 
To those who do not like the word “reservation” 
may | say that but for this Constitutional provision 
we would have got hardly any representation: of 
women in our Panchayats. What social workers and 
social organisations can do is to interact with the 
women members of the Panchayats and give them 
advice, information and training on an informal 
basis so that they will be able to discharge their 
important responsibility properly. | would put the 
training of rural women for public offices as one of 
the major challenges before us in the twentyfirst 
century. That would'be a major step forward in the 
empowerment of women in our country. 

_ In 1952, after the first general elections in India, 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: 

l have noticed with regret how few women have been 

elected. | suppose this is so in the State Assemblies and 

Councils also. | think we are to be blamed.. | am quite sure 

that our real and basic growth will only come when women 

have a full chance to play their part in public life. Wherever 

they have had the chance, they have, as a whole, cone 

well, better if | may say so, than the average man. Our laws 

are man-made, our society is dominated by man, and so 

most of us take a lop-sided view of this matter... But the 

future of India will probably depend uitimately more upon 

the women than men. 

With this hopeful note on the role of women in 


“the twentyfirst century | have great pleasure to 


inaugurate this seminar. E 
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Behind the Emergence of Zhirinovsky 


SUBRATA LAHIRY 


This aritice was written in late December 1993 and reflects a viewpoint which could evoke discussion. It is 
thus being published here. The author is a Professor in the Chemistry Department of the University of - 


Delhi. 


recent elections for the Russian Parliament 
and on the acceptance of Yeltsin's Constitution 
requires a short enumeration of the events before 
and after the elections. First, let us take into 
' account Yeltsin’s fulminations that he alone 
commanded universal respect and confidence of all 
Russians and that the Deputies or the representives 
in the then Parliament (who indeed were elected by 
Russians at the same time that Yeltsin was elected 
President of the then Russian Federation) did no 
longer enjoy the confidence of the people. The 
Deputies were even characterised as criminals and 
the like and were so treated during the siege of the 
Parliament house with tanks that cultimated in the 
shelling. Interestingly, this challenge was followed 
_ by imposition of ban on a number of real Communist 
Parties. And this was not all. To' cap. it all, 
insurmountable hurdles of every form were imposed 
such that mass media, TV, etc. were out of bounds 
for parties like the Communist Party, Agrarian 
Party, etc. In the process, the pre-election 
propaganda was literally open only to his supporter, 
Russia’s Choice (an agglomeration of some self- 
seekers and not a party). 
The most drastic event in the post-election 
_ period is the abolition of the Security Ministry with a 
Presidential decree. “The system of the organs of 
the VCHK-OGPU-NKVD-MGB-KGB-MB turned out 


E fees analysis of the voting results of the 


to be unreliable’—and the creation of the Federal. 


Counter Intelligence Agency. Yeltsin did not specify 
any immediate ‘event or instance which had made 
these. organs unreliable. Nor was, there any 
catastrophic event in Russia either from internal or 
external sabotage. The only event is the election 
result where people expressed their complete lack 
of confidence in him and that these organs (loc. cit.) 
did not perhaps either provide the people's thinking 
. about him well in advance; or, more appropriately, 
they did not suppress the ‘dissenting voters. The 
latter argument alone can justify a drastic action like 


—Editor 


the abolition of the Security Ministry. Additionally, 
some persons at the top were dismissed, perhaps 
for the same reason as above. l 


The pre- and post-election situations clearly point 


to a fact that Yeltsin tried everything to make the 
elections non-free, and yet he failed to suppress. 
That means people's anger and loss of confidence 


in Yeltsin are too deep to be repaired in the ~ 


foreseeable future. f 

Bearing the above points in mind, let us try to 
analyse the election results: In pre-October 1917 
Russia there existed Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, 
Narodniks (who wanted to keep it as a good 
peasant country), Czarists, and so on. In the post- 
October 1917 Russia to the fall of the day, these 
entities definitely continued to exist and everybody 
did not become Communists, as the political events 
of the last eight to ten years clearly testify. First, let 
us discuss the voting on the acceptance of Yeltsin's 
Constitution. Only 54 per cent of the total electorate 
exercised their franchise in a country where the 
people were habitually participating in toto since 
1917. Of this, 58.4 per cent voted for the acceptance 
of the Constitution while 41.6 per. cent’ voted 
against. In other words, 31.5 and 22.5 persons out 
of 54 voted for and against the acceptance of the 
Constitution respectively. Either a swing of 4.5 
persons in the other direction or the non-participation 
of four per cent of the electorate would have 
nullified the acceptance of the Constitution. The 
Constitution for a country is a sacred thing, but this 
is Yeltsin’s Constitution. Were it not so, the Western 
countries could not have lent their support to the 
Constitution accepted with such a slender margin. 

The complex electoral system practised in the 
election to the Parliament unlike the British 


= 


a) 


democratic system does not allow the voters to . 


realise the implication of their voting. Hence, the 
percentage of votes secured by different parties 
and/or groups can be analysed. If a number of real 
Communist Parties, banned’ and debarred from 
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contesting, would have been in the election fray, a 
sizable section of votes given to Zhiriniovsky’s LDP 
would have gone to the real Communists. And, the 
existing Communist Party would have got less per 
cent votes; for, the major portion, as the trend 
shows, would have gone to the real Communists 
who are closest to the hearts of the people. All in 
all, the voting pattern is in good measure reflective 
of the relative importance and existence of the 
parties in Russia in pre-October 1917 (loc.cit.). 
Zhirinvosky is thus definitely not as popular as the 
Western agencies and countries are vociferously 


seeking to estabish. This will be examined a little . 


later. 

To be exact, the voting is against the economic 
policy of Yeltsin and his government; it is not true 
that the poorer sections voted against Yeltsin and 
his supporters as he is trying to interpret. A careful 


— analysis of the election results reveals that every 


, section of the people except the Mensheviks and 
the newly confused Bolsheviks voted against Yeltsin 
and his supporters. And, that is why Yeltsin is not 
calling ‘Zhirinovsky a fascist. 

The statement—‘voting against the economic 
‘policy of Yeltsin“ constituting the all-important 
factor—needs to be elaborated and justified. The 
economic policy pursued by Yeltsin and his predeces- 
sor, Gorbachov, brought in its trail the following: 

(a) induction of persons belonging to the IMF, 
World Bank and its associates as advisers 
(additionally, foreign advisers of all sorts in different 
fields are in plenty); 

(b) induction of foreign concerns mostly engaged 
in the production of trivial items (the more important 
fact is that the majority of their staff members, as 

` everyone knows from past practices elsewhere, is 

— engaged in other activities like destroying the 
economy, etc.); 

(c) induction or attempt of inducting large foreign 
companies who arè advising and trying to demolish 
the existing production facilities, either in the name 
of converting large military production complexes 
(that is, basically heavy industry), 
manufacturing ones that cana be used for production 
of consumer items), or in the name of modernisation 
{as for example; the car industry); 

(d) selling of some small state concerns to local 
people, may be managers of the state concerns; 


(e) selling of shares of papers to be exact to the © 


peopie (that has created some corrupt rich) 
all with avowed desire of introducing a Western 
type market economy whose real name is capitalism. 


` machineries, and the technology (method) 


into civilian, 


+. 


THE market economy in Western countries that has 
grown over.hunderds of years has allowed the 
nascent industrial bourgeoisie to bloom into a full- 
fledged national industrial bourgeoisie (now the 
owners of big corporations) that have spread their 
tentacles all over the world. And, each large 
corporation of Western countries in this period of 
very advanced form of monopoly capitalism has its 
own highly advanced research units for upgrading 
or finding newer items or varieties, not necessarily 
more durable; and more often the newer items are 
thrust upon the people to keep the economy 
moving. in Russia, the state after October 1917 
acted as the national industrial bourgeoisie, while 
the universities, research institutes in science, 
engineering, technology, medicine, etc. under the 
state with fine-tuning amongst themselves and 
within an institution did creative research work 
leading to newer products of every kind for 
industries. Can the highly advanced national industrial 
bourgeoisie as pictured above fall from an illusory 
heaven like Adam and Eve as-the Christians believe 
rejecting Darwin’s theory? If so, all Western and 
non-Western priests should have prayed beginning 


` 1985. The existing managers of the state concerns 


if made owners, cannot run the concerns at all. 

Now, when Yeltsin and his government invites 
Western corporations to invest and take over the 
existing industrial complexes in Russia, the 
Westerners in the name of modernisation will 
destroy the existing facilities and bring new plants, 
for 
making items. In the process all research activities 
in Russia become redundant. Can the Russian 
people ‘tolerate such an ignominy? Joseph Stalin 
has long transformed backward Russia into the 
highest stage in every field of science, engineering, 
technoloigy, etc. Can Yeltsin satiate the dignity so 
acquired with a lollypop of wages just to the tune of 
subsistence level, as he so desires now? 

The most important off-shoot of the December 
12, 1993 elections is Zhirinovsky and his LDP party. 
Westerners are calling him a fascist. In fact, 
Zhirinovsky is being compared with the rise of Hitler 
in Germany. How dubious the comparison is! After 


_ the First World War, Western countries propped up 
- Hitler consciously 


in the political sense and 
unconsciously in economic terms. Politically, the 
objective was to destroy Stalin and Russia. The 
Anglo-French -combine insisted on the strict 
adherance of war reparations by Germany. While 
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Germany was incapable of doing so, the USA 
advanced loans, etc. to Germany, a part of which 
‘was utilised by Germany for war reparations, the 
rest for revitalising the economy. To be precise, 
despite Prof John Maynard Keynes’ lone objection 
to reparation adherence the process continued 
leading to the Great Depression of 1930. 

With economic avctivities in complete disarray in 
Russia, none including Zhirinovsky can even 
remotely think of waging a war even on a small 
scale, tet alone involving big powers. War tiachines 
may be in place, but for activating war machines 
and personnel, Russia must have to be economically 
strong. f 

There is thus a definite possibility that Western 
intelligence agencies are propping up Zhirinovsky. 
This is nothing new. Yeltsin during Gobachev's 
Presidency was christened as maverick and so on 
by the Westem ruling heads but Western intelligence 
agencies kept Yeltsin as a stand-by. Since Yeltsin's 
popularity is at its lowest ebb, Western intelligence 
agenciés are keeping Zhirinovsky in hand. Slogans 
mouthed by Zhirinovsky are well-coined to appeal to 
the proud Russians. But what is the objective of the 
Communist and allied parties which the Westerners, 
as they find, have not yet been able. to do? They 


have learnt the lessons from the happenings in the ` 


East European countries. . 

The recent deliberation at the NATO meet 
attended by Clinton as the President of the USA 
and exhibition of exasperation at the Organisation's 


Western concerns. Yeltsin is no longer a force. The 


headquarters by the East European countries, the 
latter desperately trying to save themselves from 
imminent attack and capture by the ultra-nationalist 
forces of Russia is a ruse; the reality is that they are 
afraid of the Communists and the like in Russia 
recapturing power at people’s will very soon, and 
consequently of a new power equation in the world. 
They want to maintain their national identity despite 
being Communists themselves which they have to 
today or tomorrow. The East European countries 
can remain neutral and join the non-aligned countries; 
the world will then be better than what it is today. 
Communists have never initiated any world war as 
yet; the Western imperialists have done and will do 
so for economic reasons in the immediate future; 
Marx is too briliant to be proved wrong. , 

The people of Russia should think seriously 
whether their immediate task is to throw out the 
IMF, World Bank .advisers, and to weed out 
intelligence agents parading as business people in 


people are now wiser to understand how they will 
tackle Zhirinovsky and others. 
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and retail transactions and prices will be set by 
„operators in the wholesale market. The Fils with 
financial muscles will then be able to influence the 
financial potential as well as control of Indian 
companies. 

This type of turbulence in the financial market is 
a consequence of the differential tax rate on capital 
gains which favours the Fils as compared to the 
national investors. But there are other equally 
serious. distortions produced by the recent tax 
pattern. The sharp tax differential between incomes 
from exports and manufacturing for domestic sales 
has become an instrument of money laundering, 
that is, converting illegal (unreported) income into 
legitimate income. This has happened in a devious 
manner, i 

Profits made from exports are exempt from tax 


while profits made.from domestic manufacturing are 
taxed at 40 per cent or more. This was done 


presumably to encourage exports. But the incentive _— 


has recently encouraged money laundering. Money, 
launderers accomplish their objective by simultan- 
eously exporting their high value items like floppies 
(as softwares) to their NRI friends and converting 
rupees into dollars through the havala market. The 
dollars are then transferred to the NRIs who 
purchase the exported items at inflated prices. 
Money launderers thus receive the dollars back as 
their legitimate income which is tax exempt. Since 
conversion (havala) cost of funds is 10-20 per cent 
and the tax saving on the national income is 40 per- 
cent or more, if is profitable to divert income from 
domestic sales to exports. it is estimated that about 
Rs 2000 crores of funds are laundered in a year 
through this route. 

This trend is buttressed by the large scale abuse 
of the system of value-based advance licences 
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(VABAL). Exporters over-invoice exports and the 
importers under-invoice imporis partly to take 
advantage of the VABAL incentives but mainly to 
bring back funds stashed away abroad. Such 


fraudulent invoicing is also done to cover illegal. 


trade in narcotics and smuggling. In any case, such 
fictitious accounting leads to serious errors in 
official statistics on imports and exports. Exports 
are overstated and imports are undersiated. It casts 
a shadow on the apparent improvement in the 
balance of payments. 

With the convertibility of the rupee on current 
account the havala market would be further deflated. 
That would reduce the cost of conversion and 
thereby further increase the profitability of the 
laundering operations. Such laundering would 
continue as long as tax differential between incomes 
from exports and domestic production continues. 

Recent changes in the tax pattern has created 
another peculiar situation. Reduction in customs 
duties has shrunk the revenue base of the Centre 
while reduction in income tax and excise tax have 
reduced the State's revenue. The Centre can still 
make up its loss through divesting public enterprises 
but the States do not have corresponding instrument 
to exploit. Land revenue is quite inelastic and the 
scope for raising the royalty of mines or irrigation 
rates is limited. Under these conditions reduction in 
income and excise taxes has rendered the devolution 
arrangement between the Centre and the States 
defunct. The old arrangement can no longer be 
sustained. A new revenue sharing arrangement will 
have to be devised. 

Over the last three years the government has 


—,, offered fiscal concessions and reduction in interest 


‘fates. But private investment (adjusted for price 


changes) has not increased. Industrial growth ‘is 
also less than two per cent, significantly lower than 
the pre-reform growth rate of eight per cent. Some 
analysts attribute this sluggishness of investment 
and industrial growth to those very fiscal and 
monetary policies which were supposed to boost 
investment. a 

Consider the effects of reduction in customs 
duties on capital goods. This measure was supposed 
to stimulate private investment by reducing the cost 
of imported capita! goods. But the results in practice 


‘are contrary to expectation. The imports of capital 


goods have indeed become cheaper than before. 
But they have failed to stimulate investment. They 
have adversely affected the demand for competing 


goods produced by domestic companies. As a 
result excess capacities have emerged in domestic 
industries which have, in turn, cut back their 
investment plans. 

The response of the importers has also been 


'. negative. As the RBI moved away from the tight 


money policy to stimulate investment, expectations 
of further reductions in interest rates were triggered. 
This encouraged postponement of project implemen- 
tation. 

Thus, the adversely affected domestic industries 
as well as the importers who received the benefits 
of cheap imports did not embark on new investment. 
This experience shows how the expectations of 
further concessions negate the policy objectives. 

The recent phase of easy money policy has also 
created a distortion in the money market. In a 
normal money market, long-term interest rates are 
higher than short-term interest rates. But recently 
long-term interest rates have become lower than 
interest rates on short-term borrowings. Conse- 
quently, many companies have used their long-term 
funds raised from the capital market through new 
issues for short-term purposes, for meeting working 
capital requirement. In a sense this trend reveals 
mismanagement of funds borrowed from financial 
institutions. When some companies are not able to 
renew their credit from banks they raise funds by 
floating new issues in a booming capital market with 
virtually no regulations and use those funds for 
working capital requirement. 

In his Budget speech, the Finance Minister has 
announced a further reduction in the long-term 
interest rates. An important purpose of this 
announcement seems to be to provide a “level 
playing field” to Indian investors. They are at a 
disadvantage vis-a-vis foreign investors who have 
access to credit at lower interest rates in the 
international money market. The proposed reduction 
in interest rates would obviously narrow down the 
interest disadvantage to Indian investors. But it is a 
moot question whether it will lead to real investment 
or to intesify misuse of funds. 

Can such distortions be corrected when the 
government is giving up policy instruments one 
after another and allowing the country’s institutions 
to be trampled by foreign capital? How much time 
will the market forces take to correct such 
distortions? And what will be the cost of adjustment? 
The policy-makers generally avoid facing such 
awkward questions. E 
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Kashmir after Geneva i. 


2 per 
{ 

ndia's striking diplomatic success at Geneva where the Pakistan-sponsored resolution 

at the UN Human Rights Commission meet had to be withdrawn by Islamabad at the 

last moment in the wake of pressure from all sections, notably the members of the 
European Community, and Iran and China in particular, has been greeted with a sense of 
satisfaction and relief by the entire political spectrum in India. Indeed, as has been noted in 
these columns earlier, the Government of India from the very outset forged a national 
consensus on the issue of defeating the Pakistani move that amounted to gross interference in 
India's internal affairs on the pretext of upholding “human rights” in Kashmir. This was most 
appropriate as it conveyed to the world at large that whatever the political differences within the 
parliamentary democratic set-up that India enjoys since independence, any external attempt to 
weaken or dismember India would only invite a united national response. Both the selection of 
the BJP stalwart, Atal Behari Vajpayee, the Leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha, as the 


"leader of the Indian delegation at the Geneva meet as well as the adoption of unanimous 


resolutions in both Houses of Parliament condemning the Pak designs in Kashmir and 
reiterating the status of the Kashmir Valley as an integral part of india projected on the global 
plane the national resolve to thwart any move against Indian unity. This invariably had a positive 
effect on the world community which intervened and forced Pakistan to desist from further steps 
to internationalise the Kashmir dispute at Geneva. 

The Geneva outcome has generated heated debates within Pakistan and there 1s no doubt 
that the Benazir Bhutto regime, with full indulgence from its patrons in Washington, has clearly 
overplayed the Kashmir card to the detriment of its national interest. Whatever the Islamabad 
authorities might emphasise—to bring out the “efficacy” oftheir campaign—the fact is that the 
participants at the Geneva meet were in no mood to denounce India on its human rights record 
in Kashmir and insisted that the question be dealt with by the concerned parties at the bilateral 
level. Sensing the mood, especially of the EC, the US too fell in line notwithstanding its inability 
to refrain from indulging in pinpricks to the irritation of India (on such questions as NPT besides 
Kashmir). The Indian delegation at Geneva was thus able to record a significant victory—the 
victory of transparency of a time-tested yet fallible democracy over the ulterior motives of a 
neighbour which till the other day was under Martial Law and where the specia! authority of the 
military establishment remains undiminished to this day despite the installation of democratic 
institutions and a parliamentary system of governance. 

Having registered this impressive success on the diplomatic front it is necessary for the 
Narasimha Rao Government to Jaunch a bold political initiative with the purpose of tackling in 
right earnest the domestic problem that the Kashmir situation represents. The external factor 
behind aggravation of the problem should never be lost sight of. Yet what needs to be realised 
is that essentially it is an internal issue, accentuated by the follies of successive Central 


(| inland Governments since the. early eighties. Thus it has to be dealt with politically as in any such 
Sng Popy a i problem there cannot be a military solution. With the established political parties having little 
Annual “As 200 credibility in Kashmir, it is necessary to talk to the militants. And who does not know that it is not 
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the Islamabad-backed Hizbul group interested in merging Kashmir with Pakistan to bolster the 
outmoded “two-nation theory” but the JKLF striving for Kashmir’s genuine independence which 
even today enjoys maximum popularity in the Valley in sifte of the Hizbul's enormous resources 





Asia > $60 
p Europe pak and arms courtesy the ISI? Only by opening such ne##rations with the perspective of granting 
* merka ' 


maximum possible autonomy within the Indian Union can a tangible step be taken towards a 
political settlement of the problem. 

Let the Indian political leadership display in the political arena the same sagacity which it 
was able to exhibit in the diplomatic field at Geneva. That could well pave the way for a historic 
breakthrough in Kashmir and thus further reinforce the edifice of our robust democracy. 
March 16 
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Constitution, ‘Political Process 


-and Judiciary- 


\ 


ARUN GHOSH 


he Supreme Court has-recently handed down 
T a landmark judgment which, for understand- 
able reasons, has been greeted with enthusiasm by 
spokesmen of the Government of India and by 
silence on the part of all others. Not being a jurist by 
profession or by training, it is both odd and 
awkward for me to adumbrate any views on the 
subject. The problem gets all the more complicated 
because one has only seen newspaper reports {The 
Times of India, New Delhi, March 12, 1994) and not 
a copy of the actual judgment. But having strongly 
criticised (in these columns) the decision of the 
Central Government to dismiss four State 
Governments run by the BJP (in UP, Rajasthan, 
Madhya. Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh) after the 
incidents of December 6, 1992, } feel that the least 
one can do is to raise certain general issues for 
debate and discussion. 

When the governments of the above four States 
were dismissed by a Presidential Order (under 
Article 356 of the Constitution), | had argued that 
there was every case for dismissing the UP 
Government, but no valid ground for dismissal of 
the other three. There was no threat to law and 
order in any of the three (concerned) States; and in 
fact, the law and order situation had worsened 
palpably .in two States under Congress-l rule, 
namely, Maharashtra and Gujarat. Not that that fact 
alone warranted their.dismissal, but then, there was 
no case for dismissing the other three. 

Two points may first be cleared up. First, the 
Supreme Court has not only ruled categorically in 
favour of the justiciability of Presidential Orders 
under Article 356 of the Constitution, Justice Pandian 
has in fact stated that 

Power under Article 356 should be sparingly used ... 

Otherwise the frequent use of this power and its exercise 

are likely to disturb the constitutional balance. (The Times 

of India, op. cit) 

Secondly, the argument one heard from govern- 
ment spokesmen (before the Supreme Court 
judgment)—that the sound defeat of the BJP in the 
recent elections to the Statg Govenments of UP, 
Madhya Pradesh and Himac¥&! Pradesh validates 


the decision to dismiss the erstwhile governments— 





has no merit whatsoever. In fact, there would be no 
justification for following the example of 1977 and 
1980 in future, no matter what kind of landslide 
victory a party (or a combination of parties) secures 
in parliamentary elections. The fact that public 
opinion or public perception may change before the 
expiry of the five-year term of a government—be it 
at the Centre or in any State—does not imply that 
the said government should be dismissed. There is, 
as it happens, no provision for “recall” of any 
elected representative 19 Parliament or State 
Legislatures. 

In fact, the wisdom of the Central Government) 
cannot be taken for granted, for the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the imposition of President's Rule in 
Nagaland in 1988, and in Karnataka and Meghalaya 
in 1989, was unconstitutional. That is a sobering 
thought. 

Let us then examine the crux of the’ issue: that 
secularism being “a basic feature. of the Constitution”, 
acts of a State Government which are calculated to 
subvert or sabotage secularism as enshrined in the 
Constitution, can lawfully be deemed to give rise to a 
situation in which the government of the State cannot be 
carried on in accordance with the provisions of the 

Constitution. (The Times of India, op.cit) 

One does not know what precise evidence was 
tendered to the Surpéme Court specifically in the 
above context. The general argument one heard 
allround was the since the RSS (and similar) cadres 
were part of the BUP, the said party can be deemed* 
to be against secular values. í 

Now, this raises ticklish issues. First, the Govern- 
ment of India has no hesitation—when it suits the 
government—in making Atal Behari Vajpayee (of 
the BJP) the leader of an official delegation to 
Geneva at the session.of the UN Commission on 
Human Rights; and. Vajpayee—a good person— 
happens to be tne (BJP) Leader of the Opposition 
in Parliament. What, then, are we talking about? 
Secondly, Rajasthan has now returned a BJP 
Government to power (though with a thinner 
majority). Does the Supreme Court judgment imply 
that the BJP Government in Rajasthan can (or 
should) be dismissed by the Centre again? 

Let me. state categorically that | am, in principle, 
opposed to many of the tenets of the BJP. But | 
believe that in a democracy, we should activate and 
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rely on the political process. Indeed, that process 
brought about the downfall of the BJP in the States 
of UP, Madhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh, 
Rand to its victory in Rajasthan. 

| also believe that the practice of invoking Article 
356 of the Constitution for the dismissal of State 
Governments is much abused. The mere fact that 
Article 356 has been invoked (by the Centre) as 
many as 90 times so far (The Times of india, 
op.cit}, should make us wary. Hopefully, the 
Supreme Court judgment would have that effect in 
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the future. 

Perhaps the Constitution needs to be amended, 
and the facility of dismissal of State Governments 
made more difficult to apply, with rigorous, better 
defined criteria. In any case, increasingly, we seem 
to be distrusting the political prdcess. The seemingly 
undue haste shown by the Government of India to 
ratify the reformed GATT a year before the deadline, 
before a full debate in Parliament on the issue, is 
one example of this tendency. All this does not 
augur well for the development of democratic 
traditions. 





A Recipe for Stagflation 


DEEPAK NAYYAR 


he Union Budgets of the recent past possess 

two.characteristics which are new. First, there 
is a conscious attempt to transform the Budget into 
a marketable product, so that its packaging rather 
than its substance determines perceptions in the 
media and among the influential. Second, the 
arithmetic of the Budget can no longer be accepted 
at its face value because overestimated revenues 
and underestimated expenditures mean that actual 
outcomes turn out to be very different. Unfortunately, 
there is no equivalent of a trade descriptions act 
which would protect the consumer, in this case the 
citizen, from being misled. 

The Budget for 1994-95 provides ample support 
for both these propositions. Resources have been 
mobilised on a large scale, prior to the Budget, 
through increases in administered prices which are 
astimated to yield more than Rs 4000 crores, white 

Bfc sharp increase in passenger fares and freight 
charges announced by the Railways would fetch 
another Rs 1000 crores. Such price hikes are 

=botind to fuel inflation and hurt the silent poor. The 
Budget itself emphasises structural reform, be it 
«convertibility of the rupee or rationalisation of the 
tax system, combined with tax cuts worth Rs 4800 

«crores, These attributes would be interest to, and 

Benefit, the vocal rich. 

_ The credibility of the Budget is low. The revised 
-estimates for 1993-94 diverge substantively from the 
Wudget estimates presented a year ago. The revenue 
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shortfall is Rs 8100 crores while the expenditure 
overrun is Rs 12,500 crores. The fiscal deficit is Rs 
21,600 crores larger and the revenue deficit is Rs 
16,400 crores more than the original estimates. Such 
huge divergences are unprecedented. Consequenily, 
the fiscal deficit which was estimated at 4.7 per cent 
of the GDP would now be 7.3 per cent of the GDP. 
whereas the revenue deficit which was estimated at 
2.4 per cent of the GDP would now be 4.2 per cent 
of the GDP. A repeat performance is probable in 
1994-95. 

There will, once again, be a shortfall in revenues. 
The concessions in the sphere of direct taxes add 
up to a revenue loss As 2500 crores while the 
reduction in customs duties would cost the exchequer 
another As 2300 crores. The Finance Minister has 
simply assumed away the revenue foregone 
(estimated at Rs 4100 crores net of taxes imposed) 
in the pious hope tht rationalisation of the tax 
structure would compensate through buoyant 
revenues. This faith in the Laffer proposition, that 
lower tax rates lead to higher revenues, is touching, 
for it is not borne out by experience anywhere. The 
notion that lower tax rates would somehow improve 
tax compliance without better administration and 
stricter enforcement is at best wishful thinking and 
at worst manipulative arithmetic. Similarly, given 
recent experience, an overrun in expenditure is 
almost certain. This is partly because the provisions 
in the expenditure Budget may not be adequate in 
the sphere of deffice, subsidies and some 
components of non-Plan ‘expenditure such as index- 
linked DA payments, as’ well as the fact that an 
expenditure control system does not exist. What is 
more, assembly elections are due in several States 
later in the year. Populism may make matters 


an 


worse. 

It is, then, plausible to Suggest that during 1994- 
95 the revenue may be Rs 4000 crores less than 
estimated and expenditure may be Rs 5000 crores 
more than estimated. Thus, the fiscal deficit would 
not be six per cent of the GDP as claimed, but at 
least seven per cent. Even worse, the revenue 
deficit estimated at 3.6 per cent of the GDP would 
be more than four per cent. These are but 
symptoms. The real malaise is that the macro- 
economics of this Budget is Suspect. Indeed, it 
bears an uncanny resemblance to the profligacy of 
the late 1980s which landed the government in a 
fiscal mess and the economy in a debt crisis. 


+ 


BUDGETS can be prudent and wise. only if they 
Preserve macro-economic balances which, in turn, 
create an environment that is conducive to economic 
growth and price stability. The latest Budget reveals 
mounting imbalances in the fiscal system which are 
bound to accentuate the macro-economic disequili- 
brium even before the Process of stabilisation is 
complete. This can only fuel inflationary pressures 
or strain the balance of payments, as in the recent 
past, and disrupt the process of growth. The 
mounting fiscal deficit, which would increases gross 
borrowings of the government, is bad news, 
irrespective of whether it is met by monetary- 
financing or debt-financing. Insofar as it means 
more borrowing from the Reserve Bnk of India, it 
would fuel monetary expansion. Insofar as it means 
more borrowing from the capital market it would 
compound the increase in internal public debt. The 
higher interest rates now offered on government 
securities and a reduced reliance on borrowing from 
the RBI would lead to lan exponential increase in 
the burden of interest payments on the exchequer, 


We have learnt from experience that this can only _ 


mortgage the future. 


The burgeoning revenue deficit represents the . 


worst kind of fiscal laxity. For it was the revenue 
deficit, which als 2.7 per cent of the GDP in 
the second half of the 1980s, that was the root 
cause of the fiscal crisis. The revenue deficit 
remained almost unchanged at 2.6 per cent of the 
GDP in 1991-92 and 1992-93 despite the reduction 
in the fiscal deficit. That was problematic enough. 
But the same revenue deficit; has climbed to 4.2 per 
cent of the GDP in 1993-94,without any prospect of 
a reduction in 1994-95, Ba other words, the 
government would continue to borrow more than 
four per cent of the.GDP to finance its consumption 
expenditure. In an ideal world, there should be a 
revenue surplus large enough to finance capital 


expenditure on defence and in the social secto! 
where there are no tangible returns, so ‘th 
borrowing is used only to finance investme 
expenditure that yields a future income flow to ‘tt 
exchequer. It needs neither Micawber’s equatic 
nor an economist's equation to conclude that 
fiscal regime which borrows to support consumptic 
expenditure is simply not sustainable; commc 
sense is enough. 

It is being argued by the Finance Ministry that v 
should not worry about government deficits becaus 
the expansionary Budget would revive growt! 
There is a serious flaw in this argument. Deficits, i 
themselves, do not create growth. Indeed, deficit 
that finance consumption expenditure of goverr 
ments can stimulate’ real economic activity onl 
where underutilised capacities are attributable to ; 
lack of effective demand. In economies such a 
India, characterised by structural rigidities am 
supply constraints; deficit financing of consumptior 
expenditure may simply lead to inflation. It is only 
deficits are used to finance investment that growtt 
is possible. The crucial thing is to increase 
investment, not so much for the sake of generatinc 
effective demand but for the sake of accelerating 
capacity creation to ensure-a rapid growth in output. 
It would also induce a demand expansion in the 
Short-term and ease supply constraints in the 
medium-term. The Budget, it appears, has ‘done 
Precious little for investment, which declines in real 
terms, however’ we measure ‘it. The provision for 


Capital expenditure in the Central Plan and in 


f Central’ assistance for State Plans—perhaps the 


best aggregate measure of resources allocated to 
finance public investment—contracts by six per cent 


_ In nominal terms, Rs 19,672 crores to Rs 18,520 


crores, so that the decline would be substantial in 
real terms. <i 

These cuts in public investment are bound id 
constrain the supply responses of the economy in 
the medium-term. The problem may be accentuated 
because evidence available in India, both from the 
past and from the present, suggests that public 
investment crowds-in rather than crowds-out private 
investment. It is futile to expect that cuts in direct 
taxes would stimulate private investment. This 
naive expectation, implicit in Reaganomics, is not 
even validated by experience in the United States. 

In my view, the macro-economics underlying the» 
Budget is cavalier at one level and flawed aime 
another level. It is bound to deepen the fiscal crisis. 
It cannot stimulate growth. It would almost certainly- 
spur inflation. Indeed, without fundamental correcti- 
ves, the medium-term Prospect may be stagflation. Bam 


í (Courtesy: The Times of Indiay 
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Wages of Manmohanomics 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


n the spate of comments on the Budget that 
has deluged the country in the very first week 
Since its presentation in Parliament, one comes 
across'a strange criticism that Dr Manmohan 


Singh’s contribution may be good politics but bad 


economics. 

This indeed is a very superficial view of the 
Finance Minister's budgetary exercise. The Budget 
for any government, particularly a democratically 
elected government, has to -reflect its political 
priorities. There could be no question about that. 
Many of our pundits look upon economics as if it is 
were science. They forget that it’s called Political 


‘Economy. There could be no economic policy with-. 


out politicat origin, nor can it be bereft of a political 
target. Why blame Manmohan Singh? The President 
of the United States or the Prime Minister of Japan 
or the Chancellor of Germany cannot think of a 
budget of his government which is immunised from 
politics. 

In fact, when Dr Manmohan Singh initiatied the 
new policy reforms, the main thrust of his critics 
was not against liberalisation of controls and 
modernisation of the obsolescent parts of the 
economy but that he permitted himself to be seen 
surrendering to the politics of the Fund-Bank. As an 
individual, he had of course the right to quick- 
change from the politics of the South Commission 
in which he had been deeply involved, to the politics 

f the World Bank. But the resentment was over the 
WW ection whether the government had the mandate 
to go in wholesale for the World Bank's Structural 
Adjustment Programme which certainly is laced 
with its own political line thereby abondoning the 
long-held strategy of Mixed Economy which was 
born out of the long political experience of this 
country. 

- it is obvious that the euphoria which was 
whipped up by the Manmohan brigade with ready 
backing from the Fund-Bank bosses for the Bank's 
Structural Adjustment Programme has been tapering 
out. This is due to mainiy to the political realities of 


this country, and the learned Doctor of our Finance - 


Minister has had to learn this politics the hard way. 
One does not have to be a trained economist to 
detect that on two major counts, our Finance 
Minister could not keep his word with the World 


Bank masters. He had promised them that he would 
end the subsidies on a number of items of 
necessity, but the subsidies have been kept. 
Secondly, he had made a public statement during a 
Fund-Bank meeting at Bangkok that he would 
enforce the so-called Exit Policy. But uptil now he 
could not do that. Why? Because of the veto of the 
politics of this country. It may be worth recalling in 
this context that at the very initial stage, some of 
the Finance Ministers boys used to talk about the 
wastage of funds over the anti-poverty programmes, 
not realising the political compulsions that tay 
behind those programmes. It is also known that the 
Finance Ministry was far from happy when the 
Prime Minister announced on August 15 last year a 
couple of such programmes. But he soon gulped 
his objection and this time began his Budget speech 
with fulsome homage to “the inspiring leadership” 
of the Prime Minister. Herein comes the political 
adroitness of our Finance Minister. He has not 
deserted from his subservience to his Fund-Bank 
mentors, but he has had to ensure his political 
survival as well. Fidelity to intellectual integrity 
counts for very little in such cases. 

The Budget reflects this political hotchpotch—the 
commandments of the Bank and the imperatives of 
the reality on the ground. As a lay observer who is 
unfamiliar with the intricacies of a budget, one could 
detect the stamp of the Fund-Bank politics in drastic 
lowering of the import duties and the persistence in 
the insane policy of disinvestment of even flourishing 
public secter undertakings even after its scandalous 
mishandling last year. The Finance Minister has 
argued that the cut in the customs duties are meant 
to help the indigenous industrialists, but would it not 
on a much bigger scale help to pave the way for the 
giant multinationals to invade and capture the 
burgeoning Indian market? Incidentally, the drastic 
lowering of customs tariff is demanded by the 
Dunkel proposals for the new GATT. 

Dr Manmohan Singh's standing as a sound 
economist has been baglly tarnished by his admission 
that his calculation last year of the fiscal deficit in 
this years Budget would be 4.7 per cent of the 
GDP, had gone wrong as this would mount now to 
7.3 per cent, and this too after having sneaked in a 
Budget-eve hike of administered prices of cereals, 
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fuels, freights and fares amounting to nearly Rs 
6000 crores. The actual financial deficit is thus 


much higher than what the Finance Minister admitted, ` 


that is 7.3 per cent. There has been no explanation 
from the Finance Minister why and how his elaborate 
estimates have gone wrong, and this covers both 
revenue receipts and revenue deficit. No convincing 
explanation has been offered by the Finance 
Minister and his so-called bright boys, why with all 
the incentives the industrial sector has so much of 
sluggishness, particularly the capital goods sector 
has an appallingly negative record. A competent 
Finance Minister is expected to forecast such 
. happenings. Was it that the Finance Ministry was 
hiding the ugly face of its economic reforms, or that 
it was incompetent enough of not being able to 
anticipate these? Much is made of our agricultural 
sector, but one has to note the fall in the public and 
private investment in agriculture. And economists 
have calculated that the per capita availability of 
food was more in 1991 than in 1993, and prices 
lower. With six successive good monsoons, who 
can guarantee a seventh? And if the monsoon does 
not bring its bounty this year, discontent will spill 
over to turbulence, bringing disaster for the 
government. Is this not a rather precaroius 
perspective for any government? And such a dismal 
chilling prospect has been the result of the mess-up 
created by the mismanagement of those in charge 
of the economy. For three years the Finance 
Minister has got blank cheque support from the 
Prime Minister and his government. And at the end 
of it one finds that the government has virtually fost 
control of the economy. Inflation’ figures are 
ominously rising week by week, while there is no 
discipline brought into the government's approach 
to the economy. The lowering of import duties 
coupled with tax relief offered to the corporate 
sector can only bring down the revenue. The 
Finance Ministry’s assurance that the simplification 
of the tax structure. itself will help to augment the 
government revenue to get over the deficit, carries 
little conviction with the public. 


+ 


THE tragedy of Manmohan, Singh is that he has 
landed himself in a fiasco and has brought the 
country to the verge of a dipaster by relying totally 
on the Fund-Bank prescription. This hurt the self- 
respect of the country while it has brought a 
veritable chaos in our economic structure. Growth 
through export is aimed at with such thoughtless 
irresponsibility that it has no future whatsoever in an 


international environment of acute protectionism 
allround. Trade discrimination is openly practised 
through conditionalities which are patently non-* 
economic. Perhaps the realisation of such a grim 
prospect led Narasimha Rao to return to the basics 
of the Mixed Economy in his presentation at the 
Davos Forum. Manmohan Singh has gone too far in 
his commitments to the Fund-Bank bosses to 


_reflect this in the Budget. He has dismantled the 


controls of the Mixed Economy which could be 
maintained without returning to the licence-permit 
raj and for him and his team to change over is 
practically out of question. Hence, the economy is 
today left in a state of drift that is reminiscent of the, 
near-anarchy of the late eighties. A : 
Looking back, one can say that a wise Finance 
Minister in 1991 might have gone for a heavy 
borrowing to get over the BoP crisis, as Indira 
Gandhi borrowed ten years earlier from the IMF. As~ 
for the Structural Adjustment, he would have relied 
on the experience of four decades of mixed 
economic planning to evolve our own version of 
liberalisation instead of copycat borrowing from the 
World Bank. Dr Manmohan Singh at least should be 
aware of the havoc that the World Bank’s Structural 


‘Adjustment Programme has brought over the 


economies of other countries where jt could burrow 
in. We have a whole host of finest economists who 
could have been mobilised to design the 
modernisation of our economy. Instead of that, he 
relied on the Fund-Bank certified team of smart 
alecs who have landed the economy in this mess 
as the Budget reflects. 

Objectively, the situation was mature for a 
serious in-depth review of our economy when 
Manmohan Singh was installed as the Financg 
Minister in 1971. Apart from the BoP problem, thi 
onset of the crisis of the economy as a whole could 
be discerned. The key objective with which the 
planning process was started in the early fifties 
particularly with. the Second Plan, namely, the 
objective of growth with social justice, had been 


.. given up, and it was the right. moment for a 


nationwide rethinking on the whole question of 
development, with the added input of such new 
issues as the protection of environment and the 
rising expectations of regional and ethnic entities. 
Instead of taking up this challenge, Manmohan 
Singh allowed the World Bank lobby to exploit the 
BoP difficulty to hijack the economy and force it into 
the Fund-Bank straitjacket of Structural Adjustment 
Programme. A far-seeing economist in Manmohan 


(Continued on page 32> 
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A High-Risk Gamble 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 


Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 
nineteen six result happiness. Annual income twenty 
Pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, 
result misery. ' 

Charles Dickens in David Copperfield 


meme he wise words of Micawber make sound 
T. common sense. But it would appear that they 
do not form a good enough guideline for those who 
‘rule over the economic destiny of the nation. The 
one overwhelming and indisputable fact about Dr 
\Manmohan Singh's Budget for 1994-95—and this 
has to be admitted by the proponents of liberalisation 
Bs well as by the apologists of socialism—is the 
size of the deficit. 
In 1993-94 the Budget estimate of the fiscal 
deficit was set at 4.7 per cent of the gross domestic 
product, in absolute terms Rs 369.59 billion. This 
has scared at the end of the financial year to Rs 
585:51 billion which is 7.3 per cent of the GDP. 
This by itself makes nonsense of the entire 
budgetary exercise. What in earth's name is the use 
‘of a budget, the purpose of six months of elaborate 
work by experts and bureaucrats, when there is 
such a gap between the estimate and the reality? 
Not daunted by this, the Finance Minister and his 
‘team have made a calculation of the fiscal deficit for 
1994-95. It is to be As 549.15 billion, six per cent of 
he GDP. The Finance Minister expressed his 

ae that the deficit would not go haywire this 
time round. 

The explanation offered by the government 
economists is that they are fully cognisant of the 
deficit and its inherent dangers. But since they felt 
that the economy was “not overheated” (the quoted 
words are ‘those of the Finance Secretary, Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia, speaking on Doordarshan in a 
post-Budget discussion) they could take a one off 
risk with the deficit. ; 

The logical assumption which underpins such 
„optimism is that the generous incentives provided to 
*growth will compensate for the deficit. It is the hope 
of the government that industry will respond 

handsomely ‘to the conducive atmosphere being 
created for investment and production, and thereby 


` Stop the economy from Spiralling inflation. 


Making a Budget is a scientific exercise. 
Projections, estimates and forecasts which are part 
and parcel of budget-making have necessarily to be ` 
based on hard facts and not on crystal gazing. In 


this context, it is worth quoting a part of Dr Singh's 


Budget speech. 

In an overview of the economy's performance he 
Said: 

The slow growth of industry in 1993-94 is a matter of 

concer and is largely due to the sluggishness of the 

capital goods sector... The slower pace of industrial recovery 

in 1993-94 led to a shortfall in revenues and various 

expenditures have also -exceeded .budget estimates. The 

slippage in the fiscal deficit in 1993-94 has been less 

damaging than might have been the case ordinarily, mainly 
- because of the existence of sizeable idle industrial capacity 

and tow investment levels. 

in other words, despite the inauguration of a new 
era of liberalisation, despite delicensing and the 
removal of prohibitions on foreign investments in 
three successive ’ budgets, industry has failed to 
respond adequately. There is, therefore, no empirical 
basis to the expectation that industry will perform in 
the way the government economists are expecting 
it to perform. Yet, the turnaround of the economy 
and the management of the deficit is being hinged 
on the performance of industry. ` 

It is ironic that on the Finance Minister's own 
admission, in the previous year the huge deficit did 
less damage than it should have precisely because 
of the low level of industrial activity and investment. 

The most important words in the above passage 
of Dr Singh’s speech are “various expenditures 
have also exceeded budget estimates”. This 
Statement should go into the dictionaries as one of 
the classic examples of fudging. In the remarkable 
euphemism ‘various expenditures” is deliberately 
concealed multitudinous sins. In this statement, his 
politician person has got the better of Dr Singh’s 
identity as an econormft. 
- Dr Singh has to seek cover under this kind of 
vagueness because one of the major component of 
the “various expenditures” is government largesse. 
To strengthen his political power and to gain 
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- expenditure of this kind in the ~Budget. 


a 


popular support, the Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, announced during 1993-94 a number of 
schemes involving the payment of large sums of 
money to Muslims, women and to members of 
Parliament. 

Such munificence is always the consequence of 
political expediency. It is a fundamental feature of 
political culture in india that political leaders strive to 
stay in political power through the promise of 
monetary gains to preserve or expand their support 
base. In a Crisis they know of no other alternative 
save to draw on the national exchequer. Successive 
Prime Ministers have played at this game and 
Narasimha Rao is no exception. Pampering the 
electorate may be good politics but it does not 
make for good economics, 

By definition it is impossible to estimate ad hoc 
It is 
important, however, that in his entire budget speech 
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there was’ not a single reference to increa 
government expenditure. There was not eve 
rhetorical flourish to suggest that this was a crt 
factor in reducing’ deficit estimates to a joke. 
structural reforms in the economy will be vi: 
without fiscal rectitude on the part of the governm 
_ The entire programme of economic reform w 
Dr Singh has been championing can be jeopard 
if the government is not prudent with its liber 
Reckless government expenditure adds to 
deficit and makes the economy unstable by pus! 
the government into debt and through inflation. 

Instability necessarily detracts investors anc 
reduces the level of economic activity. Dr Sing 
thus riding a vicious cycle. Unless he can -cor 
the deficit, which he has manifestly failed to do 
cannot reasonably expect investment to rise 
the economy to take an upward turn. 

To be fair to Dr Singh it must be admitted thal 
is not just an economist. He is also a member ı 
particular political party and a Minister appointec 
Narasimha Rao. His economic reasoning hits 
limits at the political expediency his Prime Mini: 
has chosen to follow. The budget which Dr Si 
has drawn up cannot of neccessity be even 
implicit critique of his political leader. Between 
economics he learnt and practises and his polit 
leader falls the fong and irreconcilable shadow 
fiscal deficit. 

The political context left Dr Singh with no ot 
choices except to gamble and hope. If the mons 
winds in the middle of the year do not work to 
Singhs favour, the economy will be jin 
Stranglehold of inflation and stagnation. Bud 
making is no longer a scientific exercise bu 
gamble with the rains. 

It is said that John Maynard Keynes as 
bursar of King’s College, Cambridge played 
stock market and transformed the college financ 
It is highly unlikely, however, that Keynes wo 
have gambled with the resources of the natio 
exchequer. 

God does not play with dice, Albert Einstein v 
very fond of saying. Politicians frequently do, so! 
thrive and some do not. Dr Singh, alas, is a train 
economist with impeccable credentials who t 
chosen to keep the company of politicians and F 
thus been drawn to the roulette table. 


(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 
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Exercise in Non-Budgetting 


SATYA NARAIN 


a he Union Budget for 1994-95, presented to 

T. Parliament on February 28, has predictably 
evoked a mixed response. While its manifestly 
populist proposals like raising the exemption limit of 
taxable income for direct tax assessees and increase 
in subsidies for foodgrains and fertlisers have been 
widely welcomed, the burgeoning deficit, both 
revenue and fiscal, has almost universally been 
rated as a minus point. As the initial euphoria over 
the Budget’s softness subsides and its long and 
short-term implications become clearer, its politico- 
economic complexion is also increasingly attracting 

tention. And rightly too, for no Budget can be 
treated as merely an exercise in disoriented 
accountancy. As a rule, it reflects an economic and 
social philosophy and political imperatives or 
compulsions, both internal and external, the policy- 
makers are faced with at the time of its framing. As 
such, it is aimed at serving a set of objectives 
determined by a complexity of factors . nd on how 
correctly or otherwise its framers have understood 
them. it is not unlikely that those incharge of 
budget-making, both politicians and bureaucrats, 
may mistake the trees for the wood and instead of 
attacking a problem at its. roots may opt for a 
solution that will complicate it even further. Not 
economic wizardry but a proper social outlook and 
political acumen are needed to prevent them from 
taking to a wrong track. 

'_ Viewed in this perspective, the Budget for the 
‘coming fiscal year is not one the Union Finance 
Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, can be proud ^f. It 
shows him in poor light both as an economic 
administrator and as a perceptive observer of the 
national and international economic scene although 
it is precisely on these counts that he has acquired 
an eminence few of his predecessors, not excluding 
even the ‘renowned C.D. Deshmukh and T.T. 
Krishnamachari, could claim. The very fact that the 
Budget leaves both the revenue and fiscal deficits 
as a percentage of the Gross Domestic Product as 
high asit was three years back when the present 
Finance Minister had assumed office is proof 
enough of his incompetence in this reenect. As 
several economic analysts have already pointed 
‘out, a deficit of this magnitude testifies to a total 
collapse of the Finance Minister's macro-economic 


stabilisation strategy. If a yawning gap of this order 
between the government's receipts and expenditure 
was the reason for undertaking this highly rated 
exercise how, one wondets, can its continuance at 
this level be reckoned as its vindication? Rather, it 
is a signal that the strategist himself should 
gracefully quit the scene or atleast humbly concede 
that the recipe did not have the vaunted alchemic 
quality attributed to it. Since the recipe’s other major 
ingredient, namely, stemming of the inflationary 
pressures, has also not been achieved, he is left 
with no ground whatever to continue swearing by it. 

The Finance Ministers defence for this fiscal 
recklessness is that the economy having had the 
benefit of his structural adjustment measures over 
three years is ripe for this supply side strategem to 
give it a filip. What is more, a 13 billion dollar 
foreign exchange reserve and 22 million tonne food 
stock provide it with enough cushion to counter the 
threat an uncovered fiscal gap, even of over Rs 
57,000 crores, can pose to its stability and prospects 
for growth. Furthermore, the reduction in customs 
duties on imports of machinery and components as 
also raw materials and a lot of unutilised capacity in 
industry have provided the right conditions for it to 
prosper ang the incremental output will neutralise 
the ill-effects of the voluminous deficit. However, as 
a number of eminent economists have stated, 
neither of these calculations of the Finance Minister 
have a firm basis in the situation on the ground. 

A good part of the external reserve consists of 
short-term ‘hot’ money which can slip away the 
moment interest rates in Western Europe or the US 


. firm up. Nor will the ‘buoyancy’ in exports earnings 


be sustainable if protectionism gains ground in the 
importing countries of which the possibility cannot 
be ruled out. The US decision to invoke Super 301 
in respect of Japan points to the pitfalls that lie 
ahead in this field. As for the tariff cuts helping the 
indigenous industry in raising its production, the net 
effect may, in fact, be the opposite. Although a few 
industries, heavily “dependent on imported 
components and raw materials, may benefit, the 
industrial sector overall may suffer because of a 
freer inflow of foreign goods, particularly heavy 
machinery and equipment. The food stock, likewise, 
will not be of much help if the rain gods, who have 
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been unusually kind successively for four years, 
chose to be less benevolent in this or the next year. 
It is, therefore, on a precarious base that the 
Finance Minister has built his edifice of hopes and it 
is hardly prudent on his part to indulge in this 
brinkmanship. 


+ 


THE failure of the Finance Minister's stabilisation 
strategy has been attributed by some analysis to an 
irrational sequencing of his economic reform 
programme. According to them, he should have 
refrained from linking this Strategy with that of 
structural adjustment which formed the other plank 
of the reform package. He should have, in fact, 
Stabilised the economy at home before embarking 
on the liberalisation process. Here too, external 
liberalisation should have followed rather than 
preceded restructuring within the country, because 
thus alone could the indigenous industry have 
attained the capacity to face competition from 
abroad. Even the “Asian Tigers”, who are presented 
as a model for the restructuring strategy, had 
exercised this care and it did not make sense for Dr 
Singh to lose sight of this crucial importance of a 
Proper sequencing of the two programmes. Nor 
` have these countries or China been averse to State 
intervention, wherever necessary, to ensure that 
liberalisation, while Promoting growth, also takes 
care of the other vital aspects of development like 
those of a balanced progress in all sectors and 
safeguarding the interests-of the poorer sections, in 
other words, it does not widen disparities and leave 
the poor to the wolves. 

But this explanation, although plausible, does not 
mean that a wrong sequencing of the reforms 
programme was the sole reason for the Budget 
being so glaringly an exercise in non-budgetting—a 
mere accounting of finances with scant attention 
paid to either their needs of the economy or the 
extent’to which the existing, and even more, the 
developing international situation can help meet 
them. Even though political compulsions at home 
have compelled the Finance Minister to provide for 
larger allocations for some social sectors and 
infrastructural facilities, and also subsidies for 
foodgrains and fertilisers, the fact that the 
development outlay in re ~terms even shows a 
decline negates whatever‘positive construction one 
could put on the measures. The same is true of the 
Finance Minister's announcement about setting up 
a Technology Development Corporation which, in 
the absence of any significant effort to prevent the 
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inflow of high-cost foreign technology at the cost o 
indigenously developed knowhow, is at’ best ar 
exercise in tokenism. That the Finance Minister has 
been obliged to take even these half-hearted Steps 
and also defer framing of an ‘exit’ policy for public 
sector and other enterprises testifies to the strengtt 
of the national sentiment on the subjects. With ¢ 
long tradition of resistance to pressures for making 
the country a haven for freebooters, the people wili 
not easily tolerate a distortion of the historical 
process initiated at the time of independence. They 
will assert themselves and ensure that even so 
intrepid a protagonist of a contrary approach as Dr 
Singh does not go overboard in subverting it to 
serve some foreign or indigenous vested interests. 
The Finance Minister's flawed understanding of 
the national requirements and pusillanimity in raising 
sufficient revenue to meet them (he has, in -fact, 
chosen to forego as much as Rs 4800 crores of the 
existing revenue) is matched by his lack ò 
comprehension of the external economic trends 
which, if understood properly, can help provide 
considerable elbow room for this country to 
restructure its economy in tune with its own 
economic evolution rather than with a standardised 
policy package handed out by motivated foreign aid 
givers. These trends point to a growing conflict 
between the economic giants, principally the US, 
the European Community and Japan, with ever- 
changing equations between them and the 
developing countries whom they would want to 
cultivate to further their interests. This provides both 
greater manoeuvrability for the developing countries 
and increased opportunities for them to bargain for 
better terms for their trade and collaboration 
internationally. As China's example testifies, 
‘globalisation’ if pursued as an instrument to raisġ 
productivity at home and secure better terms 
externally can be made immensely useful for a 
developing country. Bereft of this attribute and. 
turned merely into a cover, for opening the country 
to inroads by outside interests it will become a 
noose around its neck. The Budget, with all the» 
economic wizardry that is supposed to have gone- 
into its making, is clearly of the second genre. Witham 
all its “softness” in terms of imposts, it forebodes amm 
hard time for the people. That a Prime Minister who 
in his address at the World Economic Forum ine 
Davos a few weeks back had pooh-poohed the ideaumy 
of an uncritical acceptance of a readymade formulas 
coming from thousands of miles has’ endorsed this. 
approach is indeed a tragedy especially whenum 
neither the national potential for growth nor the 
international environment warranted it. l ad 
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T he burden of loyalty can be shattering. The 
LE country’s ruling party does not quite know 
how to escape from its specific burden. The annual 
budgetary exercises for the last three years reflect 
this state of incapacitation. 
in the mid-eighties a Prime Minister was 
catapulted into power because his mother, the then 
incumbent head of government, was brutally 
assassinated. The sympathy vote for the son was 
of extraordinary dimensions. 
The son was much impressed by the size of his 
electoral-triumph, much exceeding what his mother 
or for that matter his grandfather had ever achieved. 
pigo: altogether unreasonably, he concluded he had 
a total mandate from the people to change the face 
of this country, 

This young Prime Minister had until then led a 
sheltered existence and was attuned to Western 
modes and manners. He had little perception of 
Indian economic realities. Why the poor were 
considered so important in the overall scheme of 
things when their command over purchasing power 
had a minor impact was a riddle he was unable to 
solve. a ° š 

That did not deter him. He set up his own 
alternative hypotheses and doled out prescriptions 
on their basis. The fad of looking after the poor, 
alongwith such other whims and fancies as moribund 
socialism and the maintenance of an incompetent 

=public sector, had to be discarded. 
So too worth getting rid of was the obsession 
mwith self-reliant growth. The country must be 
opened up and its economy modernised. Controls 
«were to be off, foreign capital had to be absorbed, 
and the technological base of both agriculture and 
wndustry had to transformed.on the basis of state of 
he art knowhow. =~ 

Luxury imports, luxury production and luxury 
sonsumption must form an important part of the bill 
ot fare. The use of such goods did good for the 
«pirit of the entrepreneurial classes. However, as 
mnbridied imports of capital, technology, spares and 

ixury articles depended upon availability of foreign 
exchange, a bit of a problem arose. 

if there is a will, there is a way. Exports at that 
moment were not adequate to earn the requisite 

reign exchange to cover the cost of enlarged 


Burden of Loyalty 


ASHOK MITRA 


imports. Contributions from migrant workers overseas 
apart, the only major source of foreign exchange 
had to be external borrowings. The young Prime 
Minister was so advised by his administrative 
advisers, most of whom also happened to be his 
personal advisers. 

The country had till that point of time followed 
relatively prudent monetary and, fiscal policies. Its 
external credit rating was, therefore, excellent. Why 
not borrow from foreign commercial banks the bulk 
of the foreign exchange that was needed? The 
young Prime. Minister had one remarkable personal 
attribute, he could take decision in double quick 
time. He straightaway proceeded to run up huge 
import bills financed by heavy borrowings. 

The enormous foreign loans contracted resulted 
in bulging debt-service obligations. In the course of 
the five years this Prime Minister was in office the 
nation’s foreign debt jumped five times. 

incompetent administration and financial corruption 
added to the nation's discontent. During the last 
year of his tenure, in a desperate bid to win another 
term, he resorted to large scale imports of essential 
articles as well, including foodgrains, oilseeds and 
sugar... These transactions necessitated further 
emergency borrowings on a short-term basis, with 
repayments falling due within the next couple of 
years. 

But the young Prime Minister could not win the 
democratic elections a second time. He went out. 
The administration put together by the Janata Dal, 
riven by internal dissensions, lasted less than a 
year. Most of the time it was in saddle, it had to 
grapple with the foreign debt bequeathed by the 
young Prime Minister. 

The three-month regime which followed could do 
little better. In any case, whatever that government 
did in the arena of economic policy had the 
imprimatur of approval of the party presided over by 
the young gentleman. Jt subsisted entirely on the 
cynical support extended by the latter. 

That administration-duly fell and fresh elections 
were ordered. With the first phase of elections over 
and the second phase yet to take place, the young 
former Prime Minister was himself assassinated 


‘almost as brutally as his mother. This killing 


ensured for his party a kind of electoral victory 
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which was not generally expected. 

Loyalty to the fallen prince charming and his 
household, therefore, became an integral element 
of the party's ethos. He not only gave it an 
economic policy which suited the party's emerging 
class interests, thanks to this Jawaharlal Nehru 
grandson, the Nehruvian shibboleth of socialism 
was out. . 

Because of the gruesomeness of his death, the 
party succeeded in winning enough seats in the Lok 
Sabha enabling it to recapture power at the Centre. 
An additional factor contributed towards cementing 
the loyalty of Congressmen to the assassinated 
leaders memory. He was instrumental in passing 
an anti-defection law which has reduced defections 
into child’s play. Thanks to the easy streets opened 
` up by this piece of legislation, more than one-fifth of 
the Congress party’s strength in the Lok Sabha 
consists of defectors from elsewhere, 

The late Prime Minister was economically illiterate, 
and .his follies led the nation to the economic 
precipice it reached in 1991. Such statements will 
be treated as sacrilege. The fate Prime Minister's 
economic thoughts, the nation will be informed in 
season and out of season, are gospel. 

These thoughts led the nation to near bankruptcy, 
they cut at the root of the formulations of his 
grandfather and his mother. No matter, these are 


not to be questioned. These formulations, besides ` 


being present as fortuitous advantage, make it easy 


for the rich and the affluent to enjoy. high consumption . 


without suffering from any pangs of conscience. 
l + 


ALL that has been done over the past three years in 
the name of economic liberalisation is to pay 
homage to the late Prime Minister's memory. 
Because of the young gentleman’s no-holds-barred 
foreign borrowings and the resultant legacy of the 
debt burden, the country’s external credit rating had 
meanwhile plummeted, and the sources of external 
borrowing had dried up. No problem though. 

The United States backed by the international 
financial institutions, the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, gladly filled the gap. 
The conditionalities the two agencies insisted upon 
coincided with the new-look Congress doctrine. The 
_ doctrine in fact has become a dogma. A set of 
policies which please thé domestic rich as well as 
foreign interests, and which are a direct inheritance 
from the murdered Prime Minister, have to be 
persisted with till doomsday. 

The consequences are disconcerting or not, 





depending on one’s point of view. The F 


Minister, Manmohan Singh, does not confe: 
merely notes that he has failed to contain the 
deficit, which as the current year closes will 
7.3 per cent. 

Not the least deterred, he proceeds to 
direct taxes and import duties across-the-boa 
excise duties somewhat more selectively. 
could account for-an annual revenue loss, acc 
to the Finance Ministers own reckoning, of 
billion. Having done his arithmetic, therefo 
refuses to take cognisance of it and claim 
efficient collection would wipe off the loss. 

Some will call this gumption, most will 
chicanery. Considering everything together, tl 
no basis for assuming the fiscal deficit for th 
1994-95 wil be any less than that for the c 
year. 

The Finance Minister remains unfazed. 
speech he fails to mention that inflation is b. 
double-digit territory. Even with regard t 
Stagnant rate of industrial growth, he sees glir 
of hope where others see none. 

He cannot quite directly admit that both agric 


„and industrial growth have petered out. Nor c 


admit the fact that notwithstanding Jess registr 
in the employment exchanges, job opportuniti 
dwindling and factories closing because < 
policies he is pursuing. 

Tinker with the supply side, cut interest rate 
taxes and the Finance Minister assumes h 
done his duty by the nation. The demand s 
supposedly not under his purview. 

The two main components of this hope a 
comfortable foreign balances and the prospec 
gush of foreign investments. The comfortable 
of external balances is not so much the contri 
of buoyant exports as of borrowings and inf! 
hot money. Depressed imports on account | 
stagnancy in industrial output have also helpe: 

Additional commitment of foreign debt im 
additional commitment of debt-services payn 
On the not-unrealistic assumption that the 
service obligation over the next three years s 
be as much as $30 billion to $35 billion, the pi 
holding of foreign exchange reserves is lik 
disappear in no time. 

Foreign investors who are a in are fi 
present on a scouting expedition. They 
crowded the field of portfolio investments an 
still shy of new capital ventures. And shoul 
foreign reserves dip again, the investors couk 
tail. : 
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in the circumstances, the Budget, never mind the 
rhetoric, has to be in the nature of a holding 
“operation. A little bit of buying time here, a little bit 
of populism there, some restoration of the 1991 
Style rural work here, some panegyrics over defence 
and national security there, a bit of propitiating the 
IMF-World Bank lot here, a bit of a fence-mending 
exercise vis a vis the worried local industrialists 
there. But supervening all this is the recourse to the 


prayer book. 

The media are a faithful lot. They will continue to 
beat the drum on the Finance Minister's behalf, so 
much so that he might start believing in his own 
illusions. That will not change the ground reality 
though. The budget has now revealed that the 
Indian economy is truly at the mercy of foreigners 
or water diviners or both. a 

(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 








Trampling upon the Constitution 
C.R. IRANI 


This short write-up on a matter of utmost significance in West Bengal brings out the untenability of the 
A State Government's position on the issue under scrutiny. The author is the Editor of The Statesman from 


where this piece is being reproduced with due acknowledgement. 


anti Biswas is an amiable gentleman, a man 
r4 of limited attainments who is not unaware of 
his limitations. For no fault of his own, he has been 
ditchforked into the centre of a controversy and 
deserves better of his party and government. 
When his angry colleague, Buddhadev 
3hattacharyya, walked away from the Ministry of 
nformation and Culture after a tangle with the Chief 
Minister, Biswas was appointed in his place although 
ye did not have a seat in the House. Under the 


Sonstitution, he had six months to find one. Not . 


able to do so, he resigned on February 22. 

It is possible that if it had not been for the refusal 
of the Chief Election Commissioner to hold any by- 
ections without a promise that identity cards 
ould be issued to voters by January 1985, a safe 
seat would have been found for him. 

In appointing him as a Minister again on March 5, 
till without a seat in the House, the government 
seem to have lost their collective head. It is clear 
hat if this action is allowed to pass, not merely 
\rticle 164 (4) of the Constitution but the entire 
remise of representative government, upon which 
1€ Constitution is founded, goes out of the window. 
‘0 pursue the argument, an entire Cabinet can, on 
iis precedent, be unrepresentative of the Legis- 
iture. Separation of powers between the Legislature 
nd the Executive does not mean that the two can 
dJnction in different orbits. 

The action is an affront to common sense, is 
orn of vengeance against the Chief Election 
‘ommissioner and, on challenge, is bound to be 
truck down. A Governor more conscious of his 
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responsibilities would have prevented this sudden 
rush of blood to the head. 

The defence of the government's conduct by the 
Advocate-General is unsustainable. He admits that 
the government have lost patience with Seshan. 
Nara Narayan Gooptu says the intention of the 
Chief Election Commissioner was plain in the 
circulars issued on December 15 and 28. This may 
be so, but the circulars have been challenged in a 
writ petition in Calcutta High Court and Seshan has 
been forced to modify his stand and allow elections 
to the Rajya Sabha. That the Chief Election 
Commissioner is going overboard with his insistence 
on identity cards is quite plain. He has even 
appealed to good citizens to send him Rs 15 each. 
the cost of an identity card, to overcome the 
government’s plea of lack of funds. 

But the paranoia is irrelevant in this context. If 
the Chief Election Commissioner is wrong in his 
insistence, so is the government in taking the law 
into its own hands and trampling upon the 
Constitution. The short question to the Advocate- 
General is why did he not pursue his grievance in 
court? The issue is covered by the writ petition. 
Instead, Gooptu threatens to fight it out, if challenged. 
So will street urchins until prevented by the local 
police. af ol 

Sympathisers of the, government are plainly 
shocked: political opponents will hold that the 
government are acting true to form. Neither inference 
is flattering to the Advocate-General who is supposed 
to advise the government, not mouth unstatable 
propositions. al 
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ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 1993-94 


There is no denying that the official Economic Survey has acquired quite a few apologetic traits. Over 
the years, it has tended to be more of a window-dressing than report objectively and meaningfully the 
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The Crown and the President 


R. VENKATARAMAN 


p- 


The following is the text of the Rajaji Birthday Lecture delivered by our distinguished former President of 
india ata function held on February 22, 1994 under the auspices of the Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs, 


Bangalore. 


t is indeed an honour and privilege to 
participate in anything associated with Pujya 


Rajaji. He was an exceptional person, politician, - 


statesman and philosopher all rolled into one and 
he set standards for the entire world. Those who 
had the good fortune of close association with him 
felt. ennobled in his presence, by his words of 
wisdom and his benign grace. He had the courage 
of conviction to differ from the currently fashionable 
snd accepted opinions even at a sacrifice. It may be 
fecalled that at the AICC session in April 1942, 
Rajaji moved a motion for accepting Pakistan and it 
was defeated with 25 votes for and over 300 votes 
against. Nevertheless, as Rajaji continued to canvas 
for his views he was asked to resign from the 
primary membership of the Congress for which he 
had sacrificed his entire career. Rajaji did not flinch 
from his conviction and gladly quit the organisation. 
Ultimately he proved to be a prophet. Men of such 
conviction are hard to come by. 

Another factor which adds to my pleasure in 
participating in this lecture is that this lecture has 
been endowed by our dear family frieds M.S. and 
Sadasivam. The devotion of these two illustrious 
persons to Rajaji is without parallel either in history 
or even in mythology. They have fulfilled the 

otest wishes of Rajaji as divine bidding and 
fave sustained all his post-official activities. 

dt is not easy to follow the galaxy of eminent 
thinkers, writers, politicians, administrators, judges 
and statesmen who have preceded me in this 
series of lectures. They have brought to bear on 
aheir lectures a wealth of knowledge, information 
-and -experience gathered in their own long and 
wilustrious careers. The need for exchange of 
thoughts and ideas untrammelled by constraints 
and untarnished by preferences or prejudices is 
obvious. Society progresses only by exchange of 
<nowledge, experiences and expertise gathered in 
rifferent environs and diverse conditions. It is 
2sommendable that the Gokhale Insitute of Public 
‘Affairs has provided a forum for such exchange of 
<nowledge. 


i have chosen for my address the subject “The. 


Crown and The President” since | feel, after my 
study of the British Gonstitutional practices and my 
own experiences during my tenure as the President 
of India, there is a need for a public debate on 
some vital aspects of the Presidents powers and 
the limitations thereon. 


+ 


INDIA has chosen parliamentary democracy of the 
Westminster type as its pattern of government and 
the Constitution of India embodies the principle. 
The debates in the Constituent Assembly and the 
judicial pronouncements thereafter by the Supreme 


- Court have reiterated this concept. Even before the 


Constitution (42nd Amendment) Act of 1976 which 
provided that the President shall act in accordance 
with the advice of the Council of Ministers, the 
Supreme Court in Shamsher Singh's Case in 1974 
held that the President was only a Constitutional 
head and was required to act in accordance with 
the advice of the Council of Ministers. 

ivor Jennings put it positively that 

the President of India is essentially a Constitutional monarch. 

The machinery of government is essentially British and the 

whole collection of British Gonventions has apparently been 

incorporated as Conventions. 

li, therefore, appears to me appropriate to 
compare and contrast the two Institutions, namely, 
the British Crown and the Indian President. 

In the early history of Britain as in most other 
countries, the sovereignty over the land and people 
rested with the Monarch.The “Divine Right theory” 
prevailed and the Crown’s authority to rule could not 
be challenged by any internal authority. By the 
Middle Ages, restraints on the absolute power of 
the Monarch starting with Magna Charta were 
slowly evolved and the Crown prerogatives were 
curtailed by Parliament. Nevertheless, Queen wy 
and Queen Elizahejh resorted to issue of 
proclamations for goveraing the country. Restraint ~ 
on the power to issue proclamation came in 1611 
when Justice Goke and his colleagues expressed in 
the case of proclamation their opinion inter alia that 
“the king hath no prerogatives but what the law of 
the land allows him". Fhe struggle between the 
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Crown and the people during the seventeenth 
century led to the passing of the Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Settlement which gave to Parliament 
supremacy on many points but still left a residue of 
powers with the Crown. When George | absented 
himself from the meetings of the Cabinet, it became 
necessary to select a Minister to preside over the 
meeting. The institution of a Prime Minister grew up 
but more importantly the custom of the Crown 
presiding over the Cabinet meetings fell into disuse. 

The bird’s eye view of the constitutional history of 
England establishes that the devolution of powers 
from the Crown to Parliament took place over 
centuries and even though now every conceivable 
power has devolved on the Parliament, yet the 
residue, if any, legally vests with the Crown of 
England. 

_ In contrast the President of india is a creature of 
the Statute. He has only such powers and privileges 
granted by the Constitution: no more and no less. 
The Constitution defines the powers of the President, 
the Parliament and the Judiicary and each has to 
act within the .prescribed powers and limitations 
under the Constitution. There is no residual power 
vested in the President of India as in the Crown of 
England. 

Since our Constitution has adopted British 
machinery and conventions, the British precedents 
acquire validity for determining the rights and 
privileges of the President, the Parliament and the 
Judiciary in India. l 

At the outset one should realise a majbr-difference 
between the Crown and the President. While the 
British Crown is hereditary, the Indian President is 
elected for a period of five years. Since candidates 
are proposed and supported by party members, 
and as whips are issued by the parties to support 
their respective candidates, the kind of aloofness 
from party politics which the Crown of England 
maintains is absent in the case of the Indian 
President. Theoretically, the President on election is 
non-party and non-partisan and to the best of my 
knowledge every President of India had scrupulously 
maintained their objectivity even under trying 
circumstances. But that has not saved them from 
begeharge of partisanship: by persons who had 
Foeen adversely affected by a decision. Dr Rajendra 
z Prasad’s views on Hindu Law M reform were known. 

Zaut he demurred against | the Fe bil on the ground that 
such a vital change in social fabric should not be 
made without a specific mandate from the electorate. 
He was, however, widely criticised as a conservative. 
Again President Sanjiva Reddi dissolved the Sixth 


Lok Sabha on the advice of the Prime Mini: 
Charan Singh, and specifically stated so in 
communique. It is one thing to debate whether 
advice of a Prime Minister who had not receive 
vote of confidence from the House was bindin: 
not. But it is totally different when the objectivit 
the decision is questioned. 

British jurists while examining the issue, whe 
the Crown serves any useful purpose have gene 
emphasised the need for a hand of state 
removed from the party politics and turmoils anc 
useful role that the Crown plays during constituti 
and the national crisis. Similarly, the Presider 
the parliamentary democracy that is in vogu 
India, is an inevitable institution to discharging 
same function. 


+ 


THE most important function of the Crown and 
President of India is the appointment of a PI 
Minister. As ivor Jennings stated: “The King 


_ one, and only one. function of primary importa 


It is to appoint a Prime Minister.” Article 75 of 
Constitution of India lays down that the P 
Minister shall be appointed by the Presic 
Where, after a general election, a single p 
secures a majority of the House, the choice of 
Prime Minister presents no problem. As Ivor Jenn 
puts it, “if a party secures a majority and that p 
has a leader, that leader must become P 
Minister’. In the past, when the Conservative { 
in England had the majority in the House, it was 
Crown which chose the Prime Minister. Eve 
such cases, the advice of the outgoing P 
Minister was sought by the Crown. But this sys 
had changed and the parliamentary Conserv: 
Party now elects a leader whom the Crown appx 
as the Prime Minister. 

In india during the first four general elect 
from 1952 to 1967, and again in two ger 
elections in 1980 and 1984, the Congress party 
a majority of the total membership of the House 
its leader was automatically appointed the P 
Minister. Similarly in 1977 when the Janata Par 
combination of a number of Opposition pa 
secured a majority, the leader chosen by the Ja 
Party was asked by the President to become 
Prime Minister. 

The problem of appointing a Prime Min 
becomes complicated when no single party gai 
majority in the House. Both under the Bi 
system and ours, the Council of Minister: 
responsible to the House and shall resign ` 
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office when they lose the confidence of the House. 
` In a bipolar party system as in England and the 
~ Dominions, one or the other party necessarily 
“secures a majority and, therefore, presents no 
problems to the head of state. But, even here there 
have been some stray cases where the British 
Crown had problems in the choice of the Prime 
Minister. For instance, on the issue of Protection 
versus Free Trade, the Conservative Prime Minister 
Baldwin sought dissolution of the House of Commons 
and it was granted on November 16, 1923. The 
election of December 6, 1923 produced the following 
results. The Conservatives were the largest single 


party with 258, the Labour the second with 191 and © 


the Liberals third with 158 seats. The Conservative 
Party which was in government before the election 
was defeated. Some jurists have argued that if the 
party in power is defeated in the general election, it 


should not be called to form the government as the 


andate of the electorate was against it. There 


appears to be little logic in the contention as by. the. 


same token, the other parties also have secured no 
mandate from the electorate. In the instant case in 
Britain, the Crown said that if Baldwin wished to 
resign, he (king) would refuse “on the ground that 
he is still the head of the largest single party in the 
House of Commons”. (Baldwin by Montgomery 
Hyde, p. 197) When the Baldwin Government was 
defeated in the House, on the Address to the 
Throne on January 21, 1924, the Crown invited 
Ramsay MacDonald “as the leader of next largest 
party in the Commons to form administration” 
(Baldwin by Hyde, p. 199) which Ramsay MacDonald 
did with the help of the Liberals. That even that 
goverment was shortlived does not affect the 
procedure to be followed in such circumstances. 

Occasions when no party had a majority in the 
State Assemblies and rival parties/groups competing 
for forming the government, had arisen in India 
pretty frequently. In such cases, some Governors 
had asked the claimants to parade before him their 
supporters and exercised subjective judgement as 
to which party commanded majority in the House. In 
my view, this procedure is both unseemly and 
unwise. In the former case it subjects Honourable 
Members of the Legislature to the indignity of a 
parade and in the latter, the Governor to a charge 
of partisanship. 

The Sarkaria Commission laid down guidelines 
for Governors in the choice of the party for forming 
the government. It is said that failing a party with 
absolute majority in the House, a combination of 
parties which is able to provide a majority should be 
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given the next opportunity. In my view only a 
combination of parties which either fought the 
elections on a common symbol or on a common 
election manifesto should be offered the next 
opportunity to form the government. Unholy alliances 
formed for the purpose of grabbing office after 
having fought each other in the elections need to be 
discouraged. 

The British precedent in 1924 when the Crown 
offered the opportunity to the parties in the order of 


* their strength is sound and it absolves the Crown of 


the charge partisanship in the choice. A similar 
situation arose in the Parliament of India for the first 
time in 1989 when the Rajiv Gandhi Government 
was defeated in the general elections to the ninth 
Lok Sabha but remained the largest single party 
with the Janata Dal, the Bharatiya Janata Party and 
the Left Front following in that order in strength. My 
decision was rendered easy by the largest party, 
namely, the Congress, not staking the claim to form 
the government. In my communique | stated that as 
the leader of the largest single party had not staked 
a claim to form the government | had asked the 
leader of the next largest party, the Janata to 
undertake the responsibility and to prove its majority 
in the House within four weeks. When the other 
parties like the Telegu Desam and the Left Front 
called on me to convey their support to the V.P. 
Singh Government, | told them that | had asked 
V.P. Singh to form the government as the next 
largest party and it was for other parties to lend 
their support in the House. 

Likewise when in 1990, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party communicated their decision to withdraw from 
the V.P. Singh Government, | declined to take note 
of it and allowed the House to decide the issue of 
majority. 1, however, advised Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh to take a vote of confidence in the House. 


+ 


l have found that when either dissidents or the 
Opposition parties went to the Governor with 
request for removal of the Ministry on the plea that 
the Ministry did not command the confidence of the 
House, some Governors had become active and 
indulged in head count of legislators, tried to assess 
the strength of rival claimants, etc. The apprtapiate 


. . . a 
course for a Governgr in such circumstance is t? 


direct the parties to establish their rival claims in the 
House and accept the verdict of the House. In, the 
case of disputes within the ruling party, the Governor 
should not interfere unless the party’s highest 
authority formally intimates the Governor of the 
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change in the leadership of the ruling party. Any 
other step by the Governor will land him in criticism 
and abuse and will ‘also be inconsistent with his 
high constitutional responsibility. 

After a government had been set. up for the 
country, the relationship between the Crown and 
Cabinet assumes importance. The dictum that the 
King reigns and the Prime Minister rules is well 
established in England both by Successive legislation 
as well as by conventions. In India the relationship 


has been defined in the Constitution itself and - 


reinforced by judicial verdicts. Article 74 of the 
Constitution as amended by the 42nd Amendment, 
stipulates that the President shall act in accordance 
with the aid and advice of the Council of Ministers. 
Under the 44th Amendment the President may 
require the Council of Ministers to reconsider the 
advice but the President shall act in accordance 
with the advice tendered after reconsideration. 
Broadly speaking, the proposition as stated above 
is unexceptionable in conditions where the Council 
of Ministers enjoy the confidence of the House. 

But there are occasional exceptions to the rule. 
Tricky questions arise when a Cabinet defeated in 
the House tenders advice to the Crown for dissolution 
of the House. Opinion even in England is divided on 
the binding nature of the advice from the defeated 
Prime Minister. Some jurists have argued that the 
Crown should examine whether a viable alternative 
government could be formed and whether the 
conditions in the country would warrant the holding 

.Of the general elections before accepting the advice 

for dissolution of the House. [Wade & Philips 
(1970), pp. 84-120; de Smith (1973), pp. 104-106; 
Hood Philips (1978), 148-149)] In practice, however, 
the advice of the Prime Minister, whether in office 
or defeated, had never been rejected by the Crown 
in the last hundred years and the Sovereign's right 
to refuse dissolution has become obsolete. 
(Halsbury, 4th ed., Vol.8, para 938) It is, however, 
conceivable that if a Prime Minister recommends a 
dissolution in the midst of a war, the Crown may 
decline the request. Such contingencies are remote 
possibilities and not probabilities, - 

This question arose for the first time in 1979 
when President Sanjiva Reddi in his order dissolving 

Aeg Lok Sabha disclosed that he was acting on 
trie advice tendered by thesPrime Minister. This 
taised not one legal issue-sWhether the President 
was.pound by the advice of the ‘Prime Minister who 
had resigned—but also a second issue whether the 
President was bound by the advice of a Prime 
Minister who had to secure a vote of confidence 
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from the- House within the time stipulated by the 
President. Some jurists had strongly criticised 
President Sanjiva Reddi’s action but he used his 
discretion to accept the advice for dissolution of the 
House in the circumstances that prevailed at that 
time. 

When V.P. Singh's Ministry was defeated on 
November 7, 1990, the Prime Minister tendered his 
resignation “so that the process of formation of a 
new government could begin”. V.P. Singh, however, 
did not recommend the dissolution of the House. 

According to the convention, the leader of the 
Opposition, Rajiv Gandhi, was first sounded. On his 
declining to form the government, the other parties 
in the order of their strength, namely, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party and then the Left Front, i were 
successively offered the chance to form the 
government. Finally Chandrashekar's breakaway 


,group supported by a written undertaking by e” 


Congress-I was entrusted with the responsibility | 
forming the government. In this case the principle of 
offering the option to parties in the order of their 
Strength was followed without the President trying 
to find who in his opinion was capable of forming a 
viable government. Had V.P. Singh asked for the 
dissolution of the House on the defeat of his 
government the President would have had to decide 
whether such advice was binding on him. As stated 
earlier, the Prime Minister did not seek dissolution 
of the House. 


Ad 


IT appears to me that the Indian practice of the 
Prime Minsiter resigning from office and asking for 
dissolution of the House is somewhat incongruous. 
On the resignation of a Cabinet, the convention SJ 
that the Leader of the Opposition should be offered 
the first option of forming the government. This 
convention was correctly observed by President 
Sanjiva Reddi by inviting the Leader of the 
Opposititon, Y.B. Chavan, when Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai resigned in 1979. It is the prerogative 
of the Prime Minister to advise the dissolution of the 
House both when he enjoyed the confidence of the 
House and also after he lost it. The Prime Minister 
could tell the Crown that he wants to appeal for a 
fresh mandate on the issue causing his defeat. That 
request has always been conceded in Britain. 

Thus, the Prime Minister could either ask for a- 
dissolution of the House and continue as a 
caretaker government or resign and make room for 
another government. If no other viable government 
is found feasible, the head of state orders fresh 
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election not because the advice of the Prime 
Minister who has resigned is binding on him, but 
because no alternative government was possible. 
The next occasion arose in 1991 when Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar tendered the resignation 
of his Ministry and recommended the dissolution of 


- the ninth Lok Sabha. Aware of the fluid constitutional 


law on this issue, | did not want to decide that the 
advice of a Prime Minister who had resigned was 
always binding on the President and so | based my 
order of dissolution of the ninth Lok Sabha on the 
additional ground that no political party had staked 
a claim to form the government. 

| also directed, with the consent of Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar, the constitution of the new Lok 
Sabha on or before June 5, 1991. | did not want a 
repetition of Charan Singh's delay of nearly six 
months for ordering fresh polis. : 

This innovation of fixing the date for the convening 
ot the new Pafliament.is sustained by the British 
practice in the Royal Proclamation for dissolving the 
Parliament. 

Questions whether the President under Article 74 
of the Constitution was bound by the advice of the 
Council of Ministers which had resigned but 
continued in office till alternative arrangements were 


made arose after the dissolution of the ninth Lok . 


Sabha. Such questions. had not risen in British 
constitutional history as the Prime Ministers 
continuing in office till fresh elections to Parliament 
have scrupulously adhered to the convention of not 
taking any policy-decisions or making heavy financial 
commitments binding in the future. in my view*the 
President of India has to be vigilant against breach 
of those norms and prevent any abuse of authority 
by a Ministry carrying on the administration after 
defeat in the House. A clear distinction between a 
Ministry enjoying the confidence of and answerable 
to the House and another which had Jost such 
confidence, though not drawn specifically in the 


Articles of the Constitution, must nevertheless be - 


recognised if the latter attempts to flout well- 
recognised limitations on them. Such cases also 
constitute exceptions to the rule that the President 


shall act in accordance with the aid and advice of. 


the Council of Ministers. : 

The question whether the President can dismiss 
the Prime Minister assumed importance during the 
last days of President Zail Singh’s tenure, The 
settled view of British jurists is that the Crown could 
not dismiss the Prime Minister who commands the 
confidence of the House but it could, however, 
dismiss the Prime Minister who after being voted 
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out of office refused to resign from the post. 
in Australia a quaint situation arose where the 


‘party with a majority in the Lower House passed the 


Budget but the Opposition with a majority in the 
Upper House whose assent is necessary for passing 
the Budget refused to accord it. The Governor- 
General of Australia, in order to resolve the crisis, 
dismissed the Labour Government and appointed 
the Leader of the Opposition as the Prime Minister 
on condition that after passing the Budget, he would 
recommend dissolution of the House. Accordingly 
the Prime Minister got the Budget passed in the 
Upper House and recommended dissolution of 
Parliament and fresh elections. 

» The Australian example is not comparable with 
either the British or the Indian Constitution. The 
financial powers of the Upper House are limited 
both in England and India whereas the Australian 
Constitution is different. “It must be studied in the 
light of the Senate's legal power to refuse to grant 
supply,” says Hood Philips in his book on 
Constitutional and Administrative Law (7th Ed., p. 
153, F.N.). 


+ 


THE British convention of the right of the Sovereign 
“to be consulted to encourage and to warn” the 
Ministers has been included in the Indian 
Constitution. Article 78 enjoins a duty on the Prime 
Minister to communicate all decisions of the Council 
of Ministers relating to administration and proposed 
legislation and to furnish such information as the 


. President may call for. 


As Prof Laski put it, the consultations with the 
Crown is a continuous process aid he has the right 
to know the proposals at an early stage to enable 
him to discuss the matter with the Ministers and 
refer the matter for reconsideration by the Cabinet 
It is said King George V used to insist on written 
communications from the Cabinet on its proposal 
even before the Cabinet decisions were formally 
concluded and reported by the Secretariat. Even 
today the Prime Minister of England meets the 
Crown once a week and briefs her on all affairs of 
the state. 

In practice the Prime Minister of India regularly 
meets the President but the degree of consultations 
uepend on the persgnal equations between the two 
high dignitaries. The degrees of consultations 
between the ‘President and the Prime Minister 
reached its zenith during Radhakrishnan-Nehru era 
and it touched the nadir during Zail Singh-Rajiv 
period. Since the communication between the 
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Presidents and Prime Ministers is confidential, there 
can be no authenetic information on this subject. 
There are some who have put forward an extreme 
proposition that the President is entitled to any 
information he may seek. | am not sure that the 
President can seek information in advance on 
Budget and tax proposals. There may conceivably 
be other areas. The President-Prime Minister 
relationship is one of the parties themselves to 
evolve and no rigid rules can be formulated. The 
ideal situation is one where the President functions 
as a friend, philosopher and guide to the Prime 
Minister. 

In England the Legislature consists of the Crown 
in Parliament which consists of two Houses, the’ 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
Parliament cannot legislate without the concurrence 
of all its parties and, therefore, the assent of the 
Sovereign is required. Theoretically, the Crown had 
the right of refusal to assent but this right had not 
been used since the reign of Queen Anne. Since 
the Crown had to act on the aid and advice of the 
Council of Ministers, the Crown could not decline to 
assent to a bill without the advice of the Cabinet. 

Likewise in India Article 79 provides that “there 
shall be a Parliament for the Union which shall 
consist of the President and two Houses to be 
known as the Council of States and the House of 
the People”. The powers of the President regarding 
assent to’ the Bills passed by both Houses of 
Parliament have been defined in Article 111 of the 
Constitution’ which runs as follows: 

When a Bill has been passed by the Houses of Parliament, 

it shall be presented to the President and the President 

shall declare either he assents to the bill or that he 

withholds assent therefrom. 

Provision has also been made for returning the 
Bill (not a money Bill) with a message for 
reconsideration or for introducing the amendments 
mentioned in the message. 


+ 


SINCE Article 74 applies to all recommendations 
from the Cabinet the President cannot withhold 
assent to a Bill unless the Cabinet so advises. It is 
seldom possible that the government will advise the 
President to withhold assent but the Article only 
‘provides for a remote contingency of change in 
circumstances warranting the véithhold of, assent. It 
may be recalled that in 1990°Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh wanted the President to issue an Ordinance 
in respect of the disputed land in Ayodhya on one 
night and the same to be revoked on the next night. 
It is only to provide for such extraordinary situations 
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the power to withhold assent is embodied in the 
Indian Constitution. It does not give a veto power to 
the President. 

Very often President’s Rule is imposed when no 
stable government could be formed in a State. The 
correct procedure in such cases is to ask the 


government which had earlier won the confidence ` 


of the House to function as caretaker government 
and order fresh polls. This is the practice with the 
Union Government and there is no reason why it 
should not be adopted in the States as well. For 
instance, when the Charan Singh Cabinet resigned 
in 1979 and the Chandra Shekhar Ministry resigned 
in 1991, they were asked to continue in office till 
fresh elections. Likewise when no viable government 
could be formed in the State because of inability of 
any party or combination of parties to provide a 
government, the existing Ministry should be continued 
as a caretaker government till a solution was found 
through a coalition or fresh election. 

lt appears to me necessary to define in the 
Constitution itself a government which has been 
defeated in the House or has failed to secure a vote 
of confidence of the House or carrying on the 
administration after the general elections have been 
ordered as caretaker government and circumscribe 
their powers to day-to-day administrative functions. 
This would be in consonance with the British 
conveniions in this regard. 

A number of anachronisms based on the British 
practices have crept into the Indian Constitution. 
For instance, the Crown used to summon the 
Pafliament and inform them of the purpose of the 
summons. This speech from the Throne is prepared 
by the Cabinet and read by the Crown or the Lord 
Chancellor and nowadays more often by the latter. 


Article 87 of the Constitution of India similarly ~ 


provides for an address by the President to both 
Houses of Parliament at the commencement of the 
first session after general elections to the Lok 
Sabha and at the commencement of the first 
session of each year. This is a meaningless 
formality and may be easily dispensed with without 
detriment to the work of the Parliament. The 
disadvantage, if any, is to the stray objectors who 
will be deprived of cheap notoriety. 

Similarly, summoning and prorogation of 
Parliament need not be done by the President or 
Governor and may be’ left to the Speaker in 
consultation with the Minister of Parliamentary 
Affairs. Only the power of dissolution of the House 
need vest in the President since it may involve 
exercise of political judgement in certain 
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circumstances. 

To sum up. | stated in my farewell address to 
Parliament that the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
who enjoy the confidence of the House are the true 
executive authority and take the credit as well as 
odium for all their acts of omission and commission. 
The President is not an appellate or supervisory 
authority over the Prime Minister. The appeal! to the 
President to interfere with the decisions of the 
Cabinet under the guise of preserving, protecting 
and defending the Constitution and the law amounts 
to the creation of a second centre of authority in the 
country which is injurious to the parliamentary 
democracy. Exceptions to this rule occur when 
there is no government enjoying the confidence of 
the House as in the case of a hung Parliament or a 
caretaker administration. 

Equally, the power to send a message to the 
House should.also be exercised only on the advice 
of the Council of Ministers and not independently by 
the President. The Supreme Court had held that 


the term ‘President’ is only a shortened form for the | 


Union Council of Ministers and in this respect there 
is no difference between the Crown of England and 
the President of India. ~ 
In March 1992 when the Parliament at its last 
sitting adopted a bill increasing the facilities for 
Members of Parliament, | did not withhold assent to 
the bill. | pointed out to the government that the 
consideration of certain amendments by the Lok 
Sabha was vitiated for want of the recommendation 
of the President under Article 117 (1) of the 
Constitution and wanted legal opinion to be furnished 
to me. | was conscious of the limitations on the 
powers of the President as regards the assent to 
bills. In my speech on the assumption of office of 
President | said that “I will neither fail to: exercise 
the duties and functions attached to this high office 
nor stray beyond the powers enshrined in the 
Constitution by the founding fathers”. Every time | 
used to check whether | had the authority to do 
what | was often urged by the government as well 
as the Opposition and the public to do. 
In contrast to the powers of the President the 
Governor has some discretion in the matter of 
assent to bills. Under Article 200 of the Constitution, 
the Governor may reserve a bill for the consideration 
of the President in the exercise of his discretion and 
` its propriety cannot be questioned. by Courts. Under 
the second provision to the said Article the Governor 
shall reserve for the consideration any bill which in 
the opinion of the Governor would derogate from 
the powers of the High Court. 


Another vexatious issue on which the President 


‘is very often assailed is the approval of the 


Proclamation of President's Rule over States under 
Article 356. It has been held by the Supreme Court 
that the word ‘President’ really means the Union 
Government. When the Article 356 states if the 
President is satisfied that the government of a State 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, it is really the 
satisfaction of the Union Government and not that 
of the President personally. After the 44th 
Amendment to the Constitution, judicial remedy by 
way of review of the ground for issue of 
Proclamations under Article 356, is now available. 
Very often affected parties appeal to the President 
not to issue the Proclamation under Article 356 on 
the ground of mala fide exercise of the power by the 
Union Government. They would urge that the oath 
of office taken by the President enjoins on him a 
duty to "preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 
and the law" against abuse. This arises from a 
misconception that the President is an appellate or 


< supervisory authority over the Cabinet. Neither the 


Crown of England nor the President of India have 
any such authority. The responsibility for the 
governance of the country rests with the duly 
elected Prime Minister and the government he 
heads. 

Where a government which has been defeated 
either at the polls or in the House carries on the 
administration until alternative arrangements are 
made, the President has to ensure that the norms 
of a caretaker government are maintained and to 
prevent abuse of powers. Rajaji once described the 
Governor as a fire engine which comes out to 
quench the fire and returns to the shed. 

| compared the President to an emergency lamp 
which came into operation when political power 
failed and became dormant when power was 
restored. In my view, a crisis should be handled by 
the duly constituted Cabinet and the President 
should not superimpose himself on the situation. 
When there is a vacuum in political power, the 
President has to take the responsibility for 
constituting the government commanding the majority 
in the House and thereafter retiring quietly to the 
background. 

In this respect, the Crown of England and the 
President of India have the same rights and 
responsibilities. in the best interests of the future of 
Indian democracy, it-is better for the President to 
follow British precedents and resist pressures for 
assuming a more strident role based on the letter of 
the law of the Constitution. 
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Present-day Profile of a Russian Town 
FRED WEIR 


This is an illuminating reportage about the social situation in a Russian town, Elektrostahl, today. The 
author is one of the most incisive foreign correspondents in present-day Russia. This has been published 


in the American newsmagazine In These Times. 


ive out of six blast furnaces at the immense, 
W rambling steelworks are dead and silent now. 
A few volunteers, stamping their feet in the sub- 
zero cold, keep the last furnace on-line and receive 
a share of the production in lieu of wages. 
“We come here mainly out of hope,” says Valery 
Strikhin, a trade union steward who has worked 22 
f years in the plant. “Someday customers for our 
rd Steel will appear, and we will be here to receive 
them.” 

He gestures toward the single functioning hearth, 
glowing like a dull red-dwarf sun in the vast 
darkness of the dying plant. 

“If, we let that one go out, it’s the end,” he says. 
“It would be virtually impossible to re-start them.” 


Once, not so long ago, this was unthinkable. The - 


Elektrostahl steelworks, protected from the prying 
eyes of foreigners, was a vital part of a proud and 
powerful industrial machine. Amid the controlled 
chaos of shooting sparks, rumbling overhead cranes 
and clouds of angry steam rising. from white-hot 
ingots, some ten thousand workers churned out 
1500 tonnes of steel every month. ` 
“We are capable of producing 4000 different 
kinds of steel,” boasts Strikhin. Most of it went to 
K.the Soviet military, for use in submarines, aircraft 
` and armour-plated vehicles. 


But military orders are sharply off, and no one. 


else seems to want these products. For three years 
the plant's directors borrowed heavily to purchase 
raw materials and meet payrolls. Late last year, with 
a huge stockpile of unsold steel and no more credit 
in sight, they began shutting it down. 

Today, 60 per cent of the workforce are on 
indefinite “unpaid leave” and the remainder have 
received no wages since last September. None of 
these workers show up in Russia’s derisory official 
unemployment rate of 1.5 per cent; they are still 

"fisted as employed. 

This is not an isolated case. Most of Russia's 
heavy industry is starved of raw materials, cut-off 
from traditional markets, burdened: by debt, and 
grinding to a halt. 
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lronically, for some industries the prime culprit is 
the Russian Government itself, which ordered 
goods and then refused to pay. 

The government reformers such as the former 
duty Prime Minister, Yegor Gaidar and the ex- 
Finance Minister, Boris Fyodorov, have bragged ` 
that their “responsible” monetary policies brought 
Russia's stubborn inflation rate down to just 12 per 
cent in December. The slightly more sordid truth is, 
this was achieved at least partly by hanging millions 
of Russian workers out to dry! Since last summer 
few state-owned industries have been fully paid for 
goods and services rendered: collective farmers 
who duly turned over their crops to the state last fali 
are still awaiting payment of 600 billion roubles 
(about $400 million) that is owed them. 

The Russian Central Bank estimates the 
government's debt to industry at 7.8 trillion roubles 
{about $5 billion) in January. Among those hardest- 
hit are the petroleum workers and the coal miners. 
Russia's military industries are owed a whopping 
2.3 trillion roubles (about $1.5 billion) for goods 
already provided on state contracts. 

Inter-enterprise debt, or unpaid bills between 
factories, is variously estimated at an additional 7.2 
trillion to 11 trillion roubles. 

“The problem is that our debts to commercial 
banks have to be paid at a rate of 250 per cent 
interest,” says Vicktor Obyukhov, who has the 
dismal job of marketing manager at the Elektrostahl 
Steelworks. “But the money owed us by military 
enterprises that bought our steel a year or more 
ago keeps losing its value through inflation. We are 


„caught in the squeeze and there seems no way 


out.” 


4? 


ELEKTROSTAHL is community of 120,000, about 
an hour's drive and a world away from downtown 
Moscow, where one of Russia's possible futures is 
already happening. Virtually everyone in town 
belongs to one of the three industries, two of which 


OO 


are on the skids to nowhere. 

It is the archetypal Soviet industrial town, built in 
the 1930s as part of an integrated plan, populated 
with hopeful migrants from the countryside and 
rigidly run by order from Moscow. 

Seen from its outer edge, Elektrostahl appears to 
be a single enormous factory, capped by a forest of 
chimneys, with multiple rail lines and thick bundles 
_of electric cable protruding from its maw. 

The industrial belt gives way to the town’s 
residential heart, which is only slightly more tolerable. 
The streets are lined with trees; there are schools, 
hospitals, nurseries and unreconstructed Soviet 
_ grocery stores. The dominant architecture consists 
of the compact five-storey apartment buildings 
Russians call Khrushchobi—a backhanded slap at 
the man who presided over the Soviet Union's post- 
War building boom (the Russian word for “slums” is 
trushchobi). 

Little of the commercial activity and flamboyant 
new wealth that so impresses visitors to downtown 
Moscow is in evidence here. No bustling street 
trade, no fancy boutiques or well-stocked 
supermarkets, not a single foreign-made car in the 
streets. : 

The apparent reason is that there are hardly any 
consumers in Elektrostahl. There are lots of people, 
even hard-working ones, but few have money to 
spend. 

“We live on bread and tea,” says Lydia Loginova, 
a 40-year old machinist at. the EZTM machine tool 
enterprise, Elektrostah!'s second big industry. “Thank 
God we put away a lot of preserves last fall, or we 
would be starving now.” , 

Like most urbanised Russians, Loginova’s family 
has an ogorod, or kitchen garden, about 1000 
square metres of land near town, where they spend 
summer weekends growing vegetables and potatoes 
for personal consumption. 

Loginova and most of her fellow workers are 
terrified the municipality will raise the nominal 
Soviet-era rent they pay for their apartments and 
begin to charge world-level prices for heating, water 
and electricity. So far, the authorities have chosen 
‘to cut service instead: heat and hot water are 
turned off throughout the town every night between 
11 PM and 6 AM. ag - 

About 30 per cent of EZTM'sYormer workforce of 
12,000 still comes in to work! The plant used to 
produce engineering goods, including components 


for blast furnaces and hydroelectric stations, which. 


_ had ready customers in the Soviet Union, India and 
several Third World countries. Now those markets 


have collapsed, and unsold products are piling up. 

Theoretically, Loginova earns 20,000 roubles 
(about $14) per month, but hasn't received even 
that since November. A brief strike by the workers 
in early February produced no results. 

“The managers all came out and joined us on the 
picket line,” says Nikolai Popkov, a 44-year old. 
maintenance worker in the plant. “They said: ‘Well, 
comrades, if you think striking will get the government 
to take notice of our problems, then let’s all strike 
together.’ Of course, they were, right. There's 
nothing to be done with this place.” 

It's hard to understand how people can survive 
this kind of economic pressure, but they do. 
Rumours of imminent famine in Russia have been 
wildly exaggerated. People manage by growing a 
little on their own, turning to better-off friends and 
relations for help and moonlighting when they can. 

Last’ December Loginova took her Soviet-made 
video player, purchased through the factory waiting 
list two years ago, and sold it in Moscow flea 
market for 55,000 roubles (about $37). That has 
tided the family over the worst months of winter. 

But even if the Biblical catastrophe is not about 
to overtake Russia, the disaster of creeping poverty 
is bad enough. 

The state-run Centre for Economic Analysis 
reported in January that the richest 10 per cent of - 
Russians now take 30 per cent of the country’s total 
income. Their average income is now 10.8 times 
higher than the poorest 10 per cent of Russians, up 
from 8.7 times in 1992. 

An analysis by the trade union newspaper, Trud, 
in early February warned that 54 million Russians; 
36.2 per cent of the population, are living below the 
poverty line. Consumption of meat, fresh fruits and `. 
vegetables is sharply down, it said. 

The paper published a poll conducted by the 
state-run Institute of Childhood, which found that 
only 40 per cent of 10,000 Russian children 
surveyed said they never felt hungry. Twenty per 
cent of the children, ages 8 to 16, said they seldom 
enjoy a satisfying meal. 

“Now we see concealed forms of starvation,” Ilya 
Kuzin, chief doctor of Botkin Hospital in Moscow, 
told Trud. “One-third of the population suffers from 
insufficient consumption of vitamins and proteins. , 
Due to the poor quality of food, people's immunity © 
to diseases has been weakened.” ‘ 

Statistics would seem to dramatically confirm 
that. In 1993 Russia’s death rate was 14.6 deaths 
for every thousand people, a 20 per cent increase 
over 1992, while the birth rate was 9.2 births per 
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. thousand, a fall of 14 per cent. Infant mortality was 


19.3 per thousand live births in 1993, up from 17.8 
in 1992. 


+ 


The one industry in Elektrostahl that is doing well 
produces components for nuclear power plants. It is 
still strictly off-limits to foreigners, but one manager 
told me it employs almost 20,000 people earning an 
average of 250,000 roubles (abut $160) per month. 
The enterprise's good fortune stems from the bad 
luck of others: war-torn and energy-strapped Armenia 
is trying to restart a Soviet-built atomic station that 
was closed down after the 1988 earthquake; 
Ukraine, unable to pay for oil and gas imports, is 
expanding the capacity at Chernobyl and another 
nuclear power plant. 

- But despite that bright spot, it is hard to regard 
the bleak landscape of Elektrostahl with any 
optimism. _ 

“There is nothing here to build on,” says 18-year 
old Svetlana Zhukova, who commutes every day to 
a technical school in Moscow and is studying 
English in her spare time. “When the industries 
have gone, there will be only a shell here, full of 
people with nowhere to go.” f 

Zhukova plans to escape from Elektrostahl. 
Learning English may help to land her a’ job with 
one of the foreign firms or joint -ventures that 
operate in Moscow. Or, she suggests, perhaps a 


` foreign husband. 


“One thing is absolutely certain, I'm not marrying 
anyone from Elektrostahl,” she says. 

Her dilemma is shared by millions of Russian 
youths, who were raised in relatively modern 
conditions, given a decent education and made to 
believe they were citizens of a great power. For 


` them social collapse and onrushing poverty is the 


defining reality; finding an individual way out the 
most urgent task of their lives. 

“My mother goes to her factory every day. She 
sits there and gossips with her friends. They 
convince each other there is hope in new politicians 
or more privitisation or returning to socialism or 
something,”says Zhukova. “That’s all an illusion: 
The truth is if you don’t do something for yourself, 
you will die.” 

` According to a study released by the International 
Labour Organisation in January, nearly a third of 
Russian factories fear bankruptcy this year. Because 
of the integrated nature of the Soviet industrial 
machine, when the collapse begins it is likely to 
swiftly build into an’ avalanche. 
© The Western economists argue that, however 
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painful, this “creative destruction” will release labour 
and resources for more rational activities, to 
everyone's benefit in the long run. Indeed, perhaps 
that is what happens in prepared communities, with 
fully-developed market institutions, a strong social 
Safety net and facilities for re-training or re-locating 
displaced workers. 

Wherever that place might be, it isn't in 
Elektrostahl. Here, after considerable destruction, 
there is still no sign that creative market forces are 
moving in to rearrange anything. 
` There are hundreds of Elektrostahis across 
Russia, all linked together by a chain of mutual debt 
and the shredded bonds of Soviet economics. In 
the ruins, millions of Russian workers still pretend to 
work, and even hope, as they await what some fear 
will be a new smutnoye vremiya—a time of troubles. 

“There is a catastrophe coming, ! can feel it,” 
says Antonina Geraskina, a 38-year old machine 
operator at EZTM. “This town cannot survive much 
longer like this.” k 
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Malhotra Committee’s Recommendations on Reforms in insurance Sector 


Blueprint for National Disaster 


C. BALAKRISHNAN 


losely on the heels of the Narasimhan 
C Committee in the Banking Sector the 
Government of India appointed a Committee on 
Reforms in the Insurance Sector under the 
chairmanship of R.N, Malhotra, the former Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India, in April 1993. The 
terms of reference of the Committee are in conformity 


“with the new economic policy of the government to 


achieve globalisation of the insurance industry en 
route to privatisation of the public sector in the 
country. This article is confined to the general 


~ insurance sector as the life insurance sector needs 


detailed seperate treatment. 
The main recommendations of thé Committee 


are as follows: 

1) .The general insurance business should be opened to foreign 
and Indian private sector. 

2) _ The present structure of the General Insurance Corporation of 
india as the holding company for four subsidiaries should be 
dispensed with. The GIC will be a seperate company to deal 
mainly with the reinsurance business. The present four 
subsidiaries wil] be independent companies competing with 
each other. 

3) The present share capital of these four companies shouid be 
increased from Rs 40 crores to Rs 100 crores. The GIC share 
capital should also be increased to Rs 200 crores. Then 50 
per, cent of the shares of all the companies should be 
disinvested to the public including the employees. This is with 
a view that no government control should be there on these 
companies. 

4) Foreign and Indian private sector should be allowed to 
transact general insurance business. In order to eliminate 

~gmall players from the field a minimum of Rs 100 crores 
should be raised as the share capital with the promoters’ 
quota not exceeding 26 per cent. The foreign companies 
should register independent companies in India or start a joint 
venture with the indian companies. 

5) The present system of tariff fixing the rate of premium based 
on the claim experience and scientific analysis of data should 
be. progressively dispensed with except for some types of 
business. This is with a view to allow free competition in 
quoting the premium so that the customers will get an 
economic rate. 

6) At present 70 per cent of the GIC investments (totalling about 

‘ " Rs 7500 crores as on March 31, 1993) are invested in the 
government approved investments ‘and securities. These 
investments are mainly in priority sectors like water supply, 


The author is a leading functionary of the General 


Insurance Employees’ All-India Association and 
AITUC stationed in Bangalore. ' 
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housing, power generation, etc. The Committees recormmended 

to reduce these investments to 35 per cent so that 55 per cent 

of the investments are made available to the private corporate 
sector. 

7) A new insurance regulatory apparatus should be developed 
on the lines of the Security and Exchange Board of India. 

8) The present rural business and schemes meant for the 
weaker sections of the society should be stopped. These 
business should be handed over to Panchayats, Mahila 
Mandals, etc. 

9) The presert development organisation and surveyors should 

be professionalised. 

Excess staff in the head offices and regional offices should be 

redepleyed. The computerisation process in the industry 

should be completed within 12 to 18 months. 

These are some of the main recommendations 

and not exhaustive. 

Before analysing these recommendations from 
the standpoint of national self-reliance and growth 
with social justice let us briefly mention about the 
compulsion of the government to reverse the policy 
of setting up the insurance industry in the public 
sector. 

It is not the needs of the insuring public in India 
that matter for the government. On the contrary, it 
is the pressure from the USA through the IMF/ 
World Bank that is responsible for the proposed 
privatisation and reforms in the insurance sector. 
Opening up of the service sector for foreigners is 
one of the IMF conditionalities accepted by the 
Government of India. 

It is well Known that the USA is losing ground to 
Japan and Europe in respect of manufacturing 
industries and the USA is ahead of others only in 
defence industries and telecommunication. Japan 
has overtaken the USA in automobiles electronics 
and many other areas. Sixty per cent of the US’ 
Gross Domestic Product is contributed by the 
service sector. The share of the manufacturing 
sector is declining due to the aforementioned factor. 
The USA, therefore, need a sizable share of the 
service sector at the global level. The banking and 
insurance sector is qery fertile ground for the USA 
to achieve this objective. 

Further, 90 per of the Insurance business in 
the world is in the private sector dominated by the 
Western multinational companies. All these private 
companies are loss-running concerns. Even the 
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world famous Lloyds of London has been increasing 
its losses. In the USA alone 300 companies have 


-become bankrupt and closed down during the last, 
. five years. In Japan and Europe the situation is 


alarming; unhealthy and cut-throat competition and 
many fraudulent practices are responsible for the 
failures of insurance companies all over the world. 


‘In other words, free competition and freedom of 


free enterprise could not save the insurance industry 
in the developed capitalist countries. Then, how can 
it succeed in a developing country like India? 

The honest way for the government is to tell the 
people of the country and Parliament that the 
insurance business is being opened up for foreigners 
and Indian monopolists due to the dictates of the 
USA. Why should public money be wasted for the 
work of the Malhotra Committee to confirm a 
decision which has already been taken? Be that as 
it may, what is the record of the private sector 
insurance business prior to nationalisation? 

The general insurance business (life insurance 
also) remained in the private sector for 125 years. 
Public money was not safe in the hands of the 
private owners. They were owning manufacturing 
and trading companies alongwith banks and 
insurance companies. Huge funds of the insurance 
companiés were divested tc other industries and 
many insurance companies were: liquidated and 
policy-holders were left high and dry. The common 
people’s life-time savings were criminally misused. 
Many. Enquiry Commissions (for example, the 
Vivian Bose Commission on Dalmia’s Bharat Bank 
and Bharat Insurance) were appointed and the 
findings were shocking. The Insurance companies 
were a big source of black money generation by 
means of fraudulent payment of ciaims, tax evasion, 


appointment of benami agents and employees. The 


so-called “efficient” service to the clients were 
rendered to only big business houses and big 
property owners: without caring for the common 
man. 

The parliamentary debates prior to the 
nationalisation of life insurance business (1956) and 
general insurance business (1971) have produced 
voluminous information about all kinds of 
malpractices and frauds indulged in by the private 
insurance companies including the foreign 
companies. That is why, the ‘then governments 
headed by Jawaharlal Nehru fána Indira Gandhi 
came to the irresistablé conclusion that 
nationalisation alone can give safety to public 
money. 

We fervently hope that our parliamentarians and 
Ministers will go through the proceedings of 


Parliament of yester years so that they are 
forewarned about the new-found love for privatisation 
of insurance companies. 


‘ll 
Stagnation in the Private Sector and Dynamic 
Growth in the Public Sector 
The following tables would illustrate’ the above 
point: 


Year No. of Companies Total Net Premium Total 
indian Foreign Ind. For. 

1963 76 66 142 46.8 10.1 56.9 

1965 72 64 136 59.8 11.9 71.7 

1968 72 57 129 95.8 16.9 112.7 


(Figures are in crores of rupees except the numer of companies) 
(Source. Insurance Year Books) 


TABLE NO. Il 
1975 1992 ` 
Gross Direct Premium 284.04 3503.28 
Net Premium * 281.25 3450.13 
Reserves 333.23 4409.21 
Amount Invested 497.65 6101.00 
Investment Income 34.26 759.91 
Profits before tax 78.28 668.74 
Net Profit 29.20 427.74 
Work Force 27000 83000 
Office Network 789 4263 


(The net premium for 1993 is Rs 3868.45 crores) 
(Source: GIC’s Balance Sheets) 


On an investment of Rs 19.5 crores (compen- 
sation amount paid to private owners at the time of 
nationalisation) the industry has paid more than Rs 
200 crores as dividend. The industry has paid Rs 
2000 crores as taxes to the government during the 
last 20 years after nationalisation. The investment 
has crossed Rs 7500 crores as on March 31, 1993 
and the market value of the investments and assets 
of the industry has ‘crossed Rs 25,000 crores. 

Is there any one single private sector/industry in 
our country to match this brilliant performance of 
the public sector general insurance industry? During 
the course of 125 years of private-sector there were 
only 750 offices in the country concenirated at big 
cities and tours catering to needs of big business 
houses, trade and commerce. The common man 
never knew about general insurance and even our 
middle class society knew nothing about it except 
compulsory motor insurance. 

Today there are 4362 offices of general insurance 
companies spread over all districts in the country. 
Offices are there in taluk centres and sub-divisions 
also. 
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Fulfilment of Social Welfare Objectives 

The most significant achievement of the public 
sector is providing social security insurance cover 
to the poorer and rural sections of the society in a 
competitive environment where even a multinational 
giant in the private sector will fear to tread. The GIC 
has created many records by spreading insurance 
to the farthest corners of the country and among 
the lowliest of the population and the examples are 
Hut Insurance, Cattle Insurance, etc. 

The following will be necessary to explain the 


GIC’s socially oriented welfare schemes in detail: 

(1) Rural sector insurance has been given topmost priority and 
the GIC’s income from this sector exceads Rs 100 crores. But 
this achievement has been recorded from almost zero level in 
1973. 

£2) A number of innovations in the traditional sector and Group 
Cancer Mediclaim Insurance, Mediclaim Insurance, Individual 
and Group Cancer Mediclaim Insurance, Unborn Child Welfare 
Insurance, Overseas Mediclaim-Insurance, Long-Term 
Householders insurance linked with saving, insurance of salt 
works, insurance of sports events (cancellation of matches), 
offshore and onshare drilling operation policy, and Satellite 
Insurance were Introduced: 

(3) On rural and non-traditional insurance the GIC has made 
commendable achievements and some of the covers designed 
fo cover weaker sections of the society are livestock 
insurance, fishery insurance, horticulture insurance, poultry/ 
ducks/quails insurance, Gramin Personal Accident Insurance, 
Hut Insurance and tribal welfare policy. 

(4) Comprehensive Crop Insurance was introduced in the Seventh 
Five Year Plan starting from kharif 1985 and is being 
continued in the Eighth Five Year Plan as well. In a total of 15 
seasons of ‘operation in various States, a total claim of Rs 940 
crores was paid, as against the total premium received which 
is Rs 120 crores (Ratio of 8:1) : 

(5) Personal Accident Social Security (PASS) and Hut insurance 

Scheme are among the unique social welfare schemes 

provided by the GIC. PASS covers poor family between 18 

and 60 years whose income per annum is Rs 7200 or less 

(Rs 600 per month). In the event of the insured contingency 

an outright compensation of Rs 2500 is paid. The GIC 

deserves to be really complimented—so far the industry has 

settled 75,000 claims involving a compensation of Rs 22 

crores. Another area where the GIC merits encomiums from 

all, is in relation to the operation of Hut Insurance. This 
insurance is an exclusive cover for the poorest of the poor in 
society. Families with ʻan annual income of Rs 4800 or less 

(Rs 400 per month), compensation is paid at Rs 1000 per 

head and Rs 500 for contents. Nearly 2.6 lakh claims 

involving a compensation of Rs 29 crores have been so far 
settled. 

A Solatium Fund is being operated for hit and run road 

accident victims. Relief of Rs 8000.is payable in case of death 

and Rs 2000 in case of grievous injury. 
Once fofeign companies are allowed in the 
creamy layer of business will be taken away. All 
foreign companies operating in the country in other 
industries would prefer to do business with foreign 
companies. 
Many of the Indian big business houses are 
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planning to start general insurance business. All 
insurance business in respect of their other 
manufacturing and trade sector will be immediately 
shifted from public sector to their own insurance 
companies. For example, New India Assurance 
Company was owned by the Tatas. Now all their 
insurance business is placed with New India 
Assurance Company. Once the Tatas start their 
own company the entire insurance will be shifted. 
Out of Rs 1000 crores premium income of New 
India Rs 300 crores worth income will be lost to the 
public sector with immediate éffect. 

It is estimated there will be a loss of 25 per cent 
premium income to the public sector (Rs 1000 
crores out of total of Rs 4000 crores) to the Indian 
and foreign private sector. They will take all block 
accounts and creamy layer of business. They will 
not touch rural and social welfare schemes. The 
public sector will be left with all the unprofitable 
business and it will face a natural death. The most 
hilarious part of the Malhotra Committee 
recommendations is to disinvest 50 per cent of the 
shares into the public sector general insurance 
companies. Of course, a small mercy is shown to 
the employees by offering some shares to them. 
After disinvestment of 50 per cent shares these 
companies will not continue in the public sector. All 
of us know how Maruti Udyog has become a 
Japanese private sector concern by reducing the 
government share from 51 per cent to 49 per cent 
while the Japanese were allowed to hold 51 per 
cent by overnight. 

It is a well known fact that the private sector are 
controlling the company with four to 10 per cent 
shares. In Tata Iron and Steel Company the public 
sector financial institutions are hoiding 40 per cent 
share. The Tatas’ share is less than 10 per cent. 
However, the Tatas are owning TISCO and are 
virtual rulers of Jamshedpur city. What is going to 
happen to public sector general insurance companies 
after disinvestment of 50 per cent shares is as 


Insurance companies in the USA and UK are 
closing down. Recently, there was an investigation 
carried out by a sub-committee of the US Congress. 
It came down heavily on the insurance companies 
calling them rascals and scoundrels—words no 
Indian would use for us. The insurance companies 
there are going bankrupt. There are stories of 


embezzlement and broken promises The same 
can happen in India. Even in England, where you 
have free competition, can an Indian go and start 
an insurance company? Theoretically, yes but 
practically, no. 

Rashtriya Sahara, March, 1994 
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Impact on Employment 

There are 83,000 employees of ali cadres in the 
industry at present. The new companies will start 
with the state-of-the-art technology—the same 
business can be managed with 25 per cent of the 
employees with the help of supercomputers and the 
network system. Joblessness Ís inevitable to follow. 


V 
Result of Shift in Investment Policy 
The Malhotra Committee suggested reduction of 
investment in priority/government sector from 70 
per cent to 25 per cent. Sixtyfive per cent invesiments 


shall be in the open market. This would result in ` 


farewell to the welfare state. More money is 
earmarked for speculation and gambling in the 
share market. The GIC's present investment is Rs 
7500 crores. The LIC’s investment is Rs 41000 
crores. Now the state can divert these investments 
(70 per cent) to the socially priority areas. But the 
Malhotra Committee is asking the government to 
give up its. strategic role in socio-economic 
developmen and social welfare programmes. 

Even in the so-called Asian Tigers like South 
Korea, Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong and 
Thailand the state has been playing a prominent 
role in building infrastructure and human resources. 
Even the private sector cannot grow in the absence 
of a dynamic public sector and investments by state 
in human resources development. Education, health 
care, housing, etc. cannot be entrusted to 
speculators and gamblers in the private sector. 

if the Government of India accepts this 
recommendation of Malhotra Committee, the Indian 
state will be losing control of huge investable funds, 

‘running into thousand of crores of rupees and the 
government in acting thus will suffer severely in 
carrying out is task as a catalyst for allround socio- 

‘ economic development. Another dangerous 
recommendation on investment is that the GIC’s 

and LIC’s existing shares/stock in Indian companies 
also should be off-loaded. Not more than five per 
cent of those companies shall be held by the LIC 
and GIC. The LIC, GIC and other financial institutions 
are holding substantial shares and in our times 
even upto 49 per cent in some companies. These 
shares are being off-loaded to foreign institutions 
investors even before the recommendations are 
officially accepted by the goverhiment. The inevitable 
result would be that the “many Indian private 
companies will lose control and ownership of the 
industry to foreign investors. 

- In short, the Malhotra Committee recommen- 
dations on reforms in the insurance sector, if 


accepted, will result in a national disaster: a total 
surrender of the national economic sovereignty to 
shady operators of global economy. Genuine 
democratic reforms needed in the insurance industry 
and other technical and legal aspects of the Report, 
of course, need special treatment. That can be 
discussed separately. 

Let all patriotic forces unite, fight and defeat the 
anti-national and anti-people recommendations of 
privatisation and denationalisation so that the 
martyrdom of our countless freedom fighters shall 
not be in vain. Let us launch our second freedom 
struggle to defeat the foreign dictated economic and 
industrial policy of the Government of India. Let us 
prevent recolonisation of our motherland without ` 
occupation. u 
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Pakistan and the Core issue 
| SOM BENEGAL 


WIJ mi celenda est Carthago” Carthage must be 
“D destroyed! This was the unceasing refrain 
of the Roman Consul, Cato the Censor! in modern 
times, and in our context, Pakistan's uneasing 
refrain is “India must be destroyed!” While Cato’s 
damnation: of Carthage was for its profligacy and 
moral decadence, Pakistan’s malediction of India is 
through malice and vengeance for imaginary wrongs 
and frustrations, and the sense of a serious 
psychopathic inferiority. Add to it an, insatiable 
desire not only to be a dominant subcontinental 
power but also prime leader of an Islamic 
configuration. 

This is the core issue. Let us be very clear about 
it. There is no other. The rest are intermediate 
quasi-core issues till the final result is achieved. In 
this ultimate goal, the fragmentation, dissolution 





‘and final disappearence of India as we have known 
it, and some of us have dared to cherish it, is the 


major factor. 

This is not, as might seem, the hallucination ofa 
fevered brain‘ Far from it, by someone like me. No 
close study is required to see its repeated articulation 
by various, varied and even adverse sections of the 
Pakistan establishment, and the ruling classes. 
Romanticists among Indians, and they are legion, 
might say, and do, that the real people of Pakistan 
and India share a symbiotic relationship based on 
history, culture, tradition, music, literature and so 
on. It is a self-delusion that only residual Indians are 


_-capable of. 


On the contrary we see in Pakistan only a trail 
strewed with rebuffs and rigid restraints, and the 


bemused apathy of a people thoroughly brainwashed 


about the deviltry of the Indians. 

‘If any proof were required we have only to hear 
Benazir Bhutto's ringing statement: “The unfinished 
work of Jinnah must be completed.” A statement 
that has not been contradicted or disowned by any 
significant Pakistani individual or section of the 
Pakistani leadership. In stark effect what does it 
mean? That India must be divided again and again 
to extinction! Perhaps even Jinnah would have 


. been horrified at this Prospect of what he initiated. 


One cannot also dismiss as mere flamboyant 
bombast, Papa Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s talk of a 
thousand year war against India. Shorn of its 
extravagance of language it is an assertion of a 
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relentless struggle for a reassertion of a lost 
Moghul, and therefore Islamic, supremacy over the 
Indian subcontinent. It is also a shrewd understanding 
that this struggle cannot be immediately won since 
the rapid force of arms has repeatedly failed. A 
long-drawn embattlement using every device to 
wear out resistance by attrition and cunning artifice 
is the answer. Of course there are flaws, firstly, in 
this historical view because the Moghuls never truly 
dominated India and by and large were not a 
messianic mission for Islam. But, as we know, 
myths have greater magnetism than truth and 
reason. In turn this bizarre view is accentuated by 
an equally flawed view of some increasingly vocal 
Hindu fanatics that the humiliation of an imaginary 
Moghul conquest must be avenged. 

In recent times from the cauvinistic Indian side it 
has even been contended that certain historically 
accepted views of the many incursions into India 
never took place, that the Aryans never came, nor 
the Greeks, nor did Alexander come, nor existed a 
Porus (or Puru) who challenged him. Which all 
congeals to a Muslim invasion of India despoiling 
this fair land. One hopes that in time it will not be 
said that there was no British conquest of India but 
only benefits magnanimously conferred by the 
British! 

Thus we have this contrapuntal confrontation 
between Pakistan and India whish is, in reality, an 
antagonism of two civilisational concepts, both, | 


` dare to say, rooted in a total misrepresentation, or, 


even perversion of the essence of the inspirational 
motivation of the respective philosophies that each 
claims to follow. 

Another famous Benazir adominition is that India 
will have to swallow the bitter pill of Kashmir, as 
Pakistan swallowed the bitter pill of Bangladesh. A 
ludicrous comparison but a bitter pill of her rhetoric 
which will have to be swallowed. 


+ 


KASHMIR, then, is, the quasi-core issue today. 
Latterly Pakistan hag found it of immense tactical, 
and even strategic, value. Taking advantage of the 


‘long-standing nature of the so-called dispute which 


has tired most nations who have little interest in its 
intricacies and historical twists and turns over time, 
Pakistan has drummed up support for itself by 


simplifying the whole question by obfuscation through 
misrepresentation and succeeded in fact to turn the 
wrong-doer as wronged. In this Pakistan has been 
unexpectedly helped by the sudden obsession of 
the United States of America about human rights, 
Self-determination and such. It has also found 
immense comfort from so-called human rights 
agencies and, happily, from sections of Indians 
themselves whose sincerity may be above reproach 
but whose consequential damage is considerable. 
This, as we see, has heightened the shrillness of 
Pakistan’s espousal of the Kashmir question and 


broadened its range. Thus, the determined and: 


relentless attempts to raise the question in any and 
every forum and present a horrendous picture. Few 
have questioned Pakistan’s role in creating this 


horror, few have asked where the limitless supply of 


arms, and very sophisticated ones at that, come 
into the hands of those who go by the name of 
millitants or freedom fighters, few have asked how 
the skill to use them has been acquired. What 
symmetry can be dredged from a hopelessly 
asymmetrical conundrum that is Kashmir? 

Benazir Bhutto melodramatically told the 50th 
session of the Human Rights. Commission that “the 
Kashmiri political leadership representing over 30 
parties and groups has unanimoulsy declared it will 
not contemplate any solution which implies the 
continuation of Indian rule. Their demand is simple— 
azadi, independence.” Did she realise at that 
theatrical moment what azadi meant? How does it 


Square with-her statement tirelessly reiterated by © 


her and her minions that Kashmir belongs to 
Pakistan? Is that the meaning of azad’? To exchange 
one so-called slavery which allows free form, now 
fettered by terrorism, to another which stifles all? 
And if Kashmir gets azadi, will Benazir and Pakistan 
ever guarantee its freedom without inferference and 
intrigue? 

Kashmir, as | said, is only a quasi-core issue, an 
opening gambit, so to speak. Other issues have 
already been hinted at. The danger to sacred 
Muslim structures, no matter how much in desuetude 
which can suddenly be faised to eminence, the 
insufferable oprression of Muslims in India, though 
they, on balance, suffer less oppresion than Muslims 
elsewhere, most of all including. Pakistan, the 
oppression of other minorities in India, child abuse, 
gender bias, and a whole list of inequities which 
must be rectified or face ingtant redressal through 
intervention. And what is Our. response to these 
challenges which come from enemies without and 
within the country who are constantly on the prowl 
. fo seek or engineer provocations? 


Incredibly the nation, instead of keeping its sights 
and its compass true in the direction of its 
unquestionably glorious secular tradition refreshed 
and reinforced over time by all including those 
invaders who found its allure irresistible, has turned 
away from it. At any rate the nation may not have 
turned away, the millions who represent it, but the 
marauding free-booters confined to the few who 
today hold the country by the throat and distort its 
true values and social vision for their short-term 
venal interests have done so. In league with them, 


_ though totally unwittingly, are the bigots and. 


narfowest of minds who are bent upon reducing 
India to a ghetto, glorified, in the name of some 
obscurantist fulfilment. - 

Thus, today, when we have the opportunity to 
play a decisive role in the shaping of history, we are 
caught in monumental trivialities of our own making. 
It seems incredible that a people who once were 


3 


the cynosure of the world for its liberality, its“) 
cosmopolitanism, _ its hospitality to all ideas as ` 


enrich humanity, should so beggar itself to become 


` a prey to any jackal. In the event can we blame - 


Pakistan? ! 

There.is no hope for India unless it gathers itself 
and girds itself, gives itself a renewed vision and 
meets all challenges with fortitude, courage, a 
sense of self-reliance and confidence, united and 
Strong, once again to be a beacon to the world. Hi 


(An abidged version of this article appeared earlier in 
The Hindustan Times) 


NIkHiL: Wages of Manmohanomics 
(Continued from page 6) ` 


Singh’s place would have boldly taken up the 


mighty challenge of designing a wholly new paradigm f 


many countries in the world. Perhaps it was unreal 
to have expected such a pathbreaking initiative 
from Manmohan Singh’ With his shining record as a 
student of economics, Manmohan Singh in the 
three decades of his time-serving tenure with the 
governments, has contributed nothing lasting by ` 
way of new thinking in India’s economics. Hence; 
his inadequacy and subservience to the powerful 
sway of the World Bank regime. 

This country’s economy today is thus poised at a 


_ Of development which could have been a model for ^ 


` crucial crossroads with tremendous possibilities at | 


the objective level but a disconcerting bankruptcy. at ... 


the subjective level. But as the history of this great 
nation has shown over and over again, it has the 
capacity to overcome mountains. Mountebanks 
cannot block its path for long. - | 
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Indo-Israeli Ties Gathering Strength 


K. P. BHANUMATHY 





srael is on a high-voltage campaign to woo India 

fa towards an economic partnership. Its frontal 
` attack to make up for the forty years lest is highly 
impressive and convincing. The Gulf peace talks and the 
accord with Syria can reach a satisfactory conclusion. 
Israel has everything to gain in its overtures in making 
friends and influencing the friendly. 

Since India and Israel! opened diplomatic missions in 
1992. Israel has made concerted efforts to forge links 
with India. With a dynamic and energetic Ambassador in 
Delhi relations have moved on to a pragmatic course, 
business and economic collaboration is on the upswing 
but Ephraim Dowek would like to see it move faster. “We 
in Israel are used to hard’ work and quick decisions. This 

- is part of our survival strategy,” he says with exasperation 
at the snail-like progress by the bureaucracy. 

What is clear is the ‘business strategy’ adopted by 
Israel which is not to exploit the wide market or natural 
resources in India but to make India-a partner in 
developing and manufacturing for different markets. This 
clear-cut proposal should in fact endear Israel to Indian 

' industry as it will open third country markets to Indian 
goods hitherto found inaccessible. As Yair Ofek of the 
Israel Export Institute who led a 15-member trade 
delegation to India recently said, Israel does not have 
any illusions that its technology is inherently superior and 
that india is, therefore, a wide open market; in areas like 
‘software technology, development technology India is a 
natural competitor because of its own technological 
skills. 

Since August last year a number of business 
delegations, Ministers and high officials from Israel have 
visited India, an indication. by itself that,Israel means 
__business. Last December the Minister for Agriculture, 

Yaacov Tsur, was a guest of our Minister for Agriculture. 
Tsur returned home well satisfied with his discussions 
with the Chief Ministers of Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan ‘and officials at the Centre. He said he was 
convinced that India was really serious about promoting 
trade and economic relations and entering into joint 
ventures. The Israeli Minister signed a number of 
* significant agreements with his Indian counterpart whereby 
India will receive the latest water-use technologies in 
which area Israel is a world leader. India and Israel will 
also coordinate in a number of agricultural areas 
including greenhouse and energy-saving technologies 
and development of marketing infrastructure for fruits 
and vegetables. Experts from Israel will help Indian 
" farmers in the effective use of saline water. Tsur said 
Indian technology is ideally suited for large tracts of arid 
and semi-arid regions. He was all praise for the 
agricultural institutions in India and feels that joint work 


could establish more fruitful results. 

\¥aacov Tsur laid the foundation stone of a factory 
complex—a joint venture between an Indian and an 
Israeli company. Alongwith this there will be a training 
centre for high-tech agricultural development in Jalgaon. 
He also laid the foundation stone for an Indo-Israel Agro- 
training and Education Centre—a joint venture between 
the Jain Group of Industres and Israel. 

Some of the other joint ventures underway and 
nearing agreement are in the fields of steel and 
fertilisers, a joint production venture for producing raw 
materials for phosphatic chemicals in Israel and a plant 
in Gujarat. The Tatas will soon enter into collaboration 
for wind energy systems near the Kutch coast in Gujarat. 
Other ventures are in dairy and aquaculture, poultry, 
food processing, cotton crop cultivation and electro- 
medical equipment. The new Indo-lsraeli Chamber of 
Commerce is gearing itself to activity. More than a 
thousand Indian businessmen and industsialists have 
already visited Israel since El Al, the national carrier, 
started flying the Tel Aviv-Bombay route, 

Trade is on the upward move. By the end of 1993 its 
increase was 350 million dollars and by the end of this 
year it will reach 500 million. There is a popular move to 


“board the Ef Al flight to the Holy land. In the first week of 


February alone the Embassy has issued 58 visas. “We 
have a long waiting list and our bi-weekly flights are full,” 
says an Israeli Embassy official. Indian companies have 
found the climate favourable to set up subsidiaries and 
joint ventures in Israel as it can alse open a gateway to 
markets in Europe and the Middle Fast. Yair Ofek of the 
Israel Export Institute is sure that India can be a gateway 
for his country to the Far East and Indian companies can 
set up manufacturing units in Israel for export to tariff- 
free and quota-free markets and the EC with whom 
Israel has a free-trade agreement. A four-point strategy 
has been mooted by Ofek whereby (i) Indian companies 
manufacturing fashion garments and textiles can avoid 
tariff and quota barriers; (ii) companies in India can use 
Israel as a regional management and distribution centre 
to reach the Middle East market: (iii) Israeli services can 
be imported for India’s domestic needs mainly in the field 
of telecommunication, agriculture, technology; (iv) Israel) 
and Indian technology and marketing channels can be 
combined to expand India’s export markets. These 
suggestions have all along been made by the Isreeh 
Ambassador, Dowek,.#to journalists, businessmen and 
officials in the concerned Ministries. The whole concept 
is a wide open offer ‘by Israel and unfolds great 
opportunities to move exports rapidly to new markets 
and remove the present bottlenecks. “We would also like 
to interact with universities for academic exchange, 


um 
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scholarships and joint research in computer software,” 
says Dowek. The India-Israet Culture Centre set up last 
year is planning cultural exchanges at different levels. 

In the last six months a number of agreements have 
been signed in the fields of science, technology, civil 
aviation, agriculture and culture including joint ventures 
in different parts of the country with industrialists and at 
the government level—a remarkable pragress considering 
that until two years ago there was hardly any interaction. 
“Let us not look back but forward to the future,” says 
Dowek constantly. Israeli officials have left no one in 
doubt about their views on terrorism and on the Kashmir 
problem. “Kashmir is an integral part of India and any 
problem should be solved bilateraly,”. said Johanan Bein, 
the Deputy Director General of the Israeli Foreign Office, 
who was in India last month and minced no words in 
supporting India’s role: “Involvement of third parties or 
international agencies do not help the normalisation 
process; instead it stands in the way of direct talks.” On 
the question of human rights Bein said passing resolutions 
can have no effect as it could create bad blood and give 
a boost to terrorism, and could be misinterpreted and 
misused as they condemned one side and posed the 
danger of blocking negotiations. Bein is in charge of UN 
‘Human Rights and co-Chairman of the Middle-East 
- peace delegation. Israel's experience in combating 
terrorism is widely acclaimed and !ndia would benefit by 
accepting Israeli assistance. Anyway our neighbour 
Pakistan constantly accuses India of receiving help from 
Israel for. our security needs. 


+ 


WITH peace expected to arrive in the Gulf sooner or 
later alongwith Israeli withdrawal from Jericho and Gaza 
the potential for investments and trade will be stupendous. 
Israels farsighted view on economic cooperation with 
Asian countries (mainly India, Japan and China) can 
have a positive effect towards fostering amicable relations 
between the Palestinians and the Israelis. The five-year 
interim agreement for self-government for Palestine 
should bring about a mutually agreed solution with 
guidelines for the future for its population of one million 
when the Palestinian state is established. 

Is this wishful thinking considering the opposition from 
both sides and the acts of terrorism being spearheaded 
by extremists? The killing of more than 52 Muslim 
worshippers at a mosque in Hebron on February 25 by a 
fanatic American immigrant has ignited riots and caused 


a setback to the peace negotiations. Prime Minister’ 


Yitzhak Rabin has condemned the killing in unequivocal 
terms, adding: “As an Israeli | am ashamed.” Israel also 
decided to disarm extremist Jewish settlers in the 
occupied territories and free nearly 1000 Palestinians 
held in prisons. This, it is A&ped, will minimise the 
damage to the peace talks.” But Yasser Arafat has 
withdrawan from the negotiating table. The killing has 
strengthened the fundamentalists who are opposed to 
any peace process. The factional politics inside the PLO 
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is likely to get the upper hand and further delay any 
peace negotiations. 

The Oslo accord on which the present peace process 
is based is also under the threat of collapse. The 
Palestinians have placed three conditions: (a) confiscation 
of the Jewish settlers’ weapons in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; (b) dismantling of Jewish settlements in the 
Gaza Strip, Hebron and the religious school in Naglus; 
(c) end the constuction work in the Occupied Territories. 
These three conditions, if met, will go a long way in the 
direction of torpedoing the accord—this is’ the official 
Israeli position. 

The Syrian President, Hafez al-Assad, has agréed to 
sign a full peace treaty with Israel. Once this is achieved 
and the feelings of insecurity removed the scope for 


development of the economy in the whole region will 


have immense potential given political will, These 
ambitions may take a long time to fructify but sooner 
than later peace has to come and with it will a normal 
atmosphere be ushered in. Having fought three wars and 
countered terrorist activities Israel has, nevertheless, 
made impressive progress in its economy and_ 
development towards a modern state. Today it has a 
strong base with its GDP rising by 400 per cent and per 
capita income. at 12,000 dollars. Due to growing 
immigration its population is expected to rise by 20 per 
cent by 1995 and this is bound to cause a financial 
burden running to billions. That may necessitate a radical 
change in tiie budget priorities. Employment will become 
a major issue. On purely humanitarian considerations 


` immigration cannot be stopped. With the surrender of 


Jericho and Gaza (whose population is nearly a million 
among whom nearly 120,000 are wage earners in Israel 
whose earnings comprise half of the economy of the 
Palestinians), Israel needs Palestinian workers and the 
Palestinian state in-the-making will need Israel. 
Restructuring and development require massive 
financial assistance which, according to Israeli sources, 
can come from investments from abroad. This is where 
India can put its right foot forward in helping the new 
autonomous sjate. The Palestinian state once established 
will be overpopulated, fragmented and backward with a : 
face-to-face volatile scenario with Jewish settlers on one 
side and Arabs on the other. Islamic fundamentalists and 
Jewish hardliners will take on an ugly role on religious 
basis than’ territory. Jordan’s King Hussain won an 
overwhelming victory in the last elections this was a blow 
to the Muslim Brotherhood (Islamic Action Front). With 
his own peace agreement with Israel King Hussain’s 
government will make all efforts to ensure security within 


his borders. 


The day may not be far off when Arab states will 
develop a friendly attitude towards Israel. National 
interest is a strong force that compels to override 
emotions based on make-believe or territorial ambitions. 
It is on the basis of such a pragmatic and enlightened 
self-interest can !ndo-lsraeli relations, which have already 
been cemented through painstaking endeavours of both 
sides, hope to acguire strength and Vigour in the days 
ahead. a 
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On Fate of SC Candidate 


iM regret it is only now that | am able to write 
about the article “Fate of a Scheduled Caste 
Candidate” by A. K. Biswas (Mainstream, December 
18, 1993), 

1 do not quite see the point of this article. The 
viva voce is not a test of general knowledge but of 
personality, as indeed the term “personality test” 
itself shows. It seeks to assess how a candidate 


comports himself, his ability to sustain and develop ` 


an argument, his open-mindedness, his alertness 

and self-confidence. To equate it with general 

knowledge is to make redundant the General 

Knowledge paper. Since the two test different 

ualities, the results over the years will show that 

_ several so-called “forward” caste candidates have 

also fared badly in the viva voce despite securing 
high marks in the written papers. ? 

| know personally from a member of the Board 


before which N. Krishnan and A. Dasgupta appeared , 


of how greatly they impressed the Board. Krishnan’s 
subsequeni career, at any rate, vindicates the 
Boafd’s assessment. His career throughout was 


marked by the utmost distinction, culminating in his 
appointment as the Permament Representative to 
the UN, a prize post given only to a select few, 
which Krishnan held for more than five years. Even 
after retirement he has held posts of distinction. To 
name only two, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
handpicked him as his Special Envoy in charge of 
the AFRICA Fund and he has also been a Member 
of the Executive Board of UNESCO, in the line of 
such luminaries as Dr S. Radhakrishnan. Indira 
Gandhi, Sardar Swaran Singh and T.N. Kaul. 

On two roalatively minor points of fact: first, 
examinations for appointment to the IAS and other 
Services on exactly the same pattern as that of 
1950 were held in 1948 and 1949. Secondly, | 
believe ! am correct in saying that it was not A.Das 
but L. Dayal who topped the written papers in the 
1950 Examination. 

March 11, 1994 
3G East Coast Apartments, 
13th Avenue, Harrington Road, 


Chetput, 
Madras-600031 


K.P.S. Menon 


On Kanoria Workers’ Stir 


he article “A Movement with a Difference” by 
T Kunal Chattopadhyay (Mainstream, January 
22, 1994) has described the form of workers’ 
De citation when their factory was closed. Kanoria 
Jute Mill is its illustration. They have been criticised 
hy organised trade unions subscribing to Marxist 
ideology as well as the Marxist Chief Minister, Jyoti 
Basu. 
| sincerely request the Communists to read the 
letter of F. Engels to P.V. Lavrov in Selected 
Correspondence of Marx-Engels: Letter No.153 
dated November 12, 1875: 


But if, as has now happened, production in its capitalist 
form produces a far greater quantity of means of subsistence 
and development than capitalist society can consume 
because it keeps the great mass of real producers artifically 
away from these means of subsistence and development; if 
this society is forced by its own law of life constantly to. 
increase this output which is already too big for it and 
therefore periodically, every ten years, reaches the point 
where it destroys not only a mass of products but even 
productive forces, what sense is’ there left in all this talk of 
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suffer during the period of depression. 


struggle for existence? Th struggle for existence can then 
consist only.in.this: fhat the producing class takes over the 
management of production and distribution from the class 
that was hitherto entrusted with it but has now become 
incompetent to handle it, and there you have the socialist 
revolution. (emphasis added) 

‘The action of the new trade union is justified 
though the Marxists, their official trade unions and 
their Chief Minister have condemned it. Workers 
went ahead without having read Marxist literature. 
Those who claim to have read Marxist literature 
have been left behind. This is the general fine of 
action in the period of depression (recession) 
indicated by Engels. Depression destabilises 
capitalist economy. If this line prescribed by Engles 
is not rational and thesefore not revolutionary, the 
Marxists ought to suggegt the alternative. And such 
alternative should be acc¥ptable to those who really 


M.G. Bokare 


(Former Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University) 
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India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers. 


This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 

Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 

never want your old brand. again. 


Assam Frontier Tea Ltd 
Empire Piantations (India) Ltd. 
Singlo (India) Tea Co Ltd. 


Available at 


PARK HOTEL | 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood > 
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Stormy Days Ahead? 


Ea he Thousand Days of Narasimha Rao as Prime Minister, completed last week has 





POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 





certainly been an important occasion for celebration for his party having recouped in a 

striking manner from the rickety state in which it found itself after the 1991 general 
elections. The fact that it has managed to gather majority support in Parliament is to be 
matched by the emergence of Narasimha Rao personally as having outstripped all the »ossible 
rivals within the party. 

But can the Prime Minister claim that he has crossed the Rubicon? Sometimes insignificant 
issues snowball into mighty avalanches, falsifying all promises and speculations. 

The campaign of protest against the government's acquiescence in the terms of the new 
GATT as embodied in what is known as the Dunkel draft, has been gathering momentum that 
was obviously not anticipated earlier. With barely a month to go before the government is due 
to sign the new GATT, the question that looms large today is: can it afford to lose heavily in 
popular esteem if it signs the new world trade accord; or, can it stay away from the GATT. 
bowing to the mounting protest movement at home? 
` it must have been worrying for the government that the protest drive against the Dunkel 
proposals has virtually assumed the character of a mass campaign. In fact, it would not be 


` incorrect to say that as it stands today, the Dunkel draft for the GATT has been drawing more 


flak than Manmohan Singh's latest Budget, though the more perceptive among the Opposition 
have no difficulty in exposing the common thread of surrender to economic overlordship of the 
Big Powers that binds the two. The campaign has gone beyond sharp verbal criticisms voiced 
in seminars and conferences as it initially appeared. The government felt that having managed 
to knock together a majority for itself in the Lok Sabha it could ignore the hot words within the 
House to be followed by the angry walk-out by the Opposition. But the vehemence and the 
rapier thrust of the Opposition on the issue has gone far beyond what the string of criticism in 
the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee submitted at the last session of Parliament by 
its Chairman, 1.K. Gujral. This time the Opposition intervention on the subject so far has been 
sharper and it has touched on the underlying political aspect of the new GATT, going beyond 
the technicalities of a trade regime as was being placed by the government so long. 

The fact that the anti-Dunkel campaign has gone far beyond the Left criticism and has today 
sucked in the entire Opposition spectrum from the BJP to the Left—with Chandra Shekhar 
threatening to resign from Parliament to whip up a nationwide stir against the surrender of 
national interests—has naturally become a matter of worry for the government, particularly 
when it is being noticed that the general assurances trotted out by the Commerce Minister and 
the Agriculture Minister have not been able to stem the tide. The slogan of Back-to-the- 
Swadeshi is catching against the new GATT. No fonger can the proponents of the Fund-Bank 
line dismiss it as an out-of-date slogan as the Finance Minister sought to do with his bizarre 
warning that any move for reviving the call for swadesh/ would hit our booming export trade !n 
India-made garments in the Western market. 

Frankly, the government's position so long has been blissfully lackadaisical. For one thing. it 
comes up with the argument that India cannot afford to stay out of a world-wide trade 
arrangement in which more than one hundred nations have already agreed to join The 
question arises as to what role the government representatives in the protracted Uruguay 
Round negotiations have played to protect and promote our national interests. Despite several 
demands, the government has so far been fighting shy of coming out with a White Paper 
disclosing before Parliament the blow-by-blow account of the ten-year old negotiations This is 
because such an account will show that while there was a stout stand by the Indian delegation 
to the GATT in the early days, there was abject inaction later particularly in the last three years, 
which, significantly, coincides with the imposition of the Fund-Bank Structural Adjustment 
Programme on the Indian economy. 

The campaign against the new GATT has not only brought together the entire Opposition 
but has inevitably affected the morale of the Congress camp. This is clear from two items of the 
last one week. First, the Congress Working Committee has now woken up and has directed its 
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units to go out on a mass-levei campaign to rebut the Opposition 
charge of the government having surrendered the country’s 
interest at the GATT. Secondly, the government this time has 
been compelled to agree to a full-fledged debate on the issue at a 
specially convened sitting of Parliament to be devoted specifically 
to the new GATT. Although under our Constitution, unlike the 
position in the USA, the government is not bound to get any 
agreement or treaty ratified by Parliament, this time the special 
sitting of Parliament will be setting up a precedent at the de facto 
level. 

For once, the Opposition campaign has been more specific 
than the government had bargained for. This is an extremely 
awkward issue for the government at this juncture. Even if it tries 
to steamroller the critics by its majority within Parliament, it 
realises that the issue will not be smothered into silence outside. 
With the State level elections coming up in winter—plus the 
uncertainty about a good monsoon in-between—can the ruling 
party afford to be complacent in summer? 

Sometimes one gets the creeping feeling that what happened 
yesterday seemed to be repeating today. Although the myth that 
History repeats itself has long been exploded, one can't help 


noticing that the memories of the past occasionally intrude into the 
present. One need not possess an elephants memory to -notice 
the ominous similarity between the state of things today with the 
situatian twenty-eight years ago. In 1966 Indira Gandhi became 
the Prime Minister amidst widespread euphoria so much so that 
President Johnson was all sweet and honey when she went to 
Washington soon after her assumption of office. With the services 
of her famous Kitchen Cabinet, she devalued the rupee at the 
behest of the World Bank. This touched off a nation-wide protest 
campaign that the government had surrendered national interests 
at the order of an externa! authority. This stigma, compounded by 
the failure of the monsoon, led to the disastrous setback at the 
general elections in which the Congress for the first time lost as 
many as nine State Governments to the Opposition. 

With all the excitement of having crossed the milestone of the 
Thousand Days as Prime Minister, Narasimha Rao is known as a 
person of circumspection and caolheaded sobriety. Obviously, he 
more than his colleagues can discern the ominous portents that 
face his government and the country today. a 
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Supreme Court Verdict 


On March 11, 1914, a special nine-member Bench of the Supreme Court passed a landmark verdict on the 
question of the application-of Article 356 of the Constitution which empowers the President to dismiss State 
Governments, as also on the issue’ of secularism being a basic feature of our Constitution. Here are two 
important contributions on the subject by two eminent experts—Soli J. Sorabjee, a former Attorney 
General! of India, is a leading member of the Supreme Court Bar, and S. Sahay, a former editor or The 


Statesman is a well-known columnist Specialising in legal and constitutional issues. 


—Editor 


An Active Judiciary 
SOL! J. SORABJEE 


WM RTICLE 356 of our Constitution which was expected 
f by our Founding Fathers to remain a dead fetter has 
~ been indiscriminately utilised by the Centre to extinguish 
the lives of 101 State Assemblies and every party at the 
Centre has yielded to this temptation. The recent nine-bench 
judgement of the Supreme Court in S.R. Bommai's case 
provides a potent antidote. 

Power conferred by Article 356 can be exercised only 
when a situation has arisen in which the Government of the 
State cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution. What is that situation? A situation of 
impasse. The Supreme Court has ruled that President's Rule 
cannot be imposed in situations which can be remedied or do 
not create an impasse, or do not disable or interfere with the 
governance of the State according to the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court further held that, except in urgent situations 
which cannot brook delay, a warning should be issued to the 
errant State, and the President should use all other measures 
to restore the constitutional machinery in the State before 
having recourse to this drastic power. 

It is heartening that Dr Ambedkar's advice about warning 
to the State and the excellent recommendations of the 
Sarkaria Commission about the permissible use of Article 356 
and illustrations of its misuse have been judicially endorsed. > 





The majority consisting of Justices Pandian, Sawant, 
Kuldip Singh, Jeevan Reddy and Agrawal, enlarged the scope 
of judicial review. It held that the validity of the Presidential 


proclamation is judicially reviewable to the extent of examining z> 


whether it was issued on the basis of any material at all or 
whether the material was relevant or whether the proclamation 


` was issued mala fide or was based on wholly irrelevant and 


extraneous grounds. The Court, however, will not go into the 
correctness of the material or its adequacy and will not 
interfere even if part of the material is irrelevant.so long as 
there is some relevant material for the action. The Court ruled 
that when a prima facie case is made out the Union 
Government has to produce the material on whose basis 
action has been taken unless privilege is properly claimed for 
non-disclosure. 

Another important principle laid down by the majority is 
that the power of dissolving a State Lagislative Assembly can 
be exercised only after the proclamation is approved by both __ 
the Houses of Parliament and not before. This is to ensure ` 
pariiamentary control of executive action in the delicate area 7 
of Gentre-State relations. 

What happens if the Assembly has been dissolved and the 
proclamation is subsequently held to be unconstitutional? The 
Court can restore the Legislative Assembly and the Ministry. 
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However, .while restoring the sfatus quo ante, the Court may 
mould the relief suitably and declare as valid actions taken by 
. the President till that date. 
— This is the zenith of judicial activism. The underlying 
rationale is the court's concem for “the fedetal principle, 


social pluralism and pluralist democracy which form the basic | 


structure of our Constitution’, and its legitimate anxiety to give 
full and complete relief when the ‘action is found to be 
unconstitutional. Indeed any other conclusion would place a 
premium on unconstitutionality and render judicial review 
meaningless. The Pakistan judiciary has given similar relief 


and it is refreshing that our Supreme Coùft has followed ; 


Pakistan precedents. 
The role played by the Governor of Karnataka in 
recommending dissolution of the Karnataka Assembly in 1989 
_ on the basis of unverified information about defections from 
the ruling Janata Dal and his refusal of the Chief Minister, 
S.R. Bommai’s request for proving his majority within a week 
on the floor of the House has been severely criticised. The 
Court held that all canons of propriety were breached by the 
Governor and his undue haste in inviting President's Rule 
“clearly smacked of mala fides. ....A duly constituted Ministry 
was dismissed on the basis of material which was neither 
Posies nor allowed to be tested and was no more than the ipse 
-dixit of the Govemor. 

The court laid down that a Ministry's strength should be 
tested on the floor of the House which "alone is the 
constitutionally ordained forum” and not by the “private 
opinion of any individual, be he ‘the Governor or the 
President.” Applying this principle the Presidential proclamations 
dissolving Kamataka and Nagaland Assemblies were declared 
unconstitutional by the majority. However, since fresh elections 
had taken place in both the States and new Legislative 
Assemblies and governments had come into existence, no 
further relief was granted, and which was not prayed for 
before the Supreme Court. The dissolution of the Meghalaya 
Assembly was held to be tainted with factual and legal mala 
fides. 3 

There was complete unanimity in upholding President's 
Rule in the State of Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan where the ruling party was the BUP. How was this 
conclusion reached? i 

The basic premise is that secularism is a part of the basic 
structure of the Constitution and “any State Government 

“which pursues unsecular policies or unsecular course of 


action acts contrary to the constitutional mandate and renders 
itself amenable to action under Article 356”. If there is 
relevant material upon which the Centre has acted the Court 
cannot interfere on the ground of its insufficiency. 

What was the material before the Centre in the present 
case? First, the BJP manifesto on which elections were 
contested and won in the three States which inter alia 
declared "the party is committed to build Shri Ram Mandir at 
Janmasthan by relocating superimposed Babri structure” and 
similar speeches by leaders of the BUP. Secondly, some of 
the Chief Ministers and Ministers belonged to the RSS which 
‘was a banned organisation at the relevant time and the 
extreme improbability of implementation of the ban by these 
Ministers. Thirdly, the exhortation by the BJP Ministers in 
these three State Ministries to join ‘kar seva’ in Ayodhya on 
December 6, 1992, the public send-off to the Kar sevaks and 
the subsequent welcome on their return after the destruction 


- of the mosque. One BJP MLA in Himachal Pradesh had 


publicly admitted his participation in the destruction. Fourthly, 
at least in two States, namely, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan there were atrocities against the Muslims and loss 
of lives and destruction of property. 

But surely this material was not indisputable nor adequate. 
According to the Court, if the President was satisfied in view 
of the acts and conduct of the party controlling the 
Governments in these three States that a volatile situation had 
developed pursuant to the demolition and which warranted 
imposition of President's Rule, the Court cannot interfere. The 
situation was “full of many imponderables, nuances, 
implications and intricacies. There were too many ifs and buts 
which are not susceptible to judicial scrutiny.” 

This part of the judgement, though it may be correct, on 
the facts of the case has grave implications. Democracy and 
rule of law are also basic features. Can a State Government 
be dismissed because it is not functioning according to 
democratic norms or it is not observing the essentials of the 
rule of law? Who will determine these questions about which 
there will be widely differing perceptions? Basic features are 
not static and there is no unanimity about their content and 
number even amongst lawyers and judges. Will judicial review 
be available in such case, or will it be declined because there 
are no judicially discoverable and manageable standards? 

Extreme care is required to ensure that the doctrine of 
basic structure is not invoked to annihilate State Governments 
and to destroy another basic feature of the Constitution, 
federalism. , E 


; Secularism is Basic 
S. SAHAY 


HE Supreme Court ruling on the imposition of 
President's Rule in Nagaland, Meghalaya, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh 
has several dimensions. This Article concerns itself only with 
the declaration that secularism is a basic feature of the 


__. Constitution and any State Government that violates it asks 


for trouble. If the Centre imposes President's Rule on that 
ground, the Supreme Court will simply not interfere because it 
does not consider itself well-equipped to go into all the facts 
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and circumstances that compel the Central Government to 
impose President's Rule. G 

Justice Jeevan Reddy refers to Article 356(1) which says 
that President's Rule may be imposed if the Government of a 
State cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution. This clearly includes, says the judge, the 
Preamble which is part of the Constitution, as earlier held by 
the Court. And the Preamble talks of a secular Indian 
Republic. 


3 


Justice Jeevan Reddy’ does not buy the argument that 
secularism is a vague concept, not defined in the Constitution. 
His view is that, in the context of the Indian Constitution, and 
he says he is concemed only with the Constitutional context 
and not with the general meaning of the word, secularism is 
more than a passive attitude of religious tolerance. It is a 
positive concept of equal treatment of all. The various 
Fundamental Rights make this abundantly clear. And how is 
this equal treatment possible jf the state were to prefer to 
promote a particular religion, race or caste, which naturally 
means a less favourable treatment meted out to others? he 
asks. , 

The origin of the concept—whether it is Western or has 
some Indian input in it—does not bother him. What matters to 
him is that this is the constitutional goal and a basic feature of 
the Constitution. The Founding Fathers, he says, had proceeded 
to create a State which was secular in its outlook’ and 
egalitarian in action. 

This being the case, any political party or organisation that 
sought to fight an election on a philosophy that eroded 
secularism violated the Constitution. This was so because 
what applied to the state equally applied to the. political 
parties. If the Constitution required the state to be secular in 
thought and action, the same principle would apply to the 
political parties. They must not mix politics with religion. It was 
in keeping with the constitutional philosophy that the 
Representation of the People Act banned an appeal to 


religion, sex, caste and community or the adoption ofa. 


religious symbol. 

Justice K. Ramaswamy ‘goes both into the history and the 
dictionary meaning of the word secularism. He is of the view 
that secularism has both negative and positive contents. The 
negative part is that it leaves a person free to profess, 
propagate and practise any religion. The positive part is that 
the state has not only to be neutral on matters religious but 
opt for rationality with a view to making the nation and 
individuals prosperous and happy. 

Like Justice Jeevan Reddy, Justice Ramaswamy too 
wants the political parties, groups and individuals not to mix 
politics with religion. He says that any policy or action that 
runs counter to positive secularism would be violative of the 
basic features of the Constitution’ 

Justice Sawant, speaking for himself and for Justice Kuldip 
Singh, mentions in some detail M.C. Setalvad's exposition of 
secularism, in particular its materialistic nature, and then goes 
on to say that whatever the attitude of the state towards 
religion, religious sects and religious dominations, religion 
cannot be mixed with the secular activity of the state. Spiritual 
pursuit must be differentiated from secular life. 

Justice A.M. Ahmedi traces the notion of secularism before 
independence and until the framing of the Constitution. He 
says that even though the word secularism did not initially 
figure in the Constitution, the concept of secularism was very 
much embedded in it. All that the 42nd Amendment has done 
is to formalise it. 

Justice Ahmedi believes that the term secularism is not 
capable of any precise definition and is best left undefined. He 
agrees with the judges mentioned above that secularism is a 
basic feature of the Constitution. 


This interpretation of the Constitution is not only 
unexceptional, but welcome. However, this has to be read 
along with the Court's ruling on the extent of justiciability in 
the imposition of President's Rule. Justice Reddy holds that -~ 
the situation arising in the three States ruled by the BJP 
following the destruction of the Babri Masjid is one that cannot 


be properly assessed by the Court. It was an extraordinary 


situation. Nobody could say what would happen next. The 
communal situation was tense and could explode. All that the 
court could says was that, on the material placed before it, 
including the report of the Governors, it could not be said that 
the President had no material before him on the basis of. 
which he could have the satisfaction visualised by the Article 
356. And the Court would not interfere so long as the 
President had some material before him to justify his action. 

Once again, Justice Ramaswamy too believes that where 
secularism in action is‘concerned, the court is not equipped to 
pass judgement on President's action so long as he has some 
relevant material before him to satisfy himself. ° 

Justice Sawant is a bit more positive in endorsing the 
President's action in the three States. He has referred to the 
policy and pronouncements of the BJP and actions of ite 
leaders and says that any position or action which runt. 
counter to our creed of secularism is prima facie proof of the 
defiance of the Constitution. And the President has acted on 
the “aforesaid credentials” of the Ministers which had 
imponderable and cascading consequences. |t could hardly 
be said that there was no material before the President to 
conclude that the governments of the three States could be 
carried on in accordance with the provision of the Constitution. 

Justice Verma and Justice Yogeshwar Dayal do not 
consider the President's ,action in the three States to be 
justiciable in the light of the narrow view of justiciability they 
have taken. 

The zealous pursuit of the constitutional culture by these 
judges is indeed praiseworthy. One cannot but unhesitatingly 
admire the ruling on secularism which strengthens the 
constitutional base of our democracy. However, there is a 
chasm between the constitutional and political culture of this 
country. The sad fact is that india that is Bharat has never 
evolved beyond family, caste and communal lines. And there 
has been not one general elections ever since independence, 
which: has not been predominantly fought on caste and 
community lines. Well, there are parties and communities for 
which religion is a whole way of life. 

The Court has itself noted that Article 356 has been used 
no less than 90 times and, one might say, predominantly 
unfairly. 

By making secularism a basic feature of the Constitution 
but taking a rather limited view of justiciability, the Court has 
left the Central Government free to undo the State 
Govemments, though in a much more sophisticated way than 
it has done so far. Whatever the material placed before the 
court, in the bar of public opinion it is well known that the 
dismissal of the three State Governments in which the BJP . 
was in power was an unfair act intended to hide the Centre's 
own shortcomings in preventing the demolition of the Babri H 
Masjid. It is another matter that the BJP did not retum to 
power after the elections in Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 
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The Prime Minister 


H. Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


arasimha Rao’s recent visit to 10 Downing Street 
IND is a good occasion to have a look at the way 
prime ministerial government works in the United 
Kingdom and here. : ; 

The British Parliament is caled the Mother of 
Parliaments. We have adopted so many of the rituais of 
the witenagemot on the banks of Thames. It does not 
mean that the daughter can and should be a replica of 
the mother. Our Parliament is very different from the 
British, because we are a-federation and because we are 
a nation with many languages, many religions and many 
parties. Not for us, alas, the simplicities of a unitary 
nation and a two-party system. 

Similarly, we have created needless problems for 
ourselves by thinking that our Council of Ministers should 
function the same way as it does in Britain. Our 
academics are more academic than academics elsewhere. 
Our university men have few opportunities to know the 
realities of the government from within, barring a few 
economists. Others argue from textbooks written in 
Britain or the United States. Just as our columnists 
repeat what is written in The Economist or The Guardian. 

That is why we keep speaking about the Cabinet 
system of government, whereas what obtains is prime 
ministerial government. 

This is true of Britain as well. British political scientists 

have come to recognise that Walter Bagehot’s conclusions 
were based on too limited a sample. A further century of 
experience has taught them to perceive that it is not the 
Cabinet which heads the executive but the Prime 
Minister. . 
. -Correct understanding of the nature and functioning 
of the Council of Ministers in our country is hampered by 
the notion that the Prime Minister is (and should function 
as) primus intra pares, first among equals. We seem to 
regard this idea, popularised by Walter Bagehot, as if it 
was something like Newton’s first law of motion. We 
seem to think, further, that this is how it is in England: 

| wonder whether Margaret Thatcher, Harold Macmillan, 
Winston Churchill, Lloyd George, Benjamin Disraeli and 
William Gladstone ‘(going back in time) thought of 
themselves as mere firsts among equals. Nor did, we 
can be sure, even the less high-profile Prime Ministers 
like Attlee or Baldwin. Attlee in his own quiet way 
dominated a Cabinet which contained such stars as 
Bevin, Morrison, Dalton, Bevan and Cripps, and could 
coolly say to a Minister who asked him why he had been 
dropped: “Not good enough.” 

It is common sense that you are not equal of 
someone who appoints you. Ministers owe their jobs and 
their portfalios to the Prime Minister. They can be moved 
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or dropped by the Prime Minister. If the Prime Ministe 
resigns, all of them automatically go out. All of whic 
means they are not his (or her) political equals. The 
may personally be more talented, charming, learned ar 
may have spent longer years jń public life. At the time 
person is chosen for the No. | spot, there may be othe 
in the party who can have an equally good or even bette 
claim. As Morarji Desai did when Lal Bahadur Shast 
was elected leader by the party, or Indira Gandhi wa 
preferred, again to Desai. But once the choice is made 
the equation changes, even if the loser is also include 
in the Cabinet. 

In modern government the chief executive ha 
immense and innumerable sources of power—part 
support, the appointment-making prerogative, comman 
over channels of intelligence, the advantage of being i 
the public eye through television and newspapers, th 
adulation of the masses, the submission and eve 
servility of the civil servants, many of whom are ready t 
report to the Prime Minister over their own Ministers 
head. $ ` 

As a consequence of all this, a factor which | woul 
call prime ministerial distance begins to operate. Thi 
Prime Minister's power grows at a faster rate than that c 
his colleagues. : 

| have observed quite a few meetings of the Cabine 
and the Political Affairs Committee. ! have not seen thi 
Prime Ministers being treated as an equal by the others 
He (or she) is rarely contradicted. If there are difference: 
they are expressed in a very guarded manner. In fac 
such differences are aired at one-to-one meeting: 
between a Minister and the Prime Ministers or throug] 
letters. At formal meetings there are no scenes, ni 
raising of voices as at a meeting of the Academi 
Council of our universities. . 

lf the Prime Ministers position is so strong, the 
question can be legitimately asked how he gets to lost 
the job, as so often happens. Again because of that veri 
prime ministerial distance. As this distance increases he 
becomes more inaccessible and unforthcoming, forgets 
his obligations to colleagues, often hurts and humiliates 
them, grows more and more suspicious, loses touch with 
grassroot workers in the party, hears only what he wants 
to hear, is carried away by media praise of his 
decisiveness and astuteness, gets trammelled by 
administration to the neglect of policies, and forms ar 
exaggerated picture of his indispensability. And misleaders 
(in the party, in the civil service,-in intelligence) keer 
assuring him of his popularity. All this leads to defeat 
either in the party or at the hustings. 

This little essay on whether it is prime ministerial ol 
Cabinet Government should appropriately end on e 
sobering reflection: our Constitution makes no mentior 
whatever of the word Cabinet. It speaks of a Council o! 
Ministers and of the Prime Ministers—but only three 
times, in nearly 400 Articles. | 
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UNION BUDGET 
Growing Unease of the Masses 


SURENDRA MOHAN 


T he structural adjustment policies have once 

; again dictated the policy formulations of the 
Finance Minister in finalising his Budget proposals. 
In the background of the government's decision to 
accept the Dunkel proposals on April 13, this was 
only to be expected. However, various concessions 
doled out to the private corporate sector including 
steep reduction of customs duties on industrial raw 
materials, reduction in the excise duties, introduction 
of ad valorem duties, lowering of interest rate, 
reduction of the corporate tax and the relief given in 
the income tax, all totailing more than Rs 5000 
crores on the plea that industrial growth has to be 

revived, have greatly contributed to the huge deficit 

- of Rs 6000 crores. That is, the whole burden of 
these concessions will be transferred to the common 
masses through deficit induced inflation. 

Without doubt, the whole purpose of the Dunkel 
proposals is to ensure that while the upper-most 
-crust of the societies in the developing world joins in 
a junior partnership with the industrial magnates of 
international capitalism, the masses in these 
countries must be exposed to exploitation and 
_immiserisation. The Budget proposals follow the 
same pattern at home. It is, therefore, no surprise 
that the allocation for irrigation has been reduced in 
size which will suffer further erosion owing to 
inflation; the subsidy of over Rs 600 crores for the 
small and marginal farmers has been taken away; 

v and all the imposts on the consumer items of daily 

-use by the masses continue as before. If one adds 
over Rs 300 crores which the exchequer would earn 
from the increase in the administered prices, than it 
would be seen that the burdens are even heavier. 
Inflation could cross the double digit mark by the 
end of June. 

The, masses are becoming restless. They have 
earned no relief from growing unemployment either. 
The spectre of Dunkel over the prices of drugs, 
fertilisers and agricultural seeds and the fate of 
small scale and cottage industries haunts them no 
less, Politicians are telling them that there is no 
‘alternative to the acceptance of the Dunkel 
“proposals, that India cannot opt out of the global 
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economic system, and that our membership of the 
GATT is extremely essential. But then these 
arguments hardly impress the retrenched worker, 
the jobless youth, the small proprietor whose unit 
becomes sick and closes and the poor in general 
whose misery only becomes a little less sufferable. 

Thus, when a few thousand persons, mainly 
tribals and other rural poor, held a rally in Delhi 
under the banner of Azadi Bachao, their leaders 
questioned all the above assumptions and declined 
to join the debate on the alternative to Dunkel or 
India’s membership of the GATT. What do you 
import for us; and which of our products do you 
market in foreign lands?—they asked. How, for that 
matter, would the imported raw materials which 
have been given concessions in customs duties, be 
of any use to their production or ultimate 
consumption? 

The middle classes who may only have to bear 
inflationary pressures and who might be mollified by 
easier availability of foreign consumer durables or 
expensive cosmetics are certainly impressed by 
these arguments. So is the richer farmer who 
produces cash crops which he hopes would find a 
lucrative market abroad. The subsistence farmer 
only knows that if the exports of agricultural 
products realiy start on a long-term basis a pattern 
will be set in which only large, mechanised farms 
with capitalist production will sustain and their tiny 
holdings will be smothered. They would lose their 
wherewithal. 

So, the alternative to this gloomy prospect is to 
reject the present system which is leading to it. This 
revolt may not count for much today; for the people 
are not ready for it. The workers in the organised 
sector of the economy would hardly join the revolt 
at any time; they would strive for adjustments in the 
system at reduced costs. But, in a scenario in which 
unemployment and under-employment, words which 
hardly concerned the Finance Minister in the 


‘Budget-making exercise, spread to a point as to 


make both urban as well as rural youth volatile, 
then mass unrest would discover its sinews. 

While it is true that no forethought is being given 
to the creation of close links between the youth and 
the common masses of the small peasantry, and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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UNION BUDGET 





Economic Reforms 
and Rural Development 


KAMALA PRASAD 


T he Union Finance Minister indicated six tasks 
that were addressed in formulating the 1994- 
95 Budget. One of these tasks was that 

We must reorient our development policies and programmes 

to address more effectively the problems of poverty, 

unemployment and social deprivation which affect a large 

mass of our people, particularly in rural areas. 

There does not appear now to provide the 
emphasis implied in the 1992-93 Budget speech 
which stated that 

No strategy of economic development can succeed in our 

country if it does not ensure rapid growth of production and 

m employment in agriculture. 

The 1993-94 Budget speech again asserted that 

We must ensure that our economic strategy gives full 

support to agriculture on which the livelihood and well-being 

of a majority of our people depend. 

A close reading may indicate that the emphasis 
shift from specific priority to a generalised orientation 
may have resulted from failures of policies to adjust 
to the budgetary promises and pronouncements. 

The recent objectives articulated have largely 
been in terms of globalisation as outlined in the 
GATT agreements or reduction of subsidies that at 
the present levels have been admitted to be not 
inimical to these agreements. The very crucial point 
of discussion has been that while the Union 
Government has been putting all emphasis on the 
export aspects of the issues involved, the alternative 

‘view has been concentrating on aspects of domestic 

- production and longer term growth prospects of 
agriculture flowing from several key elements of the 
agreement. The easy agricultureal situation flowing 
from six years of normal rains has shifted the 
government emphasis to superstructure and 
neglected the foundation with the attendant risks of 
collapse of that superstructure. 

The 1994-95 formulation could imply attention to 
two complementary aspects of financial and 
budgetary policy, namely, resource allocation for 
the rural sector and change in the orientation of 
development thrusts for the budgetary instruments. 

‘The first charge has to look to the flow of 
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development resources to the rural areas through 
the budgetary resources of the Union Government, 
resource flows from the credit institutions and the 
budgetary allocations for the State Governments. 
The second component is reflected in the impact of 
taxation measures, export incentives and price rise 
that may be generated by the budgetary proposals. 
The combined impact of these developments will 
determine if the task defined will have any measure 
of success. 


Resource Allocation of the Central Government 

The budgetary allocations are addressed to two 
complementary aspects of development. namely. 
investments in the productive resources of the rural 
sector and provisions to meet the requirements of 
what has come to be known as the ‘social safety 
net’. The allocations for agriculture, irrigation and 
rural infrastructure in general may be taken as 
those for growth and expanding horizons of 
development. The funding of special programmes 
of rural development is largely in the nature of 
social security for that segment of the population 
which is discriminated against in the development 
process. The first is the long-term measure in 
development policy, the second a short-term shock 
absorbing device. Both are relevant. However, the 
imbalance in emphasis may indicate that shorter 
term priorities are gaining over longer term 
objectives. No policy framework of a coherent 
integration of the two elements has appeared so 
far. 

The Finance Minister's speech has indicated the 
quantum of increased allocations in terms of the 
estimates for 1993-94; these estimates have already 
been revised. The increases in Central Plan 
allocations of Rs 70,141 crores is only 14.4 per cent 
higher than the revised estimates for the previous 
year. Agriculture, rural development and irrigation 
have a combined share of only 12.74 per cent; and 
of this the Rural Development Department allocations 
constitute 67.5 per cent. it is nice to see increases 
in the social safety net component of the rural 
sector allocations considering the fact that the 
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economic reforms agenda currently underway has 
tended to increase the ranks of the poor, the 
unemployed and the socially deprived. In fact, the 
Prime Minister, in his reply to the debate on the 
motion of thanks to the President, has already 
promised these social safety allocations to be 
further tripled in the course of the Ninth Plan period, 
thus indicationg that the reforms process may not 
be adequately addressing the productive 
development needs of the rural sector in the current 
Plan period. This danger signal can hardly be 
ignored. 

There are increases in the social development 
allocations for education, health and welfare 
ministries. They may be taken to support the rural 
sector substantially. True enough, the quality of 
these services in the rural areas is poor and 
quantity alone may not do the miracle. However, 
even after considering these allocations in full, the 
overall allocations would be only 23.3 per cent of 
the total Plan allocations. At this level of allocation 
the priority orientation signal of the Budget is rather 
poor. It does not reflect the growing volume of 
opinion that the social development sector will 
determine the pace and quality of growth and 
development if the East Asian experience is any 
guide. And that experience is being selectively 
quoted in other—specially industrial and financial 
sector—performances. 

The allocations for poverty alleviation and 
employment generation are shared with the States 
according to a formula so that the States have to 
contribute less to the total expenditure. It is a 
progressive formula that addresses the allocations 
to the incidence of poverty and unemployment. All 
the same, the overall resources earmarked are very 
much dependent on the Central allocation. In this 
context, it is well to recapitulate that the 1992-93 
allocations were Rs 400 crores lower than in the 
previous year; the 1993-94 allocations were 61 per 
cent higher than in the previous year; and the 1994- 
95 BE is merely 40 per cent higher than the current 
year. After taking into account the 1994-95 
allocations, the first three years of the Eighth Plan 
would have received at current prices 50 per cent of 
the allocation of Rs 30,090 crores which was fixed 
at 1990-91 prices for the Plan period. In terms of 


programmes the rural market and godowns have . 


negligible allocation; special area rural road also 
seems to have been phased out. The employment 
assurance scheme was launched from October 
1993; the doubling of allocations for the full year 
1994-95 was only legitimate. In its present form, it 


is nothing more than pushing extra funds to 1752 
identified blocks; all other conditions of employment 
remaining the same as for the JRY. The important 
points to underline are that the allocations are not 
addressed to a move towards guaranteed 
employment; restrictions on days of employment 
and periods during which employment will be 
available makes the wage impact objective uncertain 
of achievement. Besides, lack of integration with 
sectoral programmes makes the contribution to 
productivity or sustainability of employment doubtful. 
On the other hand, revision of class specific quota 
of work under the Indira Awas Yojana and the 
Million Wells Scheme may embroil it in a different 
kind of controversy. The self-employment sector 
suffers more from credit and marketing bottlenecks. 
These social safety programmes have been 
inadequate so far to meet the growing needs of 
protection and production alike. 

In the productive sector of agriculture andj 
irrigation, the trends are negative. The increase of 
9.14 per cent in the allocation of agriculture may not 
be adequate to meet the impact of inflation. Large 
increases for horticulture may be area specific and 
that for plastics industry specific. The outlay on 
irrigation is actually seven per cent lower than the 
previous year. There obviously is a complacency 
from six years running of good monsoon which may 
have to be shattered only by a bad monsoon. If 


. these allocative trends are taken as signals, then 


the neglect of productive components in rural 
development is continuing. And even if there is no 
direct corelation, this may have some contribution 
to the negative growth rates in cereal as well as 
agricultural production in the previous and the 
current year. ' 
Rural Credit Availability 

Agricultural production has now an increasing 
demand for institutional credit. It has been estimated 
that the 3.5 per cent growth rate of food production 
may require credit expansion at the rate of roughly 
17 per cent whereas the growth rate is less than 14 
per cent. The Economic Survey 1993-94 shows 
another disturbing trend of slow-down in the 
comparative credit flows from commercial and 
regional rural banks and large expansion through 
the cooperative structure. in fact, credit from 
commercial banks is targetted to decline in i 
comparison with 1992-93. This is not explained | 
unless it is related to restructuring that may lead to 
closure/amalgamation of rural branches of these 
banks or changes in lending priorities. If one were 
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to estimate the demand for non-agricultural credit 
requirements in the rural areas, the needed rate of 
expansion would have to further go up. 

The discussion paper on Economic Reforms of 
the Finance Ministry (1993) brought out the fact that 
60-65 per cent of the credit needs of the rural 
households are still being met by the informal credit 
markets charging interest rates of more than 30 pe? 
cent. Evidently, therefore, the need for formal 
sector advances showing higher growth rates is 
stronger if the rural producers are not to lose the 
incentives for higher productivity, or benefits of 
diversification. The policy changes of 1993 as 
disclosed in the Economic Survey do not show any 
move in this direction. 

.NABARD operations are a good indicator of how 
the rural credit market would behave in the coming 


years. The World Bank line of credit to NABARD y 


has been stopped pending financial sector reforms. 
The ad-hoc increases in the credit line from the RBI 
ave kept the operations going. However, the 
: Finance Minister has admitted that “the flow at 
present is unduly low in relation to need”. The 
projection made by the working group of the 
Planning Commission, which takes note of various 
constraints, are also not being realised at present. 


The refinance target for NABARD for 1993-94 was © 


fixed at Rs 2800 crores against the working group 
projection of Rs 6792 crores for 1993-94. The 
adequacy of Rs 200 crores of contribution: to 
NABARD share capital shared equally between the 
government and the RBI has to be seen in this light. 
The quantum of increase cannot be judged in the 
light of a stagnant share capital for several years 
but in that of potentials of growth. NABARD was 
right in asserting the following in its Annual Report 
for 1992-93: 
- Raising resources at the market rates and providing 
i refinance at concesssional rates to banks is not a viable 
proposition for National Bank. | 
The present increase has to be seen in 
comparison with Rs 11,300 crores provided as 
capita! contribution to the nationalised banks in two 
years 1993-95, alongwith the intention to reduce 
comparatively credit flows from thìs source to 
agriculture. There is a proposal also to restructure 
50 of the 196 Regional Rural Banks comprehen- 
sively. Strengthening of the cooperative. credit 
structure, including the introduction of a MOU 
between NABARD and the State and District 
` Cooperative Banks, has been promised. The shape 
of these changes would be known in the course of 
the year. A note of caution is important in this 
regard. Restructuring should not lead to reducing 


the number of branches; it must be addressed to 
capability building for increased levels of operations 
to meet the needs of rural credit. 

The expansion of credit is uneven as between 
the States. Even States like Punjab are disclosing 
constraint in further absorption; Bihar on the other 
extreme faces constraints of other kinds. The 
planning of rural credit expansion has suffered from 
concentrating on areas of success: it has not 


. Moved to test alternatives in needy areas that have 


not availed adequately of this source of investment. 
The spatial distribution of expansion must remain 
the critical component in reforms which, however, is 
not indicated. 


Devolution of Resources to States 

The development strategy for the rural sector is 
significantly dependent on the State finances. The 
Central sector schemes for rural areas are to be 
implemented by the State infrastructure, adminis- 
trative as well as physical. The development of 
States is uneven; regional disparities have proceeded 
apace. The growing emphasis on private sector 


takeover of the economy will be influenced by the 


present concentration of private sector interests and 
the competitive benefits they can extract from the 
State resources, The State’ s need for larger financial 
resources, the bulk of which is invested in the rural 
sector, will determine if the trends in regional 
development will be more even than in the past. 
The 1994-95 Budget has provided Rs 19,304 
crores as Plan assistance to the States. This is 
shown to be higher than the 1993-94 estimates of 
Rs 18,010 crores. However, the Finance Minister 
has omitted to state that the revised estimate of 
Plan transfer is Rs 21,014 crores and thus the BE 
for 1994-95 is eight per cent lower than the RE for 


` 1993-94. This follows past trends. In the revised 


estimates for 1993-94, Rs 3493 crores have been 
provided of which Rs 1195 crores is for advance 
Plan assistance to special category States and 
additional special Plan loan to Punjab. The rest of 
the amount is for externally-aided projects and the 
bulk of it would be shared by just half a dozen 
States. The distortion introduced by the externality 
aided projects has only increased over time and 
there is no strategy to correct this distortion. If 
anything, the foreign direct investment projected to 
replace foreign debt is indicating similar trends. The 
present policy thrust may thus further neglect the 


. potential areas of growth in terms of comparative 


advantage. 
In overall terms, then, the Central support for the 
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State Plans is at best stagnating; special assistance 
increases the spatial discrimination; and poor 
buoyancy in the devolution of tax revenues reduces 
the States’ investment in the Plan. In the first two 
years of the Eighth Plan the States’ outlays would 
be just about 30 pef cent of the total; much lower 
than the pro-rate 40 per cent. The position for 1994- 
95 is not known but going by the Central Plan 
assistance it would be no better. This situation is 


bound to have a significant adverse impact on the | 


rural sector. 


Rural infrastructure 

In general terms, the Union Government has 

admitted the critical role of infrastructure in promoting 

_the growth of the economy. There is substantial 
stepping up of investment targetted to strengthen 
the infrastructure of power, transportation and 
-telecommunication that will assist industry and 
urban growth in abundant measure. The same 
seriousness is not evident in underpinning the 
priority for rural infrastructure. In the process the 
rural-urban linkages and integration of regional 
economies to make India an integrated market in 
the real sense has received a stepmotherly 
treatment. 

A major issue troubling the government seems to 
be the ‘cost recovery for infrastructure services’ to 
sustain long-term development. This is a right 
concern. Unfortunately, apart from provisioning, the 
quality of services provided has a significant impact 
on this issue. The costs in India for a number of 

` services continue to be unduly high and inefficiency 
is an important contributing factor. This is common 
to the public as wel! as private provisioning of 
services. The reform process in the last two-and-a- 
half years has made no change in the situation; 
price increases have merely provided respectability 
to the same. . 

The Economic Survey provides the rationale for 
low priority to overall investments in rural 
infrastructure, including that on irrigation. 

The problem of investment in agriculture is not a problem of 
total availability of resources but one of distribution between 
current expenditure and capital formation. Since 1980-81 a 
larger portion of public expenditure went into current 
expenditure in the form of increased level of subsidies for 
fertiliser, irrigation, electricity, credit and other agricultural 
inputs rather than investment. Government is still grappling 
with the task of reducing subsidies and rationalising farm 
input support policies so as to release resources for 
investment in agriculture, specially in irrigation which has 
high potential to enhance productivity. 

The Survey concludes by firmly stating that 
resources for rural infrastructure are only likely to 
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be available if the ‘massive’ subsidies are scaled 
down. This assertion is clearly designed as a 
pressure tactics to soften political postures on the 
class specific subsidies. It is doubtful if the problem 
is merely financial and a financial answer would 
meet the demands of the situation. The institutional 
and executive manageability questions need also to 
be addressed but that too will encounter political 
opposition. As a result, neglect of the infrastructure 
of interest to the rural sector growth will create long- 
term constraints to economic progress, stability, 
and peace in the rural areas. 


Taxation and the Rural Sector . 

The rural sector is influenced more by the 
indirect tax rather than the direct tax structure. it 
would take -time to estimate the full impact of 


rationalisation of direct taxes and restructuring of 


indirect taxes. In the previous year’s Budget import 
duties on’a range of machinery used for agriculture, 
horticure, forestry and poultry keeping had beetigy 
reduced. Duty of paddy transplanters had also been~ 
drastically reduced. All this -was stated to be 
addressed to providing ‘special fiscal incentives 
aimed at modernisation and diversification of the 
sector. This year’s Budget has run out of ideas in 
this area. In fact, the impact of the reductions on 
the objectives are not Known. A major impact of 
border duties is on fertilisers and chemicals but it is 
expected that they will remain largely unaffected. 
The pattern of Central excise levy has been 
changed to ad valorem from specific duties. The 
items of interest to the agricultural sector would 
include imposition of 10 per cent excise duty on 
insecticides, pesticides, fungicides and plant growth 
regulators in general; 10 per cent on PD pumps and 
power tillers; and withdrawal] of excise duty 
exemptions to a part of tractors of engine capacity- 
not exceeding 1600 cc. The proposals on duties on 
paper, paper boards or articles thereof manufactured 
from unconventional agro-based raw materials may 
have an adverse impact on its utilisation. The duties 
on leather products may have an adverse impact 
too. It would be necessary that the rural areas 
generate financial resources but technology 
improvement should be the development component 
of such taxation. The impression created presentely 
is that the taxation proposals are discriminatory to 
small producers or to the use of unconventional 
resources for value added. l , 
There is also a segment of products of mass . 
consumption for which relief was provided in the 


(Continued on page 26) l 
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Blind to the Emerging Crisis 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


T he Finance Minister while presenting the 
i Budget for 1994-95 seems to be oblivious of 
the emerging crisis and has tried to paint a picture 
that all is well on the financial front and the country 
is poised for a rapid growth. But facts belie the 
expectations. The following table shows some of 
the disconcerting trends: 





BUDGET AT A GLANCE 
1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 
(Actual) 7 (Budget) 
_ _ Budget Revised 

Revenue Receipts 74128 84209 76166 86084 
Capital Receipts 36178 42800 58646 59615 
Total Receipts 110306 127009 134812 145699 
Revenue Expenditure 92702 101839 110224 118811 
Capital Expenditure 29916 29484 33648 32888 
Total Expenditure 122618 131323 143872 151699 
Revenue Deficit 18574. 17630 84058 32727 
Budgetary Deficit 12312 4314 9060 6000 
Fiscal Deficit 40173 36959 58551 54915 
Primary Deficit 9138 (-) 1041 21051 8915 


The revised estimates for 1993-94 show that 
there was a shortfall of Rs 8403 crores in the 
revenue receipts over the budgeted figures but the 
revenue expenditure went up by Rs 8385 crores. 

_Consequently, the revenue deficit which was 
~ budgeted at Rs 17,630 crores shot up to Rs 34,058 
crores. in other words, it doubled in a single year. 

The budgetary deficit (iotal receipts minus total 
expenditure) which was projected at Rs 4314 crores 
also more than doubled to Rs 9060 crores in the 
revised estimates. The fiscal deficit (budgetary 
deficit plus borrowings) which was budgeted at Rs 
36,959 crores likewise rose to Rs 58,551 crores. 
The primary deficit (the fiscal deficit minus interest 
payments) which was budgeted to have a surplus of 
Rs 1041 crores actually showed a startling deficit of 
Rs 21,051 crores. 


ee it is clear that the government has lost control 


over the finances. Revenue expenditure is fast 


The author is the Director, Arthik Anusandhan 
Kendra, Allahabad. 
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proliferating but adequate resources are nowhere in 
sight to meet the expenditure. This is leading to 
larger and larger borrowings and a declining share 
of capital expenditure. Outstanding liabilities of the 
Central Government increased by nearly Rs 44,000 
crores in 1993-94 over the previous year. Capital 
expenditure as a percentage of total expenditure 
declined from 24.4 per cent in 1992-93 to 23.4 per 
cent in 1993-94 (RE) and is budgeted to fall further 
to 21.7 in 1994-95. Excessive reliance on borrowing 
to finance government expenditure has resulted in 
the mounting interest burden which is rising by Rs 
8000 crores annually and the interest payment for 
1994-95 at Rs 46,000 crores is more than 53 per 
cent of the total revenue receipt. Total debt 
servicing (repayment of principal and interest) is 
budgeted at Rs 1,09,632 crores in 1994-95 which is 
higher by Rs 23,475 crores over the Budget 
estimate of 1993-94. 

The Budget also seems to be oblivious of the 
fact that despite the good monsoon for five 
consecutive years foodgrains production is stagnating 
around 180 million tonnes and the production for 
1993-94 is short by nine million tonnes over the 
target of 188 million tonnes. Per capita availability 
of foodgrains is now declining despite increasing 
imports. In 1993 the same at 465 grams per capita 
per day was lower than what is was three and half 
decades ago. This calls for very massive public 
investment in agriculture, particularly irrigation, if a 
further breakthrough is to be made." 


+ 


GIVEN the enormity of the problem of poverty and 
poor quality of life of the vast majority, the rising 
indebtedness and fiscal deficit, there is no alternative 
for the government but to go in for massive 
resource mobilisation from all those who stand 
above the average to make massive investment in 
the productive branches of the economy and in 
raising the quality of life. This is at variance with the 
approach of the government to lower the direct and 
some indirect taxes to induce the private savers to 
make investments. 

Even if the policy works, the private investors will 
go in directions where profits are highest. They will 
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hardly invest in the sectors where investment needs 
are more pressing, and/or where employment 
elasticities are higher. The Finance Minister in his 
. Budget speech has noted that Rs 18,000 crores 
‘was mobilised through public and rights issue 
during the first ten months of 1993-94. But what 
part of it had gone to the priority sectors? The 
investors are finding that it is more profitable to 
invest in the secondary financial market with a 


speculative edge rather than in production activities.. 


The scam was a direct consequence of such an 
attitude. The government should not abdicate its 
role of being the principal agent for the transformation 
of the country and should make maximum efforts to 
raise its investible surplus rather than leave it to 
private investors. ‘ 

In this connection various concessions that have 
been given over the years in direct taxation are 
wholly uncalled for. The direction continues in the 
1994-95 Budget also and a concession of As 1075 
crores in personal income tax and Rs 1355 crores 
in corporation tax apart from Rs 75 crores in 
expenditure tax has been announced. In the sphere 
of indirect taxes changes in customs duties will 
result in a revenue foss of As 2981 crores and 
excise relief mostly for the elite class will result in a 
loss of Rs 2000 crores. If instead the same amount 
could be diverted to the improvement of irrigation, 
power and creation of other infrastructure, the 
decline in per capita food production could have 
been halted and a million of mandays of employment 
could have been generated to tackle the problem of 
rural poverty. A modest increase of Rs 500 crores 
in the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana and Rs 600 crores in 
the Employment Assurance Scheme and a provision 
of Rs 145 crores to -provide self-employment 
opportunities to the educated unemployed is no 
answer to the intractable problem of unemployment 
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in a country where the number of job seekers in the 
employment exchanges has crossed 36 million, 

No less important is the task of elimination of al 
wasteful expenditure but fess said about it the 
better. The non-developmental expenditure is risinc 
fastest. Interest payment, as already mentioned, is 
rising annually by Rs 8000 crores and the salary bil 
of the Central Government has crossed Rs 15,00( 
crores and is rising annually by more than Rs 150C 
crores despite a modest decline in the staf 
strength. 

The Centre has an investment of about Re 
14,000 crores in the public sector enterprises bul 
the ratio of net profit is only two per cent. A better 
working of these enterprises would have resulted in 
a large surplus but nothing seems to have been 
done to improve their profitability. The loss of loss- 
making public sector enterprises rose from Rs 848 
crores in 1981-82 to Rs 3951 crores in 1992-93. 
How Jong will the government bear the increasing 
losses of such enterprises? The nationalised banks 
had a net loss of Rs 3368 crores in 1992-93. The 
Central Government has doled out more than Rs 
11,000 crores during the last two years but the 
losses are increasing. 

The country has maintained a high-cost economy 
over the years in the vain hope that it will raise 
savings. A high interest rate structure does not 
necessarily lead to faster savings. Those who save 
belong to the upper income bracket and whether 
the interest rate is high or low will not affect their 
savings behaviour as the surplus cannot but has to 
be saved and invested. The lending rate of financial 
institutions should be drastically reduced. It will help 
all sorts of producers, particularly the small ones, to 
go in for more investment. This will naturally require 
a reduction in the interest rate offered by the banks 
to the depositors. A reduction in such rates will not 
result in withdrawal of deposits provided mutual 
funds and other such agencies are also forced to 
follow suit. Measures will also have to be taken to 
prevent flight of capital which is posing a threat in 
view of the globalisation of the economy. The 
Budget by raising the limit of retention of foreign 
exchange earnings of exporters from 15 to 25 per 
cent seems to have abated the process. E 


Footnote 


1. Share of agriculture and allied activities, rural development 
and water resources in total expenditure of the Central 
Government is five par cent only although agriculture supports 
two-thirds of the population. Plan outlay on the above heads 
has been less than 20 per cent ever since the Second Plan. 
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For A Brave New Bharat 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


The following is the text of the address that the distinguished erstwhile Judge of the Supreme Court 


dalivered at the Convocation of Bharathiar University, Coimbatore on March 1, 1994, 


rofound gratitude is the first feeling that finds 
LEES expression from me to the Vice-Chancellor 
and the institutional authorities of this University 
- named after Subramanya Bharathi for inviting me to 
this lovely place of light, of liberty and of learning. 
My reverence for that revolutionary poet and patriot, 
Bharathiar, whose name hallows this home of 
higher .education and promotion of scholarly 
excellence, silenced my hesitation and banished my 
alibi of other commitments, and under that emotive 


— compulsion | consented to deliver the Convocation 


‘’ Address though | am, in all humility, aware of the 


honour conferred on me by this invitation and an 
absence of eminence necessary: for being a guest 
of honour. The memory ot the historic influence that 
Bharathiar was during the great Gandhian days of 
India’s unique battle for independence from the 
British Empire brings back to my mind the passionate 
patriotism and the ‘do or die’ spirit which, alas, is 
among the blurred pages of Indian history and 
contemporary politics. 

Glorious poet, people’s composer, wielder of a 


, powerful pen and proud harbinger of a socialist 


revolution and crimson destination, Subramanya 
Bharathi poured into Indian literature matchless 
radical thoughts and marvellous nationalist songs 
which. generated among the people a burning 
feeling to struggle for freedom in all its dimensions, 
“social, cultural, spiritual, economic and political, so 
that India could rise beyond comparison in the 
comity of nations and achieve excellence worthy of 
our great heritage. | was a student when Bharathiar 
was a beacon, an inspiring soul and a literary 
genius who packed value into verses and roused 
the youth to dare and do. Such poefs as Bharathiar 
are the cultural founding fathers of our struggle for 
independence, the creative leaders who sowed the 
seeds which sprouted and bloomed as the Sovereign 
Socialist Secular Democratic Republic of India. A 
country’s Constitution is not a mere legal parchment 
but a value-rich instrument which reflects the urges 
and aspirations, the tryst with destiny, the egalitarian 
order the people cherished and imperishably cherish 
until social justice reaches the last, the least and 


—Editor 


the lost among our hundreds of millions of humans. 


‘Bharathiar was a lodestar who wrote and fought 


with the wish that the Himalayas must move and 
the Ganga to rush with its power that would make 
every Indian achieve freedom and a new world 
economic order would take shape where hunger 
and privation shall vanish and the human potential 
shall find full expression. 

| am aware that | am addressing a University 
gathering but | am equally aware that our Universities 
and the education they impart are the salvation of 
the nation. Long years ago, Prof Kothari's Report 
on Education stated: 

The destiny of India is now being shaped in her class 
rooms. This, we believe, is no mere rhetoric. In a world 
based on science and technology, it is education that 
determines the level of prosperity, welfare and security of 
the people. On the quality and number of persons comihg 
out of our schools and colleges will depend our success in 
the great enterprise of nation reconstruction whose principal 
objective is to raise the standard of living of our people. 

Education is not merely information nor the 
burden of books locked in our heads but the 
creative transformation of the student community 
who enter the portals of the University surging with 
energy and action. {n John Ruskin’s words: 

Education does not mean teaching people what they do not 
know. It means teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave. It is not teachning the youth the shapes of letters 
and the tricks of numbers, and leaving them to turn their 
arithmetic to roguery and their literature to lust. it means, on 
the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and 
kindly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, 
continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, by 
watching, by warning, by precept and by praise, but above 
all—by example. 

Let me quote Vivekananda, that cyclonic Sadhu 
who gave tongue to certain thoughts which are of 
lasting value to us: 

Education is not the amount of information that is put into 
your brain and runs riot there, undigested all your life We 
must have life-buitding, man-making, character-making 
assimilation of ideas. If you have assimilated five ideas and 
made them your life and character, you have more 
education than any man who has got by heart a whole 
library. If education were identical with information the 
libraries would be the greatest sages in the world and 
encyclopaedias the rishis. 

We want that education by which character‘is formed, 

strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded and 
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by which one can stand on one's own feet. 

Having drawn your pointed attention to certain 
fundamentals, | would like to make clear that 
education is not dogmatism but creating from youth 
power the building blocks of a democratic society, 
where tolerance of differences, pluralism of ideas 
and creative departure from orthodoxy are welcome 
and every obscurantist and authoritarian tendency 
is resisted. Gandhiji, in inimitable prose, wrote: 

1 do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 

windows to be-stuffed. | want the cultures of all lands to be 

blown about my house as freely as possible. But, | refuse to 
be blown off my feet by any. 

Let every Indian be anchored on this cultural 
heritage and not be pathetic victim of the cult that 
‘West is best’ or the disease of affluenza or affluent 
consumerism Yankee style. 

Sri Satya Sai Baba, who is the architect of a 
University where all education, however high, is 
free, has rightly stressed: 

The end of wisdom is freedom, the end of culture is 


perfection, the end of knowledge is love, the end of 
education is character. 


¢ 


LET me now explain why | am emphasising certain 
values which are integral to our constitutional 
fundamentals. Long before India became free, 
Nehruji, whose birth centenary was celebrated with 
great gusto a few years ago, did state 

J am convinced that the only key to the solution of world’s 

problems and India’s problems lies in socialism...! see no 

way of ending the poverty, the vast unemployment, the 
degradation and subjugation of Indian people except through 
socialism. 

The party which is in power today and which had 
been led by Nehru for long cannot disown him 
without being accused of betraying the basics of our 
independence. | feel convinced that our nationalist 
intellectudls and militant but enlightened student 
community will reflect deeply on these vital issues; 
and those leaders and cadres who steer the ship of 
state will respond to the blood, toil, tears and sweat 
and resist the pressures and temptations of 
superpowers and multinational corporate empiras: 
We are anti-imperialist, come what may. 

So it is that | remind the young generation of 
students what Nehru said about our industrial policy 
and planning. He went to the extent of stating: 

If planning is largely controlled by big industrialists, it will 
. essentially be based on the profit motive of an acquisitive 

society. 

The Industrial Policy. Resolution which was 
approved by the Partement, as early as 1956, 
emphasised the adoption of a socialist pattern of 
society and the necessity of 
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all industries of basic and strategic importance or in the 

nature of public utility service should be in the Public 

Sector. The State has, therefore, to assume responsibility 

for the future development of industries over a wider area. 

As late as 1983 the Seventh Conference of the 
Heads of States of the Non-Aligned Sous 


declared in New Delhi: 

It is impossible to davelop self-reliance through full 
participation in a system that perpetuates economic 
dependence. There is an international power structure that 
will resist moves in this direction. Its methods are well 
known; the purposive maintenance of the built-in bias of the 
existing international market mechanism, other forms of 
economic manipulation, withdrawing credits, embargoes, 
economic sanctions, subversive use of intelligence agencies, 
repression including torture, counter-insurgency operations, 
even full scale intervention. 

The dependencia syndrome, which means that a 
nation leans heavily on foreign investments and 
imports, is a threat to our sovereignty and a 
distortion of the Gandhi-Nehru legacy and the 


Constitution's spiritual-temporal supremacy. The 


Supreme-Court of India in the Nakara case of 1983 ~ 


has emphatically stated that Gandhian-Marxian 
socialism is a basic feature of the Constitution. 
Having regard to these inalienable principles of our 
Poiitical, economic development, it is essential to 
impart to our education at the higher levels that 
mould, which is anti-imperialist, nationalist, self- 
reliant, self-confident and ready for intellectual and 
technological advance. It is for you, the younger 
generation, to decide in which direction our nation is 
being navigated today, which course the people 
who are hungry in the villages and hapless in the 
city shanties desiderat as a fair deal. 

Education is vital to democracy and a nation 
without universal education at the primary and 
secondary levels cannot defend its democratic 
values. So it is that | tell those of you who are now ` 
pursuing your studies in colleges that you must ~“ 
always remember that every Indian boy or girl has a 
title to be educated free. Indeed, the Constitution of 
India in Article 45 has stated a ‘directive principle’ 
which is fundamental in the governance of the 
country’ that it is the duty of the state to provide 
within a period of 10 years from the time of 
commenceinent* of the Constitution for free and 
compulsory education for all children until, they 
complete the age of 14 years. What a pity that not 
only no free and universal education is available but 
even literacy is so limited that the -Age of 
Enlightenment mocks at us and the twentyfirst 
century may not see India a literate country for a ~ 
long time to come. No schools in many areas, no 
teachers nor even walled buildings for schools and 
47 years after freedom we are fumbling with 
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‘Operation Blackboard’, high drop-out rates, child 
labour and higher education an impossible 
phenomenon for a large, section of the Dalit and 
impoverished sections. 

Regrettably, investment in education is so low 
that we have, as a nation, many miles to go if we 
are to keep our promises. And apart from the 
illiterate enormity, we have two classes of 
education—one for the bétter-off and the other for 
the poorer. So the Doon schools and the Down 
schools produce different categories. Doonocracy 
overwhelms democracy and moneyocracy overtakes 
Dalitocracy in actual power processes. 

The best investment any nation makes is on its 
younger generation for education. The finest 
resource of India is its human resource and next its 
material resource—not, as some perverse 
economists and political strategists think, on its 
capacity to borrow or to invite economic occupation 


— ‘by corporate or cartel giants. Recolonisation is not 


advance, its reverse. India has great talent, natural 
resources and, given the opportunity, to beat the 
best technologists the world over. You, young 
friends, can do if. 


+ 


GANDHIJI, whom we revere as the Father of the 
Nation, stood for swadeshi as the major strategy for 
preserving the dignity and employment possibility of 
the downtrodden masses of the country. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, amongst the foremost -architects of free 
India and statesmen of the world, emphasised the 
need for self-reliance and advancement of every 
department of life, including agriculture and industry, 
so that in a world of tension, friction, violence and 
war we, as proud Indians, may stand on our own 


~^ feet and challenge any power which may intimidate 
‘sour soverignty or invade our territory. The sublime 


goal of Gandhiji was to wipe every tear from every 
eye, not of the middle class yuppies and corrupt 


categories afflicted by affluenza or affluent - 


consumerism but of the deprived and discarded and 
disabled, who remain suppressed or alienated and 
have no voice to assert although they be in a 
majority. The Constitution of India, in its Preambular 
majesty, has emphasised that justice social, 
economic and political is a pledge, that liberty, 
equality and fraternity, asserting the dignity of the 


. Individual and the unity and integrity of the nation, 


are inviolable resolves. 

Dr Ambedkar, who was the personification of 
social justice for the antyajas of Indian humanity 
and the Dalits who toil as bonded labour have no 
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hope of a share in the material wealth of the 
country, stated in the Constituent Assembly is what 
we need to remind ourselves again and again. | 
quote a smali part from his final address to the 
Constituent Assembly which is poignantly relevant 
even today. 

Without equality, liberty would produce the supremacy of 

the few over the many. Equality without liberty would kill 

individual initiative. Without fraternity, liberty and equality 
could not become a natural course of things. It would 
require a constable to enforce them. We must begin by 
acknowledging the fact that there is complete absence of 
two things in Indian society. One of these is equality On 
the social plane, we have in India a society based an the 
principle of graded inequality which means elevation for 
some and degradation for others. On the economic plane, 
we have a society in which there afe some who have 
immense wealth as against many who live in abject 
poverty. On the 26th January 1950, we are going to enter 
into a life of contradictions. In politics we will have equality 
and in social and economic life we will have inequality In 
politics we will be recognising the principle of one man one 
vote and one vote one value. In our social and economic 
structure, continue to deny the principle of one man one 
value. How long shall we continue to live this life of 
contradictions? How long shall we continue to dany equality 

in our social and economic life? If we continue to deny it for 

long, we will do so only by putting our political democracy in 

peril. We must remove this contradiction at the earliest 
possible moment or else those who suffer from inequality 
will blow up the structure of political democracy which this 

Assembly has so laboriously built up. 

(Dr Ambedkar in the Constituent Assembly on November 

25, 1949) 

This great University named after one of the 
greatest sons of the country must meet the 
challenges of today in the revolutionary spirit of 
Bharathi; and so it is that | urge upon you to 
educate yourself about your obligations to the 
people and your duty to achieve excellence in the 
sense in which the Gandhi-Nehru heritage has 
taught us. Universities must interact with the 
people, find solutions for their problems. The 


- constituency for our Universities is the Indian 


people, not Moghuls in power. 

The future of our nation is in the hands of the 
youth, the student sector, the intellectuals, 
professionals, scientists and technologists of the 
country. But, science and technology that sans 
humanism is dangerous, even the industries and 
discoveries with pollutive potential are lethal. That is 
why our Constitution makes it a fundamental duty of 
every citizen to develop scientific temper, humanism, 
compassion and environmental-ecological holism. 
Education is the driving force of progress and 
higher education is the cultivation of those latent 
faculties and finer feelings which the Constitution 
underscores as fundamental duties. 

We live in a world where human rights and 
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humanitarianism are the elixir of life. Dignity and 
worth of the human person is everyone's title, it 
includes the right to education. The Supreme Court 
has held that the very right to life includes dignity 
. and education. Otherwise, life is vegetable existence. 
| quote from Mohini Jain’s case, a passage which is 
critical: i 

The ‘right to education’, therefore, is concomitant to the 
fundamental rights enshrined under Part Ill of the 
Constitution. The State is under a constitutional mandate to 
provide educational institutions at all levels for the benefit of 
the citizens. The educational institutions must function to 
the best advantage of the citizens. Opportunity to acquire 
education cannot be confined to the richer section of the 
sociely.... 

Indian civilisation recognises education as one of the pious 

obligations of the human society. To establish and administer 

educational! institutions is considered a religious and 

charitable object. Education in India has never been a 

commodity for sale. Looking at the economic front, even 

fortyfive years after achieving independence, thirty per cent 

of the population is living below poverty line and the bulk of 

the remaining population is struggling for existence under 

poverty-conditions. The Preamble promises and the Directive 

Principles are a mandate to the State to eradicate poverty 

so that the poor of this country can enjoy the right to life 

guaranteed under the Constitution. (AIR 1992 SC 1858 at 

p. 1864-1866) 

We have the world’s best in every department 
but lack that great Vivekananda-Gandhijis self- 
confidence. The world’s finest spiritual thinkers are 
here. The world’s best doctors, lawyers, judges, 

‘ engineers are here. | am proud, | am an Indian not 
of the ‘white’ Indian simian class which apes the 
West. Arise, Awake, be sure of your latent genius 
and challenge the material glitteratti with no moral 
. or ‘spiritual elevation. Our University’s creative 
intelligence is a large reservoir of brain power and 
moral fibre if properly tapped. Please don't be 
dazzled by videshi degrees and dollaromania. Real 
wealth and happiness lies elsewhere. Let us do the 
task. That is patriotism, that is humanism, that is 
our destination where exploitation has no place and 
poverty will perish. You are the hope of India. Rise 
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to your full stature and the world will not take us a 
international mendicants. Our hallowed land will ris 
again, if Indians bring out the best, not genuflec 
before the West. 

] congratulate all of you who have won degree 
and medals. India expects you to do your duty i 


- Her hour of trial and tribulation. The first half of thi 


century made India free, free by moral might. Th 
second half of this century must make Indians fret 
free from fifth columnists and market-friendly wolve 
in sheep’s clothing. Gandhi was no fool when h 
demanded swadeshi. Nehru was no nitwit when h 
advocated self-reliance. We need appropriai 
technology, not hi-tech hijacking of our econom) 
We need, not five-star craze for the high styl 
bracket who love Hilton and Holiday Inn and ho 
dogs and hamburgers, but enough distributiv 
justice for the ill-starred millions who have no foor 
no school, and live nude for want of money to bu 
clothes. The have-nots are our first charge on th 
nation’s resources. We want drinking water for ot 
villagers, not imported Scotch for citydwellers. Foo: 
first, luxuries last. Somewhere something is goin 
wrong. Our scientists have great ability, as wa 
demonstrated when the US vetoed rocket technolog 
supplies from Russia. Our agriculture can produc 
Green Revolution—Coimbatore can do it—if onl 
our genetic resources are not robbed by mult 
nationals to be reimported. Our pharmaceutical 
are suitable for our conditions. Why import phone 
drugs with brand-name boloney and high-voltag 
publicity? We have energy resources in abundance 
raw materials in plenty. But even our neem an 
herbs are soon to be patented abroad and the poo 
have to perish for they cannot purchase. We hav: 
industrial potential and intelligence to do research 
You, the young generation, have faith in your brain: 
and feel for the humbler have-nots. Make a brav: 
new Bharat, not exotic bastard culture under videst 
commandments. 

‘Our constitutional system is democratic and sı 
our leaders in power and in the Opposition will listei 
to the needs of the people and the voice of the 


` higher centres of excellence like yours. Therefore, : 


great duty rests on you to sensitise the vast masse: 
and the great Jeaders. For that, you must yoursel 
re-prioritise the nation’s policy. in this sense 
Bharathiar University will fulfill itself by fulfilling the 
aspirations of the common villagers and city dwellers 
- Forgive me for my unconventional thought anc 
advocacy of India for all Indians and not som 
Indians. With our great intellectual reservoir anc 
youth power, surely we will win. a 
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-Jobless Growth 


RUDDAR DATT 


EE was Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi who in 
KLE 1985 initiated the policies of privatisation. In 
1991, Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, in the 
new Industrial Policy of 1991, gave a big push to 
these policies of privatisation, liberalisation 
globalisation and marketisation of the economy. 
The new wave created an atmosphere in which the 
policies of expansion of the public sector pursued in 





the last four decades of planning were considered | 


to be ruinous for the Indian economy. 

The new wisdom, therefore, thought of placing 
full faith in the market mechanism and thus a 
process of liberalisation of the economy was started 
by dismantling the controls and regulations which 
obstructed investment by the private sector. It was 
also held that the share of foreign investment in the 
Indian economy had been much lower as compared 
to other developing economies like that of China, 
South Korea, Mexico, Brazil, etc. and in order to 
bring about technological upgradation of the 
economy, free flow of foreign investment should be 
encouraged. The foreigners were allowed to invest 
in all kinds of areas by acquiring upto 51 per cent 
equity stake without any government permission, 
out in hi-tech areas even 100 per cent foreign- 
owned concerns were also allowed. This process of 
‘inking up of the Indian economy was euphemistically 
described as “globalisation”. 

It is alleged that the new policies were dictated 
dy the World Bank-IMF combine who promised 
uge foreign loans to bail out the Indian economy 
which was deeply engrossed in thé foreign exchange 
crisis. These new policies generated hopes in the 
ninds of the Indian people and they felt that as a 
sonsequence of these policies investment will get a 
oost, the shackles of controls and regulations will 
ye removed and a new atmosphere will be created 
hich will be more conducive to. investment—both 
ndian and foreign—and this will improve the ICDR 
and thus trigger the Indian economy on a higher 
jrowth trajectory. It was also hoped that as a 
sonsequence of the higher growth of the GDP 
‘esulting from a higher level of investment, labour 
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market growth will also improve and thus the 
economy will move forward to better levels of 
employment in a competitive environment. 

The question arises: What has been the result of 
these policies in the countries of their origin? It 
would be very instructive to know that the 
Organisation for Economic Development (OECD) in 
its meeting held in the second week of June 1993 
drew attention to the growing menace of 
unemployment in the world and warned that it would 
have very dangerous social implications. Even the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) has predicted 
that more than 35 million workers will be unemployed 
in industrialised countries at the end of 1994, the 
highest rate since the Great Depression of the 
1930s. The ILO has categorically stated: 

The empioyment crisis has brought in its train despair, 

insecurity and worsening problems of social exclusion and 

poverty worldwide. 

For instance, in Germany, the rate of unemploy- 
mènt which was 7.4 per cent in the 1980s, is 
expected to rise to 11.3 per cent at the end of the 
current year. In France, it is expected to move from 
9.5 per cent to 12.1 per cent, in Great Britain from 
9.7 to 10.4 per cent. 

Outside the industrialised West, joblessness has 
assumed “massive” proportions in Russia which 
adopted the market system with great hope and 


` fervour as the new panacea for its ailing public 


sector. Real unemployment has jumped to 10 per 
cent by now and if subsidies to loss-making units 
are further cut, the situation may worsen still 
further. This is evidenced by the rising tide against 
President Yelstin—the ardent votary of market 
reform. A similar situation is developing in the other 
members of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States belonging to the former Soviet Union and 
also among the East European countries. 

Although authoritative sources indicate a fall in 
the unemployment rate by seven per cent in the 
USA during the last two years for the first time, this 
is accompanied by the process of casualisation of 
labour in part-time or temporary jobs, thus depriving 
millions of workers the benefits of social security in 
terms of health and pension. As a consequence of 
the recession-hit American economy, 8.9 million 
persons were unemployed in the USA and thus a 
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new term was coined by the American economists 
to describe the prevailing situation as “Jobless 
Growth”. American President Bill Clinton is, 
therefore, justified in identifying the greatest challenge 
of the nineties:as: “jobs, more jobs and still more 
jobs”. The ILO has also echoed the same 
sentiments: 
Solving the employment crisis is thus the key to restoring 
hope, social justice and rising living standards. 
The prevailing unemployment. in Europe and 
` America has hit the unskilled workers the hardest. 
Besides this, immigrants have been the worst 
sufferes since there is a growing pressure for 
accommodating natives in jobs as against the 
immigrants. Another disappointing aspect of the 
prevailing situation is the rise in long-term 
unemployment. In Europe nearly half of all the 
unemployed were long-term compared with about 
20 per cent in Japan and about 7-8 per cent in the 
USA. As a consequence, youth unemployment has 
- been deepening. Even in Japan, unemployment has 
reached a level. of three per cent causing a great 
deal of concern to the Japanese Government. 


+ 


WHAT has been the impact of the New Economic 
Policy on unemployment in India? It would be of 
interest to study the findings of a few research 
Studies. Dr L.C. Jain, former Member, Planning 
Commission, observes: 

The gravest crisis the Indian political, economic and social 

order faces today is in the mounting unemployment. 

Nothing exposes the barrenness of pure growth rate 

observed development strategies than the empirical results 

of the past decade in India. The GDP has shot up from 3.5 

to 5.3 In the period, but the employment growth rate has 

fallen from 2.82 during 1973-78 to 1.55 during 1983 to 

1987-88, in agriculture, the employment growth rate declined 

from 1.8 to an insignificant 0.07 in the 15-year period 

ending 1988. 

Similarly, Sudipto Mundle of the National Institute 
of Public Finance and Policy, New Delhi (who was 
till recently advisor to the Finance Ministry) has 
brought out the employment effects of the New 
Economic Policy under two assumptions of a high 
and a low growth scenario. The conclusions of the 
study (1993) reveal that by 1994, even with a high 
growth rate, š 

the stabilisation programme will raise the unemployment 

rate from less than four per cent in the current year (1991- 

92) to about five per cent next year. This implies extra 

unemployment of 4 million persons next year and the year 

after as a net consequence of the stabilisation programme. 

Under the high growth variant, Sudipto Mundle 
assumed growth rates of 3.9, 3.0 and 5.7 for the 
years 1991-92, 1992-93 and 1993-94. The CSO 


has published the estimates of the GDP growtt 
rates for these three years—for 1991-92. It is 1.1 
per cent, for 1992-93 as four per cent and for 1993- 
94 the advance estimates predict a growth rate ol 
3.8 per cent. Obviously, the actual growth rates 
observed during the years immediately following the 
Structural adjustment programme indicate growth 
rates of the GDP which are lower than those 
assumed by Sudipto Mundle. Thus, it can be safely 
concluded that the actual unemployment growth 
rates are definitely higher than those predicted by 
Sudipto Mundle. 

Dr J.D. Sethi, former Member, Planning 
Commission, worked out the employment projections 
for the Eighth Plan on the basis of the observed 
elasticities for the vairous sectors of the economy 
for the period 1983-88. The overall employment 
elasticity of the economy was 0.53. For agriculture 
it was 0.65 and for manufacturing and services it 
was 0.60. Employment elasticity was the highest in 
construction, that is, 1.0. 

The New Economic Policy by its programme of 
technological upgradation has promoted capital- 
intensive technologies and as a consequence, 
employment elasticities have futher declined. B.B. 
Bhattacharya and Arup Mitra on the basis of the 
data obtained from 1981 and 1991 censuses have 
worked out the employment elasticites for various 
sectors of the economy for 1991. Their study has 
revealed that employment elasticity (measured as 
the ratio of employment growth rate to income 
growth rate) has varied widely across the sectors. 
For the economy as a whole, employment elasticity 
was 0.45 per cent. For the primary sector it was 
0.74, but for the manufacturing sector it was as low 
as 0.19 per cent. For trade and commerce it was 
0.37 per cent and for storage and communications . 
it was 0.34 per cent. However, the employment 
elasticity for the services sector was 0.65 and for 
construction it was 1.12 per cent. 

By making use of the employment elasticities 
worked out by Bhattacharya and Mitra and the 
actual observed growth rates, the likely additions to 
employment were worked out. It is revealed that the 
unemployed figure rose sharply from 11 million in 
1990-91 to 17 million in 1991-92 and further to 21 
million in 1993-94. The rate of unemployment which 
was 3.1 per cent in 1990-91 shot up to 5.5 per cent 
in 1993-94. This is a cause of serious concern to 
the economy. 

Not only that, the major share of additional 
employment has been generated in the unorganised 
secior than in the organised sector. Obviously, this 
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is a kind of rélatively insecure employment at lower 
wage rates as compared to the organised sector 
employment. A reduction of employment in the 
organised sector as a consequence of the structural 
adjustment programme has adverse implications for 
labour, since it has led to retrenchment in the 
organised sector. The undeclared exit policy is 
already on its march and the process of labour 
displacement is taking place at a rapid pace. 


Labour Force and Employment 
` in the Indian Economy 





Labour Employment Unemployment Unemployment 


force (million) (million) Rate (%) 
(million) (2) (3=1-2) .(4=3/1x100) 

(1). 
1990-91 356 345 11 3.2 
1991-92 364 347 17. 4.7 
1992-93 372 353 19 5.1 
1993-94 380 359 . 21 5.5 


Note: (a) The employment growth has been worked out by use of 


employment elasticity of 0.45 determined by B.B. 
Bhattacharya and Arup Mitra for 1991. 
(b) Growth rates of GDP used in the calculation are based 


on CSO estimates for 1991-92 as 1.1 per cent, for ` 


1992-93 as 4 per cent and for 1993-94 advance 
estimate as 3.8 per cent. 


+ 


“THE proponents of the structural adjustment 


programme have been arguing that as a result of 
liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation, there 
shall be an increase in unemployment in the short 
period, but as the economy picks up as a 
consequence of the higher dozes of foreign direct 
investment as also increase in domestic investment 
in the private sector, employment elasticity will 
improve in the coming years. But as facts stand 
today, to hope that the corporate sector would 


become a leading sector in generating more . 


employment is to live in a fools paradise. The 
employment elasticity of the corporate sector has 
slumped to a level of 0.19 per cent. It may also be 
noted that the share of the corporate sector in total 
employment is very small. Consequently, even if 
the GDP growth rate starts improving, still. the 
unemployment problem would continue to be a 
serious problem even by the end of the twentieth 
century. 

The real solution to the problem of jobless 
growth, therefore, lies not so much in the growth of 
industrial production in the organised corporate 
sector, but in accelerating the growth of the small 
scale and ‘informal sector. The salvation of the 
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country does not lie in dependence on the corporate 
and hi-tech areas, but in accelerating the growth of 
the small and the tiny sector. 

Alongwith this, there is a need to revitalise 
agriculiure in the States which have not benefited: 
from the Green Revolution. This implies greater 
attention to improve agriculture: in Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Eastern UP—the 
Sleeping giants of the Indian economy. Since 
irrigation and better water management have been 
considered as the basic inputs to give a big push to 
agriculture, the new economic policy should allocate 
more resources to develop infrastructure in these 
areas. Agriculture has high employment elasticity 
but unfortunately, the SAP has bypassed agriculture. 

The Economic Survey 1993-94 has underlined 
the need for generating productive employment at a 
faster rate in the following words: 

It must be emphasised that the special employment 

programmes play only supplementary and short-term role, 

and the lasting solution to the problem of unemployment 
and poverty lies in faster generation of productive 
employment in the growth process. Slow employment 
growth in the past is partly due to the growth of capital- 
intensive methods of producticn which was, to some extent, 
induced by the protective labour laws....!t is expected that 
the ongoing economic reforms with emphasis on private 
participation in the growth process and the expansion of 
investment and production would give a fillip to the growth 

of employment in the medium term. 

It is really strange that whereas the Economic 
Survey has identified the capital-intensive path of 
production as the basic factor responsible for the 
slow employment growth, it hopes that private 
participation would give a fillip to the growth of 
employment in the medium term. Need it be 
mentioned that private investment that is being 
promoted by either encouraging the Indian corporate 
sector or foreign direct investment is highly capital- 
intensivive. It really passes one’s comprehension 
how a capital-intensive strategy of development 
would help faster employment generation. Moreover, 
the meaning ‘of the term ‘medium term’ is left 
admirably vague and it would be desirable to 
specify the goals of employment in concrete terms, 
failing which the economy will only perpetuate the 
process of jobless growth. 

To conclude, it may be opined that the 
phenomenon of jobless growth initiated by the New 
Economic Policy would continue to persist for a 
long time in India, much against the proclamations 
of the advocates of structural adjustment that it is a 
short period phenomenon. A reorientation of the 
policy instruments with a focus on employment 
generation is the need of the hour. id 
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It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 
in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint 
credit. My sole hope and. prayer is that Kashmir should 
become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 


(December 29, 1947) 


i 603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 


99, Netaji Subhash Road 
_ Bombay 400 002 
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BOOK REVIEW 
Post-Modernism and Islam: 
Predicament and Promise 


RAKESH BATABYAL 


ravelling across history, Akbar S. Ahmed, an 
anthropologist by profession, has ‘tried to 

i situate Islam and the Muslims in the modern world 
which, he finds, dominated by the Western media. 

He countenances a crisis in/or Islam, which is 

created to a great extent by misrepresentation of 

‘Islam by the Western episteme as well as by the 

dominating Western media. This misrepresentation 

is, however, by no means accidental but, as he 
„_ argues, the reflection of deep anti-Semitic ‘essences’ 
“of the Western civilisation. Thus, one should not 
see the clash simply as a fight between the 
Western media and Islam. This 
‘civilisational clash’, that is, between those of 
Islamic (Semitic) civilisation and the Western 
(originally Semitic but later based on the adopted 
non-Semitic Greek elements) civilisation. Despite 
internal tensions these civilisations 
are, in the main, at loggerheads 
with each other. The modern times 
have seen this clash taking the 
shape of an all-out war against 
Islam. it is in this context that, 
according to Ahmed, the era of 
post-modernism becomes crucial 
as it promises, despite predicaments inherent in it, 
some hope for resolution of this conflict. 

Locating this conflict in the historical divergence 
of the two civilisations, both founded on Semitic 
religions, that is, Islam and Christianity, the author 
argues that the West has repudiated the Semitic 
Christian essences of weekness, love, compassion, 
etc., as advocated by Christ, in favour of the ‘Greek 
essences’ of brutality, power and nakedness which 
were opposed to the Christian virtues. Though the 


India; 1993. 
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‘early Christian thought resembled those of the- 


Islamic ones’ (p. 76), the West has gradually been 
taken over by the Greek tradition. Thus, Plato has 
overpowered Christ. This in turn has helped the 
West in colonising people because ‘imperialism 
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Post-Modernism and Islam : 
Predicament and Promise by 
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needed power and brutality’ (p. 77) which Plato 
rather than Christ could have provided. 

Akbar Ahmed asserts that while the march of 
civilisation in the West saw the pruning of the 
Semitic virtues, Islam has retained them. And in the 
modern phase of this civilisational divergence, when 
the West sought to impose itself and its modernity 
and imperial authority on the Islamic civilisation, 
there has been much opposition. This Islamic 
opposition, the author argues, has always been 
misrepresented by the West through the epistemic 
hegemony and control of media, either as inherent 
irrationality of the Muslim societies or simply as 
‘green peril’. The author, therefore, argues that anti- 
Semitic hatred has been transferred from the Jews 
to the Muslims’. (p. 112-113) - 

It is again in this context that the post-modern 
world which, according to the 
author, is characterised by the 
spirit of pluralism, a heightened 
scepticism of traditional 
orthodoxies, rejection of a view of 
the world as a universal totality, of 
the explanation of final solution 
and complete answers, becomes 
a world full of promises. In the post-modern world 
tolerance of diversity and haterogeneity will help 
generate a respect for Islam and Islamic societies 
as it is and not as the West thinks it should be. 
Here the information revolution aided by the 
‘ubiquitous presence of media’ (p. vii) will help 
dispel a large number of untruths about Islam which 
had been part of the West's attempt to misrepresent 
Islam. This will be guaranteed by the respect for 
genuine objectivity and diverse rationalities of the 
post-modern world. 


+ 


APART from tolerance, the most important feature 
of post-modernism, according to him, is the retrieval 
of the past. Although the Western post-modernism 
and the Islamic post-modernism are not congruent 
in the time scale (not synchronic), they reach that 
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phase more or less by retrieving their past. Thus, 
the process in both the cases involves transcending 
modernity. In the Islamic case, this transcendence 
will be of a reverse order, that is, rejection of the 
imposed modernity in novels, architecture, polity, 
etc. This also means reassertion of the Semitic 
virtues. This assertion will coincide, the author 
hopes, with the tolerance of Islamic diversity by the 
Western post-modernism. Thus, the media will not 
misrepresent Islam and Islamic society in an 
insensitive way. 

However, according to Akbar Ahmed, ‘retrieval of 
the past’ may create some problems as this will 
mean that the West may reassert its Greet past, in 
a more rabid form. This, if it happens, will be 
detrimental to the interests of the Muslims as it will 
prevent the West from-respecting heterogeneity and 


diversity. Western post-modernism in turn bears . 


witness to, as he writes, : 

the fragmentation of the old and in the process rediscovers 

the.Greeks. But this tima the discovery is not innocent, it is 

laced with irony and self-consciousness. With recognition 

of Greek virtues and faults, it extols as it chides. (p. 91) 

In this process, a congruence may be located, as 
post-modernism brings to us 

the importance of diversity, the need for tolerance, the 

necessity for understanding the other, the simple virtues 

associated with the traditional Semitic religions—humility 
piety, compassion which seem to be fading from our 
memory. They already appear to belong to some fairly tale 

mythological past. (p. 27) 

It is time, the author feels, to retrieve these 
virtues. And here, the author says that Islam can 
contribute by showing i 

a balance between din (spirit) and dunya (matter); care and 

compassion and its love for knowledge, change and 

reinterpretation. (p. 117-18) 

Therefore, Islam holds promise, despite its own 
predicaments, for the West to transcend and 
overcome the modern crisis. 

Promise notwithstanding, there are certain 
inherent problems that the author discerns. Although 
he says that post-modernism will release forces of 
tolerance and genuine objectivity, he finds that the 
media has already penetrated and hence coloured 
perceptions about contemparary Islam. (p. 154) 
Furthermore, the media which is supposed to 
disseminate the genuine objective information, is in 
reality drowning the saner, liberal voices of Islam 
and has been eager to show the !slamic reactions 
in a distorted manner. At this juncture, his discussion 
on the scholarship on Islam also becomes very 
relevent. Although he does not dismiss all the 
Western scholarship on Islam as misrepresentative 
or, in other words, the ‘Orientalist’ misrepresentation 
of ‘the other’, he criticises the modern scholarship 


on Islam, both of non-Muslim and Muslim varieties, 
for not really being sensitive to the dilemmas and 
responses of the Muslims. The ‘Rushdie Affair’ is 
presented as the appropriate example of this 
modern insensitivity. The ‘Rushdie Affair becomes, 
for the author, a tailor-made case for the dilemmas 
inherent in post-modernity—while ‘modern’ ‘liberals’ 
have espoused Rushdie’s case and supported him 
on the basis of traditions of modernity, that is, 
freedom of speech, and criticised the Muslims 
threatening Rushdie, it was the Christian Church 
and elements supposed to be traditional which have 
criticised Rushdie. The author sees in this the 
insensitivity of the modernity and the tolerance of 
the impending post-modernism. 

Akbar Ahmed asserts that sex life and religious 
establishments are on the verge of collapse due to 
the excesses of modem civilisation and its necessary 
appendage, that is, consumer culture. Madonna 
who, for the author, alongwith Rushdie symbolises 
the climax of modernity as well as the begining of 
post-modernism, shows her utter irreverence for the 
religious establishment (the Church), family and 
sex. She, ‘the material girl of the material culture’, 
and ‘siren queen of the Western media’, has forced 
the West to think about restoring a balance 
between material culture and spiritual aspect—a 
balance which is totally ruptured as symbolised by 
Madonna herself. Here again Islam, with the Semitic 
‘essences’, holds promise for the post-modern West 
by showing the balance, and the stability of family 
life which till now have been misrepresented and 
wrongly interpreted. 


+ 


REGARDING post-modern Muslim responses, the 
author selects the ‘revolt of the Kashmiri people 
(read Muslims)’ as the ideal case. This is a post- 
modern Muslim movement because ‘it rejects the 
Central authority; the meta-ideology of nation, 
indeed of the nation-state itself, reformulates the 
local identity’ (p. 141) and challenges the accepted 
traditional notions of modernity such as ‘progress, 
economic development, the needs of the nation- 
state, central planning’. (p. 153) 

The discussion on Kashmiri assertion is enmeshed 


~ with that of the discussion of the problem of Muslim 


E 
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minority. Ahmed sees the problem of Muslim | 


minorities as that of powerlessness. This is 
aggravated due to the brutal and insensitive state 
repression. Though his proposition is too simplistic, 
yet he is quite right in pointing to the fact that the 
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‘Muslim response to such ‘repression’ has been 
-either ‘chauvinism’ or withdrawal. In both cases, the 
Muslims suffer. 

In Kashmir, however, he discerns ‘a qualitatively 
different kind of socio-political response to state 
tyranny from that in past’. Here, Muslims challenge 
the tyranny of modern state. Therefore, in post- 
modern manifestations, Muslims not only come out 
of their responses of chauvinism and withdrawal, 
but even ‘negate the nation-state itself’. 

Thus, the book opens up a vista of questions but 
‘they remain circumscribed by an overarching 
concern, that is, contemporary misrepresentation of 
Islam and the hopes contained in the inherent 
tolerance of diversity in the post-modern era. 

In spite of his espousal of the post-modernist 
cause, Ahmed fails to suggest as to what precisely 
post-modernism is in the context of evolution of 
civilisation. Is it simply ‘rejection of modernity’ as he 
argues in case of Islamic post-modernism? The 
‘question remains unanswered except for the 
delineation of some ‘virtues’ of post-modernism, 
which from any chronological sense, however, does 
not place the post-modern era later than the 
modern era. Thus, he fails to present any diachronic 
prespective (which the book promised in the initial 
stages), except for a telelogical exposition of how 
‘modernity has corrupted Islam in the eyes of the 
West, and of the resultant anger among the 
Muslims. 

' Similarly, by bringing all the Muslims from Beirut 
to Bangladesh under the banner of Islamic civilisation 
as he does by defining civilisation on the basis of 
religion, he -violates the very tenets of post- 
modernist discourse, that is, anti-homogenisation 
and anti-totality. He asks the West to respect 
diversity while he himself conveniently forgets to 


“~ apply it in his own treatment of the Muslims. This is 
‘a kind of academic double-standard long practised 
- by the West and Ahmed, in his crusading zeal, 


bones 


succumbs to it. 

To add to this, his stand smacks of a genre of 
racialism as-he tries to put Semitic religious 
civilisation against the non-Semitic civilisation. His 
categories of religion hides the racial content, yet 
these parameters can easily be extended, to racial 
categories. Therefore, while criticising anti-Semitism 
of the Greek civilisation and thereby that of the 
West, he himself becomes an anti-non-Semitic in 
the process of his arguments. 

His being an anthropologist, a Muslim and a sort 
of media person, promised an insider's view of a 
participant observer. But the reader soon realises 


that there is a constant ‘role conflict’ going on 
between a Muslim and an anthropologist, a Muslim 
and a media person and between an anthropologist 
and a media person. Although this gives the work 
its internal dynamism, in the final analysis it is, as 
he himself feared, his being a kind of defender of 
Islam which overshadows other rational arguments 
that he presents. One soon feels that the werk 
lacks, to a great extent, a ‘detached relativism’ 
which this kind of study, particularly dealing with 
group relations, requires. This becomes very 
apparent when he takes upon himself the charge of 
the {slamic civilisation by saying that only ‘Semitic 
essences’ can bring essential balance in Western 
society. There again his crusading spirit goes 
against the kind of discourse he is engaged in, that 
is, post-modernism which, he himself says, does 
not allow this kind of exclusivist claim. 


+ 


THE study, as the author confessed (p. ix) and 
quite truely, is impressionistic in the sense that he 
presents his reactions but the issues are deat at a 
very superficial level. He raises some points {ike 
Greek-Islam contest leading to West-lslam 
confrontation. Now this issue requires a bit of 
serious historical (or in anthropological realm, 
diachronic study) enquiry rather than the selective 
pickings which the author tried tc pass on as a kind 
of historical explanation. Without this enquiry, his 
remarks are suggestive of ‘Occidentalism’ rather 
than a true discourse on rationality or post-modern 
relativisim. 

The nature of discussion of post-modernism itself 
constitutes a major problem. This becomes apparent 
in this book. 

If respect for heterogeneity and diversity constitute 
the basic elements of post-modernism, as the book 
suggests, then the ecclectivism of Indian society 


- must be seen as post-modernist through historically 


speaking it preceeded modernism. Applying the 
same logic in the case of Kashmir, one can easily 
see the lacunae in the author's argument describing 
it as a post-modernist movement. This is because 
the movement, as it stands today, bases itself on a 
religion-based nationality. Thus it does not reject 
the notion of modern-state but rather wants to 
create one. If it negates something, it ne ates 
coexistence with heterogeneity. Of course, ‘broken 
promises’ and ‘state repression’ are there, but to 
say that the Kashmir movement is based on post- 
Modern essences of respect for tolerance, etc. will 
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be logically wrong, and factually incorrect. 

Similarly, decentricity, a major item in post- 
modern discourse; demands breaking of all 
monoliths. The author finds it hard to break his own 
` monolithic characterisation of Islamic civilisation 
and the Western civilisation, thereby negating the 
basic tenet of post-modernity. Maybe it is a 
predicament which he finds himself in. _ 

The major predicament of post-modernism and 
Islam remains unsolved. When and where will 
Western post-modernism and Islamic post- 
modernism meet? Or, if post-modernism is simply a 
state of mind, a collection of virtues, when do they 
then. bloom? The author asks the questions but the 
reader, in the quagmire of unpromising depiction of 
modernity, loses track of the answers. If post- 
. Modernism in Islam comes, to a great extent, by 
discarding modernity, as the author would have us 
„believe, then naturally it has to discard nation- 
states, that is, Pakistan, Iran, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
etc.; the civil society, and democracy (for which 


even Pakistanis are fighting for) which are also part 
of ‘modernity’. This, | think, will be more in the 
shape of predicaments than promises. 

The author's own predicament is obviated with’ - 
his entering into the discourse on post-modernity 
with the agenda of religious-cultural autonomy for 
Islamic civilisation. However, at no point does he 
question the ‘centrality of the final answer of Islam 
and its categories though he points out that they are 
an essential part of Western post-modernism, that 
is, questioning the validity of traditional categories. 

Notwithstanding these problems, the book is 
helpful, if not for its merit as an anthropological or 
historical study, at least in sensitising the reader to 
a number of issues. A disservice to the book will, 
however, be done ff it is taken seriously, academically 
because it is not meant to be one. Whatever 
significant insights it promises are lost in the myriad 
of the authors personal prejudices masquerading 
as ‘anthropological description’ and ‘historical _ 
enquiry’. | 
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KAMLA PRASAD: Union Budget 
(Continued from page 12) 


1993-94 Budget. True, the items chosen were 
largely of interest to the urban middle class: this 
year's exemptions on cosmetics and toiletaries will 
serve the same purpose. From that list duty on 
biscuits, which is an item of consumption by all 
segments of the population, goes up by 2.5 per 
cent, and new fevies on ayurvedic, unani, 
homeopathic and biochemic medicines may harm 
the poorer segments of the population; the increase 
in excise of Janata soaps and withdrawal of 
exemptions to soaps manufactured without the aid 
of power may also have the same impact. Jute is a 
sick industry but provides livelihood to substantial 
numbers in Eastern India and imposing additional 
burden on them as a measure of restructuring may 
have a negative impact. 

The real impact of taxation has to be seen in the 
increase in the cost of daily consumption of the 
mass of the people and reduction in personal 
savings. It is the expectation of the government that 
‘sizeable unutilised industrial capacity, record food 
stocks and comfortable foreign exchange reserves’ 
will help contain prices in general and the 
expansionary policies will add to buoyancy of tax 
collection. .In this connection what has remained 
unstated in the Budget documents is also important. 
Dr Raja Chelliah, Advisor to the Finance Ministry, 
has stated that duties on steel will have an adverse 
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impact on State imposts of entry tax and sales tax; 
he has also stated that customs tarriff on agricultural 
products have not been touched pending formulation 
of trade policy regarding agriculture. Thus, there are 
uncertainties in agriculture and the State sector that 
will clear up only later. The overall impact on the 
State finances of the changes is yet uncertain and 
that factor will have implications for the development 
policy for the rural sector. Both direct and indirect 
implications of the changes will have to be watched 
closely. ` _~ * 


Need for Changes 

The Budget 1994-95 thus neither underlines the 
need for change in the rural economic scenario nor 
Sets out the direction of that change. The tinkering. 
provided through increase in allocations or lip ~ 
service to institution building cannot be a substitute 
for a bold policy package for upgrading the 
performance of the rural economy and increasing 
the thrust of critical activities. The targets for 
employment generation in the Plan and the objective 
to arrest -unplanned migration to urban areas in 
several programmes is bound to fail. The continuing 
emphasis on increased prices for essential 
commodities as a means of incentives for private 
Sector operations will reduce rural savings and 
increase rural poverty and deprivation. Will the 
assertion of the Finance Minister quoted earlier, 
then, merely divert attention from the realities of the 
consequences flowing from the Budget? ‘ a 
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Limited Participation in an Open System 


A Study of Scheduled Castes in Politics 
A.K. LAL 


T his paper seeks to analyse the extent and 
pattern of political mobilisation among the 
Harijans—a social category characterised by low 
corporate socio-economic status—in a context 
punctuated by widespread political participation. 
Their effectiveness in shaping the contents of 
political decisions as well as their long-term 
orientation -for political efficacy constitute the 
dominant theme of enquiry. It has been our 
endeavour to analyse the factors facilitating or 
inhibiting the acquisition of power in favour of these 
people. The relationship between politicisation and 
mobilisation has been subjected to scrutiny in order 
to understand the orientation of the untouchables to 
unite for concerted action. Fusion of contiguoustly 
ranked conurbia has been effective in achievement 
of political ends among the castes having higher per 
capita power resource. We have tried to see the 
strength of such strategies of mobilisation among 
castes having the lowest per capita resources. 
These issues occupy a place of salience in a setting 
marked by the existence of a policy of sponsored 
mobility in favour of those having the weakest 
standing in the socio-economic hierarchy. 


THE quantitative presence of the Scheduled Castes 
; at different levels of power is due exclusively to the 
policy of protective discrimination. The policy is 
aimed at integration of the deprived in the political 
system in order to secure accommodation of their 
rising aspirations and to provide for their integration 
with the non-Scheduled Caste elites on equal 
terms. The state wedded to the principle of equality 
and universality in the political system seeks to 
ensure political participation of the deprived sections 
of the community through a measure of protective 
discrimination. Thus the policy represents a major 
political innovation to guarantee “proportional self- 
representation to depressed groups whose long 
experience with prejudice and discrimination has 
The author belongs to the Department of Political 
Science, A.N. Sinha Institute of Social Studies, 
Paina. - 











left them with such low levels of resources tor 
political competition that they would normally be 
unable to compete effectively in a democratic 
system’. 

As a result of the implementation of this policy 
the previously isolated groups are integrated in the 
dominant political system through the self-sustaining 
mechanism of inclusion. Socially they find 
themselves firmly incorporated as unavoidable 
components in the process of decision-making This 
has enabled them to obtain an ‘inside view’ of the 
working of the government thus making the operation 
of the political system visible to them. It has further 
made it possible for the Scheduled Castes to 
capture political resources in a situation of bitter 
scramble for power. The legislative presence of the 


Scheduled Caste elites swells the flow of patronage. 


attention and benefits to the depressed communities 
and “locks in place the other programmes for their 
benefit and assures that their problems are not 
dismissed and ignored”.? The mobility of the 
Scheduled Castes—though exasperately slow and 
painful—has been possible by the crucial presence 
of the elites in the political arena. This has also 
helped the state to launch programmes for the 
amelioration of the conditions ct the Harijans. 

The assumption that their presence in the 
political institutions necessarily ensures power to 
them is too expansive to be accepted. The dispersal 
of power in favour of the discriminated has not led 
to the emergence of effective articulators of the 
interests of untouchables from among them. The 
leadership thus produced is conciliatory and 
compliant. In most cases they tend to be ‘docile 
field-hands’ at the disposal of their caste-Hindu 
mentors. They are domesticated to perpetuate a 
power structure dominated by the non-Scheduled 
Caste elite. The leadership is adaptable to the 
dominant group in the political system. In a coalition 
dominated by caste Hindus the Scheduled Caste 
legislators have a Surrogate status. As legislators 
they are less active and less influential and lack 
proper understanding of the larger institutional 
mechanism.? This renders them ineffective in 
preparing the untouchables to interpret and respond 
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to the market and state induced inequalities. There 
is a tendency on the part of these elites to 
disassociate themselves from the collective 
degradation of their community. 

Appreciation of the problem of their own 
community and its articulation for the needed 
redressal is deferred on account of their concern to 
avail support and patronage of those on whom their 
political survival and ascendance depend. The 
incongruence between the ideals of unselfish and 
principled service to humanity and the imperatives 
of pragmatic politics is as sharp among the Harijan 
elites as is the case with their counterparts among 
the caste Hindus. Insulation and isolation of these 
elites from their constitutents is in confirmity with 
the behaviour of the elites in the modern open 
pluralistic system. “They may have fewer resources 
and fess influence but the political style is the same. 
Here they tend to underplay their caste identity and 
to present themselves as representatives of the 
population as a whole.”4 They trade their political 
base more for their personal gain than for the 
interests of their community. Their political activities 


are mostly oriented to larger public policy. They ` 


have failed to stir the deprived masses to strive for 
restructing of the society on an egalitarian line. 
Structural imperatives have also led to the 
emergence of the phenomenon: of ‘substantial 
clustering’ among the Scheduled Castes. Thus in 
the wake of implementation of the policy of protective 
discrimination, such castes among the Harijans, as 
had a head start, have increased their lead in 
politics. 

These weaknesses notwithstanding, there is a 
strong case for continuation of the policy of 
guaranteed representation of Scheduled Castes in 
politics. Withdrawal of this provision would mean 
. decline in the untouchables’ access to the political 
arenas and elite settings. The programmes for the 
welfare of the Harijans are also likely to be 
adversely affected if the provisions for reserved 
seats do not exist. In such eventualitiese their 
dependence on caste Hindus would increase. This 
is evident from the fact that in arenas having no 
provision for statutory reservations the Scheduled 
Castes are sparsely represented leading to tardy 
implementation of the programmes meant for the 
Harijans. 


IN their struggle against social disability and pursuits 
for equality the Scheduled Castes have tried to 


activate ‘para-communites’. This characterised th 
initial phase of political mobilisation of the Schedule 
Castes. This was followed by an effective respons 
of the economically well-off and politically articulat 
Harijans to unite themselves for the formation of 
political party. The Republican Party of India thu 
emerged to represent an effective blending < 
“traditional caste exclusiveness” with “moder 
political inclusiveness”. The party has bee 
successful in getting installed a statute of its leade 
Dr B.R. Ambedkar in the Parliament House lawns 
Extension of the provision of reservation for th 
neo-Buddhists and enactment of the Civil Right 
Act 1976 are its other achievements. 

This horizontal mobilisation of the caste had 
limited impact as the party lost its strength soo 
after the death of its leader. The Scheduled Caste 
have failed to emerge as a cohesive communit 
and they tend to remain a social category. This i 
attributed to intra-community segmentation whic! 
militates against political solidarity. Fissures amon: 
them are sharp and insurmountable. They ar 
highly divided and permeable on account of thei 
elites’ inclination to build a support structure the 
constraints exclusive dependence on the Schedule 
Castes. Heterogeneity of status and disperse: 
inhabitation are- additional factors crippling th 
emergence of a corporate identity among them. li 
the absence of an effective political organisation o 
pressure group exclusively wedded to the cause c 
the Scheduted Castes, a situation for their cumulativi 
subordination prevails. The affliation of the Scheduler 
Caste leaders to different parties and factione 
alliances amount to their “political constration.. 
rendering them a ‘highly fractionalised socia 
collectivity incapable of serious bargaining with the 
powers that be”.5 

As the constitutents of the elongated structure 
there is a tendency on their part to activate < 
multiple resource network that. cut across caste t 
avail ideological and personal support in parties anc 
factions. The Scheduled Castes are also reportec 
to support the party of the winner in order to ensure 
uninterrupted flow of patronage and privilege: 
available to them. The Scheduled Caste votes have 
generally been conforming to national politica 
trends. There has been, however, critical politica 
situations where the Scheduled Caste legislator: 
have been in a position to extract wider allocation o 
resources. In spite of this their influence on issues 
of critical choice tends to remain marginal. 

Similarly, the Dalit Panthers’ protest against the 
dominant culture and attempts of the voluntary 
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organisations to conscientise the Scheduled Castes 
on the line suggested by Paulo Friere could not 
secure the intended success. Sectarian approaches 
of such enterprises and the failure of the Scheduled 
Castes leadership to forge extended cohesion 
worked against deep penetration of such movements 
among the untouchables. Political awakening effected 
through mobilisation of the peasants including those 
from the Scheduled Castes seem to have provided 
some relief. These have raptured the traditional 
alignments perpetuating the dominance of the 
upper castes. In human conditions of material 
existence, powerlesness and multiple deprivation 
keep them in a state of tension. 

In the absence of fundamental ingredients like 
resource autonomy, communication channels and 
effective leadership a bottom-up: revolution by the 


untouchables appears to be an impossibility. The 
strength of number in order to be effective needs 
articulate leadership to mobilise a cohesive support 
base. 
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SURENDRA MOHAN : Unease of the Masses 
(Continued from page 7) 
even anti-Dunkel parties like the Janata Dal who 
are based on all-peasant support in the Northern 
region are not picking up the gauntlet, one cannot 


be sure that these links will never be forged. It is- 


not farmers’ leaders like Sharad Joshi, supporters 
of the Dunkel proposals, who have to take the lead; 
but those .in the mainstream of political life cannot 
shirk their responsibilities. The Left Front and its 
front organisations which are holding a mass rally 
on April 5, will definitely mobilise a million of 
working people, but it is only in the event of a 
concerted drive by: the National Front-Left Front- 
Samajwadi Party-BSP-IPF combine that a nation- 
wide mass civil disobedience agitation can develop. 
The brave spirits like Medha Patkar who announced 
their resolve for such an agitation in the rally on 
March 8 would also have to be approached to join 
it. 


+ 


NOW that it is obvious that the developed world is 
not confining itself to India’s economic exploitation, 
but that the lone superpower, the USA, is conspiring 
to dismember India by taking her on Kashmir, even 
the middle classes must realise all the sinister 
aspects of the emerging situation. We are going to 
be hemmed even though we are preparing to 
surrender our economic sovereignty. The USA has 
not relaxed; now that she has been emboldened by 
our weak-kneed policies, she strives to attack our 
territorial integrity and political sovereignty. But, our 
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government is not prrepared to draw the line even 
now. What is the purpose of Union Home Minister 
Chavan’s empty rhetoric in the Lok Sabha if we are 
offering our neck to the noose of international 
capital instead of clenching our fists and flexing our 
muscles? 

Even a mighty industrial nation like Japan has 
been compelled by the USA to choose between 
giving fixed quota to her products in the Japanese 
market or face retaliatory action. The Japanese 
Government is standing up to that challenge. The 
Russians stood up in support of the Bosnian Serbs, 
even though they have been knocking at the USA's 
door with begging bowls. While these phenomena 
expose the far-reaching ambitions of the USA, they 
also show that a big nation, if led by a strong 
leadership, need not worry over much about the 
alternatives to Dunkel or GATT’s membership but 
take up cudgels in defence of their sovereignty. 
This would require it to reject not only the US 
pressures on Kashmir, denounce Clinton’s childish 
prattle on Sikh rights or refuse to sign the Dunkel 
draft but also to pursue people-oriented economic 
policies instead of those outlined in the Budget. 

A leadership which is compromised by its close 
links with a comprador buorgecisle will never do so, 
even if the erosion of our political sovereignty is the 
cost for its subservience to the IMF, the World Bank 
and the GATT. But this question must be answered 
by the Left Front with its hallowed tradition of anti- 
imperialism and by all freedom-fighters and freedoin- 
lovers, followers of Gandhi and JP, whose staunch 
patriotism calls for an umambiguous response to 
these imminent threats. 
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_ Muslim League and Secular Parties 


V. K. MADHAVAN KUTTY 


hile the claim of the Indian Union Muslim League that it 
W has a large jor maximum following among Muslims in 
North India can be disputed, there is no doubt that in 
Kerala, by and large, the Muslim community has rallied behind 
it. The IUML is a political factor in Kerala which was never 
ignored by the Congress-led United Democratic Front or the 
Marxist-led Left Democratic Front, both of which captured 
power in Kerala altemately for the last few years. In this 
process, both the Fronts have contributed to make the League 
“secular by conceding its often religious and sectarian 
demands. They may reason that this strategy had to be 
adopted to prevent the League from turning totally fundamental. 
The rise of Madani’s Islamic Service Sangh in the last two 
years is also being quoted to justify this stance. 
The recent developments in the Muslim League have 


attracted political attention all over the country, although the’ 


main dispute is over an issue concerning the League's 
continuance in the Congress-led coalition ministry in Kerala. 
This development, it is generally believed, will ultimately lead 
to a split in the IUML which was free of this political disease 
‘except in its Kerala unit where such happenings are common 
to all parties—national or regional. Though both Sulaiman Sait 
and Banatwala who lead’the two factions emphatically denied 
that there is a split in the party, it is evident that the leadershin 
is sharply divided on their approach to the Congress vis-a-vis 
the reconstruction of the Babri Masjid giving an impression 
that a split is imminent. 

What is important to note Is that the differences among 
them are- not ideological or over the party's future plans. It is 
confined to what strategy they should adopt to achieve their 
objective, that is, to see that the Masjid is built at the same 
spot at Ayodhya. In other words, both of them want the 
objective to be achieved without loss of time and for that 
whether leaving or continuing in the Kerala Ministry would 
help or not was the issue. The two sides differed strongly on 
this. On such a matter a political party may or may not split. If 
one person is removed from the top and another installed, will 
the IUML be able to achieve their objective? One faction 
believes and the other does not. What is important is that both 
factions want to convey a message and give an impression to 
their following in Kerala and outside that it is under their 
leadership and its firm approach that the objective will be 
achieved. And for that one faction believes that the League 
should threaten and eventually quit the Kerala Ministry while 
the other believes that the objective could be achieved by 
remaining in the Congress-led Ministry and that, according to 
them, is a workable and more practical strategy. The latter 
view prevailed at the National Executive meeting of the party 
held recently and they succeeded “in their manipulation”, to 
use -Sulaiman Sait's words, of removing him from the 
Presidentship, a position he has been holding without a break 
and unchallenged for the last twenty years or more and 
kicking him up as a Patron(!).which he rejected. 


It is a temporary phenomenon and the differences may 
vanish eventually as both factions are one with regard to the 
crucial issue. And to believe that the IUML will split or leave 
the coalition in Kerala is reading too much into the present 
development in the party. And if political parties, including 
Kerala's Marxist-led Front, believe that such a development 
can be exploited politically, they are in for a surprise. 

However, since the IUML has linked the issue of remaining 
in the Congress-led coalition and the reconstruction of the 
Babri Masjid, the IUML has brought to the fore another 
important issue which cannot be kept on hold. When the 
indian National Congress first allowed their party's Kerala unit 
in the early days of Indira Gandhi's leadership, to have an 
alliance with the League, the explanation given (or was it an 
excuse taking into fact the League was not untouchable even 
to the Marxists) was that the Muslim League in Kerala was 
different and not communal like the League in North India, a 
plank used successfully and successively by parties which 
used it for their narrow political ends. Though the IUML does 
not forma:.y endorse this view, the alliance with the Congress 
continued and the League flourished in voting strength, in the 
number of seats in the Assembly and in the Cabinet and in 
their bargaining power. At the same time the all-India leaders 
of the Muslim League, interestingly two of them, Sulaiman 
Sait and Banatwala, do not belong to Kerala but were elected 
to Parliament with the support of Congress and their ` 
‘non- communal’ Muslim following in Kerala! The all-India 
leaders accepted these ‘standards’ in Kerala but at the 
national level they functioned as part of the all-India party. The 
differences in style and approach were not allowed to wreck 
the coalition in Kerala and were largely pretended to be 
unseen or ignored. The all-India leaders elected from Kerala 
had shown their ‘national colours’ and not their Kerala colours 
which to them was not different. 

Now that the question of the Muslim League continuing in 
Kerala coalition is linked to a national issue, the question is 
whether the earlier explanation for an alliance could hold any 
longer. Both Sulaiman Sait and Banatwala are on record that 
this sort of explanation is “no longer valid" or “irrelevant” or 
“become past history”. 

For the Indian National Congress in Kerala it is a question 
of stability now and in the future. Though the developments in 
the IUML may not lead to the fall of Kerala Ministry, it will 
become increasingly difficult for the Congress to explain away 
the alliance with them in future. The League has proved they 
are the same in Kerala and in the north whether Sulaiman Sait 
or Banatwala ultimately wins. In the circumstances. to 
describe the IUML now as a ‘secular’ party may be too much. 
Probably it could be argued that if a party is not secular it 
does not mean it is communal! After all in a totally literate 
State, that is, Kerala, such games are played by all secular, 
communal and genuinely secular parties from time to time for 
the convenience of all. a 
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Culture in Politics - 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


The Bangladesh liberation struggle began 23 years ago on March 26, 1971 with the Pakistani military crack- 


down in erstwhile East Pakistan, To mark the occasion we are publishing the following article. 


arring the hill-track peoples, Bangladeshis belong 
[=] to a single cultural stock, speak one language, 
share a common pool of social customs and practices, 
and follow Islam as the single religion. All this makes 
Bangladesh a very different nation-state from the others 
in South Asia. ; í 
India’s multiple pluralities rule out social, religious or 
linguistic homogeneity. Pakistan faces trouble with is 
various nationalities though they are mostly Muslims. 
Nepal is a Hindu kingdom, but its numerous ethnic 
groups follow cuirerent customs, religious beliefs, and 
languages. “either has Bhutan escaped the strain of 
strained relationship between its indigenous Buddhist 
population and Nepali-speaking immigrants. In Sri Lanka, 


a violent conflict between the Sinhalese and Tamils has: 


literally split the island into two parts. 

Often also the state’s intervention into the cultural 
domain has led to disastrous results. Had not the 
Pakistani rulers attempted to impose Urdu on their 
Bengali-speaking citizens, the schism between Pakistan's 
western and eastern sectors may not have taken a 
decisive turn. So too with Sri Lanka: the roots of Sinhala- 
Tamil conflict must be traced to the attempt of a Sinhala- 


dominated state to establish a trinity of ‘oné language,” 


‘one religion and one nation’. In India, whenever the 
Union Government tried to superimpose Hindi on an all- 
India scale, it gave rise to violent opposition from other 
highly developed linguistic groups. ` 

By contrast, the state in Bangladesh is a product of 
linguistic nationalism. 1t is, therefore, located not at the 
beginning but at. the end-point of a nation-in-making. 
Could this also be taken to assume that in Bangladesh 
the nation and the state have become co-terminus? Not 
exactly... 

For, in the first place, its administrative-political 
-apparatus does not owe much to Bangladéshi culture. It 
is essentially a borrowed and improvised version of the 
model Pakistan had left behind. The inherent tension 
between civilian and military wings of the Pakistani state 
was transmitted into the Bangladeshi milieu even though 
The author is a Professor at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. This is a slightly altered 
version of the script he presented at a seminar on 
“Society, Policy-and Economy of Bangladesh”, 
hosted by the South Asian Division, Jawaharial 
Nehru University, New Dethi on March 7-8, 1994. 








—Editor 


for a while—only for a ‘brief while—it had appeared as 
though the revolutionary conditions of a liberation war 
might produce novel political institutions. This was, 
however, not to be. Maulana Bhashani’s conception of 
direct peasant participation in state organs and the 
youthful idealism of the Mukti-Bahini were sidelined by 
Sheikh Mujib’s anxiety to instal Awami League’s one- 
party rule in the country. He was brutally murdered. 
Ever since, politics has centred round the power- 
rivalries of politicians and soldiers. But, as neither of the 
two had either the idea or the resources to build 
autonomous institutions, their internecine warfares led to 
all-round fragmentation. One violent coup led to another, 
one assassination to mahy. Finally, after Zia-~ur-Rahman’s 
assassination, the army officers rallied round General 
Ershad, not so much because he had any charisma as 
because he was ordinary enough to give them a sense 
of security: In a-similar fashion, political parties too were 
decimated until two broad coalitions emerged under the 
Awami League and the Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
(BNP). The two show little difference aver ideological or 


political matters; if at all, their differences reflect a clash . 


of personality between the two leading politicians, Sheikh 
Hasina and Begum Zia. Both claim political legacies of 
martyred (sahsed) families. - 

In practice, the Awami League and the BNP have 
concentrated on enlarging their political base in Dhaka 
and a few important towns. While this explains frequent 
disruption of urban fife and administration,. it also 
underscores the alienation of the rural population from 


the seat of power. Yet, during the liberation war, it was ' 


the ‘Bangladesh peasantry which had surrounded an 
invading army and immobilised Dhaka! 
This is where culture intervenes. Martyrdom has a 


‘natural attraction for Bengalis. This is why, despite 


protests from militant elements, Sheikh Hasina and 
Begum Zia could gain immediate recognition in public 
life. But their personality-clashes also reflect the inborn 
weakness of Bengali middle-class for dola-doli (or 
factionalism). The urge for upward mobility in this class, 
with political clout or patronage, sets it loose and away 
from the cultural roots; thus leaving the room wide open 
for militant organisations, like the Jamaat-e-isiam, to 
exploit anti-elitist sentiments of the poor and illiterate 
masses. Over the years, the Jamaat has made deep 
inroads into the rural areas by denouncing urban-based 


i . 
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elte as basically anti-Islamic. Does this give a class: 


dimension as well to Jamaat politics? 


This may be far-fetched; but the challenge the Jamaat 


poses reflects an attempt to rally conservative forces 
under its own flag—as an outcome perhaps of the failure 
of an urban-based elite to rebuild political institutions 
around the ‘theology’ of the 1971 liberation war. Hence, 
the Jamaat attacks an author like Taslima Nasreen not 
so much because it wants her book to be banned, as to 
create a psychology of fear in an Islamic society about 
the wayward behaviour of a parasitic elite. 

Orthodox Islam may thus come into clash with what is 
seen to be -a creeping Westernisation of bhadralok 
culture. Or, the vulgarisation of indigenous culture. in this 
sense, |Islamisation could as well indicate a desire to 
return to Bengali nativism. Beyond this desire, Islamisation 
will not gain ground in Bangladesh for two simple 
reasons: first, because—and despite being innately 
religious=the Bangladesh peasantry is wedded to the 


; teachings of Sufism—of individual freedom and other- 
T worldiness.. This is far from the collective—and 


aggressive—denunciation of anti-Islamic forces which 
the Jamaat invokes. Second, despite the Westernisation 
of the middle class—as for example, English-medium 
schools, graduation in Western universities, consumerist 
tastes and newer imports— this class has been largely 
tolerant of dissent, but never anti-religious. To be pious 
does not mean shutting the door to all outsiders, Or stop 
signing Tagore’s poems. In the long run, it is the school 
teacher (master mosai not the mullah, who will mould 
and shape-Bangladeshi society. 
A larger threat may, however, come from two different 
ends: first, from a top heavy, utterly corrupt and 
` expensive administration. The more centralised this 
administration has become, the less ineffective it has 
been in the governance of the country. At the same time, 
the fractuous nature of local politics and fissures in 
ag village society (on the lines of Sarat Babu’s Polli-Sama) 
has tended to militate against the formation of broad- 
based national consensus. This could further fragment a 
society already troubled by rural-urban, elite-mass and 
liberal-conservative cleavages. Would they point the way 
to the “Somalisation” of Bangladesh? Perhaps not, but 
like Bangladesh, the Somalis too belong to a single stock 
of culture, tradition, religion and language. At one point, 
this had provided incentives to their call for a greater 
Somaliland, or Somali irridentism. What indeed has 
taken place is the opposite: clan warfares and local 
banditry. In the process, the very foundation of a nation- 
state has disappeared. This will not take place in 
Bangladesh; first, because it faces no clan-based local 
“ioyalties. Second, preservation of nation-states has 


become indispensable for the security of the entire South 


Asian region. Yet, perhaps, the Somalian tragedy 
underscores one point that the mere fact of sharing 


common heritage, language and religion does not stand 
as a guarantee against the break-up of a highly 
centralised, irredentist, nation. 

What is basic in Bangladesh is the vulnerability of a 
political class. Very often, a vulnerable ruling class can 
manage to securé popular support if it faces a 
possible—or imaginary—threat from outside. Within a 
pluralist society such as India’s, regional elite can defend 
and preserve an abstract set of regional interests vis-a- 
vis the Centre or outsiders. But the privileged urbanites 
in Bangladesh cannot invent grievances to rally the 
poorer masses under their own banners. For it is 
precisely their intighting that has further contributed to 
the impoverishment of the latter. 

Despite an armed struggle, the Bangladesh 
intelligentsia has not explored ways and means to give 
culture an active political content. Its daring innovations 
in this regard have remained confined to finer arts, 
music, drama and literature. Bangladesh, perhaps, 
needs a philosopher King who can visualise the building 
of indigenous institutions on the wisdom of the past but 
on lines of a self-reliant and free society. Would it were 
possible for Bangladesh to conceive another Julius 
Nyerere! Bw 


Cry From Bangladesh 


I have returned 

to my land and village 
thatched a new roof 
baked new pottery 
planted new seeds 
installed new gods. 


But 
When the shadows 

“turn into darkness 
my father’s bullet-ridden body 
comes before my eyes 
the painful moans of my mother 
echo in my ears 


And the boots of the 
ruthless soldiers march across my heart. 


} wash my face with the Padma 
into which 

my mother plunged naked 

and | immersed 

the ashes of my father. 


i have returned 
i have returned. 
Suhas Borker 


Suhas Borker is an independent documentary filmmaker 
and is the Convener of the Working Group on Alternative 
Strategies. He wrote this poem in 1972 just after the 
liberation of Bangladesh when he was an undergraduate 
student at St. Stephen's College, Delhi. 
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WOMEN'S WORLD ` 


Women Migrants: Problems and Prospects 


JAYANTI ALAM 


fact, the very steps forward in civilisation may not have 

been possible if (groups of) people had not migrated from 
the trees to the caves, from the caves to the log huts on stilts and 
then to stone houses and so on; and if people did not move about 
in search of food, migrate from one grassland to another from one 
oasis to another, and one well to the other. 

Traders and conquerors also moved far far away from their 
land and settled down in the new land or in the land of their work 
and interest. Is not the history of India, till the advent of the British, 
a history of endless migrations which contributed to the enviable 
cultural amalgamation and heritage of India? It was British 
colonialism, carrying the basket of capitalism, which drastically 
changed the meaning and implication of the term and phenomenon 
called “migration”, and also of the term “indigenous people”. The 

, latter started losing their rights over their own lands, over 
resources and even over their own culture and tradition, so much 
so that they had to migrate to other lands, whether within the same 
political entity or in another. There was no end to their misery as 
migrant jabour—their work, -their time, their livelihood and even 
their body were in bondage. The situation, obviously, was worse 
for women who were also sexually abused at random, both by 
their husbands and employers and deprived of food and health- 
care. Export of legal migrant women workers and trafficking of 
undocumented women migrants has become an industry which 
provides economic benefits to the commercial and state interests, 
but is based on the exploitation of women migrants’ desire to help 
poor families survive. The export of labour from poorer to richer 
countries was mainly because countries like Bangladesh, Myanmar, 
Indonesia, Philippines, Sri Lanka and Thailand were affected by a 
decline in economic growth, rising prices, currency devaluation 
and foreign debt. This hopeless situation fed to such an atmosphere 

“ of desperation that it led to political and cultural instability and 
ethnic and religious crises. : : . 

This happens because the governments are forced to become 
victims of electoral competitive-ness; it is failing to intervene in the 
lives and problems of the people to alter the conditions to a better 
social“system. As a result of privatisation, the state is gradually 
withdrawing from the welfare measures. The citizens have 
become commodities and human rights are now defined by the 
market efficiency of the individual input. 


M igration can be taken to be as old as human history. In 


+ 


THERE are more than 1.5 million women migrants working as 
domestic help, unskilled (therefore, poorly paid) workers in the 
agricultural, construction and manufacturing sectors or as 
- “entertainers of sex-tourism”, “mail-order brides” or even in the 
military and local brothels. Sexual violence (say, the rise in the 
sexual abuses of children, both boys and girls, and female sexual 
slavery fincluding of the wife) have nowhere been understood as 
human rights violations. These crimes, on the contrary, have been 
- privatised. In privatising their pain (both the victim and her family 
want the incident to be “hushed up”, as that is what the man’s 
world demands) women have been excluded from the main human 
rights discourse and were refused a place in the eco-political 
domain., ; ' 
To add to this dark cloud (of women’s state) without a silver 
lining, there are 20 million refugees in the world, of which 80 per 
cent are women and children. National and international militarism 
and the. spreading tentacles of world capitalism have made the 
problem of migration worse as the receiving states are acting more 
and more inhuman or even, anti-human. The fate of the Palestinians 
and the Sri Lankan Tamils in the hands of. the foreign and local 
governments (respectively) and of the Bosnian Muslims facing the 
inhuman aggression from the Serbs, as well as the plight of the 


Chakmas and the Jharkhandis as indigenous people are a few 
glaring examples. One-third of the tribai population of Bihar are 
struggling for its livelihood in the industrial cities of Calcutta and 
Bombay or in various construction sites all over northern India. 
About 30 per cent of the fabour force in Assam tea gardens is from 
the richest soil of India, namely, Chotanagpur. So the Manila Meet 
of the NGOs of the issue of women and development has raised a 
much-awaited demand that violence against women in situations 
of conflict (even if it is in a civil war) should be recognised 
internationally as a war-crime; even the illegal detention of refugee 
or migrant women should come: under this purview. The national 
governments as well as the international bodies have to be made 
conscious of this basic hunen need. Most governments with a 
democratic framework have got these beautiful rights beautifully 
worded in their respective Constitutions; but pressures from the 
commerciat and economically influential lobbies, both national and 
international (political power flows. from and are controlled by them 
only), do not allow their.implementation. 

Women workers should be given equal and.adequate wages 
and the local governments should ensure that all migrants are 
entitled to the same rights as the citizens of the country they have 
migrated to. Such rights, even if won, will remain quite meaningless 
unless this status of migrant workers in the receiving countries is 
legalised and there is enough political backing, both from the ruling 
and Opposition parties, so that the law actually works. A 
redefinition of “work” and “workers” to include workers in the 
informal sector, like home-based workers, domestic workers and 
self-employed workers is necessary. The need to generate 
income has necessitated the woman's economic activity in the 
informal sector: (as the man is less unwilling to allow her space in’ 
this job sector) but without any safeguards against exploitations. 

Women’s empowerment must not restrict itself to income- 
generating processes, but include other components such as 
capacity-building conservation of natural resources, strengthening 
people's organisations (movements) and social- security. The 
training process, itself, should be a process of collective learning 
and empowerment. There should be, therefore, a stop to all 
“development” projects which cause dislocation of indigenous 
peoples from their lands and means of livelihood due ta environ- 
mental degradation. In addition, the state should provide adequate 
means for developing the land, resources, language and culture of 
these hounded lot, who are a different civilisation alright, but not an 
inferior one. In fact, the so-called civilised world has so much to* 
learn from them, particularly in the fields of art and craft, medicine 
and knowing the Nature in its fullest and truest. The scientists and 
environmentalists have now learnt that the rate of withdrawal of 
resources fram land and forest should never exceed the rate of 
renewal; and what you leave for your future generation should not 
be worse in quality than what you inherit. We must, therefore, 
redefine the concept “development” and give it an all-inclusive 
meaning. ' i 

Development should provide autonomy to people to enhance 
their capability, over and above the quality of life. For example, an 
epidemic-free environment itself is not development, but it can 
contribute to freedom and development by allowing the desirable 
health, environmental and financial conditions to develop one’s 
capabilities. One does not have to spend on medicines, etc.; so 
there is health and happiness. And these definitely open avenues 
for self-development. Similarly, freedom from crimes will liberate 
women and-children specially; they will have the right scope for 


. self development and also, to reap the benefits of development. 


The terms “migrants” and “refugees” will then become part of- 
history and we shall recognise each other as "indigenous" and not 
look down upon any category of human beings at all. Through 
traditions and deep visions of humanism, we can seek homogeneity. 
in all cultures, all sécieties, all identities in different times, and help 
in the process of true development. : a 
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US relations. The visit of a junior officer of the US State Department was 


R| obin Raphel came and went as was expected at the present state of Indo- 
played up by a section of the establishment as if this country has chosen 










L.C. Jain to downgrade itself to the status of a nondescript Timbuctoo, where everything 
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ee Economic The manner in which she had hit the headlines in the last few months— 
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Particularly after ‘ts failure so far in its active Proxy war against India by 
despatching armed secessionists into the Kashmir Valley. The F-16s are thus 
very much needed to signal Pentagon’s unwavering support for Pakistan military 


“ATO, 





bosses. Senator Larry Pressler has also exposed how the 
additional imperative of placating the Lockheeds has led the 
Clinton Administration to arrange for the delivery of the F-16 
_ aircraft to Pakistan. 
h To cover up this dirty deal and to provide a respectable alibi for 
violating the Pressler Amendment which debars aid to Pakistan 
because of its nuclear weapons drive, the State Department 
argument—which Robin, Raphel! repeated in New Delhi last 
week—is that this would enable the USA to presuade Islamabad 
to abandon its nuclear-weapons programme. How hollow this 
American plea is can be gauged from the fact that Pakistan’s 
entire nuclear bomb project~Bhutto’s Islamic bomb—has been 


conceived and worked out over the years with the government. 


thére all the time denying it altogether. Nobody in the wide 
world—not even the US Administration—can take seriously any 
commitment by the Pak establishment that it would cap its N-bomb 
programme in exchange for a fleet of F-16s. 

More sinister is the further move that the Clinton Administration 
‘is going to make—most likely through Strobe Talbott during his 
visit tó New Delhi next month— that since Pakistan has agreed to 
cap its N-bomb programme, India must do the same. The Indian 
position reiterated over and over again is that India cannot 
abandon its nuclear option se long as there is the potential threat 
from a whole range of countries from China, Central Asian 
republics right upto israel, apart from Pakistan. There could be no 
discriminatory Imposition of nuclear weapons non-proliferation 
regime on India which on its part would readily give up the nuclear 
option the very day that is done by all the other nuclear powers 
particularly those which fall within the range of potential attack on 
this country. 

So, the turning down of the US proposal by India would be 
exploited by the US that Pakistan Government could not be 
disciplined on the nuclear question because India refused to 
respond to the US proposal. Thus the tables are likely to be neatly 
turned against India on the nuclear question. As for Kashmir, it 
appears that the US strategy now is to force third-party 


mediation—that is, either Washington staging its own Tashkent 
(that is, a revised version of Camp David) or good offices of the 
UN Secretary General for a new version of peace-keeping. 

It is in this background that the question of the Prime Minister's 
visit to Washington has to be viewed. Since last year, this question 
has been hanging fire. Washington put off the question until it 
found that the Prime Minister has not only survived the ordeal of 
the mini-general election in December, but has now about to 
complete three years in office. At the New Delhi end, there is 
considerable eagerness on the part of a good section of the 
present establishment that Narasimha Rao should soon pay a visit 
to Washington and calf on the chief executive of the only 
remaining superpower, particularly in the congenial environment 
created by India's economic reforms which has earned a lot of 
kudos in the US corporate sector. Particularly conspicuous in 
prodding for this Washington trip by the Prime Minister is a well- 
known business house whose high visibility could be detected 
among the politicos since the Bofors scandal came into view. The 
buzz word of this lobby is that the access to the White House is 
easier via the corporate sector than the normal diplomatic channel. 

While in principle, a meeting between India’s Prime Minister 
and the US President is unexceptionable—in fact a. normal 
practice In normal circumstances— Narasimha Rao has to take 
into account its impact on the domestic front. With Washington 
sending F-16s to Pakistan, and planning to pressurise India to 
abandon nuclear option, the Prime Minister's trip to Washington at 
this juncture can earn him only negative dividends in terms of the 
government's standing before the public of this country. Both 
these items would help the Opposition to beat the government 
with. In other words, what can Narasimha Rao get out of the 
Projected trip to Washington apart from political devaluation at 
home? 

An extremely cautions person that he is by -nature, and 
seasoned to sense the public mood, this is indeed a difficult choice 
for Narasimha Rao. 
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Resource Transfer from Poor to Rich 
L.C. JAIN 


6 he fiscal system has also to serve the ends of 
a T: greater equality of incomes, consumption and 
a wealth, irrespective of any immediate need for 
resources.” In these words, Prime Minister India Gandhi, 
presenting the budget for 1970-71 as Finance Minister, 
summed up the well-held position of all Congress finance 
members preceding her—Deshmukh, Nehru, TTK, Morarji 
Desai. 

This philosophy was reiterated by subsequent 
` Congress Finance Ministers—Y.B. Chavan, C. Subra- 
maniam, R. Venkataraman who too emphasised that 
apart form serving the needs of growth of the economy, 
the budget had also to be an instrument of transfer of 
income from the rich to the poor. 

Janata Finance Minister, Prof Dandavate, struck a 





The author who is a well-known economist, is a 





former Member of the Planning Commission. 


similar note while presenting the 1990-91 budget. Said 
he, “we have made our choice. We have taken some 
resources from the rich and used them to give some 
relief to the poor ana the common man”. 

The budget 1994-95 has also adhered to the philosophy 
of transfer of income except that it has chosen to effect 
the transfer in the reverse direction: From the poor to the 
rich. 

In a pre-budget swoop in January it picked the 
pockets of the poor by increasing the issue prices of 
essential universal commodities like wheat, rice, sugar 
and LPG—followed by a hike in prices of petrol, high 
speed diesel, all of which affect the common man 
directly or indirectly. Through these measures, the 
government mopped up from the poor and the common 
man an estimated Rs 5000 crore. 

One assumed at the time that the poor had been 
given a chance to make sacrifices for the country which 
is facing a severe fiscal crisis. However, a month later 
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the budget 1994-95 revealed that the Rs 5000 crore had 

been gathered from the poor not to reduce the national 

debt or deficit but to provide massive relief to the rich. 

; With one stroke of the pen it transferred a staggering 

~ sum of Rs 2430 crore to the account of a small number 
of payers of income tax (Rs 1075 crore) and corporation 
tax (Rs 1355 crore). If we add to this the reliefs provided 
by way of customs duty, the total transfer of income from 
the poor to the rich, on present reckoning is Rs 4081 
crore. Recall that last year the budget handed down 
customs/excise relief of Rs 4522 crore with an empty 
assurance that these would be passed on to the 
consumer. : 

Indeed, an inkling of the change in the social 
character of the budget had been provided by the 1992- 
93 budget itself, when wealth tax, which by definition is 
paid only by those who have wealth, was scaled down. 
As a result, in 1993-94 the receipts of weaith tax 
declined to Rs 150 crore from Rs 468 crore in 1992- 
93—a giveaway of over Rs 350 crore in just one year. 
This trickle in the direction of the rich has now turned into 
a dam burst in the current budget. 
~ The 1994-95 budget has also opened dangerous 
gates. Consider its decision to raise tax exemption for 
gifts given-to relatives for marriage purposes from Rs 
30,000 to Rs 1 lakh. It has sinister social implications. 
First, the encouragement provided by public policy for 
lavish expenditure after crying hoarse for the need for 
austerity. 

Second, and which is worse, the boost it will give to 
extortion for larger dowry. The demand will now be 
reinforced by the argument that “after all your relative 
will lose nothing by gifting a lakh of rupees—given the 
income tax exemption”. 

The beginning. of the end of equity or equitable 
opportunity was set in motion in the mid-sighties when 
the government diverted the funds intended to improve 
the quality and coverage of elementary (Operation Black 
Board) in the villages, to Navodaya Vidyalayas with 
classes at the secondary level—which could be availed 
of only by those who had been fortunate to have 
xeceived elementary education. ` 
$ In the year just completed (1993-94) Operation Black 
Board dealing with lakhs of village primary schools 
received only Rs 179 crore compared with Rs 181 crore 
provided to a few hundred Navodaya Vidyalayas. To add 
insult to injury, the Prime Minister has stated that 
provision for elementary education will be raised 
significantly in the Ninth Plan, implying that it will not be 
raised during the term of the present government. 

Apart from benefitting income tax payers, the budget 
has been increasingly filling the pockets of another 
better-off section of society, the Central employees, 
whose numbers and emoluments keep increasing at the 
cost of the poor and to the detriment of the economy. A 

look at the expenditure volume of the budget 1994-95 
„shows that the number of Central Government employees 
will increase to 39.88 lakh in 1995 against 39.74 lakh in 
1993. 

The related expenditure on salaries and allowances 
will rise to Rs 17,000 crore in 1994-95 from Rs 15,000 
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crore in the previous year. 

On March 17, the Assam Finance Minister, Jibakanta 
Gogoi, whife presenting the state budget for 1994-95 
expressed grave concern at the poor state of finances of 
the state and attributed it to the government's expenditure 
“going up at a rate higher than receipt” and identified the 
increase in the number of government employees as well 
as their salaries and dearness allowance as the “single 
biggest factor” for rising expenditure. 

This single biggest factor was also identified as the 
reason for mounting mismatch between the Central 
Government’s receipts and expenditure, by the Ninth 
Finance Commission headed by N.P.K. Salve, in its 
interim report in 1988. 

Even as we write this, The Economic Times (March 
20) reports that the Union Government will release 
additional dearness allowance to Central Government 
employees effective January 1, involving an additional 
burden of Rs 860 crore in a year. 

Recall, that the government turned down the suggestion 
of a freeze on such payment, made by a committee of 
the National Development Council (NDC) headed by the 
Orissa Chief Minister, Biju Patnaik. 

With Rs 4081 crore in relief to the tax payers and Rs 
850 crore in relief to Central employees—we have a neat 
account as to in whose hands the budget placed the Rs 
5000 crore picked from the pockets of the poor and the 
common man. 

Even the Prime Minister’s repeated and resolute 
assertions that no power can change the direction of 
reforms initiated by his government, the equity objective 
of the budget stands practically abandoned. 5 

(Courtesy: The Economic Times) 
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Three years of New Economic Policy 
SURENDRA J. PATEL 


he summer of 1991, when the New Economic 
Policy (NEP) was introduced, looks like a distant 

date in our history. And yet, that was less than 
just three years ago! 

Since then, much has changed in the world—much 
that has lessons for us all as well as for the world as a 
whole. It will, therefore, be useful to review here the main 
developments that India as well as the world have 
experienced since the NEP began. But before doing that, 
attention needs to be drawn to how the official tone has 
dramatically changed in the last few weeks. Only then 
will it be possible to appreciate the reasons which have 
brought about this abrupt change. 


l 
Need for Re-writing Old NEP Music 

Thə NEP was introduced in a strident voice. The 
country, we were warned, was in its gravest crisis since 
independence. It was nearly bankrupt. The advocates of 
the NEP had mounted the rostrum to save the country. 
Their confidence in the IMF-inspired logic was complete. 
The country was to be rushed through the newly 
invented purgatory of the Structural Adjustment 
Programme (SAP). All that the country had done since 
independence was mostly wrong. Market fundamentalism 
had to be installed as a new deity. We were called upon 
to worship at this temple. it seems incredible that all this 
had burst upon us only three years ago. , 

But more recently architects of the Structural 
Adjustment Programme have begun to speak in a 
different tone, mixing up several notes of the old music. 
Only few weeks ago the Prime Minister of India, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, called his troops to stage a retreat. He 
did this on February 1, 1994 in an address to the closing 
plenary session of the World Economic Forum in Davos 
(Switzerland). And he re-emphasised the same theme 
during his recent trips to Germany and U.K. 

The Prime Ministers words need to be recalled to 
appreciate how different the new music is. He emphasised 
that it was “not logical to asseert that the rejection of the 
command economy ipso facto means a total acceptance 
of what it had sought to replace”. Tribute was paid to 
Jawaharlal Nehru for his outlinging “the concept of mixed 
economy” which “has saved India, time and again from 
political submission and economic dependence”... Some 
think that with the collapse of the Communist system, 
“there can be no middle way”. But there is not “only one 










This contribution from the distinguished economist 
forms the introductory chapter of The Alternative 
Economic Survey, 1993-94 published by the Public 
Interest Research Group, New Delhi (see page 28). 


single way of the development of societies”. We must 
search for the middle way, the truth “in the interstices 
between dogmas” of both communism and capitalism. 
“tn the new-found enthusiasm for change, governments 
should not go overboard and plunge large chunks of their 
people into mass misery; they have no right to do so.” 

Poverty, illiteracy, human face are again placed at the 
centre stage... “Solutions to the problems are in the 
process of being evolved”... Every country has to find its 
own mode of economic development. “We cannot have 
any ready-made formula for economic development. 
Ready-made prescriptions coming from thousands of 
miles cannot be accepted.” The Hindu (February 3, 
1994) which reported this speech, added that the Prime | 
Minister here left “no one in doubt that by this he meant, 
the international financial institutions.” 

Since then, the new music has begun to be played to 
many audiences, Thə Indian delegation in its statement 
on “a New Vision for the Summit”, presented at the First 
Substantive Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
World Summit for Social Development at the United 
Nations in New York (The Times of india, February 19, 
1994) underlined the importance of “political sustainability 
of economic reforms” and called for the shift of “power to 
the people.” Politics, it was underlined, was to be in 
command. 

A similar thought was also reported from Addis Ababa 
on the failure of Structural Adjustment Programmes of 
the IMF and World Bank. A recent study by the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Africa, “Why SAPs failed in 
sub-Saharan Africa” found that SAPs had led to some 
export growth, but they brought about declines in per 
capita incomes and in investment ratios. The World Bank 
and the IMF were now reported putting on a “Social face 
tor Africa”. (article by Layashi Yaker, Executive Secretary 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa: 
The Economic Times, February 20, 1994). 

Is it merely a coincidence that such similar 
pronouncements have come from so many different 
directions—Davos (Switzerland), New York (USA), and 
Addis Ababa {Africa}? They differ so sharply from what 
was the common tune in India in 1991 to 1993 as may 
be seen from India’s Economic Reforms (July 1993) 
prepared by Professor Jagdish Bhagwati and T.N. 
Srinivasan at the inivitation of the Finance Minister, and 
also the paper put out by the Ministry of Finance, 
Economic Reforms: Two Years After and the Tasks 
Ahead, (undated, but obviously 1993). 

The contrast between what was being said up to the’ 
end of 1993 and what is being said now in the last few 
weeks is so sharp that one wonders why this abrupt 
change. Here are words and thoughts which were not 
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heard before or during the NEP regime. Only time will tell 

whether they mark a new beginning, or are simply a 

reflection of political compulsions—difficult relations 

between Delhi and Washington and impending elections 
R in major states. 

In order to appreciate some of the economic reasons 
for it, we need to examine closely the results that the 
architects of Structural Adjustment Programmes the 
world over have brought about. This is done below in a 
summary fashion, highlighting only the landmarks, 
particularly those which are central to India’s future, but 
which are covered up in both the official Survey and the 
Budget. 


i 
Why This Abrupt Turn-around? 

Why such a change? What causes can possibly 
explain it? For that, we will have to examine carefully not 
some items of the New Economic Policy (NEP) but what 
the New Economic Policy as a whole has to show for 
itself in the three years of its operation. 

As the Finance Minister put it in his Budget speech, 

Vinree years are not enough to complete economic 
 restucturing, “but it is time enough to take stock”. We 
should, therefore, begin with how the official survey and 
the Budget speech have taken stock of the development. 
We will then pinpoint what they have not said, but should 
have said if they were to make an objective assessment 
of the real results of the New Economic Policy in India. A 
proper assessment also requires looking at what has 
happened in the rest of the world too. 

The authors of the recent Economic Survey (1993-94) 
can be excused for their uncalled for euphoria, when in 
the very first sentence of the Economic Survey, they 
assert: “The economy has emerged decisively from the 
crisis of 1991-92.” Discretion demands that such a self- 
compliment is better placed at the end if a convincing 
case has been made. The Finance Minister is more 
cautions when he says that “the news on the domestic 
economy is also encouraging”. 

_" The centre piece in the Government's assessment is 
Yon the “dramatic” progress on the external front. 
Reserves have increased from one billion to 13 billion. 
Exports are up by 21 per cent. Imports are relatively 
stable. The deficit in the balance of payments has 
thereby declined sharply from three per cent of the GDP 
to less than half a per cent. The Rupee exchange rates 
has remained stable. The Finance Minister concludes: 
“International confidence in India has been restored.” He 
does not specify to what level but surely he would not 
mean the 1991 level. Nor does he add that a large nation 
like ours cannot live simply on outside confidence alone. 

This is where the Government's case rests. But there 
is another side to it, which is subtly covered up. 
© inthe three years of the NEP, India’s external debt 
has increased to $90 billion. Our country has now 
graduated to the third or the fourth rank among the 
heavily indebted countries—depending on how the Russian 
debt is treated. India has transferred abroad since 1991 


over $20 billion for debt servicing. Foreign debt is now 
nearly 40 per cent of our national output and debt 
servicing over 31 per cent of external receipts. Hordes of 
Western politicians and business magnates are 
stampeding our country, not to seek solace sitting at 
Lord Buddha's feet but to exploit the indian market to 
solve their serious unemployment troubles at home. 
“Jobs, jobs, jobs” is all they want. It is sad to see the 
government elated at such a stampede. The purchase 
price of such “international confidence” has not been 
small! But by a selective highlighting of the brighter side, 
the government covers up the dark colours on the other 
side. ; 

We are told that the news on the domestic economy 
“is also encouraging” (paras 4-6 of the Budget speech). 
Some selected information is emphasised. But the 
government is silent on what are indeed the most 
worrisome facts. During the three years of the NEP, our 
GDP increased at a low annual average of 2.9 per cent, 
agriculture at 0.4 per cent, industry at 0.8 per cent, and 
manufacturing at mere 0.7 per cent. Neither the official 
Survey nor the Budget speech brings these out sharply. 

There is on the other hand unseemly jugglery of 
statistics and reasoning by the government to ascribe 
the mini growth in industry to Ayodhya events (para 14- 
16 on 5-6 of the Survey). Nor do they say that since our 
population increased at over 2.1 per cent per year during 
these years, on a per capita basis the GDP rose by only 
0,8 per cent, but agriculture, industry and manufacturing 
all declined sharply as shown in the table below. There 
was no three-year parallel to such a decline since 1950. 


Annual Changes in Major Economic Indicators: 1991-93 
(in per cent per year} 





Real GDP Agriculture Industry Manufacturing 
Total 2.9 0.4 0.8 0.7 
Per capita 0.8 -4.7 -1.3 -1.4 





Source: Economic Survey. 1993-94, Appendix tables 


Are these the developments on the basis of which the 
official Economic Survey brags about our economy 
“decisively” emerging from the 1990-91 crisis, and even 
the Finance Minister calls the changes on the domestic 
front “encouraging”? In reality, with the New Economic 
Policy, the Indian economy has regressed all around, not 
progressed, except on the stock exchange. The 
government may like to revel in the restoration of 
“international confidence”. But to cover up essentials is 
not the way to earn national confidence. 

The stary does not end here. 

in manufacturing, the capital goods sector has declined 
sharply (by 9 per cent) in April-October (Economic 
Survey table 6.3) this year. And those who have been for 
too long loudly bragging about our vast market of 200 
million people in the upper income brackets with plenty 
of black money should note that even the durable 
consumer goods, accounting for a miniscule 2.6 per cent 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 
Reclaiming our Common Future 


UPENDRA BAXI 


rights. On the one hand there ìs a virtual 

explosion of human rights enunciations; on 
the other, there is growing disregard of rights and 
cynicism about the future of human rights. 

The proliferation of human rights instruments 
seems to have caused among critics of human 
rights (on a high growth curve, by now a philosophic 
cottage industry) both a rights weariness and a 
rights-wariness. The critics insist on a lean and 
sparse articulation of rights which provide a hope 
for enforcement. 

Thus we are in a situation where affirmations as 
weli as violations of human rights are on notable 
increase; where all struggles articulate themselves 
in the languages of human rights and invoke the 
‘politics’ of rights (politics as a way of commoditizing 
human rights for enhancement of power); where 
there is an increasing tradition of knights-errant 
displaying valour and ardour for human rights 
causes matchéd equally by exponents of 
commonsense merriment at the vicissitudes of 
quixotic adventures (see U. Baxi, Mambrino’s 
Helmet?: Human Rights for a Changing World, 
1994). 

Even so, the Declaration on the Rights of Child, 
and the World Summit Plan of Action, as well as the 
Jomytien World Conference Education for All, mark 
triumphant inaugural articulations of human rights. 
“Human Rights”, of course, in some way or other, 
were inclusive of child rights. But the range of 
inclusion was never so comprehensive, and caring, 
as is the case now. And the Vienna Declaration on 
Human Rights (1993) accelerates, in so many ways 
the dynamics of the international movement for the 
promotion of “respect for the rights of child to 
survival, protection, development and participation”. 
The Vienna Declaration urges “universal ratification” 
of the Child Rights Convention by 1995 and urges 
states to withdraw “reservations to the Convention” 
which are “contrary to the objects and purpose of 


oO urs is a deeply perplexing age ìn relation to 






This contribution from Professor Baxi, who is the 
Vice-Chancellor of University of Delhi, is taken 
from his observations at the International 
Conference on “Shaping the Future by Law: 
Children, Environment and Human Health” 
organised by UNICEF and Indian Law Institute in 
New Delhi (March 21-25, 1994). 








_ Promotion of adult literacy about child's rights is a’ 


the Convention or otherwise contrary to international 

treaty law’. In particular, the Declaration insists that 

all states, with international cooperation 

— combat “exploitation and abuse of children by addressing their 
root causes” 

- device “effective measures against female infanticide, harmful 
child labour, sale of children, child prostitution, child 
pornography, as well as the other forms of sexual abuse” 

— organize “means of improving the protection of children in 
armed conflicts" and programmes of “aftercare and 
rehabilitation of children in war zones” as well as those in 
"especially difficult circumstances”; the minimum age of 
recruitment to armed forces also stands, addressed. 

It would be difficult to imagine even the most 
conscientious critics of human. rights enunciation 
explosion having any cogent critique of the expansion 
of child rights, thus concretely envisaged. Critics of 
human rights enunciation explosion must surely 
respect the achievement of these measures and 
must realize that their well-bred, well-manicured 
cynicism may carry a high cost: neglect of rights of 
child and confiscation of our common future which 
stand, embodied, emspirited, in world’s children. 

Human rights languages represent hurnan hopes 
in a brutal/brutalizing world; they provide arenas/ 
sites for struggles for just national/international legal 
ordering in relation to child; they mark an 
insurrectionary protest against savage/barbaric 
practices of power in the state and civil society. 
Even when we fail to achieve our collectively 
formulated human aspirations, not to try to achieve 
these is, starkly put, to befie our claim to be, and to 
remain, human. For, a state and society which is_ 
callous to the rights of the child can never aspire to 
be a just society. 

What then is our appointed historical task? And 
how do we achieve it? The agenda of action is now 
happily abundantly available. What is needed, first, 
is the elimination of adult illiteracy about child’s 
tights. Adult illiteracy about child rights is widespread 
among policymakers, intellectuals/ideologues, 
opinionators (media), and even among human 
rights communities. This illiteracy also makes 
possible a comprehensive and continual ignorance 
about linkages between the rights of the child and 
human rights enunciations which are not child- 
centred and yet affect their and our common future. 


sine qua non for their realization. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Economic Reforms and Rural Labour 


C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO 


he last two and half years have witnessed the 
launching of a series of far-reaching economic 
reforms in the country. However, agriculture and 
rural labour hardly figure directly on the agenda of these 
reforms and restructuring. These reforms will nevertheless 
have a significant impact on the prospects for agriculture 
and rural labour. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things 
that | should discuss the prospects for rural labour in the 
context of the ongoing economic refcrms in the country. 
| would like to start by outlinig the major features of 
the rural labour scene in the recent period. The rural 
labour force, whether in agriculture or non-agriculture, 
has been growing at a faster rate than the population 
growth in rural areas. There has been a deep decline in 
Fine proportion of self-employed households in agriculture. 
lt appears that the continued sub-division of holdings 
among the small and marginal farms is rendering some 
of the self-employed labour force redundant on the farms 
who are joining the ranks of wage labour. In `non- 
agriculture, employment, particularly of females, in certain 
household industries has been declining under the 
impact of the technologically efficient and modern 
industries. These facts indicate the rising need for 
employment generation in rural areas. 
' In regard to the prospects for employment in rural 
areas, the position has not been encouraging. The 
National Sampte Survey data for the 1970s and 1980s 
reveals that there has been a sharp deceleration in the 
growth of employment in rural areas over the years 
(Papola, 1992). Agriculture is still the single most 
important souce of employment as nearly two-thirds of 
the total workforce is still dependent on agriculture. The 
growth in employment in this sector in relation to the 
Vorowth in agricultural output, that is employment elasticity, 
has been declining sharply (Bhalla, Sheila et al. 1991). 
As mentioned above, part of this decline in employment 
‘elasticity may be attributable to the decline in the 
reduntant or low productivity labour. But there is also a 
significant trend towards the substitution of capital for 
labour in agriculture. 
Some people attribute this to the high cost of labour. 
By any standards, the agricultural wage rates, particularly 
in backward areas, are not high even though they have 





Dr Rao is a former Member of the Planning 
Commission and was Chairman of the National 
Commission as Rural Labour. He is at present 
Professor, Centre for Economic and Social Studies, 
Hyderabad, This contribution is taken from the V.V. 
Giri Memorial Lecture, he delivered at the 35th 
Annual Conference of the Indian Society of Labour 
Economics at Ahmedabad (January 22, 1994). 
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shown some rise in the 80's. In most cases they are still 
below the legally fixed minimum wages. This is what can 
be expected when labour is assetless and largely 
unorganised. But then, capital has become cheaper, 
particularly considering the factor endowments in the 
rural areas. For example our public financial institutions 
extend loans for farm machinery and other agricultural 
investments at concessional rates. As much as 70 per 
cent of such long-term credit for agriculture from 
commercial banks is accounted by large farmers who 
employ bulk of the hired labour. The rise in the 
substitution of capital for labour in agriculture seems to 
be due not so much to the rise in wage rates as to the 
availability of capital at a low cost. 

This has been happening despite the increasing 
migration of rural labour from the backward and low 
productivity regions to the agriculturally developed pockets. 
Thanks largely to the highly uneven levels of development 
across the regions, there are now over 10 million 
labourers on the move in rural areas. And paradoxically, 
the labour which used to be bonded within the village 
where it works, is getting out of that bondage in search 
of better employment outside and in this process getting 
bonded to contractors and other middlemen who extend 
loans for the subsistence in the interventing period, 
Bondedness is now spreading to non-agricultural activities 
like carpet weaving, match works etc., where child labour 
is extensively employed. Tribals dispossessed of their 
land or displaced from forests without having any skills 
for new employment are increasingly joining the migration 
streams. 

The backward areas are generally characterised by 
low level of rainfall which is highly uncertain or variable 
so that low level employment and low level of wages are 
associated with high uncertainty of employment. Even as 
self-employment has been declining in agriculture, the 
proportion of workers regularly employed has come 
down significantly. The increasing casualisation of labour 
has added to the uncertainty of employment in rural 
areas. 

A silver lining in this otherwise dismal picture for rural 
labour is the rise in the real wages for agricultural labour 
in the 80's. Interestingly, the rise in wages has been 
relatively greater in the less developed regions and also 
for femate labour (Jose, 1988). The increasing adoption 
of new agricultural technology in the eastern gangetic 
plains as well as in the rainfed upland areas during the 
eighties could be an important factor responsible for this 
rise in wages. These areas are also characterised by the 
outmigration of labour. However, it seems, the rise in 
agricultural wages is attributable mainly to the rise in the 
demand for labour in: non-agricultural activities notably 
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construction and services (Bhalla, Sheila et al, 1991). 
Despite this, the per head earnings and consumption 
levels of rural labour have increased only marginally in 
real terms on account of the decline in the number of 
days worked per labourer in a year. Thus nearly two- 
thirds of rural labour families are still below the poverty 
line. They constitute the hard core of rural poverty and 
account for over 90 per cent of those below the poverty 
line in rural areas. 

The rural labour families have very little access to the 
minimum needs like primary education, health care, 
potable water, foodgrains: from the fair-price shops etc. 
Further, rural labour is denied most of the social security 
benefits like old age pension, maternity and sickness 
benefits and compensation for accidents. The benefits 
from the meagre allocations made in our country for 
social security accrue largely to the well-organised urban 
workers who constitute a small fraction of the total work 
force in the country. it is now widely reconised that the 
degradation of environment has impacted more severely 
on the rural poor, particularly women and children among 
them, on account of the shortages of drinking water, 
fuel-wood and fodder. 

Thus, even though there are some signs of 
improvement in the levels of living during the 80’s, the 


rural labour has been largely bypassed by the processes - 


of socio-economic development over the last four 
decades, despite its immense contribution to the 
development of agriculture and of rural areas in general. 
It is, therefore, necessary to identify the major structural, 
institutional and planning deficiencies for this state of 
affairs before we discuss-the possible impact of the 
ongoing economic reforms on the living conditions of 
rural labour. : 

Assetlessness and high population growth are the 
now major. causes for the increases in the number of 
people offering themselves as wage labour in rural areas 
under unfavourable terms. Despite the two rounds of 
land reforms after independence only about one per cent 
of cultivated land in the country could be redistributed to 
the landless. This lack of assets has led to the rise in the 
supply of wage labour as well as to weakening of its 
bargaining power. The biggest asset that the rural labour 
possesses is its ‘labour power’ which is, however, highly 
„insecure on account of high incidence of sickness, high 
infant mortality and the disabilities of old- -age. Hence the 
high value placed by them on the number of children. 
This has in turn eroded the modest gains in employment 
and wages. 

On the other hand, as | mentioned earlier, the 
demand for labour has been lagging behind its supply. 
The growth of employment in rural areas decelerated 


from 2.5 per cent per annum during the 70’s to less than - 


one per cent over the 80’s (Government of India, 1991). 
This is an account of slow rate of public investment in 
agriculture and the slow pace of land- -augmenting 
technological change in the less ‘developed areas. 
Further, the technological upgradation of rural industries 
and lagged behind the improvements in agricultural 
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practices. The food crisis of the mid-sixties had prompte 
the government to step up investments in agriculture 
infrastructure including the extension of new technology 
The achievement of relatiave self-sufficiency in foodgrain. 
towards the close of the 70’s seems to have induce 
complacency on this front. This is reflected in the declin: 
in real public investment in agriculture in the 80’s 
Moreover, despite inter-regional migration of labour 
highly uneven levels of regional development havi 
resulted in less than optimum levels of employment anı 
income for rural labour, pockets and the existence o 
untapped potential for labour-absorption in the less 
developed regions. : 


+ 


THIS is not the occassion to discuss in detail the issue: 
involved in new economic policy or economic reforms. 
shall try to focus on the possible impact of such policies 
on the fortunes of rural labour. However, it is necessan 
to keep in mind the overall impact of economic reforms 
as one can not discuss the fall-out for rural labour ir 
isolation. 

India is not the first country to haye embarked upor 
these reforms aimed at macro- economic stabilisatior. 
and structural adjustment. Several countries with widely 
differing initial conditions, and indeed with varying socio- 
economic systems, have been experimenting with such 
reforms. So far as macro-economic stabilisation or 
restoring fiscal balance is concerned, we in India had to 
attempt it twice in the recent period—first around the 
mid-70's and latter in the early 80's, the annual rate of 
inflation being over 20 per cent on both the occasions. 
The problems have been compounded this time because 
of the drive for structural adjustment even before fiscal 
balance has been restored. 

It is now possible to draw some generalisations based 
on the experience of several countries experimenting 
with such reforms. These have been documented by 


` several authentic studies including those sponsored by 


the World Bank and IMF. A positive impact of these. 
reforms has been the visible improvement in the balance 
of payments. But growth rates in the GDP dropped 
precipitously and did not recover to the pre-reform levels 
in several countries even after five to seven years of 
reform. This is because the overall saving rates declined 
despite some improvement in public saving. Part of the 
recovery in growth rates could well be due to 
improvements in the resource-use-efficiency consequent 
to the processes of structural adjustment. But the most 
glaring and disquireting consequence of these reforms in 
séveral countries is the significant rise in unemployment 
rates and poverty levels andthe decline in the ‘social 
expenditures by the governments (Veltmeyer, 1993). 
Also, the increase in inequalities in income have given 
rise to the phenomenon of the ‘new poor’ emerging from 
the middie or lower middle income groups. 

Some decline in growth rates in the GDP is inevitable 
in the:initial phases of stabilisation characterised by fiscal 
compression. But how significant is the decline and how 
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much time it takes for growth rates to recover should 
-certainly be the issues of concern, as they depend both 
~ upon the content of reform as well as the sequence in 
which and the speed with which the reforms are 
$ implemented. In our case, although the economic 
reforms have been pursued with a big bang since the 
middie of vigour since the mid-eighties, of course, 
simultaneously with fiscal profligacy. 

It is now widely recognised that the recent cuts in 
fiscal deficits have been achieved more by squeezing 
capital expenditures and social outlays than by raising 
revenues or by reducing inessential expenditure. In my 
view the stabilisation exercises of the mid-seventies and 
the early 80's were less inimical to growth and equity and 
were more effective in bringing down inflation than the 
one underway now as part of new economic policies. 
The liberalisation policies pursued in India sicne the mid- 
eighties seem to have had an adverse impact on saving 
rates and income distribution. The NSSO round for July 
to December 1991 ‘suggests a decline in the marginal 
saving rate of the economy and especially of the 
household sector’ (Gupta, 1993 ). Further the data 

ma clearly show ‘that the present economic reform processes 
have significantly squeezed the consumption of the 

_middle class (middle four deciles) both in the urban and 
rural areas. Also, it reflects high consumerism (especially 
in the luxury areas) among the rich people. Alternatively 
it would suggest a heavy shift of income per capita from 
middie class to top 30 per cent of the population” 
(Gupta, 1993). 

Economic reforms, among other things, by freeing the 
factor markets are expected to bring the prices of factors 
of production, such as capital and labour in alignment 
with factor endowments. This implies that in the Indian 
rural setting, where capital is scarce and labour is 
abundant, the relatives prices of these factors would be 
such that there would be incentive to employ more 
labour in relation to capital. This in conjunction with 
higher rate of investment expected in the economy as a 
result of economic restructuring should result in higher 
growth of employment. However, such a reasoning 
#verlooks the emerging nature of demand for goods and 
where the distribution of income and wealth are highly 
unequal and where economic inequalities are reinforced 
by social inequalities. Elitist consumption goods, for 
example durable consumption goods are generally capital- 
intensive and therefore, if income distribution and 
consumption patterns are changed drastically as a result 
of liberalisation and marketisation, the prospects for 
fabour-use may not be as encouraging as in expected on 
the basis of simplistic reasoning centering round the 
relative factor prices. 

Also, there is a general aversion on the part of 
entrepreneurs, to use labour a human and social entity 
and, therefore, an ‘uncertain’ and ‘undependable’ factor 
to economise on which they would be willing to incur 
higher cost in terms of greater capital-intensity. The 
above factors may indeed explain why economic reforms 
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Services unleashed by the market forces in a soceity. 


have so far yielded dismal results in terms of employment 
generation and poverty reduction in several countries. In 
our own country, it is a common knowledge that there is 
aversion to manual labour even among small! farmers 
belonging to upper castes who are also keen to 
economise on wage-labour. In the course of my visits to 
certain areas in the eastern gangetic plains, | found 
smail farmers having surplus labour demanding machines 
for transplantation and even aerial spraying of pesticides. 
| recall an interesting incident in an Andhra village way 
back in 1959 when | was collecting data for my Ph.D. 
thesis. When | asked a tiny farmer with an acre or so, as 
to how much family labour he used on the farm, the 
person guiding me in the village immediately took me to 
a corner and curtly advised me not to put this question to 
any farmer in that village. However, small he might be, 
as they would feel hurt by such a question. In that 
village, the labour was put in only by the landless families 
belonging to Scheduled Castes. The tendency to get rid 
of such labour was also pronounced whenever an 
opportunity arose. The unwillingness to get on with hired 
labour or the inability to ensure adequate effort from 
them gets reflected in the high cost of management and 
supervision. 
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FOR assessing the possible impact of the ongoing 
economic reforms on the livelihood of rural labour in our 
country, it would be useful to distinguish the effects of 
stabilisation measures from the impact of structural 
adjustment, although effort is on to proceed simultaneously 
on both the fronts. In any cases, hardly any reform of a 
structural nature affecting agriculture has yet been 
introduced. It is, nevertheless, true that rural labour can 
not remain unaffected by the structural adjustment 
measures undertaken in non-agriculture. 

The rural labour, particularly in the less developed 
areas, is affected by stabilisation measures m two 
fundamental ways. One is the reduced rate of public 
investment in agriculture and social sectors like minimum 
needs including primary educatin, health care, drinking 
water etc. The upshort of the drive for reducing fiscal 
deficit drastically within a short period is the reduction is 
public investment and the areas most affected are those 
where there is ‘flexibility’, These are the social sectors 
including agriculture. On account of this perceived 
flexibility for cutting down public expenditure, these have 
often been termed as the ‘residual’ sectors. This problem 
would not be as serious if the focus is on reducing 
revenue deficit which can be accomplished by a 
combination of measures to raise revenues and reduces 
expenditures on the revenue account. But when the 
focus shifts to reducing fiscal deficit, as is the case now, 
development outlays become a casualty. It has been 
repeatedly observed in our planning exercises and 
performance evaluations that infrastructure development 
like irrigation, rural electrification, development of roads 
and markets, bears the highest correlation with the 
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overall growth of employment in the economy, particularly . 


because public investments in such infrastructure stimulate 
private investments. ‘In the less developed areas, the 
increase in employment and the rise in wages generally 
go together, as both are impelled by the rise in the 
demand for labour. ; 

Central assistance to State plans has slowed down 
ever since the stabilisation measures were initiated. This 
has adversely affected the resources position of the less 
developed states. States’ tax revenue are also affected 
by the recession in the economy and the reduction of tax 
rates, especially union excise duties in which the states 
have a substantial share. Since agriculture, rural 
development, irrigation and social sectors are basically in 
the domain of the states, they have become the fitst 
victim of stabilisation measures. It is true that central 
outlays on poverty alleviation programmes have, by and 
large, been protected but in view of the erosion of states’ 
resources, these outlays can be protected at the state 
level only at the cost of other essential outlays for 
agriculture and social sectors so that the overall impact 
on rural employment is likely to be adverse. 

The other important consequence is the rise in the 
prices of essential commodities like foodgrains. This has 
acted more harshly on the poor. As expected, stabilisation 
measures have no doubt brought down the overall rate 
of inflation somewhat, but, despite half a dozen good 
harvests in succession, the impact has not been as quick 
and significant as on the earlier two occasions, namely., 
mid-seventies and the early 80’s. In fact, for quite 
sometime, the rise in the prices of foodgrains and 
agricultural commodities in general was higher than that 
in the rest of the prices, representing a reversal of the 
trend noticed in the 80’s. An important element in this 
new situation in the early 90’s is the significant devaluation 
of the rupee. The National Commission or Rural Labour 
had recommended a daily minimum agricultaral wage of 
Rs 20 at the prices obtaining in mid-1991. In the light of 
the subsequent rise in the consumer price index for 
agricultural labourers this minimum wage should now be 
around Rs 28, So, the minimum wage recommended by 
the Commission has to be revised upwards by nearly 40 
per cent even before the Report has been officialy 
released. The stabilisation measures appear to have had 
a greater effect in slowing down the growth of rural 
employment than in bringing down the prices of essential 
commodities. 

The processes of structural adjustment underway in 
the economy have a direct as well as indirect bearing on 
the rural poor. To take the indirect effects first, it is well 
recognised that our industry in general has been heavily 
protected whereas agriculture has, on balance, been 
disprotected (Gulati and Pursell, 1991). This implies that 
terms of trade for agriculture may improve in course of 
time as industrial inputs for agriculture and consumer 
goods become competitive and cheaper consequent to 
‘ deregulation and opening up of the economy. More 
resources may be expected to flow into agriculture, as its 
relative profitability improves consequent to the 





improvement in the terms of trade between agriculture 
and industry. Rural labour may benefit from such a 
situation in so far as it results in the rise in employment 
and wages. 

However, as against this, one has to note the possible 
backwash effects of structural adjustments on rural , 
industries and employment. If our search for appropriate 
technology for rural industries did not meet with 
conspicuous success in the last 40 years, it is highly 
unlikely that it would hold any great promise in the 
context of growing competition that certain rural industries 
may face from the technologically modern and efficient 
enterprises enjoying economies of scale. The threat of 
“new poor” entering the rural labour market loans large 
not only on account of the possible displacement of 
some of the rural industries but also due to the ‘exit’ of 
inefficient enterprises and the possible rise in capital- 
intensity in the industrial and services sectors consequent 
to the changes in the composition of demand for goods 
and services. This process would be accentuated if the 
existing -ceiling on and holdings is relaxed, as part of 
reform process, for encouraging the entry of corporate 
sector in agriculture. Such a course would unduly raise.) 
capital-intensity in agriculture and entice the small and 
marginal farmers to sell away their lands thus swelling 
the ranks of rural labour. l 

Economic reforms aimed at reducing farm subsidies 
and opening up trade in agricultural commodities would 
more directly affect agriculture and the fortunes of rural 
labour. The total subsidies on inputs such as fertilizers, 
irrigation, electricity and credit amounted to around one- 
third of total plan expenditure on agriculture, irrigation 
and Special Area Programmes incurred by the Centre as 
well as the state governments in 1980-81. These 
subsidies rose steeply to around 90 per cent of such 
plan expenditure towards the close of the 80's (Rao, 
1994) it appears ‘that today for every rupee of 
developmental expenditure on agriculture under the plan 
we are spending another rupee by way of subsidies on 
farm inputs. These subsidies, apart from eroding the 
investible resources available with state government 
have led to the intensive use of these inputs in limitedy 
areas and have, among other things, resulted in a steap 
decline in employment generated per unit of output. ff 
the amount saved from these subsidies is invested in 
irrigation and extension of new technology in the rain-fed 
or dry regions where wages are low and poverty is 
widespread, then the incremental employment from 
output growth in such areas would be much greater than 
in the traditional green revolution belt which has benefitted 
most from these input subsidies. This in how those who 
have benefitted from development so far can be called 
upon to bear the burden of structural adjustment in the 
interest of further growth in output and employment in 
rural areas, i 

The growth in agricultural output and employment has' 
so far been conditioned basically by the domestic 
demand. The opening up of. trade in agricultural 
commodities holds significant prospects for raising 
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employment and income in rural areas. Although we 
seem to be having a comparative advantage at the 
moment in respect of wheat, rice and cotton, the position 

_ may change as we open up trade and also reduce 
subsidies on inputs which have been mostly used for 
these crops, especially because these commodities face 
relatively inelastic demand both domestically and abroad. 
Agro-processing based on animal husbandry and 
horticulture, and floriculture may have greater prospects 
for exports in the long-run. The rain-fed and dry areas 
which have advantage in such activities, may stand to 
benefit from opening up of trade. However, for such 
benefits to materialise, stepping up public investment in 
infrastructure in these areas would be necessary. 
Otherwise, the well-endowed regions may reallocate 
their resources for the newly emerging activities having 
better export prospects. Also, owing to the limitation of 
resources and inelastic supplies, the prices of foodgrains 
may rise significantly affecting adversely the real incomes 
of the poorer households, unless investmenis are 
stepped up to augment the productive capacity. 


$ os 


| WOULD now like to sum up the above discussion 
regarding the possible impact of economic reforms on 
the prospects for rural labour. As expected, the immediate 
impact of stabilisation measures on rural employment 
and welfare would, on balance, be negative. The 
liberalisation of the economy and the opening up of trade 
in agricultural commodities would, in all probability, 
stimulate growth in agricultural output. To what extent 
this would translate itself into growth in rural employment 
would crucially depend upon public investments in 
infrastructure in the less developed and low-wage areas 
and the policy of ceilings on land holdings. Otherwise, 
capital-intensity in agriculture and in the rural sector 
would rise, especially in the developed regions, with 
negligible effect on further employment generation in the 
rural sector as a whole. This uncertainty coupled with the 
„backwash effects of technological upgradation on rural 
“Cndustries and the possible rise in the prices of foodgrains 
makes one circumspect about the prospects for the rural 
labour in the country in the wake of economic reforms. 
The much talked about ‘safety nets’ for the poor in the 
context of economic reforms are designed to mitigate 
some of the short-term effects of stabilisation and 
unemployment due to the closure of sick or unviable 
enterprises. But the adverse consequences of economic 
reform discussed above are of a fairly long-term nature 
which can be taken care of only through an appropriate 
strategy of liberalisation involving the content of economic 
reform, proper sequencing of various elements of reform 
and the speed with which these are implemented.. For 
} example, reforms of structural nature may prove to be 
«ecs burdensome for the poor if they are undertaken 
after. the stabilisation ‘phase is over and the economy is 
restored to ‘its: growth path. The shocks of structural 
adjustment can be better absorbed by the poor in an 


environment of relative price stability and the normal 
growth in employment in the economy. This is just one 
example to illustrate the alternative ways of going about 
with economic reforms. Indeed, there are alteranative 
ways of achieving macro-economic stabilisation itself, 
not to speak of the alternative packages for structural 
reforms. 

However, at the moment the major issue concerning 
rural labour and the rural poor at large is how to cope 
with the possible adverse consequences of economic 
reforms. If the ‘trickle down’ theory had to be discarded 
under the development strategy followed so far, the 
prospects of benefits trickling down to the poor appear 
even remoter with greater marketisation and privatisation, 
unless the growth rate of the economy gets pushed up to 
the unbelievably higher level. i 

Apart from measures for human resource development, 
social security and basic needs, the National Commission 
on Rural Labour laid special stress on the provision of 
Empioyment Guarantee and public distribution of essential 
commodities to the vulnerable sections. The Commission 
felt that “these measures assume special significance in 
view of the on-going economic reforms in the country 
and the processes of adjustment which necessitate 
creation of safety net for the vulnerable sections of the 
society (Government of India,1991). The Commission 
emphasised that the “Employment Guarantee Programme 
is most essential for persons below the poverty line. 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and women 
labour, and in dry and drought prone areas, backward 
areas prone to outmigration and areas with high incidence 
of bonded labour or child labour” (Ibid). The Commission 
underlined the need to integrate the Employment 
Guarantee Programme with measures for raising farm 
productivity and for eco-development, “by building up 
labour-intensive infrastructure like minor irrigation works 
and drainage and to protect environment through soil 
conservation and water-harvesting on a watershed basis, 
and afforestation of degraded forests” ({bid.). 

The Employment Guarantee Programme so conceived 
and implemented would result in raising the market 
wages and would thus facilitate the enforcement of 
minimum wages. In view of the rise in income and 
staying power of the rural labour, it would be easier for 
the government to implement the programmes like the 
abolition of bonded labour and child labour and improving 
the enrolment as well as reducing the drop-out rate of 
children in the schools. Thus the indirect benefits of 
Employment Guarantee by way of rise in market wages, 
empowerment of labour and enhanced potential for 
sustained employment may be greater than the direct 
benefit in terms. of employment generated under the 


` programme. It would also be necessary to identify the 


newly emerging activities in rural areas in response to 
economic restructing underway and support programmes 
for training’in skills for such activities. 

The Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS), recently 
launched by the government of India, represents a 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Alternatives in Basic Education 


J.S. RAJPUT 


E he end of the colonial era resulted in unpreceden- 

E ted developmental activities in all walks of human 

activity, particularly, in newly born nations known 

as the colonies of the empires in past. The pace of 

progress was also enhanced by the impact of the 
developments in science and technology. 

These. countries needed literate and trained manpower. 
The acceptance of the need for universal elementary 
education became explicit in the early 60's. Every nation 
focussed its attention on expansion of infrastructural 
facilities, generation of public awareness and search for 
alternative strategies to achieve the targets and the 
goals. While the formal schooling was well established, it 
was gradually realised that this alone was not sufficient 
to bring all the children within the ambit of basic 
education. The formal educational systems, throughout 
the world, had started experiencing several stresses and 
strains in early 60's. 

Philip Coombs analysed the global educational scene 
and situations and explored the possibilities and 
potentialities in mid-sixties. He brought out a monumental 
treatise World Crisis in Education which became one of 
the most authentic and discussed documents in 
educational developments. Taking an incisive view of the 
alternative strategies, Coombs inferred “a wide general 
agreement that this shadowy other sysiem of education 
is important and warrants greater attention”. He also 
projected the position “one gathers from the scanty 
evidence that the many bold words about the matter 
have seldom been matched by equally bold deeds”. He 
summarised the cause for the same—”in contrast to the 
relative neatness and coherence of the formal education 
system, non-formal educational activities are an untidy 
melange that defies simple description, or the diagnosis 
and measurement of systematic planning”. 

In the context of the developing nations, Coombs had 
forewarned that in view of the extreme scarcity of the 
time and resources, “these nations can ill-afford to 
dissipate them on a wrong order of priorities” and had 
advocated prioritisation of investment education. Lack of 
organisational means for bringing important forms of 
non-formal education within the purview of educational 
planning and was also pointed out very clearly. Two 
major ifferences of the analysis were the need to get a 
clearer picture of “what was being done and how well it 
was being done”. In addition, there was the need to bring 
about a more effective relationship between the formal 
and non-formal education. 

The scenario was restudied by Coombs and another 
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volume, The World Crisis in Education-the Views fron 
the 80's was brought out in 1985. In this, he attempted « 
precise definition to alternative strategies in educatio 
and used the term non-formal education for sucl 
learning strategies which were “not formal but wert 
organised”. Compared to these was the informal learnin: 
which was neither formal nor organised; sometimes als 
known as incidental learning. In precise terms, Coombs 
treats non-formal education simply as a handy generic 
label covering: 

any organised, systematic, educational activity, carried on 
outside the framework of the formal system, to provide 
selected type of learning to particular sub-groups in the 
population, adults as well as children. Thus defined non- 
formal education includes, for example, agricultural extension 
and farmer training programmes, adult literacy programmes, 
occupational skill training given outside the formal system, 
youth clubs with substantial educational purposes and 
various community programmes of instruction in health, 
nutrition, family planning, cooperatives, and the like. 

Regarding informal education, Coombs states 
that though it sounds like non-formal education, it is 
actually quite different. It refers to: 

The life-long process by which every person acquires and 

accumulates knowledge, skills, attitudes and insights from 

daily experiences and exposure to the environment—at 
home, at work, at play; from the example and attitudes of 
family and friends; from travel, reading newspapers and 
books; or by fistening to the radio or viewing films or 
television. Generally, informal education is urorganised, 
unsystematic and even unintentional at times, yet it 
accounts for the great bulk of any person’s total lifetime 
learning—including that of even a highly “schooled” person. 

Gradually, there has been a general approval of the 
need of develop non-formal strategies depending upon 
the learning needs of the specific communities and. 
specific groups of children. Another milestone was the 
concept of ‘deschooling’ put forward.by Evan Elich. 
Deschooling, like non-formal education, is also a negative 
descriptor. This too could be defined by process of 
elimination as learning which is not confined to the 
boundaries of formal schools. This shook the educators 
throughout the world. While the idea was liked, admired 
and appreciated, deschooling was not accepted as a 
policy anywhere. However, this too provided a firm basis 
to the need to search for alternatives in education. 

One more important development came in the shape 
of the UNESCO Report Learning To Be (1972). This 
Report gave sufficient hints to raising questions on 
formal ‘schooling indicating the need for non-formal 
education. It gave 21 recommendations. under the little , 
‘Innovations and Search for Alternatives’. The guiding 
principle for educational policies was identified: “Every 
individual must be in a position to keep learning 
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throughout his life. The idea of life long education is the 


R 


keystone of the learning society”. 
The concept of lifelong education as one that: “covers 
all aspects of education, embracing everything in it, with 


- the whole being more than the sum of its parts.” Specific 


, “inevitable” under the situations. The government was , 


to this, the Report makes the following recommendation: 
“We propose lifelong education as the master concept 
for educational policies in the years to come for both 
developed and developing countries. 

The need for alternatives for different stages is once 
again confirmed unequivocally. The developments in 
India certainly were along similar lines. In india, the 
literacy rates in 1900 were only six per cent. Several 
significant developments took place during the period 
1900 to 1950. In 1911 Gopalakrishna Gokhle moved a 
Bill for free and compulsory education. This was discussed 
in the Central legislature for three days and, as 
expected, was rejected. In his response to the 
discussions, Gokhle asserted that the rejection was 


against the concept of compulsory education due to the 


f:sdministrative and financial consideration of decisive 


weight”. He however, went on to make the famous 
statement “in the failure of my Bill lie the seeds of 
success in future”. Even prior to this, the Maharaja of 
Baroda took a historic innovative step in 1893 making 
education compulsory in Amreli Mahal which was extended 
to larger areas in 1906. 

As the acceptance of the concept of compulsory 
education grew, laws to this effect were enacted 
between 1918 and 1931 by all the legislatures of the 
British India provinces. The gap between, acceptance 
and implementations in principle, has indeed remained 
too large. The factors responsible were population 
growth and extreme poverty. These continue to be 
factors of utmost relevance even today. The leaders of 
the freedom struggle always gave sufficient consideration 
to not only the need of basic education but also for the 
type of education that would suit Indian situations. !n this 
context, Mahatma Gandhi's speech in 1931 at Chatham 
Lines, U.K. is extremely relevant. He clearly indicated 
hat the system of schooling which made “building as a 
pre-requisite” is just not suitable for Indian context. In 
India, there were thousands and thousands of schools in 
the villages, in- the residences of the Gurus and the 
village teachers. Gandhiji was of the firm view that only 
such a system could bring all children to schools in 
Indian situations: _ 

That does not finish the picture. We have the education of 
this future state. | say without fear of my figures being 
challenged successfully, that today India is more illiterate 
than it was fifty or a hundren years ago, and so is Burma, 
because the British administrators, when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they were, began 
to root them out. They scratched the soil and began to look 
at the root, and left the root like that, and the beautiful tree 
perished. The village schools were not good enough for the 
British administrator, so he came out with his programme. 
Every school must have so much paraphernalia, building, 
and so forth. Well, there were not such schools at all. There 
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are statistics left by a British administrator which show that, 
in places where they have carried out a survey, ancient 
schools have gone by the baord, because there was no 
recognition for these schools, and the schools established 
after the European -pattern were too expensive for the 
people, and therefore they could not possibly overtake the 
thing. | defy anybody to fulfil a programme of compulsory 
primary education of these masses inside of a century. This 
very poor country of mine is ill able to sustain such an 
expensive method of education. Our state would revive the 
old village schoolmaster and dot every village with a school 
both for boys and girls. 

The most critical analysis of the past developments 
and future potentialities was attempted by the doyen of 
modern Indian educationists J.P. Naik in his books. He 
presented a very clear picture of the organised learning 
in India before the British had come to the country and 
how the indigenous system was tampered with. It would 
be interesting to note that the British insistence on 
‘buildings’ could be simply related to England being a 
cold country! Even today there are examples where even 
in African countries, the British collaboration has 
constructed buildings exactly on the same pattern as is 
in vogue in U.K? 

Informal or incidental learning could be traced back to 
the beginning of the human civilization. As the knowledge 
grew, the learning got systematised. The way Gurukuls 
were established, University at Nalanda developed, were 
a result of the growth of knowledge and greater 
understanding on the part of human beings. In a sense, 
learning of family vocations and trades could also be 


_ termed as non-formal learning. Line of demaraction 


between the formal, non-formal and informal could 
obviously not be very sharp. The three form a learning 
continuum. This has the maximum justification at present 
in the context of life long learning. 

While delivering three lectures in 1964 on Elementary 
Education in India-The Unfinished Business, J.P. Naik 
very eloquently elaborated the strategy for a continuum 
of initiatives to achieve the target of universalisation of 
basic education. He pleads that “the programmes of 
elementary education should be pursued side by side 
with those of mass education with a special reference to 
liquidation of adutt illiteracy, the development of scientific 
attitudes in all walks of life and popularisation of a 
programme of family planning”. A very critical point is 
made subsequently that the ambitious programme of 
providing élementary education to all children of the 
eligible age group as enshrined in the Constitution could 
not be put across in a overwhimingly illiterate society. 
Along with the liquidation of adult illiteracy, the other 
potent strategy would be the adoption of the system of 
part time education for those children who are required 
to work in or for their families. The justification for the 
same is elaborated: 

Such a programme would obviously take care of two acute 

problems which we have to face at present: (1) inability of a 

large proportion of children in the age-group 9-14 to attend 

schools on a whole-time basis on account of poverty, and 

(2) the large wastage that now occurs, because the 

i (Continued on page 26) 
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In Tune with Logic of Reform 


R.K. ROY 


i fe only somewhat. The overearching objective of cutting 
~ back the fiscal deficit in one go—in line with the’ IMF 
programme—has been put on hold. The new Budget seeks to 
get the flagging economy back on the path of five per cent plus 
annual growth of the forgotten 80’s. The Finance Minister has 
put the revival of growth at the heart of the strategy to get on top 
of the fiscal deficit, which went awry in 1993-94. The prophet 
must move the mountain in one year. That is: about all the time 
Manmohan Singh has on hand. 

The Budget proposes to stabilise the fisca! deficit—the sum 
of deficit financing and govemment borrowings—at a little below 
the mind-boggling high of 1993-94. The task is virtually limited to 
preventing the fiscal deficit from growing. Simultaneously, Singh 
wants to ginger up production and incomes. As a proportion of 
the growing GDP, the fiscal deficit will then decline to six per 
cent next year from 7.3 per cent this year. 

In 1992-93, when the govemment succeeded in getting the 
fiscal deficit down from the high of 8.5 per cent, the nation's GDP 
registered a modest growth over the previous year's 0.6 per 
cent. Tax revenues improved, though by less than expected. But 
the modest revival of last year has lost steam. Tax collections in 
1993-94 have stagnated around the level of 1992-93. Industry 
has remained mired in a recession. Agricultural 
production—which had bounced back in 1992-93 and resulted 
in a growth of incomes, sales of manufactures and taxes—has 
dipped. The official claim that the services sector has boomed to 
support the GDP growth rings hollow. What are the services 
working in support of, when the real economy is in the dol- 
drums? - 

The compulsion to raise the GDP is clear. The failure to get 
the economy moving has deprived the exchequer. It is futile to 
taik of the objective of cutting back the fiscal deficit to four per 
cent of the GDP. The govemment's discretion to slash investment 
in public enterprises is today near zero. This route to the 
compression of the fiscal deficit is now closed, Long before the 
IMF programme, the govemment had been reducing budgetary 
support to the public enterprises. Under reform, this has been 
cut to the bone. Infrastructure development has dangerously 
slowed down. . 

The attempts to curb the fiscal deficit have in fact created the 
recessionary spell. The govemment sweated it out to reduce 
agricultural subsidies. The gain on this account has been wiped 
out by the increase in expenditure. on defence (thanks to Bill 
Clinton). Farm support prices and consequently the issue and 
market prices of agricultural products have had to be raised. The 
faster rise in agricultural prices relatives to industrial prices 
means a continuing squeeze on profits from manufactures, 

Oil prices were hiked last month ostensibly to replenish the 
oil pool account (which is a reserve for absorbing a rise in oil 
import costs). This has already unleashed a cascading increase 
in transportation and industrial costs. The new budget has made 
a draft into this reserve by raising duties on oil. If the pool 
account is to make good this loss, domestic oil prices will have 
to be raised again. 

Thus, drastic fiscal deficit compression has been put on hold, 
but only after braking investment. To be sure, foreign exchange 
reserves are bursting at the seams, but the demand for foreign 


he Budget for 1994-95 alters the focus of reform, but 


exchange has remained weak. Imports of even capital goods 
remain slack. The surfeit of funds with the banks finds no takers. 
Ebbing investment in the real economy (agriculture, industry, 
infrastructure} has resulted in a surplus of savings which is 
flowing largely into the financial sector (shares and bonds). 

Of the tax breaks offered by the new Budget, the most 
important is the reduction in the corporate income tax. But rather 
than increasing plough-back for investment, the tax savings are 
likely to be frittered away in increased dividend payout. Reform 
has raised expectations of the retum on financial paper, which 
corporations cannot but match. It is, therefore, unlikely that the 
reduction in personal income tax will raise savings for invest in 
the reai economy. The entry of foreign institutional investors has 
stregthened the suction of savings out of the real economy. The 


_ budget actually wants this to continue. It ensures a piece of the 


action with the new tax on transactions. 

The infinitesimally small section of society that pays the 
income tax has been encouraged by sustained tax breaks, į 
including excise duty reductions, to make a beeline for consumer 
durables. This is about the only segment of industry that is 
looking up. The doubling of the tax deduction against interest on 
funds borrowed for house buying will promote investment in 
housing, but only marginally. 

The Budget ostensibly seeks to shift the focus to investment, 
but the initiatives it has taken are too feeble to rev the real 
economy. Together with the extension of modvat, and the 
impostion of a countervailing duty on project imports Singh has 
given a breather to the retreating domestic capital goods 
industry. But more than the threat from imports, it is inadequate 
demand that has crippled the capital goods industry. Without a 
strong impetus to investment in the infrastructure—power, 
transport, telecommunications, roads, etc.—the GDP growth 
cannot be restored to the level of the 80's. 

The Budget has, however, no manoeuvrability to step up 
investment in infrastructure. Nor can Singh withdraw tax breaks 
in the pursuit of revenue. Any such attempt will push the 
economy into a tailspin. Tax revenues will plummet. He cannot 
get Indian enterprise to quickly step into infrastructure Investment, 
in a big way. Reform has given the wrong singals to Indian 
enterprise, be it in the private sector or the public sector seeking 
commercial funds, by callously exposing it to takeovers and 
privatisation threats, respectively, to foster Bhagwati-style 
competition. Singh has belatedly tried to make amends with the 
relief in capital gains tax to industrial groups restructuring their 
assets. But private enterprise will need time to get its act 
together. 

The Finance Minister must accelerate growth within the year, 
if the fiscal deficit is not to go out of control. Should the fisca! 
deficit break the bridle, the economy will crash into the kind of 
hole to get out of which Latin America had to put up with a whole 
decade of immiserisation. The altemative is to woo foreign diract 
investment—not foreign financial investment—with a no-holds 
barred policy. Singh must get foreign investment to kick-start the t 
teal economy. But borrowing this leaf from China will gnerate .. 
sharp contradictions. Domestic enterprise down the line will get 
severely bumt. That is a political risk he must accept, in terms of 
the reform logic he has promoted. E 

(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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| Storm over Mayavati 


Some of the recent ulterances of the Bahujan Samaj Party leader, Mayavati, attacking Gandhiji’s outlook 


and approach towards the Scheduled Caste question have evoked widespread controversy. Here are two 
contributions on the subject first by the well-known commentator and prominent member of the Janata Dal, 
and the second by the veteran Socialist who is also a distinguished leader of the Janata Dal. Discussion on 


the subject is welcome. 


—Edgitor 


Gandhi and Ambedkar 
RAJMOHAN GANDHI 


f he exchanges over Mayawati’s controversial 
l T remarks about the Mahatma have so far shed 
more heat than light. Let me attempt a cooler consideration 
of some of the questions involved. 


One is about what the Scheduled Castes should be ` 


the word used (though not coined) by Gandhiji, is no 
longer liked by the people for whom it was used, it 
should be avoided. | say “no longer liked” because there 
is ample evidence that for quite some. time a large 
number of the SCs did not object to it. Dr Ambedkar, 
true, did not like it, but it should not be forgotten that 
many SCs often went against his advice. Thus in 
elections they often tended to support the Congress 
rather than the parties he started or backed. No doubt 
today, and this is a great tribute to his role, the SCs 
honour Dr Ambedkar even more than they did when he 
was alive. f 

Even today, however, unanimity on what they should 
be called seems to be lacking among the SCs. The other 
day an SC MP said with some feeling to me: “What is so 
good about the name Dalit?” There seems to be the 
least resistance to the phrase “Scheduled Castes” or its 
Indian-language equivalents. Just as it cannot be right 
ñor the Sangh Parivar to insist that Muslims be known as 
“Mohammadi Hinuds” and Christians as “Christwadi 
Hindus,” non-SCs cannot press their favoured designation 
on SCs. It follows, | think, that the right of those SCs who 
favour being called Harijans should also be respected. 

A different issue was raised by Mayawati’s quotation 
(indian Express, March 20) of a 1936 statement by one 
of Dr Ambedkar’s supporters, Dadasaheb Gaikwad: “If 
Harijans are the sons of God, are the upper castes sons 
of the Devil?” This rhetorical question assumes a polar 
opposition between caste Hindus and SCs and 
demonstrates the contrast between the Gandhian and 
Ambedkarite approaches. Gandhiji’s reference to SCs as 
people of God was part of his attempt to bridge the gulf 
„between SCs and caste Hindus, whereas Dr Ambedkar 
was inclined to treat the two groups as permanent 
antagonists. Answering: Mr Gaikwad, a Gandhian may 
well say, “Caste Hindus are also children of God who 
have forgotten their father (even while reciting his myriad 


go Here, there can be no real dispute. If “Harijan, 
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names) and become callous towards their unrecognised 
brothers and sisters.” ý 

In the Gandhian perspective, bridging the gulf was a 
national and political necessity. Hostility between SCs 
and caste Hindus would have undermined the freedom 
movement. Again, the doctrine of high-and-iow, reaching 
its nadir in untouchability, was inhuman and needed 
uprooting. Gandhiji saw that it would be impossible for 
caste Hindus to see SCs as children of God and yet 
think of them as “low”. Finally, Gandhiji understood that 


- the defenceless SCs would be the victims in any violent 


confrontation. Sanity no less than political necessity and 
humanity called for bridge-building. 

In his famous 1931-32 debate with Dr Ambedkar over 
joint or separate electorates, Gandhiji did not confine 
himself to religious, moral or humanitarian language. He 
spoke of “the vital interests of the untouchables” which 
he said he “would not sell even for the sake of winning 
the freedom of India.” Referring to “how Indian society is 
today constructed,” he said that those risking confrontation 
through “two divisions set forth in the villages...do not 
know their india.” 

In the Ambedkarite perspective, the inhumanity and 
injustice of Indian society was more glaring than the 
indignity of alien rule, and British rule was seen as a 
safeguard against caste Hindu oppression. Caste Hindus 
feeling shocked by this should recall that in the first 
decade of this century Gandhi saw the British empire as 
a safeguard against oppression of Indians in South 
Africa by that land’s Whites. 

lf we understand this difference in perspective, there 
may be less heat in any dispute over facts. Dr Ambedkar 
wanted an end to British rule but he was a Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Concil that backed the Raj's 
decision to quell the Quit India movement of 1942. 
Seeing Congress as a caste Hindu force, he saw risks 
for the Dalit cause in an immediate end to the Raj. 

Changing Indian society, which was predominantly a 
Hidnu society, was Gandhiji's aim too. Though for a time 
he seemed to defend caste, calling it varna, even while 
attacking untouchability, he explained that the varna 


‘system he was defending was a theoretical one rather 


than what existed. later he gave up defending even 
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theoretical varna. Ìn action he had always been more 
radical. 

The language of Gandhij’s criticism of Hindu society 
was influenced by his need of caste Hindu support for 
Indian freedom. Though claiming, as we have seen, that 
he woúld not sel! the vital interests of the untouchables 
even for winning freedom, the Mahatma was not 
prepared to give a back seat to the freedom struggle. 

Gandhiji continued to strive, in his unique way, both 
for freedom and for his vision of a less unjust Hindu 
society. We have noted that Gandhiji’s way towards the 
latter goal stressed reform. That many a Dalit was 
unimpressed by the possibility of a change of heart in 
casté Hindus, and put off by Gandhiji’s defence of varna, 
are facts of history. 


But in 1935 Gandhiji declared that “caste has to go.” 


In this statement he reiterated his belief in “the absolute 
equality of status,” admitted that the varna system 
idealised by him was “today non-existent in practice,” 
and added: “Nothing in the shastras which is manifestly 
contrary to universal truths and morals can stand...The 
soonér public opinion abolishes it (‘the present caste 
system’) the better...There should be no prohibition of 
inter-marriage or inter-dining... The most effective, quickest 
and the most unobtrusive way to destroy caste is for 
reformers to begin the practice with themselves and 
where necessary take the consequences of social 
boycott. The .reform will not come by reviling the 


‘orthodox. The so-called higher classes will have io. 


descend from their pedestal before they can make any 
impression upon the so-called lower classes.” 

| In ‘radicalising his views, Gandhiji was undoubtedly 
influenced by Dr Ambedkar’s attacks on his position. It is 
equally clear that his preference even in 1935 for 
“unobtrusive” ways of destroying caste and his disapproval 
of “reviling the orthodex’ would have gone against Dr 
Ambedkars grain. Three years, earlier the two had 
signed the Poona Pact which did away with the separate 


SC electorate that the Raj had provided for, but gave 
SCs almost double the number of legislature seats. The 
Pact had followed a Gandhi fast against a, separate 
electorate. After-signing the accord, Dr Ambedkar spoke 
of'there being “much in common between him (Gandhi) 
and me” but expressed the fear of whether caste Hindus 
“will abide by it (the Pact)." 

It is not hard to understand Dalit resentment that 
Gandhiji who called British rule “satanic” and used 
similar words for untouchability did not use that kind of 
language for the Hind social order. Those who have 
seen their loved ones violated, mutilated and killed, and 
their treasured if humble dwellings reduced to dust, are 
unlikely to agree that a state of affairs that permits such 
atrocities is better than alien rule. However, a Gandhian 
can argue here that angry confrontation could provoke 
the very atrocities feared, and that non-violent satyagraha 


would in fact be more effective. 


To return to history, Ambedkar rejected Hinduism and 
Hindu society even though he did not struggle for a 
restoration of the separate electorate. In his view 
Gandhians, liberal Hindus and Marxists did not take” 
caste injustices seriously enough. The SCs had to opt 
out. His rejection of Hinduism and acceptance of 
Buddhism remains a powerful reminder of the flaws of 
Hindu society that its reformers were unabie to remove. 

Ms Mayawati says (ind. Exp. March 20) that Gandhiji 
was “an opponent of Dalits and a supporter of Manuwad.” 
As the foregoing shows, the opposite is true. He fought 
against Manuwad and for the Dalits. We may disagree 
with his approach and his language, though | think both 
merit consideration. But we should. neither distort the 
facts of history nor disregard its lessons about the 
hazards of we-versus-they hates. Nor should we give 
legitimacy | to the undemocratic doctrine of “status from 
_ birth” by imagining that a Dalit may not lead India, or that 
a caste Hindu, a Harijan-by-choice as Gandhiji called 
himself, may not fight for the SCs. ;- a 


a 


Paradoxes of Dalit Politics 


SURENDRA MOHAN i 


E= he disaparaging remarks made by the BSP leader 
aT Mayawati about Gandhiji and certain irresponsible 
_ reference made by one of the leaders of the Party in. the 
State Legislature. in U.P. have been condemned by all 
sections of the public opinion. 

Even though the followers of Dr B.R. Ambedkar. have 
been active in politics for the last four decades after his 





- paassing away in 1956, such vicious attacks were not -7 


made by anyone of them at any time before. While Dr 
Ambedkar himself had opposed the Mahatma in the 
1930's and had really. never reconciled himself to the 
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Poona Pact to which he was a signatory, he had always 
given the greatest respesct to Gandhiji, 

Dr Ambedkar, the revolutionary and the scholar, had 
grasped certain fundamental lessons about how the dalit 
politics had to be developed. One of them was highlighted 
in his speech in Lucknow in 1948 when he pleaded for 
an alliance between the dalaits and other backward 
castes, both being oppressed by the inequitous caste 
system. Yet, the Republican Party founded by him a little 
before his death, the Dalit Panthers which were active in 
the 1970’s and 1980’s mainly in ‘Maharashtra and the 
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a Pe ee Se Ne 


BSP which was launched in 1982 did not try to evolve 
such an alliance. {t was for the first time in 1993 that the 
BSP leader Kanshi Ram agreed to join in an alliance with 
the Samajwadi Party which, under the leadership of 

© Mulayam Singh Yadav, enjoys the largest measure of 
support among the Backwards. This alliance secured the 
support of large sections of the Muslim community with 

* the result that the BSP is a partner in governing the 
State. It appears however that either some BSP leaders 
have not learnt from Ambedkas’s advice or past 
experience or have been affected by power like most 
other politicians. Otherwise, the denigration of Gandhiji 
would have been unthinkable. 

Another lesson learnt by Ambedkar was to make the 
dalits effective constituents of a viable political force. In 
the first General Election, his Party, the Scheduled 
Castes Federation allied with the erstwhile Socialist Party 
led by Jaya Prakash Narayan. After this election, efforts 
were made to establish a federation of like minded 
Parties which espoused the cause of social and economic 

>, Justice. This federation was to include the Socialist Party, 
Ahe SCF and various groups of tribals like the Adivasi 
Mahasabha led by Jaipal Singh. 

This did not work out; and, after a few years, 
Ambedkar felt that a Party based exclusively on the 
Scheduled Castes would not furtner the aims of social 
justice. He dissolved the SCF and created the Republican 
Party of India. At that time, the Socialist leader Dr Lohia, 
who had split away from the BSP, proposed that Dr 
Ambedkar and he form one Party. The latter died during 
those hectic days, but it may be noted that one of his last 
acts was to write letters to two Socialist Stalwarts of 
Maharashtra, the renowned S.M. Joshi and the litterateur 
Acharya P.K. Atre to join the RPI. Dr Ambedkars 
untimely passing away at the age of 66 years in 1956 put 
paid to all those possibilities. 

When the BSP, after the dismal election results of a 
whole decade from 1982 onwards, allied with the 
Samajwadi Party in U.P., it appeared that this second 

eee might impel the two coalition partners to steadily 
nove towards closer identification and eventual unification. 
Such development would have vindicated both Ambedkar 
and Lohia. .Then, the minority communities might have 
been drawn to the combination as long-times partners 
for, it need not be forgotten that in November 1993, they 
had voted in the peculiar circumstances created by the 
despicable demolition of the Babri masque. If this were 
to happen, then the Socialist Party which under the 
inspiration of leaders like Acharya Narendra Deva, J.P. 
and Lohia, has a more comprehensives programme of 
social transformation with which Dr Ambedkar was in 
broad agreement could enable this united grouping to 
get over the old habits of sectional thought and action 

“which characterise all parties of the oppressed and the 

“Wisadvantged including religious minorities all over the 
word and which in India strangely affect even those 
Parties which are based on the majority communities 
and the higher castes. 
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But, not only the unfortunate utterances of the BSP 
leaders to which a reference has already been made, but 
also the decision of the Chairman of the SP and the BSP 


‘Mulayam Singh Yadav and Kanshi Ram, to keep the 


alliance confined: only to U.P., would show that this 
possibility is not on their agenda. Kanshi Ram argued 
that he has to adopt a strategy which hurts the Congress 
-I most; hence, he wants to be free to pursue such 
political alliances which further that negative objective. 
These alliances could differ from State to State. Only 
experience would show how far he succeeds in his 
efforts. 

Thus far, his attempts to make friends with the major 
Opposition Party in Andhra Pradesh, the TOP, and the 
newly formed Karnataka’ Congress in Karnataka have 
not succeeded. In Kerala, K.R. Guwri, the former 
stalwart of the CPI-M has not finalised her plans; so, it is 
premature to say whether Kanshi Ram would be her ally 
or not. Whatever that be, the utterances of Mayawati 
exhibit a mindset not attuned to the kind of possibilities 
her Party’s Chairman is trying to explore. 

K.R. Gowri and Mulayam Singh Yadav have radical 
socio-economic perspectives in which land reforms, 
employment generation, the development of cottage and 
small-scale industries, the removal of rural indebtedness 
and the strengthening and expansion of public heath, 
Public Distribution System and primary education are as 
important as caste-based reservations and other 
measures of positive discrimination in favour of the 
deprived sections. The B.S.P. has not presented its 
manifesto; but, there is little doubt that a party like it 
would not hesitate to adopt the above items. 

Even more important than such items is the 
commitment of the cadres of a party to them in the 
context of an oveall radical socio-economic perspective. 
One is not sure whether the BSP leaders realise it. For, if 
they did, neither would their search for allies be so 


* unstructured nor their subjects of attack such as to divert 


attention from the programmatic issues. The politics in 
our country has moved far away from the 1930's or 
1940’s and later decades, when Gandhiji’s association 
with the Congress Party enabled it to capture almost 
total support of the dalits. In fact, since those days, that 
party has lost twice at the Centre and several times in a 
number of States. If it bounched back, one reason was 
that the quality of governance and the culture of 
performance was not different. The U.P. Coalition, which 
has the distinction of having an organised Party of the 
most downtrodden as partner in position of power, 
should transcend those limitations. Otherwise, if its 
leaders confined the urge for radical change to vituperation 
of speech rather than action, that coalitin too would go 
under. 

A long-term political strategy for a party of the 
downtredden would still deserve deep thought; and no 
guide other than Ambedkar would provide the proper 
insights. l E 
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Stop seeing population as a 


women’s issue 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


ast year, women’s groups from different countries 

my drafted a ‘women’s declaration’ on population 
policy which drew mixed responses. Radical 
groups felt that the very term ‘population policy’ was 
- classist and anti-people and that it was a contradiction in 
terms to talk of a feminist population policy. Other 
groups agreed with this basic critique but felt it was 
necessary to spell out the feminist position on 
contraception and to engage in dialogue with policy 
makers in the context of the forthcoming Cairo 
conference. Their stand, roughly, was that we have to 
get our foot into the door, so to speak, to know what is 


going on, and to prevent authoritarian measures from. 


being introduced. 

Perhaps this position of the moderates is sound 
strategy, in which case one. must examine what has 
been the experience of those who have tried it out. In 
India, over the last few years, women’s groups who have 
attempted to explain their stand to senior ICMR personnel 
have found, by and large, that the latter are not at all 
serious about ‘dialoguing’ or responding adequately to 


‘arguments from activists. ICMR top brass tend to Es. 


patronising and their attitude is: you poor things, you 


have been misled, we assure you that we know best, . 


and all we want is the welfare of the women who will ’ 


receive the injectable / implant / vaccine etc. f 

If one looks at the nature of the medical research 
Establisnment, and its Style of functioning, one realises 
how unrealistic it is to expect ICMR, big-wigs to attach 
any significance to anything said by ‘lay’ people. At the 


recent Science Congress in Jaipur, the former ICMR’ 


chief reportedly stated that he had unsuccessfully 
resisted ‘pressure’ but couldn’t prevent unethical trials 
with the immunological contraceptive during his tenure. 
Of course, he may have had his own axe to grind in 
choosing to speak out after retirement, but the fact is 
that there are doctors within the ICMR set-up who have 
both medical and social objections to the contraceptive 
research programmes being pushed, and are powerless 
to say what they think, or to oppose what they regard as 
unjustified. When there is no room for 'free intellectual 
debate within the medical research community, it is 
impractical to imagine that the authorities will engage in 
genuine dialogue with feminist groups. 

For example, in Baroda, the experience of activists is 
that the person in charge of the current Norplant trials 
equates dialoguing with insisting that Norplant is safe, 
and urging compliant NGOs to recruit acceptors and 
promote the government's FP programme. But then, the 
ICMR centre in the city is merely carrying out the 
dictates of the higher-ups, and is putting up the farce of 
dialoguing only because of instructions from above to 
pacify feminists who can potentially cause trouble. 

As | see it, in principle it might be necessary for us not 
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te-reject dialogue without. giving it a fair chance, but 
should definitely know by now that it does not and can: 
work in practice. Especially if the dialogue consists of 
argument with medical researches over this or tl 
contraceptive, when in any case. They are not draft 
policy but only carrying it out. . 
However, what does seem to be worth a good try is 
spell out what exactly women reject in. the prese 
contraception policy and whay they dactually wa 
Something on the lines suggested by Sundari Ravindr 
in her paper on a workshop held in Tamil Nadu k 
October. Describing women’s experiences with the | 
programme, she draws up a detailed list of what wom 
say ‘no’ to in the current FP policy, and what measu 
they demand for meeting their felt needs. Basically this 
a charter of demands related to “health ar 
contraception”. And this is not at all the same as 


- dialogue on population policy which, | suggest, is a ve 


different thing altogether. : 

But before going on to that, one further lesson fro 
the Baroda experience. All efforts to get the names 
Norplant acceptors in the current trial have so far faile 
A recent note circulated by a Madras group sugges 
that they too are battling to get an official list of wome 
recruited to accept Norplant. There are two problen 
here. One, even if activist groups manage to get tt 
names, do they have the personnel, expertise and tin 
needed to monitor the women? And two, even if they cz 
succeed in acting as watchdogs to ensure that ICM 
gives the women the back-up care required, tcan the 
ever undertake the same kind of monitoring whe 
Norplant is introduced on a mass scale? All the abuse 
‘and negligence which have occurred with the existin 
methods will simply be repeated with Norplant becaus 
the health-care system, and the target-quota basis of th 
FP programme, are the cause for all earlier methoc 
failing or being abused. This system and policy remai 
totally unchanged. : 

There seems to be absolutely no point in dialoguin 
on this or that contraceptive. Whenever this is atternptec 
the argument is always reduced to a battle of words ove 
is-it-safe-or-not. A recent artilce in Economic and Politic: 
Weekly (February 26, 1994) for example, points out a 
the flaws in feminist arguments against the immunologic: 
contraceptive. But then one can always find a body < 
medical thought which says a drug or procedure is safe 
and another equally competent set of experts to say thé 
it is not. It is unsound strategy to get into futih 
arguments over safety. Safety is certainly an issue, bu 
much more at stake are questions ‘related to: the natur 
of the system which promotes FP through incentives anı 
Coercion; the class of people being targetted; genuini 
informed consent and access to follow-up care.- The 
safest of contraceptives are known to have becom 
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unsafe when promoted without basic ethical and health 
criteria being fulfilled. Unless these basic factors are set 
right, there can be no question of “dialogue”, we can 
only say a loud and categorical ‘no’ to every new 
invasive contraceptive sought to be introduced, regardless 
of whether it is ‘accepted’ by millions in Indonesia and 
regardless of whether WHO has pronounced it to be 
safe. 

It is also high time we drew the distinction between 
contraception policy and population policy, even though 
there is no doubt that the latter determines the former. 
With time running out for Cairo, it is absolutely vital to 
free the population issue from its present label of being a 
‘women’s issue’ and actively restore its true status as an 
issue relating to human rights, development policy and 
international politics. Because the population issue was 


- taken up in 1985 by feminist groups petitioning against 


Net-En, in the years that followed, it has taken on the 
garb of a women's issue—and the fall-out has been 
inevitable. Certainly the. implementation of population 
policy through the FP programme has in recent years 
been sexist. But what has been lost sight of is.the truth 
that the roots of population policy are basically classist. 

Over the last few years, people with questionable 
credentials have been claiming to be champions of 
women’s rights. At meetings arranged to discuss 
population policy, it is now common to find women, often 
in positions of power and authority, toss statements into 
the air which betray their over-riding class bias. Inevitably 
the Establishment selectively chooses these women to 
represent ‘women’s interests’ at various forums. Maybe 
some of them have ‘good intentions’ and maybe they are 
genuinely gblivious of the fact that gender issues also 
have a class perspective. Their theme song is that ‘we’ 
must persuade ‘them’ that FP is not only for their own 
good but also is their right. They belong to what might be 
described as the “Yes--But” breed. Yes, women need 
follow-up care, but population control is a must to save 
the world from disaster. Or, yes, women should give 
informed consent, but, these new methods also have a 
place. Phrases like “reproductive rights” and “women’s 
right to control their fertility” are also freely bandied 
about. 

This is far from surprising because the Establishment 
has unabshedly appropriated the language of feminism. 
And as activist Betsy Hartmann puts it, the population 
lobby is sounding “more feminist than ever” and even 
“like one of us”! A list of “guidelines on FP language” 
circulated by the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation (IPPF), which | chanced upon recently, 
reminds one of Animal Farm and 7984 put together. 
(Don't say ‘quotas’ or ‘targets’, use the phrase ‘objectives’. 
‘Drop-outs’, no; ‘discontinuers’, yes, and so forth.) 

But to come back to the vaguely well-meaning but 
essentially patriarchal women who claim to represent the 
women’s viewpoint. They unquestioningly assume that 
the feminist birth control movement has the same 
motivation and goals as the Establishments’s own 


~ population control programme. And this suits the ICMR 


fine, as well as others of its like, like the Population 
Council, the IPPF etc. 
At a recent discussion on population policy in a 


university department, the voices of pro-population- 
control-women were so dominant that one felt one had 
wandered ‘through a looking-glass’ and stumbled into a 
Mad Hatter’s Tea-Party. One realised that more than 
anything else, we first have to sort out who represents 
whom. All are ‘women’ expressing their concerns on 
what is being projected as a ‘women’s issue’, But the 
question is: which are the sheep, which are the goats, 
and above all, which are the wolves in sheep’s clothing? 
Feminist groups might feel that they are the ones who 
genuinely represent women’s interests. They may be 
right but it would be fascist to project it that way. The 
only way out of this impasse is to ensure that the 
population issue regains its rightful place as a political 
issue connected with development and economic policy. 
The need of the hour is for all progressives, including 
human rights and rational health groups, to take it up 
visibly and vocally as their concern, to assert their right 
to be in or any forum to discuss population policy, and to 
themselves release public statements and proclaim their 
stand in this matter. 

Only then will it be possible-to prevent women, who 
represent the class interests of the Establishment, from 
acting as spokespersons in what is conveniently but 
inaccurately being categorised as a ‘women’s issue’. 

Let’s be very clear. Why do we oppose population 
policy? (And by ‘we’ | mean women and men who are 
part of the progressive movement. Because we reject 
which says that population growth hampers development. 
Because historical evidence shows that when living 
standards rise, birth rates automaticallly fall. Because 
poverty has to be tackled by socio-economic measures, 
not by contraceptive technology. We reject elitist ecology 
arguments which try to justify population control. We 
believe that it is obscencly excessive consumption by the 
rich nations, and by the rich minority in developing 
countries, which is depleting the world’s resources. We 
oppose a population control policy which argues that the 
poor are poor because they have toc many children and 
which misuses medical technology to coerce its target 
population. We question the motives of the aid agencies 
which set population control as a pre-condition. We 
question the motives of the government which succmbs 
to this kind of arm-twisting. We oppose the medical 
Establishment which connives in this whole process. We 
question why funding for health programmes is being 
cut, while more and more money is poured it into 
sophisticated contraceptive research. 

lts hard to see why only women’s groups (of varying 
ideological hues), or women per se, should be regarded 
as, or should regard themselves as spokespersons for 
dialogues on any of the above issues. It is hard to see 
how anyone, simply by virtue of being a women and 
‘concerned about women’s welfare’ becomes competent 
to represent the people who are going to be affected by 
population policy decisions. Population policy is being 
projected more and more prominently as a women’s 
issue and the need to change this has become crucial. 

It cannot be stressed enough: the imperatives 
underlying population policy are determined by class, 
race, and North-South power equations. It happens also 
to have a gender component. But is not merely a 
women’s issue. E 
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; a 
-Japan’s Approach to Economic Blocs 
| | THOMAS SEBASTIAN | 


evolutionary developments in the world political 
scenario, namely, the end of the Cold War and 
` the concomitant demise of the erstwhile Soviet 
Union, the Guif war, have their repercussions on many 
aspects of international life. In addition to this, the 
worldwide economic recession and protectionism is a 
matter of immense concern for nations, especially 
countries like Japan, which are highly dependent on 
trade. 
dapan’s economy being highly import—and—export 
dependent, the development of regional protective 
economic blocs is a challenge to Japan. Though Japan's 
official pronouncements ‘on such developments appear 
to be focussing only on some particular shades of their 
concerns, still other areas of primary concerns could be 
seen if one observes closely their reactions to such 
trends. In considering this, one has to take into account 
the current economic determinants of Japan’s economy 
such as drives of a highly raw-material dependent 


` economy; the exigencies of the export-oriented economy; | 


and the compulsions of an internationalised economy, 
which are prevalent even today. As such, Japan's 
attitude to economic blocs has a great relevance to 
India—especially ‘when she is desperately trying to 
expand her economy as well as trying to integrate it with 
the world economy. i 

Japan has been exploiting the given world economic 
and political order since the Second World War. The free 
trade environment available after the Second World War 
was conducive to Japan's economic growth. Japan could 
gradually diversify her greatly needed raw material 
` sources and substantially increase her share in the world 
market. Her economy amazingly leapt forward and today 
she is the second largest economy in the world, next to 
the USA. X 

. Gradually the international economic order began to 
change from a relatively more open and free trade 
system to a more protecive trade system. Exclusive 
economic groups began to play a decisive role in the 


~ international economic scene. As this trend has been 


gradually taking shape in ‘the post-Second World War 
period, its pace has been accelerated since the 1970s. 
The protective economic groups started to become 
exclusive econemic communities which collectively 
regulated trade with outside nations at the same time 
maintaining free trade practice among themselves. The 
European Economic Community (EEC), which is heading 
towards an ‘integrated market’, the North Atlantic Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), and the potential ASEAN 
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regional group, are instances of this. 

‘The challenges accruing from the regional economic 
groups is going to be vital for Japan and almost two-third 
of Japan’s trade is between North America and the EEC. 
In the long run adverse policies of exclusive regional 
economic groups could sabotage Japan's ‘economic 
growth. 

One of Japan's reactions to the development of 
economic blocs is seen-in its active move to strengthen 
international free trade tacttity, Japan's move has always 
been to defend free and open trading arrangement 
although she herself has been adhering to such norms. 
More than over, Japan today is trying to sustain an inter- 
dependent international economic atmosphere. Japan's 
Official pronouncements ahd the media publications, both 


- popular and academic, directly or indirectly reflect this - 


dire concern of Japan. Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu's policy speech on ‘Japan and ASEAN’, in Singapore 
in May 1991 mirror this concern: “The vitality of the Asia- 
Pacific region must play an important role in support of 
world economic growth and in the defence of the free 
and open trading arrangements”, He also stressed the 
need to support interdependence among nations,” that- 
we strengthen our interdependence and enhance the 
region’s resilience”? 1 
~Economic blocs like the EEC, NAFTA, shrinks the 
market not only of Japan but also of other East Asian 
countries, which will have an adverse bearing on Japan, 
for, many of the Japanese subsidiaries in East Asian 
countries have a greater share in their export to Western 
markets. For instance, North American reaction to the 
trade conflict with East Asian countries affect North. 
American-Japan relations. The US reaction is also 
closing one route for Japanese indirect export to the 
United States, via Japanese subsidiaries in East Asian ~ 
countires.° And the failure of recent trade talk between 


. the USA and Japan in February 1994 has shaken many 


vibrant economies of the Asia-Pacific, Japan's attempt, . 
in the wake of the growing economic blocs, is to 
decelerate the pace of such blocs formations and to 
promote as far as possible free trade among nations. 

Another marked reaction of Japan is the importance it 
gives today to Asia and Asia-Pacific region in its foreign 
trade policy-making. The emerging international economic 
order precipitated to a great extent, a shift in Japan's 
areas of interest in trade and investment in favour of the 
Asia-Pacific region. Okazaki Hisahiko observes: “It is 
impossible to predict global economic - trends with 
confidence. Since no one knows when protectionism 
could run rampant, it is in Japan’s national interest to 
expand its economic foothold in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere in the Asia-Pacific region through direct 
investment’.4 - l 
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This is in tune with Japan’s economic policy, that is to 
diversity the raw materials sources and expand markets. 
All this has influenced Japan’s foreign policy in a marked 
way. 

Asia, particularly East Asia, could provide much of 
Japan’s much-needed raw materials. Factors acted as 
incentives for Japan’s investment in East Asia are low 
labour cost, market opportunities, raw material resources 
besides the international political and economic 
compulsions. Consequently, Japan has been either 
trying to influence the economic activities of the region to 
its interest or seeking every opportunity to increase its 
sphere of influence in the region’s economic groupings 
like the ASEAN. 

Japan has also realised that her turning towards the 
Asian region would reduce her excess dependence on 
the United States and other Western countries. For 
Japan, 

a regional grouping in which she could at least be one of 

the major has certain attractins for it. Such a group could at 

_ least loosen Japans trade dependence on the United 

States without endangering the security alliance while 
ų giving it more backing in its dealings with the United 

States. 

Incresed trade with East Asian Countries makes it 
easy for Japan to improve its economic relations with 
them. Japan-ASEAN economic relations has been 
characterised by high growth rate and structural change 
in their trade over the years. Besides being exporters of 
raw materials they started to export manufactured goods 

to Japan. 

Over the years ASEAN-Japan trade grew to a 
substantial amont. ASEAN’s trade with Japn $ 35.1 
billion in 1987, compared with $ 27.5 billion with United 
States and $ 22.2 billion with the EC.” Moreovser, 
Japan’s foreign direct investment (FD!) in East Asia has 
been growing remarkably. Increased trade and enlarged 
investment in East Asia indicates the changing pattern of 
Japan's economic relations. 


+ 


„ALTHOUGH turning to Asia-Pacific region alleviates 

“Msome of Japan's tensions, it is not bereft of worries. The 
ASEAN is a regional grouping in East Asia and the 
suspicion of its becoming an exclusive economic regional 
group has been a matter of concern to Japan. But the 
Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir bin Mohammad’s 
proposal of an East Asian Economic Group could 
alleviate Japan’s anxiety. For in his proposal Japan is 
given an important role , its “main engine." 

Japan, however, has been trying to look beyond such 
regional formations. It has been trying to reduce the 
scope of such economic community so as to lessen 
world-wide protectionism by suggesting to incorporate 
other countries like the USA, Canada and Australia, into 
such groups. Japan thus has been involving in the 

. formation enlarged blocs or groups. The Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Conference (PECC) and the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) are examples for it. 
Prime Ministers, Ohira of Japan and Malcolm Fraser of 
Australia took the lead to the form the PECC in 1980. 


The PECC aims at promoting better cooperation 
among nations to promote the exchange of capital, 
technology, goods, information, academic research and 
culture.. The APEC too aims at enlarging the market 
facility and overcoming threats of economic blocs. 

Though there are many challenging local economic 
groups like South China Economic Zone, the Baht Area, 
the Growth Triangle, etc., in the region, Japan is 
concerned about establishing economic cooperation 
between these local economic groups, besides bringing 
about inter-regional cooperation at the global level. 
Japan tries to monopolise the benefits accruing from 
such cooperation. In recent years intra-regional 
cooperation has been on the rise, and have made 
significant contributions to intra-regional cooperation. 

Moreover Japan has been endeavouring to expand 
cooperation with other big countries of the region 
because of both economic and political considerations. 
For example, China and Russia being brought into a 
constructive partnership and actually integrated into the 
rest of the global economic network. 

Being an immensely dependent country, Japan realises 
that protectionist economic blocs will be a big hurdle 
blocking its economic advancement and in the long run 
wil! cripple its economic prosperity. 


+ 


THE relevance of Japan’s attitude to economic blocs to 
india, can be viewed in two ways: (a) The impact on 
India of Japan’s attempt to strengthen her economic 
relations with East Asian countries by actively participating 
in the Asia-Pacific regional cooperations, (b) Japan’s 
move towards incorporating major economic powers in 
this regional cooperation in order to maintain an 
interdependent world in a free trade snvironment and its 
benefits to India. 

Though, East Asia, figured very much in India's 
political agenda in the past stilt its prominence in her 
economic chart has not been a signizicant one. Until now 
India has been obsessed with ‘he establishment of 
institutional infrastructure to p-omote bilateral and 
multilateral relations, especially with the ASEAN and 
other East Asian countries. More often than not her chief 
engagement has been in the icentification of areas of 
cooperation and much less in the accomplishemet of 
any. The possible areas of cooperation identified as of 
1970s were petro-chemicals, steel, rubber, tin and 
newsprint. And the recognised potential fields for India’s 
investment in this region were power generation, railways, 
sugar, textiles, cement, machinery, etc., But India’s 
achievement in terms of investment, trade, technical 
cooperation, etc. with the region has not been up to the 
expectation. Her continued negligence to respond to the 
economic invitations of the region is very evident. 
Malasiya was eager to obtain India’s collaboration in 
setting up industries in the small-scale sector. Indonesia 
had expressed a similar interests in the transfer of 
appropriate intermediate technology to ASEAN countries. 
Against this background the follow up measures taken by 
India have been woefully inadequate." 
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On the other hand, Japan’s economic relations with 
East Asian countries has been rising significantly. It is 
now the largest source of FDI flows to Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Thailand. With this has flowed in increased 
Japanese investment more technology flowing into the 
region, a response to one of the central requests of 
ASEAN to Japan. 


Given the present international economic order marked: 
by growing economic blocs and the overshadowing ` 


capacity of Japanese economy, particularly in the East 
Asian region, India will be losing much of her economic 
gains from the region. For, Japan’s move to increase its 
trade and investment in the East Asian region, is a threat 
to India’s economic interest in the region, which is 


marked for its dynamic economic activity, resource 


endowments and high market potential. 
Increased Japanese investment in this region means, 
establishment of advanced technology based firms which 
“have high competitive advantage. This in fact results in 
denying trading and investing opportunities to India. 
Moreover, Japan’s over-riding capacity blurs the prospects 
_ of an active Indian involvement in the economic 
programme of the region. 


Besides, benefits of developments such as intra- l 


regional cooperations in the East Asian region, to India is 
dependent on India's access to these groups and the 


To Our Subscribers... 
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degree of her participation in their economic programme, 
But India’s involvement in .the` growing economic 
cooperation in the region is negligible. Moreover Soutt 
Asia’s presence in such developments is little, in the 
sense its participation is not seen at all. : 

This is affirmed by Abe Shigeyuki in his recent article 


entitled “Contributing to Development in South Asia”. 


Dispite all the noise.that has been heard about regiona 
integration in Asia, none of the plans offered so far has 
shown an active interest in including the South Asiar 
countries.? Minimised opportunity to India in particular 
and South Asia in general implies that the prospects fo! 
India’s active participation in the economic developments 
of Asia-Pacific region is very dim. 

The genera! trend of growing regional economic 
groupings has been getting’ momentum since the late 
1980s and the early 1990s. The emerging integratec 
market of Europe and the NAFTA are. examples for it. 
Such developments are matters of concern to countries 
like Japan. Since nearly two-thirds of Japan’s trade has 
been with American and European countries, protectionist 
trade between exclusive economic groups will have 
negative bearing on Japan’s economy. Besides adverse 
trading practice of these groups with other East Asian 


„countries, will also indirectly affect Japan. To such 


developments Japan reacts strategically so as to protect 
its economic interest. These reactions are in twe 
directions: (a) Japan increases its economic activity in 
the Asia-Pacific region in order to exploit the opportunities 
available there. (b) By enlarging the scope of regiona 
groupings of Asia-Pacific by including big economies, 
Japan succeeds in reducing protectionism and promoting 
free trade to the extent possible. 

Such a change in Japan’s foreign economic policy 
(direction) is a matter of concern to India. For Japan’s 
turning to Asia, Asia-Pacific region automatically implies 
denying economic opportunities to India. The prospects 
for the increased Indian economic activity in the region is 
dependent on the degree of India’s participation in the 
emerging Asia-Pacific economic grouping. Since Indie 
showed less interest in the past and South Asia is being 
excluded ‘at present in the potentially very dynamic Asia- 
Pacific economic groupings, the prospects for India’s 
active involvement í in the region.in hardly bright. | 
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In Europe Today 


SADHAN MUKHERJEE , 


urope at peace with itself and the world is a 
frequently expressed feeling of many peoples. 
But Europe has not yet come to terms with itself. 
There was earlier a balance of fear, of terror arising 
out of the Cold War. Now that is gone and the peace 
Europe enjoyed since the end of the Second World 
War lies shattered in Yugoslavia, the former USSR 
and in the resurgence of ultra-nationalist forces in 
some European countries. This is what is unfolding at 
the end of the 20th century in Europe. A period of 
history which began with the French Revolution in 
1789 seems to have ended after 200 years in 1989 in 
Europe. 
Where is Europe going now? The message of the 

“French Revolution was surely not intended exclusively 
for France or possibly a part of Europe. It was a 
universal appeal for the entire humanity. In the last 70- 
odd years, efforts were made to realise one part of the 
French Revolution’s slogan—equality. That did not 
work. But some in Europe and also elsewhere today 
are trying to roll back history not by 70 years but 200 
years with all its implications. Europe continues to 
discriminate among its people. If there was an 
ideological obsession against what was called the 
Eastem Europe earlier, today the concept of One 
Europe demonstrates even greater discrimination 
against the people of the former Eastem areas. Rich 
Europe is asserting only one kind of solution, one kind 
of system. It precludes the freedom to think, to 
practice, to experiment. Where is the third basket of 
the Helsinki process? Is the “human dimension” really 

upheld in the construction of One Europe? 

\ What is on the top of the agenda for Europe? Some 
suggest the war in former Yugoslavia has the primacy 
over everything. This area has been a cauldron of fire 
for Europe and the world setting off the First World 
War, the repercussions of which are still continuing. 
The war in former Yugoslavia is the continuation of 
that history. Even the latest action of Greece against 
Macedonia owes its origin to that chequered history. 
However, what Europe faces today is a multifaceted 
scenario in which there are certain points and counter- 
points of association and effect. In economic and 
political terms these are the fringe countries of Europe, 
the USA, Japan, and the developing countries; in 

„religious terms, Moslem orthodoxy; and in social 
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terms, ultra-nationalism. 

Is there a policy involved in what Europe is doing? 
The war in Bosnia-Herzegovina, some strongly assert, 
is Christian Europe's retaliation against the emerging 
Islamic force that‘must remain contained by the Straits 
of Bosphorus. It cannot be forgotten, they argue, that 
Croatia and Slovenia are basically Catholic populated. 
So West Europe, led by Germany, immediately 
recognised them, violating the CSCE understanding 
on not recognising breakaway states. Greece and 
Russia which are dominated by the Orthodox Church 
back Serbia and Montenegro which belong to the 
same church. Also, Serbs are of Slav origin and 
Russia interceded on their behalf and made the NATO 
bombing bid infructuous. Moslem Bosnia-Herzegovina 
is supported only by some Islamic countries and those 
with some humanitarian sympathies. 


+ 


IN some other ways, too, the fear seems to be 
genuine. The fall of communism has benefited mainly 
Turkey, and the emergence of a chain of Turkic states 
stretching from the Pamir to the Adriatic causes 
concem and invokes the image of the old Ottoman 
empire which extended up to Vienna at one time. 
However, Turkey today is a NATO member. It was 
allowed to occupy half the territory of another European 
country—Cyprus. Europe cannot resolve it and, 
therefore, ignores the issue. Thẹre is no counter-force 
to contain Turkey. No USSR and no Shah of Iran! 
Turkey itself is not free from trouble either. Apart from 
its intemal problems, it has to contend with the Kurdish 
revolt and that war has taken a toll of over 10,000 lives 
since 1984. 

The pattem of regional developments in Europe, 
especially in the Balkans and the Baltics, however, 
reminds one of the pre-1914 situation, not an Islamic- 


` Christian war. The European Union which legally 


came into existence on November 1, 1993 carefully 
sustains a bias of anti-Islamic nuance as it does 
discrimination also against poor European countries. 
The European Community, despite the precedent of 
Cyprus, has singularly failed to halt the disintegration 
of Yugoslavia and could not influence the war in parts 
of Yugoslavia. More importantly, why have the people 
of Europe not been able to do anything to move their 
govemments to the right direction? Ruthless violations 
of human rights are taking place and powerful Europe 
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cannot stop these. The major powers of Europe are 
divided in their opinion on Croatia, the Serb demands, 
and the reinforcing of the Islamic element in Sarajevo 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Europe did not have such problems in regard to 
interventions, either directly or under the UN aegis in 
Kuwait, Somalia or similar far away countries. The 
leaders of Europe had no trouble when sovereignty of 
nation-states of developing countries was violated. 
They feel no pangs of conscience to theaten India on 
the NPT, or to continue sanctions against Iraq or 
contemplate one on North Korea. Almost every one of 
them tumed a blind eye to the US embargo against 
Cuba. This fs not to say that the European performance 

has been wholly negative. It has made useful 
contributions towards the resolution of crises in the 


Middle East and South Africa. It has made some — 


headway in developmental efforts in some developing 
countries. But when it comes to dealing with the 
intemal problems, European leaders flunk. The social 
and economic systems in Europe have not overcome 
their crises. 

The contradictions between Europe and the USA in 
the economic sphere are overriden by political and 
military considerations, making Europe a fellow-travelier 
of the USA. It cannot resolve its economic problems 
independently. The GATT agreement has been signed 
ignoring Europe's farming interest with the French 
offered a sop in the form of postponement of the 
USA's audio-video cultural invasion. Europe's Airbus 
Industrie accused the USA of violating the GATT 
agreement over an aircraft deal with Saudi Arabia but 
Europe was silenced as soon as France received the 
order worth $2 billion for modemisation of weapons in 
Saudi Arabia. Europe submits to the US dictate, 
something which Japan or India or China loathe to do. 
What comes out of Europe’s subservience to the 
USA? A mounting tally of the unemployed, and the 
poor within rich Europe! 

The impatience and intolerance of a continent that 
seeks to flex its economic muscles against essentially 
the South cannot alleviate the poverty of its own 
peoples. In the economic sphere as well as in politics 


Europe is not yet united; there is a big question mark ° 


over such a prospect. Even out of the four rich 
European countries (Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Austria) seeking EU membership, only three excluding 
Norway have been accepted, and that too after a lot of 
haggling. The EU will not.accept the poorer.European 
countries and wiil not enlarge the membership to 30 or 
so. It is also not in the US interest to allow the 
development of One Europe, political and economic, 
as that would directly pose a challenge to the US 
supremacy. 


% 


One may ignore for the time being what happened in 


the imperial era. Nevertheless, Europe has the 
responsibility to live with the developing countries, the 
biggest chunk of hu.aanity. But Europe, by and large, 
continues to behave in a manner insulting to human 
decency and derogatory to the interests of many a 
country of the developing world. Much of the misery of 
the developing world emanates from the past and 
present doings of Europe. Arms trade is on the top of 
the list, followed by a perverse system of putting up 
barriers against entry into a kind of Fortress Europe of 
people from 129 countries through the new visa 
system, trade discriminations which the GATT 
agreement in many cases have accentuated; and the 
use of the developing countries as the dumping 
ground of poisons that harm the ecology and 
environment of these countries without changing 
Europe’s own life-style and consumption pattem, and 
finally the breakdown of the North-South dialogue for 
mutual accommodation and understanding. The 
concept of One World thus appears to be flawed and 


ty 


so also that of One Europe. Material progress of a~. 


small number of people cannot provide guarantees for 
peace. Look at the world’s most powerful and rich 
country—the USA. That country has double the infant 
mortality rate of Japan; its capital Washington has 
infant mortality higher than in Nepal; and in the Harlem 


of the USA the rate is higher than in Bangladesh! 


What progress are we talking about? 

To quote an eminent historian Fred Halliday: 

The new international environment looks very much like the ` 

old, not feast because it has now been stripped of two 

diversions, both the artificial cover of colonialism (1870- 

1960) and the chimera of a revolutionary alternative (1917- 

1991); this international environment turns out, in the 

fundamental issues it raises, that is, peace, democracy and 

economic growth, to have varied remarkably little over the 
past century and a half. 

The moot question, therefore, is: how far can a 
system of peaceful and cooperative relations among 
states (covering Europe and the developing countries) 
be sustained in a post-Cold-War world? Can developed 
Europe solve its own contradictions and come out to 
cooperate with the developing countries in real terms? 
If it can, there is a new future, a new perspective. 
Otherwise, the Europe of today does-not presage a 
different Europe of tomorrow. The Europe of today 
may be safe from a nuclear war but not war as such. 
After all, the poverty bomb that is ticking away in 
Europe and its fringe is no less powerful than the 
nuclear bomb. In economic terms, the word remains 
bipolar between the haves and the have-nots! Europe 
has to make its choice and has to move with the world 
the dimensions extend beyond the frontiers of the 
OECD countries; and, perhaps, light again the minds 
of those who want to reaffirm a world order 
characterised by the culture of solidarity in the common 
habitat of all. | 
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_ GATT AGREEMENTS 1994 


FINAL TEXT OF URUGUAY ROUND 


(Publication sponsored by World Trade Centre, Bombay) 


- GATT AGREEMENTS 1994: FINAL TEXT OF THE URUGUAY ROUND, gives 
the exact text signed by 115 countries on 15 December, 1993. For the first time, the 
agreements cover practically every aspect of international movement of goods and 
services. The new agreements have added or amended the original Dunkel Draft Text 
(DDT) substantially. The final text contains 170,000 words as against 100,000 in the 
draft. The Ministerial meeting at Marrakesh in Morocco in April is expected to put the 


final seal on the Agreements, 


Amportant areas include: 


‘A. GOODS 
° Textiles and clothing. Quota policy under MFA 

Agriculture 
Technical barriers to trade (ISO, standards) 
Trade related investments measures (TRIMS) 
Preshipment Inspection, Rules of origin, Import 
licensing 
Anti dumping measures (Article VI of GATT 1994) 
Customs valuation (Article VII of GATT 1994) 
Import Licensing 
Subsidies and countervailing measures 
ERVICES 

General Agreements on Trade in Services (GATS) 

Labour market integration 

Financial services (B anking, insurance, trading) 
` Telecommunication 

Air transport 
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J.s. RAJPUT: Alternatives in Basic Education 
(Continued from page 13) 


moment a child grow old enought to earn, he has to be 
withdrawn. from schools which either give whole-time . 
education or none at all. At present, we have only a system 
of full-time schools where we expect the children to attend 
for about six hours a day, not any six hours or even the six 
hours that suit children best, but the six hours we choose 
on some ad hoc basis. This leads to two evils: many 
children who have to do some work at home do not come to 
the school at all; other come to school at early ages when 
they are more a nuisance than a help at home, bit are 
withdrawn as soon as they become old enough to assist, 
say, about 9 or 10 years of age, and this leads to the evil of 
wastage. A system of part-time instruction would help all 
such children. But we are too sophisticated to accept it. 
Consequently, “better” becomes the enemy of the “good” 
and the children of poor parents receive no education at all. 
We must remember that a system of part-time education 
has been adopted by every’ developing country which is 
eager to provide universal education. 
The foresight and the insight of J.P. Naik and his 
contemporaries was gradually acknowledged and 


appreciated globally. Ths World Conference on Education. 


for All, held in Jemtien, Thailand in March 1990, 
practically reiterat.. what was the part of Policies in 
Education in india in 1968 and also in 1986. 

The main delivery system for the basic education of 

children outside the family is primary schooling. Primary 

education must be universal, énsure that the basic learning 
needs of all children are satisfied and take into account the 
culture, needs and opportunities of the community. 

Supplementary alternative programmes can help meet the 

basic learning needs of children with limited or no access to 

formal schooling, provided that they share the same 
standards of learning applied to schools; and are adequately 
supported. 

The experiences gained in various countries during 
the last few decades have clearly established that linear 
expansion of formal school systems could not provide 
complete answer to the emerging learning needs. Each 
country has to evolve its own parallel and complementary 
systems which should result in equality of levels of 
achievements. These systems should be linked to each 
other laterally. It could also be stated that the formal 
sector has alienated certain groups of children and 
society from itself through its structures and limitations. 
Non-formal should do just the reverse. This justifies non- 
formal approach being a cluster of various approaches. 
In fact variations should also find a place in formal 

- education. As mentioned earlier, though deschooling 
concept has not been formally accepted anywhere, even 
it has resulted in the appreciation of the need to 
deformalise the formal school systems. Atleast the 
desirability has not been well established. The Ramamurti 
Committee Report, 1991 has dealt with in detail on some 
of these aspects. 

.The Committee has suggested several strategies to 
be implemented over a period of time. These include 
shifting the school timings as per the convenience of the 
majority of the children in consultation with the Village 
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Education Committee, adjustment of school calendar t 
agricultural activities, local cultural egnagements and th 
weekly markets, etc. It also recommends child-centre: 
approach with concomitant reduction in school hours, bt 
an increase in the learning hours. The:recommendation. 
lay specific emphasis on providing holistic services to th: 
children in 0-6 age group. It also advocates ungrade 
classroom which would encourage all children at differer 
levels o learning to set their own pace. Linkage c 
content and process of learning with environment an 
the life of the community are essential components c 
the approach. 

‘The Committee further goes to make sever: 
recommendations regarding the restructuring the wa 
teachers are appointed, placed and trained. 
recommends empowering the headmasters to recru 
para-teachers on respectable emoluments. These shoul 
be recruited from the local community with preferenc 
being given to women and should be inter-changeable i 
terms of teaching responsibilities with the regular teachers 
The possibility of their being absorbed in the regula 
system will have to be inbuilt in the programme. Th: 
effective control of the school has to handed over to th 
Village Education Committees. Local community 
especially from the under-privileged sections should b 
empowered to take over the role of monitoring an 
supporting the school, thus, developing it into a'communit 
school. 

The hybrid of formal and non-formal could produc 
many tangible alternatives. In one of the experiment 
carried out in Nigeria, children were brought to learn an 
stay in a 50-acre farm with inputs of good food, fresh a 
and good education. One of the interesting outcome 
was the increase in the average height of the childrer 
So much could be experimented and observed, léarr 
and achieved through innovations and convergence t 
approaches and strategies. 

The rigidities of the formal school system are we 
known. The desire to change and achieve qualitativ 
improvement has resulted in schools looking for suc 
outcomes.of innovative practices that would contribute t 
a better léarning environment and achievements 
Interestingly, many of the reforms and innovation 
accepted in formal schools have come from non-form 
strategies and approaches. These are also nelping i 
renewed interest in the indigenous education: 
alternatives. Such institutions, which identify themselve 
more with the non-formal approach would be willing t 
draw upon the non-formal experiences and strategies i 
terms of strategies, curriculum and approaches. 

In’ India and in some other countries, non-formi 
programmes are defined in suitable operational term: 
The current programme of non-formal education cater't 
the children in the age group 6-14 years but are not i 
formal schools due to variety of reasons. Unfortunate: 
the numbers of those brought within the fold of bas’ 
education with this system still remains only a fraction « 
those languishing outside the learning centres: ı 
elementary schools. There, however, is one aspect thi 
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could override every criticism—those who are in non- 
formal education. centres would, otherwise, never have 
been in basic education! 

The analysis of experiences and innovations should 
firmly establish the positive components that could result 
in strengthening the approaches to basic education. 
These should also provide a systematic growth of 
conceptual knowledge for further elaboration, 
experimentation and utilisation. It is obvious that new 
alternatives, hitherto unknown, would emerge in near 
future. These would, of course, be the outcomes of 
influence of scientific developments, communication 
systems and other such aspects. The communication 
technology coupled with. the satellites has brought 
revolutionary changes. No one could ignore this, atleast 
not in the field of universal basic education and learning. 
It would be essential to study the new communication 
technologies and the developments in media from the 
point of view of alternatives to education, not only at 
elementary stage but also at all the stages. 

The ‘literacy’ currently has a particular meaning. This 
meaning would change in the next century: Universal 
elementary education is a must and in all probability will 
be achieved by all the countries with a gap of few years. 
llliterates of the 21st century could be able to read and 
write but wouid not know chow to learn’. Learning would 
become non-terminal and only those who learn ‘how to 
learn’ will be able to survive fruitfully and with satisfaction. 
Need to learn from cradle to the grave would become a 
compulsory component. There would be no escape from 
it. The formal schooling, as a matter fo fact, has been 
imprisoned through the rigidity of the system that is 





HANUMANTHA RAO: EConomic Reforms 
(Continued from page 11) 


significant iniatiative in this direction. According to this 
Scheme those who are in need and seeking employment 
will get assured wage employment for 100 days during 
the lean agricultural season. The Scheme will be 
implemented in over 1700 backward blocks situated in 
drought prone, desert, tribal and hill areas in which 
currently the Revamped Public Distribution System 
(RPDS) is in operatin. While undertaking works, priority 
will be given to water and soil conservation including 
afforstation, agro-horticulture, silvipasture under watershed 
development and minor irrigation works. 

In my view, this initiative should have been taken long 
ago, although, unfortunately, some of the ardent 
exponents of economic reforms in the country regard 
this initiative as populist which will result in raising the 
fiscal deficit (Narasimham, 1993). These critics overlook 
that such programmes if properly implemented, can 


contribute substantially to human resource development 


improving agricultural productivity, promoting equity or 
social justice and protecting environment. Therefore, 
reconciling the efficiency goals with considerations of 
social justice is the foremost challenge facing the on- 
going process of economic reforms. Such reconcilation is 
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timing, place of learning, age of learning, etc. It has its 
limitations. It cannot be continued through out the life, 
except for the initial phase. In the remaining life span, it 
has to be non-formal or a hybrid of all the three. The 
focus would be on self directed learning. Education 
would be redefined as a process of human empowerment 
for.the achievement of the better and higher quality of 
life. Once the nation identifies, preceisely and clearly, its 
goals, it would be in a better position to develop 
structures of education for all stages and ages in life. 
Education is supposed to bring the best in human 
beings. It removes the darkness from the human life. It 
should empower the individual in his competences and 
skills—cognitive, affective and spiritual. Only that would 
lead to the higher and better quality of life. The inner 
analysis of the self becomes equally important to the 
understanding of external universe only to an enlightened 
individual. Any effort which universalises basic education 
without taking due note of these considerations would 
only be partial, incomplete and devoid of the very soul. 
Education should not be of good quality but higher 
quality. a 
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necessary in a democratic polity like ours for sustaining 
the reform process itself and indeea for preserving our 
democratic and secular polity. i: | 
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ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 1993-94 


There is no denying that the official Economic Survey has acquired quite a few apologetic traits. Over 
the years, it has tended to be more of a window-dressing than report objectively and meaningfully the 
State of Indian Economy. The manner in which the economy affects the lives of the common man is 
rarely captured in the official survey. Hence, we felt that with all the limitations in terms of information, 
expertise, manpower and time constraints, an attempt should be made to prepare an Alternative 
Economic Survey. Thus, we brought out an Alternative Economic Survey 1992-93 in 1993. This 
Survey was very well received by media, economists, activists, NGOs and other groups. 

Now, we have brought out Alternative Economic Survey 1993-94 keeping in view of developments 
during this period. Written by a team of economists, activists, academicians and grassroot workers, 
ithas examined various public policies and suggested alternative packages. The current context of the 
Structural Adjustment Programme has provided a common link. This Survey covers issues : 
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Thoughts on Bande Mataram 


M.V. KAMATH 


ankim Chandra Chatterjee was born on June 
B É 1836. He died on April 8, 1894. Cọme 
April 8, we should be observing his death centenary. 

There is a certain poignancy in observing this 
centenary. He happens to be the author of the one 
great song that millions have sung in the intervening 
years: Bande Mataram! Men have gone to the 
gallows during the independence struggle with that 
song on their lips. Thousands have suffered 
imprisonment and physical assault for the freedom 
to sing that song when the British had forbidden its 
singing in public. 

Bande Mataram should have been the national 
anthem. That honour went to Jana Gana Mana 
composed by Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore who 
himself thought that Bande Mataram was better 
than anything he had written for the contents of its 
nationalist fervour. Actually Tagore himself sang the 
song at the twelfth session of the Indian National 
Congress held in Calcutta. The tune for the song, 
too, was composed by him. Years later he wrote: 
“When | set the tune to the song of Bande Mataram 
and sang it before a vast assemblage of people in a 
Congress session held in Calcutta, | felt myself 
electrified from top to toe and my very existence 
was overwhelmed with a deep emotion. It was not a 
song, it was molten fire and every line and every 
word of it engulfed the audience...” 

Subsequently, the song was sung at every 
meeting of the Indian National Congress, and in a 
sense, the song and the Congress became 
inseparable. Though the song had first been sung 
at the second session of the Congress in the 
presence of Dadabhai Naoroji and some 450 
delegates, its real impact came after Bengal was 
dartitioned by the then Viceroy and Governor 
General Lord Curzon in 1905. The partition of 
3engal sent a wave of revulsion throughout the 
sountry. In Bengal people openly challenged the 
dartition. 


+ 


THE cry of Bande Mataram rent the evening air of 
Zalcutta on August 7, 1905, when students took out 
a procession from College Square to the Town Hall. 
Sri Aurobindo recalled the occasion in 1907: “It is 


32 years ago that Bankim wrote his great song and 
few listened; but in a sudden moment of awakening 
from long delusions, the people of Bengal looked 
round for the truth and in a fated moment somebody 
sang Bande Mataram. The mantra has been given 
and in a single day a whole people had been 
converted to the religion of patriotism’. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, the Lokmanya characterised it as 
a fateful moment when Bengal uttered the mantra 
of Indian nationalism. 

Singing of the song or even shouting the slogan 
Bande Mataram was once banned by the British 
government because the British officials rightly 
considered both the song and the slogan as the 
most powerful force behind the national insurgence. 
But the words caught on. In Bengal a society called 
Bande Mataram Sampradaya was formed in March 
1905 to popularise the song. Kumar Manmatha 
Nath Roy was its president. The members of the 
society ‘used to march through the streets of 
Calcutta every Sunday morning singing Bande 
Mataram and collecting funds. Even’ Rabindranath 
Tagore was once reported to have joined the 
procession. 

What was the power behind those two magic 
words and the song itself? It is not a religious song, 
though it invokes Durga. The first stanza begins 
with the word sujalam—sweet-watered—and ends 
with sukhadam varadam, evoking feelings of 
happiness and absence of feat. Before us arises a 
picture of a land of beauty and peace, of greenery 
and moonlight nights. 

The second stanza begining with trish (originally 
sapta) koti... describes the combined power of thirty 
crores of Mother India’s sons marching forth swords 
in hand to serve the mother and vanquish her 
enemies. She is asked: ‘Bala keno ma abale?’ 
(Mother, why do they call you weak and fragile). 
And the song goes on to say: “Thou art the strength 
of our arms and the love of our hearts” and includes 
that powerful line: Tomari pratima gari mandire 
mandire (your image is installed in every temple). 

It is the outpouring of a passionate devotion of 
the son to the mother. As one scholar described it: 
“t is a Comtist hymn, an anti-theocratic ode of 
rationalism freed from the cult of gods. The mother 
conceived is no ordinary religious deity. It is a new 
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entity, the mother country in which we live and have 
our being. 

In pleading with the Constituent Assembly to 
make Bande Mataram the national anthem, Dr 
Bidhan Chandra Roy the then Chief Minister of 
West Bengal argued that behind Bande Mataram 
lies a great historical tradition of suffering and 
sacrifice, but it did not move Jawaharlal Nehru 
though he was compelled to admit that “it is and will 
continue to be a national song which is intimately 
connected with India’s struggle for freedom and 
which will be revered accordingly.” 


+ 


AND even when the Constituent Assembly formally 
adopted Jana Gana Mana as the national anthem, 
the President of the Assembly, Dr Rajendra Prasad 
felt it necessary to assert that Bande Mataram had 
played a historic role in the struggle for Indian 
independence. “It shall be,” said Dr Prasad, 
“honoured equally with Jana Gana Mana and shall 
have equal status with it. 

Unfortunately ui aia did not turn out ne that 


way. There is hesitation in singing it on the grounds 
that exception might be taken to it by “Muslim 
friends”. The point was made by the Congress 
Working Committee at a meeting held in Wardha on 
August 14, 1937 in a lengthy statement which at 
first insisted that “the song was never sung as a 
challenge to any group.or community in India and 
was never considered as such or as offending the 
sentiment of any community”. Nevertheless, said 
the statement, the Congress Working Committe 
recognised the validity of the objection raised by 
“Muslim friends” to certain parts of the song and 
recommended that whenever Bande Mataram was 
sung at nationat gatherings, only the first two 
stanżas be sung. 

Bande Mataram has for all practical purposes 
gone into disuse. But on the death centenary of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee we do not need to be 
apologetic and forget what the song meant to, 
countless people. Bande Mataram continues to~ 
stand for the love that the people of India have for 
their motherland and their willingness to fight and 
die for it. And when that is said, all is said. Bande 
Mataram! E 
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ig . India, Kashmir and South Asia 
ABU NADEEM 





Eyi eing made to unconditionally withdraw their ill- 
H æ 3} conceived Resolution from the UNCHR at 
Geneva, the Pakistanis now insist that they did 
it only after Iran and China secured a tacit assurance 
from India that a delegation of the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference (OIC) would be given access to 
Kashmir to find out the happenings there. Meanwhile, 
a group of resident ambassadors in Delhi visited the 
Valley and had meetings with various groups and 
individuals in Srinagar. This delegation incidentally 
included among others, persons from Turkey. 

But insofar as the OIC is considered, it should be 
pointed out that it is neither Islamic nor a representative 
forum. It is not Islamic because as Sayed Shahbuddin 
once stated, “no State can claim to be ruled according 

"Io the strict Islamic codes. Muslim states yes, but none 

' ig Islamic in the real scene.” Secondly and more 
importantly, the OIC is not -a representative forum 
because how can any association of Islamic peoples 
be considered complete without the representation of 
India, a country which has the second largest Muslim 
population in the world? There are more Muslims in 
India than in*the entire Arab world put together! And, 
as joumalist Sayeed Naqvi pointed out, “if Kashmir is 
to be placed in the balance of the two-nation theory, 
by what logic are we going to incorporate India’s 127 
million Muslims in India’s agenda for the future?” 

It is ironic that for Pakistan, Muslims in India do not 
matter. However, India’s stake in making a secular 
democracy succeed is imperative because the survival 
of a country of incredible diversity and cultural 
differences is feasible only as a secular democratic 
pluralistic polity. Never in the history of the world, such 

revolutionary experiment in democratic governance 
‘Yas ever been attempted as in India: with its 900 
million peoples speaking so many different languages 


and dialects and with so many faiths and cultures ~ 


existing side by side, it is not easy for the world to 
comprehend, much less appreciate the significance of 
this great experiment with democracy notwithstanding 
poverty, illiteracy and major regional differentials. 
Incredible as it may sound, the fact is that Pakistan 
is not really interested in Kashmir or its people! 
Nevertheless, it is interested is keeping the issue 
alive, forever on the boil because keeping it in focus 
serves to keep its rulers secure and through high-pitch 
flamboyance, it is able to divert attention of its 
suffering people from their real problems of want and 
“misery and its military apparatus from direct intervention 
in its political affairs. f 
The tragedy of Kashmir has been that, for centuries 
those in power have been trampling their beautiful 


land and its people; seldom have the people of 
Kashmir been taken into account. Isn't it incredibly 
tragic that no one seems to care for the Kashmiri 
people? And how come they are not part of any 
political equation? But, why is it so, and what are the 
possible embarrassments likely to be faced by India if 
we were to take them into confidence? Or, are we 
afraid to talk to them and to make them fee! that they 
matter to us? Even the recent revolt leading to the 
alienation of the Kashmiri people thanks to our on- 
again off-again policies, seems to have been reduced 
to a bitter dispute over their land as if the people living 
there does not matter. There seems to be an uiter 
indifference to the plight of the unfortunate native 
Kashmiris, men and women and children for whom 
that place is their only habitat. True, Pakistan considers 
Kashmir to be the “un-finished agenda left over by the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent’. In fact, it’s more 
the manifestation of a feudal hangover which has not 
left us, Indians or Pakistanis alike. Both are keen to 
grab this beautiful piece of “real estate” as if the 
people of Kashmir have no right much less any say in 
the matter. What an absurd and inhuman proposition. 
Not a sustainable proposition. How come we Indians 
have not been able to win the heart of Kashmiri people 
as if they do not belong to India? 

With the withdraw! of the Pakistan Resolution from 
the UNCHR, the time is now appropriate to sit together 
with saner elements in Pakistan ane to work out a 
meaningful and enduring solution to the Kashmir 
problem, once for all. It should begin with the 
realization that the destiny of the entire South Asia is 
intrinsically interlinked. Therefore, we musi leam to 
live together to work out a future for our peoples; 
wherein we all and our next generations can live in 
peace and amity giving a fair chance for the creativity 
of our peoples to emerge from the mire of poverty and 
ignorance. The South Asia region has the potential to 
become an area of peace and happiness and it can 
become a very prosperous area provided the policy- 
makers and politicians on both sides are prepared to 
look beyond tomorrow. It calls for a different approach 
and demands new thinking in the context of a long- 
term perspective. 

As Nikhil Chakravartty recently iterated, “Kashmir is 


a challenge to the statesmanship of Indian leadership.” 


And “the Kashmir problem should not be looked upcn 
as a case of Hindu-Muslim alienation along communal 
lines’, rather it should be reckoned as the alienation 
and isolation of a significant segment of Indian citizens 
from the rest of the Republic. We must make sincere 


{Continued on page 34) 
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PATEL: New Economic Policy 
(Continued from page 5) i 

of total industrial output, have shown tiny growth—no 
more than an average rate of only five per cent per year. 

The non-durable consumer goods, eight times more 
important in the index weight than the durable ones and 
used by people in general, have actually declined by 1.6 
per cent in April-October, 1993-94. And their growth 
even in the preceding comparable 1992-93 period was a 
mere 0.8 per cent (Economic Survey table 6.3). Why 
does the government hide these only in tables which 
most people can neither read nor decipher and not 
explain them in the text in a convincing manner? One 
wonders whether even the Prime Minister has read 
these tables to learn of these facts? 

When we combine the decline in capital goods with 
also a decline in their imports we face the darkest 
feature of Mohanomics. The NEP has actually led to a 
real fall in the investment for our future. Indeed, with a 
growth of less than three per cent in GDP, the capital/ 
output ratio has gone upto as high as over 7:1 for the 
economy as a whole, and to an incredibly high figure in 
manufacturing, whose private producers the government 
has pampered all along under the NEP. This is certainly 
no way of leading the Indian economy on “a high growth 
path”; nor indeed of improving its “competitive efficiency”. 
The NEP has plainly begun deindustrialisation of our 
economy by raising sharply the unsued capacity in 
industry. There are still a few poorly informed industrialists 
who are hogging media headlines by praising the NEP 
but their ranks are rapidly thinning. The stock market 
speculators also reaped huge benefits by the diversion of 
large liquid funds away from real investments; they have 
certainly had their second thoughts since the first week 


of March. Having amply subsidized them by tax - 


reductions, subsidies and other incentives, Mohanomics 
has plainly run out of its black magic. 

For our future development, it is even more dismaying 
to learn that agriculture and industry together have 
grown by just half a per cent per year under the NEP. In 
consequence, all the recent growth of our GDP, indeed 
lower than in any three-year period since 1950, is almost 
entirely “produced” by the blooming service sector, 
including the bloated government itself. But neither the 
Finance Minister's Budget speech, nor the Economic 
Survey, nor the Prime Minister draws our attention to 
these uncomfortable facts. 

We are here faced with a straight question: Was it not 
that all the big changes introduced in India under the 
NEP were addressed directly to big business, industrialists 
and the upper~income yreups to encourage them to 
raise, not reduce, output? Vere not all the incentives, 
the subsidies, the tax holidzys, the decontrols, the 
delicencing, the promotion, the infrastructure, the flattery, 
the praise, the press publicity, the sajoling meant to let 
the “tiger” in them loose? And what nave they produced? 

‘A negative growth and the Stock Exchange Scam! May 
be these vegetarian tigers respond differently. They have 
simply transferred aboad all the subsidies, and brought 


them back as NRI deposits to earn interest in convertible ` 


currency, of course, at least three times higher tha 
abroad. i RH ` 

On the critical questions of the growth of the domesti 
economy, the New Economic Policy has indeed been 
dismal failure. It is hard to understand why a very wel 
trained Finance Minister calls such news “encouraging’ 
unless he is now enmeshed in his own Mohmaya. An: 
even some of the quite competent minds in the Financ 
Ministry have lost their tongues. But we should nc 
imagine that the officials are ignorant of this disme 
failure. Even a poor graduate in economics would not fa 
to notice a failure of such magnitude. And these official: 
are all well-trained. Unless the blind in the governmen 
are talking only to the deaf, it is otherwise difficult tt 
imagine why the Prime Minister came out with his genth 
worded Davos statement on the Middle Way. 

There is in the 159-page long text of the officia 
Economic Survey much that merits critical assessment 
the 115-page of the statistical Appendix is perhaps ever 
more valuable. But there is no assessment in all these 
pages. Both the quality and the content deteriorate as 
ohe wades through these pages. It is saddening that the 
Survey has counted the trees but missed the forest. 

| have decided not to take up here those obvious 
points which have received so much media attention, 
including sharp criticisms, particularly of the- severa 
types of financial deficits and the fiscal “slippage”. (See 
the incisive Editorial “Out of Control” in The Economic 
Times, March 1, 1994). , 
It 
Deep Deterioration of Global Economic Environment 

This review will be incomplete without referring to the 
sharp deterioration in the global economic environment. 
Nothing pinpoints more forcefully the singular lack of 
wisdom and judgement with which the government has 
dragged our poor but noble country into the jaws of the 
international sharks. My views on this subject have been 
expressed in detail elsewhere, particularly’ in my 
Presidential Address’ to the 23rd Conference of the 
Gujarat Economic ‘Association (Baroda, April. 1993). | 
can, therefore, be brief here. - 

I will begin with the former Soviet Union and the East 
European countries. They have simply collapsed, 
economically as well as politically. These economies, 
prodded and guided by some of the most well-known 
market fundamentalists, have now declined by 25 to 40 
per cent. The Great Crash, or the virus of the Great 
Economic Curse of 1929, has swept over these 
unfortunate lands. Their outside Saviours are now 
quarrelling among themselves about to whom to assign 
the blame for the disasters. But both the fame and the 
demand for these saviours still seem to be spreading. 
Their single most important contribution has been to 
reinvest the earlier communist regimes with enhanced 
popularity. . 

No matter how crudely the GDP of these countries is. 
estimated; there will be little dispute that the annual loss 
suffered by them could not be less than $500 to ‘$600 
billion a year. But this heavy financial and human cost, it 
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seems, has not proved sufficient to educate the market 
fundamentalists, both foreign and domestic, nor touch 
their conscience! . 

We may now move to the developing countries. Africa 
as a continent has been wholly marginalised. Its famished 
people no longer command world attention. Heaven’s 
accountants are left to count the continent's starving and 
the dead. The discipline of Structural Adjustment has 
now pushed that poor continent’s per capita income 
below its level 30 years ago to mid 1970s. If this is 
progress, why are heavens hesitating to have it visit 
those who are the architects of such a disaster? 

Latin America is very far distant from our shores. The 
names of its countries and capitals and the languages 
and customs of its people are understrandably unfamiliar 
to us. But the music of the market “miracles” in 
Argentina, Mexico and Chile is being pounded into our 
ears with the ferocity of Western Pop Music. Cleverly 
and, therefore, intentionally, data carefully selected for 
the more recent four to six years are broadcast to us to 
produce the desire effect. But how many in the Finance, 
Commerce or Planning Ministries can remind us that the 
per capita output in the eleven years between 1980 and 
1991 actually fell annually by 0.5 per cent in Mexico, by 
1.5 per cent in Argentina, not to mention the decline by 
0.3 per cent in Ghana, and 4.6 per cent in the Ivory 
Coast in Africa! These illustrative figures on IMF-World 
Bank's favourite children are not my inventions. Details 
are given by the World Bank in its most recent World 
Development Report : 1993 (Table 1, pp. 238-239). Can 
anyone show where long-term progress has taken place 
under the SAPs? Let us not be told lies repeatedly by the 
government's black magicians in the belief that we would 
soon take them as truths. 

| should quickly come to the Western countries, the 
homeland of all the natives, the resident and the 
travelling “globalisers”. All the developed countries in the 
West are facing severe unemployment ranging from 
seven to 25 per cent of their labour force. They are in 
their longest recession. Even Japan, the strongest 
economic locomotive in the OECD has been shunted to 
(he repairs shed—though mercifully for its people, Japan 
has “exit policy” being forcefully recommended by the 
visiting marketeers to our Finance Ministry. The total of 
the OECD unemployed comes to 35 million, or some 11 
to 12 per cent for the group as a whole, equalling or 
surpassing the levels in the early years of the Great 
Depression. ls there anybody in these countries who has 
one good word to say about this "jobless growth”? 

The average growth rate of the GDP of the OECD 
countries has fallen from over five per cent in the first 30 
post-War years to an average of only 1.3 to 1.5 per cent 
over the last four years. | wonder where all the economic 
wizards, who keep on pouring their archaic economic 
wisdom into the heads of the believers, have disappeared. 
{ do not wish to forecast future development of the 
OECD group when all its own forecasters well-trained 
and equipped with the most powerful computers, have 
without exception failed so far in making one single 
forecast which has proved right. Can't we be spared the 


propagation of their faith in the fallen idols? 

But | must still add one thought. A decline in the GDP 
by one per cent in the West reduces its total output by at 
least $150 billion a year. At current decline of, say three 
per cent, the sum would escalate to $450 billion a year! 
This figure cumulated over just four years, would then 
come to a huge sum more than enough to wipe off the 
entire Third World debt or to raise its capital formation to 
as high as 35 per cent of its GDF at least for the next 
five years or to rebuild the battered cities and repair the 
road networks in the West; or to begin serious 
reconstruction of East Europe and Russia on a hopeful 
basis. But never mind. The West itself does not know 
how to manage its own economics, let alone help us or 
the East Europeans. Surprisingly, however, that is where 
our policy-makers are seeking light from. 

In this bleak scene, only East Asia stands out as a 
shining example, battering all the development records 
ever set by any Western country. My neo-classical 
friends used to insist years ago that this success proved 
their doctrines right. Recent studies of these miracles do 
not lend any credence to these claims.’ Fortunately, as 
Saburo Okita so often stated, there were no economists 
guiding or advising the East Asian countries. 

When the architects of our own New Economic Policy 
(NEP) talk about emulating the East Asian experience, 
could it be suggested that they peruse at least the recent 
World Bank study, financed by Japan, to learn how far 
different are India’s inherited conditions and our NEP 
from that of East Asia’s.2 But that might call for a basic 
overhaul of our approach, moving trom imitating the 
West to learning from the East. That takes us back to 
where | started (See Section | above). 

| like to hope that what was described at the 
beginning of this study has some reaiity to it so that we 
can dream of making a new start. Only then the 
Government will be justly entitled tc ask the question: 
“What is the alternative?” In the meantime, it must open 
up the doors to a healthy debate by the full participation 
of the dissenters who have not been in the select list of 
the favoured few, who already support it. Having 
produced such a big disaster, the present policy-makers 
continue so insistently to prattle around in the corridors 
of power. Do they want our coumry to compete with the 
chaos in East Europe, Latin Ameiica and Africa? 


IV 
Concluding Reflections 

| have tried to concentrate here on questions of 
strategic significance. But these are precisely the 
questions which have beén either neglected or 
underplayed or covered up by the Economic Survey, the 
Budget speech and extensive media comments in the 
post-Budget period. The questions concern dom: tic 
output and the people’s well-being, and not congratulations 
of outside visitors on how well our will to reform is 
functioning. 

There are two concluding brief observations | would 
like to make. The first concerns government's reckless 
gamble on the supply side responses, wholly neglecting 
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the demand side—as did the Western countries since 
1980. | know Keynes died nearly half a century ago and 
- Marx even earlier—over a century ago. That does not 
mean that all they taught on the importance. of the 
demand side has been made obsolete by the recent 
revival of neo-classica} market economics. Can one hope 
that our government has the intelligence to learn from 
the disasters bequeathed by Thatcher, Reagan, Bush, 
Mullroney, Nakasone all out of power, and Helmut Kohl 
cannot long survive. The dismal economic outcome of 
the New Economic Policy would, | hope, impel the 
government to look more closely at the demand side. 
The second observation relates to a similar blindness 

of the government to the just concluded Uruguay Round 
of Negotiations in the GATT, which people, including the 
Ministers still call the Dunkel Draft. The Economic 
Survey does not discuss it, but some over-zealous 
officials have placed Box 5.2 (p. 90) in the Survey. Under 
the leading question, “What India has gained?” it lists 11 
areas. | am puzzled why there was such a tush to 
announce that “the spirit of multilateralism seems to 
have triumphed over alternative arrangements”. Silence 
would have been better part of wisdom- would conclude 
by referring here to two points: 

1. The conclusions of even the World Bank on the 
Uruguay Round proposals on Pp. 365 of its study, The 
East Asian Miracle (September 1993, a few months 
before the Final Agreement) show the authors of our 


ABU NADEEM: India, Kashmir and S. Asia 
(Continued from page 31) 


- efforts to win them over. “And,” as he pointed out, 
“this can no longer be done by a narrow pedestrian 
approach,” An important direction in this quest would 
be to restructure the Republic in the form of a truly 
Federal Union with five or six subjects to remain with 
the Cenire, the rest should remain with the respective 
States, a form of modifed Articles 370 and 371. 

Secondly, our largest states, in size arid population, 
like Andhra, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, besides 
UP and Bihar, should be divided into smaller and more 
manageable units to enable the people to articulate 
and participate in development activities. For instance, 
Andhra Pradesh has three district sub-regions: Andhra, 

` Telangana and Rayalseema. Maharashtra has 

Marhatwada, Vidarbha and Konkan. And of all the 

States of the Union, Uttar Pradesh with the largest in 

population has become increasingly unmanageable. It 

has a population of more than that of Japan and its 
regions vastly differ from each other that they all are 
suffering from chronic underdevelopment. For instance, 

Rohilkhand and Bundelkhand are totally different from 

each other and demand different methodology and 

regional development strategies. Likewise, the westem 
districts of Agra, Aligarh, Meerut, Sahampur, Mathura 
and Dehradun are different from Gorakhpur and 

Varanasi divisions and call for a different approach for 

their overall development. The various sub-regions of 

UP would benefit provided that the state is divided into 
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government Economic Survey more enthusia 
about the Uruguay Round than the World Bank. 
2. President Clinton's revival of Super 301, stat 
“This action will help us reach our objective: o} 
markets that will create better jobs and incre: 
wages at home and abroad." And if the meaning v 
not clear, Mr Clinton's spokesperson Ms Dee [ 
Myers added: “We are not looking to start a war, 
we are locking to establish some fairness.” (Reu 
report from Washington in The Times of India, Ma. 
5,1994.) 
Is there anybody in the government who even att 
late date can yet learn? (March 27, 19: 


Foctnotes 

1. Surendra J. Patel, General Editor, Technological Transformal 
in the Third World. World Institute of Development Econom 
Research (WIDER) and Institute of New Technologies (INTE 
of the United Nations University; (Avebury Press, Aldersh 
1983); Volume |, Asia; Volume i, Africa; Volume Ill, La 
America; Volume IV, Developed Countries. The fifth volur 

` An Overview of the Historic Process (by the Editor) is to 
published in the Spring of 1994; also by the same author, E< 
Asia's Explosive Development: its Revelance to Theories a, 
Strategies, Working Paper no. 93.3., 1.D., St. Mary's Universi 
Halifax N.S., Canada, June 1993, 

2. World Bank, The East Asian Miracle: Economie Growth ai 
Public Policy, Oxford University Press, September, 1993, p 
389. This massive scholarly study illustrates the cost and tł 
time needed in educating the World Bank—that is, if it does. 


four or even five constituent units. in Bihar, the cas 
for Jharkhand needs to be conceded, for there ar 
vast differences between north Bihar and the soutt 
which region inspite of its rich mineral resources, ha 
continued to remain relatively backward. There ar 
other states forming the Union of India like Madhy. 
Pradesh, etc., which too may benefit under the ney 
dispensation. 

The smalier states would enable local and regiona 
problems to be more effectively articulated leading t 
proper regional-apatial development; it would alsc 
weaken linguistic fanaticism. Given a favourable 
disperisation and structural change, a host of problems 
that remains unresolved would hopefully find a solution 
Experience of smaller states like Haryana is a pointe! 
in this direction. As also the states in the north-east. in 
fact, such an arrangement would lead to a stronger 
Union. A host of legitimate grievances felt by the 
States and resulting in incipient revolts and insurgenices 
would, hopefully, be resolved and, in due course, melt 
away for they would find spatial articulation. 

But like everything important, as a nation, we face 
lack of long-term vision and perspective, an inertia and 
inability to think beyond tomorrow.More than anything 
else, the lack of foresight and political will to opt for 
hard options in the context of our future is more or less 
absent. Let us recognize for once that the destiny of all 
peoples and countries in South Asia is intimately 
interlinked and interwined, therefore, we must re-learn 
to live in peace and amity. ' 
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uPENDRA BAXI : Rights of Child 
(Continued from page 6) 


It must be realized at the outset that the problem 
` of adult literacy is as massive, complex and in need 
of urgent resolution as that of general illiteracy 
addressed at Jomytein World Conference. | hope 
that our Conference will envelope a concrete 
agendum of action on this front, as a form of the 
movement of human rights education on which the 
Vienna Declaration places so much emphasis. 
Second, we must acknowledge and develop 
linkages between instruments on the rights of the 
child and other bodies of human rights Taw. There is 
no danger in such an endeavour of losing specificity 
of focus on.child rights. Rather, awareness and 
advocacy of such linkages will enable us to 
advance the plan of action on child rights. 

Let me illustrate. The WHO in 1992 activated the 
advisory jurisdiction of the International Court of 

ustice on the use of nuclear weapons by a state in 
Yaar or other armed conflict as constituting a breach 
of international law. The World Court has accepted 
the reference and asked all states to make 
submissions by June 10, 1994. No effort is 

necessary, | hope, to underscore the critical 
relevance of this event to the future of all human 
rights, including child rights. Whether or not explicit 
so far, the right of all persons, including especially 
children to immunity form a nuclearized world, as a 
part of the right to peace, is the matrix of ail other 
rights. But there is little awareness of or enthusiasm 
about in child rights communities (indeed human 
rights communities in South Asia) on this laudable 
initiative. Similarly , we do not have any engagement 
with the implications of ihe Dunkel Text on the life 
and world of children. It should not require any 
aplogetics to seek to view/review every major world 
economy development from the standpoint of child 
“tights. 

Third, we need to promote awareness of what 
the Vienna Declaration describes as the “root 
causes” of “exploitation and abuse of children”. 
Undoubtedly, the quest for “root causes” is 
inordinately complex and it would not help to have 
any reductionist or simplistic understanding or 
answer. At the same time, we also cannot defer 
action on child rights till the emergence of traditions 
of scholarly/scientific engagement. It may even be 
said that the lack of such engagement is among the 
“root causes” of the plight of world's children: At 
any rate, reorientation -of education/research 
traditions in child rights—friendly directions is a task 
which ought to be high on our educational policy 
agenda. 

Among the “root causes” clearly, is the state of 
law (both normative and institutional), legislative 


` 


-initiatives at promotion and protection of child rights 


in India are sparse and their administration/ 
implementation impoverished, although some recent 
movement points to an emergence of a more active 
engagement. But insofar as rights are to be 
enforced by courts the whole nature (and history) of 
the adjudicatory system and ltawyering begins 
manifests itself as among the prime “root causes”. 

For India at least the need to reimagine its 
adjudicatory system, to retool it, to recraft it is a 
need which emerges most sharply in the context of 
child rights. Legal education/research, legal 
profession and court-craft, and reorganization of 
court-system should engage the attention of child 
rights advocacy in India, if the rule of law (legality) 
is to have any meaning for tens of thousands of 
India’s children as they grow into ‘adulthood’. In a 
profound sense, the career and future of a rule-of- 
law society and state in India remains linked to 
children’s formative perceptions about ‘rights’, ‘law’ 
and ‘democracy’. It may even be said that a nation 
determines the reproduction or repudiation of legality 
by the formative experiences of justice/injustice it 
imposes on its children. 

Fourth, human rights instruments on child rights 
stress “participations” as a core value, among 
“survival”, “protection” and “development”. What 


‘strategies may be devised to fashion “participation” 


by child in policies designed for “survival”, 
“protection” and “development” is, indeed, a most 
critical question. Policy and legal paternalism is the 
very basis of movement towards enunciation of 
child rights. The ideology uf “participation”, however, 
interrogates institutionalized paternalism of policy, 
law, administration. Even to raise this kind of 
question may seem to be a kind of luxury, given the 
immiseration of masses of children, especially, in 
many parts of the Third World. But it seems to me 
that giving children a voice, a forum, empowering 
their opinion, may accelerate the adult world’s pace 
of progress towards realizing their rights. To delink 
thought and action as “participation” it seems to 
me, is also to contribute, knowingly or otherwise, to 
a strategy or result of deferment of policies of and 
rights to “survival”, “protection” and “development”. 

It seems to me imperative for us in india to 
develop resources—intellectual/ideological, institutional 
and praxiologicatfor sustained child rights advocacy. 
| know how institutions often become ‘traps’ or 
generate a ‘deadweight’ of their own, over time. But 
given the nascency of movement for child rights, the 
persistence of historic formations suppressing/ 
exploiting children, and the need to accelerate 
history, some sort of institutional arrangement might 
enhance capabilities of concerned citizens in their 
struggle to redeem our common future. E 
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“I want you to take a vow that you will never again listen to the 






voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 






Personally, | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite 






all sections and all the communities that people this vast land of 






ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 









thai dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 
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[January 27, 1947) 
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“Time t to Sean the Wall - 


he. last few onthe have witnessed the deterioration of Indo-Pak 
relations to the. point of almost eye-ball-to-eyeball confrontation. 
Tempers have been stoked high and the fiercest propaganda bombardment 


“has-been going on between two nagropue born out of the.same 


motherland. 

The méasure of this high- pitched ansion was provided on the one side 
by’ the. Pakistan Prime. Minister Benazir Bhutto’s frenzied diatribe against 
India over the Kashmir issue, and. by the disgraceful conduct. of the 
authorities in Bombay forcing the cancellation of the Pakistan . ‘Consul 
General's official reception on the National Day of our neighbouting 


© country. The plea that, the responsibility for the shocking incident lay with 


the Shiv: Seria does not in the. least exonerate. the conduct “ol, the 
Maharashtra ‘Government unless it Confesses that it has handed over the 
fate of the metropolis to a gang of political goons. : 

The disconcerting fall-out of that shameful ‘incideny. pas., been. “the 


* ` Pakistan Government's decision to close down its consulate in. Bombay. If 


responsible quarters in.the Capital feel, as they informally indicate, that’ this 
move on‘ the part of Islamabad is to prepare, the ground for reciprocal 


` rétdliation by forcing the closure of the Indian Consulate in Karachi, then 
© ` one gets an idea of. the enormity of mutual, „animosity that has been 
o permitted to develop between the governments of the two countries. 


It is precisely this dangerous state of the present phase of Indo- Pak 
relations that underlines the urgency of active intervention at the level of the 


` public that has become imperative. It,will be short-sighted to be content with 


the thought, that since. both the. countries: are today ruled by elected 


“goyernments, thiey know what's best to do to meet the situation. The flaw in 


this’ argument lies in, the fact that unlike other foreign- policy theatres 
deciding on the country’ s, international relations, the Indo-Pak relations are 


‘unique and there is no parallel really with our relations with any other 


country. In fact; Pakistan by objective logic, is hardly a foreign land for us. 
Apart from the common bonds of history, social‘and cultural mores that 
bind the two péoples, the fact of the matter is that there are hundreds of 


. thousands upon thousands of Indian citizens who have got near and dear 


relations in Pakistan..And the same is trué of an equal number of those 


living in Pakistan. 


And how do we treat the near and. dear ones of the citizens of this 


P country? Over the years:the authorities. in ‘both ‘the countries have spent 


their energy, resources and ingenuity in building up a structure. of mutual 
quarantine. For the citizens of the two countries, a special type of visa is 


` issued which imposes the strict condition on-the visitor to report regularly to 


the local police, and movements restricted only to the particular town or 
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district specified 'in the visa itself. Tourists from no 
other country have to put up with such ignominy; 
only suspected criminals are to adhere to such 
restrictions. 

What-is amazing is that the governments of the 
two countries have mutually consented to impose 
such restrictions knowing fully that a very large 
percentage of those who come with such a visa do 
not care to report or go back, and it is humanly 
impossible to trace the truant because. of their ethnic 
and cultural identity with-our population. And exactly 
the same predicament prevails on the other side of 
the frontier, in Pakistan. Moreover, it is common 
knowledge that all along the frontier, stretching over 
thousands of miles, smugglers trespass with impunity. 

No Maginot line nor Berlin Wall can keep the 
people of the. two neighbouring countries in total 
incomn unicado and yet the barriers that have been 
set up by the common consent of the governments 
of the two countries betray almost a diabolical 
determination not only to keep the people of both the 
countries physically apart with the utmost minimum 
of communication, but also to ensure that they are 
kept in the dark about the life and living, the 
perceptions and outlook of the two neighbours. With 
no country in the world have we ‘ensured the 
perpetuation of such ignorance about each other. 
Newspapers from one country are not transmitted to 
the other, though in both the countries one- gets 
journals from distant parts of the world. Very few 
newspapers in india get papers from Pakistan, and 
vice versa. Some of the newspapers keep 
correspondents in Pakistan—the number has 
dwindled to an’ almost token presence today—but 

. their despatches are confined mostly to items about 
Indo-Pak official circuit or those that inflame passions 
against each other. By and large, a reader of the 
Indian press comes to know very little of what the 
public in Pakistan is thinking about their own 
problems, about the -internal developments that 
beset the Pakistani people, about the issues relating 
to other countries’ as seen from Pakistan. The 
electronic mecia has been spreading the same 
poison arid only the foreign satellite channels provide 
us with occasional glimpses of one another. in other 
words, the authorities in both the countries have 
done their best to build up the image of their 
immediate neighbour as a monster—a Frankenstein, 
Dracula and King Kong, all rolled into one. 

What is intriguing is that the two governments at 
times decide to relax the rules. Several times 
decisions were taken that newspapers of the two 
countries should ‘Be available to each other, and yet 


nothing has" been: done. "Books of scholarship; ` 
into the early history of the twd 


‘exploring 


countries—heir common history—are hardly avai 
to even scholars. While seminars and confere 
are held in which participants come from both | 
and Pakistan, the number of such get-together i 
less than those held with participants from say 
USA or the UK. Perhaps the only wholesome 
that has still been retained in this drive to pres 
goodwill towards each other is the holdin 
mushairas. No doubt wholesome, but how few ol 
subcontinent are covered by such a gatherin 
poets? 

In this unhealthy environment of mutual antip: 
it is the third party that gets the upper hand. TI 
was a time when Pakistan’s friendship with C 
was a subject of unrelieved suspicion in Ir 
Perhaps the same was true for the Pakistan pt 
about India’s close relations with Moscow. And : 
the disappearance of the Cold War, both the coun 
seem to be looking up to the USA, each tryin: 
plead with it against the other. We get het 
whenever there is news of Pakistan receiving m 
arms-from abroad, and it must be the same wi 
Pakistan with regard to India in the perception of 
public in general. It is but inevitable that if the 
neighbours so intricately bound to each other 
history and geography prefer to wallow in dist 
and anger bordering on insanity, in such a situal 
there is nothing surprising if any third party trie 
exploit it to its advantage. 

The time has come to break this vicious stat 
ignorance and hatred that blocks our common p 


. Even for breaking the chronic ill-temper at the off 


level, it is imperative that concerned citizens a 
levels come forward and start a nationwide camp: 
for more news, more understanding of each oth 
problems, more interaction, more interlace. Tr 
has to be an emphatic assertion at the level-of 
citizen for such contact, such interaction. 

Yes, Kashmir is no doubt a sore point. But it 
do ‘both us and Pakistan a lot of good if we kr 
how each of us looks at the problem. The situatioi 
Kashmir or in India or in Pakistan will not be wors 
we seriously try to get over the barriers that di 


‘us. There is no real defence for either of us 


massive military build-up. The real defence lies 
changing our mindsets. Nowhere is it more true tl 


in the case of our two countries, that conflicts ; 
‘ wars begin in the minds of men. And it is there 


have to turn the focus of the concerned citizen al 
levels—the media practitioners, academi 
professional groups, the NGOs in hundreds. 

The time has come to pierce the dam so that 
flood will help to sweep away the bitter deposits 
hatred and bléodshed—let us live as two count 
governed by the same destiny. 


Anita SU RUE a j 
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Opposition Platform and Past Experiences 


Pal Very government at the Centre has had the 
i= experience of losing its popularity after it has 
spent half of its mandated five-year term. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao’s Government is no exception. At a time when it has 
completed a thousand days and the party has obtained 
an absoulte majority’ in the Lok Sabha, it is finding that 
popular sentiment is turning against it. As the rate of 
inflation has already crossed 9.5 per cent it has given 
some credence to the Opposition’s campaign against the 
new economic policies of the government and the latter’s 
resolve to accept the Dunkel proposals in the GATT. 

Just at this time, the internal strains are also 

ssuming gravity. The Karnataka infighting had not 
abated when in Gujarat efforts to finalise the name of the 
successor of the late Chimanbhai Patel have so far 
proved futile. The open confrontation between S.B. 
Chavan-V.N. Gadgil combine on the one hand and the 
Chief Minister Sharad Pawar on the other has added to 
the confusion. Dissidence in Andhra Pradesh is now on 
the increase as the Kapu community has turned its back 
on the Congress-l’s State Government. In West Bengal, 
too, the old strains are continuing inside the Congress-l. 

A worthwhile political arrangement for Jammu and 
Kashmir still eludes the Prime Minister. Even the policy 
direction is not clear. He has not succeeded in winning 
the Shankaracharyas to his side on the issue of Ram 
Janmabhoomi temple. In fact, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
and its allies have already threatened to launch agitations 
anew. The Dunkel proposals for the GATT have given 
the Opposition a live issue; andthe speeches made at 
the 15-nation conference in the Capital by the Prime 

inister and the Commerce Minister have only 
strengthened the case of the critics. For, they have 
warned against the proposed moves of the rich developea 
countries to raise non-tariff barriers in the name of 
environment protection, human rights and the social 
issues including the wages of workers and thereby make 
nonsense of the multilateral trade which is the essence 
of the Dunkel proposals for the GATT. The USA is also 
tampering with the multi-fibre agreement. 

Just as it is almost a settled phenomenon that the 
ruling party’s popularity starts to slump in the latter half 
of its five-year tenure, its set consquence has always 
been to trigger off a process of Opposition consolidation. 
Dunkel, in particular, is an issue capable of being utilised 
for this purpose. For one thing, the growing hardships of 
the common people, particularly the retrenched worker, 
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the small cultivator and the unemployed youth, will 
galvanise the people, and provide a spur to the efforts 
for forging Opposition unity. The logic of dictation of our 
economic policies by foreigners will time and again bring 
home to the people the erosion of the nation’s sovereignty. 

Yet, past experience should caution all those who are 
keen on such Opposition consolidation. Are the Opposition 
parties agreed on the extent of globalisation of our 
economy? Or, on the limits of its liberalisation? Even on 
the role of public sector, there is no consensus. When 
George Fernandes was waxing eloquent against the 
privatisation of Civil Aviation, the BUP was supporting the 
government. Nor would it be forgotten that for two full 
years Advani and Jaswant Singh were enthusiastic 
supporters of the government’s new economic policy. 
Their change of policy may appear no less tactical than 
their other prevarications. Or, even in the case of Pepsi 
Cola, which decision the Rajiv Gandhi Government 
bequeathed to the National Front Government, the BJP 
was in full agreement with the deal, though most 
Socialists opposed it. 

But, if it is the old all-inclusive anti-Congressism, even 
its author, the eminent Socialist leader Dr Rammohan 
Lohia had defined its limit and called it only a strategy for 
a specific political situation. Till 1965-67, our country had 
been ruled uninterruptedly by one single party: and its 
absolute power had corrupted it no end. A coiled cobra, 
said Dr Lohia, had sapped the energy of a whole people, 
deadened its impulses and inhibited all change. 

Thereafter, power changed hands at least twice at the 
Centre and several times in the States. Changes in the 
socio-economic structure also took place, even if as a 
people the faster we run the more we are at the same 
place. After all, Lohia’s plea for a four-pillar State, his 
insistence on transferring the substances of power to the 
socially deprived, and his dream that Indian languages 
should replace English, found tremendous echoes even 
in the governance of the country; and we were nearer 
their realisation than before. If those fully committed to 
these issues continue to pursue them along with the 
opposition to the new economic policies and keep away 
from aligning with those whose support may only be 
tactical and temporary. then a major restructuring could 
be achieved. 

On the other hand, staunch opponents of these 
policies are to be found not only in the Opposition parties 
but in the ruling party too. It has been argued by several 
observers that it was as a backlash against the National 
Front Government's decision on reservation for the 

(Continued on page 35! 
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Economic Reforms and Constitution 
D. BANDYOPADHYAY 


ptimal utilisation of available resources to achieve 
[o] an objective with least possible cost is the basic 

function of a manager. The managerial mind has 
to have a special appreciation of cost and benefit. As 
one goes up one has to appreciate not only enterprise 
level cost and benefit but social cost and benefit. Even in 
a free market condition, private gains at a tremendous 
social cost would not be sustainable. Maximisation of 
private return on investment is not a true measure of 
efficiency—it could be a “scholastic apologia for 
exploitation”. Wherever you are, you cannot be oblivious 
of the wider social consequences of your managerial 
decisions. 

Two decades and a half ago, in 1968, in her 
convocation address to the Indian Institute of 
Management at Ahmedabad, Indira Gandhi talked of 
managerial attitude and managerial mind. She said: “The 
managerial mind is attuned to change.. The general 
administrator is basically a status quo man. He lives by 
rules which are outcome of precedents and past 
experience. The scientist, on the other hand, is an agent 
of change. The future has no precedents. Scientists and 
managers must have a keen perception of the future and 
be sensitive to change”. Even during the—what is being 
currently described as—a stifling regime of control, Indira 
Gandhi saw the role of the managers as change agents 
of the economy, enhancing efficiency of resource 
utilisation, bringing down costs, upgrading quality of 
product and services, reducing the social cost and 
optimising social benefit in consonance with the benefit 
to the enterprise. She expected a pro-active, innovative, 
inventive and creative role for the managers. 

Compared to the late sixties, there has been a radical 
change in the economic scenario of the country. From 
the stage of, what was described as, “liberalisation by 
stealth” in the eighties, we have since mid-1991, what 
the Chinese call tai fung, the “big wind” of decontrol 
debureaucratisation, privatisation, liberalisation, 
globalisation et af. The economy is reeling under the gale 
force of change which we are being told time and again 
is as irreversible as the immutable laws of Moses etched 
on stone. 

The debate that is going on is often tinged with 
positional stance. Either it is all too good or it is all so 
bad. | shall not shed a drop of tear for the demise of the 
MRTP Act as it was being implemented, because the 
level of concentration did not show any decline in totality 
during its operation. On the other hand, it might have 
deterred the entry of more modern and efficient firms in 
the market. 
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But at the same time, | feel concerned about 
euphoria relating to relaxation given in this sector. | 
market economy the economic power tends to 
concenjrated by eliminating weak competitors, by forrr 
cartels, combinations and mergers—on the basis of 
simple law of big fish eating the smaller ones. It | 
happened elsewhere in the world and the United Ste 
has fairly strong anti-trust laws operating for ove 
hundred years. In their elation, nay ecstasy, some of 
proponents of liberalisation are clearly forgetting t 
going little too far on the other side might offend 
Directive Principles of State Policy. These principles 
not justiciable in a court of law, but nonetheless the st 
cannot do anything which even remotely violates 
offends the Directive Principles, In fact the state 
positively mandated to promote these principles in all 
activities. Take, for instance, some sub-clauses of Art 
39. Among other things it says, “The State shall, 
particular, direct its policy towards securing: 

(b) that the ownership and control of the material resources of 
community are so distributed as best to subserve the comr 
good; 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does not resu 
the concentration of wealth and means of production to 
‘common detriment. 

Thus, there has to be wide diffusion of ownership < 
control of material resources of the community < 
prevention of concentration of wealth and means 
production to the common detriment. Policies which n 
promote income inequality, inegalitarianism in ass 
holding, concentration of economic power would certa 
go against the spirit if not the letter of the Direc! 
Principles of State Policy. 


+ 


SIMILARLY, we hear quite often of rigidity of labour le 
hindering direct foreign investment by the MMCs. li 
being articulated that unless the system of hire and fire 
introduced, employers are given a free hand in retrench 
labour, wage rigidities are made flexible, the econo 
would not turn around. And the spectre of the exit po 
has been haunting the working people for the last th 
years. Article 43 ordains: “The state shall endeavour 
secure to all workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwi 
work, a living wage, conditions work ensuring a dec 
standard of fife and full enjoyment of leisure...”. In 
endeavour to promote employment, providing a liv 
wage and in ensuring a decent standard of life, the st 
may fail to achieve all these noble objectives bu 
cannot under any circurnstances initiate policies 
negate these objectives. 

These are the touchstones against which the polic 
have to be judged and, wherever necesary, readjust 
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Globalisation and Third World 
| MADHU LIMAYE 


ince the establishment of its worldwide ascendancy, 

the West has used every economic and non- 

economic theory, principle and device—the Cross, 
Mercantilism, Free Trade, Protectionism, Human Rights, 
Campaign Against Child Labour, Social Correctness and 
Environment—to perpetuate its dominance which rests, 
in the last analysis, on superior force. 

The doctrine of free trade is associated with Britain. 
But Britain did not always support free trade. Earlier, it 
subscribed to the Mercantilist theory and practice and 
invoked state intervention to strengthen its position. The 
British textile industry, alarmed by the import of Indian 
cotton fabrics, introduced a Bill in the House of Commons 
(1696) to prohibit Indian textiles. It was only when Britain 
became the world’s workshop that it began to see great 

(virus in free trade. But Germany, the US and Japan 
were protectionist and continued to be so for a long time. 
However, defenceless India was forcibly sucked into the 
vortex of new relations with Britain and could neither 
protect its old industries nor start new ones with state 
help. 

The free trade doctrine suffered a setback in the inter- 
War period. After the Great Depression, most countries 
became protectionist. Nazi Germany’s autarchy and 
Stalin’s ‘socialism in one country’ were extreme attempts 
to insulate the national economies from the impact of the 
world economic crisis. 

The protectionist policies continued after the War. The 
European Union is a protectionist combine. With the new 
revolution in materials and substitutes, and knowledge 
and information, free trade seems to be on the march 
again. But neither the US, nor the EU, nor Japan really 
wish to open up their economies. They wish to use the 
Uruguay Final Act, to be signed on April 15, 1994, as a 

(lever to force open the Thirld World countries whi 
practice various forms of protectionism: China's state 
socialism, the mixed economy and high tariffs of India 
and other countries. 

They have ready at hand theories, principles and 
instruments to bludgeon the weak developing nations. 
The West can never be hauled up on the ground of 
“discriminatory treatment in international trade relations” 
For it will adopt not the traditional trade weapons, but the 
more effective extra-trade devices. 

There is the doctrine of human rights. Who can deny 
it is a beautiful and noble cause? Invoke it and you can 
shut out the products of countries violating these rights. 
The Western countries, of course, never suppressed 

_ human rights. There Was no slavery, lynching or 
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discrimination against the Blacks in the US. The Western 
civilisation, we are to believe, never produced Nazism, 
Fascism or apartheid. It was just a bad dream. 

Then there is the humanitarian movement against 
forced labour or child labour. What humanist or civil 
libertarian can object to anybody’s harking to it? The 
mighty Chinese Republic had to accept the humiliating 
condition of allowing a team of Americans to inspect its 
five prisons which were supposed to manufacture 
products dumped on the American market! 

The French and probably the EU countries would like 
to close their shores and borders to Indian-made carpets 
which employ child labour—surely a loathsome practice! 
Britain and France, naturally, never employed children in 
their factories. The Blue Books, on which Marx draws 
heavily, must be regarded as imaginative literature and 
not reflection of the actual industrial conditions! Anyway. 
the West achieved civilised standards long back and now 
was it not its sacred duty to make others conform to 
these standards? An effective way to teach is to keep 
carpets produced by children out of the EU market. 

Recently, the European countries have invented a 
new progressive doctrine in defence of “Social 
Correctness”. The principal tenet is that it is no longer 
acceptable to carry on liberal trade relations with any 
country failing to provide its workers with ‘adequate 
social protection’. Such countries are said to be engaged 
in the practice of ‘social dumping’, as their lower labour 
costs enable them to undercut countries in economic 
competition that do provide proper social protection. In 
order to raise their competitors’ production costs, the 
socially correct seek to impose their system of labour 
relations, work-place regulations, employment and 
remuneration laws, and social security provisions, all the 
while maintaining that they do so in the interest of 
universal workers’ rights. How can our trade union 
internationalists oppose Social Correctness? 

But this is not all. Preservation of the human habitat, 
ecology and environment is another Western concern, 
and, therefore, a potent weapon of the developed 
countries. What if their economics and defence 
programmes have in the pasi done the greatest harm to 
the human habitat? What if the Western states’ reckless 
squandering of the earth’s finite resources have inflicted 
the greatest damage on the biosphere? What if the US is 


AÀ 


responsible for the highest rate of emissions (20 tonnes "4 


per person)? Now the Western countries have awakened 
to the danger and would like to make available to the 
developing countries the fruits of their experience and 
wisdom. If the Third World does not listen, then, of 
course, sanctions would have to be forged to dissuade it 
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Capping Nuclear Programme 


MUSHAID HUSSAIN 


From this week, Mainstream plans to publish regularly an article from Pakistan reflecting the perceptions of 


our principal neighbour. 


n a renewed effort to reverse Pakistan’s quest for 
preserving its defence and sovereignty through -a 
nuclear deterrent, the United States seems to 
have launched a major diplomatic offensive aimed at 
seeking the roll back of the Pakistani nuclear programme. 

The high point of this American diplomatic offensive 
will be the arrival in Islamabad on April 8 of the highest 
ranking American official to visit Pakistan since the 
election of Bill Clinton. The US Deputy Secretary of 
State, Strobe Talbott, will be arriving in Islamabad 
following his visit to India. Apparently, the main purpose 
of his visit would be to convince the government to 
accept what the Americans are calling “verifiable capping” 
of the nuclear programme followed by the inspection of 
Kahuta, in return for which the Clinton Administration will 
be pleased to recommend a one-time only exemption of 
the Pressler Amendment. In effect, after agreeing to the 
American demands on the nuclear issue, the US will 
release 38 F-16 planes for which Pakistan has already 
made payments totalling $658 million. 

This American diplomatic offensive comes in the 
context of three major developments, all of which have 
proved detrimental to Pakistan’s foreign policy. First, at 
the recent meeting of the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva, the US delegate not only failed 
to support Pakistan’s move on tabling a resolution on the 
Kashmir issue, but the US did not even refer to the 
human rights violations that have been taking place in 
Kashmir and which have been documented by various 
American organisations as well. 
© Second, India’s diplomatic success in Geneva has 
been reinforced by its new political and economic 
opening to two neighbours and close friends of Pakistan, 
namely, China and Iran. Third, there is a sense of 
isolation in Pakistan’s regional position with some 
distancing in relations evidenced even with Afghanistan 
as well as Uzbekistan, Iran, China and Turkey. 

Incidentally, this is not the first time that the US has 
pressurised Pakistan to roll back the nuclear programme, 
which is now 20 years old, having survived various 
civilian and military rulers, all of whom were unanimous 
in their conviction that Pakistan’s salvation as a sovereign 
state lies in maintaining the nuclear deterrent. Soon after 
the Zia regime took over through a military coup, the 
Americans first cut off aid and then simultaneously 
forced the French to renege on their commitment to 
.. provide Pakistan with a nuclear reprocessing plant. In 
ty 1979, through an article published in the The New York 
Times, the US “leaked” out a contingency plan that 
included a military strike against Kahuta as one of the 
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options available to the US to ensure that Pakistan does 
not go nuclear. 

However, six months later the situation in the region 
had undergone a qualitative change with the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and now for the US resisting the 
“Evil Communist Empire” took precedence over what 
had already been dubbed as the “Islamic Bomb”. This 
state of affairs remained till the end of the Cold War 
when after the Soviet exit from Afghanistan and the 
emerging Gulf crisis, the US took the decision to come in 
directly into the region through its troops. Pakistan was 
then promptly given the bad news in September 1990: 
Roll back the nuclear programme through certain specific 
steps, or face a cut-off in military assistance. Since 
Pakistan refused to oblige, the Pressler Amendment was) 
duly and suddenly invoked and all American assistance'f 
was suspended. 

Soon after the induction of the second Benazir Bhutto 
Government, the US announced that it was seriously 
considering revoking the Pressler Amendment. The US 
was then keen on strengthening the government and it 
felt that its credibility in the eyes of the military as well as 
the people would be enhanced with an early repeal of 
the Pressler Amendment which is widely regarded in 
Pakistan as a discriminatory and one-sided piece of 
punitive legislation. 

There were also reports then that the US would invite 
Pakistan for consultations in the spring of 1994 so that 
some sort of arrangement could be arrived at on the 
nuclear issue. However, five months down the line, the 
US Administration seems to have had second thoughts 
both on the question of repeal of the Pressler 
Amendments as well as consultations with the civilian 
leadership on this sensitive issue. 

The basic flaw in the-package that the US is offering y 
on the nuclear issue revolves around the quid pro quo,_¢ 
which is an essential ingredient of any viable and 
feasible compromise. The Americans are offering a very 
weak trade-off in which Pakistan is virtually being asked 
to barter its principal security plank (nuclear programme) 
for 38 F-16s which, incidentally, are legally Pakistan’s 
since it has already paid for them in instalments in the 
last five years. 

The earlier batch of 40 F-16s was provided to 
Pakistan in return for services that it had rendered for 
the American strategic objectives in the region on 
Afghanistan vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. That too was a 
very cheap “price” in return for the role Pakistan was 
playing at the American behest. 

Since the US is seeking a strategic trade-off, a 
genuine and perhaps more worthwhile quid pro quo 
would be between the nuclear issue and Kashmir, since 
both of them have security imperatives. The Prime 
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Indo-US Enigma 


Can Relations cast off the Legacy of Negativism? 


K. SHANKAR BAJPAI 


f we are to regard ourselves as a grown-up 

nation, then we must, as the Biblical phrase goes, 

‘put away childish things’ (starting with) our self- 

idealisation and the search for absolutes in world 
affairs.” 

America and India are both far too prone to the 

“childish things” of George Kennan’s admonition, which 


may be why we seem to blow misunderstandings out of . 


proportion, but our latest shouting-match involves 
questions too basic to be brushed aside as a combination 
of Washington’s ham-handedness and Indian ‘over- 
reaction’. If the relationship is to acquire any meaningful 
contents, Washington might do well to take a good look 
B, what it has just caused, and why, while we ought to 
take an equally dispassionate account of the longer 
term. ’ 
The immediate cause of the current fracas has been 
` a succession of American pronouncements, ranging in 
Indian eyes from the irritating to the meddlesome. The 
stridency which has become our public characteristic 
should not prevent Washington from realising, how far- 
reaching are the implications of its behaviour. India 
hardly had any place in Reagan's worldview. but under 
his improbable aegis and, even more, under Bush, we 
had become used to a mellower interaction; with the 
Coid War's passing, :ne adversarial aspects of our 
relations looked like making way for more positive 
exchanges indeed, the still limited economic exchanges 
have shown a potential for endowing the relationship with 
Some autonomous significance. Such Indians as think 
about these things welcomed Clinton as good for 
„4 America and as a potential restorer of Liberalism—after 
he Republicans has made it such a dirty word—promising 
for the world generally. Suddenly, however, we found not 
it only indifference but, to the extent that Washington's 
post-Cold-War role is fathomable at all, indications of an 
emerging policy towards’ the region distinctly inimical to 
India’s interests. ; 
in essence, Washington strikes Delhi as over-balanced 
in favour of Pakistan in a variety of ways, and over-active 
in regard to Kashmir. also to the benefit of Pakistan. 
Having allowed Pakistan's usefulness in the Afghan crisis 
to make them turn a blind eye on its patent nuclearisation, 
the Americans had finally acknowledged the obvious and 
. Suspended aid. Now they not only want to equate India 
and Pakistan on the nuclear issue but are preparing 
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‘one-time exception’ on arms supplies. This would worry 
Delhi at the best of times; when Islamabad is in full flood 
against us on Kashmir, there is a natural concern as to 
what Washington is up to. Washington is surely also 
sufficiently well-informed about India to realise that it is 
providing ammunition to those who oppose what in the 
long run- is the surest basis for India not only to have 
more substantial relations with America, but to play a 
more constructive, and stabilising, role in the region. 

Our economic reforms are the first effort in ages by 
the government to tackle our problems with an innovate, 
carefully thought-out policy, but in our usual stick-in-the- 
mud-and-throw-it way, we have opponents who do not 
like it for their own petty reasons but profess to attack it 


„as American-dictated and American-oriented. That 


Washington should choose this of all times to make lite 
more difficult adds to the questioning here about its 
intentions. Those who really decide on such things in 
Delhi have held to a steady course because the reality of 
relations is by no means as bad as the public flap would 
have it; but that reality is meagre enough to be damaged 
by public handling. 

We have always had a powerful school of thought for 
whom there is no room for bafflement: as the power 


` centre of assertive Capitalism and Neo-imperialism 


America is seeking ever-wider hegemony; it is naive to 
think that the end of the Cold War could make any 
difference (other than adding to the problems of the 
disadvantaged countries) and India must devise ever 
more effective means of countering Washington on all 
fronts. Such attitudes were encouraged by a great deal 
of America’s own actions. So many horror stories of 
covert activities come out of America itself, sinister 
motives are easily attributed. Americans take pride in the 
ropen system which unearths its own excesses, but 
President Eisenhower did international relations and his 
own country a major disservice by owning responsibility 
for the U-2 flights. Intelligence operations are as old as 
history, but the cardinal rule, which may have kept them 
within limits, has always been that if your agent got 
caught, you disowned him. This is admittedly, difficult in 
a country whose scrutiny of Executive actions is intense 
but by driving successive administrators to rely increasingly 
on unorthodox channels, and to make Intelligence an 
acknowledged instrument the most melodramatic of 
suspicions. 

This latest flare-up is best understood and dealt with 
by being clear in our perspectives, including the historical, 
The truth is that Indian and American views of each 
other remain rooted in ignorance and ideology. We had 
nothing to do with each other whatsoever until, by 
coincidence, India, for the first time in its history, entered 
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the stage of world affairs just as America for the first 
time in its history, became the lead actor-manager. 
Differences in outlook and priorities were inherent in 
such totally different backgrounds, resources and 
approaches to the problems of the times, symbolised 
and exacerbated by the American projection of the 
“containment of international communism” as the over- 
riding issue in world affairs, running counter to India’s 
insistence on ever faster decolonisation and on attaining 
that ultimate mark of real independence, the right and 
ability to make up one’s own mind. The rhetorical search 
for shared values in democracy could not conceal the 
absence of any significant contents, the marginality of 
India to America’s strategic and economic interests or 
the not-infrequent opposition to each others most 
pressing preoccupations. A handful of Americans thought 
there was a more positive potential; they kept some 
channels of communication open but had no influence on 
policy. Several Indians also nursed the illusion that India 
did or should count for more in America but we usually 
ended up getting attention for the wrong reasons such as 
criticism for one thing or another in the Congress or the 
media. 

Nor was the relationship free of pre-conceptions. India 
only knew of America that it had mistreated Tagore and 
sent us Katherine Mayo, from the likes of whom most 
Americans, in turn, formed their impressions of India. 
Many Indians also adopted British superiority attitudes 
towards their ‘trans-Atlantic cousins’ (without any of 
Britain's enormous support structure in America) while 
many more were conditioned by their affinities with 
socialism, both because it produced most of such friends 
of independence as India had in Britain and because it 
seemed by far the most moral and suitable way to tackle 
the problems of poverty and development. 

The US alliance with, Pakistan and India’s increasing 
(though carefully selective) cooperation with the USSR 
widened the areas for adversarial attitudes, while the 
Cold War intensified the search for absolutes: if you are 
not with us you are against us. Some day India’s 
stabilising role in keeping the Cold War out of the region 
may be seen for its real worth, but at its height America 
condemned us as Soviet surrogates while we, in India, 
developed an atmosphere in which it became almost 
unpatriotic to look objectively at the USA and positively 
treasonable to think we might find benefits by improving 
relations. 

1 There can be no illusion as to the limits of any such 
benefits. If our trade with and investment from America 
were to go up tenfold, and we got their support on every 
issue of international concern to us, we would still not be 
much closer to solving our problems; nobody can bring 
us salvation except ourselves. But apart from obviating 
its potential for harm, there is enormous scope for 
enlarging our significance in American thinking. America 
has long been our largest trading partner but, until 
recently, we accounted for less than three-quarters of 
one per cent of its trade while its investment was 
derisory. This was the result of our own policies, so we 





can hardly complain, but the net result has been that th 
economic underpinnings that sustain relations eve 
between countries having far more problems betwee 
them than India and.America have ever had, have bee 
lacking. Strategically, when there was no actual conflic 
of interest, there was nothing that could bring us close 
in the prevailing circumstances. An essentially scragg 
relationship often became tense until, surprisingly 


. improvements came about during the Reagan-Bus 


years: Thanks to Indira Gandhi's initiative to try an 

brush away the cobwebs that had grown over, an 

Washington's unexpected responsiveness, we no longe 

barked at each other, and even found areas fc 

cooperation. Now, however, we find ourselves back i 

the Bad Old Days. : š 

Considered objectively, the statements of iets opi 

have been the main cause; since they happen to Sth 
President and the senior-most official dealing EEN ya 
our region, they obviously must be taken seriously, Evè 
for those Indians who would frankly allow that’ Ük Pe 
our press and other comments ill-become “a grow Ail 
nation”, the question remains: what does Washingté 
think it is up to? The remarks that have alarmed an 
baffled our people fall into three categories: explicabl 
but unnecessary; damaging, if controllable; and, reall 
alarming. 

(1) -Kashmir is again called disputed territory, listed by ‘Glinte 

himself among the world’s most worrying trouble spots, ar. 
separately described as, alongwith Afghanistan, as one of tr 
region’s worst. 
However unwelcome, such remarks have some basi: 
Americans have always called it disputed territory, and ar 
survey of today’s crisis situations can hardly ignore Afghanisté 
or the reality we have to face in Kashmir. But what is tt 
meaning of saying some of these things at all, and why, if bo 
are so explosive, should Clinton's speech include Kashmir b 
not even mention Afghanistan? 

(2) The American President not only replies to the head of ¿ 
aggressively anti-Indian bunch of Kashmiri expatriate troubli 
makers, but “look(s) forward to working with” him! Again, t 
replies to a Congressman well-known for his attacks on Indi: 
singling out “Sikh rights” in referring to Punjab (and, « 
course) “looking forward” to that Congressman’s “continuir 
advice as we proceed”. 

All this is attributed to normal American usage and custor 
Granted that their system requires more such open discussic 
of policy than most countries are used to, the world’s leadir 
power surely has a special responsibility for a mutuality 
sensitivity to each other's idioms and idiosyncracies. The. 
are ways of saying these things, and at the very least tr 
American choice of words was irresponsible, with reactior 
wholly foreseeable. 

(3) The Simla Agreement is held to have proved useless and tt 
instrument of Kashmir's accession rejected in that it does n 
mean (that Kashmir is forever-more an integral part of Indi 
and America shares "Pakistan's concerns about human righ 
abuses in Kashmir” 

Such views go distinctly beyond previous American position 
On accession we have always had the benefit, howev 
unsatisfying, of equivocation. Simla til] now was regularly cite 
as providing the basis for settlement As for creditir 
Pakistan, with its abysmal domestic record, including drivit 
out its Hindu and Sikh minorities, hanging its Prime Minist 
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and suppressing the freedoms of people on its side of the line 

of control in Kashmir—to share Pakistan's concern for human 

rights is just plain bizarre. (Mr Clinton did add, cryptically, that 
the USA opposed all kinds of human rights violations, 

“whether religious or secular” but if this was a dig at Pakistan, 

nobody has figured it out.) 

Other troublesome points include the serious 
misjudgement that the “underlying causes of this 
insurgency in Kashmir are more indigenous than externally 
instigated; not a word about terrorism, otherwise such a 
major US concern; indeed, virtually a clean chit given to 
Pakistan, whose “official support for Kashmir insurgents” 
is referred to as though American pressure has made 
Pakistan stop doing that; if that indeed is what they are 
engaged in, which they have never admitted to”. But it is 


the totality of all these portents that makes them so, 


ominous. The very fact of saying these things has its 
repercussions: apart from the predictable furore in India, 
far worse is the encouragement derived by Pakistan and 
the insurgents. 
misconceived American leap into an activism on Kashmir 
which can only be at India’s expense. If Washington felt 
„that situation was changing in ways which called for 
more purposeful Indian efforts to “do something”, there 
were far more effective ways of sending the message. 
As it, is Washington- appears bent on being a problem- 
solver, which spells, in this case, disaster. 


3+ 


¢ 


IN working out its post-Cold-War role and priorities, 
Washington has come up with four issues, partly no 
doubt because each has a resonance at home: ‘controlling 
mass destruction weapons and delivery system; keeping 
the peace by pre-empting explosions that might then call 
for peace-keeping; and, of, course, domestically that 
most crusader-like cause of all, human rights and a host 
of trade related issues, from intellectual property to 
‘environmental controls on production. Americans maintain 
these are all global concerns, by no means aimed 
particularly at India, but somehow we always happen to 
come up as major targets. The Indian positions that 
make us into targets—our nuclear stand; Kashmir and, 
till recently, Punjab; even lesser matters like 
pharmaceutical prices or ozone-layer damage from 
refrigeration processes—all mean so much to us that 
America’s views (or anyone else’s) can only be a 
subsidiary factor in our policy-making. 

And therein lies the rub: America, having the power 
that it does, can work to make its views command 


attention. We can neither ignore those views nor accept , 


them without greater or lesser damage, but if forced, we 
will have to stand our ground regardless of what America 
does. 

On all four of America’s priority issues, India has not 
only perfectly valid positions but propositions that can be 
n the, basis for constructive discussions. We have a 
weakness for parroting fixed slogans in response to the 
initiative of other and long after circumstances have 
changed. We need to project our own ideas and work for 


It clearly adds up to a thoroughly ' 


them to be the frame of reference. On Kashmir, in 
particular, we have to show determined persuasiveness. 
Simply insisting that the only crisis is Pakistan's intrusion 
into a purely domestic issue will not keep international 
involvement at bay; there is a crisis which others can 
legitimately envisage as erupting into wider dimensions. 
Our best efforts will not convince everybody. How others 
decide is subject to all kinds of considerations, but one of 
these certainly has to be their appreciation of how far 
India will go or how firmly it will stand. 

The staus quo between India and Pakistan Is the only 
viable solution; it is the only one that does not require 
either side to give up anything it has (as distinct from 
what anyone may aspire to). the only one that is not 
solely at India’s cost; the only one that does not harm 
either India or Pakistan; and—let there be no mistake. 
whatever scepticism it arouses—the only one that offers 


the Kashmiris the hope of democracy. India has been 


hideously irresponsible in tampering with that democracy 
but the lesson has been learned, however panful or slow 
it may be in working itself outs The Kashmiris know what 
they are in for with: Pakistan—how the people in 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir are dealt with says 't loud 
and clear. The independence solution that is offered as 
some reasonable cutting of the un-untiable knot has two 
grave errors: the assumption that a solution within the 
polity of India is no longer feasible; and the assumption 
that there is some definable territory called Kashmir 
capable of independence. 

Washington does refer to Jammu and Kashmir State, 
as made up of the territories it contained at partition: so, 
in formal terms, do we and Pakistan. But Washington 


_certainly knows that Pakistan will no more give up what it 


occupies than’ we will give up Jammu or Ladakh. All 
notions of pressurising the parties into a new settlement 
revolve around a special status for the Valley. We are 
not going to give that up either but assuming Washington 
thinks an independent Valley feasible as a solution, is ıt 
conceivable that it can establish itself there? How, and to 
what purpose? to hegemonise the region? Even Pakistan 
would not go along with that. Alternatively, the elaboration 
is offered that it is a joint US-Pak plot, get the Valley 
away from India any way you can, and then share the 
spoils; or, going further, break up India altogether. Are 
we so unsure of ourselves as to believe anyone else can 
imagine doing that? Only our maddest folly could make 
that even thinkable. We must not underetstimate the 
seriousness of the challenge we face in the Valley; we 
may have to redouble our efforts to carry conviction that 
there can be no change in the status quo, how the 
Valley's aspirations are to be met being an issue for 
settlement entirely within the Indian polity. But witbout 
being either arrogant or hesitant to show we are “a 
grown-up nation”, we can safely put aside these spy- 
story scenarios of American deviousness or malevolence. 

But Washington would be ill-advised to dismiss this as 
one of those storms it thinks Delhi loves; the enormous 
spectrum of serious, objective Indians who feel alienated ' 
is unprecedented. Even the shenanigans of 1971 were 
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taken as personal aberrations, since all other American 
opinion felt as we did. Now it js°clear the Americans have 
not the slightest interest in what is going on here which 
makes personal aberrations more dangerous. With a 
relationship devoid of historical substance, scant and 
often acerbic in the fifty years since interaction began—to 
the extent that ‘friendship’ can exist between nations, 
ours is bound to be limited by differences in perspectives 
and priorities. Why Washington has chosen this time, to 
spoil what should have been better opportunities for 
discussion than the two countries have had in the past, 
is a sad reflection both on the way Washington functions 
(even allies, old and new, like Britain and Japan have 
suffered from its ham-handedness) and on its failure to 
understand how India functions. We are slow to move 
into gear, letting things slide until a crisis dawns on us, 
but then our reactions are intense—precisely, in fact, as 
they have just been on Kashmir (witness the last minute 
army despatched to Geneva). This may have encouraged 
the delusion that India as a whole does not feel strongly 
about Kashmir; and since the extent of alienation there is 
costing Delhi heavily in men, money and reputation, the 
time is ripe for Washington to show its leadership 
qualities and surpass the Israeli-Palestinian” peace 
process. Clearly, India is of no great moment in 
American thinking, the glimpses of bigger business 
notwithstanding. In such a situation, anyone who has 
thought out a line can prevail. We cannot change 
Washington’s ways; but within these ways, we can work 
much more systematically: help shape American decisions 
before they are taken without our having a hue and cry 
that we are “selling out” to America just because we are 
obviating its capacity to harm us. 

Specifically, Washington is misreading the way we 
behave and assuming that because there has been a 
radical change in the situation India has to deal with in 
Kashmir, we have to, and can be made to, accept a 
radical change in our position and policy towards that 
situation. They have already alienated a wider spectrum 
of Indians than almost ever before, including many well- 
disposed towards them; they have given aid and comfort 
to Pakistan (for all the pressure they may be applying on 
Pakistan also in private); and they have provided a great 
filip to the morale and expectations of the militants. And 
on our side, once again deep plots are being seen in all 
this to break up India. 

The classic cliche of diplomacy is that if you want to 
have “good relations” with two countries which have 
conflicts, you tell each that your development of relations 
with one “will not be at the expense of the other”. In the 
past, both India and Pakistan have tried to work against 
this, wanting fuller support and protesting against claims 
of balance. This may still be tactically necessary, but a 
more meaningful dialogue also needs to be attempted. A 
strong case can be made out that Washington's ‘real- 
politickers’ first saw Pakistan as by far the most useful 
South Asian country, sought to placate us in various 
ways, not least so that’ we would not move too close to 
Moscow, then went through a period of considering both 
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of us marginal, then repeated the useful-marginal cycle 
through the Afghan crisis, now sees there is no Moscow 
for us to move close to and, presumably, that we still 
have a basic problem with China, all adding up to some 
yet undefined (though not hard to envisage) role for 
‘Pakistan with nothing particular to worry about India. 

This is’ not alview that can be dismissed, but in the 
long run it would ill-serve Washington’s purposes to 
alienate India. It is high time to work out a more mature 
relationship. On our,side, this means shedding that most 
painful legacy of colonialism, the lack of self-confidence . 
that suggests we can be broken up; there is no need to 
see the CIA under every bed. On the American side, it 
ideally requires less-highhandedness in expecting other 
countries to conform to American predilections, but since 
that is indeed a global issue, let us limit ourselves to 
ensuring that there :is no mistake about what we can and 
cannot do. 

The first essential is to carry conviction that we will 
not let the status quo in Kashmir be changed; whatever 
the cost in material or reputational terms, this, the 
world’s first multinational state, will have to keep plugging | 
away. This is no doubt hard for Pakistan to swallow but 
we will not be penalised because they have been making ` 
it harder for themselves. They started to adjust at Simla; 
we are no doubt partly—indeed heavily—responsible for 
giving them fresh hopes, but having tried every trick they 
could to wrest the Valley, they should realise their limits 
(in what way Kashmir is their “jugular” as distinct from 
their ambition, is hard for us to swallow). The scare of 
raising the ante to the nuclear will work no better than 
other attempts—Pakistan may still dream of India 
breaking up, and so justifying their persistence but it is 
worthier of a better cause. 

Whether or not Americans believe in the Pakistani 
threat, we need to drive our own position as close to 
home as they will let us. This is important in terms of our 
Kashmir diplomacy; it is also important in terms of Indo- 
American relations. We can keep hurling defiance at the 


- devil; there are countries of stature that are watching 


how far we are prepared to do that. We have to see how 
far they are hoping we can help serve their purpose, and 
how far we can expect them to serve ours. The wisest 
course is to follow our interests, which indeed is what 
those who deal with these things in Delhi are trying to do; 
but before an inflamed domestic opinion reinforces 
Washington’s clumsiness in reducing options 
unnecessarily, we should be clear what those options 
are. 

There is neither much reason nor much scope for the 
two of us to be ‘buddies’ but the way the world is 
changing there is also no reason—but alas all too much 
scope for us to bicker. There simply are no “absolutes in 
world affairs”. All countries have multiple-track policies. 
Alongside the track of difference lie lines of commonality 
we have yet to look at with America. The: economy is 
obvious enough; the world's geo-political and strategic 
map has changed so fast, all countries are looking fot 
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. After Raphel... 


- "LK, GUJRAL 


I he Indian Political lexicon is now richer by two 


words: Dunkel and Raphel. While the former has 

faded out of the GATT’s portals and the latter is 
very much there to influence the future of US-India 
relations. Her recent baronial visit that got unusually 
large media atterition, caused a strange upheaval in the 
corridors of power. 

All norms of protocol were compromised and national 
dignity was humbled. “After all” it was said, “she is very 
close to the President of the only Superpower now”. The 
fact, all the same, remains that the mandarins of our 
foreign policy have faulted and imparted a message of 
nervousness and servility. She is on record ‘having said 
hat the Indians have a habit of getting bubbly agitated 
‘and then they settle down. In her talks she frankly told 
everyone that she had come here primarily to quieten 
the ruffled feelings and “remove misperceptions.: before 
Strobe Talbott arrives next month. 

She’ was persuading us to believe that the ends of 
Indo-Pak peace would be served if Pakistan was given 
F-16s and the rigours of Pressler amendment was 
‘softened. 


It was intriguing to notice her evasive smile when | 


asked her if the CIA had revised its earlier assessment 
regarding the Pakistani nuclear weapons that had forced 
President Bush to abstain from testifying Pakistan’s 
nuclear chastity. y 

All the same, she continued to elaborate the rationale 
of supplying the sophisticated weaponry to Pakistan as 
that “would restrain it from crossing the thresh hold...”. 
No doubt was left, if there was’any, that Washington has 
revised. its strategic perceptions regarding South Asia. 
Talbott will inevitably sustain the same line when he 
visits Delhi next week. Raphel, of course, will be back 
from her safari to assist him. 

It is worth recalling that Strobe Talbott has already 
defended the F-16 supply proposal before the US 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He forcefully 
countered the impression that it would be contrary to the 
US policy regarding non-proliferation. Some informed 
quarters in Washington believe that the Senatorial 
intrasigence would be got over by supplying these yia 
the Saudis. 

Raphel’s evangelical pleas earding the Human 
Rights are a part of the US policy pursuits. Making the 
Kashmir Valley transparent to the diplomatic eyes may 
have yielded some advantage but that in no way 
diminishes the US pressure. Prof Stephen Cohen had 
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written some time back that “the passage to the NPT 
passes through Kashmir’. Otherwise how would she 
explain the blatant compromises of Human Rights in 
some countries of West Asia, “oh”, she told Viren Shah 
in the pre-dinner discussion, “We expect different 
conduct from democracies...” It was useful to know that 
the State Department now has a cell to monitor (“tab” 
was her word) the Human Rights. Of course, it is a 
different matter that the Secretary of State Warren 
recently came back from Beijing with a 
badly injured nose. He was subsequently advised by a 
large group of American industrial interests in Shanghai 
to keep his missionary zeal away from the Sea of China. 
“The dollars must get priority over such fanciful pursuits. .!” 

The main prong of the Raphel mission was. to place a 
heavy acéent on Kashmir and its future. She was asking 
India-to behave like a Good boy and sort out the issue 
with the Kashmir people (the US policy-makers project 
the Kashmiri people as somebody apart from the Indian 
people-and even from rest of the Jammu and Kashmir 


‘State) and Islamabad. She said: “We do not want to 


z 


intervene but you ‘must sort it out.” 

The across-border abetment to terrorism by Pakistan 
does not cause her any concern. With a waif of her 
graceful hand she dismissed what even Benazir Bhutto 
herself had conceded to Robert Gates in 1990, regarding 
the 37 training camps. “Yes”, she said, “We keep on 
telling them not to do (such naughty) acts ...”. All that 
was told casually to us in the friendly pre-dinner meet 
must have been conveyed more firmly to those in the 
government who were lined up before her. 

Benazir Bhutto has, recently, made an amusing claim 
that is causing her a great deal of discomfort. She told 
the NEWS: “... jub Rajiv Gandhi prime minister thai aur 
Hindustan ko aik bara masla tha Sikhoon ka East Punjab 


“mein, wo alag honay walay thai, agar Pakistan un ki 


madad nahin karta to pata nahin wo kahan hotay. Magar 
ham nay un ki madad ki wahan kiyun ke hamara asool 
tha ke doosray mulkoon mein hamayn dakhal andazi 
nahin karni hai. Magar usi waqt ham nein kaha ke 
maqbooza Jammu aur Kashmir Hindustan ka hissa 
nahin. Yeh qanoon, yeh asool magbooza Jammu aur 
Kashmir ke liyeh nahin chalayga ...” 

“When Rajiv Gandhi was Prime Minister and India 
was facing a big problem, that of the Sikhs in East 
Punjab, who wanted to separate, had pakistan not 
helped India, God knows where it would have been. But 
we did help it because it is our principle that one should 
not interfere in others affairs. At the same time. 
however,’ we said that as Kashmir is not part of India, 
this law, this principle will not apply to that case.” 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Bleak Employment Prospects 
GURUDAS DASGUPTA: 


mE he International Labour Organization (ILO) has 
a E calculated that 30 per cent of the workforce in the 
world is unemployed or underemployed, that is as 

many as 820 million people. 

The. ILO’s recent report holds that unemployment is 
the most menacing global crisis today. It is ‘more serious 
than the economic problems of the 1980s and for the 
first time since the Great Depression of the 1930s, 
industrialized and developing countries are ‘facing long- 
term, persistent, unemployment. The situation has wors- 
ened since the report was published. The general 
stagnation of world output of goods’ and services has 
brought about a sharp decline in employment and a fall 
in per capita income all over the world for the fourth 
successive year. 

The report enumerates three factors for the trend in 
long-term unemployment—the degree and pace of 
technological change, the widening competition in the 
world economy and the current recessionary economic 
cycle which, it says, may “ot be of short duration: While 
the report is candid: and elaborate, the reality is grim. 
The Central Bank of India, in a study, has warned the 
nation of a stupendous rise in the volume of 
unemployment which may even double by the turn of the 
century. j 

- The‘Union Labour Minister, P.A. Sangma, addressing 
the 35th conference of All India Trade Union Congress 
held at Patna, admitted that unemployment and under- 
employment together had reached a peak and it was 280 
million at the moment. 

In 1991-92 the growth rate in the gross domestic 
product was alarmingly low, a meagre 1.1 per cent. 
According to a quick estimate of National Accounts for 
1992-93, the growth rate of gross domestic product at 
constant prices (1980-81) was four per cent. Advance 
estimates for the year 1993-94 indicate a growth rate of 
3.8 per cent in the GDP over the quick estimates for 
4992-93 with a corresponding growth rate of 1.8 per cent 
in real per capita income. The growth rate during these 

` years, taking into account, the high rate of inflation and 
population growth of two per cent is dismal. The low 
growth rate cannot generate growth in employment. 

On the other hand, persistent displacement of the 
existing labour force is a further complicating factor. In 
reply to a question in the Rajya Sabha on March 3, 1994, 
- the Minister of State for Industries stated that the total 
number of workers opting for voluntary retirement in 
' three years—between 1991 and 1993—is 80,773 in the 

public sector alone. f 





The author is a Member of the Rajya Sabha 
belonging to CPI. 





The number of workers laid off' in 1990, 1991 and 
1992 are 64,080, 71,060, and 107,612 respectively, 
showing a rising trend in the organized sector. The 
volume of mandays lost due to lockouts is also on the 
increase. It was 13.45 million in 1990, 44 million in 1991, 
and 16.13 million-in 1992. Lay-offs, lockouts and volun- 
tary retirement schemes are in fact indicative of a 
process of displacement of the labour force on a 
temporary or permanent basis, while absence of additional 
job opportunities due to low growth rate and capita! 


intensive reform have altogether contributed to a massive 


employment crisis in the country. 
f + 


THE performance of several hundred leading industrial 
units in the corporate sector suggests a slowing down of 
expansion, decline in growth rates in sales and assets; 
while rise in net profits is generally attributable to sharp 
reduction in taxes. The impact of economic refofm has 


- been felt most on the financial resources sector and 
‘ least on the manufacturing units of the Indian corporate 


sector. 

According to available records, the total funds raised 
from the capital market in 1993 is estimated at around 
Rs 21,671 crore. There have been 1090 public and right 
issues representing 29 per cent rise in 1992 and as 
much as 35 per cent increase over 1991. The share of 
the corporate sector has been Rs 17,444 crore. But the 
performance of corporate sector does not indicate a 
corresponding rise in industrial activity. 

Based on the index of industrial production available 
so far, the overall growth scenario in the entire industrial 
sector appears to be totally inconsistent with the high 
resource mobilization and out of tune with the policy 
measures initiated by the government. While the growth 
rate for the year 1992-93 comes to only 1.8 per cent, the 
growth rate based on the first seven months of 1993-94 
compared with the same ‘period last year is found to be 
marginally lower. Considering only the manufacturing 
activities, the growth rate for 1992-93 comes to only 1.2 
per cent while in the first seven months of 1993-94, it 


‘declined further to one per cent. The mining sector 
.showed a growth 1992-93,but it declined by 1.6 per cent 


in 1993-94. There has been a negative growth in the 
capital goods industry in 1992-93 and the first seVen 
months of 1993-94, the crisis in capital goods industry 
has further deepend with negative growth rate assuming 
8.8 per cent during the first seven months of 1993-94. 
The general economic environment of the country 
seems to encourage quick speculative/financial returns 
without augmenting and generating productive activity in 
the economy. There are signs of diversion of sizable 
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funds to the unproductive financial sector. 
International funds flowing into the country are attracted 
by capital gains to be made in the secondary market. 

K Individual investment is guided by higher profit in share 
operations. The reinvestment by the corporate sectòr of 
funds raised from the capital market into the stock 
market and investment of Bank funds against available 
limits in the capital market for higher returns are some of 
the pronounced features of the emerging corporate 
culture, and these are the factors that account for 
industrial stagnation, in fact, a production recession, 
accompanied by decline in employment opportunities 
and displacement of the existing labour force. 

According to a study by the Ministry of Labour, 
employment in the organized sector between 1990 and 
1991 has increased by 1.44 per cent only with the public 
sector having a larger share of 1.52 per cent while the 
private sector contributed 1.24 per cent. Between 1991 
and 1992 the employment in the economy, inclusive of 
the unorganized sector, increased by 1.1 per cent. Next 
year, the growth of employment attained a higher, rate. of 

K two per cent, but the organized sector lagged far behind 
' the national average, with a rate of 1.4 per cent. The 
performance of the private sector is a matter of greater 
concern. More than 90 per cent of the additional jobs are 
being created in the unorganized and informal sector 
which is well-known for: low wages, job insecurity, total 
absence of social security benefits and lack of labour 
laws. ` i 
However, the growth in employment in 1992-93 falls 
far short of the annual average as envisaged by the 
Planning Commission by 2.5 million. In order to realize 
the Eighth Plan projection of additional employment 
opportunities of about 43 million, a much higher average 
annual rate of growth of employment—a little over. nine 
million additional employment opportunities per year on 
an average—would be necessary for the remaining 
period of the Plan. i 


GUJRAL : After Raphel... 
(Continued from page 11) 


We may also note what the Republican Party House 
Research Committee Task Force Report has said: “... it 
was not long befọre Afghan terrorists trained by ... CIA 
instructors had been smuggled into India with the 
purpose of organizing acts of terrorism against 
members of the Indian government and foreign diplomatic 
representatives.” 

Since the Prime Minister may be visiting Washington 
soon, it is important for the Ministry of External Affairs to 
note that the Washington policy-makers have already 
Spelt the conceptual framework of American policy 
regarding India and Pakistan. Raphel has explicitly told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: “It would not 
surprise you to know that we and Indian cannot agree as 
to the status of Kashmir. It has long been our view that 
the entire former princely state of Jammu and Kashmir is 


a territory that is disputed and that the final resolution, . 


This is contingent upon faster economic growth. With 
the country nowhere near the targeted growth of 5.6 per 
cent of the GDP per annum and the organized sector 
increasingly vulnerable to the process of consistent 
displacemeni of labour, the employment problem in the 
country is sure to become more critical in the coming 
period. 

> 


THE galloping rise in educated unemployment contributing 
nearly 40 per cent of the unemployed is the other grim 
aspect of the crisis. The Planning Commission is of the 
opinion that educated unemployment is likely to swell by 
3.45 million annually during the current Plan period. The 
problem is assuming menacing proportions. 

The growth in agriculture is a little higher than annual 
population growth. The entire economy appears to be 
passing through a period of production recession. When 
augmenting production and stepping up productivity are 
urgent needs, the funds mobilized from the capital mar- 
ket and the foreign funds flowing in show a tendency of 
moving into the financial sector. The problem of 
technological lag is sought to be tackled by indiscriminate 
application of capital intensive high rise technology. 

Greater rural investment will not automatically alter 
the rural scenario if the asset base of the population in 
the countryside is not strengthened. The national renewal 
fund is largely spent of financing terminal benefit 
schemes. Hi-tech export oriented economic activity is 
important to take care of the nation’s international 
liabilities and foreign exchange requirement of the 
economy, but a e A programme to encourage 
the domestic market with a strategy of generating high 
growth resulting in growing employment is being 
thoroughly neglected. 

Profit has become fundamental in economic, decision- 
making and the concept of a Welfare State has lost all 
relevance. 

(Courtesy: The Statesman) 


the final status of this territory needs to be the subject of 
serious negotiations between India and Pakistan. We 
also feel that any resolution of that dispute needs to take 
into account the wishes of the Kashmiri people because 
we believe any resolution would not be stable and would 
not last unless the people who live there accept it..”. 

She added: “We have never explicity taken a view as 
to how the wishes of the Kashmiri people should be 
taken into account, but we believe as a practical matter 
that needs to be done”—and this despite Senator 
Moynihan advising her: “You said Kashmir and Jammu. 
The United States does not recognize the Indian 
sovereignty in the state of—the present area of Jammu, 
a Hindu society in the lowlands? Jammu? Be very 
carefull!” 

Whether the Clinton regime responds to Moynihan’s 
advice or not, we must take a serious note of this shift in 
the American policy. Both prudence and security concerns 
require that the government works out its respondenses 


with care. a] 
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There is no denying that the official Economic S 
the years, it has tended to be more of 
state of Indian Economy. The manne 


ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC 


SURVEY 1993-94 


a window- 


urvey has acquired quite a few apologetic traits. Over 
dressing than report objectively and meaningfully the 
rin which the economy affects the lives of the common man is 


rarely captured in the official survey. Hence, we felt that with all the limitations in terms of information, 


expertise, manpower an 
Economic Survey. Thus, we 
Survey was very well received b 
Now, we have brought out Alternative 
during this period. Written by a team o 


d time constraints, an attempt should be made to prepare an “Alternative 
brought out an Alternative Economic Survey 1992-93 in 1993. This 
y media, economists, activists, NGOs and other groups. 

Economic Survey 1993-94 keeping in View of developments . 
f economists, activists, academicians and grassroot workers, 


‘thas examined various public policies and suggested altemative packages. The current context of the 
Structural Adjustment Programme has provided a common link. This survey covers issues : 
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| On Teachers and Teaching 


BA ; Reflections on existing Pedagogical Practices 
. AVIJIT PATHAK 


Bike any reflexive writing this article too is increasing irrelevance of degrees, the growing 
L autobiographical. | am a teacher and one question _ incompatibility between the class room and the larger 
| ask myself continually is what it means tobe a world and a faulty education system leading to the 
teacher in the kind of society we are living- in. While culture of mass copying and note books—there is, in 
writing this article | am talking to myself, trying to explore fact, nothing substantial to enhance the prestige of 
the meaning of this vocation, its possibilities or the teaching as a vocation. 
constraints it confronts. Yet, despite this autobiographical No teacher can escape this social construction. In his 
linkage and despite the fact that | teach social science everyday interaction with his students a teacher can feel 
and teach in an elitist university, my observations, hope, how he is being perceived by the larger society. Although 
can be shared by many who too want this act—the act of exceptions do exist even today, it would not be wrong to 
teaching—to be conscious of itself. say that for students who internalize the dominant 
. Why this enquiry into the mode of teaching as a societal ethos their teachers symbolize failure. Because 
participation, as an intervention into the world? Perhaps society tells them to believe that their teachers are 
=the simplest and obvious answer is that no society can engaged ‘in an activity that has got nothing; neither 
i do away with teaching because it is so closely linked with money nor power. Again, for many, nobody chooses 
the reproduction of society—the learning of culture, teaching voluntarily; one is forced into it because one 
tradition, knowledge and skill. As a result, it is important has not been able to manage a better job! Not 
to know how teachers are seen and how they find surprinsingly, seldom does one find a student willing to 
themselves in a rapidly changing society. become a teacher. Well, it is not at all desirable that 
every student should want to become a teacher. There 
| are many paths and society cannot exist without the 


tt goes without saying that our society does not plurality of choices. But the point to reflect on is that it is 
perceive teaching as a very prestigious/meaningful not very common to see students having a positive/ 
vocation. Two reasons can be put forward for this. First, respectable attitude towards teaching as a vocation. This 
ours is a society getting increasingly inclined to “practical” is particularly damaging to the self-confidence of the 
pursuits—hard, economic ‘pursuits. As a result, in the “teaching community. A teacher's most important zone of 
hierarchy of priorities cultura/symbolic sphere begins to activity is the world of his students. If everyday he feels 
occupy a secondary status. So long as. economy is that his work is no longer an ideal for those before whom 
progressing or growth rate is increasing, one can safely he is speaking continually, it becomes exceedingly 
conclude that the country is developing! Because of the difficult for him noi to see the absurdity/meaninglessness 
_dominance of these economic pursuits, other questions— Of his vocation. 
how children learn culture in schools or whether teachers There is another aspect to this rélationship. This may 
„į are capable of sensitizing the minds of the young—are not be universal; yet its contextuality speaks quite a lot. 
"not always asked with equal sincerity and urgency. To Here we are talking about the conflict of classes. 
put it otherwise, everyday society makes it obvious that Imagine the encounter between the teachers and the 
for its “development” it needs more and more engineers, students in an elite college/university. The upper class 
economists, managers and the practitioners of applied composition of the students may make it difficult for them 
science, but not necessarily those who are engaged in to appreciate their teachers who, broadly speaking, 
the sphere of culture/symbol/learning-teachers. It is, come from and constitute lower/middle class groups. 
therefore, not impossible to find a society in which an This conflict can be seen in the incompatibility between 
incompatibility can be seen between its economic their respective traditions, beliefs and worldviews. For 


progress and cultural sensitivity. A society may prosper; instance, at times, | realize how difficult it is to 
yet its cultural sphere—morals, ideals and higher values— understand the language of my students—the music 
may decline. ; they listen to, the films they see, the jokes they crack or 


This takes us to the second point. Because of the the style in which they speak English. Likewise, | can feel 
steady decline of the educational sphere it loses its how difficult it is for them to appreciate my middle class 
confidence, it remains ignorant of its mission. Moreover, _fixations—my Bengali-style English, my semi-urban 

v In the kind of society we are living in—because of the background, my love for Bengali/Hindi flims etc. This 
- . perpetual conflict or the cultivation of class prejudices is 
Dr Pathak is the Assistant Professor, Centre for damaging. In the absence of a meaningful/reciprocal 
the Study of Social’ Systems, School of Social relationship between the teachers and the taught, 
Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. teaching as a vocation suffers further. 
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Yet, as we have said, no society#can survive without 
education. Because even those who would be engaged 
in the sphere of material production—engineers, mana- 
gers, administrators—have to be taught some basic: skill 
—the knowledge of economics, management and applied 
science. In other words, education is meaningful to the 
extent that it is linked with the material production! It is 
seen not as an end, ‘but primarily as a means; its 
importance lies in its ability to take one to the road to 
success. This attitude has got two consequences which 
ought to be re-examined in order to understand the fate 
of teachers. 

First, it hierarchizes—and hierarchizes ruthlessly—the 
educational sphere. It is believed that ‘only those 
institutions which, because of their close affinity with the 
material sphere, promise “success” are important. A link 
is, therefore, established say, from Delhi Public School, 
Modern ‘School to St. Stephens/IIT to: Cambridge/MIT. 
And, of course, after passing through this chain one ears 


money, more and moré money. In other words, the 
“centres of excellence’—be it DPS or !!T—are not 
necessarily seen as those stimulating zones in which 


aduéationists, poets, philosophers, scientists and young 


minds meet, construct ideas and try to create a humane/ . 


culturally sensitive world. Instead, these are considered 
as mere sites of elitism and its perpetualy reproduced 
„success stories. The ‘choice, one knows, it clear. Ask a 
smart mother why she senids* her child to any of the 
‘prestigious’ schools in Delhi. It is quite likely that she 
would reply—provided she is not pretending—that her 
primary expectation is the success of her child. It is 
generally not the éase that she wants the school to tell 
her child how to learn and practise the madness of 
Einstein, the innocence of Ramkrishna or the patience of 
Gandhi. 

Second, this leads to another disastrous consequence. 
Teachers are increasingly seen as functionaries, as 
technicians capable of giving the student what he/she 
needs for success—be it the skill of the mathematics or 
spoken English or horse-riding! An ‘efficient’ teacher is 
one who completes the course in time, gives the student 
the basic skill and assures success. The broader 
meaning of a teacher—his lite-practice, his relation-ship 
with, students, his commitment to humanity—is gradually 
forgotten. \ 

There is another important reason behind this limited 
role-expectation from the teaching community. The 
reason is the altered character of knowledge in our 
times—its speedy division into narrowly specialized/ 
fragmented disciplines. As a result, a physicist need not 
feel disturbed even if he remains ignorant of the 
sociological implications of modern science. Likewise, a 
professor of sociology—because of the training he gets 
—may remain absolutely indifferent to music, poetry or 
literature as modes of knowing the world. In other words, 
a teacher can remain contented if he speaks before his 
students what has been defined-clearly and 
unambiguously—in the discipline he is specialized in. 
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The question is: How do teachers react to this 
changing scenario? Perhaps there are many who would 
like to justify the situation in the name of the growing 
professionalization of this job. Professionalization has ~ 
indeed got many positive benefits-for instance, the 
growing awareness on the part of the teachers about 
their rights, their defined roles, their service conditions, 
etc. But excessive professionalization, it has to~be 
realized, limits the human possibility. It cannot expect 
more than an ‘efficient’ role-performance from a person. 
An example would suffice. Suppose a professor teaching 
Marxism but leading a life-style not particularly conducive 
to the growth of a socialist culture. ‘Now the professor 
can, however, argue that he is good ‘professional’ 
because he knows Marxism pretty well, teaches it very 
efficiently and his students perform well in the paper he 
teaches! Everything else—the kind of life he leads—is 
merely a ‘private’ affair which has got nothing to judge 
his professional efficiency. In other words, when 
professionalism triumphs, a teacher can say that he is 
just a professional, he need riot be a saint, a revolutionary 
or even `a- good humdn being: With excessive 4 
professionalization ‘efficiency’ can be- gained at the cost 
of other qualities. . 

Perhaps students too begin to expect this limited role 
from their teachers. They too are constrained. Like 
everyone else they too are eager to enter the market. 
And hence they need—and need very quickly—the basic 
skill. They don't have much time to learn anything else 
from the teacher. For instance, the assumption is that 
one does not go ta mathematics teacher to hear, say, 
how cultural imperialism is demoralizing the world or any 
other ‘non-mathematical’ nonsense. Second, it is difficult” 
to resist the dominant way of seeing; these days one 
does not expect anything great or any surplus from 
oneself. As a result, they: too only expect professional 
efficiency from the teacher, nothing else. 

An example would suffice. Once | wanted to tell my 
students J.Krishnamuti’s notion of freedom. A student of 
mine—a smart gitl—rose up and asked; “Why this 
nonsence?” The assumption is that | teach sociology” 
and hence there is only one thing | am supposed to do. 
Once | come to the class room | must tell my students: 
‘This is what Emile Durkheim has said.This is what Max 
Weber has said’. Nothing more. Nothing less. All these 
things are perhaps creating a situation in which a teacher 
is seldom encouraged to expect anything great from 
himself. At best ‘efficiency’ is gained but unboundedness 
is lost. Certainly not a very nice thing to celebrate. 


lil 

As we have already said, the world which is really 
significant tor a teacher is the world of his students. 
Perhaps a major crisis is that not many teachers can 
enter into this world and understand the minds of the 
young. This distorted communication is perhaps another 
reason why teaching is fast losing its potency. Meaningful 
communication demands reasonable amount of equality 
and mutual respect. Not many teachers, it seems, would 
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like the idea of equality while thinking of their relationship 
with students. 
me Equality does not, however, mean that differences 
cease to exist between the teacher and the taught. A 
teacher, because of his age, experience and relatively 
more exposure to ideas, is likely to be in a better position 
to advise and guide his students. So equality means 
respect and openness. it is, therefore, necessary for a 
teacher to see his student as a possibility, to respect the 
freshness of his mind. It requires the teacher's willingness 
to move with the minds of the young. - 

Yet, one knows how difficult it is to make this sort of 
communication possible. It is not always possible for a 
teacher to know each of his students as an autonomous 
person. Imagine a college teacher addressing before 200 
Students in the lecture hall! As a result, for the teacher, 
his student is merely an abstraction, a faceless entity! 
Likewise, for the students, the teacher is. not a person, 
but a “talking machine” dictating notes in the class room. 

Again, the vety politics of the class room is not very 


—~/conducive to communication. There is nothing in the 


j Prevalent system of education that makes learning an 

' activist, participatory, creative exercise. Instead, there is 
a tendency to bombard the minds of the young with all 
sorts of data, information, facts and theories. This 
bombardment, needless to add, induces the passivity of 
students. They are seen as passive receivers of 
knowledge, not as active participants in the process of 
learning. 

Moreover, the very logic. of examination, it seems, 
goes against any reciprocal „relationship between the 
teacher and the taught. This is, realy a problem. 
‘Because, as far as formal education goes, one does not 
know whether there is a practical alternative to 
examination. Examination is a process that gives the 
teacher the power to objectify his students. This is the 
power of surveillance-the power to hierarchize the 
students on the basis of a ‘universal’ standard that 
denijes their autonomy, individuality and subjectivity. 

ai Examination, evaluation and’ grading are real obstacles 

‘to the process of a dialogic relationship between the 
teacher and the taught. = 

Imagine the paradox of this power. The power many 
teachers enjoy is, however, responsible for ‘their 
diminishing status. A teacher is being perpetually seen 
by his students as someone who would hierarchize them 
and thereby determine their life-projects. This fear or 
hatred, at its peak moment, may reduce a teacher to the 
level of a police man. He is feared/hated precisely 
because of the power that enables him to objectify his 
students. He is no longer seen as a friend or a guide 
who, together with his students, are exploring the 
frontiers of knowledge and in the process coming closer. 

‘ How sad it is, for instance, when | hear that | have béen 
v regarded by some of my students as a ‘strict/tough’ 


teacher. They calf me “strict” because, they think, | give 


them bad grades and hierarchize them so ruthlessly. | 
know | hierarchize them and the ‘students are not wrong 
when they fear this particular role of mine. But this does 
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not make me happy. | do not want to be feared. In fact, 
each time they call me “strict” they isolate me from their 
world. This is an ethical dilemma every teacher engaged 
in the process of examination/evaluation experiences. 
Yet, not many teachers would be very sympathetic to 
this sort of ethical dilemma. It is merely sentimental, they 
might argue. Because, as the argument goes, there is no 
escape from examination; formai education cannot be 
imagined without it. And if teachers do not evaluate and 
hierarchize their students, who else would do it? Perhaps 
even not many students are willing too see beyond this 
paradigm of asymmetrical power relations. There is 
certainly a historical inertia. They have been told again 
and again that their passivity is a virtue; self-expression 
doəs not count in formal education and inequality is so 
all-pervasive that there is no harm even if the class room 
retains it. To put it simply, the democratization of the 
pedagogical exercise is by no means an easy proposition. 


WV 
There are two other factors particularly, in the context 
of higher education, which have to be examined. To 
begin with, the question is; What is the primary function 
of a faculty member in a university? It is true that a 


, University is a university precisely because it is always 


exploring new ideas and entering into the ever-expanding 
frontiers of knowledge. As a result, research is very 
important activity in a university. And it goes without 
saying that a university teacher ought to be a researcher; 
his familiarity with new frontiers of knowledge is likely to 
help him in his teaching endeavour. 

Yet, this meaningful relation between research and 
teaching is often forgotten. Because in many “centres of 
excellence” research has acquired a distinctively 
‘pragmatic’ meaning. Research is conisdered more 
prestigious than teaching; it is given more weightage 
while judging the career potential of a faculty member. 
The “bigness” of a professor is often measured in terms 
of the number of costly research projects he is 
undertaking. This sort of meaning attached to research is 
damaging to the cause of teaching. A junior teacher in a 
good university often sees that his senior colleagues are 
not so much interested in the class room, but in other 
“research” works having their direct visibility in terms of 
published papers, books and seminars. One gets the 
message. Even if one is an irresponsible teacher. but 
somehow manages to project oneself as a ‘good 
researcher’, none can prevent one’s upward mobility. 
This demoralizes one who wants to be a teacher, who 
loves teaching, who does not see any necessary 
contradiction between teaching and research. That ıs 
why, the question; what about those silent teachers who 
teach well, ‘work sincerely but have nothing visible 
(published papers/books) to demonstrate their 
intelligence? Are they unimportant in a university? 

The second aspect is related to the creativity of a 
teacher, particularly in the context of cultural sciences. 
Unlike mathematical/natural sciences, cultural sciences, 
one knows, are subject to innumerable deabtes and 
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schools of thought. As a result, books occupy a very 
important place in cultural sciences. Imagine a teacher 
teaching Marxism. There is no dearth of books and 
ideas. From Marx and Engels to Lenin and Mao to 
Gramsci and Luckas, to Marcuse and Habermas. The 
ocean of ideas creates a special problem for a teacher. 
He can lose his creativity in two ways. First, he can rely 
on a standard text book or a bazar note book and 
thereby discourage himself and his students to read 
better books or original thinkers. Much has been written 
and talked about this pathetic state of teaching in our 
country. But what is equally damaging-and herein lies 
the importance of the second point we are making-is the 
sickness emerging out of excessive dependence on 
books. For instance, in many good universities one sees 
students and teachers always dropping .names, talking 
about every new book they have read. 

This is sickness because this bombards’ one’s mind 
continually, cripples one’s vision, kills one’s own language 
and makes it impossible for one to see the world with 
one’s own eyes. Yet, many teachers fail to resist this 
temptation. Perhaps: they think that if they talk of more 
names, more books, students would get gradually 
silenced and thereby they would become allpawertul. 

But, paradoxically, this power diminishes the 
importance of a teacher. Because if a teacher only 
speaks what has been written in books or what others 
have said, he becomes unimportant. If there is a good 
library students can always read these books. In other 
words, the library becomes more important than the 
class room. But a teacher is a teacher precisely because 
of his ability to retain the autonomy of the class room, to 
transform it into a sufficiently creative space. 

| have often asked myself; Who am | before my 
students? Am | someone who just produce a huge 
reading list? Am | someone who has read more books 
and thereby remember more names? Or, should | exist 
before my students only evolve a way of seeing, only to 
arouse their imagination, only to act like a catalyst? 
Should not | exist to speak even of those things not 
written in books, not spoken by any great academician, 
but equally important to understand life, culture and 
society? But, then, how tempting it is, particularly in the 
sub-culture of higher learning, to demonstrate one’s 
scholarship by talking about books and books and 
books. It is not easy to-resist this temptation: equating 
knowledge with a Series of quiz contests—who said 
what, who wrote what! i 
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All that | have said so far reveals the nature of 
possible obstacles to be path of meaningful teaching. But 
it would be utterly pessimistic to think that there is no 
resistance. ‘If obstacles are real, resistances too are 
equally real. There are teachers who are sensitive to the 
ethical dilemmas | have outlined, who through their 
everyday practice want to make teaching a refreshingly 
meaningful exercise. It is this hope-it is a minimal hope 
without which life tends to become fatalistic, Joses all 


possibilities—that leads me to identify some of the 
urgent tasks any sensitive/sincere teaching ought tc 
undertake, 


(a) Creation of Objective Conditions 

A teacher has to resist—through his teaching and life- 
practice—the dominant social currents, the way the 
educational sphere gets neglected. He has to fight for 
real objective conditions conducive ‘to good teaching— 
more funds, better service conditions, better libraries and 
laboratories, appointment of more and more teachers. 
Because society has got no right to expect anything 
great from its teachers if it refuses to give anything to 
them. : E 


(b) Wider Meaning of Education 

A teacher has to state very boldly that the meaning of 
education cannot be measured in terms of its immediate, 
practical gains. This is. important because in this 
technologized world we are seeing a close link between 
education -and industry and these days universities are’ 
asked to manage their own resources by establishing 
effective links with industries. This is damaging because 
this reduces the scope of education. This denies its 
deeper implications for culture and humanity. This 
cannot see beyond ‘Practical’/Technical’ education. What 
about history, literature, philosophy—the disciplines which 
have got no necessary link with industries? That’s why, 
the teaching community has to fight collectively this 
artificial hierarchy of knowledge, this violently reductionist 


` approach towards education. Every teacher has to 


assert boldly. There are limits to privatization. The state 
cannot escape its responsibility. 


(c) Beyond Mere Professionalism 

While fighting against the ‘system’ is important for the 
teacher, he, however, cannot escape his own inner 
transformation. Because it is the profundness of his work 
that alone can restore the dignity he has lost in 
contemporary society. Herein lies the importance of the_, 
twin functions he has to fulfil. As a professional, he must 
prove his credential and efficiency. But at the same time 
he has to go beyond mere professionalism realize his 
deeper humanity and bring his fife nearer to his teaching. . 

Suppose | teach Gandhi and tell my students that 
Gandhi is not altogether irrelevant. Now two thirigs' are 
expected from me. First, like a true professional | must 
know my subject pretty well; | must be in a position to ` 
communicate effectively, to suggest the required readings 
to my students, Second, | should not forget that life is a 
great book and hence | should at least try, despite the 
possibility of failures, to make my life somewhat nearer 
to what | teach and preach. The teacher’s own life is very > 
important in the pedagogical agenda. Because, after the . 
parents and the peer groups, it is the teacher whose 
impact on the younger minds has got an enduring value. 
Even in this age of cynicism, a good teacher does 
succeed in humanizing the minds of the younger 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Deng Xiaoping and China’s Reforms 


ZHANG YAN 


Mi hen former French President Valery Giscard 
L'A "A d'Estaing was invited to write for the Chroniques 
de lan 2000 column Paris Match, his commentary 
included the statement: “Here’s China, huge and 
diverse, ‘noisy and mysterious; this China, where a 
large part of the 21st centdry will unfold. After my 
recent visit to China, | have started to feel the coming 
century will very likely conclude here.” 

In recent years many far-thinking people like M 
Giscard d'Estaing have taken note of the tremendous 
changes in China. The whole world, in fact, seems to 
be watching. After the Soviet Union fell apart and 
Eastem Europe went through its dramtic upheavals, 
the socialist system in China did not, as some had 
predicted, fall like a row of dominoes. On the contrary, 
the Chiriese economy continues to grow and visible 
change can be seen day by day. China’s annual GNP 
has increased at an average rate of eight per cent in 
the past 15 years, five percentage points higher than 
the world average for the same period. The economy 
expanded by 13.2 per cent in 1992 and at nearly the 
same pace in 1993, with further growth expected in 
1994. The country has climbed to 11th place in the 
world from 32nd originally in its value of foreign trade. 
Having basically solved the most daunting problems of 
how to provide enough food and clothing for more than 
1.1 billion people, China now holds promise of 
becoming a fairly well:off society by the end of this 
century. Why has the country been able to develop so 
fast? What are the secrets of this success? 

Pose the question to any Chinese, and the answer 
will eventually come down to the name of one man: 
Deng Xiaoping, the chief architect of ‚China's reform 
and ‘opening. ‘Everyone ‘has ‘somethirig:to say about 
the unprecedented: changes in his or her life in’ the 
past 15 years. Their concept of China’s economic 
tumaround and their opinions of Deng are often 
inseparable. 

Bom in 1904 in the Sichuanese countryside, Deng 
Xiaoping was destined for an adventurous life. He 
went to France on a work-study programme at 16, 
where he did odd jobs around an iron-and-steel plant, 
worked on‘an assembly line at an automobile factory, 
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shoveled coal for the French railway and waited on 
tables in a restaurant. The only time he had for study 
was after work. Under these-circumstances he became 
a Marxist and a revolutionary at the age of 18. Ever 
since then he has fought for the independence and 
prosperity of China. 

Deng retumed to China in 1927 and then became 
head of the secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China. He established a military 
forge for the Communist Party in what is now Guangxi 
Zhuang Autonomous Region, participated in the famous 
Long March and took up the important post of 
secretary-general of the CPC Central Committee. 


He has contributed much to the founding and 


development of the People’s Republic of China. 
Although he was deprived of power three times for 
maintaining his stand on certain issues, he never gave 
in on what he believed in. He is best known, however, 
for guiding the country out of the devastation caused’ 
by the “cultural revolution” that lasted from 1966 to 
1976 and: subsequently steering China towards 
economic reform and opening to the outside world. He 
was Time’s Man of the Year in 1978 and 1985 for the 
reason that his ideas on reform were more likely than 
any other individual or event to change the course of 
history. f 

To lead a country as large as China, the central 
authorities need to adhere to a solid policy. The policy 
of “taking class struggle as the key tine” led the 
People’s Republic astray in its early years. The 
“cultural revolution”, carrying the idea, of class struggle 
to the extreme, strained the national economy to the 
point of.collapse, and China subsequently ‘lagged far: 


behind fnany other countries that were able to develop 


during this time. When Deng Xiaoping took control of 
the central leadership after the “cultural revolution”, he 
proposed a new policy of “centering ọn economic 
construction” at-a conference of the Central Committee 
in 1978. It was a tuming point in the history of socialist 
China. Deng’s proposal has since become the general 
guideline for liberating and developing the latent 
productive forces of Chinese society and for building a 
“socialist society with Chinese characteristics”. 

Mao Zedong used to espouse the policy of 
“encircling the cities from the rural areas and then 
capturing them” during China’s democratic revolution. 
Likewise, Deng Xiaoping first applied his ideas on 
reform to the Chinese countryside. And what was the 
reason for his approach? 80 per cent of China’s 
population lives in the countryside, and agriculture 
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continues: to be the basis of the economy. At the 
beginning of agricultural reform, peasants in some 
K. areas contracted out plots of land which belonged to 
the collective. Harvests increased notably, but the new 
practices were criticized by some people for “taking 
the capitalist road”. Deng Xiaoping stood by the new 
‘economic. initiative and told party leaders at the lower 
levels of govemment to study and improve on the new 
policies. 

A household contract system soon came into being 
and was promoted throughout the countryside. 


Agriculture developed at an unparalleled pace, and | 


with the new growth,came a great number of various 
township enterprises, whose output quickly became an 
important component of China’s economy. The 
coexistence of different economic practices in China, a 
mix of state-owned, collective, private and foreign- 
funded business, has enabled a commodity economy 
to take shape. China, once closed to the outside, is 
Anow making measurable economic gains almost every 
“day. Hundreds of millions of peasants are becoming 
, wealthy, a small miracle for such a large rural nation. 

The success of reform in the countryside encouraged 
people everywhere. Faith in reform grew. Many 
individuals took a realistic look at the situation around 
them and realized they could achieve success through 
bold changes. Agricultural reform laid a Solid’ foundation 
for the next stage of economic restructuring in urban 
areas and some advances in other aspects of society. 
A number of new policies, plans and measures have 
been implemented throughout China, from the 
countryside to the cities and'from the coastal provinces 
to the remote interior. They embrace all aspects of life, 
from the economic basis to the superstructure and 
from domestic matters to foreign policy. Every reform 
‘measure was first a subject of experimentation and 
review and was later approved for nation-wide 
application, once proved effective. Every decision was 

| taken in a down-to-earth manner. As Deng is fond of 
saying: “Cross the river by testing the stepping stones 
first.” 

Opening up China to intemational markets is an 
important aspect of Deng Xiaoping’s reform strategy, 
the purpose being to attract advanced technology and 
investment from abroad by offering preferential policies. 
This has proved to be a most effective way to narrow 
the distance between China and the developed world 
in the field of technology. The outstanding economic 
achievements in the initial special economic zones of 
Shenzhen, Zhuhai, Xiamen, Shantou and Hainan have 
helped to speed up China’s development as a whole. 
Areas open for investment have expanded from the 
coast ‘to China’s inland, border regions, and rivers. 
The country now has more than 300 open-economy 
cities and countries, with a market of more than 320 
million people. 

.More tocations in the western reaches of China will 


soon be inviting outside investment, a significant trend 
in reducing the disparity in incomes between China’s 
eastem and westem provinces, which is a legitimate 
worry. A network of open ports of entry along China’s 
land frontiers is now taking shape, backed by regional 
capitals or major cities and creating new markets for 
Northeast, Central and Southeast Asia. China’s new 
policies have benefited her economy, sciences, 
technology, and in some respects her culture and art, 
although there are tendencies of overcommercialization 
that are being combatted. Intemational exchanges 
have for the most part helped to improve society as a 
whole. ; 

With the emergence of so much in recent years, 
including a new stock exchange, a real estate market, 
new labour guidelines, high finance, advanced 
technology and information exchanges, people’s ideas 
have changed accordingly. No longer content with old 
convention, many are now fond of discussing such 
useful matters as market competition and management 
science. Ration coupons for most goods, used for over 
four decades since 1949, have gradually disappeared, 
including those for grain. (These coupons have found 
new popularity with collectors of nostalgia.) People no 
longer need to wait in long queues when shopping. 
With the continued pace of economic reform, China’s 
old planned economy is changing into a socialist 
market system. The transition has been fairly steady, 
and the fact that no social turmoil occurred after the 
govemment recently decontrolled certain prices is a 
good sign. 


. + 

THE Chinese people themselves will be the best judge 
as to whether 15 years of reform ere.a success or 
failure. Many complain about new problems, such as 
inflation, gaps in income, money worship, corruption 
and embezzlement, which indeed need to be tackled. 
But few can deny that Chinese living standards have 
improved by a large margin. 

The per capita income of urban residents increased 
from 315 yuan in 1978 to 1826 yuan in 1992, 
representing as annual average growth rate of six per 
cent, after allowing for inflation. The net income of 
peasants increased from 134 yuan to 784 yuan during 
the same period, up nine per cent each year. Urban 
and rural incomes rose again by 12 and five per cent 
respectively the first three quarters of 1993 compared 
to the same period the year before. The amount of 
savings among Chinese citizens increased 53.8 times 
against 1978. The average amcunt of living space in 


the countryside reached 20 square meters in 1992, 


while in the cities it reached 7.3 square meters. Per 


` capita consumption of eggs, meat and cooking oil in 


China is now comparable with worldwide averages. 
TV sets, refrigerators and various other durable 
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commodities are increasingly common -sights 
throughout the country. 

People in China have worked hard for these 
achievements, many of which would have been 
unthinkable just 15 years ago. Every step had to be 
taken by overcoming a number of ideological blocks. It 
is impossible to ascertain the secret of China's 
success without first knowing the many complicated 
twists and tums the country has taken along the road 
to development. : 

When the People’s Republic of China was founded 
in 1949, it adopted a Soviet-style planned economy 
regarded by many at the time as the only possible way 
to socialism. Although a command economy did at one 
time play a positive role in socialist construction, its 
negative effect on further development of the means of 
production became obvious later on. How would China 
achieve prosperity following a socialist model of 
development? And finally, how could the advantages 
of a socialist system best be utilized? 

These issues were not completely resolved in 
China under Mao Zedong’s leadership. The former 
Soviet Union and the socialist regimes of Eastem 
Europe were obviously not able to figure out a solution 
either. Although socialist theory has a very long 
history, and some govemments have tried to use It as 
a basis for more than 70 years, there has not been 
until recently a uniform explanation as to what exactly 
socialism is. Some economics texts define socialism 
as having three components: public ownership, 
distribution according to work and a planned economy. 
China followed these ideals without question in the 
past, and anything which deviated from. these principles 
was regarded as heresy. On the other hand, socialism 
was sometimes mistaken for egalitarianism, even 
when that meant poverty and backwardness. 

To try and answer this question, Deng Xiaoping 
cattied out a series of experiments, despite many 
obstacles in his way. He reviewed socialist economic 
theories and concluded in his simple, clear rhetoric: 


“The nature of socialism is to liberate and develop ' 


productive forces, eliminate exploitation, ‘abolish the 
polarization between tich and poor, and achieve a 
common prosperity in the end.” As for the many 
misconceptions about a planned economy, Deng 
categorically declared: “A planned economy is not 
equivalent to socialism because capitalism also has its 
plans; a market economy is not equivalent to capitalism 
because socialism also has markets. Plans and 
markets are both economic means.” 

These words reverberated in a lot of peoples’ 
minds. The basic task of socialism, many have now 
come to realize, is to develop the economy for a 
common prosperity. A planned economy is really only 


a means towards modemization. The only criterion in ` 


economic restructuring is how productive forces are 
developed, how the national economy is strengthened 


and how the living standards of the people are 
improved. 

Deng also encouraged people “to prove the _ 
superiority of socialism over capitalism”, and for that 
purpose to “absorb and make use of all of mankind’s 
achievements, and absorb and make use of advanced 
management methods, representing modem laws of | 
social production from all countries, including capitalist 
countries”. Like minor yet essential surgery, Deng’s 
words removed various worries from peoples’ minds, 
minds which had been controlled by convention for 
several decades. People in China are now facing the 
world and reality more bravely, and are ready to meet 
new challenges. 

Restructuring the decades-old planned economy of 
China to become a market-regulated system is an 
enormous and difficult undertaking. The previous 
planned economy was dependent on heavy 
administrative control. It was, in addition, backed by 
theory that was supposed to be absolutely correct. - 
The household contract system, the township enterprise ` 
system and special economic zones were the earliest 
breakthroughs in changing this situation. Their success 
made reform in China irreversible. They also served 
as an example of a “socialist market economy with 
Chinese characteristics”. 

The decision on a socialist-market economic system, 
recently issued at the Third Plenary Session of the 
14th Central Committee of the CPC, is an overall 
summary of reform in the last 15 years. It also serves 
as the framework for firmly establishing a socialist 
market economy in China by the end of the century. 
While listing a series of major tasks towards this goal, 
the document also points out that “this is an 
unprecedented cause... a deep revolution involving 
many areas of the economic base and its super- 
structure ... difficulties and obstructions of one kind or 
another are unavoidable”. 

In the spring of 1992 Deng Xiaoping, then 88 and 
retired from his leading positions, made a month-long 
visit to southem China, during which he delivered a 
series of speeches important at this crucial stage for 
China’s further development. He urged the people “to 
be bolder in reform and opening, to have the courage 
to experiment, and not to hesitate like a woman with 
bound feet... Once you have aimed at the goal, try 
boldly to realize it,” he said. “Nobody can be sure of 
absolute correctness at the beginning. I’m never sure. 


. Leaders should look back at their experiences every 


year. Adhere to the correct policies and amend the 
wrong ones. When a new problem arises, solve it 
immediately.” 

Deng also reminded people of the urgency of 
reform, saying that “from nev until the middle of the 
next century is critical for us. We must work very hard. 
Our task is heavy and our responsibility is great”. 
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FERA Amendments: A Critical Analysis 
T NILIMA CHANDIRAMANI 


aa ofore the Second World War, the movement of goods 
Be foreign currency were, as far as India was 

concemed, entirely free from goverment control. On 
the outbreak of war in 1939, the country’s foreign exchange 
resources were conserved and their utilisation was regulated 
for importing food and war equipments. This was done -by 
introducing a system of exchange control. The control was 
made effective by issuing a number of Rules under the 
Defences of India Act, 1939. s a 

Though these Rules expired on September 30, 1946, they 
were kept in force for a further period of six months under the 
Emergency Provision (Continuance) Ordinance, 1946. These 
Emergericy Provisions were later given a statutory basis by 
enacting The Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) of 
1947. Initially, the Act was envisaged as a temporary measure 
or a period of ten years. 

After independence, India embarked eupon the road to 
economic growth and development. So, there was a need to 
control the scarce foreign exchange resources so as-to put 
them to the best use in the interest of the economic 
development of the country as a whole. To achieve this, FERA 
„was made permanent in 1957. ‘ : 

The implementation of the 1947 Act revealed certain 
defects and lacunae in the Act. Moreover, some vital 
-recommendations were suggested for improving the Act by 
two Reports: (1) The Report of the Study Team appointed by 
the govemment to stidy ‘Leakage of foreign exchange through 
invoice manipulation’ (1971), and (2) 47th Report of the Law 
Commission on ‘Trial and Punishment of Social and Economics 
Offences’ (1972). ` 

These resulted in the consolidation and amendment of the 
then existing law, and The Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 
1973, was enacted. FERA, 1973, was meant to be effective 
tool in the hands of the govemment for regulating foreign and 
FERA*companies, NRIs and. foreign investors. : 
’ There is an in-built provision, in FERA, 1973 (newly section 
73(3) which empowers the govemment and the Reserve Bank 
of India (RBI) to. carry out changes and amendments to the Act 
through notifications and circulars without formally amending 
the Act. From 1973, the rigours of FERA have been diluted by 
ithe govemment from time to time. But, the recent Foreign 
Exchange Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1993, by scrapping 
out almost all the regulatory provisions of the Act, has 
rendered it weak and toothless. 


ll 
FERA 1947, with its 52 sections was intended to regulate 
certain payments, dedlings in foreign exchange, and import 
and export of currency and bullion. A perusal of the preamble 
to FERA, 1973, (with its 81 Sections) reveals that the Act of 
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1973 aimed at achieving three more express objectives not 
explicity covered by FERA of 1947. These objectives are: 
1) Conservation-6f foreign exchange resources, 


2) Proper utilisation of these resources in the interest of 

' the ecónomic development of the country (Sections 
11, 15, 18, 30 and 31); and 

3) Regulation of transactions indirectly affecting foreign 


` 


exchange (Sections 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29). 

Several new sections were added to the Amending Act 
(that is, the Act of 1973) to achieve these last three objectives. 
Surprisingly these same sections, that were inserted in the 
Amending Act of 1973, to achieve such commendable 


_ objectives, have been either completely deleted or radically 


substituted by the recent FERA of 1993. 


i [il 

The FERA of 1993 deletes Section Il which enabled the RBI to 
prevent a non-resident (NR) from disposing of his assets in 
India if such a disposal was against public policy. Where such 
a disposal was permitted, the Section allowed the RBI to 
impose appropriate conditions whereby no part of the 
consideration for transfer of the assets was received abroad 
by some secret arrangement. ls it not astonishing, therefore, 
that such a vital provision should be deleted when even to-day 
the need for exchange control is aents? 

The Joint Committee of Parliament, in the early seventies, 
had recommended that the Central govemment should have 
the power to directa NR to discharge his liabilities, arising by 
way of lodging, boarding and service charges payable to a 
hotel, in foreign currency. This recommendation was 
implemented by inserting Section 15 in FERA of 1973. This 
important section, that dealt with and regulated the inflow of 
foreign exchange, has been deleted by the FERA 1993. The 
object of the Act is to eam, conserve and build up a reservoir 
of foreign exchange from which commitments for imports are 
discharged. By deleting such a section, we are further 
depleting our shallow pool of foreign exchange. 

Repatriation of the sale proceeds of exported goods are the 
principal avenue of the country’s foieign exchange inflow, and 
Section 18 of FERA, 1973 monitors this repatriation. The 
Study Team (appointed by the govemment to examine the 
leakage of foreign exchange through invoice manipulation) 
reported, in 1971, that India lost Rs. 240 crore by way of 
invoice manipulation. After examining the implications of 
Section 12 of the 1947 Act (which corresponds to Section 18 
of the 1973 Act) and focussing its attention on the ineffective 
operation of the regulatory provisions relating to exports, the 
Study Team made severa: recommendations to ensure that 
full foreign exchange value of exported goods is realised in the 
prescribed manner and within the prescribed time-limit. 
Section 18 implements these recommendations. Instead of 
further ensuring the effectiveness of this section, its vitality has 
been whittled down by the insertion of the new Section 18A. 
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This provision permits the exporter to send or take out of India 
goods on lease, rental or hire basis. This will give him enough 
room to circumvent the provisions of Section 18. 

Section 30 was inserted in FERA 1973, to control the drain 
of foreign exchange from the country. It imposed certain 
rastrictions on a foreign national against taking up any 
employment, practising any profession or carrying on any ’ 
occupation, trade or business in India; if he desired to acquire 
any foreign exchange from such-an activity and such foreign 
exchange was intended to be remitted ‘outside India. Under the 
recent Act of 1993 it is no longer necessary for foreign 
nationals, to seek RBI approval for taking up employment in 
india. 

Another new section, which regulated the outflow of foreign 
exchange by way of rental income for immovable property and 
sale proceeds of such property, is Section 31 of FERA, 1973. 
Earlier, a foreign citizen, a foreign company had to obtain prior 
permission of thie RBI for acquiring, holding or transferring any 
immovable property situated. in India. The recent Amendment 
removes this restriction so far as in FERA companies are 
concemed, Even if we require foreign investment in certain 
sophisticated branches of industry, there isno reason why we 
should allow FERA companies to enter real estate business. 

While Section 31 regulated foreign citizens and companies 
from acquiring immovable property in India, Section 25 
imposed restrictions on a person resident in Indian holding 
immovable to grant’gsneral permission to persons resident in 
India in matters of ‘acquiring, holding and transfering or 
disposing off by way of sale, mortgage, lease, gift or 
‘settlement cr otherwise any immovable property situated 
outside . India. Such a relaxation will indirectly affect the 
-country's foreign exchange resources. Either foreign exchange 
will be remitted from India or foreign exchange funds held or 
accrued abroad will be utilised for such transactions. 

To guard against the possibility of foreign companies 
building up clandestine reserves of foreign exchange to the 
detriment of our national interest, Section 26 of FERA 1973, 
imposed certain disciplinary measures on such companies and 
on persons resident in India who exercised control over such 
companies. Restrictions were imposed on certain transfers by 
a person resident, of his interest in foreign business, to a non- 
resident; bya non-resident; and by a person resident, of his 
interest in Indian business, to a non-resident. Further, a 
person resident was restricted from fumishing guarantee for 
any liability or obligation of a non-residnet. Moreover, restrictions 

. were imposed on Fera companies and firms against borrowing 
money or accepting deposits from persons resident in India. 
`The vitality of this crucial section too has bean sctulled by 
deleting all its provisions except the one relating to fumishing 
of guarantee. Now, Fera companies are permitted to borrow | 
funds and raise deposits in India as well as take over on 
credte any interest in business by way of transfer from a 
petson resident in India. 
Similarly, Section 29 imposed restriction, on NRs, non- 
citizens, foreign anad Fera companies from:- 
+ 1) canying on in India any. activity of a vem industrial 
or commercia! nature; 
2) establishing a branch office etc. to carry on the above 
activities; 


3) acquiring whole or part of any undertaking in India of 
any person or company camying on such an activity; 
or 

4) purchasing shares in India of any such company. . ^ 

The 1993 Amendment exempts FERA companies from all 

thé above restrictions. However, they cannot acquire Indian 
undertakings carrying on agricultural and plantation activities. 
Adoption of this open-door policy towards the FERA companies 
will attract multinationals to inessential areas of production. 
This will be detrimental to the interest of the Interest 
entrepreneurs who will reel under the blow of uneven 


competition. 


Inorder to regulate Indian participation: abroad, to ensure its, 
healthy growth, and to prevent the misuse of our precious’ 
foreign exchange, the Joint Committee had made several 
recommendations which were implemented in Sectioh 27 of 
FERA 1973. According to this Section, an Indian national 
resident in India desirous of participating in or associating with 
or accepting directorship in overseas companies had to apply 
to the Govemment for specific permission. The Act of 1993 
now frees on. indian national from seeking governmenty 
permission to set-up joint ventures abroad and accepting 
directorship in overseas companies. 

Section 28 had far-reaching implications for it monitored 
repatriation ot enormous. amounts of money received .by 
foreigners in India by way of dividend, commission, fees for 
technical and management advice, royalties etc. The section 
prescribed restrictions for a ‘NR, foreign investor, foreign: and 
Fera company. in regard to their acceptance of appointment as 
an Agent or Technical/Management Adviser, or for the use of’. 
its trade mark. 

The Act of 1993 permits the RBI to grant Seni 
permission to FERA companies to accept appointmeht as 
agents or technical/management advisers of any person or 
company in India and to permit the use of their trade marks. 
Foreign companies, foreign citizens and NARs too, have not to 
seek permission for acting as technical/management advisers 
or for the use of their trade marks. Even after so many years 
of independence, instead of dictating and controlling the entry 
and operation of foreign capital and technology in India, we 
are encuraging it to exploit.us. r 


iV ; 
The Act of 1993 has in one stroke demolished all the 
cherished landmarks of the past, in our voyage to economic 
and social developments. By adopting a come-hither approach 
towards FERA/Foreign companies and NRis and foreign 
investors, it provides instant removal of State contfol and 
regulations. If stunted economic growth is an outcome of over- ` 
regulation, then distored economic development shall be the 
consequence of de-regulation. The State, instead of promoting 
the interests of a handful, should regulate the economy in the 
interest of the nation as a whole. This would be more in 
keeping with Directive Principle, enshrined in Article 39(c) of 
the Constitution of India. When even nations having no 
socialist pretensions can adopt a fim stand against foreign 
vested interest, why must India, claiming to be socialistic, 
amend its existing Statute so as to thwart national interest? , 
a 
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Silent Revolution: Conference Board of Canada 


M, 


g 4 S one consider the pioneering efforts of The Conference 
A: Board of Canada—one of the leading non-profit independent 


research organizations of the world—the sagacious words 
of the Hebrewian Sage Rabbi Hillel, instantly come to mind: 1 
if | am not for myself, who is for me? 
If | am not for others, who am 1? 
If not now, when? 
The entire edifice of the activities of the Board Is built on the 
premise that cogent information is a sine qua non for sound 
vdecisions. Living as we do in a world in which ‘the power of 
information is acknowledged to be paramount.This is perhaps one 
of the few areas where the classroom and the real-world versions 
of economics converge, to assign a status of significance to the 
(ower of information for second business decisions. As recent 
literature in economics demonstrates, asymmetric information is 
one of the basic reasons for economic inefficiency and flawed 
, organizational decision—making. i : 


` The Conference Board has distinguished Itself as one of the ` 


premier and intellectually respected organizations not just in 

(Canada, but also in the academic and corporate world in general. 
The reasons for this are’ not hard to find. First, despite having 
some of the leading business executives of Canada on its 
~ governing body, the Board has built up a reputation for being 
independent and impartial, rather than covertly assisting any 
particular lobby: or interest group. The only special interest group it 
caters to is. the people at large, through its can perfect research 
endeavours. This is indeed an extremely powerful credential to 
carry, particularly measures of the accurate information of the kind 
that the Conference Board provides. l 

Secondly, the Board, unlike other multilateral agencies is 
transparent with regard to its activites and intact one of its 
principal objectives is to disseminate information, which it does 
through symposia, research papers, reports and an on-line 
information systems. Rather than shrouding its activities and 
results ‘in a cloak of secrecy, It is extremely forthright and pro- 
active with respect to their dissemination. : 

( Thirdly, & dominant underlyig motif of the Board's work is 
quality management. The Conference Board insists on total quality 
management and has produced several highly-rated reports 
pertaining to qualify, continuous improvement and employee 
empowerment. 
` Fourthly, the Board's work pertains to matters of current 
interest to India's economy. These include economic forecasting, 
power, fiscal federalism, external transfers and environmental 
policy, all of which are indispensable for policy-makers at their 


i 


own peril. | 


l + 
THE principal premise underlying the Canada-india Institutional 
Linkage Programme is that by collaborating on studies of 
business, economic and management issues, Indian and Canadian 
applied research organizations can play an important role in the 
transition towards a more mature relationship between India and 
Canada. This premise embodies three distinct’ notions. First, It 
seeks to build and nurture enduring relationships between Indian 
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and Canadian organizations. This in turn recognizes that for 
building sustainable linkages, institutes in both the countries must 
have a sense of ownership and partnership in the projects that 
they undertake. Further, both the countries must learn from each 
others’ exneriences about economic, business and management 
issues and how these can be dealt more effectively. in tune with 
this spirit the Programme aims at fostering partnerships between 
institutions on specific areas of concern to both countries. 

Secondly, the crux of much of the research is on applied 
research-one that is practical, timely, lucid and designed to assist 
decision-makers in developing strategies and programmes to meet 
business, management and public policy challenges. What needs 
to'be clearly understood is that the ultimate end of the Programme 
is to provide the necessary intelligence for sound decision-making, 
in both the public and private sectors. 

Thirdly, the other cardinal rationale behind the Programme is 
the notion of building a sustainable relationship between India and 
Canada. Indeed, while the two countries do differ vastly in terms of 
geography, history and ‘institutional structure yet they can learn a 
lot from each other. It is pòrhaps because they are so difference, 
that they have so much to share. 

For instance, both Canada and India share a federal structure. 
With their own respective set of problems and promises. Indeed, 
both can profit by learning from each other's experience. Further, 
as of today, economio relations between both tha countries is just 
about minimal. During the eighties, India's share of total Canadian 
imports remained stagnat at 0.5 per cent, while the Canadian 
share of Indian imports accounted for only three per cent of the 
total. Further, between 1951 and 1989 only 126 Canadian 
collaborations were approved in India, as against a figure of a few 
thousands for most other countries. 

All the above factors point to a huge quarry of unexploited 
potential lying untapped in Indo-Canadian economic interactions 
which is largely because of a lacunae in information about each 
other. The Conference Board of Canada seeks to correct this 
anomaly, by improving the knowledge base in both countries, 
about the other. The dominant underlying motif is that in order to 
improve on the knowledge base and understanding, each country 
first needs to learn more about the other, without which a 
sustained economic intercourse is impossible. 

Against this backdrop it can be well understood that the 
Conference Board is playing a catalytic role in fostering a long- 
term relationship between the two countries, through building and 
strengthening institutional linkages which can withstand the myriad 
Pressures that beleaguer any such incubant endeavour. 

The sheer diversity and ken of each of the projects undertaken 
by the Board would give a fair approximation of their domain of 
interest and the intensity of commitment thereof. 

At a time when the need for independent economic forecasting 
and analysis is acute and paramount, the Board has initiated a 
project in collaboration with the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (NCAER) on “Macroeconomic Modelling for 
Forecasting and Analysis.” The purpose of the project .s to 
enhance the forecasting ability of the NCAER, and seexs to 
include the trade and investment sectors in the existing model and 
integrate the agricultural sub-sector in the main model It endeavours 
to help the NCAER analyse both internal and external economic 
developments in a more systematic and timely fashion. Both the 
public and the private sectors ought to benefit, from NCAER’s 
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forecasts especially with respect to planning for investment, 
business expansion, consumer demands and pricing. 


e 


THE second project is pre-eminent from the viewpoint of a 
impoverished economy like India's, which is undergoing structural 
adjustment. “Impact of Macro Policies on Women” (Centre for 
Women’s Development Studies—The North South institute} is a 
comparative research study whése focus is on examining the role 
and status of women in India and Canada in the context of 
economic transition. It will also focus on investigating the gender 
bias in macroeconomic policies affecting women’s health, work 
status, access to education, and the right to participate in 
decision-making. Indeed, gender sensitization of both government 
and business must remain a principal objective of any institution 
whose ultimate raison d'etre are people. Cross-country studies 
have demonstrated a sad truth that more than not women and 
children get to view the seamier side of economic adjustment. As 
such it remalns the direct responsibility of the State to ensure that 


there Is in place a safety net to catch tha genuine victims of i 


economic restructing. At a time when india is ‘still hesitant on the 
issue of the National Renewal Fund, spotlight on such issues 
could well illuminate the path for our policy-makers. 

The third project deals’ with, ‘The Indian Power Sector to Year 
2000" (Tata Energy Research Institute—Canadian Energy 
Research Institute), which aims’at presenting a plan and tools for 
the development of required additions to India's electric power 
generation capacity through the most cost-effective and 

, environmenitally-friendly means. Indeed, with power cuts and 
thefts being the rule than the exception in India, a study such as 

~ this ought to provide amenu of options to the political leaders at 
both the Central and State leves, as well as to business and 
industry in strategic planning to compete internationally. 


The other project deals with “Managing Change and Innovation” 


(Administrative Staff College of India—The Banff Centre for 


Management) which is based on a case-study approach, in, both 

india and Canada. It seeks to examine the process of managing 

change in three areas: globalization, diversification and technological 

change. This will provide significant results culled from ‘thes 
experiences of some of the leading performers in both the 

countries. From this study, policy-makers would learn how or how ` 
not to manage change in a rapidly changing world. 

Apart from these there are four more projects which are on 
course currently. These deal with comparative fiscal federalism, 
estimating levels of regional economic development in_-india, 
impact of external transfers on regional economics and greenhouse 
gases and the economic initiatives for their reduction. All these 
projects are in varying stages of progress. 

At a time when India is at a crucial juncture in her Variant of 
economic liberalization, the efforts of the Conference Board of 
Canada would serve three major purposes. First and foremost, the 
battle in the realm of ideas In still to be won, which is evident from 
the numerous carping critice of the programme. Indeed, endeavours 
such as these would contribute in a substantial way in winning the 
war of ideas which is crucial to the umimpeded: progress of the 
economic reform programme. Secondly, the efforts of the Board 
would go a long way in augmenting national capacities in 
research, which would in turn contribute towards the building an, 
internationally competitive economy, Such efforts are rars when 
one looks at them purely in terms of ‘the myriad exciting fields that ( 
it seaks to cover and the numerous organizations from all over 
India which are involved in the different projects. Thirdly, if one 
were to look at the huge blank spaces in ‘the map of Indo- 
Canadian relations that remain uncoloured, it wouid be starkly 
eviderit that projects such as these would go a long way In filling 
these. : ‘ 

In brief, the agenda of the Conference Board of Canada holds 
much pfofnise for one and all. It hopes to reap economies of scale 
in the realm’of ideas and development and ought to go a long way 
in contributing to the empowering of India’s economy. j z 
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This,, however, does not mean that a teacher who is 
teaching Marxism has to be a revolutionary or a teacher 
who is teaching religious philosophy has to be a saint. 
Teaching has got an autonomy of its own; a teacher is a 
teacher. The only point | am adding is that ideas, if 
potent enough, can alter one’s everyday life-practice. 
Moreover, teaching, to be frank, is not a business 
engagement between a professional and his client. 
Teaching is primarily a human relationship and this 
means that life is no less important than the printed 


word. . 


` (d) Democratization of Pedagogical Activities 
It is this realization that teaching is primarily a 
‘relationship which, one hopes, should lead a teacher to 
try to alter the existing pedagogical practices that deny 
the autonomy and sujectivity of students. This requires, 
as has already been said, dialogue. This enjoins a 
teacher's willingness to learn from his students. In other 
words, a good teacher must celebrate the idea of a 
relatively democratic, participatory class-room 
environment. This means new thinking on the examination’ 
evaluation system. Although in formal education, as it 


appears, there seems no escape from examination, it is, 
however, not impossible to make it more humane, to 
give relatively more autonomy to students (to-give due 
recognition to what they want to learn or how they want 
to be taught and evaluated) and to make the process of 
evaluation more accountable. This means lot of hard 
work on the part of the teacher. But if he is unwilling to 
do that, he has got no right to expect social prestige from.. 
the wider community. oe 
a 

(e) Primacy of Creativity D 

. Finally, it ought to be realized by\ every teacher that 
he is not a technician, a quiz master, a data bank. He is 
nothing if he loses his creativity, Because it is. his 
creativity along that can retain the autonomy of the class 
room. That is why, in the class room a teacher has to 
come out from the world of books/research papers. With 
his creativity he has to understand the wavelength of his 


`- students, communicate great ideas-in a way that learning 


becomes pleasant and meaningful. His creativityin the 
class room, he must assert, is no-less important than his’ 
other achievements—his position in the academic | 
bureaucracy or his fame as a researcher. His message 
ought to be clear: a university cannot’function solely by a 
handful of international celebrities; it cannot survive 
without honest, dedicated, sincere teachers. a 
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UNION BUDGET 1994-95 |_—~ 


An Approach to destroy Indian Economy 
N. BHATTACHARYYA 


k a he Union Budget for 1994-95 is a cosmetic 
budget. Not that in this Budget excise duty on 

„~ cosmetics has been reduced, rather in this Budget 
the Centre is trying to hide the filth and squalor created 
in the economy during the last 50 years of Congress 
rule. It hardly matters to our benevolent rulers that 
around half the population lives below the poverty line 
while our learned Professor is in a hurry to distribute all 
types of tax concessions and pumping huge amount of 
deficit financing. The Economic Survey of 1993-94 
presented before the Budget clearly brought out that 
both in agriculture and in industry our performance last 
year was miserable, though in 1991 it was promised that 
with the structural reform, globalisation and privatisation 
the situation within the country would change within a 
period of three years and this was his fourth continuous 


goet. 

™™, The glaring result of Rao-Singh reform measures. is 
the Securities scam—a clear and unambiguous 
encouragement to speculation and gambling. Work in the 
fields and in the factories are no longer viable occupations, 
rather amassing wealth by forward trading and options 
dealings are encouraged by the Centre and that is why 
the Prime Minister refused to book the Finance Minister 
as personally responsible for the Securities scam. Let us 
not discuss other VIPs involved in the scam. Let us look 
at how the lotteries are being encouraged by the 
governments throughout the country and ruining 
thousands of families every day. The Foreign Direct 
Investments are there in Pepsi and Coke business. 
Otherwise Foreign Institutional Investors are there in 


huge numbers to acquire blue chips from the share 3 


markets and earn capital gain by speculation. Of course 
the government should provide them concessions on 
Capital Gain Tax. 

( To carry out the order of our international moneylenders 
“and new rules of the GATT, our Finance Minister is in a 
hurry to reduce all types of direct and indirect taxes. The 
per capita per day GNP of the USA is more than $60 
whereas that of India is less than one dollar. Under any 
scientific economic rules a country like India should get 
all the desired encouragements to grow and export but 
under the new globalisation plan India is made to provide 
market for goods from the G-7 countries since their 
industry and business are going through worst recession 
after the 1930s. Japan refused to open its market to the 
USA goods and till today the US could not decide 
whether to retaliate with Super 301 or not. The 1993-94 
Budget reduced taxes on customs and excise by Rs 
3981 crore and the government collected around Rs 
5227 crore less from customs and Rs 2001 crore less 
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from excise duty, thus the country lost around Rs 11,205 
crores from these two important sources of taxation. This 
year proposals in the Budget are as follows: 


Rs 2282 crore 
Rs 106 crore 
Rs 1075 crore 
Rs 1355 crore 
Rs 75 crore 
Rs 600 crore 
Rs 4081 crore 


Customs duty loss: 
Excise duty gain: 
Income Tax loss: 
Corporation Tax loss: 
Expenditure Tax loss: 
New Service Tax gain: 
Net reduction ïn taxes: 


Share of States: 
Loss in 
Gain Excise 
Net loss to States 
Net loss to the Centre 


Rs 625 crore 
Rs 148 crore 
Rs 477 crore 
Rs 3604 crore 


When the States are not even in a position to pay 
even salaries to their employees and are taking loan 
from some private financial institutions for such obligations, 
it is a sheer criminal act not to explore the possibility to 
increase collection of taxes from the beneficiaries of 
privatisation and government deficit financing. The States 
are going to lose Rs 625 crore in Income Tax, which they 
will gain in Excise to Rs 148 crore. This means a total 
loss of Rs 477 crore for the States. 

Though as a teacher of economics Dr Manmohan 
Singh advocates the creating of surplus in revenue 
account, as a Finance Minister he is totally confused 
about the revenue and capital items. For such a 
confused Finance Minister there is no real meaning of 
figures; in 1993-94 he provided for a revenue deficit of 
Rs 17,630 crore but at the end of the year the figure 
went upto Rs 34,058 crore, only an increased gap of 
another Rs 17,000 crore. When he provided for the next 
year’s gap as only Rs 32,888 crore, who is going to 
believe him after last year’s performance. The Finance 
Minister proposes to spend around 50 per cent of his 
non-Plan expenditure on revenue account on only one 
item, that is, on interest payment—Rs 46,000 crore out 
of a total expenditure of Rs 90,749 crore. He may 
dismiss such huge drainage of scarce resources as 
‘legacy of the past’, but can he deny his constructive role 
in such a state of affairs since he played an important 
role having been economic advisor to successive Prime 
Ministers. He is simply not interested in reducing internal 
borrowing and interest obligations. In the 1993-94 
Budget the market borrowing was promised at Rs 32,645 
crore and the revised estimates increase it to Rs 49,491 
crore. In the 1994-95 Budget this is kept at Rs 48,915 
crore, but at the end of the year it may again go up. 
Such huge market borrowing and its interest obligation 
fail to frighten a brave warrior like our Finance Minister; 


et 


ee 


he orders the RBI to print additional paper currency of 
only Rs 6000 crore. Last year he had promised his 
foreign masters that the deficit financing would be kept at 
4.7 per cent of the GDP. Like an adivasi depending on 
last nights left-over food with his foreign exchange 
reserve of $14 billion he immediately increased his 
expenditure; and the deficit financing went up to Rs 9060 
crore, that is, 7.3 per cent of the GDP. The annual rate 
of inflation is going to cross the two-digit mark. The 
elections are to be held in a large number of States in 
this financial year, let us wait and see whether he 
maintains deficit financing within the promised limit! 

The GATT wants to reduce subsidies on foodgrains 
and fertilisers, and no one will protest jf it is kept only for 
the deserving millions and not for the rich and middle 
class, but compulsions of elections will push up the 
‘subsidies. Last year the figures were more than Rs 6000 
crore on each item, one does not know how in an 
election year this can be reduced to Rs 4000 crore each. 
Moreover, the States have to give virtually free of cost 
both electricity and irrigation water to the rich farmers, 
specially to the new group of farmers who are producing 
commercial crops as demanded by the multinationals. 

We are. not going to discuss the defence budget as it 
is treated as a ‘sacred cow’. In the current year there isa 
small increase of Rs 2000 crore over last year’s defence 


budget of Rs 21,000. Duriig*th last-SO" years" We" are 


spending so much money on defence as we are afraid of 
our neighbours like China and Pakistan. We are defivering 
’ beautiful speeches in various summits including G-15 but 
our image in the world is so poor that a small bureaucrat 
like an Assistant Secretary State of USA had the 
courage to abuse us and get VIP treatment. We have an 
External Affairs Minister who cannot be sacked because 
he is sick and a heart patient? Our weakness is exploited 
by the mafia rulers of the world and they force us to kill 
poor Somalis in their own country and at home we are 
fighting to keep a part of our own territory in Jammu and 
Kashmir. We don’t have the guts to throw the intruders 
out permanently—we are mortally afraid of the USA and 
the West. How much time does it take to negotiate with 
the tribals of the north-east, the LTTE in Tamil Nadu and 
disgruntled elements of the J and K? The earlier we 
disband many of our defence units the better it is for the 


country as we have given up all hope of living as an 


independent sovereign country. 

= The Structural Reforms Programme threatens to 
destroy the local capital goods industry and help import 
out-of-date and used machines: at a very high price. 
During the last three years a lot of machines were 
imported at a concessional price so that our own 
producers could not compete due to higher cost of 
imported raw material and high excise duty. Organisations 
like the BHEL, Heavy Engineering Corporation, SAIL, 
TISCO, etc. are made to the suffer due to step-motherly 
attitude of the Centre. After three budgets, the Finance 
Minister suddenly starts shedding crocodile tears for the 
Indian capital goods industry. During the days of Rajiv 
Gandhi, we gave all encouragement to consumer durable 


production and ignored “both capital goods and 
intermediate goods sectors, the same policy continues in 
Rao’s time. Even after the Budget both the steel giants 
have increased the prices of finished steel due to the - 
increase in excise; how does the Finance Minister expect 
our Capital Goods Industry to compete with increased ' 
raw material cost against cheaper capital goods from the 
West as custom duty has been reduced substantially? 

The Congress party is well known for its gimmicks 
Indira Gandhi's Garibi Hatao and Rajiv Gandhi's Bekari 
Hatao are not forgotten by the masses of this country. 
Therefore, Rao’s Rozgar Yojana is treated with the 
disdain that it deserves. This government does not 
bother about the widespread and deep-rooted poverty 
throughout the country. Drinking water even today is a 
luxury to millions of our people. The situation:is so 
pathetic in the rural areas that organisations like the 
People’s War Group and similar bodies are to be banned 
because they raise some uncomfortable questions. Forty 
per cent allocation of Central! Budget to Rural 
Development may sound very impressive but the nexus 
between a corrupt bureaucracy and politician will use the 
allocation for the election expenses of a particulars. 
political party. { 

The Finance Minister wants that the poor meritorious 
students should study professional courses taking loan 
fro the Banks and for that he has given some tax 
concessions. is it known to him, as he was himself the 
Governor of RBI at one time, that a poor man cannot 
enter a bank office as he cannot mortgage anything to 
take a bank loan. Collateral security will be supplied by 
the sons and daughters of business houses who are 
traditionally declared poor people according to Income 
Tax records and these children will enjoy an extra facility. 
Moreover, due to the closure of a large number of public 
higher educational! institutions due to financial crunch, 
and the starting of capitation fee colleges with the 
blessings of the Supreme Court, a very substantial 
portion of poor meritorious students will remain outside 
the gates of institutions of higher learning. Is there any 
scope to repay the old loan or are we in a permanent 
debt-trap as we commit fresh loan only to repay old 
loan? According to the quantum of external debt, only 
two countries have higher commitment than India; they 
are Brazil—$117 billion, and Mexico—$ 102 billion. 

At the Davos meeting of rich men’s club the Prime 
Minister told the developed countries that India will follow 
the ‘Middle Way’. But this is not mixed economy of 
Nehru. During the last three years he has allowed the 
private sector the total freedom to dominate by the law ol 
the jungle. The private sector is so crude and proud of its 
ill-gotten wealth that one of our rich industrialists coulc 
boast that he could substantially reduce the number ol 
workers in his organisation though there are so many 
laws to protect the interest of the workers. This is in line 
with the demand for the enforcement of the exit policy sc 
that cheap and exploited Indian workers can be used as 
slaves by the industrialists in the twentyfirst century. Ou! 
government has handed over the country to the MNCs 
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and as soon as the’ GATT is signed India will be a 


pocounty with 890 millions and huge natural resources to 


be freely exploited by the foreigners as they ‘did during 
the British colonial days. Our trade unions are already 
moribund. Some new rays of hope are seen here and 
there. For example, the workers of the Konoria Jute Mill 
in Calcutta have proved that they can fight even for a 
limited period both against a Left Front Government and 
its friend, the owner, who is a small-time speculator. the 
Narasimha Rao Government has announced the sale of 
the shares of the public-sector undertakings and thereby 
collected crores of rupees selling them very cheap. 
Instead- of using this money to expand further the old 
and new public sector units, the government is using this 
money to cover revenue deficit in its budget. The 
government announced the setting-up of a National 
Renewal Fund to train retrenched workers so that they 





BAJPAI: Indo-US Enigma 
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r. sextants to guide them through, with distinct 


i. 


possibilities that both in Central Asia and in that area 
which India has too long kept distant from, the Asia- 
Pacific region, our interests could overlap; and if both 
sides were to look afresh at science and technology 
matters, we could move ahead faster than through any 
conceivable alternative. 

All cooperation can, obviously, only take place within 
a framework of mutual benefit. If we continue to be 
inhibited by those who dub mutuality in the American 
case as selling out to America, meaning in effect that 
there should be no cooperation or that benefits should 
be one-sided, then of course nothing can come of Indo- 
American interaction. But there is nothing demeaning 
about serving one’s own interest just because one also 
happens in that process to benefit the other partner. 
Without being bumptious about it, we should not shy 
away from aiming to bé a strong country; that, in the long 
‘run, is the surest basis for stability in our region. If we 
are Weak, shorter-sighted powers will seek to destabilise 
us. That cannot fit into America’s interests in tomorrow's 
world despite what many Indians fear. Pakistan has 
openly served American purposes and is still seen as 
useful: that it has acted for America essentially when it 
finds America ready ito strengthen it, and that it harbours 
as much anti-Americanism as can ever be found here, 
does not seem to bother Washington. The point is that 
América—or China, or I|ran—see no good reason to give 
up Pakistan's usefulness; that plus America’s efforts to 
establish both the agenda and the norms of international 
interactions will continue to create problems for us. But if 
we proceed with realism arid self-confidence, there can 
be positive contents to the relationship—no “absolutes” 
but also not differences only: “The test of a first-rate 
intelligence is the ability to hold two opposite ideas in the 
mind at the same time without losing the ability to 
function.” We Indians used to excel at Scott Fitzgerald's 
test; we must renew our expertise. E 
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may get new jobs, but there is no visible progress in that 
direction, even the available fund is not sufficient to pay 


. a golden handshake. 


Both the BJP and the Congress-i have welcomed the 
economic policies of globalisation and privatisation, but 
the parent body of the BJP, that is, the RSS, has been 
raising feeble protests in the form of the campaign for 
Swadeshi On the GATT issue, the BJP has joined in the 
protest drive because after the November election result 
it has to raise slogans other than Ram Janmabhoomi or 
Babri Masjid. Common people from Nagaland to Gandhi 
Nagar, from Srinagar to Kanyakumari are very much 
agitated on the new GATT, Narmada Bachao and many 
other issues of national importance. They are in search 
of an altenative leadership that will throw away the 
corrupt and stinking big business-politicians-and- 
bureaucrats nexus. The starving and deprived millions 
are in no mood to listen to tall promises. Instead of 
quoting from Iqbal or Tagore and making them 
uncomfortable even in their graves, our Finance Minister 
should sing songs in praise of the international 
moneylenders. It is they who may protect him with cosy 
jobs if he is made unemployed by the vagaries of politics 
in this country. i: | 
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LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES | ney: 


Cruise Missile As Deterrence? 


my 


9B he Indian public is not quite unfamiliar with Washington's 

conservative think-tank, the Heritage Foundation. Its new 

™ world strategy includes the gunning down of India. Now it 
has come out with a new idea of creating conventional military 
technology to deter the nuclear proliferation all around, 

Those sitting far away may not have any idea how much these 
Heritage “experts” influence the Washington policy-makers. Even 
many Clintonite “liberal” imperialists go along with the Heritage 
line of action to deal with their problems. 


What has provoked the recent brainwave of Seth Cropsey, i 


Director ‘of Asian Studies Center at Heritage Foundation and 
former Pentagon official under Reagan and Bush, is the Korean 
atomic stand-off. The failure of Clinton to silence even such “an 
economic cripple” like North Korea has raised serious questions 
among the American nuclear “experts”. Broadly, there are three 
categories among the policy-makers and influence-pedlars in 
Washington on the nuclear issue, according to Cropsey in his 


(1) Followers of the current policy which uncertainly presumes 


kK writing in Foreign Affairs: 


} 


L 


that America will extend its nuclear arsenal or umbrella to regional 
allies and retaliate in kind against any nuclear attack. 

{2) Those who want to withdraw such a nuclear protection and 
ignore the dangers of regional nuclear conflicts as being of limited 
strategic interest. 

(3) The third category wants to deter the nuclear aggressor 
through America’s new conventional technologies. 

Heritage Foundation’s expert relies now mainly on the third 
option which does not sound so dangerous but one has to go into 
the details to size up the horror hidden behind such an option. The 
arguments for such an option are like this: the US must shift its 
policy focus from non-proliferation to deterring the proliferation, or, 
if necessary, “punishing a lesser nation's use of nuciear weapons". 
The US shouid not use the nuclear force to punish them but use 
the new conventional weapons for this purpose. America’s 
formidable nuclear arsenal would be poor deterrent “against the 
often dictatorial regimes of lesser nations” for three reasons: 

First is the unwillingness to use them; secondly, dictators of 
lesser nations have not worried about sactificing the lives of their 
own citizens, so the US doctrine of proportionate response to their 
nuclear attack on American bases or arms depots would provide 
only a slender defence (destruction of civilian centres is not ruled 

~out, though); finally, a nuclear attack on America or one of its allies 
must not cause the US to subvert the very aim of its broader 
policy—to prevent the nuclear threshold to be crossed and still 
retaining supremacy of its own nuclear stockpile. 

Then, what to do? 

A conventional response—one stil! capable of delivering 
devastating “punishment"—would be necessary. At the same time 
the United States is not advised to give up the option of nuclear 
attack entirely. The US Cruise Missile System contains many of 
the essential elements that can provide conventional deterrence 
against a nuclear threat. Launched at a distance of several 
hundred miles from an enemy's border, conventionally armed 
cruise millies are extremely accurate and wilt become more so in 
the near future. This accuracy allows it to be aimed at an 
adversary’s ammunition bunkers, petroleum storage facilities and 
repair shops without the unnecessary waste and effort of 
developing an entire base. The US in the post-Cold-War world will 
not need to beg for bases in foreign lands but can remain a mobile 
sea-borne omnipresent power, harmed with thousands of 
sophisticated cruise missiles. 


BATUK VORA 


The current deterrence approach of the Clinton Administration 
is not considered sufficient by the Pentagon hawks. They say that 
the ofd US approach of providing nuclear deterrence to its allies is 
no more valid. The only way is to perfect the high technology of 
conventional weapons—special operations forces and earth 
penetrating missiles to destroy subterranean facilities. Pre-emptive 
military strikes should not be ruled out, assert these hawks, Since 
Reagan days, the US had adopted a policy of seeking out and 
destroying terrorists in advance of an attack. But they complain 
that this policy was never carried out. 

Former US President Bush had proposed the spending of $6.3 
billion for research to develop such a system. Now this figure is 
slashed to $3 billion. The programme, however, is only a fragment 
of a shield that is not going to assure an American ally perfect 
protection against nuclear attack by some "rogue state” So, they 
advocate a perfect theatre Defence plan. Because, they imagine, 
the possibility of a direct attack on the US will grow as more 
nations, following iraq and North Korea, are able to field the most 
effective means of delivering unconventional weapons: rockets 
and submarines. 

Cropsey brings India also into the picture. “Thanks to exporters 
like China and North Korea, the membership in intermediate range 
ballistic missile (IRBM) club is less and less exclusive. India, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Iran and even 
Afghanistan can now launch IRBMs or are on the threshold of 
doing so,” he wrote. 

. The House Select Intelligence Committee has been recently 
told by the Director of the CIA, James Woolsey, that 20 states will 
possess IRBM capability by the end of this decade. Putting IRBMs 
aboard submarines is not an easy technical feat. But building or 
buying submarines, especially cheap and quiet, diesel or electric 
submarines, is not difficult. Besides the US, 15 other nations are 
manufacturing such submarines. 

These hawks need a lot of imagination and war hysteria to 
create the phantoms of adversaries in the sea and air around the 
globe. Cruise missile attack could decimate the ‘enemy’s” military 
establishment. Once multiplied it can become something like a 
worldwide horror. A thousand conventionally armed missiles could 
become effective in destroying all what the “enemy” has. Such a 
response would equal in devastation to the 60,000 sorties carried 
out by the coalition forces against Iraq during the Gulf war. The 
excuse of deterrence can be twisted to fit a strategy of aggression 
with the same type of imagination, experience shows. 

With about 2300 cruise missiles already in its current inventory, 
the US is at least five years fram fielding such an extensive 
system. The US mulitary planners wilt need to know not only the 
exact position of the key installations to be targeted, but what is 
happening inside each of them and possibly when. Without such 
an intelligence such weaponry would be like an ornament. Large 
airplanes that can fire missiles at a relatively safe distance from 
the enemy's border would provide immediate deterrence, they 
calculate. Ships, however, would remain the cheapest and most 
flexible means to move two or three salvos of a thousand cruise 
missiles each on striking distance of any enemy on the face of the 
earth. 

Twentythree cruise missiles launched at Saddam Hussain's 
intelligence facility last June merely equalled the price of a single 
manned bomber, approximately $2 million cost of the expensive 
cruise missile needs to be reduced. America has huge bureaucratic 
interest in preserving such a stockpile. Pentagon has already 
stockpiled about 1000 Patriot missiles. Mass production of cruise 
missiles is likely to follow. 
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BANDYoPaADHYaAY : Economic Reforms 
(Continued from page 4) 


We have been cautioned that airing these points Joudly 
would create road-blocks to the process of liberalisation 
in India. Dr Ashok Ganguly in his excellent Foundation 
Day Lecture at the Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta, in December 1993 said: “These are sending 
wrong signals both within the country and abroad”. | am 
fully in agreement with him not to spread any wrong 
message and not to shout from the house-top any 
uninformed criticism. But | cannot agree with him on the 
point that an informed debate in a democracy on a 
package of policies which affects the lives of the millions 
of this country could be construed as a wrong signal or a 
road-block on the path of liberalisation. There is nothing 
so divinely deterministic in the set of conditionalities of 
the short-term stabilisation programme of the IMF and 
the mid-term Structural Adjustment Loan of the World 
Bank that a fair debate on these issues would wrought 
havoc in the process of restructuring. There is no case 
for the suspension cœ our judgement for having accepted 
under certain pressing situations some terms and 
conditions of the Bretton Wood twins for reshaping our 
economy. 

t is very difficult to get an objective and fair 
quantitative assessment of the impact of the whole 
package of programme which goes under the generic 
name of liberalisation. | just read a recent report of the 
[LO-Asian Regional Team for Employment Promotion 
entitled India: Employment, Poverty and Economic 
Policies, December 1993. | would just mention some of 
its main findings. The findings are that both under- 
employment and open employment had increased since 
the adoption of the new package of policies from mid- 
1991, that there had been a fall in real wages for casual 
labour in both urban and rural. areas, and that the 
incidence of poverty had increased both in urban and 
rural areas, one of the major contributory factors being 
the steep increase in food prices by over 45 per cent in 
three years between 1989-90 and 1992-93. It concludes 
“stabilisation, therefore, has meant a few steps backwards 
as far as employment generation and poverty alleviation 
is concerned”. 

Economic policies of the sixties and seventies required 
change in the altered global economic scenario. Hence, 
changes have been initiated. But we should be practical 
and flexible enough to make any mid-course correction if 
required to ensure the Directive Principles of State Policy 
are adhered to and implemented. | was highly inspired 


by the stirring speech of our Prime Minister, Narasimha 
Rao recently at Davos. He conceded that “we live in a 
world dominated by Western ideas” which he says “may 
not necessarily have deeper insight in all cases, but 
many of them have succeeded—by their arms in the, 
past and by technology in the present”. Hence, “we have’ 
to adopt or adapt to the technologies as well as all that is 
wise and humane in the West. Yet, while doing so, we 
have to be securely anchored in our own tradition which 
is equally incisive and much more relevant to our 
situation”. The most telling point about India’s road to 
economic well-being came from the Prime Minister’s 
impromptu intervention that every country has to find its 
own model of development “since we cannot have any 
readymade formula for economic development. 
Readymade prescriptions coming from thousands of 
miles cannot be accepted.” He sternly warned many 
governments which are accepting the new package of 
liberalisation either under the TINA (There Is No 
Alternative) syndrome or otherwise, about its serious 
adverse effect. He said: “In newfound enthusiasm for 
change, governments should not go overhead and 
plunge large chunks of their people into mass misery, y 
they have no right to do so.” í 

National interest, circumspection, caution and care 
should guide us in initiating and implementing the new 
package. After all, the so-called new package contains 
nothing new theoretically. These are all century-old neo- 
classical prescriptions which were often found wanting in 
many respects which led to the movement in the other 
direction. Both its strong points and weaknesses are 
well-known and well-documented. 

The MNCs coming into India would, obviously, pose a 
threat to many Indian companies. To survive the Indian 
companies would have to do what the MNCs do. Their 
management practices have to change, their products 
have to be competitive in quality and in price with that of 
the MNCs and new: technology has to be assimilated. 
And if in this process some of them become as good as 
the MNCs, why should not they themselves become 
MNCs fanning out across the national frontier to the 
wider world. That is how the threat might be converted~ 
into an opportunity. Arguing on these lines Dr C.K., 
Prahalad predicts that by the end of the century there” 
would be at least 50 MNCs of Indian origin operating in 
the world. Of course, it would not be a cakewalk. Many 
would fall by the wayside. But | am confident that our 
alumni would face the challenge, overcome the threat 
and carry both trade and flag across the continents. 


ne a RP SE EE EE SE A SS SEES 


Hussain: Capping N-Programme 
(Continued from page 6) 


Minister of Pakistan Occupied Kashmir, Sardar Qayyum, 
for instance, has publicly stated that were the US able to 
get India to concede the Kashmiris their right of self- 
determination, Pakistan could then look at such -a 
proposal on the nuclear issue emanating from Washington 
with seriousness. 


As things now stand, Pakistan is being asked to give 
up its only real deterrent against India, accept India as 
the only nuclear power in South Asia and agree to an 
American nuclear policy that would deny even-handedness 
on the nuclear issue in South Asia. 

The Pakistani policy-makers could argue that this is 
the way of winning American goodwill, but this is too high 
a price to pay and American goodwill is temporary and 
without substance if it is not backed by policies or 
assistance that strengthen Pakistan’s national security. E 
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Summary of the 
Alternative Economic Survey 1993-94 


of fiscal restraint and structural adjustment, the 
unprecedented ‘crisis’ of early 1991 has been overcome. 
The ‘crisis’ is said to have manifested itself in a steep fall in our 
foreign exchange reserves and a huge fiscal deficit followed on the 
heels of an above-average rate of growth of the GDP, agriculture 
and industry during the 1980s. The present claims of weathering 
the crisis, are accompanied, on the contrary, by an utterly dismal 
performance of the major real indicators over the last three years. 
The GDP growth average of 2.9 per cent with the lead belong to 
the non-goods providing sectors: agricultural growth mere 0.4 per 
cent (in the face of population growth of 2.1 per cent), industrial 
growth 0.8 per cent, growth of manufacturing a meagre 0.7 per 
cent. 
The official Economic Survey fails to highlight the real state of 


E tis claimed in the official circles that by means of a policy 


-ihe economy—serious setback on the employment front, overgrowth 


and disfunctions of the financial sector, malfunctioning of the share 


market, two digit growth in the index of wholesale prices and cost 


`" of living indices. Instead, there is a loud gloating over a large 
accumulation of unearned, borrowed and floating foreign exchange 
reserves. The huge fiscal deficit of nearly Rs 55,000 crores must 
be seen in the light of the decline in the gross savings rate from 
23.1 per cent of the GDP in 1991-92 to 22.3 per cent in 1992-93. 
Little wonder, the rate of capital formation too has come down, its 
pinch is felt particularly severely by capital goods infrastructure 
and agriculture. The official Economic Survey is maintaining 
silence on how the living conditions of the people are deteriorating. 
The conditions of labour and employment, environment, tribals, 
women, rural poor and other weaker sections of society are not 
dealt within the official Survey. Similarly, the emerging mess on 
the macro economic front, namely, financial sector, power, 
external trade, governance of corporate sector, etc. is totally 
naglected in the official Survey. These neglected aspects have 
been systematically and objectively highlighted in the Alternative 
Economic Survey. 

During 1993-94, the favourable turn in the balance of payments 
has been due to three reasons—a substantial growth in exports, 


= compression in imports despite liberalisation of imports, and large 


-~ inflow of external capital especialy since October 1993. The 
biggest chunk of foreign capital inflow has been by way of portfolio 
investment funds by Foreign Institutional Investors (Fils). But this 
inflow has two grave dangers. First, a large segment of these 
funds are aimed at capturing the equity of highly profitable public 
sector enterprises and, secondly, these funds can move out as 
quickly as they come in. 

Since 1991, the Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) has registered 
a rapid growth, The USA dominates the FDI scene in terms of 
number of proposals and volume of investments, followed by 
Switzerland. A sectorwise analysis of the FDI shows that power, 
oil refineries and food processing account for over 53 per cent of 
the total investment proposals. inviting Transnational Corporations 
(TNCs) in areas where India has indigenous capabilities like oil 
and power will hamper self-reliance. The Government of India has 
already guaranteed a 16 per cent rate of return in stable dollar 













This is the summary of the Alternative Economic 
Survey brought out by the Public Interest Research 
Group, Delhi. Details about the full text of the 
publication is given on page 14 of this issue of 
Mainstream. 


terms to the TNCs on their massively inflated capital investment in 
power projects, while the internal rate of return is less than 6 per 
cent in most Western countries. With the guarantee of high and 
safe returns in forelgn exchange, the government has opened 
flood gates for inflated imports and closed the possibility of buying 
capital equipment within the country. Thus, the government is 
playing a cruel role in killing the Indian capital goods sector to help 
the recession ridden industries of the developed countries. While 
the bigger investment intentions by the MNCs, approved by the 
government, may take a long time to fructify, the TNCs, such as 
McDonalds, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Kellog and Pepsi would 
quickly materialise and recover their whole investment in a period 
of three to four years. Such technologies as for making potato 
wafers or screw driver technology like assembly of Zen Car and 
1BM computers will not make any contribution towards building the 
technological and scientific capabilities of the country 

The most disturbing aspect of the economic reforms continues 
to be the growing size of external debt of India. Total external debt 
is now estimated to be $90 billion. At $90 billion and Rs 32 per 
dollar. the total external debt of India would amount to around Rs 
2,88,000 crore. The repayments burden upon the country is also 
increasing. According to the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 
estimates, the total repayment of principal and interest on external 
borrowing in 1995-96 will be more than $10 billion. The figures will 
be even higher in 1996-97 when repayments are likely to peak. 

Agricultural growth in the post-reforms period is none too 
encouraging, despite an unprecedented row of good monsoons. 
The CSO recorded a growth of only one per cent per annum 
between 1990-91 and 1992-93 and the latest indicators suggest 
that the growth for 1993-94 would not be any better. Continued 
regional concentration of growth in output and marketed surplus in 
a situation of sharp regional disparities continues to be a disturbing 
feature of Indian agriculture in the 1990s. What should cause 
further concern is that growth in output is accompanied by further 
degradation of land due to excessive dependence on chemical 
fertilisers and pesticides. Coupled with this is the fact that public 
investments in agriculture continue to show a downward trend 
during the 1990s which has also adversely affected private 
investments. The central thrust of policies in the liberalised regime 
has been on removal of fertiliser subsidies which was followed by 
populist compensatory measures like raise in procurement prices 
This has been used to give some deadiy blows to the PDS by 
raising the prices of essential cereals to unaffordable levels. It is, 
however, not being remembered that every one rupee cut in 
fertiliser subsidy bill would require almost a ten rupee transfer to 
farmers. And with food subsidies being cut at the same time, the 
burden is being passed on to the consumers, particularly the poor. 
With the pricess of food rising faster than the overall price indices, 
the ill-thoughtout measures like removal and misdirection of 
subsidies have hurt the poorer where it hurts them most. The 
beliéf, almost bordering on dogma, that subsidies are necessarily 
bad ignores historical and contemporary examples of some of the 
most agriculturally successful nations. 

True, prices in Indian economy have not gone berserk like 
those in Latin America, but the post-reform continued two digit 
inflation has been basically an outcome of good monsoons and 
has weakened both the macro and micro food security The 
manipulated picture of moderate inflation hides the reality that the 
different sections of society have experienced unequal distress 
because of differentials in consumption patterns and income. 
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Thus, for example, inflation rates for the first two years of reform 
were highest for agricultural labourers. It is to be noted that the 
contribution to inflation in these years came largely from food 
articles. Real wages in agriculture and informa! sectors did not 
increase significantly. Within the organised sector too, incomes of 
those at the tail-end of the spectrum such as the workers in coal 
mines, cotton textile mills, etc. remained constant. In this post- 
reform period, many workers in the organised sector were eased 
out and forced to take to self-employment or casual work thanks to 
a general industrial recession. The urban poor, largely comprising 
construction workers, casual labour and self-employed and their 
counterparts in rural and tribal areas who spend mainly on food, 
have been among the worst victims of restructured economy as 
their incomes did not increase. To cap it all, revision of the PDS 
prices in the last three years have been quite callous. The price of 
wheat increased by 72 per cent and that of rice by 86 per cent. 
The situation was worsened by the latest increase in the PDS 
issue prices which catalysed a sudden spurt in wheat prices in the 
open market, giving a huge windfall to traders and hoarders. 

The World Bank/IMF sponsored structural adjustment directing 
the government to reduce fiscal deficit which has failed owing to 
continued profligacy and mismanagement has started to show its 
impact on social welfare spending, like education, health, etc. The 
major thrust of the present educational policy is towards 
encouragement of privatisation of education with the help of tax 
incentives to indusi y. While institutions of higher education are 
being increasingly pressurised to raise resources from industry, 
mass education, whether at schoo! or in ‘non-formal mode, 
continues to suffer because of inadequate public spending. 
Attainment of ‘Education for All’, notwithstanding the rhetoric, has 
become even more distant in the light of the disabling poverty of 
atleast two-fifth of the population. These new policies of the 
government are bound to further sharpen the existing inequities in 
society making entry of the poor even more restricted. Moreover, 
the present accent on recovery of public cost of education would 
severely delimit the already uninspiring ratio of skilled manpower 
in India. The ratification of the GATT Agreement will complete the 
process of de-skilling India at a time when the government is 
talking about making the economy globally competitive. 

The goal of ‘Health for All’ by AD 2000 also seems like a 
distant dream The Eighth Plan deals with the current health status 
in a cavalier manner, boasting of ‘spectacular success’ over small 
pox and plague (controlled by the seventies), and neglects to 
mention that malaria and cholera, are on the rise, and TB remains 
the major killer disease of the Indian people with an estimated 50 
per cent of the population infected with the bacillus. The health 
sector has suffered due to ‘restructuring’ of the economy away 
from priority areas, encouraging the private sector and burdening 
the poor with ‘user fees’ in public hospitais. 

The continued exclusion of the living and working conditions of 
women from the official Economic Survey is noted with grave 
concern. The large numbers of women in the informal sectors of 
the economy (the backbone of the formal economy) struggle hard 
to make ends meet amidst grinding poverty. It is these countless 
women who are conspicuous by their absence in official portrayal 
of the economy. Nor have the last two years’ budgets made any 
cheering promises to these women workers except by ‘cheapened 
cosmetics’ who earn less as ‘producers’ and spend more as 
‘consumers’ under the impact of soaring prices. The prospects for 
them do not inspire enthusiasm as the architects of liberalisation 
have even stopped talking the language of poverty ‘elimination’—the 
current cosmetic concern is confined to the softer option of its 
‘alleviation’. The fact that the paragraph on ‘Development of 
Women’, included in the official Survey of 1992-93, has disappeared 
from the latest official Survey is a further indicator of women’s 
exclusion. 

That the standard of living for the poorest of the poor—average 


tribal, artisans, women, agricultural labourers—worsened in the 
post-independence years is bad enough. But the deterioration that 
has set in as a result of the renewed and redoubled love for ‘free’ - 
markets. has been disconcertingly dramatic. For example, in the 
tribal areas in north-west Maharashtra, eastern Gujarat, western 
Madhya Pradesh, and south Rajasthan, the number of tribals 
seasonally migrating to nearby areas has increased two-fold in the 
past three years. The fact that in the previous two years migration 
of marginal tribal farmers under bondage or semi-bondage 
conditions increased by 15 per cent from remote talukas of Thane 
district in Maharashtra are disturbing indicators. So also the news 
of the death of nearly 500 children in the Melaghat region of 
Amravati district in Maharashtra between July and September 
1993, reflects the vulnerability of the tribal poor to the vagaries of 
free-market driven policies. It is noteworthy that in this case the 
incidence of death was also directly linked to the refusal by the 
government, to pay higher price for a nutrition supplement 
supplied by the Maharashtra State Cooperative Federation for 
distribution to children under six years and pregnant and lactating 
women. Starvation and malnutrition deaths and suicides in remote 
and not-so-remote areas are almost becoming a daily occurrence. 
The now fairly well-investigated suicide deaths of handloom 
weavers in AP and their miserable conditions in other parts of the i 
country directly resulting from the myopic policies of liberalisation: 
have unfortunately failed to stir our decision-makers. i 

The year 1993-94 saw a whole range of industrial controls 
being dismantled to woo the private (domestic and foreign) sector 
and to step up exports for servicing the alarmingly high external 
debt. The intensification of ecological damage, cautioned in last 
year's Alternative Economic Survey, is not difficult to see. In one 
stroke, 144 items and sub-items were slashed from the negative 
list of exports, restrictions on an entire range of plant and animal 
species were removed or severely restricted under the pretext of 
removing red tape. At a time when the marine catch along India’s 
coast is stagnant and when fisherfolk all over the country are 
reeling under the effects of modern trawling operations, sharp rise 
in investments in marine fishing and fish processing between 
4992-93 and 1993-94 can only spell further ruin—as many as 56, 
100 per cent export-oriented projects were cleared. The year 
brought news of import of cowdung from Holland euphemistically 
termed ‘Environdung’'—organic manure. At the same time the 
proposal of Ciba Geigy, for the manufacture of ‘Monocrotophos'—a 
highly hazardous pesticide banned or restricted in many countries 
was granted approval. Ecologically sensitive areas like the Great 
Nicobar Island, Bhitarkanika Sanctuary in Orissa and many others 
are on the threshold of being sacrificed at the altar of free market 
economy. Consequences of the current consumerism wave, 
fuelled by a not-so-coincidental expansion of electronic media, for 
the environment could well be frightening. 

There is no doubt that the policies now being aggressively 
pursued are going to favour the already endowed groups like trawler 
owners, big farmers, the foreign and domestic capitalist, and the 
large upper-middle and middle class consumers. While the 
prophesies appear to be coming true, what is also becoming clear 
is that the urban and rural poor, will not take things lying down. 
The growing strength of resistance by the marginalised sections-- 
women, tribals, agricultural labourers, lowest paid workers in the 
organised sector—to stall the rapid advance of globalised economy 
from further eroding their survival base is an indication of the current 
mood. Thus, the year witnessed traditional fisherfolk bringing to a 
halt all fishing activity in the country on February 4, 1994. Cargill in 
a face-saving action abandoned its Kandla salt project; farmers in 
a bid to assert their freedom to grow, save and multiply seeds 
pulled down Cargill's seeds research centre at Bellary in July 1993. 
The cross-sectoral countrywide mass protests to stall the ratificatior 
of the anti-people GATT Agreements by the government in mid- 
April, provide a hope that all is not lost. i 
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SURENDRA MOHAN: Opposition Platform 
i ; (Continued from page 3) 


N backwards that Advani embarked on his.rath yatra, and 
brought Rajiv Gandhi’ and Chandrashekhar together. 
Lohia’s ardént commitment to communal ' 
abhorrent to the BJP; nor did the Congress-l, under the 
leadership of Indira.Gandhi and Rajiv. Gandhi, shy away 
frorn using the communal card. There was competition 
between it and the forces of communalism which were 

_perverting the highest traditions of Hindutva. 

It need not be forgotten that if the non-Congress-| 
Government led by V.P. Singh had been ousted, the BJP 
was responsible for it. These same elements had been 


accused by Socialist leaders like Madhu Limaye and- 


_Karpoori Thakur of rocking the boat of the Morarji Desai- 


led Goverriment. If hatred stalked the land and Bombay. 


and Surat bathed in blood in: 1992-93, the machinations 
of the BJP and its close allies were as much responsible 


jas ‘the State Governments’ of the-. Congress-|_ in- 


‘Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


-4 


“the forces of communal hatred can, only sow seeds of . 


further blood-batls. Nor is it to be overlooked that there 
are entrenched vested interests in several parties in the 
Opposition which. have- been converted to the Swadeshi 
only recently; and_no one is sure that their conversion is 
genuine. Since ‘there are- basic differences among the 
Opposition partiés on almost all the issues concerning 
secularism and nationalism, the consolidation to be 
forged with them can only: be an eye-wash. 

- Even among the elefħents wi are basically secular, 


amity’ is- 


Tt is obvious that any alliance or common front with ` 


there are some make-shift alliances such as the one the 
Janata Dal, the SJP and Ajit Singh group attempted in 
September last year, but these do not fast. There are 
always strong subjective factors and clashes of ambitions 
which intervene to upset the success of such attempts. 
The recent defections from the Janata Dal in UP which 
are credited to the active involvement of the Chief 
Minister would also show how difficult even such 
experiments become. However, of all those who have 
been in the centrist parties and who today are in the 
Janata Dal, the Socialist Party and the Samajwadi 
Janata Party could claim closer affinity, though some of 
them who are still opposed to social equality and positive 
discrimination in favour of the poor, should revise their 
attitude. 

That is, in an anti-Dunkel agitation, or for the purpose 
of anticipating political configuration at the election time, 
the policy to. include the BJP would be self-defeating and 
could disturb the unity in the secular Opposition. 
However, the Left Parties and the Janata Dal could 
certainly work together to defeat the Dunkel lobby. They 
certainly must do it. No pusillanimity should be allowed 
here; and, the combined strength of secular Opposition 
parties must be’ pooled to build a massive agitation on 

' Dunkel. Any other, strategy which allows the gains made 
during the-November elections in North India in combating 
communalism and the four-year long quest for social 
justice under V.P.-Singh’s leadership, will only confuse 
the forces of secularism, social justice and socialism, 


- without making any dent on the Dunkel issue. E 
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' MADHU UMANE? Globalisation 
(Continued from page 5) 


from eiu goods in a manner as would add to 
pollution.. * 
This is the world we live in. ` The collapse of the Soviet 
“Union and. the Warsaw Pact have created a situation 
where . ignoring the noble principles, doctrinés and 
theories of the World Leader (that is, the USA) is fraught 
with the greatest danger. | confess that both the ecstasy 
of those who thapsodise globalisation and: free market 
‘and the lamentations of those who mourn the loss of 
economic sovereignty leave me cold. 


m 


Those who are euphoric over ‘globalisation will realise | 


that nothing has changed as far as the Indian bureaucracy 
and the army of inspectors is concerned. The indigenous 
industry, used to’ a. sheltered market for over four 
decades, will be rudely: jolted and will end up. as 
` auxiliaries “of the “Trans: nationals. Some, ‘seeing. the 


writting on- the, wai “have. already made Settlements on 


? 


~ “good terms”. *Othergiwill follow, suit. 
i Private sector is not free ‘from blemish. ‘The’ owners 


neglected efficiency, and never tried to lower costs. They, _. 
looted . théteonsumers, concentrated ¢ on n lobbying: noton. ~. 


i of wi Ve 


waka ag, 
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industrial innovation. 

For those who lament, self-introspection is out of the 
question. They love to wallow in self-pity: Why do they 
ridicule our private sector pygmies? Did we not cripple 
them .fof 30 years by restricting their productive 
capacities? Did we not view with suspicion the growth in 
the assets:and turnover of big business companies? We 
discouraged work ethos and efficiency among workers. 


Was not enhanced profitability a.sin? Was not the 


productivity-linked wage hikes a blasphemy? We throttled 
the: private sector on the ground of principle, and we 
allowed the greed and corruption of managers and 


= employees to destroy the public sector and nationalised 


credit institutions. 
We hoped that the public sector would succeed 
despite the total lack of public spirit and enterprise and 


. excess of red-tape and bureaucratism. | am afraid our 


people are sold on-consumerism. Even those who 
cannot afford the price, will purchase these goods at the 
‘cost of essentials. In brief, while the supporters of 
¿Dunkel are naive and gullible, many of its‘opponents are 
hypocrites. E 


Sa. (Courtesy: The Economic Times) 
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. POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Arms Salesmanship 





W he USA has a whole battery of Think Tanks with enormous amount of materials at their 
em disposal. And these Think Tanks are supposed to help in the moulding of public opinion 
and government policies. 

And yet when it comes to the actual application of policies, the Clinton Administration has 
been displaying an amazing lack of coherent thinking and mature understanding of the impact 
of its policies on the world abroad. it has hardly covered itself with glory in Somalia nor has 
Bosnia added a feather in its cap. The mishandling of North Korea brings it no kudos: one 
hardly detects a sustainable policy approach towards China. In the ugly trade war with Japan, 
the honours have certainly not been collected by Washington, and Prime Minister Hosokawa’s 
downfall does not necessarily promise an upturn for President Clinton's Japanese policy, if he 
has one at all. 

in this rather messy background, Deputy Secretary Strobe Talbott’s Indo-Pak safari last 
week has been a rather pedestrian exercise -without an indication of any fresh thinking on 
South Asia. Granted that he was far more cautious and sophisticated than his impulsive Under 
Secretary, Talbott's visit has been no path-breaking achievement. Strobe Talbott came. saw 
but hardly ‘conquered. ; 

in New Delhi, he tried bravely to assure that Washington intends “to cultivate good relations 
with India for the sake of that relationship and to do the same with Pakistan”. In other words, 
New Delhi should not be concerned about what Washington would be doing with Islamabad. 
Consequently, it is no business of India to bother about what the USA would be giving or 
denying to Pakistan: that should be treated as a bilateral issue between two countries, just as 
Pakistan should treat any Indo-US deal as of no consequence for itself. On paper this sounds 
good logic, but it is really naive indeed. One is reminded of the response from the Indian side 
when in the fifties the US-Pak military alliance was signed and Jawaharlal Nehru protested to 
President Eisenhower for having brought the Cold War hazards to this part of the world. The 
US response was that the military aid to Pakistan at that time was meant to help Pakistan fight 
the Communist threat, that was the Soviet Union, and not its neighbour, India. To which came 
Krishna Menon's memorable response that he had not come across a gun which fired only in 
one direction, and that every accretion of arms to Pakistan would be a matter of concern for 
India. This time even such an alibi ts not available to justify the US supply of military hardware 
to Pakistan. 

The strategic importance of Pakistan in the Pentagon's future projections in Central Asia, 
and the Persian Gulf zone has hardly gone down even after the end of the Cold War. The 
crescent of potential turbulence that stretches from Sinkiang to Iran calls for an American 
foothold in this region, and that is precisely what Pakistan alone can provide And within 
Pakistan, it is the military junta which in Washington's perception provides both stability and 
reliability. The offer to release a fresh fleet of F-16 along with other equipment to upgrade the 
Pak Air Force serves the double purpose of placating America's most trusted and durable 
element within Pakistan and also strengthening a very important watchtower for the US 
strategy in this important region. 

During Talbott’s talks in New Delhi, there was a feeling that the ingenious formula offering 
F-16 in exchange of Islamabad agreeing to cap its nuclear weapons programme, would be a 
non-starter as no government in Pakistan would agree to give up its nuclear weapons 
programme. However, after Talbot's Islamabad talks—which he described as a “total 
success'—it is becoming clear that what the Clinton Administration is immediately concerned 
with is the disposaf of the F-16 fleet along with other lethal items for the Pak Air Force, for 
which the one-time waiver of the Presser Amendment is being pressed in the US Congress. 
The immediate compulsion of the Clinton Administration is to sell the products of the giant 
aircraft and missile manufacturers in the USA. Senator Pressler has already exposed this with 
regard to the F-16 offer to Pakistan. And if Narasimha Rao is willing—as some of his entourage 
would like to get if they have their way—Presidant Clinton will readily offer to sell another 
consignment of aircraft, maybe of some other brand to India. Let us not forget the rumpus over 
our cryogenic rocket deal with Russia which ‘has been bullied by Washington to go back on its 





contract to make room for the promotion of the American rocket 
products. And now the pressure is being mounted on New Delhi to 
abandon its missile programme. “If you need rocket or missiles, 
we are ready to sell our stuff, why make yours?” seems to be the 
latest jingle in the Americans arms bazaar which President Clinton 
is promoting. 

Strobe Talbott tried to be smart, trying to assure the ‘Prime 
Minister that the supply of the F-16 fleet would not disturb the 
strategic parity between India and Pakistan. To which came the 
prompt response that India has many more fronts to guard other 
than Pakistan which appears to be obsessed with India alone. 

The question arises: what about the widely-advertised mission 
to cap Pakistan's nuclear weapons programme? In New Dethi 
Talbott elaborated that. the deal with Pakistan was “an equation” 
with “strict unambiguous conditionality"—of which one half is the 
release of F-16 and the other half is “agreement in advance to a 
veriabie cap” of Pakistan's nuclear programme Two days tater, at 
islamabad, he threw more light. In carefully-worded comments it 
was stated that the USA and Pak have agreed to go in for “further 
consideration” of the American proposal. And this joint effort would 
be for “developing our approach” to the equation. And for all that 
only a "preliminary accord” has been reached. And when further 
consideration was completed and “an approach” was developed, 
then would they come to produce the goal of capping, then 
reducing and finally eliminating nuclear weapons. A fairly protracted 
process which, for all ‘you know, may outlive the Clinton 
Administration. But the supply of F-16 fighter aircraft would be 
immediate. Incidentally, the Clinton Administration is likely to run 
into difficulties in the US Congress over this one-time waiver, as 
Senator Presster has threatened filibuster. 

in New Delhi, the US Deputy Secretary sought to underplay 
the issue of F-16 as having only “a potent symbolism” in the South 
Asian region and urged the need “to look beyond symbolism to 
reality”. Hawever, such pseudo-philosophical profundities can 
hardly conceal the stark reality. With protocol] politeness Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao had to gently warn the US Deputy 
Secretary that the supply of a fleet of F-16 fighter aircraft would be 
a matter of serious concern for our defence and this would compel 
the government to go in for counter-measures that would be a 
back-breaking burden on the economy of india. The repeated 
reiteration of this point in official pronouncements in the last few 
days since the Talbott visit actually reflects the overwhelming 
public perception that the American tilt for the military establishment 
of Pakistan persists despite all the affidavits to the contrary by the 
US Administration officials. 

The non-proliferation drive of the US Administration, particularly 
after the end of the Cold War, hardly impresses the Third World. 
Behind the tenacious drive to disarm Iraq and the current threats 
to North Korea, as also the pressure on India and Pakistan to 
abandon the nuclear option, there is a clear move to perpetuate 
the dominance of the. nuclear weapons powers over those 
countries who are denied the nuclear weapons—the very basis of 
the NPT. 

The Western commentators and policy-makers harp on the 
anomaly of India preaching to the world of the urgency of nuclear 
disarmament while refusing to sign the NPT. The fact that the NPT 
by its very nature discriminates in favour of those powers who 
have already acquired the nuclear arsenal and are not called upon 

-to dismantle them, but insists on the nuclear have-not powers io 
pledge not to produce the weapon—this discrimination itself 
offends the sensitivity of any self-respecting country. This is all the 
more galling when one takes into account the facts that the big 
brothers of the nuclear club, particularly the USA and Russia, 
have a stockpile each which can destroy the entire world, while 
the maximum that a country like India or Pakistan hopes to 
produce is a variant of the Hiroshima level which, however 
hideous, does not threaten the entire humankind. 

Secondly, Washington's calculation that if Pakistan could be 
cajoled to agree to cap its nuclear weapons programme, then it will 
be possible to persuade India to follow suit, is made invatid by the 
fact that the nuclear threat to India does not come from Pakistan 


alone but more seriously from China, and now from other Central 
Asian countries, particularly Kazakhstan which has a portion of the 
huge nuclear stockpile of the former Soviet Union. And why should 
India leave out the danger of nuclear threat from israel which had 
once made a sneaking attack on Pakistan’s nuclear arsenal at 
Kahuta? So, if one is really serious about dispelling the Indian 
threat perception, one has to extend much beyond a two-country 
arrangement between India and Pakistan, or even its latest 
version of 5+2+2 (that is, the five permanent members of the 
Security Council which includes China, plus Japan and Germany 
alongwith India and Pakistan—most of whom are heavily weighec 
against India. Really speaking, there is no earthly reason why 
India should budge from its original stand of universal approach tc 
the problem, instead of regional. 

Thirdly, the Indian perception is that the nuclear powers are no 
serious about reversing the nuclear arms race towards nucela 
disarmament. Had they been genuinely serious about nuclea 
disarmament, why did they not readily respond to Rajiv Gandhi's 
initiative when he placed before the UN Special Session in 1988 : 
detailed and realistic Action Plan—which was updated by Narasimhi 
Rao in his intervention before the Special Session. of the Up 
Security Council in 1992? There has always been : 
condescendingly polite appreciation of the Indian intiative withot 
any effort at serious follow-up discussions by the big bosses of thi 
nuclear corporate club. 

Here is a foretaste of the nev- form of world overlordshi 
through nuclear monopoly of a select group of powers with the Us 
at the head, and to ensure econ nic domination through contro! ¢ 
world trade as the GATT represents, in which discrimination i 
sought to be practised even through non-economic means. in thi 
context, the arms sale is first on the priority fist for the USA. Th 
message is clear for all VIP visitors to Washington: Don’t bother t 
make your own weapons, that is only a fetish. Instead, buy it fror 
us, from our well-stocked arms supermarket. 

There is no basic change in the outlook and practice of th 
world’s surviving superpower. Essentially, Washington is a prison: 
of the Cold War strategy of dornination through areas and trade ` 
the new context. While taking up the crusade to force others ' 
disgorge their nuclear weapons, the USA wants to consolidate i 
nuclear overlordship. And, by trying to block the hi-tech programy 
of rockets and missiles of others, it seeks to ensure the market fi 
its own deadly products. A fine vision indeed of a new wor 
order—basically not very different from that of John F. Dulles—on 
revised and made upto date under Bill Clinton. 

April 12 Nu 





REGRETS 


In K. Shankar Bajpai’s article, “Indo-US Engima” in last 
week’s Mainsiream (April 9, 1994}, a number of printing 
mistakes crept in. 

These are: 

— On Page 7, second column, para 2, at the end of the 
first sentence, in line 6, add the following sentence: 
“The real, legitimate criticisms to which new policies are 
open, get weakened by the emotive, diversionary, 
American angle.” . 

— On Page 7, second column, para 3, in fine 20 ("a 
country whose security...”), replace “whose” by “where”. 

— On Page 7, second column, para 3, in line 23, after 
“acknowledged instrument” add: “of policy, the American 
way exposes itself to...” 

— On Page 8, first column, para 1, line 13, change 
“contents” by “content”. 

— On Page 8, second column, para 2, line 1, after 
“Considered objectively...”, add: "even more than the 
substance of Washington’s nuclear and other 
pressures...” , 


The errors are regretted. 
— Editor 
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US Role in South Asian Security 
4 MUCHKUND DUBEY 


Į ndia lost no time in taking steps to adjust its 
relationship with the United States to the realities of 
the post-Cold War era. It scrupulously discharged its 
international obligations in the Gulf war. It.commenced or 
wide-ranging dialogue with the United States in order to 
develop common perspectives on international issues and to 
identify areas where the two countries could supplement each 
others efforts in the pursuit of common objectives. A 
framework for cooperation In the military field and for 
identifying common strategic interests was also put in place. 
The commonalities characterising Indo-US relations were well 
known: commitment to democratic system; regard for 
fundamental freedoms; combating international terrorism and 
fundamentalism, uninterrupted access to sources of strategic 
supplies; stable world order and liberal trading system; and 
Re and stability in South Asia and in the adjoining regions. 
The hope was that under the new Democratic Administration, 
with the solid spadework already dene and the institutional 
infrastructure of cooperation firmly established, the Indo-US 
relationship would scale new heights and acquire new 
dimensions. This belief was reinforced by the fact that in the 
meantime India had travellec very far down the read of 
iberalisation, conceding vast spaces in its economy for the 
US goods, services, capital and technology. The US firms had 
started taking advantage of this opportunity and were giving 
every indication of coming to the indian market in a big way. 
Just at that moment, the relations turned sour, and have hit 
a new low, in no small measure due to a series of ill- 
«conceived moves and utterances by the US officials. It was in 
mhe background of this allround deterioration in the Indo-US 
mvelations that Strobe Talbott, Meputy Secretary of State, 
visited India. This deterioration can be reversed only if the 
‘ssues bedevilling the relationship are addressed in entirey 
and the US eschews its obsessive preoccupation with a single 
Reon is, nuclear non-proliferation in South Asia, on 
hich the perceptions and approaches of the two sides are 
clearly divergent. 

We have recently noticed a distinct shift in the US policy 
an practically all issues of vital concern to India. The US is 
iow harping in season and out of season, from the level of 

“Assistant Secretary to the President of the United States of 
America, on the so-called violations of the human rights of the 
3ikhs and in the indian State of Jammu and Kashmir. This 
iolier-than-thou attitude of thé United States stands out in 
sharp contrast with its own record of large-scale atrocities 
sommitted in Vietnam and its support for and strategic 
aliance with states whose very government-structure and 
dolity are based on continuing and pervasive vic'ations of 
wman rights. We have recently seen the US officials 
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challenging the legality of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India and deliberately playing down Pakisan’s 
active assistance to militants in Jammu and Kashmir. And 
with the US Governments decision to seek from the 
Congress a one-time waiver from the Pressler Amendment for 
supplying F-16 fighter bombers and other sophisticated 
weapons to Pakistan, thereby unleashing a new arms race in 
the sub-continent, the Indian public opinion sees the United 
States once again emerging as the real villain of peace and 
prosperity in South Asia. The latest US provocation has led 
some prominent Indian intellectuals and strategic thinkers to 
suggest that India should publicly declare itself as a nuclear 
weapon power and proceed to become one expeditiously and 
that India should deploy its newly developed short-range 
missiles, mainly Prithvi, in a ratio of 10:1, that is 10 times 
more than the number of F-16s supplied to Pakistan. 

Three factors have combined to bring about this shift in the 
US position. First, the new Administration has, in the shaping 
of its foreign policy, tended to give weight to certain broader 
general objectives like human rights, non-proliferation, etc. It 
has done so at times even at the cost of its own immediate 
and medium-term interest. There have, in fact, been instances 
of retreats from this policy, as in Somalia and Bosnia, after 
realising the damage it has inflicted on the US national 
interest and prestige. 

Second, officials with known predilections for Pakistan and 
apathy towards India and enjoying proximity to President 
Clinton, have come to occupy, both in the State Department 
and in the Pentagon, influential positions in determining the 
US policy towards South Asia. 

Finally, because of the current disarray of the Indian polity, 
collapse of consensus on major national issues and the 
increase in dependence on outside economic powers, fostered 
by the new economic policy, the US has come to perceive 
India as a power which is easily susceptible to pressure and 
which, out of its own compulsions, will go on following policies 
which will serve US economic interests. 

By all indications, a major purpose of Talbott's mission 
was to persuade India, along with Pakistan, to cap, roll back 
and eventually liquidate its nuclear weapon capability, to stop 
the deployment of Prithvi and Agni missiles and to join a nine- 
power conference on South Asian security. Non-proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction is a critical element of the 
United States’ vision of a world order in which possession of 
such weapons is the sole prerogative of the existing nuclear- 
weapon powers so that they can have unchallenged hegemony 
over the world power structure. The United States and its 
allies have convinced themselves that the hegemony of this 
new alliance is the only means of ensuring international peace 
and stability. The US perhaps also perceives a potential threat 
to its own security stemming from India’s emergence as a full- 
fledged nuclear weapon and missile power. 

In formulating our response to the US proposal, the only 
question that needs to be asked is whether it is consistent 
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with India's security interest. For any self-respecting country, 
national security must remain the supreme and ultimate 
criterion for taking a view on any proposal on arms control 
and disarmament. In the discussion with Talbott, the 
Government of India is reported to have reiterated its 
principled position on the question of nuclear and missile 
proliferation.But for some strange reasons, instead of rejecting 
the US proposal for a nine-power conference, the Government 
of india has agreed to engage in a discussion on it. By doing 
so, we are on the verge of falling into the biggest and the most 
pemicious trap that has been laid for us since our 
independence. 

The sole purpose of this proposal is to subject us to 
institutionalised, continuous, sustained and massive pressure 
to dismantle our nuclear and missile canability. it was in the 
light of this consideration that a government in hopeless 
minority in 1991 took less than a day to reject the US-inspired 
Pakistani proposal which had similar objectives, even though 
some faint-hearted critics still hold the view that we should 
have been more diplomatic in our reaction. Then why can't the 
present majority government muster the courage to refuse to 
discuss the issue of non-proliferation in a forum which is 
patently loaded against us and on the basis of inequitable and 
discriminatory ground rules unilaterally laid down by the 
United States and its allies? 

It now appears in retrospect that the bilateral talks that 
India has so far conducted with the US and its allies was 
already a trap into which we should not have fallen. The 
bilateral route, followed by us has given a kind of legitimacy to 
the proposed nine-power conference; this is now claimed to 
be a logical transition from the bilateral talks. From this the 
next logical transition could very well be collective action 
against us by the five permanent members of the Security 
Council in case india appears to be intransigent. It is true that 
collective action against us can be taken anyway; but the 
government should not be responsible for paving the ground 
for it and postponing the mobilisation of public opinion against 
it until it is too late. The presence of Japan and Germany in 
the proposed talks would ensure that any economic sanctions 
clamped on us is really effective. Our relations with Japan and 
Germany and the five permanent members of the Security 
Council other than the United States, are reasonably good 
today. Why should we put these relations also under strain by 
getting involved in an institutionalised discussion with them on 
an issue where there is absolutely no scope for our making 
any concession unless there is a sea change in their own 
position on the issue of nuclear disarmament? 

There is, of course, no dearth of advisers who would have 
urged the government somehow to keep the dialogue going 
and to try to accommodate the United States as much as 
possible, particularly in the interest of the uninterrupted 
pursuit and eventual success of our economic liberalisation 
policy. There are also likely to be others who would have 
argued that instead of rejecting the US proposal, we should 
try to change the agenda and ground rules of the proposed 
nine-power conference. We should get global issues of 
disarmament such as non-use of nuclear weapons, CTBT and 
fissile freeze, included on the agenda; insist that we would 
discuss only such proposals as are non-discriminatory: 
highlight that the problem of proliferation can be tackled 
effectively only within the framework of a nuclear weapon-free 


world; and ensure the equality of status of all participants 
the fact is that such suggestions are a non-starter bec. 
they are farthest removed from the US intentions 
objectives, To change the character of the proposed torur 
making such suggestions would amount to squaring the ci 
The obvious conclusion that the US side will draw is tha 
Indians are once again trying to be too clever and sr 
perhaps by half. This will be particularly so when we k 
that there are more appropriate forums, like the Confer 
on Disarmament, to, deal with such matters. Apart 
anything else, we must face the reality that any hesitatic 
prevarication in not allowing our nuclear option to be put a 
altar, will be suicidal and will launch us on the slippery pa 
irrevocably compromising cur national security interest. 
The United States has no creditability or moral authori 
preach non-proliferation to the rest of the world, Ther 
sufficient and irrefutable evidence that the US acquiesce 
Pakistan’s acquisition of nuclear weapons. Even after the 
of the Cold War, the US is sitting on the most awsome ars 
of nuclear weapons and refuses even to countenance 
suggestion of eliminating them. It is still refusing to resile f 
its position against giving a non-use or no-first-use commitm 
It has only now, after accumulating massive stocks of nuc 
weapons and acquiring unmanageably large quantities 
weapon-grade fissile materizis, come to accept more-tt 
the-decade old indian sugg -stion for CTBT and a freeze 
the production of such fassile materiais. its decision to suj 
a fresh consignment of F-16 fighter bombers and ol 
sophisticated weapons to Pakistan and. its reported inten 
to underwrite the complete revamping of the Pakistan 
Force, indicates that its plan to rid the South Asian regior 
weapons of mass destruction is intended only to convert 
region into a market for its arms supply and into a fei 
ground for highly sophisticated conventional arms race, 
There is no reason for India excessively to worry about 
adverse repercussion of our taking a firm unequivocal st: 
on the US proposal. The events in Somalia, Bosnia and Nc 
Korea have clearly brought out the limits of arrogance 
power. On the econamic front, the advantages are recipro 
and, therefore, there is no reason to succumb under presst 
And yet we have to continue our efforts to improve | 
relations with the United States, For this purpose, we have 
maintain our dialogue with the United States at all levels. 7 
United States is too important a country for India or for t 
matter any other nation, not to try to cultivate. It is in t 
perspective that we should consider India’s response 
President Clinton's invitation to our Prime Minister to visit { 
United States. 
Our reaction should be neither out of pique nor out of fe 
The Prime Minister should go if we are convinced that the vi 
would help in bringing about an allround improvement in Inc 
US relations, India should never agree to a single-po 
agenda for the Summit. It should seek firm assurances tt 
the Summit would not become the kind of duel into which t 
last meeting between President Clinton and the then Prir 
Minister of Japan, got converted. Japan could afford it 
some cost. But the Prime Minister of India is hardly in 
position to pay the foreign policy or the domestic political cc 
that a deadlocked Summit with the US President, would ent 
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Narmada: Promises meant to be broken? 
i ARUN GHOSH 


n the hurly-burly of the developiffg international 
scenario, many important domestic developments 
tend to be forgotten. Visits of the likes of Caria 
Hills and Robin Raphel, and recently of Strobe Talbott, 
the sale of F-16s to Pakistan and the open armtwisting in 
regard to India’s nuclear and space research; the issue 
of “human rights” in the matter of trade with the news 
that Prime Minister Narasimha Rao would soon be 
making a pilgrimage to Washington, DC—all these 
naturally catch everyone's attention. Add the precipitate 
hurry to sign on the dotted line for the ratification of the 
treaty on World Trade Organisation (WTO) at Marrakesh 
on April 15, when technically India has a full year in 
which to ascertain the views of the Indian people and to 
negotiate suitable amendments, especially in regard to 
Intellectual Property Rights. 
With all this in hand, it is but natural that the public 
the fate of the people suddenly 


attention is no longer on 
BM iecies by unannounced submergence, as a result of 


the closing of the sluice gates of the Sardar Sarovar 
Dam. 

Consider the facts. More than a year has passed by 
since the constitution of a high-level committee under 
Jayant Patil, Member of the Planning Commission, with 
wide terms of reference, and with a promise to hold 
further works until the Report of this committee is 
available. Consider also the solemn promise made by 
the Minister for Water Resources when Medha Patkar 
went on a hunger strike: that promise was to withhold 
further action until: (a) all the affected people are duly 
rehabilitated; and (b) the Report of the Patil Committee is 
received. All that is old story now. 

Consider also the public statement made by the Chief. 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh, Digvijay Singh, that some 
aspects of the Narmada Dam—especially the submer- 
gence in Madhya Pradesh—need to be reconsidered. He 
got an all-party meeting at Bhopal last month to endorse 
his call for reducing the height of the Sardar Sarovar 
Dam. And, Digvijay Singh heads a Congress-| Govern- 

spent, and the Congress-I High Command has now got 
much greater clout than in the past because of the 
defection of Ramlakhan Singh Yadav and Ajit Singh from 
the Janata Dal to the Congress and thereby providing it 
with majority support in the Lok Sabha. 

Digvijay Singh has been silenced; and the people of 
Madhya Pradesh—the tribals and other poor people—have 
always been the silent sufferers of the depredations and 
exploitation of their destiny by distant rulers. The people 
of Madhya Pradesh, the State being rich in minerals, 
must suffer the onslaught of “process”, of exploitation 
not only of the nature’s bounty but also of predatory 
capital, of landgrabbers and contractors, as also of 
planners sitting faraway in the air-conditioned comfort of 
offices in New Delhi. 

Consider some more facts. At midnight of March 20, 
1994, scores of hooligans, led by a sitting MLA of 
‘Gujarat raid the offices of the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
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(NBA) in Baroda, gherao Medha Patkar and other 
activists inside the offices, and wantonly destroy valuable 
office equipment, files and other properties of the NBA. 
This occurs when the Central Ministry of Water Resources 
has already constituted a fact-finding team to look into 
the /egality of the closure of the sluice gates of the 
Sardar Sarovar Dam, and of continued construction of 
the dam. The teem—supposed to have left for the site 
earlier—could not do so because of open threats of 
bodily harm. 

While the NBA office is attacked, the local police 
watch idly, and the next morning, arrest Medha Patkar 
and her associates “in their interest”, removing them to a 
Distant place and locking up the NBA office premises, 

All this too is old story. Parliament was in recess then; 
and newspaper reports shocked a few citizens into 
sending off a written protest to the Prime Minister and 
the Home Minister. 

But, as stated earlier, all that was three weeks back. 
And now, the Lok Sabha is to reassemble in session 
next week. But “more important” developments which 
attract attention; there would be more rallies against the 
ratification of the reformed GATT: and there are other 
interesting diversions to take up, such as the visits of 
Carla Hills and Robin Raphel. Who is bothered about 
Medha Patkar and the NBA? Who is bothered about the 
thousands whose homes and lands have been suddenly 
submerged? Digvijay Singh is in distant Bhopal; he could 
wait. More important is not to overturn the applecart of 
the Congress Ministry in Gujarat. Any change in the 
Sardar project may touch off a mass unpheaval which 
may displace the Congress and put the BJP in power in 
Gujarat. Never mind that the water would be used only to 
grow sugarcane in southern Gujarat. Never mind that the 
fishermen in Gujarat, at the mouth of the river Narmada, 
would lose their livelihood. Never mind that not a drop of 
this water would reach Kutch or Rajasthan, and only a 
little of it would reach Saurashtra. The ‘hope’ of Narmada 
waters has become an emotive one for all Gujaratis. 
Who cares if a few hundred thousand of tribals lose 
everything in Madhya Pradesh? 

It looks as if promises are meant to be broken. 
Promises are made with clear pre-knowledge that they 
cannot be kept. Committees are intended to divert 
attention, to take the edge off all protest, to soothe those 
who are genuinely concerned. Those who have seized 
control of the strategic vantage points have won half of 
the battle. The demolition of the Babri Masjid on 
December 6, 1992; the action of the Serbs in Bosnia 
today—in defiance of the UN—is proof of the age-old 
principle that a pre-emptive strike is to the advantage of 
the aggressor. Especially when the government in power 
believes in the bureaucratic principles that time would 
resolve all problems. 

Alas, promises made by the governments are always 
meant to be broken. It has always been so. The promise 
of an Inspection Team, the promise of a report by the 
Jayant Patil Committee on the basis of which final 
decisions would be taken are promises made to divert 
attention from the fait accompli. | 
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The Real Human Rights Siruggle 
RAJNI KOTHARI | 


here has been a new cold war in the offing for 
sometime now, started soon after the “end of the Cold 

War" once again waged in the cause of freedom and 
democracy, and once again pushing into the background the 
real struggles for creating conditions of freedom and democracy 
for the mass of the people across the globe. This is the cold 
war on human rights, waged mainly by the United States but 
one where European powers are bound to follow suit. 

Already it is clear that the more the Americans espouse 
the cause of human rights the less will be its credibility. Never 
în history has freedom gained from merely being guaranteed 
ty those wielding superior power in world politics. Revolutions 
it; human affairs are essentially brought about by forces of 
dissent, not of dominance and hegemony. 

There is, of course, a legacy of sorts that the Americans 
aspire to continue the inter-war battle between democracy and 
fascism in which Britain in particular played a leading role. Its 
ideological fallout was picked up across the Atlantic and 
transformed into a mission of making the “world safe for 
democracy", backing the same with a substantial element of 
economic and financial largesse in the form of the Marshall 
Plan in Europe, the American security umbrella provided to 
Europe and Japan and, in a far more direct way, including the 
deployment of the military and the transfer of enormous funds, 
to South Korea, Vietnam, Taiwan and various parts of south- 
east Asia. Many of the latter are being today extolled as the 
Asian Tigers and some of them, like China, counter the US 
human rights offensive, indeed openly denounce it. 

Such a tug-of-war over human rights was inherent in the 
manner in which whatever idealism there was following the 
anti-fascist victory of the allies was soon drowned in the 
rhetoric of fighting a "cold war’, a phrase coined by none 
other than Winston Churchill, the hero of World War Il. 
Democracy soon got equated with combating communism and 
expanding the arena of the “free world”. 

This was then extended to bringing democracy through 
“development” in the Third World, first through the medium of 
the new nation-states by aid and technology transfers and 
later, as this tended to bolster up the state as an instrument of 
change and produced a multilateral world with diverse voices, 
shifting the strategy, under the Reaganite impact towards free 
trade, liberalisation and privatisation, To this has been added 
human rights, intended to be the great legitimiser of the new 
corporate philosophy of globalised capitalism. 

Following the sudden end of the Cold War, paving the way 
for a “new ‘world order” offensive (after demonstrating US 
technolagical supremacy in the Gulf war), the wolrd seemed 
to be ready for “democracy” and “human rights". In any case 
human rights has become an integral part of the US foreign 
policy for some time now, both as part of the logic of “making 
the world free for democracy” and as a way of shifting world 
attention away from the abominable actions of a world 
gendarme riding roughshod over both political and survival 
rights of a large section of humanity, the Vietnam war being 
only the most ghastly of a series of offensives in various 
theatres of the world, presumably then too for promoting the 
cause of democracy. 


Today those very countries are being offered a combination 
of trade, technology and capital investment alongwith—and 
conditional upon—their adopting liberalised regimes (in both 
political and economic senses) and protection of human rights 
and this being the latest buzzword—promotion of peace in 
their regions. Throughout the Third World and the former 
socialist world where the American state had blatantly violated 
human rights it is today championing the cause of human 
tights just as where it had once waged war, it is today 
engaged in waging peace under American auspices, of 
course. 

It is such a waging of a new cold war that has sharply 
brought down the credibility of the whole idea of human rights 
and has, among other things, encouraged one Third World 
regime after another to denounce human rights as something 
being dictated from abroad (the very regimes after that are 
otherwise eating out of the hands of the IMF and the World 
Bank and has capitulated on the new GATT conditionalities). ; 

We face a real paradox here. The decline in credibility of 
human rights due to American espousal has taken place 


„precisely at a time when it-has emerged as the central agends 


in diverse societies, most of whom are experiencing growing 
scales of state-inspired violation of basic rights. 

Whatever the Americans say or do, the real struggles for 
human rights are taking place within national polities at 
different levels of their functioning. All a long the way people’s 
tights are increasingly being threatened. In India fairly lethal 
blows have already been dealt to the rights of the minorities 
(highlighted by the destruction of the Babri masjid), the tribals 
{in Chattisgarh, Narmada, Tehri, Srisailam), the Dalits (witness 
the backlashes first in Gujarat and now in UP where they had 
somehow mobilised the courage to challenge the hegemony 
of the upper castes) and generally the rights of the poor and 
the oppressed {as shown by the reckless use of the TADA 
and the manner in which unemployment is being made the 
order of the day for these classes). India is fast becoming a 
country in which while a lot of claims are being made for its 
“development”, more and more people are feeling deprived,’ 
dispossessed, displaced from previously acquired positions. 
and entitlements. 

Nor is it a question of “rights” in terms of some legal 
claims on the state as have been argued by civil libertarians. 
These happen to be a rather limited expression of the crisis in 
the human condition occasioned by the decline of the state 
from promoting human well-being to being a ruthless 
steamroller. Underlying the battles for rights are far more 
fundamental issues that bear on the very integrity of the 
Indian democratic enterprise. s 

In short, the agenda of human rights in India is acquiring 
wider and more comprehensive connotations, taking on larger 
mandates which cut across traditional distinctions between 
the socio-economic and political issues, pressing on both the 
political system and the consciousness of the citizenry a 
compelling logic born out of the nation’s democratic 
commitments and the ideal of a humane and just society. 
Shall we allow all this to suffer just because the Americans 
extol the virtues of human rights for its own ends? a 

(Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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GATT and India 
NILIMA CHANDIRAMANI 


This week the Government of India is due to sign the new GATT Treaty at Marrakesh. 


H he Bretton Woods Conference 1944 had the 
44 laudable objective of establishing new organisations 

that would restore economic activity which was 
disrupted and shattered by World War II. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) 
was set up to help finance the rebuilding of the areas in 
Europe and the Far East devastated by the War; and to 
provide capital aid and technical advice to the developing 
countries. The International Monetary Fund was created 
to expand international trade and thus to establish a high 
level of employment, real income and production; and to 
maintain the stability of international exchange rates and 
provide funds to members. The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. a trade pact and an organisation was 
founded in Geneva in 1948 to pursue the objective of 
free trade in order to encourage growth and development 
of all member-countries. It set out ‘world-trade rules to 
ensure competition in commodity trade through the 
removal of barriers. 

The first seven rounds of trade negotiations under the 
GATT sought to stimulate international trade through 
reduction in tariff and lowering of non-tariff restrictions on 
imports. They did not impinge on the policies falling 
within the domain of the sovereign economic space of 
-he weaker member-countries. And they impinged little, if 
at all, on tthe lives of most people. 

The eighth Uruguay Rouna (UR) of GATT commenced 
when the world’s leading economies were still reeling 
Jander the severe recessior of 1980-81. Apparently, this 
‘ound was held to evolve tules on the issue of reducing 
obstacles to international trade and to encourage global 
aconomic growth through greater trade. But in reality, it 
vas a frantic scramble ta capture the domestic markets 
of the South by the world’s advanced countries facing 
‘ecession. The UR of GATT negotiations go well beyond 
he area of international trade. They enter fields not 
Nithin the jurisdiction of the GATT and extend to areas 
vhich are essentially part of domestic policies of the 
jeveloping countries. New issues such as Intellectual 
>roperty Rights, Agriculture, Investments, Services, etc. 
vave been deliberately brought into the agenda of 
nuitilateral trade negotiations with the clear intention to 
curtail the power of the developing countries to decide 
dolicies in relation to fundamental areas such as 
agriculture, investment and social welfare This will 
lirectly affect the lives of millions of people. 

The new GATT Treaty is the most complex multilateral 
rade deal. The Text, running into hundreds of pages, is 
souched in legal jargons. lt consists of a maze of 
igreements, preambles, definitions, Articles, sub-Articles, 
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annexures and ministerial decisions and declarations. 
Many of its provisions are not compatible with the spirit 
of the Indian Constitutional Law. (Several writ petitions in 
relation to the GATT agreements are pending in the High 
Courts of Karnataka, Calcutta and Patna.) Others pose 
serious problems of interpretation as the different Articles 
in the Final Text are inter-related. 

The implications of the revised GATT Treaty will have 
far-reaching implications on the future development of 
India. And the full disastrous effect will be realised only 
after some time when many of its provisions will come 
into force. It is not possible to analyse all the complex 
issues of the Final Text in this article. The intention ts to 
penetrate the shroud of legalese that covers some of the 
strategic areas such as the Intellectual Property Rights, 
Agriculture, Investments, Services, Textiles and World 
Trade Organisation, in order to assess the consequeces 
for India, in terms of her national interests. 


intellectual Property Rights 

Of the several issues that arise in relation to the 
GATT, the most vexed issue, for india, relates to the 
provisions regarding the Intellectual Property Rights 
(IPRs). The topic of the IPRs which had in the past been 
the concern of UNCTAD and WIPO (World Intellectual 
Property Organisation) was, for the first time, introduced 
in the eighth Round of GATT negotiations. The subject of 
the IPRs was crucial for the industrialised countries as 
they have a near monopoly of knowledge and technology. 
Realising that in today’s world, property in knowledge ir 
more important than property in material things, these 
countries made a demand for stricter protection of the 
IPRs. They attempted to thrust a uniform patent system, 
suited to their needs and development, on all the 
countries irrespective of the difference in the level of 
development of these countries. This is totally unfair 
because the level of intellectual property protection that 
a country allows depends on its level of development. It 
appears that the advanced countries had fargotten that 
they had built their technological superiority with the help 
of patent laws which safeguarded their interests. it 
becomes necessary to remind them that even they. ti’ 
recently, did not recognise a product patent in the tield of 
drugs and medicines. 

The Patent regime proposed in the Agreement on 
TRIPs poses a real threat to our sovereign right to 
design and operate domestic patent regimes that 
correspond to our national ethos and serve our national 
needs. The provisions of the Text on TRIPs are 
inconsistent with the Indian Patent Act, 1970, in practically 
all important aspects. And, it may be recalled that our 
Act was the model on the basis of which other 
developing countries like Argentina, Mexico, Egypt, 
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Brazil and Chile enacted their patent laws. The Indian 
Patent Act, 1970 is a product of mature deliberation by 
two expert Committees [Justice Bakshi Tek Chand 
Committee (1948-50) and Justice N. Rajgopal Ayyanger 
Committee (1957-59)] followed by a detailed discussion 
by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and a 
careful examination by both the Houses of Parliament. 

The following are some of its main features : 

1. The Act strikes a harmonious balance between the 
rights of the patent-holder and his obligations to the 
society that grants him such rights. 

2. The basic philosophy or the main object of the Act 
as laid down in Section 83 is that the patents are granted 
to encourage inventions to accelerate indigenous industrial 
growth by securing their working in India on a commercial 
scale. And, that patents are not granted merely to enable 
patentees to enjoy a monopoly for the importation of the 
patented article. 

3. In recognition of the sovereign right of a country to 
exclude certain specific subject-matters from patentability 
in order to serve its specific national economic’ and 
technological objectives, the Act totally excludes atomic 
energy, agriculture and horticulture from patentability. 
One cannot obtain any sort of patent whatsoever in 
these fields. (Section 3) 

4. The Act permits only process patent in respect of 
certain articles. Process patent enables the other 
competitors to find new, improved, advanced and 
economical processes for producing the same product. 
This results in technological development and upgradation. 

5, On sound reasons of larger public good, the Act 

does not permit product'patent for food, pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals. 
‘ .6. Section 53 provides patent protection for a 
reasonable period of 14 years from the date of filing. The 
pace at which technology is moving, this period appears 
to be even more reasonable now than it was in 1970. In 
case of food and medical drugs the period of protection 
is limited to seven years from the date of filing the patent 
or five years from the date of sealing, whichever is 
earlier. This shorter period of protection in case of food 
21d medicines is necessary to prevent the patentee from 
exploiting the needs of society by charging exorbitant 
‘ prices for the patented article. And in the field of 
medicines, the rate of obsolescence is high as newer 
and improved molecules keep replacing the ‘existing 
ones. 

7. In public interest, patents are subject to strict and 
extensive governmental control and use. (Sections 47, 
99-103). 

8. The Act contains provisions for the compulsory 
working of a patent. And there is a’ provision even for 
revocation of a patent in public interest. (Section 89) The 
working of a patent means manufacturing the product in 
India. The patentee cannot hold the patent in India and 
import the product from another country compelling the 
Indian consumer to pay an excessive price. Besides 
restricting the prices, this provision also assures transfer 
of techriology and helps us to save our precious foreign 
echange. `’ f 


9.. A patent is granted exclusively for three years. 
After three years, any person (other than the patent- 
holder) may apply for compulsory licence. (Section 84) - 
The rationale of compulsory licence is that the State / 
undertakes to protect the IPRs only to ensure that new 
products are available cheaply and in abundance. So 
compulsory licence is issued if the patent is not worked 
by the manufacturer or if it is in the public interest. 

With the TRIPs agreement coming into force, a total 
repeal will be the fate of our Indian Patent Act because: 

1. Fhe Text (Article 31) enhances the rights of the 
patent-holder by giving him unrestricted monopoly rights. 
Moreover, it frees him from any obligation to the country 
which grants the patent to him. 

2. lt takes away our sovereign right to exclude certain 
specific subject-matters from patentability. According to 
the Text no field, not even atomic energy and space 
technology, is outside the purview of patentability. 
Patents shall be available for any invention in all fields of 
industry. Not only the entire industrial sector but also the 
entire agriculture sector will be covered by protective 
provisions. 4 

3. Products will be as patentable as processes. 7 

4. The period of protection for patents is extended 6 
20 years. This would mean that unless we pay adequate 
royalty, there will be no chance of manufacturing the 
patented article in india. 

5. Importation is deemed equivalent to working. So 
imports will substitute indigenous manufacture. - 

6. Compulsory licence (a potent instrument in the 
hands of the government to induce transfer of technology 
on reasonable terms) is weakened because the 
circumstances which warrant resort to it are made 
restrictive. 

7. Another provision benefiting the patentee is that in 
the case of foreign collaboration agreements, production 
need not be for export. It will be for the damestic market. 
This defeats the very purpose for which we enter into 
such: agreements, that is, to boost our exports by 
becoming internationally competitive. 

8. The new Patent regime under the GATT seeks a 
reverse the burden of-proof. It is the defendant who has’ 
to prove that he has not violated a patént. In other 
words, a product would be assumed to be patented 
unless proved otherwise. 

The Agreement on TRIPs reverts our patent system 
to pre-1970 status. The pre-independence Indian Patents 
and Designs Act, 1911 had strangulated our domestic 
industry and rendered Indian markets subservient to 
British industry. The foreign patent-holder exploited the 
needs of the Indian society by importing essential items 
and drugs at exorbitant prices. Now, the TRIPs Text will 
throttle Indian scientific and technological capabilities. 
Prices of essential commodities like food-stuffs and 
medicines will go beyond the reach of the majority of the 
people. There will be less of indigenous production, more 
imports, higher outgoes on royalties and a greater drair 
on our foreign exchange resources. Access to technology, 
essential for our development, will become a distant 
dream. Restrictive conditions on technology diffusion will 
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render transfer of technology an illusory goal, devastating 

our fledgling hi-tech companies. Export production and R 

& D efforts will come to a grinding halt, hindering our 
effort to achieve technical self-reliance. 

The most disastrous consequeces of the Text on 
TRIPs will be feit in two of our most vital areas, that is, 
pharmaceuticals and agriculture which affect the health 
and the well-being of our people. 

In 1961, the US Senate Committee, headed by 
Senator Kefauver said: “In drugs, generally, India ranks 
amongst the highest priced nations of the world.” This 
unfortunate situation was reversed after 1970, thanks to 
the Indian Patent Act ! Since the enforcement of this Act, 
Indian pharmaceutical and drug industry has developed 
rapidly and efficiently. And for the past four to five years 
it has been a net exporter of drugs; annually fetching 
India Rs 2600 crores in foreign exchange. 

Based on processes indigenously developed, almost 
70 per cent of the bulk drugs and practically the entire 
formulations are being manufactured by the Indian 
pharmaceutical industry. This has facilitated availability 
of medicines at prices which are a fraction of what they 

[poo have otherwise costed to the consumer. In spite of 
the fact that drug prices in India are currently the lowest 
in the world, only 30 per cent of the country's population 
can afford modern drugs. 

If the new GATT Treaty is accepted, prices of drugs 

will go up by five to ten times. Another 20 per cent of the 
population will lose health cover, allowing only 10 per 
cent of India's population access to modern drugs. This 
was admitted by no other than the former Union Minister 
of State for Commerce—P. Chidambaran. But the initial 
opposition by the Commerce Minister to the Dunkel 
package changed when the Federation of Indian 
-Chambers of Commerce and industry came out publicly 
in favour of the Dunkel Draft. (See The Hindustan Times, 
January 7, 1992; The Observer, January 13, 1992; The 
Times of india, January 15, 1992) Now the government 
claims that sia if the prices of pharmaceutical drugs go 
up, the increase will be restricted to only 10 to 15 per 
cent of the drugs and will have a short-term effect. 
a An increase in prices of even 10 to 15 per cent of the 
rugs is enormous and unjustified for a country where 
large masses, having low purchasing capacity, are 
victims of many diseases. Besides, the public health care 
system in India is still very inadequate when compared to 
the advanced countries where the burden of medicines is 
shared between the customer and the government/ 
insurance companies. 

That the price increase will be restricted to only 10 to 
15 of the drugs, is refuted by the National Working 
Group on Patent Laws (NWGPL). Quoting the results of 
the Operation Research Group, they have indicated the 
market share per cent of drugs under patent in the US 
as follows: 98 per cent for antibacterials, 42 per cent for 
antibiotics, 51 per cent for cardio-vascular drugs, 66 per 
«cent for anti-ulcer drugs, 61 per cent for tranquillisers, 42 
per cent for anti-astnhmatics and 21 per cent for anti- 
inflammatory drugs. 

Even the contention that the price rise will have a 


short-term effect is untrue. It is observed that a drug that 
goes off patent is often re-introduced in a new 
combination-formulation or in a different dosage. At ather 
times, a new drug introduced has more or less similar 
therapeutic value as the drug that goes off patent. So the 
price of that drug continues to remain high. 

Moreover, the above argument pertains to drugs in 
use; it ignores new drugs that will be emerging in the 
current biotechnological age and which require to be 
patented. 

Price rise is only the tip of the iceberg. The long-term 
implications of the TRIPs will be on the research and 
development base of our pharmaceutical industry. Virtual 
abolition of compulsory licence coupled with the 20 years 
of patent protection will result in our inability to get the 
patented drug manufactured locally. Often, even on 
payment of adequate royalty, it may not be made 
available to us. Our health policy: will become hostage to 
the MNCs who will enslave our pharmaceutical industry 
to imports. Due to low profitability, our pharmaceutical 
companies will not have the necessary funds to conduct 
fundamental research. We will also lose much of our 
competitive strength in the international markets. With 
the MNCs getting a stranglehold over this sector, even 
the thrust for basic research will change. Enormous 
profits, and not our needs, will determine research 
priorities. The MNCs will not be interested in conducting 
research to manufacture new drugs for chronic Third 
World diseases such as the TB, leprosy, goitre, gastro- 
enteritis or meningitis. The two-decade-long, sustained 
growth of our pharmaceutical industry will be retarded. It 
is feared that it may return to the pre-1970 crippling 
dependence status. 

Only a dumb person will feel happy about the 10-year 
transition period before the patent regime comes into 
effect. As clarified by the NWGPL Convenor, B.K. 
Keayla, the TRIPs Text permits the owner of a patent in 
pharmaceuticals and agrochemicals to register in India 
as early as January 1, 1995 and to claim exclusive 
market rights for five years, thus rendering ineffective the 
process patent mechanism. Moreover, during the transition 
period too, the domestic industry would not be able to 
introduce any new products. (See Free Press Journal, 
January 24, 1994) 

Agriculture is the most vital and promising sector of 
Indian economy. Majority of our population is dependent 
on agriculture. It is exactly in this area where the most 
negative and fearsome impacts of the issue of the IPRs 
protection shall be felt. Our farmers will be very badly 
hurt and Indian agriculture will receive a tremendous 
setback. 

The TRIPs Text demands that protection be extended 
to micro-organisms, non-biological and micro-biological 
processess and plant varieties. In regard to plant 
varieties, no specific model has been prescribed. Article 
27 of the TRIPs Text states that India may provide for 
protection of plant varieties either by patent or by an 
effective sui generis system or by any combination 
thereof. And such a system shall apply at the end of the 
transitional period of ten years. 
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Traditionally, most patent systems have excluded 
sectors such as agriculture, food and health from their 
purview. Some of the developed countries created a 
separate sui genéris system (that is, a unique system 
nat classifiable with others), which grants intellectual 
. property rights in plant varieties. It lays down the 
minimum amount of support and protection to be given 
to the breeders of new varieties of plants provided that 
the new variety is distinct, uniform and stable. In 1961, 
this was codified under the international Union for the 
Protection of New Varieties of Plants (UPOV). In 1978, 
the UPOV members made special provisions to allow the 
USA to accede to the Union without changing its laws. 


Even today the UPOV continues to be an organisation of 


mainly advanced countries. 
Under the UPOV Convention 1978, the plant breeder 


of a new variety had an almost total monopoly of 


producing and marketing his variety via the seed trade. 
His right was subject to only two exceptions: 1) The 
Breeder's Exemption, which permitted any other breeder 
to use the protected variety for breeding purposes; and 
2) The Farmer's Exemption, which gave the farmer the 
right to retain protected seeds from his harvest to plant 
the next crop. 

The Convention of 1978 was limited to 24 plant 
genera and species to be covered over a period of eight 
years. And the period of protection ranged from 15 to18 
years. 

In 1991, the UPOV treaty was revised. [t now 
embodies significantly higher standards of protection. It 
strengthens the monopoly rights of the breeder of a new 
variety. The Breeders’ Exemptions and the Farmers’ 
Exemptions have been considerably curtailed. Now, the 
breeder has to pay royalty to the PBR-holder, if his new 
variety resembles the protected variety in any trait. 
Similarly, the farmer is not automatically allowed to use 
farm saved seeds of protected variety to sow the next 
crop. He has to either pay compensation for use or 
obtain the approval of the breeder. Plant breeders are 
giant MNCs whose only interest is in maximising their 
profits. It is illogical to expect them granting such 
approvals to farmers, who would otherwise have to 
purchase the seeds from these MNCs. 

The UPOV 1991 demands all plant genera „and 
species to be covered over a period of ten years. And 
the period of protection ranges from 20 to 25 years. 

It may be noted that the sui generis system to be 
provided is only an “option” to the patent system. 
Second, even if we do adopt a sui generis system, the 
PBRs under the UPOV 1991 are as rigid and 
comprehensive as the rights of the patent-holder under 
the patent laws. Third, the sui generis system formulated 
by India has to be an “effective” one as demanded by 
Article 27.3(b) of the TRIPs Text, that is, the system 
must provided for effective protection of the PBRs. And 
one may ask: who is to decide and monitor the 
effectiveness of the sui generis system? Obviously the 
Council for TRIPs mentioned under Article 1V.5 of the 
Agreement establishing the Multilateral Trade Organisation 
(MTO) under Part Il of the GATT treaty. Moreover, 
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Article 27.3(b) of the TRIPs Text reiterates ‘that 
provisions relating to providing an effective sui gen 
system “shall be reviewed four years after the entry | 
force of the Agreement establishing the MTO”. And th 
is no doubt that at that time, that is, in 1995, if 
system appears to be ineffective to the advan 
countries, a much more rigid model of the PBRs will 
thrust upon us. It is certain that that model will fur 
strengthen the breeders’ rights and dilute the farm 
rights. ; , 
Patenting or extending ‘the IPRs to plant varietie 
the form of PBRs will have the most shattering effec 
our farmers. The age-old traditional rights of our farn 
to save seeds from their harvest; and to mo 
exchange and sell seeds shall be lost. Even if the far 
can save seeds as asserted by the government, 
cannot modify his seed to suit local conditions. Nor w 
be possible for him to adopt a new variety develo 
elsewhere through selection, genetic engineering 
other technique. So also, the practice of the far 
obtaining new varieties from agricultural universit 
multiplying them and then supplying and selling to o' 
farmers in remote and interior regions of the country 
become unlawful. This will indirectly hurt even 
agricultural development. These traditional customs 
our farmers to save, modify, exchange and sell se 
are responsible for successful adaptation of | 
technology at the village level and for the q 
dissemination of new improved seeds to remote reg 
of India. 

In fact, the very life-style of milfions of our farmers 

be completely altered by the GATT treaty. And with 
reversal in the burden of proof, our courts, instea 
protecting the interests of our farmers will be force: 
prosecute them. All that the PBR-holder has to do i 
complair that since the. farmers are not buying se 
from him for every sowing, they must be saving | 
seeds! : 
Under the GATT, plant varieties and genes 
became the private property of the MNCs like Cargill 
others. They will capture the food market and thre: 
our food security. Prices of seeds will go up. The Mh 
possessing gigantic financial capacities, will paten 
varieties brought into existence by our farmers; and 
up the genes in their varieties. The Western s 
companies wili pirate Indian knowledge of plant prope 
for free and seal it safely in their gene bank. This 
prohibit Indian scientists from using their own ger 
material unless they pay hefty royalties. The increz 
cost of breeding will place constraints on our rese: 
budget, hampering R &D efforts. This will finally mak 
uncompetitive in the world markets and increase 
dependence on the MNCs. 

The TRIPs Text, along with the Agreement 
Agriculture, will undermine the long-term growth prosp 
of Indian agriculture. 


Agriculture A 
Agriculture is a new-comer to the GATT. When 
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Challenge before Medical Profession 
_ K.R. NARAYANAN 


depressing place for thé medical profession. 

The statistics of diseases and ‘ill-health in our 
country is too ‘staggering to be recounted. The 
availability of medical facilities and doctors and nurses 
is awfully inadequate, overwhelmed as we are with the 
massive growth of population and slow rate of economic 
development. Notwithstanding these harsh facts we 
can be moderately excited by what we have achieved. 

Without going into details | should like to highlight: 
the growth in the average expectation of life of an 
Indian since independence, an indicator which sums 
up broadly the impact of the totality of development on 
an individual. Between 1951 and 1981 it increased 
ftom 33 years to 53 years. Robert McNamara, when 
ne was President of the World Bank described this 
rate of increase in life expectancy in India within such 
a short period as unprecedented in history. Today the. 
average expectancy of life of an Indian is 60 years. In 
some of the States of h dia it is higher, with Kerala 
having achieved the very advanced rate of 70 years 
for men and 72 years for women. 

There is no magic by which such results can be 
brought about except as the ultimate outcome of all- 
round progress—economic, social, educational, 
medical, environmental, cultural and attitudinal. | have 
emphasised this’ point to show that there is every 
reason for us to be excited and optimistic about the 
ocssibility of attaining the »bjective of Health For All 
Nithin a reasonable period. ‘Indeed | believe that the 
‘ate of our progress coud be more substantial and 
apid than it has been hitherto if only we could hamess 
all our resources in a more purposeful and planned 
nanner, encouraging initiative and greater freedom, 
aiminating unnecessary and bureaucratic hurdles, and 
»roviding incentives, rewards and recognition to our 
right young medical and social scientists. 7 £ 

| should like to place primary emphasis on the need 
or scientific education and research for fighting 
lisease and safeguarding the health of our people. 
The spectacular discoveries and inventions taking 
face in the world today in biological sciences and 
iurgical technology are not too sophisticated or 
televant for the requirements of a poor and developing 
country like India. In the midst of poverty we have 
1creasing incidence of what are often considered as 
liseases of affluence like cancer, diabetes, cardio- 


EE ndia is at once a most exciting and Somewhat 







This contribution from the Vice-President of India is 
taken from his address before the Annual Meeting 
of the National Academy of Medical Sciences, 
Bombay (March 19, 1994). . ` 
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vascular complaints, AIDS, etc. In addition, some of ` 


- the old diseases like malaria are coming back requiring 


new knowledge and techniques to deal with such 
tenacious common viruses. There is to-day a compelling 
necessity for more investment in scientific education 
and scientific research in the field of health sciences. 


`A heavy responsibility rests in regard to this on the 


shoulders of our vibrant private enterprise. 

While what we have to achieve in the future is 
enormous, we should not minimise the magnitude of 
our attainments hitherto. A significant technological 
boom has taken-place in India in the health care field 
during the last one decade. Though limited to an 
affluent and relatively small sector of our society we 
have managed to telescope into a decade what has 
taken developed countries half a century. Latest 
developments in medical advances have been brought 
to our country whether it is in cardio-thorasic surgery. 
treatment of cancer, restorative orthopaedics, neuro- 
and micro-surgery, and genetic engineering. | am told 
that in cardio-thorasic surgery success rate in Indian 
hospitals is 99 per cent which is equal to that of the 
best hospitals in the West. The hi- tech infrastructural 
facilities available in many of our medical institutions 
the technical skills of our surgeons and physicians, our 
cultural ethos which provides the human touch to 
medicare and, above all, the cost of medicare which is 
less than 10 per cent of what is in the best medical 
centres in the West have attracted the attention of the 
rest of the world, and large numbers of patients from 
abroad are already coming to our hospitals tc 
treatment, particularly from the developing countries 
This is a fact which needs to be widely projected 
abroad as well as in our own country. ; 

In this context | have come across a proposal for 
forming a Health Care Promotion Council along the 
lines of the Export Promotion Councils for various 
agricultural and industrial products that we have 
established. This could: be formed in collaboration 
between the public and private sectors with the 
advanced medicare centres in the country pooling 
their resources for the purpose. We have the advantage 
of highly sk'lled human resource in the form of doctors, 
nurses ana other hospital professionals. Medical 
entrepreneurship is another phenomenon that has 
newly come up in the country. All these in the 
liberalised context of our changing economic scenario 
provide opportunities for building up in India medicare 
facilities of a high order that will attract a sizeable 
number of patients from foreign countries, bringing 
covetted foreign exchange, encouraging touristic and 
hotel development in the country, improving the image 
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of the country as an advanced centre for specialised 
medicare and giving incentives for such facilities peig 
updated and extended on a larger scale. 


While |. commend a rather elitistic scheme like this | . 


am painfully aware of the inadequacies of our medicare 
system for the people of India as a whole. | am aware 
that the doctor-popuilation ratio is 1: 3700 and the ratio 
‘for nurses is 1:4670, much lower than in a more 
populous country like China. At the same time there is 
the paradox of unemployed doctors on our employment 
registers, the difficulty of getting them serve in the 


rural areas, and, of course, a considerable brain-drain. 


of medical personnel! to the developed countries of the 
world. There is something lopsided about our medical 
system and our medical education. Education in India 
is generally a process of alineating the educated from 
the people and their grassroots. This is perhaps more 
so with regard to medical education. Unless the 
orientation of medical education towards the needs of 
the community is built into the educational system and 
pursued in the form of continuing education, alienation 
from the masses will only grow with consequent 
migration of doctors to the cities and to countries 
abroad. Our youth who choose medicine as a career 
are, by and large, actuated by idealism and a sense of 
service. If we refashion: our educational system 
appropriately they can be involved from the beginning 
in the service of the people and in the on-going drama 
of socio-economic development of the nation. Thus we 
need a breakthrough not only in science and technology 
but also in education, motivation, organisation and 
management. A closer alliance is needed between the 
natural and social sciences for: meaningful medical 
education and medical practice. These are today ideas 


that are well-known and accepted by the medical. 


profession. Committees and Commissions have studied 
the question in depth and made elaborate 


recommendations for restructuring India’s system of: 
medica! education and healthcare, making them more | 


scientific as well as community-based. The problem 
seems to be that of integrating all these to the system 
as a whole and putting them into practice. 

Rudolf Virchow, one of the great authorities on 
medicine once remarked that “Medicine is a social 
science”. This aspect of medicine needs to be 
‘emphasised today. While technological. solutions to 
health care are to be unrelentingly pursued, the social, 
psychological, cultural and ‘spiritual aspects of the 
question need to be given greater and more 


comprehensive attention. The definition of health by . 
the WHO has now adopted such a holistic as well as ' 


realistic approach to human health. In this context | 
was pleasantly surprised to come acróss the definition 
of health that was spelt out in India’s First Five Year 
Plan document. It said: “Health is. a positive state of 
well-being in which harmonious development of physical 


and menta! capacities of the individual leads. to 
enjoyment of a rich and full life. tt is not a nege 
state of mere absence of disease. Health fun 
implies complete adjustment of the individual to 
total environment, physical and social.” This is 
course, a statement in modem language of what 
sages of medicine had expounded long centuries ¿ 

It is now well-recognised that social, environme 
conditions are at the root of. many diseases. Micrc 
and viruses are born from the environment and 
style of people and they flourish in condition: 
poverty, malnutrition, insanitation and unwholes: 
and unnatural living styles. A great British mec 
authority said: “The most important medical advé 
of ‘the nineteenth century was the discovery 
infectious diseases were largely attributable 
environmental conditions and could often be prever 
by control of influences which led to them; the n 
important advance in the twentieth century is 
recognition that the same is true of many r 
communicable diseases.” The experience of 
twentyfirst century will perhaps be more strikingly 
same. We know that the incidence of tubercul: 
declined in Europe in the nineteenth century due to 
rise of living. and nutritional standards after 
Industrial Revolution. Cholera was brought: ur 
control through hygienic measures before the disco, 
of its causal organism. Vaccination which led to 
control of smaii-pox was the result of empii 
techniques developed prior to the knowledge 
immunology. It is quite possible that if the new scot 
of AIDS is controlled it may be prior to the discover 
new.vaccines, and a consequence of changes 
environmental conditions, life-styles. and preven 
measures brought about by a humanity totally sce 
and whipped into a state of social consciousness, 

i should like to make a few remarks about indigen 
systems of medicine in our country like Ayurve 
Siddha, Unani and Homeopathy though the last : 
originated in Europe. We are today more consciou: 
the importance of these old systems as social medic 
for cure as well as for prevention. They are holi 
systems which deal-with human health in a physice 


“mentally and psychologically integrated mant 


Though not developed along modern scienti 
technological lines they are loaded with empir 
experience of millennia and teeming with scien 
hypothess which can be tested and advanced 
scientific methods. ‘An ultra-modemist like Jawahe 
Nehru had admitted that these ancient systems hi 
an honourable history and they have very effec 
remedies for many illnesses. He advocated scier 
training for practitioners of our indigenous syste 
and the application of scientific method in testing < 
promoting them. In. spite of the encouragement : 
recognition given by the govemment to Ayurve 
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Siddha, Unani and Homeopathy these systems are 
looked down upon by practitioners of modern Westem 
medicine. 
‘. To my mind it is not in accordance with scientific 
method or scientific temper to tum a blind eye to 
empirical experience of centuries which has had a 
scientific basis as well as insight into the complete 
human system. Ayurveda has developed treatment 
and drugs for such complex diseases as cancer some 
of which have been analysed and tested by the 
Westem scientists and medical experts, but shunned 
by our own scientific and medical community often as 
abracadabra. | should only like to say that there is 
more in heaven and earth than has been dreamt of in 
Allopathy. ; i 
It must also be remembered that but for the access 
our people have to these altemative systems of Indian 
.medicine, which are also very cheap, our health-care 
scenario would have presented a depressing picture. 
ccording to statistics available for 1988-89 in the 
tate of Kerala, while 29.3 million people were treated 
y Allopathy, 16.68 million and 9.48 million people got 
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treatment in Ayurveda and Homeopathy. Obviously 
some of them had recourse to all the three systems. 


‘One of the reasons for the better health care scenario 


in Kerala is the access the people have to indigenous 
systems of medicine. This, | think, is applicable in 
varying degrees to other parts of India also. What | 


- should like to stress is the need for the representatives 


of Western medicine and modem science to take 
greater interest in our own systems of medicine and 
establish greater interaction between them and conduct 
inter-disciplinary scientific research in these fields. 
Otherwise we might find that some of the empirical 
experiences and creative hypotheses, particularly in 
Ayurveda and Siddha, would be pilfered and plundered 
by the more inquisitive’ and: enterprising Western 
scientists for their benefit and profit. . 

| have referred earlier to the experience of Kerala in 
health care. The drastic reduction in infantile morality, 
death rate, population growth rate and the remarkable 
rise in: average life-expectancy in Kerala are the 
outcome of several factors, historical, educational, 
medical, and cultural. Apart from literacy, which is 
crucial, one factor stands out prominently, that is, the 


easy access to health care facilities for the people as a 


whole. Though Kerala does not have hospitals, 
dispensaries, and primary health centres more than in 
the rest of. India per capita the distribution of the 
medicare facilities are more dispersed and equitable. 
On an average nearly 90 per cent of child births in 
Kerala take place either in a medical institution or 
under the care of trained professionals resulting in the 
low rate of infant mortality. Medical facilities in Kerala 
are almost equally divided between rural and urban 
areas. To these must be added immunisation and 
other health programmes implemented widely and 
successfully in the State, 

What | want to stress is that equitable distribution of 
health care facilities combined with modem community 
and preventive medicine can make an impact on the 
health of our people. Of course in Kerala there is the 
paradox of a rise in morbidity among the people and 
also increase in such ailments as cancer, cardio 
vascular diseases, hypertension, diabetes, etc. This 
paradox has to be examined scientifically, but changing 
health perceptions and health consciousness is partly 
responsible for the phenomenon of morbidity and it 
has been explained by some as an inevitable stage in 
the process of health transition in a developing 
country. My purpose in mentioning the Kerala example 
is to stimulate thinking on the subject rather than 
ignoring it as an exotic and erratic phenomenon. 

The challenges facing medical education and 
medicare in our country are enormous and exciting. 
The opportunities are-also unlimited with our ancient 


` heritage, modem development, advanced infrastructure 


in medicare and expanding educational facilities. | 
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\ It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism \are 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly dnd 
| in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
~ with glory and nothing can move them from their joint- 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should . 
| become a beacon light io-this benighted subcontinent. ` | 


E rhain 


(December 29, 1947) 
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FORESTRY z 


Reconciling Poverty and Equity Concerns 
KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


ndia’s land mass is approximately 329 million 

hectares and estimates are that half of it js 

degraded in one form or another. Out of 143 
million hectares of agriculture land, atleast 40 m ha 
are degraded. In the forestry sector 30 m ha out of 75 
m ha are without tree cover and another 10 m ha have 
sparse shrubs, only. And grazing and pasture lands 
have largely disappeared. 

In a country where more than half the population, 
the poorer half, depends for its subsistence needs on 
forests and common lands, it has become amply clear 
that the poor have become poorer. Deforestation and 
land degradation have led to greater poverty, just as 
ieee poverty has increased deforestation and land 
degradation. 

Fuelwood and fodder shortages are acute. In the 

| last two decades prices of fuelwood have gone up by 
500 to 700 per cent. And in fodder, studies indicate 
that shortages vary from 50 to 80 per cent. Tribal and 
rural women seem to be the hardest hit by these 
shortages. In the Himalayas women walk anywhere 
from six to 10 hours collecting fuelwood and fodder. In 
many other places women find only leaves to bum. 
Poverty, women’s drudgery, deforestation, environment 
degradation are all inextricably linked with each other 
and with questions of deveiopment and its direction, of 
policies and institutional mechanisms which can reach 
the poor, and concems o, equity and efficiency in a 
society. 


Historical Perspective 

In pre-colonial times Indian society consisted of 
tribals living largely in the hill tracts, and settled 
agriculturalists in fertile river valleys in the greater part 
tof India. The manager:ent in both societies was based 
on community contro: of its natural resources and 
equitable systems of resource use. Cultural traditions 
evolved to ensure equity and sustainable use of 
resources. (Gadgil) 

With the coming of the British and the colonial 
control over land and forest resources, the picture in 
India changed radically. The use of land and forests 
was largely directed in fulfilling Britains needs of 
growing industtialisation. Agriculture lands which were 
used for subsistence needs were diverted to cash 
crops for export such as cotton, jute, tea, etc. The 
Himalayas was denuded to provide logs for ship- 





This contribution by the distinguished environmen- 
talist was prepared for the International Workshop 
on Indian Forest Management and Ecological 
Revival, New Delhi (February 10-12, 1994). 
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building railways and other uses. Teak trees on private 
lands were also taken over by the East India Company. 
Communities lost all control over the uncultivated 
lands, and in some measure on their cultivated lands 
as well. Britain's central motives were made clear by 
Cecil Rhodes, the founder of Rhodesia. He said: “We 
must find new lands from which we can easily obtain 
raw materials and at the same time exploit the cheap 
slave labour that is available from the natives of the 
colonies. The colonies would also provide a dumping 
ground for the surplus goods produced in our 
factories.” 

Dispossession and enciosure were the favoured 
means of securing land for the colonial economy. And 
control over forest resources was through 
establishedthe Forest Service. As pointed out by The 
Ecologist, “the State imposed ‘scientific forestry’ 
regimes with the objective of maintaining a constant 
annual yield of timber for its purposes, and traditional 
methods of forest management have been denigrated 
as inefficient, irrational, untidy, unruly and destructive 
of the environment. By contrast ‘scientific forestry’ is 
lauded for putting the forest to work, for bringing ordei 
to chaos, for its efficiency and for the progressive use 
of science and technology in the public good and thus 
justifying further encroachment by the State or private 
interests”. 

Forested areas were divided into protected and 
reserve forests. The protected areas were meant to 
meet the biomass needs of village people, and the 
reserved forests were meant for conservation anı 
were consequently beyond the access of villagers. 
Substantial areas were declared as reserve forests 
which were earlier used by village communities. 
Madhav Gadgil has pointed out how in Uttara Kannada 
the area of reserve forests increased and the area of 
minor forests meant for the use of people decreased 
over time. Thus, the area of minor forests in Uttara 
Kannada decreased from 780,288 ha in 1980 to 
718,592 ha in 1890, to 256,000 ha in 1980, and oniy 
35, 328 ha in 1910! 

With the coming of the British colonial rule the basic 
purpose of forest management changed from providing 
sustenance needs of tribals and village communities to 
largely benefiting the needs of the Empire. With new 
uses, new rules and organistion were required, The 
Indian Forest Service was given control, and community 
management became redundant. By placing forest 
management in the hands of “outsiders” whose 
allegiance and source of power lay outside the 
community it cut knowledge .and understanding from 
local concems and values. As lvan Illich notes 
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“enclosure...is as much in the interest of professionals 
as it is of state bureaucrats...For as local ways of 
knowing and doing are devalued or appropriated, and 
as vernacular forms of governance are eroded so state 
and professional bodies are able to insert 
themselves...Enclosure allows the bureaucrat to define 
the local community as impotent to provide for its own 
survival”, 

In 1947 India became independent. Under 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s leadership it moved towards 
modermisation and industrialisation. It was hoped that 
with speedy economic’ growth, poverty would be 
eliminated, and that this would result in greater equity 
and efficiency. Forests were cut for cash to invest in 
development activities or were cleared for expansion 
of agriculture, dams, mining, and other such projects. 
Fuelwood, fodder and other subsistence needs of the 
poor did not receive the attention or priority they 
deserved. 

As in the colonial period, forest management in 
independent India was entirely a govemment function 
with the forester representing the sovereign claim to 
resources and tenitory. Forestry management consisted 
essentially of schedules of extraction and administrative 
: notices of territorial claim. By 1980, 75 m ha were put 
under forest management displacing an estimated 30 
million rural users.? 

As the rights of tribals and rural communities 
eroded, conflicts between the Forest Department and 
the people became increasingly violent and destructive 
of forests. By 1985, satellite imagery showed that less 
than 40 m ha had any forest cover left, and that it was 
disappearing at the rate of approx 1.5 m ha a year. 

The belief that tribals and village communities were 
destroying the forests encouraged the custodians of 
forests to become even more restrictive in their rules 
resulting in greater exclusion, oppression and 
corruption. Verrier Elwin who worked with the tribals 
closely, said: “There is a feeling amongst tribals that 
all arguments in favour of preservation and development 
of forests are intended to refuse them their demands. 
They (tribals) argue that if it is a question of industry, 
township, development work or projects of rehabilitation, 
all these plausible arguments are forgotten and vast 
tracts are placed at the disposal of outsiders who 
mercilessly destroy the forest wealth with or without 
necessity” 2 

Further, the tribals argued, “How can they (tribals) 
destroy the forests. The utmost they want is wood to 
keep them warm in the winter months, to reconstruct 
or repair their huts and carry on their little cottage 
industries. Their fuel needs for cooking are not much 
since they had not much to cook”. They asked “how 
the zamindars in violation of forest rules and laws 
devastated vast tracts of forests and how contractors 


strayed outside the contracted coupes, carrying loads f 


in trucks far in excess of their authorised capacity and 
otherwise exploit both the forests and tribal 


people.” (Guha)? 

In enclosing areas as protected or reserved forests 
power was redefined. It meant taking over of public 
land, of natural resources, or markets by one group a 
the expense of others. It also provided a tool fo 
control, corruption and oppression. In discussing 
enclosure of common fands the Ecologist said 
“Enclosure tears people and their lands, forest, crafts 
technologies and cosmologies out of the cultura 
framework in which they are embedded and forces 
them into a new framework which reflects anc 
reinforces the values and interests of newly dominan 
groups. Any pieces which will not fit into the new 
framework are devalued and discarded.” 

In many ways, 1985 was a tuming-point in India’s 
forestry and its policies. Earlier the satellite data hac 
indicated the loss of forest cover at the rate of 1.5 m 
ha a year. This had shocked the nation. The newly 
elected Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, in his first 
broadcast to the nation on January 4, 1985, said: 
“Continuing deforestation has brought us face to face 
with a major ecological and- socio-economic crisis. 


-This trend must be halted. | propose immediately to 


set ‘up a national wastelands board with the object of 
bringing 5 m ha of land every year under fuelwood and 
fodder plantations. We shall develop a people’s 
movement for afforestation.” - 

‘The Prime Minister's statement focussed on the 
needs of the people: fuelwood ‘and fodder. It 
emphasised the need for a people's movement in 


-forestry and opened the doors for local agencies, 


cooperatives, NGOs and other non-governmental 
agencies: who: could work closely with local 
communities. The Prime Minister's ‘statement gave 
direction to forest policy encompassing ecological 
concems and a priority to the subsistence needs of the 
peopie. Protection and afforestation were not to be 
achieved by policing methods but with the participation 
and involvement of the people. Here was a departure 
from the past, a course of action; based on an 
understanding of our past failures. 


Development Altematives and Equity Concerns: Gandhi 
and Nehru 

The vision that Gandhi and Nehru had of an 
independent India was different from each other. 
Whereas both Gandhi and Nehru wanted India to be 
free of poverty and hunger, the development strategies. 
they proposed were radically different: Nehru wanted 
modemisation and industrialisation, whereas, Gandhi. 
wanted priority to be given to the development of 
India’s villages. Under Nehru’s leadership India 
achieved an industrial infrastructure and a Green 
Revolution, as also an impressive growth in technical 
and scientific manpower. But poverty and unemploy- 
ment, tribal impoverishment. women’s drudgery and 
illiteracy did not diminish. Forests were destroyed to 
create space for the new industrial projects as well as 
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for the new dams and irrigation projects. Broad 
estimates suggest that over 30 million people were 
displaced and became victims of development projects.? 

The tribals especially suffered in this strategy. Not 
only thousands of hectares of prime forest were 
submerged but thousands of hectares of catchment 
area were cleared to provide for the relocation of 
displaced outsiders at the expense of displacing and 
destroying the tribals. 

Gandhi's development strategy was different. Instead 
of modemisation and industrialisation he focussed on 
village development, village industries, village 
institutions for management and control of resources 
instead of govemment bureaucracies. To Gandhi 
development planning meant focusing on the poorest 
of the poor. Gandhi was not swayed by the 
technological achievements of the West and wanted 
India to follow its own path of development taking into 
account its realities and culture. Gandhi proposed 
gram panchayats and gram sabhas to involve the local 
people in planning and implementation of projects. 
Gandhi was mortally afraid of “the suffocating solicitude 

) of the planned benevolent state”. To Gandhi, the state 
represented “a soulless machine which can never be 
weaned from violence to which it owes its very 
existence”. 

Gandhi talked of the four-fold ruin that india 
suffered at the hands of colonial rulers: economic, 
political, cultural and spiritual. The inter-relatedness of 
these provided the traditional and cultural modes of 
cooperation, of sharing and control over natural 
resources. With the four-fold ruin the very essence of 
communal life was eroded and with it, went all restraint 
in the exploitation of people and natural resources. 

There were deep intellectual and emotional 
differences regarding development strategy for 
independent India between Gandhi and Nehru. Nehru 
wrote: “Is it not romantic to expect Khadi and Village 
Industries to solve the long-term problems of India’s 
tų poverty?” But for Gandhi development had a human 
"face, the face of the poorest of the poor. Equity to 
Gandhi meant planning and development for the 
poor—not in the abstract, but keeping the realities of 
the poor, the ‘here-and-now’ of their existence in 
focus: “Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest 
person whom you may have seen, and ask yourself if 
the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to 
him. Will it restore him a control over his own life and 


destiny?”. (Gandhi) Incidentally, at the Earth Summit 


meeting in Rio, the Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao gave to the heads of the delegations attending 
the Narasimha Rio meeting the picture of a poor 
woman with a child, with the above quotation of 
Gandhi. 3 

Unfortunately, in the search for speedy development 
Gandhi’s voice was lost. Large irrigation projects, 
hydel projects, modem large-scale industry were 
supported and large chunks of forests disappeared. 
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Tribals and local population dependent on forests 
suffered enormously because of these projects. The 
resulting unrest and conflicts further eroded the forests, 
the base of survival for millions of tribals and 
subsistence users. The poor paid a heavy price for the 
so-called development projects. 

With deforestation, especially in the upper catchment 
areas, soil erosion in the country increased. Estimates 
of soil erosion in 1972 was approximately 6000 million 
tonnes, it is now estimated at 12 million tonnes. 
(Vohra) According to the Department of Agriculture, 
the country loses 30 to 50 million tonnes of food-grains . 
on account of loss of top soil. Floods and droughts too 
have increased in frequency, severity and extent, 
leading to enormous losses, human suffering and 


- increased poverty of rural areas. With deforestation, 


underground water tables too have been affected 
because of run-offs leaving a large number of ponds 
and shallow wells dry affecting agricultural productivity 
of the smaller farmer. 

The country has paid a heavy price for its 
development policies and its neglect of land-use 
especially relating to the uncultivated half of India. If 
poverty in India is to be seriously tackled, then land 
use concems such as deforestation, degraded and 
wasted land, soil erosion, use of common lands should 
receive the highest political attention. A Land Use and 
Wasteland Development Council under the Prime 
Minister with Chief Ministers of different States as 


- members was launched in 1985, but its life span was 


only one meeting! 

If we are to safeguard the interests of the poor, then 
Gandhi’s concems and development strategy need 
greater attention. We need to take note of the inter- 
relationship of deforestation, environmental degradation 
and poverty. The poor are caught in a vicious 
downward spiral. They are forced to overuse resources 
to survive: the impoverishment of forests and the 
environment further impoverishes them making survival 
more difficult and uncertain. 


Bureaucracy, the Poor, and Equity 

Besides the direction of development in terms of 
modemisation and industrialisation, and lack of attention 
to land and natural resources, another element in the 
development strategy since independence was that 
the state was the major instrument of implementation 
and delivery of services. Fifty years later we are 
attempting to move away from the suffocating controls 
of bureaucracy and trying to liberalise the economy for 
development. 

For reducing rural poverty several schemes were 
introduced since independence—Community 
Development, SFDA, MFDA, Tribal Development, 
IRDP—to deal with the problems of small and marginal 
famers, and landless, tribals. In general the impact of 
these schemes through bureaucratic institutions was 
negligible. The bureaucratic structures were largely 
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unresponsive to the needs and conditions of the local 
‘people. In fact experience indicated that projects 
especially meant to benefit the rural poor ended up by 


benefiting the already well-off, perhaps because the’ 


rich know how to manipulate the system. 

The various social forestry projects funded by the 
World Bank and other donor agencies to assist the 
rural poor in their fuelwood and fodder needs also 
resulted in the poor being bypassed. The policy of free 
distribution of saplings to encourage tree plantation by 
the poor was largely comered by the bigger farmers 
who would come in their trucks and tractors and load 
thousands of saplings for growing commercial timber. 
Most Forest Department nurseries contained eucalyptus 
saplings which larger farmers and absentee landlords 
wanted for commercial timber. The Forest Department 
officials preferred this system of free distribution to 
larger farmers since they could fulfill their targets of 
sapli 1g distribution and plantations. ` l 

Calculations based on saplings distributed (8550 
million) and their estimated survival rate should indicate 
that India’s 329 million hectares would be densely tree 
planted by now! In Gujarat alone, farmers planted in 
one year as many as four times the number of total 
existing trees in the State! Here was another example 
as to how a project meant for the rural poor, for their 
fuelwood and fodder needs, became a successful 
commercial forestry project for larger farmers bypassing 
the rural poor. 

Again in the various parks and sanctuaries 
established by the Forest Department the goverment 
took over the grazing lands of thousands of villages 


leaving the villagers angry, bereft and helpless. Violence . 


over access of resources keeps erupting in many 
sanctuaries. The Forest Department in various States 
have long-term contracts with forest-based industries 


for supplying raw materials at highly concessional ` 


rates. The Forest Department allocated forest land to 
Forest Development Corporations, creaturés of the 
Forest Department, to promote fast-growing commercial 
timber, and in the process cut trees valuable to the 
poor. The late Salim Ali, the noted environmentalist, 
called these Forest Development Corporations, the 
Forest Destruction Corporations. And yet when it 
comes to leasing forest land on usufruct basis to the 
rural poor, the, cooperatives, and the NGOs for 
afforestation activities there has been strong resistance 
by forest officials. 

The Tree Cutting and Transit Rules were enacted 
by the Forest Department to prevent illegal felling in 
forest areas and their transportation. But the rules 
have been extended to private lands as well. 
Administrative permissions to cut and transport trees 
are slow, cumbersome and involves several visits and 
inevitable bribes. The poor suffer especially because 
they do not know how to handle the system and their 
prices dip with the use of intermediaries. 

Exploitation seems to have become a way of life for 
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both the exploiter and the exploited. To stand up 
against exploitation, to refuse to give a bribe, to unite 
for protest or a change—all such actions require self- 
confidence, an asset which the poor and the deprived 
do not possess. ‘ 

Professor Ravi Mathai tells about a case of a 
marginal farmer who had wanted a small loan and 


required for his application a record of his tand-holding - 


size. The marginal farmer goes to the falati, a junior 
govemment functionary in charge of land récords in a 
village. The talati wants a bribe. The marginal farmer 
is advised that.there is strength in numbers. He 
collects a group of 20 other marginal farmers to march 
to the talati’s office, to protest. Just before they 
reached, the talati’s' office their courage failed. With 
marginal existence it was difficult to take a step which 
wotild eam them the displeasure of the ta/ati, a petty 
officer who wields enormous power as a keeper and 
manipulator of land records. The rural poor are ill- 
prepared to deal with the talatis of their world. The 
Times of India and Pioneer (January 24, 1994) contain 
the story of how a Harijan woman was paraded naked 
in a village because her son had an alteraction with a 
more privileged person with higher land-holding. The 


“women and other villagers, when interviewed, said 


they were too afraid to intervene. 

‘Bureaucratic structures as presently constituted are 
grossly inadequate for development activities for the 
poor calling for solutions at the local level. In a recent 
workshop on Law and Resource Distribution,® the 
participants agreed that the most readily identifiable 


reason for access difficulties centre in the bureaucracy.’ 


Case after case, country after country cited the rebuffs 
and anxieties suffered by the poor at the hands of 
arrogant officials imbued with a superiority complex 
vis-a-vis the poor. The uneasy client is curtly told to 
wait, often for hours, even days, or they are shouted 
at, or pushed around. As far as possible the poor 
avoid going to bureaucracy with their problems. ` 


Equity and efficiency can only be assured if the - 
and © 


beneficiaries are involved in the control 
management of resources. Experiences with a number 
of joint projects in forest protection with village 
communities has resulted in a wealth of insights. 
Measures of forest protection where resources are 
enclosed and people kept out are being given up for 
more participatory methods and mutual sharing `of 
benefits. 

The concem for equity means that people matter. 
Most development programmes, projects, policies seem 
to include people only as an awkward after-thought. If 
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only development, including forest development, can - 
be understood as a process of empowerment in which - 


people get liberated from forces that prevent them 
from taking decisions that concem their livelihoods 
and lives then programmes aimed at the poor will 


work. Protection of forests, of parks and sanctuaries, - 


only work when measures, of protection and benefits 
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are mutually decided in a participatory manner. Given 
the unequal power-relation between the Forest 
Department and the villager it is important that the 

/identification and definition of the problem are also 
openly shared and discussed, for reality seems different 
from the perspective of the official and the oppressed. 
Much violence and destniction of forests has resulted 
from policies of keeping people out as if they were 
enemies of the forests. The very assumption that 
people are enemies of the forests becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy! 


Paolo Freire in his Pedagogy of the Oppressed — 


writes: “The truth is that the oppressed are not 
marginals, are not men living outside society. They 
have always been inside—inside the structure which 
made them ‘beings for others’. The solution is not to 
integrate them into structures of oppression but to 
transform that structure so that they can become 
‘beings for-themselves’.”* 
The Joint Forest Management Programme initiated 
jn West Bengal, and now introduced in several other 
Fitatos is a first step in recognising the mutuality of 
‘benefit wher the ‘relationship is of partnership. At 
present the power relationship between the Forest 
Department and: village protection teams is very 
unequal; so are the benefits shared twentyfive per 
cent or so.of the sale of timber to village protection 
teams) but atleast the first step has ben taken. The 


village communities are participating in forest protection . 


measures, in defining what constitutes a fair share, 

and who should benefit, Women are taking an 

increasing part in determining their role and share. 
The Joint Forest Management Committees are 


moving towards processes that enable the tribals,’ 


villagers and women to become beings for themselves. 
There is a long road ahead but the first step of shared 
responsibility will make it irreversible. 


Regenerating Forests: Equity and Empowerment 
For over two centuries the instruments of 
management and control of forests and other common 
resources have been exploitative. The colonial rulers’ 
mission was to dispossess the local communities of 
their common land. At a stroke local communities were 
denied access to land they had traditionally set aside 
as fallow and to the forests, grazing lands, streams, 
_ etc. In independent India too dispossession was the 
favoured means of securing land for development 
projects. As far as the poor are concemed India had 

moved from one colonialism to another. 

The enclosure of common land into protected and 
reserved forests in which communities had no say in 
its conservation and management had a chain reaction 
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of dispossession. The Forest Department too was ` 


` dispossessed—half the forest area tumed into treeless 
wastelands over a period of time. Enclosing forest land 
in which tribals and village communities become 
outsiders had other implications. Control over resources 


shifted from the community to government officials. 
Enclosing land redefined how the resource was to be 
managed, by whom and for whose benefit. Decisions 
which were made by the community listening to the 


community, : were now made and forced on the 


community by the delegated officials. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that protection 
and regeneration of forests must take into account 
people’s participation and concems of equity and 
empowering of people. The famous Chipko movement 
was essentially an uprising of the local women to 
protect their forests, to protest against the government 
policies for diversion of timber for sports goods 
ignoring local subsistence needs. From the success of 
the Chipko emerged Mahila Mandals (women’s groups) 
to deal with firewood, fodder, and other issue. relevant 
to women. These Mahila Mandals have shown real 
capacity to take the mangement of village common 
lands into their own hands, effectively opposing the 
forest panchayats where their activities threatened the 
well-being of the community. By ensuring the equitable 
distribution of grass and firewood the Mahila Mandals 
have ensured that there is cooperation from all 
families in the village. There is a quiet revolution in 
these villages, a sense of empowerment, for, besides 
dealing with issues of fuelwood and fodder. they have 
taken up wider issues of well-being of their families, 
villages and even of the hill economy. 

If we are to retum to and give new life to the 
concept of people taking development into their own 
hands, new institutional mechanisms independent of 


‘the power of the government will have to be 


encouraged. 

In 1986 the National Wastelands Development 
Board, jointly with the National Dairy Development 
Board, set up a National Tree-Growers Cooperative 
Federation (NTGCF) with the objective “to contribute 
to the restoration and protection of the ecological 


© security of the country by creating self-sustaining 


village cooperatives that will work for the improvement 
of marginally productive and unproductive degraded 
lands and establish fuelwood and fodder plantations 
primarily to meet the villagers’ needs”’’. 

Through the NTGCF, cooperative societies have 
been established in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Orissa and Rajasthan with a membership ot 
17,626 members with 30.8 per cent being women 
members. The project has also helped women install 
43,050 smokeless stoves and 1017 family bio-gas 
plants. The tree-growers cooperative societies are 
rapidly spreading to the other States and villages. 

The joint protection and regeneration of forest and 
common lands offers the best opportunity of introducing 
equity concerns and empowering of local people. The 
logic of self-reliance is the logic of place, people and 
resources bound into locally self-sustaining systems. 
Rajiv Gandhi's statement—halting continuing 
deforestation, of focussing on people’s needs of 
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fuelwood and fodder, and developing a people's 
movement for afforestation--has become a national 
forest policy. In announcing the’ Joint Forestry 
Management Programme, the Govemment of India 
issued the following guidelines to the various States: 
“Meeting the requirement of fuelwood, fodder, minor 
forest produce and small timber of the rural and tribal 
population” and “creating a massive people’s 
movement with involvement of women for ‘achieving 
these objectives”. : 

The JFM programme is opening new windows and 
doors to equity and empowerment concems. With 
equity has come success. And with success, greater 
empowerment, whether that empowerment was having 
your voice heard or getting something, it allowed the 
people to have greater contro! over the things that 
happened to them. As success and ‘experience 
accumulate, local protection committees are demanding 
greater role, responsibility and contro! to be vested in 
the community, not in the State or local government 
but in those wh» rely on the forests for their sustenance 
and survival needs. Success is also promoting other 
strategies iat meet their other local needs, ensuring 
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greater control over their lives. . 

‘Equity, efficiency, empowerment are becoming 
powerful ideas in sustainable forest development. 
People-centred approaches cannot be mere slogans, / 
techniques or technologies.. They are embedded in 
moral and ethical concems. Bureaucratic approaches 
will have to give way to peoples-centred and peoples- 
managed systems. a 
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Bureaucratic Device to Stifle Research Body 
| MRINAL GUPTA | 


ne of the commonest devices resorted to by the 

Indian bureaucracy to render any public sector 
unit unproductive is to starve it of its functional 
requirements and hedge about its operations with red 
tape to finally declare it as a ‘sick’ industry. 

The bureaucrats in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development appear to have leamt the trick from their 
counterparts in Udyog Bhavan. They have begun to 
target the research institutes funded by them—partly 
or wholly—in order to declare them ‘sick’ and ultimately 
do away with serious academic research. Quite a 
number of these institutes at the moment are without 
any academic heads, and are run by the goverment 
through some IAS officers, „appointed as acting 
directors, who manage them as they would any 
govemment department. Academic needs of research 
fellows in these institutes are ignored, and funding is 
being drastically reduced. 

A typical instance of bureaucratisation of an 
academic institution is’ provided by the latest 
developments in the National Institute of Adult 
Education (NIAE). It was set up by the govemment in 
accordance with a provision of the National Literacy 
Mission (NLM) policy document of January 1988, 
which envisaged it as an “apex body for providing 
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technical resources support to the (NLM) Authority and 
to the State Govemments, voluntary agencies, etc.” 
The other important part of the provision was the 
decision of “converting the existing DAE (Directorate 
of Adult Education)” into the newly proposed NIAE. 
Later, elaborating on the role of the NIAE, the then 
Education Secretary of the HRD Ministry (who was 
also the Chairman of the NIAE) told the Institute’s 
general body meeting (on February 15, 1991) that the 
NIAE would “provide research and academic support 
to programmes of literacy and adult education... also 
undertake fundamental research which may not have 
an immediate and direct bearing on the programmes, 
but which will,...go to enrich our understanding of the 
questions pertaining to educational and cultural 
advancement of the country’s common people.” 

it is thus clear that the mandate given to the NIAE, 
authorised the members of its faculty (which started 
working from 1991) to pursue their research activities 
that covered a wide range of issues pertaining to adult 
education—trom direct technical resource support to 
the NLM programmes like the Total Literacy and post- 
Literacy campaigns on the one hand, to fundamental 
research on general subjects like pedagogy for adult 
leamers, designing of leaming materials on gender 
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issues, etc., on the other. Since 1991, the faculty 
members of the NIAE have been engaged in these 
self-same research -activities, as is evident from their 
„publications, and action-oriented projects. 

Suddenly in March this year, members of the 
faculty came to know that the govemment had decided 
to stop funding the NIAE. Soon after that some assets 
of the Institute—like telephones, STD facilities, 
etc.—were shifted to the Directorate of Adult Education. 
Services of some of the employees were terminated. It 


is also understood from reliable sources in the HRD . 


Ministry that the latter is planning to ‘phase out’ the 
NIAE, and retain instead the DAE. Thus it is reversing 
the earlier decision to tum NIAE into an “apex body” 
and merge the DAE into it. The excuse being offered 
by the acting Director of the NIAE—who is also the 
Joint Secretary in the Department of Education—is 
that the faculty had not done good work! The other 
excuse is that the Expenditure and Finance Committee 
had raised objections to the funding of two institutions 
Jat the same time—the NIAE and the DAE—since the 
'Cabinet had earlier resolved to have only one institute 
(which was originally the NIAE). The HRD Ministry, 
therefore, is now deciding to stop funding the NIAE, 
and retain the DAE only as a single department for 
administrative purposes. 

Members of the NIAE faculty dismiss both the 
excuses. As for the first one—allegation of no good 
work being done—they cite from the annual reports of 
1991-92 and 1993-94 an impressive list of publications, 
seminar papers and action-oriented project work (among 
women neo-literates in Banda in UP, Dungarpur in 
Rajasthan, and Pudukottai in Tamil Nadu). The faculty 
members of NIAE on their part allege that the 
administration had done its best to thwart the research 
activities of the faculty, first by trying to impose stifling 
govemment service rules that encroached on their 
autonomy (for instance, directives requiring them to 
seek the permission of the acting Director for. 
expenditure on every minor item); and secondly, by 
delaying sanctioning of their research proposals. They 
point out that they submitted their proposals for the 
year 1993-94 in February 1993 (as required by the 
rules). The acting Director chose to convene a 
meeting of the Programme Advisory Committee (which 
is authorised to sanction the faculty's research 
programmes), ‘seven long months later as late 
September 1993—after postponing it on at least three 
occasions! Thus seven precious months were lost, 
and the faculty members were denied the opportunity 


to begin work on their respective research proposals - 


at the right time, and complete them as per schedule. 
Even till date, the proposals have not received the final 
sanction of the NIAE Executive Committee (which is 
the final authority), since no meeting of the Executive 
Committee had been convened by the acting Director 
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even once in 1993-94 (although three EC meetings 
are mandated each year under NIAE Rule 35). 

Apart from flouting the NIAE rules (for instance, 
failure to hold three EC meetings every year and an 
annual general body meeting—the last was held in 
February 1991—and to submit to Parliament an 
audited report of annual accounts (which has not been 
submitted till the writing of this article), the NIAE 
administration, headed by the acting Director continues 
to ride roughshod over the academic rights of the 
faculty, as is evident from its latest device of suddenly 
(without taking the faculty members into confidence) 
depriving it of its infrastructural facilities, like direct 
telephone connections, STD facilities and administrative 
personnel. Such bureaucratic ham-handedness in 
dealing with academics engaged in research, expresses 


` bumptious, attitude that follows the dictum ‘he who 


pays the piper calls the tune’. 

In fact, the bureaucratic guidelines for tailored 
research were laid down by the acting Director of 
NIAE himself, when inaugurating a valedictory function 
organised by the Indian Adult Education Association in 
New Delhi on August 3, 1993, he said: “...empirical 
methods for research should not be used for a 
programme like NLM (National Literacy Mission) and 
only those research methods should be used which 
could make it a mass movement.” This has serious 
implications for the NIAE academics engaged in 
research and action-oriented projects in the field of 
adult education. Should they shun empirical methods 
that make available to them the feedback from the 
villagers (which quite often contradict the official 
claims of total literacy), and instead resort to other 
methods (dependent on official statistics) in order to 
give out the story that the NLM has become a great 
mass movement? 

As for the other excuse—about the objection of the 
Executive and Finance Committee to the funding of 
two separate institutions (NIAE and DAE) in violation 
of the earlier Cabinet decision to convert both into 
NIAE—it is up to the HRD Ministry to sort out the 
problem. Members of the NIAE faculty wonder why 
they, should pay the. price for the Ministry’s failure to 
settle the contentious issue of DAE-NIAE relations. 
What is the difficulty in implementing the original 
decision of converting the NIAE as the apex body for 
resource support to the National Literacy Mission? If 
there are problems of funding NIAE, the Ministry can 
explore altemative sources of funding as exemplified 
in NIAE Rule 61. 

Bureaucratic efforts to destroy the NIAE, which was 
set up under the Societies Registration Act, offer yet 
another example of increasing encroachment on the 
autonomy of research institutions by authorities who 
set little store by serious academic research. ‘| 
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Japanese Capitalism and Asian Geese 
WILLIAM K. TABB 


Y workers in the rest of the world who work long 
hours under intense conditions to stay in a race 
that most are losing. Globally competitive capital is 
mobile and the regional integration of the Asian Pacific 
currently offers an attractive venue for production. 
While the cultures of the region are ancient, the forms 
of Confucian capitalism which now challenge the worid 
. and the working peoples of Asia are young. 

The extensive intemationalisation capital in East 
Asia has taken on a regional pattem in which strong 
corporations assume dominance over people and 
territory outside their states of origin. The hierarchy 
among the regional economies is the product of an 
evolving complex division of Jabour and control. The 
development of the Asian Pacific economy is best 
understood as the product not of independent states 
but of a world capitalism with a dominant triadic core. 
The most important group to this process of 
development in the Asian Pacific region is, of course, 
the Japanese. 

The Japanese direct investment in Asia was initiated 
in the early 1970s by medium size companies, and 
only with the oil crises and then in.a dramatic spurt 
after the yen appreciation of the mid-1980s did the 
largest Japanese companies move in. The independent 
producers were at first looking to other countries for 
their market potential. After 1985, low paid wage 
jabour was a more crucial consideration. The Japanese 
producers were also drawn to overseas production 
. during these years by the strong yen, which drove up 
their domestic costs and made foreign investment less 
expensive. In Japan high labour costs were not the 
only issue, but also labour shortages and the pressure 
of the huge bilateral trade surplus. Matsushita in 1893 
had 61 per cent of its overseas production in Asia (up 
from 49 per cent in 1985). Aiwa in 1993 built two-thirds 
of its products overseas and planned the figure to be 
three-fourths in the near future. 

The Japanese direct foreign investment in Asia 
jumped from $2 billion in 1987 to $8 billion in 1990, 
according to the Ministry of Finance figures. By the 
latter date it was double or triple the US direct 
investment in the region, depending on the method of 
valuation. The Japanese Extemal Trade Organisation 
estimates that the number of industrial cooperation 
and technology transfer agreements without ownership 
is about three-fourths the number of Japanese-majority- 
owned subsidiaries. The Japanese are confident that 
as long as they exclusively possess technological 


sian efficiency must seem like rate breaking to 
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advantages they can build production networks with 
local Asian firms without any ownership relationship. 
Majority ownership is mainly desirable when 
technolgical transfers may create competitors. However, 
by ‘not owning the local firms the Japanese placate 
nationalist feelings without compromising control. Risk 
of failure is shifted to the local owners, which gives 
more leverage to the Japanese who control capital 
equipment, parts, and marketing as part of an 
intemational intracompany network. Much of Asia’s 
exports and imports are captive to this strategic 
design. 

A Bank of Tokyo survey presents comprehensive 


-data for 1988 showing total foreign investment in four 


nations—Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines—had increased three-fold in the previous, 
year. In Thailand 10 per cent of the industrial workforce= 
was employed by Japanese companies. By 1992, 15- 
per cent of Thai manufacturing jobs were with Japanese 
companies. Japan provides half of Thailand’s foreign 
investment each year. The United States is well 
behind, investing less in Thailand than does Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, or Italy. f 

Consider the example of Matsushita Television in 
Malaysia, the main producer of colour TVs for markets 
throughout Asia and well into the Middle East. 
Matsushita alone accounts for more than three per 
cent of'the nation's GNP. Every moming its thousands 
of, workers put on uniforms which are close 
approximations of those wom by the company’s labour 
force in Japan and sing the Matsushita song (in Malay) 
before their moming Japanese-style discussions with 
management and the start of a new day. on the 
assembly line. Many of their products reach US 
markets counted not as Japanese but as Malaysian. 
products. ° : 

The re-Asianisation of Japan presents a significant 
shift in the power balance of the world’s political 
economy. Already Malaysian officials tell visitors that 
the Japanese triggered the post-War independence 
movement. In Thailand, where Toshiba’s Bangkok 
subsidiary produces refrigerators and air conditioners 
for the Asian market, officials point out to visitors that 
Thailand was. allied with Japan against the West 
during the Second World War. 

Saburo Okita, the former Japanese Foreign Minister, 
sees a “process of consecutive take-offs with a built-in 
catch-up process.” With Japan as the lead goose: 

„the nations of the region engineer successive takeoffs 

and are soon moving on their way to higher stages of 

development. Itis akin to a V-formation, and the relationship 

among the countries in the formation is neither horizontal . 

integration nor vertical integration as they are commonly 

known. Rather, itis a combination of both. And because the 
geese that then go off later are able to benefit from the 
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forerunners’ experiences to shorten the time required to 
catch up they gradually transform the formation from a, V- 
formation to eventual horizontal integration. 

, The technological dependence, captive exports, 
and captive imports controlled by Japan allow no 
promise of catch up. A more forthright description of 
the process is the regionalisation of Japan's economy, 
a process in which control and the lion’s share of value 
added stay with the Japanese, a new stage of 
imperialism best analysed as dependent development. 
The formulation of the former Japanese Ambassador 
to Thailand of these new imperial relations is that: 

Japan is creating an exclusive Japanese market in which 
the Asia-Pacific nations are incorporated into the so-called 
“ketretsu’ (financial-industrial bloc) system. The essential 
relationship between Japan and Southeast Asia is Jone of} 
trading captive imports, such as products from plants in 
which Japanese companies have invested, [in return} for 
captive exports, such as necessary equipment and materials. 
By the 1990s Asia was a maturing market as well 
as a production site, and a new complex regional 

„pattem of production and distribution was evident. 

poanyo Electric, for example—with three plants in 

) Korea, six in China, two each in Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and Malaysia, and one each in the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Indonesia—was exporting 
„and importing parts from its facilities in the region, 
assigning to each a specific role (depending on wage 
‘and skill levels, degree of political stability, transfer 


costs, and so on), within a dynamically flexible but ` 


coherent strategic plan organised and administered 
from Japan. 

East Asia emerges as an increasingly tightly 
coordinated manufacturing bloc. Tokyo planners think 
out location decisions, country by country; industy by 
industry, and even product by product. The MITI, in 
conjunction with Malaysian planners, has been hard at 
work making its less developed neighbour into one of 
the world’s foremost producers of word processors 
and fax machines. Indonesia has been targeted for 
textiles and plastics. In such matters, “Laissez faire 
‘can’t be recommended,” as Nobuhito Hobo of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs sees it, representing the 
views of his peers. “Careful utilisation of market forces 
ts always ideal.” While investment decisions by 
Japanese companies are based on private calculations, 
host governments and Ministries back in Tokyo 


influence the climate in which these decisions are 


made. 

Labour costs, skill levels, political stability, and 
market potential are carefully analysed in Tokyo and 
technologies and products matched with locations 
over the relevant time horizon. Planning does not 
replace the profit motive but is its agent. As in the case 
of domestic industrial policy coordination, the 
government “plans markets” in ways consistent with 
promoting the long-term success of corporations using 
fechnqiues sensitive to a constantly changing extemal 
environment. All this gives the Third World demand for 
appropriate technology a new twist. Investing for the 


long haul, the Japanese have won important 
concessions in the way local content laws are 
interpreted to allow region-wide divisions of labour. 
Parts requiring different skill levels are produced in 
different countries, minimising cost but also increasing 
the dependence of each nation on Japan. 

This pattem of regionally articulated development is 
of course an assault on traditional understanding of 
national sovereignty and the development strategies of 
autonomy-minded Third World theorists. It does. 
however, support dependency theorists willing to 
accept that a form of dependent development can, 
indeed is, taking place on the peripheries of the triadic 
core. 

Nations such as Vietnam which are currently 
backwaters in relation to world capitalism are 
experiencing major flurries of attention. Mot only are 
the Japanese opening banks in Ho Chi Minh City and 
scheduling regular flights to Tokyo, but careful, detailed 
proposals are being made to the Vietnamese, and not 
only for the extraction of oil and other natural resources. 
A 1992 report by the Mitsubishi Corporation. “The 
Master Plan for the Automobile Industry in the Socialist 
Republic -of Vietnam’,-is one strand of a longer 
standing involvement which seeks to take advantage 
of Vietnam’s hardworking, well-educated 33 million 
member workforce. With a population twice the size of 
South Korea's, abundant natural resources and a 
welcoming, if still .nominally Communist government, 
Vietnam is attractive to visionary investors. The 
Mitsubishi Plan is about selling cars. There are 
breakdowns by type of vehicle (three categories of 
trucks, vans, passehger cars, etc.) with forecasts of 
changing consumer demand and so on over a thirteen- 
year horizon, but such details are embedded in a 
larger vision of a Vietnam developing machinery. 
electronics, petrochemical, and processed agricultural 
industries. Alongwith their own plants would come 
Bridgestone for tyres, Asahi Glass for windshields, 
and other specified suppliers for nuts and bolts, 
pistons, piston rings, etc. 

Japan preserves its lead by keeping Asians 
dependent upon technology imports from Japan. At 
the same time, Japanese enterprises, especially 
multinationals, assign. the Asian countries places in 
their enterprise strategies. Japanese corporations in 
the late 1980s had established sophisticated textured 
patterns of foreign investment. These were discermiable 
in a new wave “co-prosperity” sphere, based not on 
military force but on the incentives of growth combining 
Japanese capital, technology, and marketing with 
Asian low-cost labour and natural resources. Despite 
the ecological violence of many of the extractive 
projects and the intensely exploitative (if scientifically 
efficient) factories with near-zero-wasted-time work 
organisation, such investments are attractive to poor 
economies, certainly to their elites, wishing to 
modemise. For the working people the costs of the 
intense pattem of exploitation are evident in the way 
they are forced to live in these “development miracles”. 
Working conditions mirror those of England during the 
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intense years of its industrial revolution, and twentieth 
century daily lite holds terrors some of which would be 
familiar to the helots of an earlier age. The Economist 
has described daily life in the following terms: 
Passengers in Bangkok buses tie pieces of cloth over their 
faces in a vain effort to ward off traffic fumes. The middle 
classes in Jakarta boil their water, fearing that drinking from 
the tap will make them ill. Hundreds of thousands of slum 
dwellers in Manila drink from rivers full of human and 
industrial waste. Asia’s booming cities are a health hazard, 
and pollution is getting worse. 
. Japanese foreign-aid is an integral part of economic 
policy (just as American aid was and remains integral 
to a geopolitical foreign policy designed on the Cold 
War premises). The bureaucrats who allocate aid offer 
administrative guidance on capital outflows so that, 
like foreign aid, they too contribute to strengthening 
Japan’s economy and supporting whatever strategic 
designs. the officials are pursuing. Japan uses its aid 
as seed money to attract Japanese manufacturers to 
particular. foreign direct investments by creating a 
more attractive business climate for them in a particular 


aid recipient ne‘ion. War reparations to Southeast | 


Asian countries took the form of tied loans and export 
credits calcuiated to assist Japanese businesses to 
regain their influence in these nations. 

Eighty per cent of Japan’s bilateral loan assistance 
goes to neighbours in which Japanese businesses 
have the greatest interest. (A lower percentage of 
Japan’s official development assistance is in the form 
of actual grants than for any of the eighteen countries 
which make up the Development Assistance Committee 
of the OECD). The loans are typically for infrastructure 
development to facilitate trade with Japan. These 
projects also create jobs for Japan’s giant construction 
and engineering companies. The President of the 
regional multilateral lending facility, the Asian 
Development Bank, which strongly influences the 
pattem of such expenditures, is “by custom”,.as they 
say, Japanese. 

Japanese planners envision the export of 
technopolises to the emerging Eastem Asia Corridor 
(Seoul to Hong Kong) and the Southeast Asia Corridor 
(Chiang Mai in Thailand to Bali in Indonesia). These 
would act as growth poles stimulating foreign investment 

‘and diffusing technoloġy. But whatever forms the 
Japanese coordination of the new international 
production regime and the role of Greater China take, 
they are sure to offer a serious challenge to the 
Westem core economies and to former Third World 
nations which seek to survive in intensely competitive 
world markets. l 

There are those progressive political economists 
who suggest the desirability of an Asian-Pacific techno- 
trading bloc with Japan as an “important but extemal 
partner’. It seems to me that it is too late for this 
unless revolutionary (and. today non-existent) 
govemments were to expel the Japanese or bring their 
economic presence under local control. Lowering 
‘tariffs to firms within the region today while keeping 
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them high to outsiders wouid favour Japan, which is 


„already the dominant presence in most of the region’s 


national economies. This is not to say that there is no 
room for more intra-regional trade which bypasses the , 
Japanese, but that any such development will surely - 
be marginal and unlikely to counfer the logic of the 


‘new imperialism. Consider the case of Sony's operating 


capacities now run from Singapore, which coordinate 
the company’s efforts in the Asian Pacific outside of 
Japan, cutting inventories in the system by half and 
reducing the time from receipt of order to delivery by 
two-thirds. In aiming for zero inventory in an 
intemationally based production and sales system, 
global logistics that integrate production, sales and 
distribution within Asia are part of what will be a single 
global network which will settle accounts without 
currency exchange. i 

it is difficult to imagine that the govemments ofthe’ 
area will take part in any regional movement that 
would limit Japan’s free access to the region. Nor will 
other states—knowing that their export prospects are 
govemed in significant measure by the technologicat : 
resources and other advantages cooperation with the <« 
TNCs bring— be inclined to form subversive alliances. 
Nationalism as an .oppositional movement has not 
spent its energies. Hatred of Japan and lingering 


‘painful memories of the Second World War years 


remain potent in many places. Anger and resentment 
at Japanese domination may prove to be a force. yet 
alternative forms of organisation, such as a regional 
alliance which séeks to distance the Japanese, will, | 
think, prove utopian. The Japanese planners certainly 
can make room for small national-oriented or even 
intra-Asia arrangements in which they are not directly 
involved. These would do no more than supplement 
their own activities in low profit niches in which they 
have little interest. Overseas the Chinese capitalists 
seem to play such a role, and often play a comprador 
role for the Japanese transnationals as well. i 

In Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia ethnic Chinese 
are key players to be sure, but they are widely linked - 
to Japanese companies in joint ventures in which the ` 
Japanese hold the upper hand. The major ethnic 
Chinese businesses are increasingly the conduit for 
Japanese penetration. In Indonesia for example, the 
Liem’ group has established assembly projects with 
Hino, Suzuki, and Mazda and is developing housing 
estates with Marubeni. The other, leading ethnic 
Chinese group, Astra, has joint venture projects with 
Toyota, Dalnatsu, and Honda and is the distributor for 
Fuji and Komatsu in Indonesia through other joint 
ventures. 

| would hope that my remarks will give pause to 
those on the Left who advocate building South-South 
trade and economic integration through formation of 
regional blocks without paying sufficient attention: to 


imperialist and intra-national class relations within 


such blocks and of the extent to which’ transnational 
capital has taken on the'regional project as its own. 
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It is exceedingly important to differentiate a Left . 
- agenda with some care. While aggregating progressive 


forces across national boundaries, building coalitions 
to obtain and safeguard workers’ rights and 
environmental protection, demanding increased claims 
on transnational corporate profits to strengthen the 
viability of local communities, and enhancing democratic 
govemance and progressive public sector institutions 


-are the most important tasks, appeals for cross-class 


politics based’ on an extended nationalism must 
confront the extent to which foreign capital has 
become indiginised in close alliance with local elites. 
The denunciation of foreign domjnation needs to be 
framed in the context of the real need to develop the 
forces of production and to bring into being the 
material basis for the transcendence of the system. 
The capitalist mode of production not only exploits and 


alienates the working class but produces the material 
base for its emancipation, and a fuller awareness of’ 


both sides of this history-making; process are called 
for. g 

The high growth rate experienced by some of the 
nations of the region should be understood in the 


' context of a pattem of combined development in which 
- Japan's huge balance of payment surplus, the dramatic 


rise in the yen, political pressures by the Europeans 
and the United States, and demands for higher real 
standards of living for the working class have ‘led 


` Japan to construct a regional production system which 


is anew development in the history of global capitalism. 
it is a dependent development, but its has its own 
pattern which does not fit the mould the theorists have 
created, based on other times and places. 

This is not to say that broad progressive movements 
to regulate global capitalism are not in order and 
should not be placed on the agenda. It is time, for 


_ example; for an eight-hours movement. Workers in the 


advanced countries should understand that creating 


. humane working conditions in the periphery at this 


stage of capitalist development is clearly in the 


Interests of all workers. Intemational health and safety 
| agreements would also take away from the capital the 


` ability to threaten one group with loss of employment it 


they do not submit to unsafe conditions. It is these 
broad working class safeguards which are needed, not 
regional alliances which accept the premise of growth 
at all costs. - 

Throughout Asia a complex new wave of imperialism 
is underway. How it will play out cannot be known. Nor 
is the future of the seemingly successful NICs certain. 


The NICs are caught between the technological lead , 


of the core producers, especially Japanese and the 
US transnationals that appropriate the technological 
rents at the top,.and the lower-wage wanabees that 
are snapping at their heels. As each nation tries to 


grow by expanding its exports while holding down the 


wages of its own working class, global stagnation 
determines the limits to. Asian growth. 

In our age it is manifestly capital which is 
internationalist in its outlook, It is labour which seeks 
shelter behind nationalism and localist identity politics. 
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The one welcomes a new world being bom. The other 
tightly fears the continued dislocations and new 
suffering the globalisation of capital portends. It is the 
prophets of unfettered market forces that declare the 
bounds of local loyalties to be unnatural. It is the task 
of a globalised working class that is now coming into 
being so much more forcefully than at the time of the 
Communist Manifesto that needs to build intemational 
proletarian solidarity on the basis of the global class 
recomposition of our time. Throughout Asia there are 
organisations of resistance which are not fundamentally 
different in nature from those elsewhere. They are 
farmer, worker, women, environmental, and other 
groups trying to preserve living standards and enhance 
human dignity in the face of an uncaring system. 
Whether these existing groups will in fact flow into a 
larger oppositional cross-national movement | do not 
know, but’ the internationalisation of labour which 
deepens proletarian awarenesses of the global nature 
of the capitalist system is having significant effect in 
developing a different consciousness in Asian state- 
based movements. 

-© ktis clear that the capitalist world system can never 
be a genuine community of shared interests. It blocks 
the development of linkages and solidarities among 
human beings, and plays group against group, nation 
against nation, worker against worker. The spread of 
manufacturing incorporates new millions into the worid 
working class and enforces destruction of a mass of 


` productive forces elsewhere. As capitalism reorganises 


on a global basis, the costs of its unplanned pattems 
of combined and uneven development are felt 
everywhere. The restructuring of world capitalism in 
our own time forges new chains. The working people 
of the word still need to unite, and yes, they stijl have 
a world to win, but when we come down from the 
grandeur of the vision to the practical application of the 
method of historical materialist analysis, we are faced 
with difficult intellectual tasks and a harsh political 
terrain. The globalisation process brings into being an 


 intemational workforces. It is a tribute to the analytic 


powers of Marx and Engels that they could see the 
inevitability of this development. It was their fate; and | 
think ours, to have been overly optimistic conceming 
the time-frame over which international proletarian 
consciousness is formed. , a 
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WINDOW ON PAKISTAN = 


Different or Similar? 
CHANCHAL SARKAR 


==Ħ he British were in the Punjab for less than a 

T. hundred years. In Sind they were a shade longer. 

They were never able to plant their feet solidly in 

the Frontier or Baluchistan. But they dug deep and well 

and looking at what they have left is an unfinished memo 
in shorthand for understanding today’s Pakistan. 

Lahore’s High Court in dull redbrick is only a little less 
impressive than Calcutta’s. Spacious and comfortable 
cantonments with today’s GORs (Government Officers’ 
Residences) are a recognisable relic and the British 
right, it seemed, have strolled out of Karachi’s Sindh 
Club and its Boat Club only yesterday. Lahore’s Mall is 
less spoiled than Lucknow’s Hazratganj or Bangalore's 
South Parade (Mahatma Gandhi Road) but they are the 
}same in origin. 

An even more redolent common image (born out of 
British-sponsored representative government) is the 
ceaseless attempt to bring down the Opposition 
government in the NWFP, the kidnapping and parading 
of Assembly members and the trading of insults in 
Parliament between Benazir Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif. It 
might just as much be India for, in both cases, it is 
parliamentary democracy manqué. A democracy fatally 
flawed in both countries by the money which fuels 
elections—from business houses and criminal mafia in 
india and from drug barons in Pakistan. 

In such a situation Pakistan’s military-bureaucratic 
establishment has made a determined effort to forge a 
distinct and integrative image. Most important in this is 
the use of Islam. Some Pakistanis, notably women 
representing half the population, have called it a 
“repressive and narrowly defined Islam”. As recently as 
in April 1991 Nawaz Shariff bulldozed the Shariat Act 
through a half-empty National Assembly where two of 
the laws were enacted through Presidential ordinance, 
snipping the debate in Parliament. Earlier Zia-ul-Haq 
favoured “chaddar and chardivari’ for women and 
brought in the Hudood ordinances which laid down 
ancient and horrendous Islamic punishments or formulae 
for burglary, murder, intoxication, adultery, perjury and 
rape. Even before that Z.A. Bhutto, hardly a teetotaller, 
placated the fundamentalists by abolishing drinking, 
making Friday the weekly holiday and setting up (a 
potentially useful body) the Council of Islamic Ideology. 
In response the Jammat-e-lslami joined the Bhutto's 
Government. Today Islam is critically important in 
Pakistan and one can see how impressively the daily life 
changes during the month of Ramzan. But despite 
powerful establishment support and very frequent 
commentaries and talks on the Koran over the TV the 
nature, definition and interpretation of Islam in Pakistan 
remain disputed. 


The abject failure of the fundamentalist parties at the 
polls doesn’t genuinely reflect their hold. Qadiani students 
are being hunted and beaten up, in some cases to death 
(as, recently, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan’s grandson) 
and to its credit the Frontier Post has taken a firm stand 
on this. When the famous Nobel-laureate scientist, 
Abdus Salam, was invited to give an address in his home 
country he made the condition that nothing in his text 
was to be edited. Nor was it—except the first sentence 
which began with the usual invocation to Allah. As a 
Qadiani it was ruled that he had no right to utter those 
words. Poor Salam is now very ill in Trieste with a 
neurological illness. He was a university contemporary of 
mine in England and | remember him as being very 
proud of Pakistan and utterly immersed in Islam. When 
in Karachi | spoke to the courteous Prof Ghafoor Ahmed, 
a Vice President of the Jammat-e-lslami about the 
minorities and the Qadianis, he interjected very softly, 
“The Qadianis are, of course, a separate question”. The 
minorities in Pakistan have, sadly, become marginalised, 
nominal citizens. An ex-Principal of a famous Christian 
college of Lahore expressed this and the meticulous 
reports of the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan 
confirm his view. 

The Feisal Mosque in Islamabad is impressive and 
modern, women in the cities wear very elegant, though 
unrevealing, dresses. Full burqas or covered faces are 
seen more on the women who ride tongas in the 
outskirts of Lahore or in the narrow lanes of old Karachi; 
elesewhere there are as many uncovered heads among 
the young as there are covered. The problem of both 
Pakistan and India is the coming to terms with modernity. 
Neither country has been able to produce and nurture 
charismatic leaders who blend religion with modernity 
and tolerance. India’s pluralism and Pakistan’s 
monomaniacal clutching at Islam are both flawed by the 
absence of respected and articulate reformers. In Islam 
as in Hinduism the backward-gazers are dominant; 
among the Muslims in India they are probably supreme. | 
admire Prof A.A.A. Fyzee’s, “I don’t believe in going 
back to the Koran but in carrying the Koran forward with 
me.” Pakistan, which aims at 2,20,000 scientists has 
only 6000. Its lower education system is in a state of 
near collapse. Pressing Islam into the service of the 
State hasn’t been a notable success. The Arabs, said a 
distinguished Islamabad journalist, are not much more 
enamoured of Pakistanis than they are of Bangladeshis, 
Sri Lankans or Indians; they reserve their friendliness 
and deference for Americans and other White people. A 
woman teaching Philosophy in Punjab University spoke 
of the arrogance of the Arabs. This despite Bhutto's 
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abolition of drinking making Friday, the weekly holiday 
and naming a stadium after Gaddafi in Lahore and Zia- 
ul-Haq’s Hudood Ordinances and the institutionalisation 
of Zakat. : 

Prohibition is casually and openly flouted, the Hudood 
Ordinances and blasphemy law have helped to produce 
a strong and determined women’s movement, so far only 
in the cities, however. Maulana Abdul Sattar Edhi, as 
remarkable an active altruist as Mother Teresa and. just 
as accessible and humble, has said: “Pakistan is full of 
Muslims but there is no Islam here.” Few encounters in 
Pakistan were more exalting than meeting this ever- 
smiling Maulana from Kathiawar who still does everything 
in Gujarati, and his wife, Bilquis. 

With lower rates in literacy (35 per cent) and 
education, nutrition, family planning, infant and under- 
five mortality, etc. than India, Pakistan yet gives the 
appearance of greater prosperity than here. Certainly the 
middle and upper classes live better and have a more 
opulent lifestyle. Some commentators say that this is due 
to the strong pul! of the “Second Economy” and the 
effect of money ‘.om drugs and from the remittances of 
those who w<-rk abroad, though that has been falling. 
The ‘Second Economy’ is another string that ties our two 
countries together and both the governments have been 
unable to curb it and have indeed dipped their hands 
greedily into the till. 

A look at the Pakistani newspapers shows how limited 
is the range of trading on the stock exchange in, for 
instance, the financial capital, Karachi, and how few 
industries are advertised. With the country’s revenues 
heavily committed to Defence (more than 35 per cent of 
revenues compared to less than one per cent on Health 
and, as of now, less than two per cent on Education and 
Training) and to debt-servicing (25 per cent of exports 
and more than three per cent of the GNP) the resources 
left for development are very small. Yet there is 
conspicuous consumption among some and, | can only 
speak of Lahore, Islamabad and Karachi, no acute 
distress among others. Beggars there are at Karachi 
road crossings (often women in burqa carrying a child) 
and in mosques. | saw underprivileged people at Orangi 
a suburb that has a tenth of Karachis 10- million 
population but not the squalid poverty of the slums of 
Calcutta and Bombay. ` - 

On the other hand, with 10 per cent of farmers 
owning 40 per cent of the land there is no sign of Islamic 
Socialism, the Musawwat-e-Mohammadi. | was reminded 
of Jean Monnet’s comment on the thriving Lebanese 
economy of the fifties, “It's impossible, but keep it 
going”! 

One basic difference is the status of the Army 
(meaning all the Armed Services). The British used 
Martial Law in the Frontier region occasionally. Pakistan’s 
military-civil bureaucracy combine used that heritage to 
the point of keeping the country for 25 out of its 47 years 
of independence under Martial Law. Today the Army 
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keeps a low. profile but commandeers such a vast 
amount of the nation’s resources that any government 
can exist only on its suffrance. The Indian military 
machine is also vast but is not yet in such a commanding 
political position. One wonders what will happen to the 
military establishment in both countries when peace 
breaks out in Kashmir. Surely there must, be at least a 
snitch of. self-interest in keeping the dispute going? 
Happily India does not, in the middle of cities, flaunt 
pedestalled aircraft and submarines nor hoardings with 
the faces of war shaheeds. In India before or after ‘the 
War” still means World War ll, in Pakistan it is the war 
with India, particularly the 1971. 

A heavy military establishment doesn’t necessarily 
make a country efficient. “You don’t change people by 
drawing a line (Partition),” said an exasperated economist 
in Karachi as his telephone non-performed. People in 
uniform, the police, customs and railway ticket inspectors 
are much smarter-looking than in India. Arriving in 
Karachi from Islamabad the plane’s doors were opened 
in a jiffy and the luggage was on the belt even before-we 
reached the baggage-claim hall. But when leaving 
Karachi the check-in counter was familiarly slow and 
knotted up. 

Pakistan is an unresolved melange of many peoples. 
Not as many as in India but quite varied nevertheless. As 
one friend put it: “Two of our four provinces are feudal 
and two tribal.” In food, however, they all tend towards 
meat-eating dishes favoured by Muslims (and others) of 
the North. The coastals favour fish as well. With the 
limited experience of restaurants like Salloo’s, Tabaq and 
Kabana in Lahore, Jahangir in Islamabad and in Karachi 
homes, the Mughlai food seemed to be distinctly better 
in Pakistan. i 

Shut your eyes at a smali dinner in a Lahore women 
activist and family-planning worker's home with the 
guests including a former Principal of famous Christian 
college, a physicist from the university, a documentary 
film-maker and a college teacher on a sabbatical. Or, at 
a video film Aur bhi Manzil by the Tehrik-e-Niswan 
featuring Sheena Kermani shown at the Geothe Institute 
in Karachi, or in an after-Iftar get-together, also small, 
near Clifton in Karachi or at the NGO organisation, 
Sungi, run by Omar Asghar Khan in Islamabad and you 
are in India. The two countries may be straining hard to 
achieve an image of pluralism on the one hand and 
monocentriac/Islamism on the other, but they haven't 
succeeded in breaking their common mould. It is as the 
Mahabharaia dialogue between Karna and Kunti in 
Rabindranath Tagore’s version. There Karna, Kunti’s 
illegitimate son, tells his mother: “You never told me that 
Arjun was my brother and that is why | have all my life 
felt a strong tug towards him ending only in relentless 


rivalry.” 
Except that the rivalry between Pakistan and India is 
official not populist. E 


(A part of this article was published in The Hindustan Times.) 
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Kerala Christian Women’s Fight 
MUKUL 


Py ay Roy, Alleykutty and Mariakutty are not alone 
M in Kerala today. When the State Government 
recently announced its intention to alter the 
historic Supreme Court ruling (which affirmed on Christian 
women equal rights to paternal property in the Mary Roy 
case), Christian women and women’s organisations of all 
denominations from the Syrian Christian community 
initiated a State-wide campaign to challenge it. It is now 
seven years since the Supreme Court ruling but the 
issue of Christian women’s equal right to paternal 
. property in Kerala is still unresolved. Not only this, the 
recent upsurge symbolises a sharp division between the 
Church, the Bishop and the State Government on the 
one hand, and the Christian women and their 
- organisations on the other. 

The legal and social history of the Kerala Christian 
women’s equal right to paternal property is rather 
revealing and somewhat shocking. Prior to July 1949, 
the States of Travancore and Cochin were princely 
states and laws in force here regarding property rights of 
Indian Christian community were Travancore Christian 
Succession Act and Cochin Christian Succession Act 
respectively. The Travancore Christian Succession Act 
states that the widow gets one-third property for 
maintenance till death and the daughter is eligible to only 
one-fourth of the son’s share. In both these Acts, it is 
also stated that the daughter will inherit the share of a 
son or Rs 5000, whichever is less. 

When these princely states ceased to exist and 
became an integral part of the Union of India, known as 
the State of Kerala, the laws enacted by the Maharajas 
also ceased to exist. The Indian Succession Act became 
applicable here from April 1, 1951, regarding the 
intestate succession to the property ofa member of the 

b Indian Christian community. The Act states: “A wife shall 
inherit one-third share of her husband’s property, while 
the remaining two-third share will be divided equally 
among sons and daughters.” 

But patriarchal values have a much longer life, which 
even suppress the application of the Indian Constitution 
and laws. Thus, in spite of several individual and 
collective voices, the Travancore Christian Succession 
Act continued to govern the Christian women’s property 
rights to paternal property for a period of 35 years, that 
is, from 1951 to 1986. It was ironical that when the Law 
Minister, Justice V.R. Krishna lyer, introduced a one 
sentence Bill in the Assembly that “The Travancore 
Christian Succession Act and the Cochin Christian 
Succession Act stand null and void”, it was successfully 
resisted and allowed to lapse in due course. Even the 
Kerala High Court and Madras High Court gave verdicts 
to support the continuation of the Travancore Christian 
Succession Act under the pretext of it being a part of 
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Christian Personnel Laws. 

It was Mary Roy from Kottayam who for the first time 
courageously decided to challenge this practice patronised 
by the State, bureaucracy, Church and the clergy. She 
alone approached the Supreme Court in a public interest 
litigation and later on was supported by Alleykutty and 
Mariakutty during the long course of the legal battle. 
Mary Roy (60) the Principal, Corpus Christi School, 
Kottayam, narrates the painful days in an interview: “I 
was divorced and my case was for partition of my 
father’s intestate property. | was not asking for a charity. 
But my brother virtually forced me out from the parental 
house in front of my mother. The same happened with 
Alleykutty as well. She was the eldest daughter in her 
family of mother, two brothers and a sister. She became 
a nurse at a very young age to support her family. She 
got her sister married, gave education to her brother. But 
finally she had to leave the house with her 85 year old 
mother. And her brother captured the 11 acres land.” 

Finally, the Supreme Court gave its clear verdict on 
February 24, 1986 that Mary Roy and others are eligible 
to seek legal support of the Indian Succession Act like 
any other Indian Christian woman from 1951 onwards. 
Thus this judgement made invalid the intestate succession 
to the property of members of the Kerala Christian 
community from 1951 to 1986 as well. 

The Syrian Christian menfolk were furious. The 
Church leaders protested saying that the verdict was a 
bolt from the blue and that it would disrupt the solid 
family ties of Syrian Christians, leading to community 
disintegration. The State Government readily accepted 
this view and filed two review petitions in the Supreme 
Court. But the women’s organisations of all denominations 
from the Syrian Christian community, that is, the Catholic 
Church, Orthodox Church, Jacobite Church, Marthoma 
Church, a small section of Church of South India, etc. 
under the banner of the newly formed ‘Forum of 
Christian Women for Women’s Rights, Kerala’ contradict 
this position. According to Dr Mrs. Annamma George, 
President and Mrs Accamma Paul, General Secretary of 
the Forum, “Innumerable Christian women suffered and 
are still suffering in succession. tn spite of this. a survey 
conducted by the Forum shows that the number of 
women challenging the old transactions and filing up 
their equal property claims in the courts is really small. 
Only 29 cases were filed between 1986-93. So this is the 
real truth behind the propaganda that the Supreme Court 
judgement would lead to disintegration of the Syrian 
Christian family. Why did the Churches refuse to accept 
the Indian law in spite of being a part of the Indian 
Union? Why have they shown a total disregard for the 
legitimate law for 35 years? In our view it is the utter 
unwillingness of the Churches to accept equality of men 
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and women.’ 

K.M. Mani, Minister for Paveni: and Law, Government 
of Kerala, in an exclusive interview explains the 
government stand: “We are committed to implement the 
Supreme Court judgement. But it is a current consensus 
in the State that the judgement should be implemented 
from 1986, that is, from the date of judgement and not in 
retrospective effect. Otherwise, it will open up a pandora's 
box of fitigations. We will soon take a policy decision in 
consultation with the Church, community leacers and 
Bishop and accordingly, will enact a new Bill or introduce 
` amendments.” 

But K.C. Alleykutty from the ‘Action Council of 
Christians for the Protection of Property Rights’ suspects, 
“Given the fact that the Protection of Muslim Women’s 
Act was passed by the {Indian Parliament in 1987 and still 
stands as a monument of national shame, it is possible 
that pursuing an appeasement exercise, the ‘Protection 
of Syrian Women’s Act’ could still be passed by the 
Kerala Legislative Assembly.” 

Fazed by the Christian women’s responses, hitherto 
docile and obedient to their religious establishment, the 
Churches are now showing their willingness ta accept 
the Indian Succession Act from 1986 onwards. Bishop 
Soosaipakiam of Vellayambalam (Tiruanantpuram) states: 
“Initially the Church and the Bishop were pushing the 
government to negate the judgement and enact a new 


_ joined by 


Bill. This gave an impression to our women that we are 
against their rights.” 

The Forum in a recent public meeting in Tirunantpuram, 
representatives of secular women’s 
organisations, political parties, leading human activists, 
educationists, etc., firmly stated that the Bishop, the 
Church and the government will not be allowed to put the 
clock back or take away the equal rights. Another Shah 
Bano case must not be allowed to happen in Kerala. The 
conservative, communal and fundamentalist elements 
within the Christian community must not be given any 
concession. The Forum has worked out a detailed 
programme of action, alongwith other women’s 
organisations and activists like V.R. Krishna lyer, Dr 
M.M. Thomas, Saughata Kumari, Rev A.P. Jacob, etc. 

The succession laws are applicable to such cases 
only where the father dies without proper division of 
property or a Will for it. The Supreme Court ruling has 
prompted very few women to challenge the old 
transactions. Even this limited sphere of change is not 
acceptable to religions and political establishments. But 
the recent women’s uprising on this issue within the 
Syrian Christian community in Kerala signifies a new era 
of consciousness and can successfully challenge the 
unholy nexus between the clergy, the state and the 
government. 
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Nilima Chandiramani : GATT and India 
(Continued from page 70) 


GATT was established after World War |l, the advanced 
nations, by mutual consent, had excluded trade in 
agriculture from the purview of GATT. The idea of 
liberalising trade in agriculture, later, arose not out of any 
concern for the distressing millions who go to bed every 
night on empty stomach. It was the intense agricultural 
trade rivalry existing between the US and the EC which 
necessitated the introduction of the subject of agriculture 
in the Uruguay Round. 

In 1980 almost one-third of the agricultural produce in 
both—the US and the EC—was for export. Production 
and export of agriculture was heavily subsidised by both 
the groups. But the demand for agricultural produce 
started declining—thanks to the self-reliant development 
policies pursued by some countries and due to the 
balance-of-payment problems in other countries. This 
tesulted in a trade war between the two giant agricultural 
exporters. The US having a comparative edge in 
agriculture introduced the topic of agriculture in the 
Uruguay Round. Having once entered, agriculture came 
to occupy the centre-stage of the UR of GATT 
negotiations. The Agreement brings under its discipline 
the entire gamut of agriculture, ranging from domestic 
support, export subsidies and market access to sanitary 
and phytosanitary measures. 

The Agreement expects the member-states to make 
an estimate of the aggregate measure of support (AMS) 
given by them to agriculture. ft permits the AMS to the 


extent of 10 per cent of the value of production. In other 
cases, the Agreement proposes domestic farm support 
to be reduced by 20 per cent and subsidised export of 36 
per cent over a period of six years. 

It is portrayed that India will make substantial gains in 
the field of agriculture. This assumption is based on two 


‘things. One, that India is not hit by the provision 


demanding a reduction in domestic support as the level 
of agricultural subsidies in India is-far below the 10 per | 
cent cut-off level. This may be true but agricultural ` 
subsidies are already being phased out under structural 
adjustment programmes dictated by the WB/IMF. 
Availability of fertilisers, water, power, diesel to farmers 
at the subsidised rates is no longer possible. Moreover, 
this limit on domestic support for agriculture clearly 
circumscribes our freedom. A developing country like 
India gives agricultural subsidies to increase rural 
employment and to attain self-sufficiency in food 
production. Whereas, advanced countries subsidise 
agriculture because production there is for-export. The 
Agreement on Agriculture fails to recognise and appreciate 
this fundamental difference. 

It is also assumed that the reduction in agricultural 
subsidies in the advanced countries will boost Indian 
exports. This assumption is baseless. One, the final 
reduction agreed upon is hardly substantial. Two, whereas 
world trade is expected to rise by $ 200 billions, India’s 
gain will be meagre. Even this meagre gain is uncertain 
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because of the stringent sanitary and phytosanitary 
norms (food, safety and animal and plant health 
regulations) prescribed in the Agreement. The advanced 
countries will allege that the sanitary and phytosanitary 


measures adopted by us are not based on international’ 


standards, guidelines and recommendations. Above all, 
the meagre gain in the $ 209 billion world trade will be by 
exporting agricultural cash crops (and marine products). 
There is nothing wrong in exporting cash crops and 
earning the precious foreign exchange for our industries. 
But exporting agricultural products, without looking into 
the'structural aspects of the sector; or ensuring the well- 


being of the small peasants; or when more than 200 ` 


millions in India go hungry every day; and worse still, 
when thousands die of starvation due to rise in the price 
of food—all these raise a host of questions such as: 
whose interest is such an agreement going to serve? 
And on whom is it going to be imposed? It may be 
recalled that the heart-rending Bengal famine during the 
British period was the result of emphasis on export- 
oriented agriculture, namely, indigo. 
The provisions of the GATT treaty relating to agriculture 
will seriously alter our public distribution system (PDS) as 
“\ only those eligible on the basis of “clearly defined criteria 
related to nutritional objectives” can be entitled to 
subsidised food. And PDS will be subject to internal 
scfutiny in order to ensure that it caters to the needy 
section of our population and that in doing so it fulfils 
“clearly defined criteria related to nutritional objectives”. 
Moreover, the government purchases are to be made at 
the current market prices and not at prices fixed by the 
government. Does this not amount to a gross violation of 
our sovereignty? Must a multilateral trade council decide 
the type of PDS which is to operate in our country? 

It is not disputed that PDS directly benefits the middle 
class, private traders and the officials working within the 
system. But by regulating the free market prices, the 
system has indirectly helped the poor too. And recently, 
the government has launched a drive to revamp the 
existing PDS. Out of the 51,000 blocks, 1700 blocks 
located in the most backward, tribal, hilly and remote 

, areas have been selected for special attention. In these 
Ba selected blocks, new fair price shops. are opened. The 
“amount of food allocated to these blocks is increased, 
without increasing the total amount of food in PDS. The 
idea is to take away subsidised food from the developed 
blocks and make it available to the blocks in the 
backward regions, where it is more needed. A survey 
conducted in the States of Karnataka and Kerala has 
revealed that the system is not viable in Karnataka. But, 
in Kerala it operates as a safety net for the poorest 
sections of the population and serves to check the open 
market foodgrain prices. It accounts for 30 per cent of 
the required fodgrains in Kerala and implies a financial 
benefit of Rs 40 per household per month and helps to 
keep open market prices low. (See EPW, vol. XXIX No. 
‘3, January 15, 1994, pp. 119-126), now under the GATT 
ms instead of strengthening this system so as to make it 
workable in the other Indian States, we shall be 
compelled to dismantle it. 
One of the most obnoxious provisions of the GATT 
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treaty is the one that compels us ta provide a minimum 
commitment on market access. The Text prescribes “a 
compulsory import” of three per cent (that is, five million 
tons of wheat and rice annually) of foodgrains in the first 
year. This is to be increased to five per cent in the sixth 
year. Moreover, we have been asked to open up our 
markets even before the elimination of subsidies in the 
advanced countries. It is represented that our government 
the plans to take recourse to the balance-of-payment 
provision and claim relief under it. This is a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the provisions of the Treaty. The 
clarification under “Understanding on the Balance-of- 
Payments Provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 1994” (p. 15) clearly says that market 
access can be restricted only for balance-of-payment 
consideration and not for protection. As we are moving 
towards convertibility of the currency, it will be difficult to 
justify restrictions on balance-of-payment grounds. 
Besides, import restrictions on many of our agricultural 
products like wheat, rice, milk, oilseeds and oil have 
been imposed on protection grounds. Further, the Text 
provides that restrictions on imports must be price- 
based, that is, in terms of tariff only, so that quantitative 
limits on or canalisation of agricultural imports will no 
longer be possible. Further still, we have to provide a 
“minimum commitment” on market access. 

In the past, under the export promotion schemes, the 


` government used to reimburse the losses on account of 


exports of agricultural products like wheat or sugar. Not 
only will this be abandoned under the GATT, but it will 
also not be possible to canalise exports through a state 


` trading organisation. 


Indian agriculture, the most vibrant sector of our 
economy and employing the majority of our population, is 
targeted at by the Text on TRIPs and is also in the direct 
line of fire by the Agreement on Agriculture. Must we 
allow it to be subjected to an international discipline 
which is concerned with only the interests of the 
advanced nations and is completely blind to our 
developmental needs? Will not our self-reliant agricultural 
sector once again become import dependent as it was 
under the US PL 4807 


Investments 

The spectre of.declining competitiveness in goods 
naunted the US in 1980. What it lost through trade in 
goods, it tried to recover through its trade in services. 
So, investment measures, though no concern of a 
multilateral trading system, found their way to the UR of 
GATT negotiations. The object was to benefit the MNCs 
who were anxious to invest in the developing countries. 
But the world was sold the idea that the MNCs with their 
enormous financial stamina, highly sophisticated 
technology and powerful marketing facilities would boost 
the world trade. 

Article 2 of the TRIMs Text prohibits member- 
countries from applying any TRIM that is inconsistent 
with the provisions of Article IIl or Article Xi of GATT 
1994. Article Ill is on national treatment. Article XI deals 
with general elimination of quantitative restrictions. The 


-annex to the Agreement on TRIMs sets out the TRIMs 
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that are inconsistent with Article {ll.4 and Article XI.1. It 
may be noted that the TRIMs listed in the annex are 
merely illustrative and not exhaustive. 

The text on the TRIMs compels us to give national 
treatment to foreign capital. It obliges us not to discriminate 
against it. By intruding into our domestic domain the Text 
on the TRIMs deprives us of our sovereign right to 
control and utilise foreign capital for furthering our 
mas y iad needs. It means that: 

1) All restrictions on foreign capital/investor/companies 
are to be scrapped. 

2) The foreign investor shall be given the same rights 
in the matter of investment as a national. 

3) There will be no restrictions on the areas of 
investment. 

4) Nor will there be any limitation on the extent of 
foreign investment—100 per cent foreign equity too will 
be permitted. 

5) Import of raw material and components would be 
allowed freely. 

6) Foreign investor will not be obliged to use local 
products and material. 

7) Export of part of the output will no longer be 
mandatory. 

8) Restrictions on repatriation of dividend, interest and 
royalty will be eliminated. 

9) There will be a complete exclusion of provisions 
© like phased manufacturing programmes which purport to 
increase the indigenous contdnt in manufacture. 

It may be argued that many of these concessions/ 
privileges are already enjoyed by the foreign investor 
under the NEP and SAPs. We have also amended 
several of our important pieces of legislation like the 
FERA, IDRA and MRTP to suit his needs. The point is 
that under the GATT, these will become a part of a 
multilateral trading treaty and will be binding on us. 
Besides, the fear of cross-retaliation under the GATT will 
compe! us to adhere to them. Whereas concessions 
given under our domestic policy and laws can be 
changed if we so desire. 

The implications of these provisions are that, 
henceforth, the GATT will decide for us the pattern of 
investment we should pursue and the type of technology 
we should promote. Once the GATT comes into force, 
we will be robbed of our power to regulate the import of 
technology and to restrict imports in the interest of our 
development. This will seriously impede our self-reliant 
development and accentuate the balance-of-payment 
situation. Our dependency on foreign investment and 
technology will increase resulting in strengthening the 
hegemony of the MNCs in India, The unequal competition 
between these MNCs and domestic industry will result in 
closures leading to unemployment, inflation and 
stagnation. 

Article 4 of the TRIMs Text permits a developing 
country to apply some of the TRIMs in accordance with 
the relevant provisions of Article XVII! of GATT, 1994. 
Article XVIII-B allows a devleoping country to impose 
restrictions on imports for balance-of-payment purposes. 
But it immediately explains that such restrictions should 
be imposed 
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“in the least trade-disruptive manner and 


should favour price-based measures”? like imp 
surcharges and import deposits, rather than quantitat 
restrictions. Moreover, the developing country st 
publicly announce time-schedules for removal of restrict 
import measures taken for balance-of-payment purpos: 
Wherever a time-schedule is not publicly announced, | 
developing country has to justify why price-bas 
measures are not an adequate instrument to deal w 
the balance-of-payment situation. And, the Commit! 
on Balance-of-Payment Restrictions shall have the pov 
to review all the restrictive import measures taken 
balance-of-payment purposes. 

The treaty allows import restrictions only for balan: 
of-payment purpose and not for protection. Restrictic 
on many goods imported to india are for the purpose 
protection as well as for the balance-of-paym 
consideration. Further, restrictions on imports must 
price-based and not quantitative. And they must 
imposed in such a manner so as not to disrupt 1 
international trade. It is observed that in many cas 
tariff equivalents are not as effective as quantitat 
restrictions both from the balance-of-payment point 
view as well as for the purposes of protection. Moreov 
quantitative restrictions are essential because of < 
internal income distribution; where there will always 
some persons who are able and wing to pay extra dı 
on luxury goods. 


Services : 

The economic activity in the industrialised countr 
has undergone a slow transformation. The nineteer 
century “free trade in goods” has gradually given way 
“free trade in services” during the twentieth centu 
There has been a change from industrialisation 
servicisation. And since then, there has been 
increase in the level and share of the service sector 
the international trade. But, this rise in the trade 
services has been most pronounced in develop 
countries, And it has been at the cost of the Third Wo 
countries. Recognising the growing importance of tra 
in services in their economic growth and developme 
the advanced countries included the subject of servic 
in the GATT negotiations at the Uruguay Round. 

The General Agreement on Trade in Services contai 


` a multilateral framework of principles and rules for tra 


in services. After defining trade in service as “the sup} 
of a service”, the Agreement spells out general obligatior 
disciplines and specific commitments for all participan 
Except for some specific guidelines for negotiations 
key sectors, the chaice of sectors of services and t 
extent of opening up is left to bilateral negotiatio 
between the countries. Some of the provisions of t 
Text having implications on our national interest e 
discussed below. 

a) According National Treatment (Article XVII): Unc 
the GATT, we are being coerced to provide unrestrict 
space in our economy to external service enterprise 
And Article XVII compels us to accord national treatme 
to these services as well as to service suppliers 
respect of all measures [whether in the form of k 
regulation, rule, procedure, decision, administrative acti 
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or any other form—Article XXVIII (a)] affecting the supply 
of service. Supply of service under Article XXVIII (b) 
include production, distribution, marketing, sale and 
delivery of a service. 

b) Market Access Commitments (Article XVI): Article 
XVI, dealing with market access commitment has far 
reaching implications. In sectors where market access 
commitments are undertaken, Article XVI.2 lays down 
the measures which a member shall not maintain or 
adopt. These are: 

a) limitations on the number of service suppliers... 

b) limitations on the total value of service transactions... 

c) limitations on the total number of service operations 
or on the total quantity of service output... 

d) limitations on the total number of national persons 
that may be employed in a particular service sector or 
that a service supplier may employ... 

e) measures which restrict or require specific types of 
legal entity or joint venture through whier a service 
supplier may supply a service; and 

f) limitations on the participation of iarain capital in 
terms of maximum percentage limit on foreign 
shareholding or the total value of individual or aggregate 
foreign investment. 

Footnote to Article XVI (i) clarifies that if a party 
undertakes a market access commitment in relation to 
the supply of a service and if the cross border movement 
of capital is an essential part of the supply of the service 
itself, that party is committed to allow such movement of 
capital. 

c) Provisions relating to Payments and Transfers 
(Article XI): A Member shall not apply restrictions on 
international transfers and payments for current 
transaction relating to its specific commitments. 

The implications of all the above provisions, that is, 
according national treatment, market access commitment 
and no restrictions on payments and transfers will be: 

1) There will be no control over foreign equity 
participation. 

2) Foreign enterprises shall have the unrestricted 
power to enter any area of production including consumer 
goods industry. 

3) Foreign trading monopolies 
manufacturing enterprises shall be set up. 

4) We will not be able to restrict nor limit transfers and 
payments for current transactions. 

5) There will be no limit on the number of experts that 
a foreign service enterprise may decide to bring. 

6) If we undertake to liberalise financial services, we 
will lose state monopoly in our banking and insurance 
industry. We have already allowed foreign companies in 
our banking sector. What benefit have we derived from 
them?—except that they have committed massive 
violations ot rules and regulations in India. They have 
time and again disrespected the ethos and policies of 
India, including lending in the priority sectors. After the 
declaration of the R.N. Malhotra Committee Report, 
foreign insurance companies are anxiously waiting to 
enter India to entice the customers and resort to 
kidnapping of professionals. These foreign financial 
companies will divert our scarce financial resources 


rather than 
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abroad. 

7) Our nascent service industry, not able to withstand 
the competition from the MNCs, will be totally shattered. 

It is significant that the services attempted to be 
opened up are those that are highly capital and 
technology-intensive, in which the advanced countries 
have a distinct competitive advantage. Service areas, 
like consultancy and construction, in which India has a 
comparative advantage find no mention in the Text. The 
annex on “Movement of National Persons Supplying 
Services Under the Agreement” states that “the 
Agreement shall not apply to national persons seeking 
access to the employment market of a Member....” India 
is rich in its manpower, but free movement of our skilled 
labour is restricted by formidable and cumbersome 
immigration laws in the developed countries. 

The choice of sectors and the extent of opening up 
has been left to bilateral negotiations. It is argued that 
safeguards for the developing countries are provided 
under Article XIX on Progressive Liberalisation. Article 
XIX states: “The process of liberalisation shall take place 
with due respect for national policy objectives and the 
level of development of individual Members, both overall 
and in individual sectors. There shall be appropriate 


_ flexibility for individual developing countries for opening 


fewer sectors, liberalising fewer types of transactions, 
progressively extending market access in line with their 
development situation...” That this provision is a 
safeguard, is a pseudo-argument. It is a well known fact 
that the advanced countries pay scant respect to the 
national policy objectives and the level of development of 
the Third World countries. And the right of a developing 
country to be “flexible” will ultimately depend upon its 
bargaining power vis-a-vis the developed countries. The 
fact that a treaty such as the revised GATT could be 
thrust upon us speaks volumes about our bargaining 
power and our right to be “flexible”! 

Once the Treaty comes into force, we shall be 


pressurised to remove all restrictions on the entry of 


foreign services in all areas of financial services, 
telecommunication, travel, transport, media, education, 
health, etc. And removal of restrictions will then be 
justified on flimsy grounds of “fear of isolation” or “our 
weak bargaining power” or, better still, the removal of 
restrictions will be demonstrated to be in our own 
interest! The MNCs, not interested in our national 
priorities, social commitments and obligations, will indulge 
in immense profit-making at the cost of social good! 

One need not feel satisfied by what is stated in the 
Preamble of the GATT and that is: “Desiring to facilitate 
the increasing participation of developing countries in 
trade in service and the expansion of their service 
export...” or Article IV which talks about “increasing the 
participation of developing countries”. Both the Preamble 
and Article IV are a sop to the developing countries. It 
may be remarked that both identify the measures to be 
taken. They do not contain a ‘commitment’ to adopt 
these measures. 

Similarly, Article IX pertaining to restrictive business 
practices of the MNCs is an eye-wash. It merely 
“recognises” that certain business practices of service 
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suppliers “may” restrict trade in services. But it contains 
no specific commitment to eliminate these practices 
except that “each member shall, at the request of any 
other member, enter into consultations with a view to 
eliminating (restrictive) practices...” 


Textiles and Clothing 

Under the GATT Treaty the European Community 
and the United States have tried to pry open the markets 
of the developing countries in areas where these 
advanced countries are strong whereas they hive kep 
their own markets closed in areas where they are weak. 
One such weak area is their textile industry. 

Restrictions in textile and clothing were formalised in 
1961 to enable the industrialised world to adjust to the 
low-cost Third World textile exports. There was no 
restriction on textile trade between the industrialised 
countries. But the Multi-Fibre Agreement (MFA), an 
aberration of the GATT, imposed quotas on developing 
countries’ (including India) textile exports to these 
advanced countries. Initially the restrictions governed 
only cotton textiles. Gradually these restrictions extended 
to all fibres and categories. At present the preduct 
coverage under the Multi-Fibre Agreement is absurdly 
enlarged. 

In spite of having had 30 long years to adjust to a 
multilateral trade rule, these advanced countries did their 
best and succeeded in extending the MFA for another 10 
years. 

The indian textile industry is not.only our largest 
industry but also our highest export earner. Textiles form 
a quarter of India’s manufacturing exports. So, India was 
naturally interested in the immediate dismantlement of 
the discriminating MFA which covers 85 per cent of the $ 
496 billion annual world trade in textile products. But the 
Uruguay Round perpetuates the inequitous and atrocious 
order for another 10 years. - 


It is often trumpeted that India will substantially gain in- 


the area of textiles and clothings under the new treaty: 
The truth is that we have got a raw deal in this crucial 
sector of our economy. And it is ironical that in spite of 
the extension of the MFA we are now being compelled to 
compensate the Western countries for their belated 
compliance with a GATT rule! They have the audacity to 
pressurise us to liberalise our export in certain categories 
of special textiles like fire-proof clothing and up-market 
branded products as a quid pro quo for phasing out of 
the MFA. 

Trade in textiles and clothing shall be integrated into 
the GATT by phasing out the MFA during a period of 10 
years, The integration process shall take place in three 
stages of three, four and five years. The integration 
' percentages for the three stages are 16, 17 and 18 
respectively. Thus only 51 per cent integration shall be 
permissible during the transition period. The remaining 
49 per cent liberalisation is “promised” at the end of the 
period stipulated for integration. Importing countries may 
decide which products to integrate into the GATT system 
from among all textiles and clothing (whether currently 
' restricted or not). Since product coverage has been 
enlarged over the years, members may now integrate 
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those products on which there are no restrictions. 
Essential items in which India is interested will be left 
till the end of the period of integration. It is naive 


optimism to expect the promised integration of these ; 


sensitive items at the end of the transition period. This 
post-dated promise will certainly be dishonoured under 
some or the other pretext. The history of the MFA during 
the past three decades shows that it has been extended 
time after time in duration and scope in the form of short- 
term and long-term textile agreements. Moreover, there 
is no doubt that at the end of the transitional period the 
US or the EC will use against India a new weapon from 
its trade armoury. The Western world will raise “social 


barriers”, “green barriers” and such other artificial trade 


ss, 


barriers for self-serving protectionist purposes. Will we, . 
then, be in a position to call off the bluff? in fact at the G- . 


15 Summit, recently held in New Delhi, the latest 
Western endeavour was to include working conditions 
prevailing in the Thirld World countries as a factor in 
determining barriers in the overall trading system. 


World Trade Organisation 


The Bretton Woods Conference, 1944 had proposed ` 


the establishment of an International Trade Organisation. 
This proposal did not materialise. Now the GATT Treaty 
sets up an all-embracing World Trade Organisation 
(WTO). It will encompass: a) the GATT as modified by 
the Uruguay Round; b) all agreements and arrangements 
concluded under the GATT auspices; and c) the complete 
results of the Uruguay Round. The WTO shall provide a 
common institutional framework for the conduct of trade 
relations among its members in matters related to the 
agreements and associated legal instruments included in 
the Annexes to the text of the WTO. (Article 11.1) This 
means that the implementation, administration and 
operation of plurilateral trade agreements will be 
administered by the WTO. 

The composition of the WTO is heavily weighed in 
favour of the developed nations. We will be compelled to 
accept the hegemony of the advanced countries. 
Moreover, why should a multilateral trade organisation 


be empowered to sit in judgement over issues that fall 


within our domestic domain? 

it is hoped that a stronger multilateral trade organisation 
wil) curb unilateral trade actions by the US. It is also 
believed that Super 301 will not be used in areas which 
come under the GATT Treaty. This is sheer wishful 
thinking. The General Council (established to oversee 
the operation of the agreement and ministerial discussions) 
will itself act as a Dispute Settlement Body and a Trade 
Policy Review Mechanism, which will concern themselves 
with the full range of trade issues covered by the WTO. 
(Article IV 2.3.4) The dispute settlement procedures are 
heavily biased in favour of industrialised countries. And 
strong countries will insist on retaining their bilateral and 
unilateral options. The US trade representatives have 
been shouting themselves hoarse that the Uruguay 
Round would in no way impair the effective enforcement 
of unilateral US trade laws. 

The most ominous feature of the GATT is that it 
provides for cross-retaliation. By providing a “single” 
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institutional framework, the WTO promotes the use of 
cross-retaliation. Making the agreements and associated 
legal instruments included in the Annexes, integral parts 
of the Agreement means that retaliation can be imposed 
not only in the specific area in which thé offending 
distortion of trade has taken place, but also in any other 
area. A country claiming violation of patent right by 
another country may retaliate against it in the field of 
commodity trade. It was to keep this instrument of 
coercion at bay that the developing countries had 
insisted that al! the agreements under the Final Text 
have separate legal status without any cross linkages. 
But they failed. Now it is feared that the advanced 
countries may retaliate in areas which would hurt the 
devloping countries the most. Thus, if our agricultural 
exports pick up, an advanced country may retaliate 
against us (for our violation of TRIMs Text) by putting a 
heavy duty on our agricultural products or by closing its 
market for these products, thereby severely dislocating 
our agricultural sector. - 
Another pernicious aspect of the GATT procedure is 
the provision relating to burden of proof. It is totally 
inconsistent with the fundamental tenets of Indian 
jurisprudence. Our legal system presumes the accused 
to be innocent till he is proved guilty. Hereafter, under 
the GATT Treaty, the onus of proving will fall on the 
defendant and not the complainant. It is the defendant 
who will have to refute the charges made against him by 
the complainant. In other words, he will be regarded as 
guilty unless he proves himself innocent! 
Conclusion 
lt is often suggested that under the GATT Treaty, the 
world trade will rise by $ 200 billion. This increase will 
undoubtedly benefit the Western countries. The 
developing nations will trade their natural resources while 
processing, manufacture, distribution and sale of the 
final products will be the preserve of the developed 
nations. The revised GATT will pave the way for G-7 to 
re-establish colonial hegemony over the Third World 
countries through the trade regime. 
—- The Indian balance-sheet of gains and losses from 
Rune GATT indicates that the benefits are illusory whereas 
losses are substantial, if not tremendous. We are better 
off without GATT than with GATT. We stand to lose 
more by ratifying the Treaty than by getting out of it. 
Before it receives the final seal of approval from our 
government, the GATT should be re-examined by the 
Indian Parliament. Parliament must set up a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee which must go into all the 
ramifications of the Final Text. There is no need for India 
to rush and sign the Treaty until all the issues of this 
complex Text are discussed threadbare in Parliament. 
The Japanese Government has indicated in no uncertain 
terms that the Japanese Parliament will debate on all the 
GATT issues only in February 1995. 
"Really speaking, the GATT is not a single treaty. It is 
sa bundle of treaties. We should exercise our right to 
reject or select individual agreements. We must also 
endeavour to reopen negotiations in those strategic 
areas where the GATT will adversely affect the 
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development interests of India. If it is feit thal the only 
way in which we can pursue a developmental strategy 
suited to our needs and interests is by walking out of a 
multilateral trading system, we should not hesitate to do 
so. We can always carry on our bitateral trade. A large 
sovereign democratic nation of India’s size and capab'ties 
need never fear isolation. It is the isolators who need our 
markets and who will, therefore, pay the price of isolating 
us. We can take a lesson from China, who made 
significant achievements during its self-tmposed isolation. 
Further, though China is not a member of the GATT, tt 
has built up an impressive trade surplus even with the 
US. This shatters the myth that in international trade 
multilateralism is superior to bilateralism. 

Meanwhile, it is advisable that India promotes regional 
cooperation with her African and East Asian neighbours 
so as to build up a homogenous lobby of the developing 
countries. 

Ratifying an international treaty is the prerogative of 
the executive. Parliament has no power to veto it. So, 
the GATT may be ratified by the Cabinet and our 
Commerce Minister may convey, this month, the 
ratification at the Ministerial meeting at Marrakesh in 
Morocco. In such an event, the remedy will he with the 
Indian Parliament. Enacting Indian laws is a prerogative 
of Parliament. Parliament has to decide whether and to 
what extent any law needs to be amended. it must act 
as a defender of our economic sovereignty and refuse to 
enact, amend, modify or repeal any law if such an Act is 
against the development interests of the nation. 

if Parliament fails to live up to the expectations ci the 
people, it is possible that the masses, realising the 
implications of the GATT on their future life-style, may 
demand changes in the Treaty. They may come forward 
in an organised and active manner and decide what kind, 
variety and quality of goods and services they want for 
their consumption; at what price and under wnat terms 
and conditions of availability. a 
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India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
. The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers, 
This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens, 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. of 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
never want your old brand. again. 


Assam Frontier Tea Lid. 
Empire Plantations (india) Ltd. 
Singlo (India) Tea Co Lid. 


Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Where is the even playing field ? 


he latest addition to our political vocabulary is the phrase, the level playing 
T field. 

This came into- vogue last year when some of the corporate magnates of our 
country who had beén quite enthused at the government’s economic policy shift 
with the abolition of the control and licence system, began to entertain misgivings 
about the lavish concessions made to powerful foreign interests to enter the 
Indian market which they felt would be detrimental to their own interests. To this, 
the Finance Minister's argument has been that the Indian corporate sector has no 
business to demand a sheltered market but face the robust competition of the 
globalised market, that it must not ask for crutches to join the playing field of the 
world market. The response of the Indian private enterprise has been that they 
must be provided with an even playing field, and not be exposed to uneven 
competition, with special discrimination in favour of the foreign investor entering 
the Indian market. 

This debate over the question of a level playing field has been fairly intensive 
and has thrown up important arguments on both sides. For one thing, the 
Finance Ministry pundits—the smart bureaucrats turning overnight into ardent 
champions of free market ideology—have been taking a high and mighty posture 
blaming the Indian private sector giants having a chicken heart in facing global 
competition and suggesting in effect that if they cannot hold on on their own in 
the ocean of globalisation, they deserve to be drowned and need not ask the 
government to supply life buoys for them. Out of this argument has come a whole 
battery of publicity to highlight all the sins of omission and commission—as if the 
giants in the corporate sector in other countries are knights on the white chargers 
in King Arthur's court, purest in heart and deed. In the eyes of public, the murky 
doings in the world of trade and commerce is a vulnerable aspect of the private 
sector which its critics can always exploit. So, the Bombay Club of some of the 
magnates which initiated the case for the level playing field for the Indian 
corporate sector would be a target for easy lampooning by the bureaucrats- 
turned advocates of the World Bank's case for opening up the Indian market for 
the powerful corporate giants of the West, particularly of the USA. 

But the case for the level playing fields is not confined to the question of 
come-hither concessions to the giant sharks of the multinationals trying to enter 
the Indian market and thereby posing a serious threat to the Indian corporate 
sector. The nine-year old haggling in the Uruguay Round of the GATT 
negotiations ending up in the Marrakesh accords for the setting up of the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO) and institutionalising the cooperation between the 
WTO and the IMF and the World Bank has brought out the sharp discrimination 
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being formalised in the field of world commerce in favour 
of the developed North and against the developing 
South. 

The plea of our government spokesmen that the new 
GATT would open up alluring possibilities for the Indian 
business entering the international market is as deceptive 
as the Finance Ministry’s justification for lowering import 
duties in a manner that would help the foreign capital to 
play the big brother in the indian market. To the fierce 
attack mounted against the government by all the major 
parties in the Opposition charging it with having sold out 
national interests by signing the Marrakesh accord, the 


official plea throughout has been that this country could — 


_ not have afforded to stay away from a global trade forum 
that would have barred the prospect of Indian experts 
getting into international market. 

On theory the argument a pears to be logical, but 
one has to examine its validity in practice. For one thing, 
the new WTO would not bar any of its powerful members 
from indulging in protectionism by imposing penal 
provisions like those under the US Special 301. Secondly, 
the USA and some other countries have already started 
campaigning for enforcing social conditionalities, that is, 
that these governments would not let thé goods coming 
into their market from countries where. child labour is in 
vogue or human rights violated, or environment is 
polluted and such other so-called social disabilities. In 
other words, our country will not be protected in the new 


GATT from discriminations on extra-economic grounds, 


by the powerful countries of the North. This contentious 
issue came up before the Marrakesh Conference but 
because of the protest by a number of developing 
countries, including India, it was put off for consideration 
by the new set-up. The USA made it clear that this move 
would not be dropped but would be pursued under the 
new dispensation in the GATT. This was also made clear 
by the former US Trade Secretary, Carla Hills, during her 
recent visit to New Delhi as part of a team of US experts 
sponsored by an American Think Tank. 

Here is a case of hypocrisy on the part of the US 
Administration with its long-standing aversion to any 
check on the market forces on grounds of social equity. 
Discrimination in trade flow is thus sought to be covered 
up under such respectable alibis, and not because of any 
drawback of the Indian export products on grounds of 
quality and competitiveness. 

Throughout the three years of the present government, 
there was no effort on the part of the government to 
keep the country posted about the bitter fight that was 
taking place within the Uruguay Round. This was an 
amazing case of total black-out calculatedly observed by 
the government side about its own stand on’the diverse 
and complicated issues thrown up by the Dunkel 
proposals. In the critical years of these negotiations, 
there was no sustained attempt whatsoever on the part 
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of New Delhi to even explore the possibility of forging a 
collective stand of the South, at least on the contentious 
issues, even -if a general overall united stand were’ 
difficult. / 

The plea that the Uruguay Round talks wer 
confidential and, therefore, could not be divulged to the 
public was not true at all because most of the major 
players in the trade talks were keeping their respective 
public posted about their progress in this the greatest 
haggling over international trade rules in history. On the 
other hand, there was no obstacle at all on the part of 
the Government of India to tell the public about the blow- 
by-blow encounter in the Uruguay Round. Right at the 
beginning, V.P. Singh as Commerce Minister kept up a 
record of transparency and this was maintained upto the 
time of his Prime Ministership. Even under Chandra 
Shekhar, there was no studied anxiety to keep the 
country in the dark. 

It is intriguing that the veil of secrecy was spread ovel 
the functioning of the Indian delegation to the Uruguay 
Round, first under Rajiv Gandhi during his last two years 
and then again since the Congress’ return to power ir 
1991. It is to be noted that most of those who were 
prominent during those days in handling the Uruguaj 
Round are still very much installed in office. A shining 
star in this`operation of surrender through inaction ha: 
been holding today the post of the Principal Secretary ii 
the Prime Minister’s Office. It is not surprising, therefore 
that the government has so far skirted the demand for : 
White Paper on its stand throughout the protracte 
negotiations in the Uruguay Round. This alone coul 
have exposed the dismal conduct of most of the official 
involved in the last three crucial years of the negotiation 
over the Dunkel Draft. Not only were the concerne 
officials not pulled up but were even rewarded wit 
important jobs in these three years of euphoria over th 
World Bank-designed economic reforms. 

What has emerged in the lest few weeks is a seriou 
public challenge to the government on the econom 
front. Dunkel has come to symbolise all forms | 
surrender to the US on thé economic front—from tr 
Finance Minister's opening of the Indian market to th 
multinationals by breaking down the wall of import tar 
to the discriminations likely to block Indian access 
world market by the new GATT. Dunkel thus symbolist 
today the government's surrender to the US on tt 
economic front just as Bofors symbolised mega-si: 
corruption in high places five years ago. 

A genuine insistence on its part for a level playil 
field both in the World Bank-dictate¢ economic reforr 
and in the Dunkel-designed GATT would have saved t' 
position of the present government at home and ensur 
the safeguarding of national interests in the emergi 
global economic environment. 

April 19 N. 
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Talbott and US Pressure 
LK. GUJRAL 


_ 


made my acquaintance with Strobe Talbott during 
i the days of my Ambassadorship in Moscow. No, it 

was not a meeting in person but via his two 
monumental works—Khrushchev Remembers. His 
scholarship and grasp of the international affairs were 
further reinforced by several other books that he has 
authored since then. 

His recent visit to Delhi and Islamabad testified to his 
skills as a persuasive negotiator'who knows how to tailor 
his own policy requirements to suit the proclivities of the 
receiver. At the end, he has left the mandarins of the two 
countries guessing as to how much they gained or lost to 
him. - 

In Delhi he persuasively argued that the Cold War era 

nd its mind fixation were now in the realm of the past 
and that it would serve the interests of the ‘two 
democracies’ to conceptualise the shape of the future in 
more positive terms. In doing this he imparted an 
impression that the human rights and Kashmir—though 
still of importance to Washington—were for the time 
being pushed on to the backburners. To the US the 
issue of supreme importance concerns capping of the 
nuclear activity. 

Skilfully, he presented the concept of “nine powers” 
(54+2+2) assembling to discuss and take a collective view 
regarding the South Asian security. It may sound 
pleasant to the ears of the South Block mandarins that 
the mighty US believes that India had graduated to the 
Big Power status to be seated on the table as an “equal” 
with the five Permanent Members of the Security Council 
possessing sizable impressive inventories of nuclear 
weapons. The other two, Japan and Germany, are 
a@conomic superpowers. But what will they discuss? 

* Not universalisation of the test ban or the calendar for 

denuclearisation of the mighty ones. No, not ‘even 
methods for making the NPT non-discriminatory. The 
proposed one-point agenda is specific and transparent: 
how and when India should give up and reverse its 
nuclear and missile programmes. Even when there is no 
allegation that India has moved in the direction of 
weapon-making or that the Prithvi and Agni are meant to 
transport the nuclear warheads. This was not a new 
proposal, the State Department had coveyed this to the 
South Block some months back and it seems that our 
mandarins have not seen the implied dangers in this 
proposal. 

For more than a year now Pakistan and its American 
friends have been lobbying for a conference of ‘the five: 
the US, China, Russia, Pakistan and India. For good 
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reasons it was thwarted by us. Now the dice is even 
more heavily loaded against us, and we seem to be 
swallowing it. With the eight voicing in symphony we risk 
being cornered. 

India, since the days of Nehru, has advocated the 
merits of de-nuclearisation and persistently advocated in 
favour of step-by-step programmes (the Rajiv Gandhi 
plan of action being the last in the series). Since the 
reach and devastation of these weapons transcend 
national and regional boundaries, we have all the time 
articulated that initially the tests be outlawed and every 
nuclear power must commit itself to non-first-use. 

As a part of the response to the Talbott proposal, the 
South Block. (it seems) modified it by suggesting 
inclusion of Israel and Kazhakstan. The American 
Embassy officialdom was quick to accept the Kazhaks 
but not—not in any circumstance—lsrael. 

India, like everyone else, has its security perceptions 
and means of safeguarding it. This does not require (nor 
is it desirable) to get approval or endorsement from any 
outside power. It will be a tragic day for the country to 
subject this sovereign right for approval by any external 
power even when it is friendly. This is not a novel 
defence doctrine. Only a servile or myopic custodian of 
our security can compromise on this and walk into a well- 
laid trap. We are keen to strengthen friendship with the 
US but not at the cost of our security. 

One hopes that the seasoned Prime Minister who has 
a lot of experience in world affairs, will see through these 
ominous designs and make it plain to President Clinton 
that he must assign unto Caesar that which belongs to 
Caesar. Nuclear disarmament belongs to the arena of 
larger international forums—be it the Disarmament 
Conference or the UN General Assembly. Born out of 
historical experience we have evolved our perceptions 
and canons of security—so has the US, or the other 
seven invitees to the Conference. Would the US 
President agree that this group of “Nine”, discuss and 
determine the future course of American defence? 

Talbott’s second port of call was Islamabad. Ms 
Benazir Bhutto and all those who shape the public 
opinion in Pakistan, have been categorical regarding the 
“capping” of their own programme. They were not willing 
to fall in line even when the temptation of 38 planes was 
there. They believe that their security perceptions do not 
permit accommodation. The US-Pakistan statement has 
emphasised the merits of “quiet diplomacy” to “develop” 
id the unfolding post-Cold War context, “a close, 
cooperative and friendly relationship based on their 
common desire to promote democracy, human and 
social infrastructure development, the peaceful resolution 
of regional conflicts, conventional arms contro! and non- 
proliferation of all weapons of mass destruction”. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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For A Subcontinental Confederation i o : a 
Beyond the Straitjacket of Set Notions 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY . 


# s the debate on the merits and demerits of sky invasion 
a by the Cable TV network hots up, one would dare say 
" that the access the Cable TV arrangement has given to 
Pakistan Television is indeed a blessing for anyone desiring 
closer contacts with our western neighbour in order fo get a 
better comprehension of the Pakistani policy. Apart from 





providing an insight into the Pakistani cultural scene and social, 


milieu, it has enabled the perceptive observer of Pakistani 


politics to grasp better Pakistan's line of thinking on current. 


events, particularly those that have a direct bearing on Indo- 
Pak relations. At the same time it has fumished enough 
evidence of tha varied nuances in Pakistani society on how to 
tackle the most serious problem plaguing those relations: 
Kashmir. 

Soon after the peaceful end to the Hazratbal crisis last year 
one found the participants in a discussion on PTV giving vent 
to their feelings against India.. The vitriolic language employed 
shocked the impartial analyst beyond measure. For example, 
a retired bureaucrat pointed to the significance of the Kashmiri 
militants holed up.in the shrine having surrendered to the 
Kashmir Police and not the Indian Army which, he averred, “is 
composed of scums recruited from convicts in Indian jails”. 
This was allowed to be televised on the national channel of 
Pakistan Television thereby revealing the depth of anti-Indian 
sentiments within the official circles in Islamabad. However, 
one would be making a grievous mistake if one were to 
- conclude that PTV propagates only undiluted anti-indianism 
and nothing else. : - 


+ 


A much more absorbing and wide-ranging discussion on PTV 
between a panel of three members besides the moderator and 
several young men and women interested in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy and Indo-Pak ties took place after lslamabad’s 
backtracking on ‘(described in Pakistani official parlance as 


“deferment” of} the resolution on alleged human rights. 


violations: in Kashmir it had sponsored at the recently 
concluded session of the UN Human Rights Commission at 
Geneva. While a discussion on the same topic on Doordarshan 
had appeared quite subjective and dreary with some of the 
participants (not Salman Khurshid, the Minister of State for 
External Affairs, who was also in the panel having been one of 
the key figures to have masterminded the Indian “success” at 
Geneva) betraying a patronising attitude towards Pakistan, the 
discussion on PTY was far more objective and interesting. The 
panelists who were in an introspective mood did not-try to 
conceal the fact that the outcome at the UNHCR session was 
a setback for the Pakistan Government's Kashmir policy. One 
panelist made two revealing observations: (a) it was clear from 
the Western ‘media that since the Indian tiger had been 
uncaged and was about to embark on a springing spree it was 
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not useful or worthwhile from the. Western standpoint, | 
destabilise India at this stage for the sake of its econom 
reforms in promoting which the West has a vested interest; (t 
even if the Pakistani cause on Kashmir was just it would t 
foolhardy to expect that India is totally isolated in the wor 
arena on this particular question and the intemational communi 
would unhesitatingly line up behind the Pakistani stand. Bi 
the net gain according to the panelists, was that even 
Pakistan “deferred” the voting on its resolution on Kash 
under pressure from its friends like Iran and China, India he 
been compelled to “open up” in Kashmir allowing tr 
International Red Cross team and delegations of diplomats | 
visit the Valley. 

There was a question about the role of- the human righ’ 
organisations in India in highlighting and publicising the huma 
rights violations by the Indian security forces in Kashmi 
Without batting an eyelid, Asma Jehangir, one of the mo 
articulate human rights activists of Pakistan participating in tt 
discussion, pointed out that their role was far better thah th: 
of their counterparts in Pakistan. In this context she lauded 
particular the activities of Justice V.M. Tarkunde, Justice V.I 
Krishna lyer and the PUCL. In a sense this was an indire 
tribute to the Indian democracy’s robust foundation. 

A highly pertinent and striking question came from a your 
woman present: what would be, the possible fall-out of tt 
outcome of the Geneva meet on the Kashmiris’ relations wi 


. Pakistan? The reply was equally forthright and noteworth 


"There is bound to be a degree of suspicion in the Kashmir 
mind about Pakistan and they would henceforth not ‘lit 
Pakistan to spearhead resolutions on Kashmir in any ar 
every international forum unles their safe passage was mat 
foolproof,” one of the panelists answered in a remarkab 


' frank confession. There was not the slightest attempt to pan 


or evade the awkward question. i 

It was now the tum of a young man to ask anoth: 
unconventional question: how could young people as citizer 
and human beings help resolve the Kashmir problem? Hel 
the answer did not traverse any novel course, however. Tt 
panelist replying to the query only harped on the need fi 
pressurising India to open up on Kashmir. At the same tin 
the panelists felt that the Geneva setback for Pakistan shou 
once again: strengthen the process of seeking to settle tt 
dispute through negotiations at the bilateral level provide 
India was genuinely interested in discussing Kashmir in dep 
at the bilateral talks. i 

What did the discussion bring out? There was, of cours 
not even a veiled criticism of the Pakistani authoritie 
involvement in Kashmir—the direct help and assistance to tt 
secessionist militants indulging in terrorist activities in tł 
Valley. Nor was that anticipated in any way in the offici 
Pakistani media. But the fact that a highly introspecti 
discussion was allowed on Pakistan Television without givir 
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any quarter to jingoist outbursts (as on the previous occasion) 
or patronising statements (as on Doordarshan) was illustrative 
of (i) a realisation that frank admission of a setback is not a 
A sign of weakness in a polity which is pledged to strengthen the 


edifice of democracy after years of authoritarian rule under the - 


shadow of Martial Law; (ii) the efforts underway in Pakistan on 
svaunching a review of what can be done in Kashmir, and (iii) 
some degree of rethinking on how to recast Indo-Pak relations 

| based on realpolitic. 


+ 


THERE is no question of minimising the strength of jingoism in 
Pakistan. A specimen of that jingoism was available in the 
retired Pak officials anti-Indian outbursts in the PTV discussion 
on the Hazratbal episode. A country which owes its existence 
to the ‘two-nation theory’ conditioned by the idea of a religion 
based culture cannot but impart vigour to those who thrive on 
chauvinism propelled by religious hatred. This trend has been 
accentuated by the graduation of Pakistan into a theocratic 
state especially during the tenure of Zia-ul Haq; a trend which 
— neither Nawaz Sharif nor Benazir Bhutto with their limited 
_.vision has sought to reverse rather they have reinforced it. 

For Pakistan the crisis of identity has become all the more 
‘acute in the last fortyseven years since its inception. This 
crisis has been aggravated since its break-up in 1971. Where 
does it stand—in South Asia, in Central Asia or in.the Gulf? It 
is a prominent member of the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) but does not encourage any 
meaningful economic interaction within the framework of that 
body for fear of India comering all the gains accruing from 
such cooperation; but it vigorously pursues a course of 
economic interaction within the Economic Cooperation 
Organisation (ECO) comprising Turkey, Pakistan and the 
Central Asian states. The situation on this front is further 
complicated with the US having assigned a special strategic 
role for Pakistan in the region even after the demise of 
communism and the disintegration of the USSR: Pakistan is its 
most reliable politico-military ally in the area known as South 
West Asia as the events following the Soviet intervention in 

fghanistan at the fag end of 1979 have conclusively testified. 

y move to destabilise the Gulf by bringing about a change of 
regime in, say, Saudi Arabia (not a remote possibility) would 
instantly spur the US to use the Pakistani troops to crush 
instability in that part of the world so vital for US insterests. 
Notwithstanding its close ties with Teheran and Beijing, 
Islamabad is also serving Washington in the US' strategic 
designs against Iran and China. All these factors are seeking 
to deflect Pakistan from strengthening its, eminent presence in 
South Asia and as a result its subcontinental pespective is 
getting blurred. 

But these are all at the top—confined to the political 
leadership, the military brass and the bureaucratic set-up 
calling the shots. At the tower level, however, there is a 
distinct yearning to turn towards the subcontinent which 
‘means purposeful interaction with India. This populist urge 
remains undiminished despite the growing Islamic 
fundamentalist aspirations which sprout on thé fertile soil of 
anti-Indianism (and which is at the root of Islamabad’s feverish 
attempts to develop its nuclear weapons capability that defy 
being curbed despite the lollypops of lucrative military aid from 
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Repudiatiac 


India was no waste.paper that it should have 
been torn apart. 

I want to rub out the word fortyseven. 

{ want to wash out the blackness of fortyseven 
with soap and water. FS 


The bone of fortyseven is stuck in my throat, 

l don’t want to swallow this bone, 

l want to vomit it out 

I want to recover the undivided soil of my 
forefathers. 


! want Brahmaputra, just as | want Suvarnarekha 

I want: Sitakund Hill, | want Kanchenjungha as 
well, 

I want Srimangal, | want Jalpaiguri too. 

I want Shalbanvihar, and also Ellora-Ajanta. 

If Curzon Hall belongs to me, so does Fort 
William. 


One who fights in seventyone, 

Wins the battle, 

Drives out the two-nation theory... 

That person can never be vanquished by 
fortyseven. 


Taslima Nasreen 


{Published in Desh issue, dated March 12, 1994. 
Translated from the original Bengali by Sumit Chakravartty) 





ths US). 

Side by side the trend towards modernity is slowly gaining 
ground in Pakistani society. The progressive elements are still 
actively propagating the ideals of self-determination for the 
constituent units of Pakistan. In fact they are also the 
view—articulated in various gatherings, both formal and 
informal—that if they are demanding self-determination for the 
Baluchis, Sindhis, Pushtoons, Pathans they cannot but demand 
self-determination for the Kashmiris as well. 

it is here that one has to seriously consider the issue of 
Kashmir as it exists today. There is a body of opinion, even in 
India, that the struggle of the, people of the Kashmir Valley 
must be regarded as a national ‘liberation struggle and treated 
as such. Even if one ignores the obvious flaws in such an 
assertion the fact remains that any concession on this score 
would deal a heavy blow to the very concept of secularism 
which, despite the manifold compromises of the Indian ruling 
elite with the religious bigots of different hues, remains one of 
the most durable pillars of India's identity as the world's 
largest democracy. Thus the only way one can hope to defuse 
the Kashmir issue is to think in terms of providing maximum 
possible autonomy to the Kashmiri people within the framework 
of the indian Union (and not play petty politics as is being 
done lately by the whizzkid of a Minister of State in the Union 
Council of Ministers thereby jeopardising the resumption of the 
entire political process in Kashmir). 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Renu Chakravartty: Some Recollections 
HIREN MUKHERJEE 


t is one of the torments of longevity that near'and 

dear ones, younger in age, pass away leaving 

voids that cannot be filled. Renu Chakravartty, ten 
years my junior, who died the other day (April 16, 1994) 
was ailing for quite some time and for various reasons 
we had met only for short snatches during the past 
decade, but the news of her death comes as a sudden 
biow and recollections of our work together flood in. It is 
difficult to organise my thoughts, but I fear it is my duty 
to make an effort. 

Following so soon upon the death of one of india’s top 
Communist leaders, C. Rajeswara Rao, Renu’s departure 
from the scene is a blow also to the Communist 
movement in our country—to which, like so many others 
of her generation, she had decided in her youth to 
devote her life and her talents. Born with a silver (why 
only silver, a golden, even platinum) spoon in her mouth, 
she could have drifted, after Cambridge, into ‘superior’ 
segments of society (with a big ‘S’), but she had made 
up her mind differently. She was helped by the spirit of 
her time—didn’t James Cameron recalling his youth 
speak of the late thirties as a time when one inevitably 
thought of oneself as a Communist or as one who should 
be a Communist, ar life had no meaning? | recall the 
Oxford Union in the middle and late thirties, a haunt till 
then of conservatism, passing resolutions - ‘not to fight for 
King and Country” or recognising “no flag but the Red 
Flag!”. It all comes back to me as | recollect the first time 
i heard of Renu was when, around 1939 or so she went 
as delegate to an international students’ meet that, 
whatever the frills, was unashamedly Communist. 

She was then Renu Roy, scion of a well-known 
Bengali Brahmo family—her grandparents (as my own 
grandfather who knew them once told me how they) 
were known for their saintly character. One of her uncles 
was Bidhan Chandra Roy, pre-eminent in the medical 
profession, a prominent figure in public life when 
patriotism called him to politics, who was for many years 
Chief Minister of West Bengal and deservedly decorated 
as Bharat Ratna. It was our pride that a niece of Bidhan 
Chandra had joined us; and that when the uncle’s 
administration pursued fierce anti-Communist policies 
the niece (personally his favourite) did not hesitate to 
fight back, never hesitating to perform arduous Party 
chores (by no means just comfortably addressing 
meetings, etc.) and to go underground on Party orders, 
as she did more than once. 

She had married a comrade, Nikhil Chakravartty, 
presently doyen of Left-wing journalism, who had left 
Oxford a little earlier to join the ranks of the Party. It is 
nostalgic to think (now that things seem so different) how 
they made a little nest of a ‘Party’ family. Perhaps the 
first journey out of the cradle of their only child Sumit 
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was when, in his mother’s lap, his infant eyes looked of 
the sprawling Party office in Dacres Lane, Calcutta. f 

f can only very briefly indicate how Renu, plunging 
into work, showed her mettle. To.the movement foif 
women’s emancipation, where the Party drafted her, 
Renu’s contribution sustained as it was through fair and 
foul weather, will never be forgotten. | cannot go into 
details, but it was soon clear that Renu's talents were 
such-that she could not limit herself to being a sectional, 
leader but was, in her own right, a leader of the Party. | 
shall get lost in a maze if | have to summarise her varied’ 
activities. | need here only to recall how valuable she 
proved herself to our movement. 

This is why when the Party contested the first national 
elections (1951-52) to Parliament of the Republic -of 
India, Renu was one of the first choices among us. She 
was with me for fifteen (out of my twentyfive) years i 
the House of the People (Lok Sabha), she and | being 
deputies of the then Party leader in the House, A.K. 
Gopalan. | remember how Renu, after all born and 
brought up in luxury, could go around a semi-urban and 
largely rural constituency, staying in people’s homes and 
sharing their lives, propagating the Party’s line and 
courageously confronting the then allegations about the 
Communists being ‘unpatriotic’. During the 1962 elections, 
Renu had the largest majority of votes among all other 
Lok Sabha contestants from West Bengal. 

Parliament missed her badly from 1967 onwards, but 
by then she was concentrating on Party work in general 


and particularly on specific issues in West Bengal. For a 


while, during the second United Left Front Government 
in West Bengal, she served as a Minister. In the Party 
she held high positions, in the National Council, for 
instance, or the Central Control Commission. All over 
India, she was known as a national leader, equally a 
home in the company of such as Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
and Aruna Asaf Ali, impressing international (as well of 
course as national) gatherings, whether on women’s 
rights or on peace and disarmament and other world 

issues. ` 
In our own Indian Parliament, she had made a mark, 
whether during Question Hour or other discussions, 
quick and sharp and objective, yet never losing the 
graceful manner of putting up even striding ‘no nonsense’ 
criticisms of the government. How | remember once T.T. 
Krishnamachari remarking that with all the charm oP 
femininity, Renu was “a hard nut to crack” whenever she 
was in an argumentative mood! How fondly Speakem 
Mavalankar took it all when once Renu and I, having 
dinner with the dignitary, asked him if he woke up at 
nights, saying ‘Order! Order!’ (since that was how’ the 
Speaker often stopped us in our track in the House!) 
(Continued on page 33 
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A Dalit Vision of Gandhi 
| = S. BISWAS 


PE ike caste préordination, deification is the peculiar 
facsimile of our socio-religious traditions. 

" From this passion stemmed the self-righteous 
Bhakti maxim: “Even though my Guru goes to drinking 
den (suribar/ he is still the Blissful Lord.” (Nityananda 
Rai) Even modernism and the democratic experiments in 


' post-independence era have succeeded little in whittling 


this legacy down. To the contrary, the obnoxious 
traditions have remained in part “frozen in time’, 
radicalising the most abhorrent myths, which our traditions 


- quite fondly sponsor in the form of apologetic history, 


y 


Little is then left to be understood how such a history 
sustained by myth, vilifies the quality of human existence 
and renders the basic workforce as eternal sufferers. in 
this environ, corruption and exploitative practices aptly 
earn the reputation of being a qualitative living index, to 
speak the least. 

Unlike in the West—where religious and theological 
radicals made way for social and ethical consciousness, 
“from being eternal it became historical, from being 
metaphysical it became social” and helped evolve the 
dynamics of social and economic progress—in India 
myth remained a reference point. Having liberal exposure 
to ‘science and ideas of renaissance—Europe also, 
people who should have taken part in reforms, in fact 
took absorbing pride in cultural continuity of abhorrent 
caste, and caste-related obnoxious prejudices. 

Gandhi's deep-rooted devotion to Gita and his firm 


affirmation of the merits of caste system, couched in 
“Varna even from the political platform, not only helped to 


a 


legitimise the abominable existing order, he became the 
fetish of the intellectual hypocrites who, despite ups and 
downs, always’seem to prosper and somehow cling to 
power. They have characteristically adjusted themselves 
to the mores of the caste-based power-structure in India. 


it is to this clan of people that history is a closed chapter 


and Gandhi is above history. In fact referring to the 
irrelevance of historical writings in the preordinated 
society, John W. Macrindle wrote: “Their learned men 
were Brahmins whose modes and habits of thought 
almost necessarily incapacitated them for the task of 
historical composition.” (myth apart) 

To say that the “illegitimate children are the gifts of 
gods according to the Vedic writers” is not just boasting 


about an enviable social structure, but betraying the. 


culture of a fashionable whore-house. This is nothing but 
an attempt in legitimising social fraud by giving the toad 


a Latin name. It may be in someone's interest to - 
apotheosise Gandhi, but how does one expect others to _ 


. enjoy being called by profane names tor his sake? Who 


indeed permitted or for that matter authorised Gandhi to 


~ do this is not only one Mayawati’s query but it is reflected 


in subaltern-anguish. “if in our own theology, a deity. 


could be contemplated even from the angle of hostility 
perhaps Gandhi and his work can be best studied from 
the view- point of criticism avoiding both cheap anathema 


and easy apotheosis.” (Hiren Mukherjee, Gandhi—A 
Study) Prof Mukherjee—without calling Gandhi a madman, 
a caveman, (Ambedkar) or “Jew, a bania” as Maulana 
Mohmmad Ali did—could invite a historical scrutiny into 
the myth of Gandhi. Strangely enough, even when it 
came to a tenuous reiteration of certain documented 
history by a Dalit, it has provoked knee-jerking reactions 
from all over the country, forgetting that even Gandhi 
was a human being. 

Rajmohan Gandhi, in a recent rejoinder in The Hindu 
(March 23, 1994), has defended Gandhi with a strange 
logic, saying that “for quite some time a large number of 
the SCs did not object to the name ‘Harijan’ which was 
well-intentioned.” t must be so when he says so, but 
should he have added, “! think that the right of those 
SCs who favour being called Harijans should be 
respected.” He could be right again, as that remains the 
only devious way to prove that Gandhi was not only 
right, but he also stood for safeguarding the right of a 
group of self-flagellating minority who have liked the 
prefanity. That is how perhaps the Upanishadic saying 
becomes relevant that even in a big lie, there is some 
truth. 

But the question Rajmohan Gandhi has, [ike his 
grandfather, failed to address is whether the meaning of 
the odious term was explained to the SCs before taking 
this pious mission of converting them as ‘Harijan’. Even if 
thereafter one liked it, one shouid not grudge them 
having a euphemistic name for a real bastard! How 
many such agreeable friends does Rajmohan Gandhi 
have among the SCs should not concern us. When 
Gandhi thought of this brand name for the SCs, he 
definitely did hot have any such excuse. Nor had he any 
serious social perestroika in mind; this is also a historical 
truth, whether one likes. it or not. The term had only 
trebled human agony as the Dalits and outcastes are 


. socially ostracised, stigmatised as untouchables and 


lastly, they are bastardised. Was this then a glorious 
mission? On a moment's reflection there seems to be 
little choice between Manu and Gandhi. The Varnasankars 
out of ‘Protiloma’ marriage were already damned by 
Manu. The so-called social purpose behind Gandhi's 
move is a trifle over-exaggerated. 

What the SCs question is not whether Gandhi meant 
well or not. To designate the untouchables as bastards 
can never be well-intentioned. Gandhi had not only 
presumed, but toed the very tradition that preceded him. 
It was sincerely believed in our tradition that if God had 
created a problem for man, only God could solve it. As 
for the fate of the outcastes, that divine authority was 
seemingly delegated only to the upper-most caste. By 
this tradition, if the redesignation of Harijan is treated as 
hallowed that cannot be so just because Gandhi believed 
that to be so. : 

‘The anonymous author of Purusasukta suffered from 
the same haute culture. The Shudras were designated to . 
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have ben born through the leg, the Vaishyas from the 
stomach, the Kshatriyas from the arms—though none of 
these places are biologically apt passages for taking 
birth. The mindless insistence on such myths can only 
damage the staple of Hindutva. The Hindu saviour might 
have enjoyed the idea; how could they know that the 
Dalit and Shudra Parivar also would like such biological 
talsity—if they would have been consulted by the author. 
Bertrand Russel had observed about Tom Paine that it is 
necessary to have a certain amount of worldly wisdom if 
you are going to earn reputation from the lack of it. How 
apt it was for the Father of the Nation that he cared little 
if the redesignation of the Dalits as Harijans was a 
likeable epithet or not. This only shows that Gandhi took 

- ft as his fetish caste right to safeguard the right of 
sufferance of the Dalits by perpetuating these colonial 
laws. 

These developments have exposed a lamentable 
barbarism which is always veiled in self-righteousness. A 
few cabals and culturally-misled pygmies are only trying 
to perpetrate a cruel social fixation on the Dalits under 
the aegis of Gandhi. The Dalits are evidently trying to 
hammer the point out again and again. But all these are 
falling onto deaf ears. At this rate, it is unlikely that 
wisdom will prevail and many more follies may only be 
legitimised by citing Gandhi—which can be on points a 
fatal national fad for a frozen society. When Gandhi 
could not be proved correct, people are trying to say 
Ambedkar was not correct sither—but on what points? 

As for the charter of Dalit liberation, Ambedkar's ideas 
and plans have an unmistakeable missionary appeal—with 
ne trace of adhocism in it. He was convinced that no 
worthwhile political freedom for the people was possible 
before their social emancipation had come. He has verily 

- been proved right. There was no duplicity or vacillation in 
his thought or action. If he had failed to rouse the Dalits 
to his ideas in adequate measure at any time, that 
should be the only satisfaction of the enemy of the 
Dalits. 

Truth needs no correction. Till it is found, one should 
fearlessly endeavour to find it and having found it, reveal 


it. Truth must be patronised and announced with 


Copernican fearlessness even if it has to run the risk of 
being run over by the wheels of the ignorant. For the 
nation, there is no unpleasant truth (apriya satya). It is a 
` question of opportunity to speak the truth and a life’s 
. chance to stand by it. The true joy of living in a culture is 
the assurance it gives for truthfulness. On the Dalit 
question between Gandhi and Ambedkar the truth is 
, sharable, not a patented monopoly of either one of them. 
1 In historical perspective at the most each one of them 
i only represents a ‘half-truth’. Any stand against it 
warrants caution. Nobody should indeed forget that the 
frontier between the Daiit-Shudras and the upper-castes 
is a perplexing sociological complementarity. It cannot be 
built or expanded on falsity. Beyond searching truth, 
nobody should use Gandhi or Ambedkar as a wedge if 
the staple of human relation is our goal. 

The media is somehow eager that the citation of 
Mayawati reaches the masses urgently. Two things call 
for special observation here. As regards the subaltern 
masses, a vast quantity of pamphlets and literature on 
Ambedkar versus Gandhi—Gandhi, a Saint ‘or Sinner 


by Fazlul Hug, Gandhi and Ambedkar by V.T. Rajsekhar, 
Gandhi and Anarchy by C.S. Nair and Arnbedkar’s 
works—have liberally been circulated and read. These 
points have turned into agonies in many minds. Gandhi 
succeeded by playing these down because of <= 

peculiar political expediency of the time and he has gone 
down in history as such. There is no playing the fool with 
these historical truths. Therefore, Mayawati has just not 


’ done anything more than the illiterate or semi-literate 


Dalit Parivar already knew or could swallow: 

We go gaga and hop like monkeys when Taslima 
Nasreen cries shame (Lajja) in her self-criticism of the 
Islamic code! What happens to the knee-jarking self- 
righteous reactionaries on this side of the border? Have 
they not got their own /ajja that they cry vengeance for 
‘merely coming in contact with historical shames? 

Modern Indian History’s most acrimonious debate had 
taken place between Gandhi and the Congress on tha 
one side and B.R. Ambedkar on the other, on the most 
sensitive question of separate electorate for the SCs. 
Both Gandhi and Ambedkar had taken exclusive stands 
sitting across the Round Table Conference when the 
former pledged to resist the demand with his life and to 
negate Macdonaid’s offer of separate electorate. Gandhi 
indeed went on a fast unto death in 1932. When two 
persons take seat across the table to argue for and 
against an issue that is Dalit and one suggesting that he 
would resist the proposition with his life, both cannot be 
God or saviour to the same cause. It is evident that the 


Jidea of fast unto death after ordering a new denture was 


to live at the cost of lives of the untouchables. (The Epic 
Fast by Pyarelal) 

In a country where millions die of compulsive hunger 
every year, Gandhi's weapon of fast unto death throws a 
new light on its caste-preordinated existence—the 
inequitous price the Dalits have to pay for their life. By 
calling upon the dying millions to forfeit their political 
demand in order to save his life was an extraordinary 
dispensation of the Dalits by Gandhi. The Dalits only 
Saved his life in the bargain and an upper-caste only cut 
his life short is also a significant fall-out of a dubious 
understanding of truth and the philosophy of non- 
violence. 

It is a text book historical truism that the, much 
publicised “Gandhian Harijan work seems to have been 
a bid to establish a hegemony over the potentially more 

| radical pressures from below”. Sumit Sarkar has added: 
“Likës so many of Gandhian programmes, the Harijan 
campaigns (of Gandhi) were richly ambiguous in motives 
and significance. Radical nationalists like Nehru felt it to 
be a harmful diversion Gandhi deliberately confined 
the Harijan to social reforms (like pond entry, ete.)refusing 
to attack caste as a whole. He advised caution on inter- 
dining, inter-marriage and went on defending the original 
Varnashram’—which was non-existent. The people who 
copiously adore him for his ‘high thinking and simple 
living-——may not know that Sarojini Naidu was worried 


rupees for arrangement of cleanliness of the venue of his 
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ee Bapu’s visits to Sevanagar were costing lakhs of , 


-prayer meeting. Those who really think high are not the 

ones who iive in simplicity. Those who work, are only the 

persons who have perforce to lead a simple life. 
Ambedkar, knowing Gandhi's cosmetic treatment of 
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the Dalits, posed 14 questions to Gandhi. (What 
Congress and Gandhi have done to Untouchables, pp. 

237-39) There he had enumerated the various points 
where Gandhi failed to respond to the tasks and targets 
set by Gandhi himself for the much-publicised upliftment 
of the Dalits. Those who are sincere enough to know 
about Gandhi, may like to have a glance at these 
documented incidents. Many of their doubts may be 
dispelled as to why the Dalit vision of Gandhi is notl 
bright. 

Gandhi had performed as many. as 22 fasts to press 
for some issue or the other but never fasted once for the/ 
Dalits. The one he wanted to perform in support of the, 
entry of the untouchables into Guruvayur Temple did not 
take off. Ambedkar was against any superficial charting 
of course or acceptance of any superficial cosmetic 
treatment of the Dalit wart. He wanted a firm structure, 
not a. fashionable penthouse, whereas the society was 
only accustomed to giving aims to the beggars during 
_ gorgeous festivals. Gandhi was not able to see the logic 
particularly with his orthodox inclination, for the charmed 
caste order. He succeeded to stall the demand of 
separate electorate by the Dalits, which became part of 
t: mythology. But it is not a myth any longer and Ambedkar 
was right in, saying that this gave them no real politica! 
power and made them dummies in the hands e political 
power-manipulators. 

With the passage of time, the political pO of 


; Gandhi became acute and so full of incongruities that 


even his friends and followers doubted them-as honest. 
But the fact remains—he succeeded. In ionising Gandhi, 
Nehru also paid a rich tribute on his fire-fighting game- 
plan saying, “Bapu had a curious knack of doing the right 
thing at the psychological moment. and it might be that 
his action—impossible to justify as it was from my point 
of view—would lead to great results.” 

Gandhi evidently succeeded but left many historical 


paradoxes for the posterity to unravel as otherwise it 


would be a total-injustice to the epoch to which he 
belonged. 

The Dalit contact with Gandhi had an extra-terrestial 
significance. In our vested traditions, the saviours come 
from the sky. Gandhis dramatic ‘appearance in the 
socio-political scene of India with a semi-nude rustic 
outfit had, to the underdogs, no pretension or falsity 
about it. They had readily accepted him as their saviour. 
Precisely on the same type of tenuous background many 
a successful actor with little or no political credentials to 
start with, ended up by earning the inescapable reputation 
of a “saviour” in this country. ° 

In the political experiments of India, the lower millions 
had little role. The upper ten only abetted with the 


_ authority in power. Truly speaking, the lower millions 
rather than the upper ten, “never submitted supinely, 


were never so enamoured of the conqueror’s virtues that 
subjection lost its sting, never reconciled to (political) 
servitude”. Gandhi had the astuteness to visualise this 


~ prevailing political condition’ and realised that without 


mass participation in the struggle, the Britishers were 
never going to be convinced that anything better than 
another 1857 was not being repeated. To establish 
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contact’ with the masses was unavoidable. Gandhi 
evolved his own techniques. His intermittent passion for 
Gita, purification ceremony (1891) on return from England, 
practice of untouchability in boyhood, apartheid against 
the kafirs in South Africa, defence of caste, fasting on 
any pretext, abstinence of cow milk and adoption of goat 
milk, wishing the enemy (British) military success, his 
humble outfit, marches ....all these colourful facets of 
Gandhi came in kaleidoscopic distortions before the 
stupetied vision of the masses who included both friends 
and critics of Gandhi. What was probably the true image 
of a father figure in Gandhi is to be understood from his ! 
political expediency of uttering incongruities for bringing | 
a diverse country together into an amorphous joint-stock 
household—in which every interest group was grappling 
with each other for his part of the lion's share of the kill, 
that is, independence. He had a charmed word for every 
pressure group, but he had only one course of action 
open to him, that is, political independence—which left 
many groups at the end flat and betrayed. Even 
independence came as a truncated reality! That is 
probably the only way to understand the latent incongruity 
between his words and actions not judging merely by 
their inconsistencies, but by their pursuasive zeal. He 
could not have saved the fragmentation of the household. 
Still in a-desperate bid to stop the inevitable, he had 


. said—that the country would be divided over his dead 


body. Such assertions are also to be treated as well- 
intentioned. How many could take this ungrudgingly later 
on in the seance—no one knew. This probably takes 
place in every household. But his followers today are 
obviously blind to all these human compulsions of 
Gandhi by projecting him above his historical human self. 

In the backdrop of this brazen falsity, the Dalits had 
found their ‘Mahatma’ in Jyotiba Phule long before 
Tagore had christened Gandhi as ‘Mahatma’. The Dalits 
also had appropriated to themselves a ‘Baba Saheb’. 
They have never announced that the door of the ‘Dalit 
Parivar is closed to Gandhi. With the kind of wild 
popularity that ‘Baba Saheb’ continues to enjoy in the 
country cutting across party and polticial affiliations, one 
gets the impression that he too would soon be hijacked 
by the social and political opponents of the Dalits and like 
Ram and Krishna, many harmful utterances and actions 
against the Dalit and laity may be attributed to him. No 
such .problem of popularity is visible for Gandhi is 
revealing a grassroot reality. If the love for Gandhi is to 
be truly reduced to frenzied sycophancy, it may leave 
Gandhi with no option but to survive only as a self- 
righteous dogma, plenty of which haunt the country in 
every field. 

Nobody would have ‘to say to prove the weicome 
effects of the positive ideas of Gandhi or Ambedkar. 
These are in the very essence of sacrifices made by 
them in their own inimitable ways and fields of dedication 
and preference. 

The most astounding historical paradox of Gandhivad 
is the strategy of non-violence he had wielded. It was 
quite in his knowledge how Buddhism suffered ejection 


‘from the country because of this weak-kneed policy of 


non-violence. On the other hand, he was an ardent 
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disciple of the philosophy of Gita. The basic lesson from 
Gita was defence of military suppression as a justified 
tool for upholding dharma even if that meant killing 
friends and relatives. Still when the question of driving 
the Britishers came on the card, he was not prepared to 
touch even a stick though it was available. He said: 
“Non-violence is the first article of my faith. It is also the 
last article of my creed.” What precisely was the reason 
for his attachment to the “creed of non-violence”? 
Abhorrence of violence, for an ardent disciple of Gita 
was not a simple thing to expect whereas he had then 
approved of recruitment of Indian soldiers to help the 
very same British empire in the Second World War. In 


the process, more than ten thousand Indian soldiers lost. 


their lives which was obviously an anticipated loss. 
Though it is easy to pose a paradox on Gandhi or 
Gita, it is difficult to answer it without really understanding 
the personality of Gandhi as an upholder of the 
preordinated caste and also the potence on non-violence 
expounded by Krishna in the killing fields of Kurukshetra. 
For a man of his ingenuity and astuteness, knowing the 


nerve of the nation very well, he knew the implications c 
liberalising the caste law about the use of arms by an 
castes ‘other than Kshatriyas. By approving violenc 
even to drive out the Britishers he was not prepared t 
break the caste law—lest the Dalits never surrendere: 
the arms. This also exposed the ethical contradiction c 
the philosophy of Gita. By observing the philosophy o 
non-violence, Gandhi ‘ejected the Britishers out of India 
but by swearing on the same Gita’s philosophy o 
detached action like the one to which Arjun was 
persuaded to observe, Godse extinguished the light o 
the Mahatma’s life. l 

For history’s sake—in this truncated subcontinent 
Gandhi should be permitted to be assessed in terms o 
how much more could have been saved from Islamisatior 
or awarded to Pakistan and how early the independence 
could have. come had Gandhi not been on the scene 
Would any other person have done the job worse? O; 
the 14 foreign invasions, however, it would remain to be 
a myth how, under Gandhi's leadership, at least one 
foreign inveder, was driven out of the country? . a 


I.K. GUJRAL: US Blackmail 
(Continued from page 3) 


Some astute observers of the scene have seen 
“these turns of phrases as being indicative, of the fact 
that Pakistan has, during the Talbott visit, sought to 
project itself as America’s potential strategic ally and the 
US on its part, has sought to see Pakistan as its possible 
pariner in promotion of some aspects of Clinton Agenda”. 

This, of course, is saying what Ms Benazir Bhutto had 
clearly told the media on April 7 when she said: “... We 
want to improve our relations with them (the US) 
because we are their allies. Pakistan is contributing in 
peace missions along with the US in Somalia and other 
parts of the world...” : 

The talk of “allies” did cause some ruffle in Delhi but it 
was rationalised as being “of the past” and “conditioned 
in the Cold War jargon”. Skills of diplomacy lie in 
quietening disbeliefs without conceding the essentials. 
Talbott has continued to insist that supply of the F-16s 
should not be viewed in the context of Indo-US relations 
and India should view it as’'Washington’s efforts to ‘cap’ 
the Pakistani nuclear programme. 

General Aslam Beg—the former Chief of Pakistani 


Armed Forces, has already said: “... To set the record - 


right, it is appropriate to state the fact.that in 1988, after 
Ms Benazir Bhutto’s government had assumed power 
after the elections, a meeting was held in January 1989 
to deliberate on the nuclear issue. The then President, 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the Prime Minister, Ms Benazir 


Bhutto, the then Chief of the Army Staff (General Aslam. 


Beg) and three other very responsible persons had 
attended this meeting. A detailed discussion took place 
and all the crucial aspects of the issue were evaluated. 
Taking the overall situational imperatives and the national 
interests into perspective, all the members unanimously 
reached the assessment that Pakistan had acquired the 
requisite nuclear. capability, vitally needed for its security, 
and that it has significantly added to its defensive 
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strength by achieving a ‘credible deterrence’.” 

He proceeds to say, “....after recognising this reality, 
a consensus based decision was reached in which there 
was no overt or covert pressure from the army at all. In 
view of the global scenario, the regional security, and the 
pressing needs of economic aid, it was decided that only 
in the first phase, that is, the stage of uranium 
enrichment, Pakistan should temporarily put a ‘restraint 
on its efforts’, or so to say, a ‘policy of restraint’ was 
adopted. In other words, there was to be only a lull so far 


as the first stage was concerned. The research activities, 
- however, were to continue in all the remaining stages so 


that at the time of an emergency, the nation would be 
able to cope with the situation...” Š 

What Pakistan may concede now under a feigned 
pressure of its “ally” is to cap what has already been 
capped and it will retain the ‘six to nine’ bombs and 
sustain other activities. : 

Whether for reasons of strategy or pressure of the 


- Lockheed—manufacturers of planes—the Clinton regime 


needs a fig leaf to supply the F-16s to Pakistan. Despite 
all the forewarnings from Senator Pressler, the US 
Administration has persisted in conveying to the Senate’s 
Foreign Affairs Committee that-the vital interests. of the 
US will be served by making this “one-time exception”. 
The “quiet diplomacy” and the Pakistani need to -get 
India in the nine-power meeting provides the needed 
cover that would enable Clinton to persuade the Senate 
for lifting the embargo. It is proposed to supply not only 
the F-16s but several other items of armaments as 
revealed by- a knowledgeable magazine, „insida the 
Pentagon. i ; 

Both prudence and concerns of security require very 
careful handling and recalling of the wise axiom: Never 
negotiate from a position of weakness and-never never 
in forums where you are patently weak. The merits and 
demerits of the Prime Minister's proposed visit to 
Washington and the issues involved may be viewed in- 
this context. : E 
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. Socialism and Market Economy `, 
-© S.G. SARDESAI 
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he vast and powérful Soviet Unon was shipwrecked 


pi 


on the rock of market relations. if we go deeper 
into the question we will find that this failure was at the 

“root of other distortions and deformations that developed 
in the functioning of the Soviet system. 

When the natural price relationship between various 
‘articles gets dislocated, the economy gets clogged. It 
ceases to grow causing acute mass discontent. Either 
ways and means-have to be found to get if going or the 
discontent has to be suppressed. Overcentralisation of? 


power, commandism, choking of the free flow of views: . 


and ideas among the people, suspicion and persecution 
of dissident opinion, are the inevitable result. 

If such is the condition at the upper level, other grave 
™-sonsequences result at the mass level. General apathy 
- and loss of interest lead to an allround deterioration in 
the quality of work and the products of labour. There is 
complete dislocation of supply and demand. A moment 
comes when the system well-nigh comes to a halt and 
collapses. 


It is clear beyond doubt that planning for an egalitarian . 


society will have to combine a regulated market with a 
free exchange of commodities between the producer and 
the consumer, the buyer and the seller. Without such a; 
monetary system no strata of society can be built in 
modern times; much less a growing just and equitable 
society. 

The globalised free market has also lost its glamour. 
It came promising heavén but has brought havoc to 
country after country. The recent trend is to struggle out 
of its octopus contacts and work out new perspectives of 
development. 

The plethora of literature that has come out from the 
Á capitalist mass media since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, however, has thrown little light on what the 
market problem really is and how it is to be tackled. This 
is not an accident. During the last three hundred years 
capitalism itself has not been able to solve the problem 
causing recurrent crisis in the economy. On the contrary, 
the crisis has become cħronic in the recent period called 
‘the golden age of capitalism, the age of liberalisation, 
privatisation, globalisation and the so-called free market. 

A principled study of the problem reveals the predatory 
character of capitalism. Such a study is the last thing 
capitalists can allow. Hence they weave a mystic round 
the “free market” as a miraculous institution which 
produces fabulous profits, without the participants in the 
game doing a jot of productive labour. The “free market” 
-produces rabbits out of the hat! 





The. author is a well-known Communist leader, now 
in retirement. 
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Mass misery and destitution in the Thirid World 
countries, and a pernicious and persistent recession, 
massive unemployment, allround deterioration in popular 
living standards, runaway inflation, a monopoly system 
reduced to chaos, bankruptcies running into thousands, 
pervasive corruption, frauds and embezziements of 
billions of dollars, crime and violence—such is Capitalism 
today. 

The magical free market that was to bring paradise on 
earth, has turned out to be a monster devouring 
everything coming his way. in all fairness we have to 
say, “Physician heal thyself”. Of course, that does not 
solve our problem. So now we turn to it. 


» 


+ 


TO begin with, what is the market? A market is'an 
institutional medium through which whatever is bought or 
sold by buyers and sellers, consumers and producers is 
exchanged for a price. It is recognised by all economists, 
advocates of capitalism included, that the exchange 
should be at a fair price, neither side making an 
unreasonable profit nor having to dispose of ts goods 
below their cost of production. 

This is what a really free market means though 
capitalists never observe that principle in practice. Under 
capitalism whichever of the two bargaining sides is 
stronger, economically and politically, robs the other and 
makes unconscionable profit. It should be noted that it is 
not always the seller that is stronger. As sellers, 
capitalists no doubt rob the purchaser. But the advanced 
capitalist (industrialised) ‘countries purchase billions of 
dollars worth of goods (raw materials, semi-finished 
goods, basic items like foodgrains, etc.) from the Third 
World countries at prices very much below their cost of 
production. Here it is the buyer who profits and the seller 
who suffers a loss. What that means is that the giant 
always robs the dwarf, whether buyer or seller. 

It is also very necessary to understand the nature, the 
content of profit. Ninetynine out of a hundred persons 
think that profit is made by selling a commodity at a 
price, let us say, ten per cent above the purchase price. 
But this is just the appearance. If every seller were to sell 
his goods at a price ten per cent higher than the price at 
which he purchased it, elementary arithmetic would show 
that no one would-make a profit. All that would happen is 
that all commodities instead of being sold, say, for 
hundred rupees would be sold for hundred and ten 
rupees. No one would gain and no one would lose. 

Profit is basically the result of social productive 
activity, not of individual jugglery.* 

. Gradual development of the means of production 
increased the productivity of human labour and enabled 
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it to produce a surplus over and above what was 
necessary for bare subsistence. The question of how to 
distribute it among various social sections arrived on the 
stage of history. a 

It was the-priests and warriors (rulers) of the earlier 
society who started appropriating the surplus taking 
advantage of their religious and temporal authority over 
society. ; 

It has to be noted that this appropriation also led to 
the gradual emergence of private property. In the earlier 
period, society (tribal) worked collectively and shared the 
fruits of its labour more or less equally between all 
members of society. There was no private property. It 
may be said to have belonged to society as a whole. 

{ will not go into long history. In the course of a few 
thousand years landlords, moneylenders, traders, 
capitalists, all manner of commission agents, brokers 

-and speculators, also emerged to claim’their share of the 
surplus products. These shares were given respectable 
names such as rent, interest, commissions, profit, 
dividend, taxes, and so on. But such verbal exercise 
cannot alter the fact that all these forms of income are 


deductions from the social surplus product created by ` 


the labour of those who work by hand or brain. 

| have explained the reality behind the functioning of 
our “democratic”, “free”, “liberal”, economy because the 
actual .appropriation of the social surplus is done 
individually or by groups through the medium of the 
market in which it is claimed that all exchanges are free 
and between commodities of equal value. This deceptive 
role of market transactions needs to be exposed. 

Despite the repeated and deafening claims made by 
the advocates of capitalism, the market for them is not a 
forum for the free exchange of goods of equal value. It is 
a cover, for robbing the common people of things 
produced by their back-breaking toil. In plain words, it is 
a den of cut-throats. ` 

Another tall claim made by the pen-pushers of 
capitalism is that by encouraging competition between 


the various sellers in the market, the incompetent and ' 


inefficient partners in the game are weeded out, leading 
to efficiency and increased productivity. 

But what is the capitalist definition of efficiency? What 
is the criterion of efficiency? Broadly we are told that 
whoever makes higher profits is more efficient. But 
everyone knows that higher profits are made by simple 

- cheating, ‘frauds, adulterating the goods that are sold, 
speculation, embezzlement, and by pocketing billions of 
dollars by utterly lawless methods. We have Harshad 
Mehta before us as their model of the efficient and 
competent operator in the market. Who, then is eliminated. 
or rather, driven to the wail? It is the honest and weak 
participants in market transactions who are reduced to 
beggary. 

Now we come to the question of value and price, 
admittedly the corner-stone of economic science on 
which its entire edifice is raised. Capitalist spokesmen 
confound the question of value more than any other for 
the simple reason that the honest and rational explanation 


of value exposes capitalist swindling in the market more 
than any other question. 

What is price? Price is value expressed in money. 
Very good. But what is value? That is a mystery on: 
which great authorities have floundered. «~ c 

It was Marx who pinpointed, and very correctly, that: 
value is social labour. At one place, he has said that 
value is congealed labour. ; 

Then comes the key question of how the quantum of 
value embodied in each of the millions of commodities 
(articles bought and soid at a price) is to be measured. It 
is measured by time. The socially necessary labour time 
needed for the production of a commodity in accordance 
with the extant average productivity of labour is its value. 

And how is that quantum to be ascertained. There is 
only one way for ascertaining it. 

There has to be a constant free exchange of 
commodities between producers and consumers, sellers 
and buyers which averages out their price. That average 
price is the expression of the socially necessary labour 
time needed for its production. That is how the relative, 
prices of say, a kilo of cabbage, a yard of cloth and a 
refrigerator are determined. Skilled or professional labour’ 
is calculated in multiples of common labour. 

It follows that value economy, commodity economy, 
money economy and market economy basically mean 
the same thing. Actual prices prevailing in the market, of 
course, vary tremendously from such a truly free market 
price. That results from the pressures of powerful 
economic and political forces that operate in the market 
economy that we have today. The variation expresses 
the departure of the .market\ economy as it actually 
functions from a truly free-market economy. 
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IT is widely known that Marx, Engels and Lenin 
visualised the achievernent of Communism in ‘two 
stages. The first they called socialism or the lower ‘stage 
of Communism. With gradual allround progress socialism 
was to pass into Communism. 7 

During the stage of socialism, the principle of wage 
payment and earning was to be “from each according to 
his capacity, to each according to his labour”. Under 
Communism it would be “from each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his need.” : 

They explained the reason for the two stages. In the 


. beginning social production would not be more than what 


could be paid to the workers in accordance with the work 
done by each. With the steady advance of science, 
technology and the productivity of labour and (as Lenin 
emphasised) the culture level of the working people 
including a very much higher level of their sense ol 
responsibility to society, workers should voluntarily work 
diligently and not take from the social pool more thar 
what is needed for a decent standard of living. So they 
can be paid according to their need. 

Since in the first stage, payment would be according 
to the work done, and there would be considerable 
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difference in the income of different workers, commodity 
economy (the market) would continue, regulated in the 
interest of socialism. 
~ All the three path-finding leaders of communism were 
absolutely clear on this point and stated it on any 
tnumber of oc3asions. Marx and Engels did not draw up 
‘any scheme for the management of commodity economy 
under socialism, for, that would have been totally at 
variance with their scientific outlook. All that they 
sserted was that under socialism the means of 
production would be socially owned, the economy would 
be planned in popular interest and payment would be 
according to work done. 

One point needs to be stressed at the end. Those 
who have some knowledge of the working of capitalism 
know, in how many ways the capitalist states, big banks 
and giant industrial corporations attempt to control and 
regulate their entire economy, the market included. It is, 
therefore, wrong to pose the question as though the 
alternatives are: state regulation or free individual 
management. The alternatives are: state regulation in 

ach guidance and interest of capitalism; or, state 
uidance and the regulation in the interest of socialism. 


+ 


IT is very interesting and highly instructive to study how 
Lenin tackled and worked out the policies for the 
restructuring of the Russian economy during the 
transitional period. He was at the helm only from 
November 1917 to the end of 1920 after which he 
becamé growingly invalid. 

Soon after the revolution he stated that it was a 
socialist revolution only in the sense that it brought the 
working class to power. But its task was to complete the 
democratic revolution which meant (1) ending the war 
and achieving: peace; (2) abolishing feudalism and 
distributing land to the peasants; and (3) establishing full- 
fledged democracy. 

Only the banks were nationalised which bourgeois 

sdsiates also do. No industry was nationalised. What was 
attempted was private ownership of industry combined 
with workers’ control. Land was, distributed to the 
peasants. Lenin wrote two extensively important articles 
on the economic programme he wanted the Soviet 
Congress to adopt. This was before the autumn of 1918, 
before the threat of counter-revolution followed by 
foreign military intervention threatened the very survival 
of Soviet rule. 2 

Innumerable economic, political and military decisions 
were adopted “after that which Lenin explained as 
resulting from the compulsions of defence and not 
normal measures in a socialist revolution. Readers will 
pe amazed to know that the programme proposed by 
Lenin was based on what we now call mixed-economy. (| 
‘am sorry it is no longer physically possible for me to refer 
to Lenin’s Collected Works and find out the original 
references. Interested readers can do so without difficulty.) 

Measures adopted during what came to be called the 


period of War Communism (mid-1918 to mid-1920 
roughly) were drastic. One of them was to requisition the 
surplus grain of the peasantry for which they hardly 
received anything from the workers since urban industry 
was in a state of ruin. 

What is .significant is that the peasantry willingly 
supported even such a stern measuie. Peasants had not 
the remotest doubt that the only alternative to Soviet rule 
was the return of the landlords, their army officers and 
Tsardom which meant their confiscating back their land 
which the peasants had secured through the revolution. 
Which peasant would accept that alternative? 

By the middle of 1920 counter-revolution and foreign 
intervention were on the retreat. The Soviet Government 
was in effective power. 

The peasants started demanding a proper price for 
their produce. It was then that Lenin proposed a number 
of meastires which came to be called NEP (New 
Economic Policy). He proposed an end to grain 
requisitioning, its replacement by a tax in kind and 
freedom to the peasant to sell his surplus grain in the 
market. There was considerable resistance in the Party 
to the restoration of free trade which many comrades felt 
was a retreat to capitalism. Lenin explained patiently with 
the support of the majority of the delegates to a Party 
Congress that the worker-peasant alliance was the very 
basis of Soviet power and his proposals were the only 
way of .continuing it. The proposal was accepted. 
Besides, the workers had no organisations for trade 
without which the exchange of goods between town and 
country was not possible. The traditional traders’ 
organisations had collapsed. Lenin wrote a number of 
articles in this period stating that Bolsheviks must learn 
to trade, including the strictest account-keeping. Cost 
accounting was obligatory for every factory. He stated 
that economic problems could not be solved by political 
methods. . 

_In this period Lenin also wrote articles on co- 
operatives and the cooperative movement. He highlighted 
that cooperatives had an altogether new role under 
socialism and would facilitate drawing the peasantry into 
the socialist stream. Accordingly, sale and purchase co- 
operatives of the peasantry were formed which became 
instruments of the trade between the rural and urban 
areas, that is, between industry and agriculture. Lenin 
laid great store by cooperatives as instruments for 
developing socialist trade. This was a great help to the 
workers since it enabled them to secure various raw 
materials also for reviving industry and also to secure a 
market in the villages. It helped the allround revival of 
Russian economy. 

| have explained the NEP in some detail so that the 
reader may understand how flexible and innovative 
Lenin’s policies were, how quickly he changed them to 
suit rapidly changing conditions and yet how principled 
they were. At the same time Lenin had a keen eye on 
what the masses would accept and never made any 
dogmatic scheme on the ground of being principled. Sale 
and purchase cooperatives were fully in accordance with 
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the mood of the peasantry. Lenin made no attempt to go 
further to produce cooperatives in the given situation. 
That would have meant coercing the peasants, while 
Lenin's emphasis was on convincing them and securing 
their willing cooperation. Stalin's commandism was 
totally alien to Lenin. : 

it was at this critical turning point that the Russian 
Revolution met with its greatest tragedy—the premature 
death of Lenin. The development of the NEP into 
socialism was simply cut off. Lenin’s supreme combination 
of mass initiative with centralised guidance and discipline 
passed into history. Stalin’s dogmatic schemes and their 
autocratic and regimented implementation took over. 


+ 
` 
WHILE firmly implementing the NEP, Lenin had no 
illusiońs about private trade. He warned the Party that 
private trade gave birth to capit: Jism every week, every 
day, every hour and effective measures would have to 
be taken to curb and arrest such a development. The 
purpose of the NEP was to advance towards socialism, 
not capitalism. ` 

Were these positions’ not contradictory? How were 
they to be explained? There is no doubt a deep 
contradiction, not only between socialism and private 
trade, but between an economic policy broadly in the 
interest of the people and “free” market economy. The 
contradiction lies in this. The value (price) of a commodity 
cannot be ascertained without millions of commodities 
being bought and sold by consumers and producers, 
buyers and sellers, constantly and freely. 

At the same time, such freedom is also abused by the 
rich (rich peasants, traders, monopoly capitalist, etc.) for 
profiteering and robbing the common people in various 
other ways. That demands various strict measures for 
preventing such abuse and punishing the offenders. We 
ourselves are experiencing this contradiction daily in our 
own life in India. , 

Neither a complete take-over of the economy by the 
state, as done in the Soviet Union, not a free-for-all, as 
demanded by the World Bank-IMF, in the name of 
liberalisation, privatisation, globalisation and a “free” 
market, as we are experiencing, offers a solution. 

The first leads to a complete clogging of the entire 
economy, and the second to a concentration of property 
and capital together with vulgar consumerism, in the 
hands of a smali minority and mass misery, unemployment 


< and wretchedness for the vast majority of the people. 


This is no fonger a question of debate. It is the 
unambigiious experience of the functioning of capitalism 
and socialism in the twentieth century. It cannot be 
bypassed. It has to be squarely faced. 

What is the solution? That is the question for the 
concluding part of this article. Here | will only state that 
there is no easy or single solution of this vast and 
complicated problem. No preconceived paper plans 
made by revolutionary intellectuals in their offices have a 
place here. There is no model socialist structure which, 


ance achieved,.will enable society to “live happily ever 
after’ like the prince and princess in a fairy tale. As 
problems are solved new problems will arise. Even firm 
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adherence to basic principles is not of much use where „hsm 


the problem involved is of their practical applications to_, 


constantly changing conditions. : ¥ 

What the problem demands is experience, constant 
rectification of past policies which have proved wrong or- 
have become outmoded, learning from trial and error, 
innovation, patience, and many other qualities. As Lenik. 
emphasised Marxism is not a dogma but a guide to 
action. 


+ 


Here | will digress briefly to refer to some political 
questions which are very important and intimately 
connected with the problem we are dealing with. Lenin 
has nowhere stated that there can be only one political 
party in socialism, a formulation made by Stalin later. On 
the contrary, even after the Bolsheviks got an absolute 
majority in the Congress of Soviet, after the November 


revolution, he included the Left Socialist Revolutionaries” 


in the government ag they had supported the November 
revolution. It was only after that party became counter- 
revolutionary a few months later, resorting to provocative 
actions like murdering the German Ambassador that it 
was thrown out of the government. 

It is also very significant that various measures 
adopted by the Soviet Government due to the compulsions 
of the situation were immediately explained by Lenin as 
extraordinary and not normal-in socialist revolutions. For 
instance, the bourgeosie were disfranchised some months 
after the revolution. Lenin clarified that this should not be 
considered necessary in all socialist revolutions. 

There was a Congress of Peasant Soviets immediately 


‘after the revolution in which the Socialist Revolutionaries 


(SR) were in a majority and the Bolsheviks were a 
minority. The agenda was preparing a plan for the 
distribution of land to the peasants. The SR proposed 


the division of all land into plots of equal size and givingsm 


one plot to each peasant family. The proposal was 
patently schematic and unworkable and was not supported 
by the Bolsheviks. But'the SRs carried it through on the 
strength of their majority. Lenin promptly accepted it on 
behalf of the Soviet Government though the government 
could have rejected it since the Communists had a clear 
majority in it. He said that democracy demanded that the 
resolution of the Peasant Soviet Congress should be 
accepted by the government. While doing so, he 
remarked that actual land distribution had yet to begin 
and peasants would decide how to do it through their 
own experience. i 
Lenin’s firm adherence to democracy was constantly, 
revealed in the decisions of the Soviet Government. 
Once a part of Petrograd was so completely intested 
with counter-revolutionary violence that Lenin issued an 
order to line up its residents and shoot every second 
man. The order was accompanied by the statement that 
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| Tremendous controversy has taken place on the 

4uestions of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and 
Democratic Centralism. What Lenin had in mind and 

\vexplained repeatedly was the combination of powerful 

~“ mass initiative and intervention with stern revolutionary 
discipline. There can be no doubt that without such 
combination the revolution could not have succeeded. 
No revolution can. For Lenin democracy was a way of 
lite and not just the formal observance of constitutional 
laws and conventions. And Lenin practised what he 
preached. Once he said that the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat was the highest democracy. On another 
occasion, that it was at once sanguinary and peaceful, 
educative and coercive. He called on the Communists to 
learn to combine the turbulent democracy of factory 
meetings with strict discipline. Such statements are 
strewn in his speeches and writings in the post- 
revolutionary period. 

The heat of controversy after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union has now subsided. It is necessary to re- 
examine all these questions historically, dispassionately, 
and in a balanced manner. ae 

Socialism cannot be built without centralised planning, 
guidance and regulation. The question is how to combine 
it with democracy and not throw it away in the name of 
democracy. The bath-water, no doubt, has to be thrown 
out. But the baby must be saved, which is not easy., 


+ 


AS matters stand, the global perspective is daunting. 
The forces of peace, progress and democracy wanted 
the Cold War to end so that relations between the two 
superpowers may improve and a measure of co- 
operation develop between them in the interest of the 
‘common people of all countries. 


/ The. Cold War ended but, together with it, the bipolar ` 


RE world became. unipolar, an euphemism for the US 
‘economic and political domination over all countries. This 
is what the World Bank-IMF. multinational corporations, 
presentation of liberalisation, privatisation, globalisation 
and the “free” market really means. The forces arraigned 


oo? yet after his arrest the White: 


s without a full and frank expression of popular ` 


behind them are not only powerful and ruthless, their 
greed for profits is blind and limitless. Ultimately such a 
policy will recoil on them too, One-fifth of the human race 
cannot prosper if four-fifths of it is driven to pauperisation 
and destitution. But ‘after me the deluge’-—there should 
be no doubt that this is what they are driving towards. 

It is not only the Third World that is threatened with 
this disaster. We are, of course, the first and worst 
sufferers. Hunger, disease, violence and death have 
made a number of Third World countries so ungovernable 
that no civilised and orderly life is any longer possible. 

But developments during the last two or three years, 
even in America are blocd-curdling. It is necessary to 
begin with their background to be able to grasp their full 
import. The USA has long been proud that its wage level 
is the highest in the world. Now it has, come down to 
number thirteen. Literally millions of Americans have 
been missing their second meal (supper) to save money 
for their children’s education. Infant mortality in 
Washington is higher than in Nepal. The percentage of 
the adult population serving sentences in prison for 
crimes committed with personal motives is higher than in 
the Third World countries. One motor car is stolen every 
nineteen seconds. in the US. 

And lack of employment has become so chronic and 
widespread in the USA. that in hotels, qualified engineers 
are working as dish-washers and taxi-drivers to 
supplement their ‘regular earnings. Such conditions 
drive the people first to despair, then to desperation and 
then to cynical and indiscriminate killing of all and sundry 
for taking “vengeance on society” whatever that may 
mean. 

The weekly Time magazine is one of the most widely- 
read journals from America. Two of its issues (August 23 
and December 30, 1998) carry on their cover pages the“ 
following subtitles: “America, a nation of violence” and 
“Have we gone mad?” The cover story inside gives lucid 
reports from all over the country narrating how people 
are gripped with fear and no one feels safe. Everyone is 
suspect who is not known to you. Individuals (including 
women and teenagers) enter schools, hospitals, buses, 
railway trains, or any public place and start shooting right 
and left, innocent persons not even known to them. 
Hundreds have been killed and thousands injured in 
such mad actions. Sometimes someone standing at the 
junction of two roads does the same. This is apart from 
killing persons by entering private homes. There are 
towns and small cities across the country where ail the 
residents have built high walls with iron doors around 
their houses. The number of persons holding lethal 
weapons (mostly revolvers of various kinds} has shot up 
to two hundred million and is rising. These weapons are 
legally held. The number of illicit arms floating about is 
naturally not known and is anybody’s guess. The legal 
owners refuse to surrender their arms to the government 
unless the illicit arms are first confiscated which is 
obviously not possible. The security forces are helpless. 
This is the vicious circle in which the US is at present 
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caught. The race between legal and illegal arms continues 
and together with it the killings all over the country. 
Such is the paradise being presented by the champions 


of privatisation, globalisation and the “free” market to the _ 
they . 


people the world over about the country which 
advertise as a model for all the rest. 
© 

IT is clear that we ate: faced with a deadly offensive 
centred in the USA whose tentacles reach out to ail 
countries .without exception. The danger ‘is furhter 
aggravated by the fact that the offensive is economic, 
political, military and ideological. Nationalism, religion, 
ethnicity, nothing is excluded. It is peaceful and also 
genocidally violent. i 


No single country can repel it on its own. A global, 


offensive needs a similar counter-offensive. Fortunately, 


- Clear evidence is gathering that such development is” 


‘taking place in various countries. As yet, it is very often 
local and not coordinated. Various issues are ‘being 


taken up. But the common feeling is, “Enough is enough. ` 


We have to fight back.” 

This most advanced expression .of this ‘new 
consciousness is the remarkable advance of the Left and 
progressive forces in innumerable elections that have 
taken place in different countries in Western Europe and 
the former socialist countries of Eastern Europe. The 
most significant indication that the revival has began is 
the recent congress of the Italian and French Communist 
Parties, each attended by fraternal guests from ovér a 
hundred countries and their*adoption of- radically new 
approaches and damocratic policies. f 

Three issues are spontaneously coming to the forefront 
‘in these struggles.-One, peace, within each country and 
between nations; two, defence of people’s living standards 
including employment, wages, rising prices, social security 
. related to health, old age, housing,. etc; and three, the 
fabulous increase in the profits of big business and 


industrial corporations, at the cost of the working class . 


and other popular sections. 
| want to deal mainly with the pricing problem which is 


the main subject of this article. Centralised planning, 


guidance and tegulation are not only needed for socialism. 
it has become a dire need of the capitalist system all 
over the world. Ra 
The vast and powerful forces created by the scientific- 
technological revolution, atomic energy, etc. which can 
be ‘used both for production and destruction, cannot be 
left ‘in private hands. The same applies to ecological 
problems which are now. created more by the reckless 
use of science for private industry than due to natural 
causes, : 


Indeed, the experience of the UN, GATT, and, such 


multilateral bodies shows that without an international 
consensus and its collective impiementation, the economic 
and political problems now facing the world cannot be 
solved. l pot ; oo 

Caming to our own country, the JPC Report on the 


‘bourgeoisie themselv7gy: 


them. So the first thing 
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_ The measures adopted will be democratic, but demoi, 


will not be equated with freedom for unbridled capitah. 


‘profiteering, which is what the champions of liberalisation 


and privatisation have been insisting upon, i ; 
The broad aims of planning will be accepted, namely, 


increasing production, just distribution, combining individual 


and social. incentives, reducing and eliminating economic 


disparities arising from the concentration of economic 
and political power in private hands, and so on. 


There will have to be a centralised authority for . 


planning and its implementation. But this, again, will be 
based on a considerable devolution of power and 
responsibility, and the. methods. adopted will minimise 


political and administrative intervention and will be mainly . 


indirect and economic in their nature. 
It is necessary to elaborate some of these points. The 
idea of achieving a perfect, bélanced 


_ have to be given up. It will have to be a constant process 


of adjustments’ for removing existing imbalances and 
abuses. Learning from experience, from trial and error. 
has to be ‘understood as a continuous and permanent 
necessity. Constant variations in the prices of commodities 
are not only inevitable but desirable and necessary. 
Their cost of production constantly changes. Demand 


- and supply change. These must be reflected in their 


changing prices. . 
One of the most vital reasons for the collapse of the 
Soviet economy was the nearly rigid fixation’ of prices in 
accordance with a made-to-order plan prepared by the 
Planning Commission. Such a price structure is bound to 


‘get jammed and disorganise the entire economy resulting, 


in its now well-known clogging up and breakdown. 
It iS not that the bourgeoisie lack the means for 
controlling and regulating prices. Through long experience 


they have evolved a number of variegated, sophisticated 
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‘icting devices by which they have already been 
ting prices in their so-called “free” market. The 
Fa is that private profit is the be-all and end-all of 
is economic management. The pursuit of this 
zoles vicious contradictions which repeatedly 
itate. disastrous disorder in the functioning of 
Pet economy. 

First, of course, is the conflict in ‘uncontrolled 
“profiteering at one end, the resultant lack of purchasing 
-power among the common people. But the rivalry 


between groups of capitalists (now vast corporations) for. 
ousting competition from the market and grabbing as big — 


a part of it as possible is no less ruinous. This jungle of 
competition knows only one law, and that is the law of 

. the jungle. This is why their monetary system (pricing) is 
always in a mess. 

Direct taxes, import-export duties, fixing quotas for 
imports and exports, subsidies, guaranteeing minimum 
prices, state purchase and sale in the market for 
preventing prices from falling below or rising above a 
certain level, direct fixation of the prices of certain 
“commodities by the state, regulating money supply and 

‘bank credit, regulating foreign exchange rates, and 
innumerable other mechanisms are already in vogue all 
over.the world. These methods can surely be used by a 
democratic (not necessarily socialist) government for 
achieving both the aims of price regulation, namely, 
„personal interest and social justice. That will also provide 
for reasonable profits and fair competition between 
different concerns within broad limits of price variations 
for ensuring the efficiency of production. 

The question of pricing has other dimensions. Strategic, 
key and heavy industries requiring vast investments of 
capital are also sources of political power. Both from the 
point of view of. socio-economic stability and national 
political interest they have to be in the public sector. 
They also need an assurance that their cost of production 
remains fairly stable. The prices of their products should 
be fixed for reasonable periods of time and then adjusted 

i” needed. It has been proved by. our own experience 
BA-that such concerns can be managed efficiently and 
profitably on the basis of such a policy. On the contrary, 
their viability will always remain in danger if they are 
subjected to alt the vagaries of speculation on the stock 
exchange if they are kept in the private sector. 


` Social security services will have to be the direct 


responsibility of the state and given substantial subsidies. 
This is indispensable if the social order is to be really 
democratic, politically peaceful and to curb economic 
disparities. It is also necessary for ‘the people to be 
educated, well-informed and cultured. These services 
have to include education, health and housing. 
Unemployment and old age insurance have to be there. 
i Every effort has to be made for organising the 
marketing of essential commodities through purchase 
“and sales cooperative societies. This is a sphere in 
which corruption and black-marketing plague the common 
people most. With all their defects the cooperative 
societies will be very much better than private sector 
t 
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ownership and management of trade in essential 
commodities. ° 

The dictum that democracy is a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people has become boring 
by repetition, Where in the world is there a parliamentary 
democracy which strictly conforms to this definition? 
Everywhere it is a government of the elite, by the 
bureaucracy, against the people. 

The consequence is inevitable and is glaringly 
illustrated in India. Nearly half a century of assured 
power has made the ruling party utterly irresponsible. At 
the other extreme, with no hope of achieving power at 
the Centre, the Opposition also has become irresponsible. 
A truly democratic government has to cambine power 
and responsibility (answerability) at all levels of the 
government. 

It is in this direction that our Constitution needs to be 
amended for its further democratisation, not in the 
direction of the government gradually absolving itself of 
all its political and economic responsibilities in the name 
of liberalisation, privatisation, globalisation and free 
market. 

How is this to be done? It can be done and there are 
historical precedents for it. The government has to be 
formed by the party or the alliance of parties which get a 
majority in Parliament. But there have to be Joint 
Committees of the ruling and the Opposition parties in 
which the Opposition also will be represented and wil! 
share a measure of power together with the ruling party. 
This will make both of them more responsible for what 
they say and do. It. will encourage greater mutual 
consultation and collective decisions. The Joint 
Committees should also include representatives of trade 
unions and of science, industry, agriculturists, education 
and certain other desirable social sections., 

All my suggestions are consistent with the principles 
and functioning of parliamentary democracy. But it has to 
be understood that parliamentary democracy that exists 
today is not sacrosanct and changeless. lt has a history 
of four centuries and has gradually evolved and changed 
with the changing socio-historical conditions. It is 
impermissible to freeze it at the present stage of its 
development. 

We have to advance towards a new kind of 
parliamentary democracy. And the key to it is the 
combination of authority and responsiblity. This is an 
experience of parliamentary democracy in all countries. 
As matters stand, its existing functioning has failed to 
deliver the goods everywhere and has practically collapsed 
under the burden of its new responsibilities and tasks. 

‘The trade union movement is facing the same 
situation. The workers’ participation in management has 
been reduced to a meaningless formality. The result is 
that both the employers and trade union representatives 
bother only about their own interests and neither feels 
any responsibility towards industry and the people. 
Industry and national interest become the casualty. 

When the workers are given the position of partners 
in industry and not of just being paid employees ~ 
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receiving a wage, this situation will change and desired 
improvements will take place. 

| had intended to limit myself to the problem of'the 
free market which has already become a global menace. 
But its ramifications extend to various spheres of the 
economy and so had to cover a wider canvas.'| have 
sketched an outline of the economy and marketing 
system we need today. As | have explained earlier this is 
not a ready-made paper scheme. What it attempts is to 
indicate the direction in which we have to’ move. Of 
course, it is a long way to go before the restructuring we 
desire can be reached. And it is a path of trials and 
tribulations, conflicts and struggles, advances and retreats. 

Meanwhile, the immediate task béfore all who want 
the survival of a civilised and orderly life is to halt and 
repulse the all-out offensive of the IMF-World ‘Bank 
combine and the transnational corporations that are 
playing havoc with the life of the common people all over 
the world. Only a worldwide popular unity can achieve 
the task. It was said about the Romans that they turned 










the countries conquered by them into a desert 
it peace. This is what the American rulers now 
do, and on a global scale which was outside the s 
the poor Romans. È 

As far as | am able to judge, unless the chariot 
juggernaut is halted, human civilisation has no f 
Like all previous civilisations our decay and degenerati 
will bring about its doom. And it will perish in corruption, 
fratricidal violence and anarchy. a 


FOOTNOTE 


*Here | have not'gone into the question of labour-power and labour 
for two reasons. The number of workers who are not even paid the 
full value of labour power has increased immensely and is 
growing. Contract labour is becoming the norm of wage payment. 
in the West even highly qualified engineers are employed as 
casual labourers and have to work as dish cleaners in hotels or as 
taxi drivers to supplement their “salary” 


Secondly, capitalism literally fleeces all weaker sections of society 
in the market, making a mockery of free market in which the things 
exchanged have to be of equal value. 


: Lenin’s Birth Anniversary falls on April 21, 1994 
Lenin—The Last Phase 
RAVI M. BAKAYA 


"E he collapse of the Soviet Union in December 1991 
PA has naturally led to the questioning of many 
| tenets of Soviet socialism. There has been a 
spate of articles in the press on the role of Lenin as well. 
In Russia the Yeltsin authorities have closed the Lenin 
Museum in Moscow, though after the results of the 
December 1993 parliamentary elections one does not 
hear very much about the move to demolish the Lenin 
mausoleum in the Red Square. 

In our country—as in many non-socialist countries— 
Lenin has been known and revered as a great 
revolutionary, but not many have probed into his role in 
building the Soviet state. This was natural, because what 
interested socialists outside the USSR was Lenin the 
revolutionary, who brought down the greatest feudal- 
capitalist despotism of his time. The Soviet Union that we 
know of was built in the main after Lenin’s death, though 
this did not prevent many critics from holding Lenin 
responsible for all the ills that the Soviet system 
developed later. 

Though Lenin was born about seven months after 
Gandhiji, he is historically a much more distant figure. 
Gandhiji lived through the Second World War, led the 
last great movement against British imperialism and died 
at the hands of an assassin in January 1948, after India 
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gained independence. But Lenin, though his junior in 
age, had died almost a quarter of a century earlier. The 
Russian Revolution of November 1917 was undoubtedly 


the greatest revolution since the French Revolution of 


1789, though there are Russian writers who now call it 
no more than a Bolshevik coup ad’ etat. Lenins main 
contribution as a Marxist was the foundation of the 
Communist Party and the Soviet state. And unless we 
understand these two historical phenomena, we shall 
neither understand the reasons for the unprecedented 
rise of the USSR as the second greatest power in the 


D 


` world, nor the causes that led to its collapse in 1991. 


H.G. Wells, who had met Lenin in 1920, 
fourteen years later: 

Like everybody else, he belonged to his own time and his 

own phase... | was chiefly impressed by the fact that he 

was physically a little man,-and by his intense animation 

and simplicity of purpose. But now as | look over my 
fourteen-year-old book and revive my memories and size 

him up against the other personalities | have known in key 
positions, | begin to realise what an outstanding and 
important figure he is in history. | grudge subscribing to the 

‘great man’ conception of human affairs, -but if we are going 

to talk at all of greatness among our species, then l.must ` 
admit that Lenin was a very great man. 

...Lenin was already ailing when | saw him, he had to take 
frequent holidays, early in 1922 the doctors stopped his 

daily work altogether and he become partly paralysed that 
summer and died early in 1924. His days of full influence, 
therefore, extended over less than five crowded years. 


recalled 
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Nevertheless in that time, he imposed upon the Russian 
affair a steadfastness of constructive effort against all 
( difficulties, that has endured to this day. But for him and his 
‘invention of the organised Communist Party, the Russian 

Revolution would certainly have staggered into barbaric 

military autocracy and ultimate social collapse. But his 

Communist Party provided, crudely no doubt but sufficiently 

for the survival of the experiment, that disciplined personnel 

for an improvised but loyal Civil Service without which a 

revolution in a modern state is doomed: to complete futility. 

His mind never rigid, he turned from revolutionary activities 

to social reconstruction with an astonishing agility. In 1920 

when | saw him, he was learning with the vigour of a youth 

about the possible ‘electrification of Russia’. The conception 

of the Five Year Plan—but as he saw it, a series of 

successive provincial plans—a Russian grid system...were 

all taking shape in his brain. (Experiment in Autobiography, 

New York 1934) 

In April 1917 Lenin was just one of the nine members 
of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
(Bolsheviks). Atth «ime ‘the February 1917 Revelution 
the party had at the most 30,000 members who, by the 

~-April Conference, had grown to 76,000. Trotsky, who 

< had returned from a Canadian internment camp a month 
after Lenin’s arrival in St Petersburg, and led a small but 
influential group of ‘Centrists’ (including the brilliant 
Lunacharsky, the historian Pokrovsky, Marx’s biographer 
Ryazanov and future diplomats Manuilsky, Joffe and 
Karakhan) joined the Bolshevik Party in July 1917, when 
the Bolsheviks were able to hold half-secretly their Sixth 
Congress~at which 240,000 members, three times as 
many as in April, were represented by the delegates. 
The members of the Central Committee (CC) elected at 
this congress. were Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, Sverdlor, Rykov, Bukharin, Nogin. Uritsky, 
Milyutin, Kollontai, Artem, Krestinsky, DZerzhinsky, Joffe, 
Sokolnikov, Smilga, Bubnov, Muralov, Shaumian and 
Berzin. By later standards the CC was still a small and 
compact body. Members in hiding or prison Lenin, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Lunacharsky, Kamenev and Kollonta— 
were elected to the honorary presidium. (Isaac Deutscher, 

A Stalin, 1966) 

On October 8; Lenin secretly returned from his hiding 
in Finland to St Petersburg. By then Trotsky and others 
too had been released. Two days later the CC met to 
take the crucial decision on the organisation of an 
‘insurrection. Of the 12 members present two, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev, voted against. After the vote on 
Dzerzhinsky’s proposal a Political Bureau (PB) was 
elected “for the purpose of political guidance during the 
immediate future”. Its members were Lenin, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Trotsky, Stalin, Sokolnikov and Bubnov. Two 
things are noteworthy here: (1) this was ‘the first time 
that a PB was set up; its role being purely functional and 
temporary; (2) two of the members, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, who had voted against the majdrity on the 

< resolution on the proposed insurrection, were still included 
in this body. Another CC meeting held on October 16 
confirmed the previous decision regarding the insurrection. 
The dissenting members carried their fight outside the 
CC and published the decision in Novaya Zhizn, a semi- 
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Menshevik newspaper edited by Maxim Gorky, who then 
was critical of Lenin and the Bolsheviks. Lenin branded 
Zinoviev and Kamenev as ‘strike breakers’ and ‘traitors 
to the revolution’ and demanded their immediate expulsion 
from the Party. The CC meeting by a vote of five against 
three (Lenin did not attend), did not support Lenin's 
proposal. But it decided to accept Kamenev'’s resignation 
from the CC and adopted a proposal that no CC member 
should make any public statement against the CC 
decisions. This meeting also set up a Revolutionary 
Military Committee of the Soviet under Trotsky's 
chairmanship, its five other members being Stalin, 
Sverdlov, Bubnov, Dzerzhinsky and Uritsky. 

The November 7 seizure of power which the 
distinguished writer and historian Isaac Deutscher 
describes as a “mild, bloodless event”, was followed by 
the election of a new ‘Soviet’ Government by the Second 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Sold:ers’ 
Deputies <he next day. Members of this first Soviet 
‘Council of People’s Commissars’ were: Chairman (or 
Prime Minister) Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (Lenin); Interior— 
A.l. Rykov; Agriculture—V.P. Milyutin; Labour—A.G. 
Shlyapnikov; Military and Naval Affairs—a committee 
composed of V.A. Avseyenko (Antonov) N.V. Krylenko 
and P.E. Dybenko; Commerce and Industry V.P. Nogin: 
Popular Education—A.V. Lunacharsky; Foreign Affairs— 
L.D. Bronstein (Trotsky); Justice—G.I. Oppokov (Lomov): 
Supplies—1.A. Tyodorovich; Post & Telegraph—N.P. 
Avilov (Glebov); Chairman of Committee for Nationalities— 
LV. Jugashvili (Stalin); Railroads—To be filled later 
(John Reed, Ten Days That Shook the World, Moscow 
1987, p. 126) 

A new Parliament, the Central Executive Committee 
(CEC), was also elected by the Congress of Soviets. It 
had 100 members, of whom 70 were Bolsheviks. Y.M. 
Sverdlov was the first Chairman of the CEC, formally the 
Soviet President. Kamenev, who read out the decree of 
the Constitution of Power, announced: 

Control over the activities of the People’s Commissioners, 

and the right to replace them, shall belong to the All- 

Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and 

Soldiers’ Deputies, and its Central Executive Committee. 

According to Read, the Bolsheviks had offered 
portfolios in the first Soviet Government to the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries, but they declined. Like the 
Party CC, the first Soviet Government was a small 
compact group of people. So was the first Parliament, 
the CEC. 

Noteworthy is the fact that Lenin himself never held 
any special position in the Party. In answer to the 
question: “What Party work are you doing now?” In the 
forms he filled at the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Party 
Congresses in 1920, 1921 and 1922, Lenin wrote: 
Member of the CC, Chairman of the CPC (Council of 
People’s Commissars). 

When the Soviet Revolution triumphed in November 
4917, the First World War (July 28, 1914 to November 
11, 1918) was still going an. The Lenin Government's 
first decrees included a decree on land and one on 
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peace. it called for a peace without annexations and 
announced its withdrawal from: the War. However, the 
Revolution was followed by three-and-a-half-years of civil 
war and foréign intervention by the imperialist powers. 


Lenin again faced great opposition in the Party on the. 


question of signing a treaty with Austria and Germany to 
save the Soviet Government. On January 8, 1918 Lenin 
made the proposal to sign a harsh (for Russia) treaty 
with the Germans. He warned that if this was not done a 
far worse-treaty would have to be signed later. He was 
opposed not only by the faction of ‘Left Communists’ led 
by Bukharin and Radek, but by many others. At a later 
meeting of the CC atthe end of February, a number of 
CC members including Trotsky and no less than six 
members of the Council of People’s Commissars wanted 
to tesign on this issue. The Moscow Party Regional 
Bureau even passed a unanimous resolution expressing 
its “lack of confidence” in the CC and threatened that it 
did not consider itself “bound to obey unreservedly those 
decisions of the CC that will be connected with the 
implementation of the terms of the peace treaty with 
Austria and Germany.” `à . 

Finally, an extraordinary. Seventh Congress of th RCP 
(B)—the name of the Party at this congress was 
changed from RSDLP (B) to Russian Communist Party 
(Bolshevike)—was held from March 6 to 8. On March 8 
` atter a very heated ‘discussion in which many including 
Trotsky, Bukharin, Uritsky, Radek and others strongly 
differed with Lenin’s position, the resolution to sign the 
treaty was adopted by a majority. The ‘Left Communists’ 
refused to join the new CC, but the Congress by a 
resolution said that “a refusal to enter the CC in the 
situation at present obtaining in the Party is undesirable” 
as it would affect Party unity and that “the Congress will, 
therefore, carry through elections without taking the 
statement of resignation into consideration.” 

` The Party Congress was followed in a week by the 
Extraordinary Fourth Congress of Soviets. The Congress 
ratified the treaty after Lenin's speech on March 15 in 
which-he said: “} am deeply convinced that the decision 
adopted by nine-tenths of our Bolshevik group will be 
approved by nine-tenths of all the politically conscious 
working people of Russia—workers and peasants.” 
(Earlier, on March 13, the resolution to ratify the treaty 
was adopted by the Communist fraction by the 
overwhelming majority of 453 votes against 36.) 

The signing of the Brest Litovsk Treaty was a turning 
point as it saved the Soviet Government at a very critical 
stage when the German army was advancing rapidly and 
the Red Army had not been formed. Trotsky, however, 
resigned as Foreign Minister and was succeeded by 
Chicherin, who distinguished himself in the post as an 
outstanding diplomat and remained Foreign Minister for 
twelve years, until 1930. Trotsky became War Commissar, 
a post in which he distinguished himself during the long 
_-civil war, and took an active part in forming the Red 
Army. T 

In three years time Lenin was beginning to give a new 
turn to his country by initiating the New Economic Policy 


(NEP). in a Pravda article on August 28, 1921 entitl 
“New Times and Old Mistakes in a New Guise”, - 
summed up the experience since November 1917: - 
Let us recall the main stages of our revolution. The first 
-stage: the purely political stage, so to speak, from October 
25 to January 5, when the Constituent Assembly was 
- dissolved... 
The second staga: The Brest-Litovsk peace... 
The third stage: the Civil War...from 1918 to 1920. At the 
beginning of the war our Red Army was non-existent.’ 
Judged as a material force, this army is even now 
Insignificant compared with the army of any of the Entente 
powers. Nevertheless we emerged victorious from the 
struggle against the mighty Entente... f 


The fourth stage: The Entente is compelled to cease...its 
intervention and blockade. Our unprecedentedly dislocated 
country is barely baginning to recover, is only just realising 
the full depth of its ruin, is suffering the most terrible 
hardships—stoppage of industry, crop failures, famines, 

epidemics... f 

..Qur enemy at the present moment and in the present 

period is not the same one that faced us’ yesterday. He js 

not the hordes of White Guards commanded by landowners 
and supported by all the Mensheviks and Socialist- 

Revolutionaries, by the whole international bourgeoisie. He 

is everyday economics in a small-peasant country with a 

ruined large-scale industry...And the proletariat is declassed, 

that is, dislodged from its class groove. The factories and 
the mills are idle—the proletariat is weak, scattered, 
enfeebled... 

The danger is great. The enemy is far stronger than we are 

economically, just as yesterday he was far stronger than 

we were militarily... 

Lenin repeatedly pointed out the mistakes commit! 
by the Bolsheviks during the period of War Communi 
and the Civil War: 

...We expected— or perhaps it would be truer to say that 

we presumed without having given it adequate consideration 

—to be able to organise the state productioin and the state 

distribution of products on communist lines in a small 

peasant-country directly ordered by the proletarian state. 

Experience has proved that we were wrong...(Pravda, 

October 18, 1921) 

At the Second Congress of the Political Educat 
Departments in October that year he again stressed: 

we were mistaken... Partly owing to the war problems that 
overwhelmed us and partly owing to the desperate position 
in which the Republic found itself when the imperialist war 
ended—owing to these circumstances, and a number of 
others, we made the mistake of deciding to go over directly 
to Communist production and distribution.. 

in attempting to go over straight to Communism we, in the 

spring of 1921, sustained a more serious defeat on the 

economic front than any defeat inflicted upon us by 

Kolchak, Denikin or Pilsudski. 

In May 1921 Lenin published his pamphlet “The ` 
in Kind”. He began it by quoting at length from anot 
pamphlet which he had written as far back as in 19 
He answered the question (incidentally, some writ 
have. asked this question even during the debate 
socialism that followed the collapse of the USSR): V 
the Russian Revolution a socialist revolution at all? Le 
said: 
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No one, | think; in studying the question of the economic 
system of Russia, has denied its transitional character. Nor, 

| think, has any Communist denied that the term Soviet 
Socialist Republic implies the determination of the Soviet 
power to achieve the transition to socialism, and not that 
the existing economic system is recognised as a socialist 
order. (Emphasis added.) 

Lenin then went on to enumerate the elements that 
existed in Russia in 1918, which he said were: 


(1) Patriarchal, that is, to a considerable extent natural, peasant , 


farming; 

(2) Small commodity production (this includes the majority of the 
peasants who sell their grain); 

(3) private capitalism; 

(4) state capitalism; 

(5) socialism. 

Lenin’s formulation about ‘state capitalism’ led, to 
another heated debate in the Party and the country as a 
whole. In his Political Report, which he presented on 
behalf of the CC of the Party, at the Eleventh Party 
Congress (March 27-April 2, 1922), Lenin said: 

On the question of state capitalism, | think that generally 
our press and our Party make the mistake of dropping into 
intellectualism, into liberalism; we philosophise ‘about how 
state capitalism is to be interpreted, and look into old 
books. But in these old books you will not find what we are 
discussing; they deal with the state ‘capitalism that exists 
under capitalism. Not a single book has been written about 
state capitalism under Communism. It did not occur even to 
Marx to write a book on this’ subject; and he died without 
leaving a single precise statement or definite instruction on 
it. That is why we must overcome the difficulty entirely by ` 
ourselves. ` 

_ Lenin pointed out that state capitalism in a state ruled 
not by capitalists but by the proletariat is quite a different 
thing. He called on Communists to learn to trade, to run 
enterprises efficiently, compete with the capitalists and 
show through practical results that they could beat 
capitalism. He, moreover, did not have any exaggerated 
idea of what Communists alone could do: 

The idea of building Communist society exclusively with the ` 

hands of the Communists is childish. We Communists are 

but a drop in the ocean, a drop in the ocean of the 
people...The peasants will say: ‘You are splendid fellows; 
your defended our country. That is why we obeyed you. But 

if you cannot run the show, get out!’ Yes, that is what the 

peasants will say. 

In his speech he gave many examples of Soviet 
bureaucracy. An offer was, made by a French 
businessman to sell canned méat for Soviet currency. 
But the matter had to go right up to the Politbureau 
before it could be decided! Lenin made fun of the 
Communists who said: they could not be expected to 
trade as they were never taught to do this in Tsarist 
prisons. Lenin said: “It must be admitted that in 
ninetynine cases out of a hundred the responsible 
Communists are not in the jobs they are fit for; that they 
are unable to perform their duties, and that they must sit 
down to learn...” 

Lenin called for one-man responsibility and 
management in industrial enterprises. He ‘called for 


- working people's government, 


+ 


reversion to voluntary trade union membership to stop 
the trade unions becoming bureaucratic bodies. What is 
most interesting, the decisions of the CC adopted on 
January 12, 1922 (drafted by Lenin) said, among other 
things: 
...Under no circumstances ‘must trade union members be 
required to subscribe to any specific political views; in this 
respect, as well as in respect of religion, the trade union 
must be non-partisan. Ail that must be required of trade 
union members in the proletarian state is that they should 
understand comradely discipline .and the necessity of 
uniting the workers’ forces for the purposes of protecting 
the interests of the working people and of assisting the . 
that is, the Soviet 
Government... The trade unions can have no rights without 
duties. 


(The management must have the) authority independently 
to fix and pay out wages, and also distribute rations, 
working clothes, and all other supplies on the basis of and 
within the limits of collective agreements concluded with the 
trade unions; it must enjoy the freedom to manoeuvre, 
exercise strict control of actual successes achieved in 
increasing production, in making the factory pay its way 
and in increasing profits, and carefully select the most 
talented and capable administrative personnel, etc. 

Drawing attention to cases of murder and ill-treatment 
of certain engineers and specialists and the suicide of 
V.V. Oldenborger, Chief Engineer of the Moscow 
Waterworks, because of intolerable working conditions 
and misbehaviour of certain Communists and the organs 
of the government, the resolution called upon the 


“Communists and the TUs to “guard as the apple of their 


eye every specialist who does his work conscientiously 
and loves it even though the ideas of Communism are 
totally alien to him.” 

Earlier, in a Pravda article ‘Integrated Economic Plan’, 
published on February 21, 1921, Lenin had expressed 
himself on this subject even more strongly: 

.. The task ‘is to learn from them (specialists) and to help 

them to broaden their worldview on the basis of 

achievements in their particular field, always bearing in 
mind that the engineer’s way to Communism is different 
from that of the underground propagandist and the writer; 
he is guided along by the evidence of his own science, so 
that the agronomist, the forestry expert, etc., each have 
their own path to tread towards Communism. The 

Communist who has failed to prove his ability to bring 

together and guide the work of specialists in a spirit of 

modesty, going to the heart of the matter and studying it in 
detail, is a potential menace. We have many such 

Communists among us, and | would gladly swap dozens of 

them for one conscientious qualified bourgeois specialist. 

(Emphasis in the original.) ' 

Lenin called for cleansing the Party of opportunist 


` elements who had joined it to take advantage of its being 


the ruling party. In March 1922 he considered a 
membership of 300,000 to 400,000 “excessive”. As a 
result of the measures adopted in the second half of 
1921 on the basis of the Tenth Party Congress 
resolution ‘On- Problems of Party Development’ nearly 
170,000 members, that is,- almost a quarter of the 
membership, were dropped. 
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Speaking on November 13, 1922 at the Fourth 
Congress of the Communist International, Lenin reported 
on the results obtained 18 months after the NEP was 
adopted. The rate of the rouble had been stabilised after 
a runaway inflation. The. peasantry, after ‘having been 
granted freedom to trade, had not only got over the 
terrible famine, “but have paid so much tax in kind that 
we have already received hundreds of millions of poods 
of grain (pood-36 pounds in weight), and that almost 
without employing any measures to coercion. Peasant 
uprisings, which: previously, before 1921, were, so to 
speak, a common occurrence in Russia, have almost 
completely ceased..” The light industry, Lenin reported, 
had greatly improved its performance and living conditions 
of workers in cities had become better. As for heavy 
industry, it needed state subsidies. “If we are not able to 
provide them, we shall be doomed as a Civlised state, let 
alone a socialist state,” Lenin said. A sum of around 20 
million gold roubles had been acquired, and though it 
was very small, it had been earmarked exclusively - for 
reviving heavy industry. 

The last article of Lenin published in Pravda on March 


2, 1923, “Better Fewer, But Better”, strongly. Pleads for 


` better methods of management: 

We ought at once to announce a contest in the compistoh 

of two or more textbooks on the organisations of labour in 

general, and on management in particular... 

We ought to send several qualified and conscientious 

people to Germany, or-to Britain; to collect literature and to 

_ Study this question. Į mention Britain in- case it is found 

“impossible to send people to the USA or Canada. 

On December 16, 1922 Lenin suffered a stroke and 
his right hand was paralysed. Fully aware of the fact that 
he might never recover, Lenin continued dictating his 
thoughts about the Party and government as long as he 
could (until March 6, 1923). Interestingly, his last two 
letters, dictated on March 5 (to Stalin) and March 6 (to 
Georgian Communists Mdivani, Makharadze and others, 


- with copies to Trotsky and Kamenev) were extremely i 


critical of Stalin for his rudeness. Two months earlier in 
his ‘Letter to the Congress’, dictated on January 4, 1923, 
he had pointed to the same shortcoming and suggested 
‘that Stalin be removed and a comrade who ‘in all 
respects differes from Comrade Stalin in having only one 


advantage, that is being more tolerant, more loyal, more. 


polite and more considerate to the comrades, less 
_ capricious, etc.” should replace him in the post of 
General Secretary. : 
zi It is also interesting a thing discussed no end these 
{days among Communist circles, including our own, that 
Inot once in all.his political writings and speeches of the 
post-1917 period does Lenin refer to the famous 
principle of ‘democratic centralism’, despite the heated 
debates during those stormy years. Even the Tenth 
‘Party Congress resolution ‘On Party Unity’ which banned 
the formal existence of factions within the Party, did not 
refer to this principle (except to a critical reference to the 
“so-called Democratic Centralism group”). The resolution 
‘asked for a more regular publication of the “Discussion 


Bulletin” in which all Kinds of opinions could be expressed 
and also laid down strict procedures so that disciplinary 
actions against members were not abused. The position 
inside the Party had undoubtedly changed from what it, 
was in the early years of the century, when Lenin 
expounded this principle for a largely illegal and smali 
party organisation. This does not, of course, mean that 
the normal principle followed by most political parties that 
the minority submits to majority in the observance of 
decisions, did not apply to the RCP (B) in Lenin’s time. 
As for the Politbureau and Orgbureau (a short- lived 
ofgan)—these were basically functional committees and 
had no superior position jn the Party, where all important 
questions were decided by the CC, its plenary meetings, 
or Party Congresses, which were held every year from 
1917 to 1923. Lenin considered himself just a member of 
the CC, with no special privileges. He was quite upset 
when the old Bolshevik and diplomat A.A. Joffe wrote to 
him ‘on: March 15, 1921, complaining that despite his 
experience the Party CC kept transferring him from one 
job to another and he was not elected the CEC.. Joffe 


appealed to him as he felt that Lenin was all in all in the È 


CC. In his reply on March 17, Lenin said: 

First, you are wrong in saying (repeatedly) that 'l am the 

CC’. This could have been written only in a state of great 

nervous irritation and overwork. The old CC (1919-1920) 

defeated me on one of the vastly important questions, as 

you must know from the discussion. | cannot say how 
* many times | have been in a minority on organisational and 
+ personal matters. You must have seen this for yourself on 
many occasions as a member of the CC. 

You should not allow yourself-to be so nervous as to write 
fl such an absolutely impossible, absolutely impossible thing 
‘ that! am the CC. ...(Calfective Works, vol. 45, p.99), 

tU Lenin was 
person. When on his fiftieth birthday on April 21, 1920 
Maxim Gorky, wrote exuberantly about him in the 
Comintern journal, Lenin circulated the following draft to 
the PB members which was approved the same day: 

The Politbureau of the CC considers the publication in No. 

12 of The Communist International of Gorky's articles 

extremely inappropriate, especially’ the editorial, as there is 

not only nothing Communist about these articles, but a 

great deal that is ant=Communist in them. tn future such 

articles must on no account be published in The Communist 

International. ¢ 

What a contrast to the spate of flattery by every PB 


. member and hundreds of other politicians and writers on 
ithe event of Stalin’s seventieth birthday in December 


1949! 

In his recommendations to the Twelfth Party Congress 
(which Lenin could not attend due to illness), he wrote in 
January 1923 suggesting the additions of 75 to 100 new 

| members of the Central Control Commission and reduction 
o the Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection to 300 or 400 
members and the amalgamation of these two bodies. He 
also suggested an increased in thé number of CC 


X 


averse to all flattering references to his | 


4 


members to ‘50 or even 100’ by promoting many workers. 


to it. He wanted members of the amalgamated Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection and Control Gommission to 
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‘attend all sittings of the CC, and all sittings of the 
Politbureau, and read ‘all documents of the CC’. 

Lenin certainly made mistakes in his long political 
career. As he said amidst faughter at the Fourth 
Congress of the Comintern on November 13, 1922: 
“Undoubtedly, we have done, and will still do, a host of 
toolish things. No one can judge and see this better than 
|.” His greatness lay in that he acknowledged mistakes 
readily and did his best to speedily set them right. In his 
Political Report to the Eleventh Congress on March 27, 
1922 (the last he could attend), Lenin said: 

All the revolutionary parties that have perished so far, 

., perished because they became conceited, because they 


‘faited to see the source of their strength and feared to 
l discuss their weaknesses. We, however, are not afraid to 


discuss our weaknesses and will learn to overcome them 
it was Russia’s tragedy that Lenin did not live a few 
more years. Imagine if Gandhiji had died at Lenin's age 
in 1923, or if Jawaharlal Nehru had passed away at his 
age in 1943! The world knows that Gandhi and Nehru 
-were great men. But there is no one so foolish ın this 
country as to believe that they were great because they 
{made no mistakes. It is good that an end has been put at 
vlast to the canonisation of Lenin in his country. The time 
may yet come when the Russians will rediscover him 
and learn from his method of deriving theory from real 
life rather than trying to fit real life into theories which 
} have outlived their time. They owe it not to Lenin but to 
themselves. a 
(14 April, 1994) 


Lenin and October Revolution 


M.S. CHOWDHRY 


The following is an article which questions the very basis of construction of socialism in a single state 
without the possibility of a world revolution, and would generate a lively debate. With that prospect in view 


it is being carried here. 


` 


t has been the understanding of the world 
E] communist movement that Lenin developed a 
socialist revolution in a single country against the 
understanding developed by Marx and Engels who 
maintained that the world socialist revolution was not 
possible in a single country. This understanding is not 
correct, Lenin never advocated a socialist revolution in a 
single country and never showed disagreement with the 
understanding Marx and Engels had developed about 
the development of socialist revolution in the world. 

Lenin advocated the socialist revolution in Russia as a 
part of the world revolution which was growing in most of 
the European countries at that time. 

In his article “Report on War and Peace” he wrote: 

When the Bolshevik Party tackled the job alone, took it 

entirely into its own hands, we were convinced that the 

revolution was maturing in all countries and in the end—but 
not at the beginning—no matter what defeats were in store 

for us, the international socialist revolution would come 

because it is coming, would ripen because it is ripening and 

will grow ripe. | repeat, our salvation from all these 
v difficulties is an all-European revolution. (Lenin, Selected 

Works, vol. ll, Moscow edition, p. 297) i 

In advocating and guiding the October, Revolution, 
Lenin all the time considered it to be a part of the world 
socialist revolution which was maturing. 

What is the Marxist understanding about the socialist 
revolution? Engels was asked the question: “Will it be 
possible for the revolution to take place in one country 
alone?” He answered: : 

No. Large-scale industry already by creating the world 

market, has so linked up alt the peoples of the earth and 

especially the civilised people that each people is dependent 


—Editor 


on what happens to the other. Further large-scale industry 
has levelled the social development of all the countries so 
much that in all these countries the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat have become the decisive two classes of 
society, and the struggle between them has become the 
main struggle of the day. The communist revolution will not 

only be a national one and it will take place in all civilised * 

countries, that is, at least simultaneously in England 

America France, Germany. ("Principles Of Communism, ~ 

Karl Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol |, Moscow 

edition, p. 91} 

It would be seen from the above that Lenin did not 
give up the understanding of scientific socialism that 
socialist revolution is a world phenomenon and will 
mature on a world scale. Lenin did not develop the thesis 
of socialist revolution maturing in one country. He took 
part in the October Revolution as a part of the maturing 
socialist revolution in the world and also expected it to = 
mature in the European countries. 

The revolution in Russia matured and succeeded but 
the revolution in Europe did not. Lenin was faced with 
the problem of the socialist state having come to exist in 
Russia and the revolution in the European countries not 
maturing. Lenin’ postulated the policy that the Soviet 
state should follow a policy and tactics that the socialist 
state is able to maintain itself till the socialist revolution 
matured in other countries. 

He wrote: 

The correct conclusion from this is that the moment a 

socialist government triumphs in any one country, question 

must be decided, not from the point of view of whether this 

or that imperialism is preferable but exclusively from the 

point of view of the conditions which best make for the , 

development and consolidation of the socialist revolution 
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which has already begun. 

In other words, the underlying principle of our tactics must 
not be, which of the two imperialisms is it more profitable to 
aid at this juncture, but rather, how can the socialist 
revolution be more surely and réliably ensured possibility of 
consolidating itself, or at least, of maintaining itself in one 
country until joined by other countries. (Lenin Thesis On 


Further, 

Communism is for us not a state of affairs which is to be 
established, an ideal to which reality (will) have to adjust 
itself. We*call communism the real movement which 
abolishes the present state of things. The condition of this 
movement results from the premises now in existence. 
(Ibid., p. 38) 


in 


LENIN was conscious of the fact that building socialism 
in Russia after October was not possible without a 
revolution in the other European countries specially 


Conclusion of a Separate Peace, p. 271) 


The above staternent of Lenin makes it very clear that 
if a socialist revolution takes place in one country then 
that country must follow the tactics so that the socialist 
state maintains itself till the socialist revolution matures 


other countries. 


+ 


Germany. He stated: 


Engels had warned against the state of affairs as 
would arise if the attempt to develop socialism as an 
isolated phenomenon in one country is attempted. It is 
no wonder that the attempt to build socialism failed in the 
Soviet Union as forecast by Engels. Lenin, after the 
October Revolution and the faliure of the socialist 
revolution not having developed in the European countries, 
proposed that the tactics to be followed by the Soviet 
state till the world revolution matured were to preserve, 
the Soviet Union against the counter-revolutionary forces. 


To fulfil this he proposed the New Economic Policy and 


democracy for the development of the Soviet economy 


and the Soviet state till the world revolution matured. 


It is a lesson because it is an absolute truth that without a 

German revolution we are doomed—perhaps not in 

Petrograd, not ir Moscow, but ‘in Vladivostok, in more 

remote places i; which perhaps we should have to retreat, 

and the distance to which is greater than the distance 

between Petrograd and Moscow. At all events, under all 

conceivable vicissitude if the German revolution does not 
| come, we are doomed. (/bid., p. 299) 

The above statement of Lenin was very clear that if 
the world’ socialist revolution did not mature in the 
European countries, particularly Germany, socialism 
could not be built in the socialist Soviet state. About . 


building socialism in one country, Engels had warned in 


industrialisation was 


He wrote in his article “Better Fewer But Better”: 

But what interests us is not the inevitability of complete 
victory of socialism, but the tactics which the Russian 
Communist Party, we, the Russian Government, should 
pursue to prevent the Western counter-revolutionary states ” 
from crushing us. To ensure our existence until the next 
international conflict between the counter-revolutionary 
imperialist West and the revolutionary and nationalist East. 
(Ibid., p. 84) 


X 
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After the death of Lenin, Stalin gave up the New 


Economic Policy and formulated the policy of building 
socialism in the Soviet Union. The policy of very rapid 
introduced. The burden on the 


his article “Feurbach’s Opposition of Materialism and 


Idealist Outlook” saying, 
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without this: (1) Communism could only exist as a local 
event; (2) the forces of intercourse themselves could not 
have developed as universal. Hence intolerable powers; 
they would have remained home-bread conditions surrounded 
by superstition; and (3) each extension of intercourse would 
abolish local Communism. Empirically, Communism is only 
possible as the act of the dominant peoples “all at once”, 
and simultaneously, which presupposes the universal 
development of productive force and the world intercourse 
bound up with Communism. (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, vol. 1, Moscow edition, p. 37) 
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people increased. The policy of eliminiation of Kulaks 
resulted in excesses against the middle‘ peasantry. This 
led to the alienation of the peasantry. People with 
increasing burden were antagonised. The Soviet state 


had to use more and more force against the people.. It 
resulted in the development of full-fledged Stalinist terror 


and a bureaucratic structure. 


The tragedy was that the world communist movement 
accepted the theory of building of socialism in the Soviet 
Union without the world sacial revolution and gradually +, 
accepted Stalin as the great leader of the communist 
movement. This resulted in accepting step-by-step the 
distortion of scientific socialism by Communism. The 
movement which developed became sectarian and the 
world communist movement a closed circuit. The problem 
was not the development of the personality cult as + 
postulated by Khrushchev or the development of the 
command system of economy and absence of openness 
as postulated by Gorbachev, but the question of 
reviewing the distortion of scientific socialism which 
Stalin had brought about in the world communist |” 


movement as a whole. 


N 


The time has come for those who believe in scientific 
thinking to sit together to understand and comprehend 
anew; the basis of scientific socialism and its distortions 
by Stalinism and to analyse the present-day world and 
formulate the line of action of the scientific socialist 


movement at the present juncture. 
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A Dismal Budget 
RUDDAR DATT 


r Manmohan Singh presented the fourth budget since 
1991 in a row. This is a rare distinction for a Finance 
Minister of India. It is believed that these budgets were 
based on the programme of economic reforms outlined by the 
World Bank and IMF. It was hoped that as a consequence of 
these reforms, our fiscal deficit which was of the order of 8.5 
per cent of gross domestic product (GDP) in 1990-91 would 
decline to 5.7 per cent in 1993-94 and along with this, the rate 
of inflation would also decline from a level of more than double 
digit to six per cent. But the facts, as they stand today, reveal 
that the fiscal deficit which had declined to 5.7 per cent of the 
GDP in 1992-93, again rose to a level of 7.3 per cent of the 
GDP in 1993-94. Obviously, escalation of the fiscal deficit 
signalled the failure of new economic reforms. 
rae The quality of the Budget can be judged by the deviation in 
>s Budget estimates and the revised estimates. Viewed from 
“this standpoint the situation is highly disappointing. For 
instance, the Budget estimates reckoned the revenue deficit to 
be of the order of Rs 17,630 crores for 1993-94, but the 
revised estimates have indicated the deficit to be Rs 16,428 
crores, which is 93.2 per cent higher than the original 
estimates. A difference of the order of 93 per cent between the 
Budget’ estimates and the revised estimates renders the 
budget exercise meaningless. 

The question arises: what are the reasons for the blowing 
up of the estimates of revenue-deficit. Two reasons can be 
ascribed for this situation: a decline in revenue receipt by Rs 
8043 crores as against the Budget estimates and an increase 
in total expenditure by Rs 12,549 crores. The major factors 
responsible for fall in revenue receipts are the shortfalls in 
receipts from customs duties and Union excise duties. While 
the Finance Minister had estimated that customs duties would 
yield Rs 27,727 crores, revised estimates expect to receive Rs 
N 500 crores from this head a revenue, loss of Rs 5227 

rores. Similarly as against the Budget estimate of Rs 33,751 
crores from Union excise duties, the revised estimates expect 
a revenue of Rs 31,750 crores, Evidently, the realisations 
indicate a shortfall of Rs 2001 crores from this head. Likewise, 
there is likely to be a shortfall of the order of Rs 824 crores 
from taxes on Union Territories. The revised estimates of tax 
receipts prove beyond doubt that the assumption made by the 
Finance Minister that as a consequence of reduction in 
‘customs duties, tax revenues will rise, has nat been borne out. 
Secondly, even the assumption that as a result of economic 
reforms, industria! production will get a boost and despite a 
reduction in the rate of Union excise duties, the total tax 
revenue from this head will increase, has not been validated in 
actual practice. Both these assumptions have been proved 
wrong. 

Market borrowings and other liabilities were estimated to 
contribute Rs 32,645 crores as per the Budget estimates 


during 1993-94, but the revised estimates reveal the likely , 


receipts to be of the order of Rs 49,491 crores—an increase of 


Rs 16,846 crores in additional revenue. It appears to be an 
easy course to finance the deficit, but there are deeper 
implications of this measure because as a result of this 
borrowing, a larger figure in the form of interest payments will 
be reflected in the next year on the expenditure side. The 
Finance Minister stated in his Budget speech that higher 
expenditure by way of interest payments is a legacy of the 
past, but during the last three years, the Finance Minister 
himself has been toeing the same line. This explains that 
whereas interest payments accounted for Rs 37,500 crores 
during 1993-94, they are estimated to increase to Rs 46,000 
crores during 1994-95. 

If we consider the situation from the point of view of total 
debt-service burden, then besides an interest payment of Rs 
46,000 crores, repayment of principal will amount to Rs 63,632 
crores. Thus, the total debt-service burden during 1994-95 will 
be to the order of Rs 1,09,632 crores. In this way, 53.4 per 
cent of the total revenue receipts will be used to make interest 
payments alone. If the situation is allowed to continue, then 
nearly two-thirds df the total revenue may be swallowed by 
interest payments. As a consequence, a much lesser amount 
will become available for other items of expenditure. This is a 
dangerous trend and the Finance Minister has not succeeded 
in stalling it. 

From the point of view of bringing about a reduction in 
expenditure, the Finance Minister started the process of 
reduction of food and fertiliser subsidies, but in the conference 
of the Chief Ministers there was very strong opposition to the 
policy of reduction in fertiliser subsidies. The point emphasised 
in this context was that in maintaining stability of the Indian 
economy, agriculture plays a key role and in case fertiliser 
subsidies are withdrawn, agricultural production would be 
adversely affected. Political compulsions, therefore, forced the 
Finance Minister to abandon the process of reduction of 
subsidies on fertilisers. So far as the food subsidies are 
concerned, this fact is recognised by all that foodgrains should 
be made available to the poor people of India at affordable 
prices. This is considered to be appropriate from the point of 
view of social justice. It, therefore, follows as a natural 
corollary that the targeting of the food subsidies should be 
confined to the poor, but political indecision and administrative 
feasibility compelled the Finance Minister not to reduce food 
subsidies as well. Consequently, during 1993-94, the Budget 
estimates made a provision of Rs 7000 crores for the purpose, 
the revised estimates reveal that these subsidies may increase 
to Rs 10,300 crores. Evidently, there is an increase of 47 per 
cent by way of expenditure on this item. 

As a consequence of the trend of increase in expenditure 
and the expected decline in revenues, the budgetary deficit 
was estimated at Rs 4314 crores for 1993-94 but the Budget 
deficit is expected to rise to Rs 9060 crores as per revised 
estimates. This implies an increase of 110 per cent over the 
Budget estimates. 
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If we add borrowings and other liabilities in the budgetary 
deficit, then we obtain the fiscal deficit. During 1993-94, the 
Budget estimates calculated the fiscal deficit to be of the order 
of Rs 36,959 crores, but the revised estimates have indicated 
that the fiscal deficit would rise to Rs 58,551 crores—an 
increase of 58.4 per cent. From the point of view of budgetary 
performance, a margin of 10 per cent between budgetary 
deficit and the actual deficit may be treated as the permissible 
limit. But an increase in the budgetary deficit by 58.4 per cent 
clearly indicates that the assumptions made in the Budget 
estimates have not been proved to be.valid and the budgetary 
process has gone haywire. 

Last year, the Finance Minister took credit for the fact that 
as a result of the policies pursued by the government, the 
primary deficit was reduced to Rs 9138 crores during 1992-93 
and the Budget estimates for 1993-94 predicted a primary 
surplus of the order of Rs 1041 crores, But the revised 
estimates have indicated a budgetary deficit of the order of Rs 
21,051 crores. The unprecedented and sharp increase in the 
primary deficit is another proof of the fact that the budgetary 
exercise has become fictitious. 


The 1994-95 Budżet has targeted to limit the budgetary: 


deficit to Rs 600C crores only and it has stipulated that the 
government can ovtain ad hoc treasury bills to the extent of Rs 
6000 crores only. And in case the budgetary deficit increases 
further, the government will resort to market borrowing. These 
hopes are based on good intentions but during the next year 
the government has to face elections in 10 States. The 
question arises: Will the government be able to live up to its 
resolve? The lackadaisical attitude of the government and its 
political compulsions would again force the government not to 
limit its deficit to Rs 6000 crores. Under such circumstances, 
the government will have to borrow at a higher rate of interest. 
Consequently, the debt-service burden of the government will 
mount still further. 

Last year (1992-93), the wholesale price index rose by 10 


per cent. During this year, it was expected that nse of the WPI 


would be around six to seven per cent, more especially if this 
fact is kept in view that fortunately, the country had six 
continuous good monsoon years. But during 1993-94, the 
information so far available reveals that the wholesale price 
index has risen by 9.5 per cent and it is expected that by the 
end of the year, the price index will cross the double-digit 
inflation mark. It has also been revealed that the price index of 
essential commodities has already risen by 13-14 per cent. 
Consequently, the poor and the middle classes are feeling the 
pinch of an erosion in their real income. 

The 1994-95 Budget announced one per cent reduction in 
the rate of interest but while doing so, its impact on bank 
deposits has not been kept in view. Since price increase is 
expectéd to be 10 per cent or more it, therefore, implies a 
reduction in the real rate of interest. As a result, the savers, to 
obtain a higher rate of return would not like to keep their 
savings in bank deposits but would invest them in securities 
which only stimulate speculation. Consequently, the availability 
of working capital is affected which in turn produces an 
adverse affect on the rate of industrial growth. A reduction in 
interest rate, therefore, encourages the flow of savings into 
non-banking financial institutions which is not a desirable 
trend. 


The Budget takes credit for the fact that during 1994-95, 
the Plan expenditure has been increased to Rs 46,852 crores, 
while it was Rs 41,251 crores during 1993-94. In this way, it 
indicates a 12.5 per cent increase in Plan expenditure but if, 
for the purpose of comparison, an adjustment is made for the 
tise in prices, the Plan expenditure works out to be Rs 42,157 
crores. Thus, the increase in Plan expenditure in real terme is 
negligible. 

The Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, right in the 
very introduction of his Budget speech, boasted of his success 
in the intemational sector by claiming that our foreign 
exchange reserves which were only of the order of one billion 
dollar in June 1991 had shot up to $ 13 billion in 1994, 
Secondly, our exports in dollar terms have increased by 21 per 
cent during the first 10 months of 1993-94 whereas they 
increased by only three per cent during last year. Thirdly, there 
is an improvement in our balance of payments on current 
account. Keeping all these developments in view, the Finance 
Minister extended the convertibility of the rupee to balance of 
payments on current account. 

The question arises; Will the rupee be declared convertible 
on the capital account during the next year? Prudenc; 
demands that no undue haste should be made in this regart ’ 
The reason being that during the last 10 years, there was not 
a single year in which a surplus emerged in the current 
account. Besides this, the Finance Minister announced a 
reduction in customs duties in order to give a push to imports. 
In case the imports increase during 1994-95 as expected by 
the Finance Minister, then our balance of trade may become 
still more unfavourable and the deficit in our balance of 
payments on current account will rise still further. Under such 
circumstances, it would not be proper to make the rupee fully 
convertible. We should wait for atleast three years to enable 
our balance of trade and balance of payments on current 


account to stabilise before we announce full convertibility of , 


the rupee, both on the current and the capital account. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the 1994-95 Budget is a 
disappointing budget becaúse the revenue deficit, budget 
deficit and the fiscal deficit have increased in so menacing a 


manner that it has transgressed all reasonable expectations. > 


The revised estimates, when compared with the Budge. _ 


estimates of 1993-94, have crossed the limits of tolerance. 
Consequently, the budgetary exercise has been rendered 
meaningless. Besides this, the tendency to have increasing 
dependence on market borrowings is gaining strength which is 
a cause of serious concern. As a result of this growing 
tendency, the additional debt-service burden is increasing and 
this is expected to swallow up 53 per cent of the total revenue 
receipts during 1994-95. This is a dangerous trend which 
should be reversed. Although during the last six years, 
monsoons have been good, yet the wholesale price index has 
increased by nearly 10 per cent during 1993-94—a cause for 
serious concern for the nation. A mere rise in the foreign 


exchange reserves to $ 13 billion cannot be considered as the « 


~ 


index of better health of the economy. But when other — 


indicators like rise of prices—the WPI as well as CPI—, ` 


stagnation in the growth of employment, a sharp increase in 
fiscal deficit are taken into account, then the natural conclusion 
stares us in the face that it is a “dismal budget". E 
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Prices and Distribution 


ES 


= he Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) has 
TT been imposed with the underlying logic that the 

process of globalisation and liberalisation would 
free the production structure from exogenous constraints 
and endogenous inertia. Initially as the controls are 
removed the prices shoot up, but as the economy 
adjusts to the globalised liberalised state, the claim is 
that the output wili gear up to the requirements and the 
prices will be automatically controlled. 

The experience of the Latin American economies tell 
us a different story. Not only has the per capita income 
declined, the people in these countries have had to live 
with an annual inflation rate of 10-10,000 per cent for 
more than a decade. 


i 


TABLE 1 . 
_¢ Inflation In Latin American Economies after SAP 


(Percentage change in wholesale prices) 


Year Argentina Bolivia Brazil Mexico 
1980 75.4 i 49.3 106.4 24.5 
1981 109.6 35.2 103.2 24.5 
1982 256.2 . 227.9 93.2 56.1 
1983, 360.8 416.0 167.4 107.4 
1984 -575.1 1695.4 236.3 70.3 
1985 662.9 10,446.9 229.0 53.6 
1986 "63.9 172.8 140.2 88.4 
1987 1229 ` 10.5 207.1 135.6 
1988 412.6 19.0 697.2 107.8 
1989 3432.8 19.2 1268.4 16.1 
1990 1606.9 20.0 2703.8 23.3 
1991 110.5 19.2 401.4 20.5 

987.8 13.4 


1992 6.0 — 
Source: International Financia! Statistics, IMF. 


p The prices in indian economy have not gone berserk 
‘like those in Latin America. In fact, the inflation rate in 
India had entered double digits (10.5 per cent in 
November 1990) even before the structural adjustment 
‘was imposed. It reached. a peak of 16.3 per cent in 
September 1491 (just as the reforms’ started), declined 
to a single digit soon enough (9.4 per cent in August 
1992), and came down to 6.9 per cent in April 1993. 
Since June 1993 it started rising again and was 8.2 per 
cent in January 1994. With the recent hike in administered 
prices and the Budget 1994-95, it may again excded 10 
per cent, but it is clear that prices.in India have not 
behaved anything like those in Latin America. 

The government claims that controlling, inflation-is a 
major achievement of its stabilisation policy (that is, 
curtailment of fiscal deficit), The Indian economy ‘can 
snow look forward to increased output and prosperity. The 


The author is a Fellow, Indian Institute of Advanced 
| Study, Shimla. l 


. the society is equally distressed. 


JAYA MEHTA 


critics, however, point out that the single digit inflation is 
an outcome of good monsoons and not of good fiscal 
management. 

The alternative hypothesis put forward here is, that 
inflation in the past three years has been consciously 
induced for restructuring the Indian market to suit the 


‘Interests of the metropolitan capital. Thus, the prices of 


specific commodity groups are increased, and purchasing 
power is transferred from one section of the society to 
another. While the slowing down of inflation rate could 
partly be attributed to good monsoon, the government 
also wanted to give a short respite to the people before 
administering the next dose of inflation. Restructured 
markets, after all, have to be accompanied by social and 
political stability. The future, therefore, does not promise 


increased output and prosperity for Indian people. It 


promises suitable markets and institutional framework for 
international capital. 


+ 


IT should be made clear at the outset, that it is 
misleading to describe inflation as a vicious and 
uncontrolled wage-price spiral, in which every member of 
It affects different 
sections of the society differently and transfers purchasing 
power from one section to another. 
a) Inflation does not mean uniformly proportional increase in the 
prices of all commodities and services. Prices of one 
commodity group may rise steeply, while others may remain 
stationary. Prices of some commodities may even decline. As 
different sections of society have distinctly different 
consumption patterns, the purchasing power of one unit of 
‘  money-income changes differently for different sections. ` 
b) Money-value of all goods and services is the National Income 
which is also the sum-total of all factor incomes. Hence, 
increase in price of goods and services also increases the 
factor incomes. The incomes of certain sections may increase 
much more than that of others. Money-incomes of some may 
remain stationary or may „even decline. The distribution of 
money-income itself changes with the change in relative price 
structure. 

Inflation rate statistics refer to the percentage change 
in the wholesale price index (WPI) on a point-to-point 
basis. The government also provides statistics on 
consumer price indices (CP!) computed separately for 
Industrial Workers (IW), Urban Non-Manual Employees 
(UNME) and Agricultural Labourers (AL). 

The three consumer price indices are primarily 
computed for wages of blue-and white-collared workers 


_in industry, services and the government, and presumably 


also for agricultural labourers. Naturally, they are 
inadequate to assess the impact of inflation on the 
entire range of population. Specifically, the rural rich (big 


farmers and landlords}, the urban rich (industrialists, 


urban business class, managerial staff in the corporate 
sector and the professionals} and the urban poor (self- 
employed, construction workers and othe, VAsual workers 
in the informal sector) cannot be covered by any of the 
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three indices. Further, the CPI-AL computed at the all 
India-level has its limitations: One must note the wide 
differences in agricultural wages across the regions (Rs 
16 in Karnataka to Rs 43 in Punjab; Agricultural Wages 
in India). Minhas, Jain-and Tendulkar have attempted to 
construct State-level indices (Journal of Indian School of + 
Political Economy, July-September 1991). Similarly, the 
CPI-IW also represents a wide spectrum of organised 
working class, which ranges from low paid coal miners 
and textile workers to relatively well-off workers in 
multinationals. 

Despite their limitations, the inflation rates in the CPI- 
AL, IW and UNME do give us an approximate picture of 
how the price rise has affected rural poor, organised 
` plue-collared (normally classified as lower middle class) 
and white-collared workers (that is, middie class and 
higher middle class). 


Kg 


THE indices and rate of inflation for 1993-94 are not yet 
available, but for the two years, 1991-92 and 1992-93, 
we see that the inflation rates are highest for the 
agricultural labourers. The contrast is more striking when 
one looks at the monthly inflation rates given in the 
Economic Survey 1993-94. From July 1991 to June 
1992, when the WPI inflation rate was in the range of 
13.1 to 16.3 per cent, the CPI-IW°and CPI-UNME rates 
were in the range of 13.0 to 15.7 per cent, the CPI-AL 
inflation rate was in the range of-15.4 to 23.9 per cent. 
Also, when the inflation rate declined, the decline was 
maximum for the CPI-AL. From April 1993 to August 
1993, the inflation rate for the CPI-AL was negative (-0.7 
to -2.3 per cent), although it started rising again from 
November 1993 (6.5. per cent). 

The reasons for the wide fluctuations and overall 
higher inflation rate for the CPI-AL are not difficult to 
locaté. The weights assigned to food articles in the 
agricultural labour price index is 78.12 as against 27.63 
in the WPI, and 57.0 in the CPI-IW and 47.15 for the 
CPI-UNME (47.15 is the weight in series 1960=0, 
weights for 1984-85=100 are not published). 

Table 3 gives use-based classification of commodities. 
_It shows clearly that the major contribution to inflation in 

1991-92 and 1992-93 comes from food articles, thus 
explaining the higher inflation rate for the CPI-AL. The 
rate of inflation in food articles in 1991-92 was substantially 
higher than the overall rate of inflation. The CPI-IW only 
assigns a weight of 57 to food articles, but as we look 
into the lower range of blue-collared workers we expect 
the weight for food articles to increase. Correspondingly, 


- rate for the left-out groups. The poor belonging to the 


the inflation rate would be higher than the figures given 
in the official index. 
Here, one could make an informed guess regarding 


‘en 


urban informal sector would have their CPI weighting- 
diagram similar to the CPI-AL, except for some extra 
weightage for housing and miscellaneous items. The 
rural and urban rich, on the other hand, would be the 
advantageous groups. As the rural rich do not buy many 
items of primary food articles from the markets, the rise 
in the prices of food articles would not affect their 
purchasing power. The urban rich would be spending a 
much smaller proportion of,their incomes on food, as 
compared fo the weight assigned in the CPI-UNME. The 
prices of the commodity groups, on which a substantial 
proportion of their income gets spent—the consumer 
durables and non-durables—have: not increased 


The wholesale price index is the weighted index of 
commodities transacted at the wholesale level in the 
ecqnomy. The series is revised periodically to account for 
the changing pattern of the commodities transacted. The 
current series is compiled with the base 1981-82=100. It 
includes price quotations on 447 commodities, divided into” 
three broad categories: 1) primary articles; 2) fuel, power, 
light and lubricants; 3) manufactured products. Inflation rate 
of 16.3 per cent in Septemper 1991 refers to percentage 
change in wholesale price index from September 1990 to 
September 1991. The inflation rate for a given year is the 
average of weekly or monthly inflation rates on a point-to- 
point basis throughout the year. 


The CPI-IW and CPI-AL are compiled by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and CPI-UNME is compiled by 
the CSO. These indices are compiled on tha basis of ` 


family-living surveys conducted at different centres and 
then aggregated. The prices of commodities are retail 
prices. In addition, prices of certain services like housing, 
medical expenses and education are also included. The 
CPI-IW has been revised with base 1982=100 and covers 
260 items. The CPI-UNME has the base 1984-85=100, and _ 
covers as many as 345 items in the survey for Delhi centre. 
In contrast, the CPI-AL has the base 1960-61=100. It is 
based on a survey conducted in 1957 covering only 62 
items. Presumably, the meagre consumption of agricultural 
labourers justifies the government's frugality on collecting 
statistics! The Economic Survey 1993-94 does mention that 
a new series with base 1986-87=100 has been completed ` 
and will be released soon. Till then, we are left with this 
outdated series to assess the impact of inflation.on the 
poorest sections of the society. 





TABLE 2 
vy % Index Number of Consumer Prices 
Average Index Rate of Inflation 
Year IW UNME AL WPI Iw UNME AL WPI 
1982=100 ’ 1984-85=100 1960-61=100  1981-82=100 
1990-91. 193 > 161 803 182.7 11.6 11.0 7.6 10.3 
1991-92 219 183 958 207.8 13.5 13.7 19.3 13.7 
1992-93 240 201 1078 228.5 9.7 10.1 12.5 10.0 





Source: Economic Survey 1993-94, Government of India. 
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TABLE 3 





ho 





Inflation rate for use-based classification of commodities 


Agricultural commodities ` Basic Capital intermediate Consumer goods All 
goods , goods goods SSS 
Food non-food i D ND 
1990-91 f 11.9 17.0 5.9 7.8 10.7 6.3 10.1 10.3 
1991-92 20.2 18.0 8.7 14.8 12.1 9.7 11.8 13.7 
1992-93 12.3 -0.3 114.1 11.2 13.2 6.3 9.6 10.0 





Source: CMIE-Trends in Inflation. D-durables, ND-non-durables. 


` 


significantly as shown in Tabte 3. Their rate of inflation in 
both years is less than the overall rate. ~ 


e 


tog, 


THE differential price rise for different sections, of the 


society tells half the story. The other half relates to the 
differential changes in incomes. 


a) The Rural Poor 

According to the NSS consumer expenditure survey 
for 1987-88, 50.87 per cent of the rural population would 
be classified as poverty group population. A substantial 
chunk of the rural poverty group population would 
comprise of agricultural labour households. The 
government publishes agricultural wages State-wise 
every year. If we update the rural poverty line of Rs 
131.60 (for 1987-88) with the CPI-AL, it comes out to be 
Rs‘ 200.43 for 1991-92. Assuming that per worker there 
are two dependents and that an average worker gets 
unemployment 15 days a month (a very conservative 
estimate), the minimum ‘poverty line’ wage comes out to 
be Rs 40. Except for Punjab, Haryana and Kerala, all the 
other States report wages lower than this. Even in 
Punjab, Haryana and Kerala the wages are just Rs 43, 
Rs 41.75 and Rs 39.61, that is, bordering on the poverty 
line. (Incidentally, in Delhi the minimum wages have 
been recently revised to around Rs 50 for unskilled 
labour and Rs 70 for skilled labour. Already there are 

omplaints that revised wages are either not paid or 
maces do not get work at all.) We can safely assume 
that the wages reported by the State Governments are 
grossly exaggerated. Women, children and bonded 
labourers get as little as Rs 7 or-8 per day. Agricultural 
labourers are, then, actually surviving at the starvation 
level. The State Governments report an increase in the 
agricultural wages every year including the year 1991- 
92. This reported increase does not compensate for the 
pric? rise, and real incomes have gone down in ali the 
States. 

Thus, even by the extremely conservative estimates 
based on government-reported wages, purchasing power 
has been transferred from this poverty group population, 
It is shameful that government talks of structural 
adjustment with a human face and impoverishes the 

—4lready starved population. The actual situation is 
grobably much worse than what is indicated in Table 4. 


Some people are of the opinion that wages in agriculture - 


and in the urban informal sector may not have increased 


at all. An increase of 20 per cent in the price index may ~ 


imply a decline of 20 per cent ìn real incomes. The 





inelasticity of wages in these sectors provides a cushion 
which ensures that the inflation rate in Indian economy 
remains in the range of 10 to 20 per cent. It may not be 


. realistic to assume that money wages have remained 


constant. Partly, money wages would rise because part 
of the wages are paid in kind. The increase in the prices 
of food grains would increase the imputed wages. But 
increased starvation deaths and suicides committed in 
rural areas in the past three years have not got sufficient 
coverage in the mainstream media and as a result, have 
largely been ignored by everyone. Others in rural poverty 
group would be the marginal farmers, small artisans and 
so on. Documentary evidence on their incomes in the 
past three years is not available in such detail. One 
would not expect the situation to be any better than that 
of agricultural labour households. 








TABLE 4 
Percentage of Wages in the States 

(Ris per day) 
States | 1990-91 1991-92 
Andhra Pradesh 18.42 21.14 (17.17) 
Assam 25.09 27 19 (22.79) 
Bihar 19.23 22,20 (18.60) 
Gujarat 19.04 22.64 (18.97) 
Haryana 35.15 41.75 (34.99) 
Himachal Pradesh 29.40 34.03 (28.52) 
Karnataka 15.51 16.84 (14.11) 
Kerala 34.30 39.61 (33.20) 
Madhya Pradesh 17.46 20.13 (16.87) 
Maharashtra ` 20.12 22.86 (19.16) 
Orissa 14.48 17.37 (14.55) 
Punjab 37.11 43.18 (36.19) 
Rajasthan - 25.18 31.10 (21.41) 
Tamil Nadu 15.41 17.58 (14.73) 
Tripura i 23.21 23.58 {19.76} 
Uttar Pradesh 5 21.34 25.15 (21.08) 
West Bengal 25.86 28.16 (23.60) 





Note: Figures in brackets refer to wages in 1991-92 adjusted for 
the price rise. 


Source: Agricultural Wages in India. 


(b) Organised Sector and Urban Poor 

The organised sector is estimated to be around 17 
per cent of ‘the total workforce. The white-collared 
workforce is seven per cent and the blue-collared 10 per 
cent. It is the organised sector workforce, along with the 
rural and urban rich, which constitutes the middle class 
market varyingly estimated to be between 150 and 200 
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million. The market was strengthened during the eighties 
and attracted the attention of international capital. It is 
incorrect to assume that the organised working class is 
protected against inflation through Dearness Allowance 
linked to the CPI. As already pointed out the Industrial 
working-class forms a wide spectrum. The lower end of 
the spectrum comprises of workers in coal mines, lawest 
paid workers in cotton textile mills, and many others in 
small ancillary units which cropped up during the 
eighties. The incomes of this group have remained 
constant, as reported by the government itself. In 
Ahmedabad, the monthly wage for textile workers was 
Rs 1472 in June 1992 and became As 1465 in June 
1993. In coal mines the wages remained in the range of 
Rs 380 to 400 per week. 

Consider also the fact that the severe industrial 
recession in the past three years has resulted in 
closures, non-payment of wages, temporary and 
permanent layoffs. It can, then, be inferred that the lower 
middle class has not been compensated for inflation. The 
lower end of ‘the industrial working class has, in fact, 
been pushed down to the level of the poor. Many 
workers from organised sector have been forced to take 
to self-employment or casual work in the urban informal 
sector. The workers employed with the government, the 
big industrialists and multinationals have the provision for 
periodic revision of DA linked to the CPI. Here again the 
government employees belonging to the higher middle 
class have not got compensated because the increased 
DA has been put into the Provident Fund. Their living 
standard has come down to join the middle class. The 
urban poor comprised of construction workers, casual 
labour and self-employed. Like the rural poor, their 


wages have no protéction and they have no bargaining - 


capacity. In three respects the urban informal sector 
poor are worse-off than the rural poor: (i) They do’ not 
get wages in kind and, therefore, do not get automatically 
compensated for the price rise; (ii) they are mostly 
migrants from rural areas and lack the kinship network 
when any contigency arises; (ili) they have necessary 
miscellaneous expenditure which can be avoided in rural 
areas. It is true that during the past three years, 
construction activities in urban areas have increased and 
have provided greater employment, but the increased 
employment opportunities are accompanied by increased 


From July 1991 to July 1992, when the inflation rate was 
high, the food grain price increased from 197 to 248. 
Between, July 1992 to June 1993 when the rate of inflation 
declined, the food grain price index remained stationary or 
marginally declined. It ws 238 in April 1993 and 241 in June 
4993. Can one attribute the reversal in the rising trend of 
food grain prices entirely to good monsoons? Although the 
output of coarse cereals increased substantially in 1992-93, 
the wheat output increased only marginally, and the rice 
output actually declined. Despite higher production in 1991- 
92 (74.6 million tonnes) and lower production in 1992-93 
(72.6 million tonnes), the price index of rice rose sharply In 
1991-92 from 200 in July 1991 to 252 in July 1992 and 
remained stationary or declined marginally thereafter. it 
was 249 in June 1993. Wheat price rise was also checked 
in 1992-93. The government augmented the domestic 
stocks of rice and wheat with timely imports in 1992-93 and 
checked the rising trends in free market prices. 





workforce in the informal sector—partly from the organised 

sector and partly trom rural areas. 

N 

(c) The Urban and Rural Rich 
These groups can be identified very easily and it is 

common knowledge that their incomes have increased 

substantially over the past two years. 

i) The rich farmers and rural landiords have been more than 
compensated for the removal of subsidy in fertilisers. Not only 
have they benefited from the increase in food prices, they 
have new vistas opened to them by promotion of agro- 
industry and agro-exports. Their savings have also been 
mobilised for domestic stock markets. The rural rich are then 
getting simultaneously integrated into the domestic capital 
market and international markets. 

i) Those employed at the managerial levels in the private sector 
have had their salaries and perks increased, so that they are 
more than compensated for the inflation. The managerial 
salaries at junior levels have gone up to Rs 30,000 and odd, 
per month, whereas the IBM has moved the government to be 
allowed to pay its Managing Director a monthly salary of 
around Rs 30 lakh. 

ii) The NRIs and those related to the NAls have been major 
beneficiaries of the New Economic Policy. The government 
has invited inflow of foreign exchange in all forms pros 
even the NRIs helping their relatives is encouragement. 

iv) Those involved in speculative activities have Scien 
enormous wealth. Amidst industrial recession, the stock 
market is booming and has already attracted the foreign 
institutional investors. 

v) The professionals who are self-employed and provide services 
to urban and rural rich have naturally increased their earnings. 
The 200 million middie class market is, thus, being 

restructured. The lower end is being clipped off. At the 

upper end the incomes have increased remarkably. 

Surplus from the starving population is being transferred 

to this section. This deepening of the market is necessary 

if expensive products and services from abroad are to be 
accomodated in Indian economy. The market of the 
eighties, which was constructed and strengthened for 
domestic producers, is not suitable for the foreign 
products. . . 


+ 


IT is clear that the inflation cannot be explained in term: mg 
of wage-price spirals. While the increase in prices of food 
articles has been the major cause of high inflation, the 
incomes of those who spend mainly on food have not 
increased. On the other hand, incomes have increased 
in the higher expenditure groups, but the price rise in the 
consumer durables and non-durables has been less than 
the overall price rise. Thus, prices have risen independent 
of incomes and incomes have risen independent of 
prices. 

The constant refrain of the Finance Minister and the 
IMF, for the past two years, has been that fiscal deficit is 
the main cause of inflation and it must be contained at 
any cost. Incidentally, this year the refrain has been 
picked up by the Opposition. It must be made clear that, 
internationally, no correlation is observed between the 
fiscal deficit and the inflation rate. 

In fact, the fiscal deficit is not directly related to 


money supply i in the economy. It is the budgetary deficit 


which is responsible for additional money supply. The 
interesting point ‘is, that even increased money supply 
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TABLE 5 
Inflation and Fiscal Deficit 


(Average for the period 1983-90 in percentage) 








ra Country Inflation Rate Fiscal Deficit/(GDP 
Bolivia 2226.80 6.62 
Argentina 793.40 5.71 
Uganda 126.40 3.61 
Yugoslavia 99.25 0.05 
Oman —3.40 11.63 
Belgium 4.14 10.18 
ireland 5.60 11.19 
India 7.60 7.88 


7, 
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Source: R.J. Mody-Economic and Political Weekly, February 15, 
1992. 


does not necessarily lead to inflation. The crucial 
question is: in whose hands do the excess incomes go? 
In the past three years, the. increased incomes have 
largely been used for speculative activities, thus 
strengthening the stock market, but not exerting any 
direct demand pull on the wholesale price index. 


~The inflation in the pat three years has essentially to 


“be understood with reference to specific policy measures 
` directed at specific commodity groups. 


(a) Directly Adminstered Prices 
After the decontro! of steel, non-ferrous metals, .and 


- fertilisers (except urea), the major items under 


administered prices are only petroleum products (though 
lubricating oil was decontrolled in November 1993), coal 
and electricity. The weightage of even these limited 
items in the wholesale price index is 15.93 per cent. 
Apart from petroleum-crude and natural gas, whose 
prices have not increased significantly, the others fall into 
the group ‘fuel, power, light and lubricants’. The price 
increase in this group has been 13.2 per cent in 1991-92 
and 14.1 per cent in 1992-93. The inflation rate for 1993- 
94 has not been compiled, but the past one year 
witnessed’ a steep hike in electricity rates (price index 


went up by 38 per cent), and a fresh hike in petroleum - 


products. The government also plans to increase .the 
prices of coal in the near future. 
The government's direct contribution to inflation is, 


“however, not limited to the products which continue to be 


under administered pricing. Its contribution also extends 
to those products which have been decontrolled. Decontro! 
has led to a spurt in steel and fertiliser prices. The 
fertiliser price index (1981-82=100) shot up from 99 in 
June 1994 to 136 in August 1991 and was 182 in 
December 1993. The increase in fertiliser prices, or the 
removal of fertiliser subsidy, has been accompanied by a 
rise in food grain prices, manipulated and supported by 
various policy measures, 


(b) Agricultural Prices 
On the face of it, most of the agricultural produce in 
the country is freely marketed through private trade, but 


_ governmental intervention in the agricultural market has 


\ a significant role in determining the prices of agricultural 


commodities. The government announces support prices 
to protect the interests of producers; and procurement 
prices and PDS issue prices to protect the interest of 


consumers. The increase in fertiliser prices forced the 
government to simultaneously increase the support 
prices, because it did not intend to put the big farmers at 


_a disadvantage. There were substantial increases in the 


procurement prices of wheat in 1991-92 (22.2 per cent) 
and in 1992-93 (20 per cent). In 1993-94 the price 
increase was marginal (6 per cent). For rice the increase 
was 12.2 per cent in 1991-92, 17.4 per cent in 1992-93 
and 14.8 per cent in 1993-94. Apart from rice, wheat, 
pulses and oilseeds the support prices of coarse grains 
were also raised. 

Rise in support prices, increased the government 
procurement substantially. The government increased 
the PDS issue prices explaining that food subsidy could 
not be increased further. Revision of PDS prices in the 
past three years has been dramatic. The price of wheat 


- has been increased by 72 per cent and that of rice by 86 


per cent. So much so, that the latest increase in PDS 
price became a catalyst for a sudden spurt in free 
market wheat price. The government, on the other hand, 
explains that food subsidy has increased because the 
procurement has increased, off-take from PDS has 
reduced and government does not have storage capacity! 
It is open to question whether it is simple mismanagement 
the government deliberately wants to make food expensive 
for the poorer sections. The government survey for 93- 
94 admits that administered prices, operating under PDS 
and minimum support price, provided a floor below which 
foodgrain prices could not have fallen even though 
improved production and the supply situation warranted 
a price fall. 


(c) Public Enterprises and Departmental Undertakings 

The government does not directly determine the 
prices of the products of public enterprises and 
departmental undertakings, but gives them explict 
directions and also provides budgetary support. Budgetary 
support to various public enterprises and departmental 
undertakings is being systematically prouned. The 
Railways have, thus, increased fares and freights. In the 
service sector, transport services have registered the 
highest rate of inflation: 17.6 per cent in 90-1991 and 
16.0 per cent in 1991-92. Communication services have 
registered 11.4 per cent and 8.4 per cent inflation in 90- 
1991 and 1991-92 respectively. Finally, while on the 
subject of prices in the services sector, one has to be 
prepared for an increase in the prices of education and 
health care. Both education and health services are 
provided by the government as well as the private 
sector. The World Bank insists that these services 
should be increasingly privatised and whatever remains 
with the government should also be run on commercial 
basis. 

The Finance Minister knows what he is saying when 
he assures us that the fiscal deficit need not necessarily 
cause inflation. Prices can be controlled by the 
government. But the government manipulates prices not 
for the prosperity of all, but only for the prosperity of 
some. The Prime Minister made a statement once: 
“World is a global village now” we can complete it thus: 
“those who can be accommodated in this global village 
should gather the transferred surplus and ready 
themselves to enter. The others can survive as they 
please or die if they cannot survive”. E 
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Tribal Women in Development 
LIPI MUKHOPADHYAY 


i 5 

PFI omen have a significant role in tribal economy and 
W. society. The total tribal population in India is about 
63 million. While the ratio of mate and female 
workers to the general population of the country is 5:1, it 
is 3:1 for the tribal population. Among the non-tribal 
women 11.9 per cent are workers, and among tribal 
women 20.75 per cent are workers. 

The status of tribal women witnessed a downswing in 
the decades of the recent past. Tribal women played a 
very important role in farming through their active 
participation in shifting cultivation. The arrival of settled 
farming has marginalised their role. Tribal women also 
contributed a lot to the family through food-gathering but 
this role has also been cut short due to degradation of 
forests. Thus their economic status has come down. 
Their social status also has witnessed a downfall due to 
the influence of non-tribals and Hinduism on the tribal 
society. 

Tribal women play a crucial role in development due 
to their direct and greater participation in tribal economy. 
Their interactions with forests and the traditional ways in 
which they manage natural resources, harvesting 
significant amounts without depleting the resources, 
makes their role in sustainable development more 
prominent than that of tribal menfolk. Their instinctive 
efforts in conservation and judicious use of nature’s 
wealth makes their role all the more important at a time 
when environmental problems are threatening to put the 
future of humanity in’ peril. Therefore, tribal women are 
being given more responsibilities in social forestry 
schemes, conservation projects and wasteland 
development. 

Despite erosion in the recent past, the social status of 
tribal women is much higher than that of their non-tribal 
counterparts. Tribal women belonging to most tribal 
groups are free to select their life-partners and also seek 
and obtain divorce if they are not happy with their 
husband. Widow remarriage is also allowed. Further, the 
deplorable dowry system is not practiced in tribal 
societies. Rather, a bride-price system prevails under 
which the bridegroom has to pay money to the parents 
of the girl he wants to marry. 

Though some tribal societies do not allow women to 
participate in religious ceremonies, tribal women enjoy 
several other liberties which their non-tribal counterparts 
cannot even think of. In tribal societies women are the 
managers of the house. Cooking and providing food for 
the family members, ensuring drinking water supply and 
keeping the house are activities which non-tribal women 
also do. In addition to ,these, tribal women collect 
fuelwood, fodder for cattle and edible fruits, tubers, etc., 


Dr Mukhopadhyay is a Faculty Member, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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to supplement the staple family food. In the case of 
tribes who practise shifting cultivation, women do the 
sowing and harvesting while men take charge of clearing 
ths forest and allied activities. 

In general, tribal women work harder than their 
menfolk, putting in more hours and taking up more 
responsibilities. Even after industrialisation and the 
resultant commercialisation crept into tribal economy, 
women continued to play a significant role. Collection of 
minor forest produce is done mostly by women and 
children. Many tribal women also work as labourers in 
industries, #households and the construction industry, 
contributing vitally to their family income. Despite 
exploitation by contractors and managers, tribal labourers 
are more sincere and honest than non-tribal labourers. _ 

Since the political and social life of tribals is closely 
and intricately linked, the political status of tribal women, 
moved in accordance with their social status. However, 
the political status of women was not as important as 
that of tribal men, even in the past. The tribal chief, 
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village leader and the like were all men. Most, if not all, 


of the village panchayat members were also men. The 
Union Government and various State Governments have 
taken steps, Including legal action, to include women in 
village panchayats. However, this has not brought about 
any major change in the political status of tribal women. 

The custom of bride-price among the trises is based 
on the recognition of the importance of women's role in 
the economic sphere. It is the reflection of the fact of the 
woman being a productive worker in the economy of the 
tribe. In case a woman leaves her home after marriage 
the parents are deprived of a productive worker. They 
also lose the assistance of a son-in-law if the residence 
is not matrilocal. Bride-price is, therefore, said to be a 
compensation for this loss to the parents. The bride-price 
can be in the form of cash or kind. It can also be in the’ 
form of services performed by the father-in-law. The 
exchange of sisters to some other female relative for a 
wife is a variation of the same thing. All these different 
forms are found among the tribes of India. 

Khasis are a matrilineal tribe in north-east India. It has 
been observed that there are certain occupations which 
are exclusively in the hands of Khasi females. These are: 
selling of fish, stitched cloth and supply of tea and 
snacks in the offices, etc. The Khasis practise both 
shifting and wet paddy cultivation. Along with these two 
types of agricultural practices they also grow potato, 
orange, pineapple, betelnut and betel-leaf. In these 
activities women cultivators and women agricultural 
labourers are numerically more than male. 

. In other economic activities concerning livestock, 
plantation, construction, household industry and other 
services, women are present in considerable percentages. 
(1) In Khasi society women take an active part in trade 
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which elsewhere is usually in the hands of men; (2)° 


many women maintain their families by engaging in 
‘different types of occupations such as sewing clothes, 
Aselling fish, supply of tea.and snacks, etc., and (3) there 
are many women petty traders who, shift from one 
occupation to another within a short span of time. 
Industrialisation and its harmful side-effects have 
changed the life of tribals in a drastic way and made 
them face disastrous situations. Industrialists have 
plundered the resource base of tribals, resulting in 
displacement of tribals and,a lamentable fall in the 
quality of their life. Tribal women have been the worst 
sufferers since they now have to work much harder’ in 
search of water, fuelwood, fodder, edible fruits and 
tubers, and other MFP. All this has put them in a difficult 
situation. Several organisations have launched 
programmes for the upliftment of tribal women. The 
situation is, witnessing a slow but steady change. 
Education, health.care and vocational training have to 
be imparted to tribal women to improve the quality of 
their lives. Also, their traditional rights over minor forest 
ordducts has to be restored. Exploitation of tribal women 
[Jabour must also stop. Efforts are being made by the 
governmental and non-governmental organisations to 
achieve this end. ` 
The Christian tribes have followed the path of directed 
change. Women have moved into non-traditional 
occupations. Since the Church always encourages thrift, 


one often finds women have been able to put aside their 


extra earnings as savings instead of spending it on 
luxury goods. Some have used it in acquiring property in 
their,own names particularly among the Protestants. In 
large numbers tribal Christian women participate in the 
modern political structure of the country. Irrespective of 
their religious affiliation, the tribal people have come 
under the generalised forces of modernisation in recent 
years. It is expected that with the growth of awareness of 
the special privileges and programmes meant for them 
they will be in a position to utilise these more fruitfully 
and it will be easier for the coming generation of tribal 
women to participate in the development programmes. 
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HiREN: Renu Chakravartty 
(Continued from page 6) 


Simply and spontaneously, Renu could make a 
parliamentarily historic remark as when, as a member of 
the panel, she was chairing a session of Lok Sabha and 
as some members seeking cheap jollification clamoured 
over how she should be addressed (whether as ‘Madam’ 
or ‘Sit’) she just quietly snubbed them: “The Chair has 
no sex.” 
_, Her Committee work was so good that | have felt a 
Pregrat she did not have a substantial term as Minister in 
West Bengal. The Communist leadership everywhere 
has its own idiosyncfacies, or perhaps the late Jyotirmoy 
Bosu (CPI-M) could more usefully have been a West 
Bengal Minister; with his special talent he might 
conceivably have jolted a desultory administration. This 
is idle rumination, but Renu was cut out, | think, for 
exacting administrative tasks more than many others | 
have known. ` i 
When the Communist Party of India was split in 1964, 
it was an hour of agony for most of us, but perhaps it 
could not be helped. Politics—even Communist politics— 
is sometimes a cruel, cynical arena. Renu, | fear, had 
_ perhaps more than her share of the flings and arrows of 
political malice (Communist malice being no less rotten 
than other kinds of malice). Whether right or wrong, she 
was not the sort of person to flinch, and she remained 
with the original CPI. | am not sure if she shared the 
ache of some of us for reconciliation. But | am sure in 


her own, sometimes obstinate way, she thought she 
would make herself more useful to the people where she 
stood politically. 

Sometimes | wonder why her talents were not more 
widely utilised by the CPI’ during the last two decades 
when, in spite of growing ailments in recent years, she 
could have appeared more often in public forums. As far 
as.! know, she did her Party chores meticulously, but i 
missed her often on wider public platforms. Perhaps our 
movement still lacks a grasp of the optimum management 
of human resources. 

| grieve that in the wake of Rajeswara Rao, Renu also 
has gone. A more humble but valued comrade, Shibulal 
Bardhan, passed away suddenly the other day. From 
Delhi comes the news of the death of R.C. Dutt, retirea 
ICS, whose writings and Jectures showed how in spite of 
a certain distance, he was a friend of our movement. | 
am not cataloguing obituaries, only letting go a bit of my 
mind in distress. | know also, from personal experience 
in Moscow in 1987, that Gorbachovian garrulities, hiding 
a sly, sinister, surrogate counter-revolution, gave him a 
blow he tried to hide but could not and waited till his body 
pined away. | never had a talk with Renu on this post- 
1987 enormity that seems to shut out the lights of 
socialism for the devil knows how long. For myself. ! 
confess to a shattering sense of history being for the 
time pulled back for decades. Let me think of Renu and 
Rajeswara and of so many others and so much else, so 
that | can fortify to myself as an unrepentant Communist: 
“It must be worse before it is better.” a 
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sumit: For a Subcontinental Confederation 
(Continued from page 5) f 


"At the same time this whole exercise should not be evolved 
on a static framework by accepting the permanency of the 
present-day truncated India which the British gifted us 
following the country’s tragic: partition in 1947. Even today 
secular Bangladeshi intellectuals, who were part of -the 
Pakistani society upto 1971, lament their. alienation from the 
composite culture that distinguishes India from the rest of the 
world.This feeling is not that apparent among Pakistani 
intellectuals; yet its magnetic attraction—manifest in a recent 
Bengali poem of Taslima Nasreen (where she projects her 
desire to get back her, due share of the subcontinent’s rich 
heritage)—cannot but cast its spell on them as well. There is 
no gainsaying that India too has lost a lot on similar lines from 
the vivisection ofits original territory and this finds expression 
in varied forms here as well. In. this backdrop it isnecessary to 
‘ work out a subcontinental perspective so essential to overcome 
the pernicious legacy of partition born out of the ‘two-nation 
theory’. 

This parepaciive must be based on a confederal set-up 
covering India, Pakistan, Bangladesh with full autonomy to all 
the consitutent units (that is, the various regions and provinces 
that make up this vast land-mass) which will enjoy genuine 


decentralisation of power. One can well argue whether this is l 


at all possible when the experiment of the USSR has ended in 
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a failure. The fact remains, however, that the USSR was 
devoid of minimum democratic functioning and the rule of law- 
as a result of which unalloyed brutality became the order of 
the day even after Stalin's death albeit with lesser intensity - 
than while the autocrat generalissimo was alive. Yet the 
attraction of the USSR remains quite strong even to this day 
among large segments of the populace and not only in Russia. 
Moreover, it is realpolitic which is expected to gradually pave 
the way for economic integration of the constituent republics 
and the prospects of such a developemt are reasonably bright 
in the sonibre setting of economic catastrophe haunting the 
erstwhile Soviet land. 
t 
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HENCE the idea of a subcontinental confederation, howsoever 
utopian it may sound today, is not in the least beyond the 
capacity of human ingenuity to materialise. There are inbuilt 
inhibitions in the Pakistani polity to welcome the move as it 
would strike at the very root of its separate entity. The idea 
would thus provoke Islamabad to label it as yet another grand’ 
Indian design to satisfy the latter's hegemonic ambitions. But > 
actually large sections of the Indian elite obsessed with 
Pakistan and cherishing the desire to bring about Hindu 
resurgence on the lines of the Sangh Parivar cannot possibly 
be enthused at this proposal. Nor would the Western ‘well- 

wishers” of India and Pakistan—primarily the US 
establishment—effusively acclaim such ar idea as it runs 
counter to their strategy which aims at dominating separate 
units than a` composite whole (and cannot be reconciled with 
the Pentagon's policy of assigning a special role for Pakistan 
in the regional configuration). However, transition of ali the 
democracies (both old and new) in our neighbourhood to a 
higher stage of development through’ collective endeavour 
cannot ignore the imperatives inherent in the concept of the 
subcontinental confederation as outlined above. It will be the 
first effective step to obliterate the bogey of Indian expansionism 
as India in its present form would, in the event of such an 
atrangement, cease to exist (as would Pakistan and Bangladesh 


as well) and the constant simmering discontents in areas like hma 


+ 


Kashmir, Sind and the-Chittagong Hill Tracts would come to / 


an inevitable end. At the same time no part of the proposed 
confederation or the people residing therein would be allowed 
to be used in the strategic interests of an overseas power, 
thareby reinforcing the independence and self-reliance of the 
structure thus envisaged. ' 

` But for that to happen all the three countries have to 
display tolerance and accomimodative spirit, overcome past 
prejudices and discard the outmoded dogmas that have 
conditioned for so long their separate existence. It is they 
alone who would stand to lose if they reject the idea outright 
as impractical and incapable of being: translated into reality. 
The signals of rethinking within Pakistan of Islamabad's role in 
the regional setting in the light of the latest developments and 


rr 


the mounting assertion of secular urges as mirrored in the , 


. recent poem of Taslima Nasreen provide, however, a ray of 


optimism on’ the capacity of cur peoples to move out of the 
straitjacket of set notions and shortsighted attitudes springing 
from stereotyped mindsets and a schematic understanding of 
the world around us. E 
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- POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: 
On the Freedom Road 


his week is witness to humankind reaching a new milestone on the 

Freedom road. As the people of South- Africa—the common 
humanity. of Blacks and Whites—voted together for a democratic 
government, it marked the end of the apartheid system which had tried to 
perpetuate an order in which the Black majority would have had to remain 
in human subjugation to the minority White Raj. To mark this historic 
occasion came the memorable message from the leader of this freedom 
struggle, Nelson Mandela, to his countrymen: “You hoid the future in your 
hands and now is the time to rise to the challenge.” 

South Africa's birthpangs to freedom has not been without turbulence. 
The racist lunatic frings of the minority White community has been 
indulging in terror violence to sabotage the general election. Undeterred 
by this turbulence let loose by the desperation of the racists among the 
White settlers, the African people under the leadership of Nelson Mandela 
are today getting ready to build the new order of tranquillity, justice and 
brotherhood. “We will not let a handful of killers steal our democracy,” has 
been the confident stand of Mandela. 

Forty-seven years ago, another country, our very own, made its tryst 
with destiny when it heralded its blood-soakéd freedom from colonial yoke. 
That was the first historic breach in the all-powerful colonial order of the 
day. And today, forty-seven years later, the dismantling of the apartheid 
marks the formal triumph of decolonialism on the vast continent of Africa. 
We in India have reasons to share in the jubilation of this momentum 
happening as it was against. this apartheid in South Africa that Gandhi first 
experimented with his distinct technique of non-violent mass action that 
later became the main weapon in our freedom struggle. There has, 
therefore, been an organic link between our two countries in setting a new 
tradition for liberation struggle. This link has been kept up ih the last five 
decades as free India took the lead in calling upon the world community to 
boycott and ostracise South Africa because of the apartheid‘regime. 

The world will watch with bated breath how the people: of South Africa 
under the wise and intrepid leadership-of Mandela will be taking the first 
step towards consolidation of this freedom in the midst of the insensate 
violence launched by the upholders of the old order, cast away by History. 
For Nelson Mandela and his people, therefore, the victory in yestefday’s . 
battle shall lead them on to new heights of success in- facing the 
formidable challenges of today and tomorrow. The eight hundred million 
strong Indian people salute him and his people on this sacred hour of 
glorious triumph. 


April 27 l , N.C. 











Post-Budget Scenario 


K.N. RAJ . t 


he budget of the`Central Government presented in the 
Lok Sabha towards the end of February has evoked all 

manner of reactions both at the time of its presentation 
and in the subsequent weeks. However, nothing has come 
into sharper focus over this period than the general anxiety 
and fear about the rising trend of prices. 

Despite the confidence expressed by Dr Manmohan Singh 
that this trend will be arrested, the nervousness on the price 
front continues. It is this, therefore, that is the most striking 
feature of the post-Budget scenario, and it is on that that | 
shall focus attention here. We should also consider what else 
. should be of concern to us—in the short- as well as the long- 
term. 

Let us first take note of some features of our economy 
today which clearly do not support or even warrant inflationary 
expectations. First, and perhaps foremost, the massive stocks 
of foodgrain the government has in its warehouses. Never in 
the last four decades have these stocks been higher. So, if 
there is any evidence of sustained rise in foodgrain prices 
which can affect the large majority of the peopfe in this 
country, We are free to draw down these stocks and arrest 
such price rise. 

Second, we have been able to build up foreign exchange 
reserves from the fow level of less than four billion dollars 
(which was inadequate to pay for more than about two 
months’ imports at that time) to nearly $ 10 billion by the end 
of March 1993. By the end of December 1993, the country's 
foreign exchange reserves were as high as $ 14 billion; they 
were enough to pay for nearly a whole year’s imports.at the 
current rate of import. 

What is still more significant is that merchandise exports 
have been rising at the rate of 20 per cent per annum in 1993- 
94. This was a marked increase in the rate of growth of 
exports compared to 1992-93, when it was less than four per 
cent. 

All these are clearly very favourable developments in our 
favour and help us to face the future with confidence. And yet, 
at the same time, there is something that should make us 
cautious in any assessment of the current economic trends in 
the country. This is on account of the trends in prices. The 
general index of wholesale prices has risen by 9.5 per cent in 
the course of the financial year, April 1993 to March 1994. 
This is, of course, lower than in 1990-91 and 1991-92 when 
the general index of wholesale prices rose by 12 and 13.25 
per cent,.respectively. Nevertheless, the wholesale prices 
have not only failed to slow down the rate of increase—as the 
Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, had forecast when 
presenting the Budget for the current year—but they have 
actually been rising over the last two months. The rate of 
increase was earlier brought down from a peak level of 17 per 
cent per annum in August 1971 to about seven per cent per 
annum by the end of March 1993. But it has since then risen 
to over 10 per cent per annum. Whether the rate of price rise 
will increase any further remains to be seen, but the situation 
as it is gives cause for alarm. 

It is essential to recall here that the index of wholesale 
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prices has risen from about 192 in April 1991 to over 254 by 
early March this year, an increase of over 32 per cent. The 
rupee was devalued towards the middle of 1991; and, since it 
was thereafter allowed to float freely, the value of the rupee in 
terms of the US dollar has further fallen by 25 per cent. This 
is, at least in large part, a reflection of the rise in Comesig 
prices. 

The significant decline in the value of the Indian rupee vis- 
a-vis the US dollar has no doubt contributed a great deal to 
the perceptible growth in the country’s export earnings, 
particularly over the last two years. But we should not forget 
that decline in the dollar value of the Indian rupee implies also 
a deterioration in the country’s terms of trade. In other words, 
for the commodities and services the country exports, the 
imports that can be purchased abroad with the foreign 
exchange so eamed will be lower than before. The additional 
imports that can be purchased with higher export eamings- 
may, therefore. be more than offset by the smaller value o 
the imports purchasable at the earlier level of export earings” 
So, how much better off the country is as a result of higher 
exports is somewhat problematic. 

What makes the outcome stil] more uncertain is when the 
Budget itself leaves open a substantial deficit. During the 
Sixth Five Year Plan, from 1985-86 to 1989-90, the Central 
Government maintained on the average a fiscal deficit 
equivalent to 8.25 per cent of the gross domestic product. 
This was basically the cause of most of the problems, and 
symptoms of crises, that emerged towards the end of the 
1980s. Though it rose slightly in 1990-91 to about 8.5 per cent 
of the GDP, the fiscal deficit was reduced thereafter to just 
below six per cent of the GDP in 1991-92 and 5.25 per cent of 
the the GDP in 1992-93. Not surprisingly, this was the period 
in which the rate of increase of wholesale prices in the country 
was also brought down from the peak level of 17 per cent per 
annum in August 1991 to just over seven per cent per annum 
in March 1993. 

But the situation was turned around almost immediately 
thereafter. For wholesale prices rose again from July 1993 
and, by November that year, the rate of increase was wef 
over 8.5 per cent per annum; by early 1994, the rate of 
increase rose still higher to over 9.25 per cent per annum. The 
reason is not far to seek, for the fiscal deficit of the 
government had meanwhile widened from 5.25 per cent of the 
GDP in 1992-93 to over 7.25 per cent in 1993-94. 

Since then the rate of increase of wholesale prices has 
risen still higher over the last few months to over 10 per cent 
per annum. The rate of increase has in fact risen to over 10.5 
per cent in the week ended April 2, 1994, compared to 10.2 
per cent in the previous week. So we are back in time to 
approximately the same position as in August 1993. 
> Itis essential in this context to note a no fess serious 
development in the Indian economy that can adversely affect 
its growth prospects from now on unless corrective steps are 
taken. What | have in mind here is the slight but certainly very- 
perceptible decline that has already taken place in the rates of 
domestic investment and saving in the economy. 

Gross domestic capital formation had been raised earlier 
systematically from about 10 per cent of the GDP four 

(Continued on page 35} 
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GATT: Anatomy of Surrender 
S.P. SHUKLA 


But the shrewder ones in this business know the 
limits of such transactions. The supporters of the 
Marrakesh Agreements are fast realising that the story of 
wonderful export opportunities opening up for our textiles, 
agriculture and services is already wearing thin. The 


g elling dreams is part of the business of politics. 


unfavourable tilt built into these agreements is becoming. 


more visible. -The fine print is surfacing. And to make the 
USA and EU are adding new caveats and raising new 
issues and conditionalities. - 

in textiles, the stark reality that the niggardly and slow 
process of liberalisation of access to the markets of the 
USA and EU will offer us nothing substantial unti! AD 
2005, is being faced. Worse, both the USA and EU have 


raised the question of counter-access for their textile - 
‘products in our markets. On top of all this, the issue of 


^the so-called link between the labour standards and 
trade has already been brought on the agenda of 
discussions of the Preparatory Committee of the new 
World Trade Organisation, leaving open the possibility 
for the industrialised countries to revive the same old 
argument of “unfair? competition by the low-wage 
countries which was used in the first place to impose 
unfair restrictions on textile exports from the developing 
countries. 

In agriculture, even with the reduction of subsidisation 
visualised in the agreement, the support levels which will 
still remain in force in AD 2001 in the USA and EU will be 
massive and may be several times more than the 
maximum domestic support levels permissible to the 
developing countries. On the other hand, the acquisition 
and propagation of new technologies in agriculture will 
become more expensive and difficult for us as a result of 
the new agreement on the intellectual property rights. 

In regard to services, the structure of the agreement 
bhas effectively ‘blocked the possibilities of exports of 
labour and labour-intensive services by keeping 
employment-seeking in other countries out of the scupe 
of the agreement and by leaving the immigration regimes 
in industrialised countries out of the reach of the 
negotiations. : 

Confronted with this reality, the protagonists cf the 
Marrakesh Agreements are finding it hard to sell the 
dreams of export bonanza. When dreams don’t sell, 
resorting to the appeal of a theological construct may 
help, they seem to think. Hence the high profile that is 
being given to the theme of a rule-based, multilateral 
system guaranteeing equitable and just treatment for the 
weaker members of the system. Simultaneously the 
other argument—the argument of the last resort for the 

gi status-quoists—is being pressed: “There ts No 
A 


The author is a former Commerce Secretary and 
also Finance Secretary, Government of India, and 
had participated in the early stages of the Uruguay 
Round of negotiations. 7 






Alternative.” 

It is necessary to lay bare the reality of the structure 
and operation of the multilateral system to test the 
veracity of the claim made by the protagonists. The 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has been the 
multilateral system in trade since 1948. It originated not 
because of the efforts of the newly emerging countries 
facing the challenge of development or on account of the 
concern for their development in the international 
community. [ts origin lay in the bilateral negotiations 
between the UK and USA in the early forties. It was 
essentially shaped by their vision of the post-Second- 
World-War order best suited to their mutual interests. 

During the last fortysix years of its operation, its basic 
principies and rules were ignored, abridged or abandoned 
when their operation was perceived to be inconsistent or 
inimical to the interests of the two big powers, the USA 
and EU. The emergence of (a) the discriminatory and 
restrictive regime in textile trade; (b) the chaos in the 
agricultural trade on account of the waivers, the exceptions 


‘in the protocols of accession and finally unbridled 


competitive subsidisation of exports; and (c) the plethora 
of the grey area measures which made nonsense of the 
trading rules and principles of the GATT—-these three 
instances are more than adequate to expose the ugly 
reality masquerading as a non-discriminatory system 
based on the rules of competitive economics. 

Nevertheless, this system had two relieving or damage- 
limiting features:- First, it operated largely as a border 
paradigm, leaving the management of the economies of 
the member-countries to their autonomous decision- 
making. Second, unlike the IMF and World Bank, its 
decision-making was, at least in theory, democratic, 
each member-country having one vote, with no weightage 
in favour of the more powerful members. What is more, 
it ensured the integrity and inalienability of the basic right 
of every member, rich or poor, to non-discriminatory 
access for its export goods to the markets of all other 
members. This was done by laying down that the Article 
which ensured this right’ cannot be amended except with 
the unanimous approval of all the members. In other 
words, an implicit veto was provided to every member 
enabling it to scuttle any move from any quarter which 
would restrict or abrogate its basic right or would make 
the continued enjoyment of the right conditional on its 
accepting additional or extraneous obligations. 

The major upshot of the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations has been to extinguish both these 
relieving features of the GATT. The border paradigm has 
been replaced by an intrusive system which will have 
scant respect for autonomous management of the 
economies by the member-countries. Indeed, the objective 
of the system will be to clear the way for unimpeded 
operations of Transnational Corporations within the 
sovereign economic space of the Third World countries. 
To secure this, the system seeks to minimise the role of 
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the state in the economic sphere. 
‘The launching of the Uruguay Round was surrounded 
by a bitter controversy as the Third World countries 


under the leadership of India and Brazil, stoutly resisted ` 


the change of paradigm sought by industrialised countries. 
They succeeded initially and the new theme of services 
was kept outside the juridical framework of the GATT 
and the substantive issues of the intellectual property 
protection and investment regimes were kept at bay. But 
_the pressuring and armstwisting by ‘the’ industrialised 

countries, particularly the USA, ultimately led to surrender 
_ by India and Brazil on the question of incorporating the 

substantive issues of intellectual property protection in 
the GATT .negotiations, thus paving the way for the 
paradigm change. 

The World Trade Organisation Agreement makes the 
agreements on intellectual property protection, investment 
and services integral parts of the system of which the 
GATT, as we have known, will be only one element. 
Thus onerous additional and extraneous obligations have 
been imposed on the Third World countries in the 
spheres of their autonomous management and their 
basic right under the GATT of non-discriminatory access 
for their export goods into other countries’ markets has 
been made conditional on their having accepted these 
new obligations. By agreeing to this arrangement, India 
and the other Third World countries have meekly 
participated in the wilful destruction of their basic right by 
the powertul clique of the industrialised countries. 

What is worse, the modalities prescribed in the World 
Trade Organisation Agreement for adding on other 
extraneous obligations are such that by a two-thirds 
majority any new subject or obligation could be added on 

and its acceptance will be obligatory on other members, 
if they wish to continue to be its members. Or else, the 
recalcitrant members could be shown the door by a 
decision of three-fourths majority. Contrast this with the 
implicit veto enjoyed by every member of the GATT in 
regard to adverse amendment or abrogation of its basic 
rights. And the demise of the democratic principles 
guaranteeing equity to weaker members will be crystal 


Regrets 


In Ravi M.. Bakaya's article, “Lenin—The Last Phase”, 
there were a few errors. These are: : 

— On page 18, Lenin's Birth Anniversary falls ‘on April 22 
and not on April 21 as printed. 

— On page 19, column 1, the first sentence of the first 
para, immediately after the quotation, should read: “In 
April 1917 Lenin was just one of the nine members of 
the Central Committee of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks).” 

— pan page 20, column 1, para 4, line 4, should read: 

. the ae had not yet been formed. TENE 
“ however,.. 

— On page 22, column 2, after the second: giatan 
ending with "... The Communist international’, add the 
following words within brackets: “(emphasis in the 
original)” 

The errors are regretted. 
f —Editor 





clear. And yet, the ‘protagonists. of the Marrakesh 
Agreements have the gumption to describe the new 
system as the rule-based system guaranteeing equitable 
and just treatment to its weaker members. Only a° 
theological belief in the imaginary constructs can give 
them the brazen courage to fly in the face of the ugly 


reality which the Marrakesh meeting has accomplished. 


For the starry-eyed multilateralists more of the ugly 
reality is pushing itself right under their nose. Even 
before the new agreements were approved and the final 
act signed, the USA and EU made no bones of their 
intention to introduce more new issues in the new 
system—issues intended to provide a fig-leaf to cover 
their neo-protectionism and to further intrude into 
autonomous decision-making of the Third World countries. 
In December 1993 itself, the Third World countries were 
armstwisted to bring the trade-environment fink on the 
agenda of the Preparatory Committee to be set up to 
bring into being the new World Trade Organisation. But 
that only whetted the appetite of the strong ones. The 
result was the insistence on bringing in the trade and 
labour-standard link on the agenda of discussions of the 
Preparatory Committee. And they succeeded in it because, 
the Chairman’s summing up at the Marrakesh ‘meeting’ 
contained three unmistakable elements: first, it was 
emphasised that several Ministers stressed. the 
importance of this issue; second, it was agreed to bring it 
up for discussion in the Preparatory Committee; and last, 
all Ministers took note of this decision, thus providing the 
backing of consensus for this first move. 

- More such issues are in the pipeline, human rights 
being one of them! With the pussillanimity. of the Third 


' World, the industrialised world will have little to worry 


about even securing consensus for each of their future 
moves directly impinging on the sovereignty of the poor 
countries and providing unending excuses to the rich to 
clothe their naked protectionist moves. 

Even before the new system was heraided into being 
at Marrakesh, the USA had revived its armour of S-301 
family of laws and used it effectively against the 
economic giant like Japan. When Micky Kantor heard the 
muffled mumblings of India and others about “resisting” 
the introduction of.new issues such as trade and labour= 
standard link, he left them in no doubt that multilateral 
system or not, the USA would continue flourishing their 
unilateral armoury and ensuring compliance. And ensure 
compliance he did by bringing the issue on the agenda of 
the Preparatory Committee with the consent of those 
very objectors! — 

What a strange multilateral rule-based system is this! 
it is allowed to exist and operate only insofar as it 
accepts, incorporates and promotes the concerns of the 
mighty ones. It subjects the basic rights of the weaker 
ones to additional obligations imposed forcibly by the 
stronger members! One would need to wear opaque 
theological blinkers or attain complete dissociation from 
reality so as to bring oneself to describe the monster of 
the system that is emerging as a rule-based system! ` 

And if the protagonists of the Marrakesh Agreements’ 
do feel somewhat embarrased to base their defence on 
this argument, they have with them their trump card of 
TiNA—“There Is No Alternative”. Can we really exist 
without the system? Can we afford to go out of the 
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WTO? they ask with an air of contrived incredulity. The 
first answer to this question lies in the counter-questions: 
‚Have we been reduced to such a cipher-like existence in 


~ the comity of nations that we are raising questions such 


as these which sit well only on the lips of tiny Third World 
nations with few technological and material resources, 
with tiny markets of their own and, therefore, dependent 
entirely or largely on trade with richer countries for 
achieving a modicum of prosperity? How have we been 
reduced to this state? And by whom? 

Even much smaller countries like Cuba have shown in 
the international fora much greater courage and fortitude. 
We, on the other hand, have systematically missed 
several opportunities in the past when we could have 
taken a firm: line, indicated a non-negotiable minimum 
and taken.the risk of being isolated. Indeed, in such a 
situation, being prepared to be isolated is the most 
effective way of mobilising support of the fence-sittters 
and thus avoiding isolation in effect! But we chose to 
waver and yield and then complained of lack of support 
and impending isolation. The story has been repeated 
again and again—starting with the concession on the 
substantive issues of intellectual property protection, 
passing through the emergence of the unbalanced 
agreement on services, conceding the cross-retaliatory 
provision in the dispute-settlement agreement, not insisting 
on the USA's agreement to remove S-301 from ‘their 
status book and, finally, mutely signing on the Final Act, 
without even making an effort to exercise one’s right 
under the GATT to loosen the trap of the WTO by 
shifting the agreements on intellectual property “and 
services from para 2 of Article |! of the WTO Agreement 
to para 3 thereof, thus taking the sting out of them by 
making them optional, plurilateral agreements. The 
history of this period of negotiations is characterised by 
the absence of any bottom lire to hold. 

Before the launching of the Uruguay Round, we had 
some or even more acute pressutes to withstand. But 
we had decided on the bottom line—the non-negotiable 
minimum and we stood firm on that. The result was that 
we were able to mobilise not only support from some 
developing countries but also some neutrality from EU. 

d we could succeed in keeping the services negotiations 
outside the juridical framework of the GATT, hold the 
intellectual property and investment issues within narrow 
limits and hold the cross-retaliation. at bay. But soon we 
developed carefully concealed contempt for the coalition 
of the developing countries. We started making snide 
remarks about the Indian “ambition” to leadefship of the 
Third World. And we hitched our wagon securely to the 
juggernaut of G-7. lf there is today the feeling of TINA in 
some quarters, it is because no alternative was conceived 
and built up systematically. 

But that is past. For the future, . the question that 
should be posed is not whether we should walk out of 
the WTO. But what we should do in order to remove/ 
„dilute the most undesirable features of this-agreement. 

~ And how to go about it. The first thing to realise is the 
‘ugliness of the reality that is facing us. It is necessary to 
avoid the softest option of justifying everything that has 
happened because it has happened. Secondly, while the 

- government of the day may have signed the Final Act at 
Marrakesh, it does not still bind the sovefeign Parliament 


of this country to automatically toe the line of the 
government-of-the-day. In the past, the USA executive 
has signed many international agreements on their terms 
and then, at the ultimate stage, improved the agreements 
further to their advantage in the name of the US 
Congress, insisting upon such improvements. The Indian 
Parliament can decide not to amend the Patents Act of 
1970, for example. If that happens, a ringing signal will 
go across the whole world that there is non-negotiable 
position here, that there is a problem for India. And then 
the WTO, its various bodies and its Ministerial conferences 
will be required to think and act. 

The Indian market is important to the world community, 
particularly the industrialised countries which are passing 
through a longish phase of intractable recession and 
sticky and growing unemployment. That is our card and 
if we don’t throw it away in the name of “immense good” 
it may do to us a /a the prescriptions of the ivory-tower 
neo-classical economists of the non-resident variety, we 
may still be able to use it to our advantage. And it is 
unlikely that the industrialised world, riven with inter se 
dissension and clashes of interest will all be pitted 
against us, if they know we mean business. 

In such a situation various possibilities may emerge. 
They range from selective amendments in the agreements 
diluting or eliminating the rigour in the sectors hurting 
most, to limited waivers granted to us in certain respects, 
to ultimate challenge to the entire membership of the 
WTO to muster courage and voting support to push us 
out of it. 

One thing is clear: the question being posed by the 
TINA brigade is disingenuous. One is tempted to suspect 
that they indeed do not wish to see any alternative. 

While at the multilateral level various possibilities may 
open up as a result of the firming up of our stand, there 
is equally an opportunity that we must grasp at. the 
regional level. The Bangkok Agreement today is an 
insipid preferential trading arrangement between India, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and South Korea. It has never 
really taken off on account of the narrow and petty- 
fogging approach that has characterised the negotiating 
process in that forum. There are indications that the 
People’s Republic of China is interested in joining the 
agreement. We should welcome her to it. We should 
also take bold initiatives in expanding the scope of 
regional cooperation under this agreement. 

We should explore the possibility of building up closer 
links with Iran in the west, South Africa in the south and 
some Central Asian republics in the north. 

Any grouping which has the combined strength of the 


Indian and Chinese markets will always be in a position 


to compel attention of and accommodation by the 
Western world. 
In fine, the most unequal treaty that the present 


Government of India has decided to accept may, for 


ought we know, spur such opposition in the people and 
Parliament that it may, in a strange way, be instrumental 
in rekindling the spirit of self-respect and self-reliance in 
this great land of ours, in blazing a new trail of regional 
cooperation and may thus prove to be a decisive turning 
point in the history of the modern Indian state and 
society. (A portion of this article appeared in Indian 
Express, Apri! 25, 1994) 
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Question of Human Dignity in India 
A.K. BISWAS 


n March 27, 1991, Ramji Lal Suman informed the 

Chief Ministers of the country that the use of the 

words like, Harijan and Girijan have been banned 
in official communications. He was the then Union 
Minister of State for Labour and Welfare under the 
government headed by Chandra Shekhar. His letter also 
discloses that the decision was taken in deference to the 
demand of the MPs and social activists who have 
resented and taken exception to the use of these words 
as being derogatory and offensive to the dignity of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It is also made 
clear that the Government of India, after careful 
examination of the issue, has advised the governments 
of all States and Union Territories on August 16, 1990 to 
use the terms ‘Scheduled Castes’ and ‘Scheduled Tribes’ 
in lieu of words like Harijan and Girijan.' 

Why do some MPs and social workers deem these 
two words objectionable to the dignity of the SCs and 
STs? Notwithstanding a ban in the name of human 
dignity, indiscriminate use of these two words, particulrly 
Harijan, continues unabated. The press is most recalcitrant 
in this respect, though they have some of the best 
records of fight for human dignity. In obedience, however, 
to the order, the electronic media avoids them in their 
broadcasts/bulletins/programmes. If these words occur 
in any feature film of the pre-ban period, care is taken to 
erase them before putting the programme through. 

But what is so objectionable about the fact that the 
government headed by Chandra Shekhar, whose 
reputation as a Gandhian is second to none, slapped the 
ban on the use of the word which is regarded to be 
coined by Gandhiji? The Mahatma used the word Harijan 
to signify the untouchables and Girjan, the tribals of 
India forming together about 25 per cent of India’s 
population. They today are as large as the total 


population of the USA. These two are actually the | 


touchstones or indigenous elements of this great land. 

In the common man’s parlance and understanding the 
word Harijan means a child of god. The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary (Reprinted in 1985) gives its meaning as 
“Indian untouchable, person dedicated to Vishnu”. 
According to the Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary 
(New Edition reprinted in 1985), the word Harijan means 
“one of the caste of untouchables, the name proposed 
by Gandhi”. The other word, Girijan, of course, does not 
yet find entry in any of these dictionaries. It is less in use 


all Indian languages to signify the avarna or the 
untouchable and tribals of India. People believe that 
Gandhiji “borrowed this word from the poetry of the 
‘Bhakti’ period of medieval times, where it was used as 
euphemism for the word “Untouchable’.2? The Bhakti 
poets in their songs often turned to a legend in the 
ancient tables about god—the Vishnu Puran—which 
says that “Hari (one of the names given to the Hindu 
deity) looked after the untouchables and had the habit of 
living amongst them”.? Narsi Mehta, a Gujarati bhakti 
poet of the eighteenth century is supposed to be the 
earliest to use the word Harijan for a character who was 
the son of a devadasi. 

If the word is so pious and its inherent intention as 
also meaning so noble, how come, that the Government 
of India should deem it proper to slap a ban on its use nM 
the press, electronic media and official communication? 
The Government of India under Chandra Sekhar could, 
therefore, be charged with showing disrespect of the 
deepest dye to the Father of Indian Nation. Is it 
imaginable even? A total disapproval would greet such a 
decision. Nevertheless, the ban escaped the notice of 
the keen-eyed and vigilant press, media, and 
intelligentsia? This did not create a public outcry. it went 
off as a non-issue without the knowledge of hundreds 
and. thousands of ardent Gandhians who might feel 
outraged at this blatant show of disrespect to the 
Mahatma. They have not even noted it. Nor did they 
perhaps know it. 

In her research work, Scheduled Castes In India. 
(edited in Russian language first in 1989 from Moscow), 
a Russian scholar, E.S. Yurlova, says: 

The fact of the matter. was that in a number of places in 
India, including Maharashtra, there existed the traditional 
institution of Devadasi (maidservants of God)—who were 
dancers and servants in Hindu temples, who simultaneously 
were temple prostitutes. According to tradition they were 
supplied by certain untouchable castes and were looked 
upon as the property of the priests of the temple. The 
children of the Devadasis were called “children of God”.4 

The origin of the devadasi system in the Hindu 
temples .will help appreciate the connotation and 
demeaning significance of the term Harijan warranting 
the ban by the Government of India in official 
communication and documents/papers any longer. | 
some parts of the country, “more particularly in the 
Presidency of Madras and in Orissa, a custom obtains 


than the former even in the media. 
It was Gandhiji who popularised these two words 
through the length and breadth of the country and it 


among the Hindus whereby the parents, to persuade . 
some favour from the gods, may vow their next born ~ 
child, if it be-girl, to the god”.® Tracing the origin of this .- 
system, the Abbé, J.A. Dubois, a French teraveller who 


continues to be so till date ever since in English, besides 
spent thirtyone years in South India (1792-1823) wrote in 
his famous work, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
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The courtesans or dancing girls attached to each temple 
take their place in the second rank (in temple administration): 
they are called devaciasis (Servants or slaves of the gods), 
but the public call them by more vulgar name of prostitutes. 
And in fact, they are bound by their profession to grant their 
favours, jf such they be, to anybody demanding them in 
return of ready money. It appears that at first they were 
reserved exclusively for the enjoyment of the Brahmins. 
And these lewd women, who make public traffic of their 
charms, are consecrated in a special manner to worship 
the divinities of india.® 
But long before the French Abbé recorded the above 
account, the temples had developed devadasi as an 
integral equipment in the temple management. The 
Cultural Heritage of ladia (Vol. 11), a work of immense 
popularity published by The Ramakrishna Mission, 
Calcutta, writes: 
During this period [nineth and tenth centuries} dancing girls 
known as devadasis were engaged for the temple services. 
Four hundred of them were attached to the great temple of 
Tanjore during the reign of the Chola Rajaraja |. ` 
Bhatiabhavadeva, minister of King Harivarman of East 
Bengali, gave a hundred dancing girls for the service of 
Ananta Vasudeva. About as many were engaged in the 
Siva temple, in the Rajshahi District, East Bengal, during © 
the reign of Vijyasena.... These girls are generally described 
as living an immoral fife. 
That these women led amoral and promiscuous life 


was neither an exaggeration nor in doubt. They used the 


temple precincts for their profession. Katherine Mayo 
Says: 

..She [devadasi] serves a dancer and singer before the 
shrine in: the daily temple worship: and in the houses 
‘around the temple she is held always ready, at a price, for 
the use of men pilgrims during their devotional sojourns in 
the temple precincts. She now goes beautifully attired, often 
loaded with ‘the jewels of the gods, leads an active fife until 
her charms fade. Then, stamped with the mark of the god 
under whose aegis she lived, she is turned out upon the 
public with a small allowance and with the acknowledged 
tight to a beggar's livelihood. Her parents, who may be 
well-to-do persons and caste, have lost no face at all by the 
manner of their disposal of her. Their proceeding, it is held: 
was entirely reputable.® 
This sort of state of affairs might have. compelled 

Gandhiji to declare that many temples in India were 
nothing but brothels.® During a debate in the Madras 
Legislature in 1923, Rao Bahadur Th Rangachariar told 
the House: 

.. as these girls cannot find wediock, the mothers arrange 
with a certain class of Zamindars—big landlords—that they 
-should be taken into alliance with the Zamindar."° 
So it was a necessity of the landlords, the ‘feudal 

class, as also of the priests. The mighty and holy 
vultures needed flesh inside the temple for sumptuous 
and lustful feast. Historians like A.L. Basham, want us to 


’ believe that kings and warriors used to carry their harem 


, full of prostitutes/concubines even to the battlefields in 


tow!” 

The fatherhood of the sons and daughters, begotten 
by these pleasure-seekers in the temples was never 
owned by them. Since these women were considered to 
have been married to the temple gods, the children born 


` illegitimacy of his birth. 


by promiscuity were called “children of god”—Harijan, a 
name which has been inflicted on the untouchables and 
avarnas of India. That explains why, according to 
Yurlova, Dr Ambedkar opposed the name. In 1938 the 
Members of the 
Legislative Assembly of Bombay Province, belonging to the 
indian National Congress party, proposed that this new 
nomenciature be juridically recegnised and accepted. 
However, Dr B.R. Ambedkar objected to this term “Harian” 
to signify the untouchables. In his opinion the word 
“Harijan” was associated in the minds of many with the 
untouchables and, therefore, lowered the human dignity..." 
Nobody can or should be proud to be called a Harijan 


as it hurts human dignity. It is an offence to humanity. 


Implicit in the term is that a Harijan has been fathered by 
a person who does not own the child's paternity. It is 
also implicit therein that mothers of such offsprings are 
of loose morals and of easy virtue. This directly insults 
and humiliates the dignity of the women belanging to the 
Scheduled Castes. Truly speaking, this is the real 
meaning and connotation of the word Harijan. t means a 
bastard. Harijan means an illegitimate child. The sanctity 
and sacredness of the paternity makes every child proud 
of his father and mother. In Harijan that sense will be 
missing. The exact meaning invests a man with shock, 
and horror in India. Could anything, in view of the 
inherent connotation, be more shameful, offensive and 
derogatory than to be called a Harijan even though the 
untouchables were/are born of legitimate parents? No 
canons of human dignity can justify such an aggression 


-on their self-esteem by calling them Harijans. It slights 


the child as also its parents. 

There is a great saying: No nation can be proud at the 
loss of her independence, and no woman at the cost of 
her chastity. Similarly, no child can be proud of the 
India has taught: Mother and 
motherland are superior to the heaven. It has further 
taught: Father is above all gods. A Harijan cannot be 
proud as his mother is not legally married to a person 
who is responsible for fathering him. So the term itself is 
an insinuation against the Scheduled Caste, if he is 
called Harijan. This saps his psychology as it is a savage 
attack on his personality. It is bound to stunt the growth 
of the man by smearing the character of his mother as 
well as father. India’s 14-15 per cent of population who 
are described as-Harijans have long been denounced 
and dehumanised as illegitimate, without any rhyme or 
reason. No greater attack on human dignity could be 
imagined involving such a vast population. This justified 
the government ban following prolonged agitation. 

The print media has been most unfriendly and 
describes the Scheduled Castes as Harijan. The Press 
Council of India have occasionally drawn the attention of 
the pressmen to the desirability of avoiding the use ot 
the term. Nevertheless, they defiantly persist to use the 
word Harijan and thus inflict insult to injury. No Scheduled 
Caste will use it. If anyone does, it is becasue he has 
been told and taught to do so. He, under incessant 
publicity and propaganda that Gandhiji has given them 
the name out of love and appreciation of his great 
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contribution to the society, is misled to use the name and 
believe that he is one. 

Strangely enough, one school of thought believes that 
it is the right of some SCs to be called Harijan! They 
asserted that “the right of those SCs who favoured being 
called Harijans should be respected.” It is like imagining 
that the slave is enjoying his slavery. It is outrageous. 
Tell any SC the inherent meaning, they will shun it with 
the disdain it merits. The advocates who claim the right 
of the ex-untouchables to be protected and/or respected 
for being addressed as Harijan, want to continue the 
denigration of the dignity of the low and the lost with their 
consent. We must not forget: It may be in a man’s 
brutish obsession and pervert interest to rape a woman, 
how is in her interest to be raped and to suffer 
indignities? By implication, they want us to believe that 
some women desire to be raped and their right (!) has to 
be protected. Their presumption with respect to the SCs’ 
or STs’ own wisdom/judgement about morality or 
immorality, good or bad, right or wrong is so low and 
poor! 

lf the use of the word Harijan continues unabated, 
time may not be far off when the victims of the media 
publicity will demand with shrill and strident voice: “Stop 
outraging us. Don’t dehumanise any longer. The dignity 
of our humblest man or woman is not worth the prestige 
of the greatest of Indians.” In other words, the well- 
wishers of the SCs and STs are well advised to serve 
and promote their casue by deliberately eschewing the 
use of the banned words in their (former’s) writings and 
speeches. Respect for self-esteem of others will demand 
on every Indian to inculcate this carefully as a basic 
practice. Their persistence with the word will more offend 
the SCs than please. The Government of India’s ban is a 
step in the right direction indeed. 

Thè word Harijan appears more degrading, and 
dehumanising than untouchable. Untouchability is the 
malignancy prevailing in the Hindu religious and social 
order. It is more suffocating, and gruesome than the 
Gestapo gas chamber. His religion has made him 
intolerant and uncompromising towards even the followers 
of the same faith, forcing them to survive till the twentieth 
century beyond their socio-cultural milieu. Apartheid is 
no match for the Hindu caste system that has: developed 
untouchability. It will be a slap on the Hindus whom the 
civilised, world would consider a slur. This will, thereforé, 
hurt: and rightly smear the angelical image and‘pretention 
of the upper strata or the high caste Hindus who cannot 
touch the avarnas. They wili appear socially and culturally 
obnoxious and abomination.“And this image will hang like 
an albatross cross round their necks. It will be a standing 
shame for them more abroad than at home. They are 
wortied about their image more on foreign land. If the 
former untouchable is called Harijan, the Hindu is free 
from the blame as well as shame. In this, the blame is 
passed from the Hindu’s religion on to the mother of the 
Harijan. The conscience, if any, of the high caste Hindu 
is free from mortification. 

Needless to say, when their father died, the upper 


caste folk burnt their mothers alive on the funeral pyre: 
of the dead. She was mellifluously called a sati. This wa: 
done by invoking the authority of sacred books. The! 
feasted on the flesh of virgins inside the temples. She i: 
described as a devadasi. For this, Hindus invoked the 
blessings and favours of God. Thus they, by and large 
succeeded in suppressing the dark contours of their ev 
designs. To enslave and decimate the untouchables anı 
deny the right of natural development inherent in humal 
beings, they were described by Hindus as Harijans. Th 
name of their God Vishnu has not been spared in this. | 
the West, they give a bad name to the dog befor 
shooting him dead. In India, we have practised 
different pattern: to damage and finish off the underdogs 
a sonorous name has been applied, invoking the nam 
of sacred authorities or of gods so that the executioner 
wear a deceptive look—merciful and kind. 

Women, in common with the untouchables, hav 
suffered the religious perversion since antiquity. As | 
game-plan it was implemented in a superb manner. Bt 
it does not enhance the stature of those who propounde 
and perpetuated these strategies. Human civilisation wi 
consider it as a grave blot, despite ear-shattering hype t 
the contrary. The emerging wind of social transformatio 
is not only welcome, it should be allowed with grace t 
blow in all direction for the greater interest of the natior 
The dead and harmful past needs to be shaken up fr 
the bright future."* 

Hf a large section of the population continues to be i 
a state of degradation and remains submerged, Indi 
can never grow prosperous. If the change is delayed an 
transformation thwarted, it will come in any case albe 
late. But that is likely to be more painful and bitter. l 
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Politics of Secessionism and Violence in {ndia . 


f one looks around and surveys as to what is 
Ja happening all over India, one finds that the most 
-conspicuous and self-perpetuating phenomenon 
-is violence in one form or the other. “Peace” is rather an 
exception. The scope of this paper is limited to the 
discussion of secessionist violence, terrorism and state- 
terrorism on the one hand, and caste-class violence and 
electoral violence on the other hand. Any other type of 
political violence is beyond the purview of this paper. A 
brief perusal of the question of Human Rights is 
interwoven in between. 

So far as the politics of secegsionism along with 
violence, terrorism and state-terrorism attached with it is 
concerned, very surely, it is not a new phenomenon. We 
have seen all this in Tamil Nadu, Nagaland, and other 

arts of North-East india in the 1950s. However, the 
developments in the 1980s and the first three years of 
the 1990s in Punjab, Kashmir and Assam, etc. have 
brought it to the forefront of national politics. As a matter 
of fact, secessionist violence in Kashmir has been 
internationalised. 

Though historical, cultural, linguistic, geo-political and 
economic factors have played an important role in 
generating and sustaining militancy and terrorism, the 
predominant part has been played mostly by the ruling 
party at the Centre and partly also by other political 
parties including the regional ruling parties in different 
States where secessionism has struck deep roots. For 

. example, the people of the Kashmir Valley and the 
North-East feel ‘not only economically deprived but also 
nourish a sense of discrimination in terms of their native 
cultures and local languages. The case of Punjab is a 
little bit different because Punjab is relatively a more 

~,prosperous State. Here, it is the subjective perception of 

‘the Sikhs about the working of the Indian system which 
matters and, therefore, the formulation of K.R. Bombwall 
that “it is not only in economically backward areas but 
also in prosperous areas that secessionist movements 
may gain momentum at a particular point of time” seems 
to be true. (K.R. Bombwall, “Ethno-nationalism”, Seminar, 

. No. 294, February 1984, p. 52) ° 

Even the most prosperous minority in a nation-state 

’ may demand secession. It is a sense of discrimination, 

' partly genuine and partly perceived and imaginary which 


alienated a section of the Sikh youth from the so-called 


mainstream who took up arms for the creation of 
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Khalistan in the 1980s. In the Kashmir Valley once again, 
besides the role of Pakistan (ISI), it is petty-politicking by 
the ruling party at the Centre which has created the 
mass and tragedy that we witness today. 

When the militants indulge in targeted and selective 
or indiscriminate and random killings, generally of the 
innocent people, the state reacts in its own way, with its 
own style, to counter the terror of the militants. The state 
through’ its various agencies, like the police, the 
-paramilitary forces and the armed forces, and sometimes 
by also hiring groups of professional criminals, creates 
its own terror which has now become notorious as state- 
terrorism. The victims of this are also, by and large, the 
innocent people. This ding-dong battle between the 
militants and the state continues with lot of bloodshed 
and upto a point of time when the people legitimise the 
otherwise illegitimate violent acts of the state. During this 
period, everything happens which not only harasses the 


` people but also terrorises them through extortions, 


a 


kidnapping, killings of innocent people by the police in 
fake-encounters and by the militants for their defined or 
-undefined objectives, arrests without warrants and the 
use of third degree methods, etc. That the root cause of 
all this lies in the programmes and policies of the Central 
and State Governments as also in the distribution of 
powers between the Centre and the State is a point 
which | will discuss later on. 

However, closely interwoven with the theme of 
secessionist politics is the question of ethnicity and 
nationality which has become more important in the 

£ontext of the Indian situation after the collapse of the 
socialist system and disintegration of the erstwhile Soviet 
Union. Ethnic upsurge and ethnicity-based nationality 
conflicts have become the determining factors of politics 
in the CIS (Commonwealth of Independent States). In 
India, the Kashmiris, the Sikhs, the Assamese, the 
Mizos, the Nagas, the Tripura tribals are demanding 
secession or/and right to self-determination on the basis 
of their claims of being a separate nationality and a 
distinct ethnic group. This is not to say that they did not 
-articulate these demands earlier. The point | want to 
emphasise here is that they have got a big boost after 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 

Another corollary of this, and in terms of distinct and 
separate identity of the people of some areas, is their 
demand for a separate State within the Union of India; 
for example, the demand for Bodoland (in Assam), for 
Gorkhaland (in West Bengal), for Jharkhand (in Bihar, 
West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh), for Telangana 
(in Andhra Pradesh), for Ladakh and for Jammu (in 
Jammu and Kashmir), for Vidarbha (in Maharashtra) for 
Chattisgarh (in Madhya Pradesh), for Uttarakhand, 
Ruhelkhand and Bundelkhand (in Uttar Pradesh), etc. 
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However, so far as agitations are concerned, it is the 
demand for Jharkhand which is important. 

And before | take up other forms of violence, rocking 
the so-called Hindi heartland and other areas, it is 
relevant here to say a few words about the role of 
Human Rights Organisations regarding the violation of 
civil liberties, democratic and human rights of the people 
in a situation of terrorism and state-terrorism. It is correct 
that these organisations have to function under great 

„stress and strain. The Delhi-based PUDR (People’s 
Union for Democratic Rights) and PUCL (People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties) did an arduous but excellent job by 
investigating the acts of the guilty of the anti-Sikh riots in 
1984 and prepared a Report in which the names of more 
than two dozen people including some top Congress 
leaders figured though it is really an irony of the situation 
that none of them has been punished so far. The PUDR, 
and PUCL were dubbed CIA agents by some Congress 

.MPs in Parliament. In different States of India, there are 
locally based human rights and civil liberties organisations 
which highlight acts of omission and commission of the 
governments concerned. Then there is the Amnesty 
International which keeps a record of violation of Human 
Rights all over the world. The Government of India has 
recently appointed its own National Human Rights 
Commission (NHRC). 

_ Above all, we have the Big Boss, Bill Clinton who feels 
concerned about the human rights violations in Indian 
Punjab and Kashmir but never bothers about what is 
happening in the Pak-ocupied Kashmir and Sindh and 
simply ignores the massive aid given to Kashmiri 
militants by Pakistan’s ISI (Inter-Services Intelligence) in 
formenting insurgency in Indian Kashmir. Moreover, for 
more than a year, he is keeping surprising silence about 
massive massacre of Muslims in Bosnia, and the less we 
talk about the US/UN role in Somalia, the better. In any 
case, the USA’s own record about Human Rights, right 
from its intervention in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in 
1955 till its latest proxy intervention in Somalia and 
through a superimposed war against the people of iraq 
by his predecessor, to say the least, is simply dismal and 
disgusting. And the US Administration has no right to 
preach what it doesn’t practice itself. 

So far as our local HROs are concerned, and in spite 
of the fact that they are doing an excellent job, the 
problem with them is that they do only one part of the job 
and deliberately neglect the other. That is why they are 
condemned by the government, as the front organisations 
of militants/Naxalites, etc. The UN General Assembly 
Resolution on Declaration of Human Rights categorically 
states that the fundamental rights of every human being, 
of which the right to life is the most important, shall be 

. protected. The track-record of our local HROs so far has 
been that they have not cared for the killings of innocent 
people. Killing per se is bad but killing anyone—a militant 
ar an innocent person—without proper procedure and 
trial in a court of law is worse. This simply brutalises and 
dehumanises society and insensitivises the individuals. 
This is exactly what is happening in India, particularly in 


peripheral and border areas. We must condemn both 
terrorism and state-terrorism. 

Coming back to communal violence, and before | take 
stock of the present situation, it is essential to emphasise 
a few points. First of all, the communal rioting is as old 
as the pre-partition days and has claimed hundreds and 
thousands of lives since then. Secondly, communal 
polarisation in India today is much sharper than ever 
before. And thirdly, communal violence is a potential and 
real threat to the unity and integrity of India, particularly 
after December 6, 1992, when the Babri Masjid was 
demolished by Hindu fanatics. The demolition resulted in 
a chain of communal carnage in different States leaving 
a big psychic divide between the two sister communities 
which have been living together for more than a 
thousand years. What happened on that day was not the 
demolition of a structure alone, it actually shook the very 
foundations of the so-called secular and composite 
culture of the country. Not only the Muslims but also 
other minorities felt irisecure. The bombing of Bombay, 
the business capital of India, was in retaliation to this _ 
humiliation heaped upon a helpless minority. The BJP- N 
VHP-RSS combine probably harboured an ambition to” 
rule the country through this act. However, the common 
Hindu masses, particularly the peasantry felt disgusted 
and reacted against this type of fascist political behaviour 
of the so-called Sangh-Parivar. It has become evident 
from the recently held State-elections. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the BJP lost six out of eight Vidhan Sabha 
seats in Ayodhya region itself. However, the damage has 
been done and it will take many years for the bleeding 
wounds to heal. The last point to be made in this context 
is that the so-called Hindi heartland as also Maharashtra 
were the worst affected areas of communal violence 
whereas the peripheral and border States remained 
comparatively free from communal carnage. 


+ 


As to the question of caste-class contradictions in Indian 
society and the consequent violence, it is to be noted ^ô 
here that the caste hierarchy is an age-old phenomenon 
in Indian context because it dates back to Manu’s times. 
However, it is only after the constitutional provision of 
reservations for the SCs and STs since 1950 in 
legislatures and jobs and for some sections of the OBCs 
since 1993 in Central, jobs that caste conflicts have 
assumed new proportions. There was hardly any’ 
opposition to the reservations for the SCs and STs but 
there was vehement opposition to the shabby implemen- 
tation of the Mandal Commission recommendations by 
the V.P. Singh Government, particularly in the North, 
when a large number of teenaged brilliant boys and girls 
immolated themselves, and consequently the V.P. Singh 
Government fell like a house of cards. However, the ~ 
implementations of the same recommendations by P.V. ' 
Narasimha Rao’s government on the basis of the: 
Supreme -Cour judgement by keeping the “creamy-’ 


(Continued on page 28) 
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WOMEN'S WORLD | 
| A Critique on Dowry Legislation 


NILIMA CHANDIRAMANI 


gapa he customs which a community adopts in its 
IT EAS are generally those which promote its 
physical and moral well-being. If these are retained 
until new social needs give rise to new practices, then 
the progress of the society is almost certain. But since 
customs are obeyed by a multitude who are not in a 
position to understand the ground of their expediency, 
some, customs persist irrespective of the harm they do to 
socie.y. A usage that was reasonable generates a 
custom that is unreasonable. One such time-honoured 
custom in India which has put women in an exploitable 
and humiliating position is the practice of dowry. 
The ancient Varadakshina which was voluntarily given 
by the father of the bride to the bridegroom was a token 


4, gift attending the main gift of the girl. It was a sign of filial 
““ affection and attachment for the daughter who was 


feaving her natal home. Subsequently, it became a 
symbol of status and prestige for both the parties. And in 
modern times it has degraded into a commercial 
transaction. It is an inducement to the groom to accept 
the bride. It is given with the hope that it will purchase 
peace, security and happiness for the girl in her 
matrimonial home. 


Our Constitution envisages a new social order, one 
feature of which is gender equality. This Constitutional 
vision of gender equality is reflected in its Articles on 
Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles of State 
Policy. Further, to translate this ideal into reality and to 
unshackle women from the bonds of tyrannical age-old 
customs, Parliament has enacted several statutes. One 
such statute which strives to achieve gender justice is 
“the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961. 

` The Dowry Prohibition Act is a short Central legislation 
of just ten sections. Since the subject of Marriage and 
Divorce falls under the Concurrent List in the Constitution, 
this Central legislation was followed by similar enactments 
in several States such as Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Punjab, Haryana and Himachal] Pradesh. The aim of the 
Dowry Prohibition Act is to curb the exploitation of 
women; and to prevent violation of dignity of womanhood 
and sanctity of marriage. The Act has been amended 
twice—first in 1984 and then in 1986—in order to make it 
more effective. A number of related changes have also 
been introduced in the Indian Penal Code (IPC), Criminal 


— Procedure Code (Cr PC) and the Evidence Act to deal 


-. more effectively with dowry deaths and cruelty to married 


Dr Chandiramani is a Lecturer in the Department 
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women. In spite of this, dowry crimes and, more so, 
dowry deaths are on the increase. This is due to the 
lacunae and defects in these legislations. In order to 
cure this deep-rooted malady which is eroding the vitals 
of our society, a more realistic definition of the term 
‘dowry’ is essential. Until certain loopholes are plugged, 
enforcement made more meaningful and rigorous, public 
consciousness aroused, and social action taken against 
those who accept or demand dowry, this scourge will 
continue. 


The Act makes the giving and taking of dowry as well as 
its abetment an offence to be visited with imprisonment 
or fine or both. (Section 3) A demand for dowry too is 
punishable. (Section 4) An agreement entered into for 
giving or taking dowry is void. (Section 5) Section 4(A) 
inserted by the Amendment Act, 1986, prohibits 
advertisements offering dowry by making the advertiser 
and the circulator of such an advertisement liable to 
punishment. 

The Act, as originally enacted, defined dowry as any 
property or valuable security, given or agreed to be 
given, either directly or indirectly by one party to 
marriage to the other party to the marriage at, before or 
after the marriage, as consideration for the marriage. 
(Dower or mahr given under the Muslim Personal Law 
does not amount to dowry.) An explanation to the section 
(that is, Section 2) exempted certain presents given to 
either party at the time of the marriage from the purview 
of the definition of the term ‘dowry’, provided that these 
presents were not made as consideration for the 
marriage. It was almost impossible to prove that presents 
so made were given “by way of consideration for the 
marriage”. So, the Amendment Act, 1984, substituted 
the above expression with the phrase “in connection with 
the marriage”. 

Even this expression “in connection with the marriage”, 
is not happily worded. It does not take into account the 
expenses incurred on feast and the extravagance on 
decorations at the betrothal, wedding and post-wedding 
ceremonies. Among almost all communities a few 
ceremonies are held before and after the wedding. All 
the expenditure incurred on food, gifts, decorations, etc. 
is actually a form of dowry. Further, presents need not 
necessarily be made in connection with the marriage. 
They: may be made after the marriage on innumerable 


‘occasions such as festivals, functions, child birth, etc. 


The pathetic case of Sudha Goel immediately comes to 
mind. Sudha, a twenty year old girl and eight-and-a-half 
months pregnant was burned alive merely because her 
parents refused to commit themselves to giving sufficient 
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presents on the arrival of the new-born! 

The Amendment Act, 1984, also deleted the 
explanation (to the definition) under the original Act. But 
it legalised certain presents given at the time of marriage 
under certain circumstances. 

Dowry demands need not be made anly at the time of 
marriage. In fact they commence right from the day of 
the engagement and continue even after marriage with 
no limit of time. The Amendment Act, 1986, therefore, 
substituted the words “or any time after the marriage” for 
the expression “after the marriage”. This expression 
takes care of the continued dowry demands long after 
the marriage. 


IV 


Realising the impracticability of a total ban on presents at 

the time of the marriage, the Amendment Act,1984, 

under Section 3(2) permitted the giving and taking of 

customary presents under the following circumstances: 

i) The presents must be given at the time of marriage to the 
bride or the bridegroom; 

ii) they should be given without any demand having been made 
on that behalf; 

ñi) they must be entered in a list maintained according to the 
prescribed rules. The prescribed rules state that two lists, one 
for the bride and the other for the bridegroom should be 
prepared in writing. These lists shall be prepared either at the 
time of the marriage or as soon as possible after the marriage. 

Each list shall be signed 5y boath—the bride and the groom— 

and shall contain a brief description of each present, the 

approximate value of the present, name of the donor and his 
or her relationship to the bride or the groom; 

iv) presents must be of a customary nature; and 

v) the value of the presents must not be excessive having regard 
to the financial status of the person by whom or on whose 
behalf they are made. 

This legalisation of certain presents provides sufficient 
scope to the violators to circumvent the penal provisions 
of the Act. it actually enables them to take dowry in the 
guise of presents. There may be no direct demand for 
the presents by the groom and his relatives. Their 
demand may be subtly expressed in the form of a desire 
or a wish. Can and will the parents of the bride ignore 
such desires of the groom or his parents? Even if no 
demand is made, the parents of the bride may be 
compelled to given presents for fear that she may be 
taunted and harassed after the marriage, for want of 
presents. 

It is most unlikely that the prescribed lists will be 
maintained. And even if such lists are prepared, it is 
doubtful whether these will be genuine. The task of 
preparing an authentic list can be assigned to the Dowry 
Prohibition Officer or the recognised social welfare 
organisation operating in the locality. 

The sub-section permits the making of presents that 
are of a customary nature. The term, customary 
presents, defies definition. The customary nature of the 
presents is left to the enforcement officers and the 
courts to decide. But there are cases where refrigerators, 
videos, scooters, cars and even residential flats, shops 


and offices are given under the garb of customary 
presents. Financial assistance to the groom, for 
prosecuting higher education abroad or for setting up his ~ 
business, 
presents! Though the Act says that the value of the 
presents should not be excessive, in practice, it is 
observed that the value of these presents is highly 
disproportionate to the income level of the family of the 
bride’s father. In many cases these so-called customary 
presents have caused untold misery to such a family. 


Vv 


A redeeming feature of the Act is Section 6. Not only 
does the Act make the practice of dowry punishable, but 
it also ensures that dowry, if given, is held for the benefit 
of the wife. This section provides that if any dowry is 
received by any person other than the woman for whose 
benefit it is given, then such a person shall transfer it to 
her within three months from the date of receipt of the 
dowry. Where the wife is a minor, dowry shall be held in 


is also given in the name of customary «_ 


trust for her benefit and transferred to her within three Q™ 


months of her attaining majority. If the person fails to 
transfer the property as required by this section, he shall 
be imprisoned for a period not less than six months and 
also subject to a fine of not less than Rs 5000. This 
punishment is in addition to the punishment for receiving 
or taking dowry under Section 3. Where the woman 
entitled to the property dies before receiving it, the heirs 
of the woman shall be entitled to claim it from the person 
holding it for the time being. 


vl 


Several provisions of the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 
have been amended to strengthen the enforcement 
machinery under the Act. Prior to the amendment, 
cognisance of the offence and the prosecution of the 
offender were more difficult. Every offence under the 
original Act was non-cognisable and bailable. Further, - 
the prior sanction of the government within one yea 
from the date of commission of the offence was. 
necessary for prosecuting the offender. After the 
Amendments, every offence under the Act is made 
cognisable, non-bailable and non-compoundable. (Section 
8) A new provision, that is, Section 8A shifts the burden 
of proof to the defence. This section presumes persons, 
prosecuted for offences under Sections 3 and 4, guilty 
unless they prove their innocence, that is, they have to 
prove that they have not taken or demanded dowry. 
Section 7 permits a competent court to take cognisance 
of an offence under the Act in the following cases: 
}} On the basis of the courts own knowledge of the facts which 

constitute the offence; or 
ii) ona police report of-the facts which constitute the offence; or ~” 
iii) ona complaint by the aggrieved person; or , 
iv) on a complaint by the parent or relative of the victim; or 
v) on acomplaint by a recognised welfare institution. 

In order to encourage the aggrieved person to 
enforce the provisions of the Act without fear of herself 
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being prosecuted, the Act under Section 7, Clause 3 

ordains that no statement made by the aggrieved person 
_ shall be a subject for prosecution of such a person under 
the Act. i 

‘Involving social welfare organisations in the 
enforcement machinery is a welcome move. But should 
not the court take cognisance of the offence even on a 
complaint filed by a friend of the aggrieved person? In 
many cases the woman does not get the necessary 
cooperation from her traditionally-bound parents and 
relatives. Often, the fear of subsequent harassment to 
the woman by her husband and in-laws deters the 
parents of the woman from invoking criminal proceedings 
against the husband or his relatives. In such cases, 
friends can be more understanding and responsive. 


VII 


To strengthen the enforcement apparatus, the 

Amendment Act, 1986, provides for appointment of 

Dowry Prohibition Officers. These officers are to be 
, assisted by the Advisory Boards established under the 

Act. The Dowry Prohibition Officers, who are appointed 

by the State Government have to discharge the following 

duties: 

i) ensure compliance with the provisions of the Act; 

it} prevent dowry-related offences; 

iit) collect evidence for successful prosecution; and 

iv) perform such other functions as may be specified by the State 

Government. 

The Advisory Boards, established by the State 
Government, must consist of five social welfare workers 
of which two at least shall be women. 

\t is clear that the Act attempts to involve the public in 
the enforcement apparatus. Social welfare organisations, 
particularly the women’s organisations, are given a voice 
in implementation of the Act. But it is usually observed 
that these social action groups are kept at the periphery 
and are denied the effective role, envisaged by the Act. 
Merely appointing Dowry Prohibition Officers and 
establishing Advisory Boards will not solve the problem. 

PThe quality of the Boards and the personne! manning 
ittheir attitude, approach and dedication to women’s 
cause make all the difference. It is observed that there 
are some Dowry Prohibition Officers who regard the Act 
as ornamental! Must the Dowry Prohibition Officer be a 
bureaucrat? Can he ;not be a dedicated social worker 
enjoying respect in his locality? 


"WH 


Amendments to the Dowry Prohibition Act have entailed 
a series of related changes in the IPC, Cr PC and the 
Evidence Act. It was believed that these amendments 
will enable the executive and judiciary to deal more 


effectively with offences such as dowry deaths, and 


cruelty and harassment to married women. An additional 
offence called ‘dowry death’ has been introduced under 
the new Section, 304-B of the IPC. According to this 
section, a death is a dowry death if: 


1) it relates to the death of a woman only; 

ii) it is caused by burns, body injury. or has occurred under 
abnormal circumstances; ; 

ïi) it takes place within seven years of her marriage; 

iv) it is proved that just before her death she was subjected to 
cruelty or harassment by her husband or his relatives; and 

v) such cruelty or harassment was for or In connection with any 
demand for dowry. 

The punishment for dowry death is imprisonment 
which shall not be less than seven years but which may 
extend to life-imprisonment. 

A new provision, Section 113-B in the Evidence Act 
raises a presumption of guilt against the husband or the 
in-laws in case of dowry death. In other words, where a 
dowry death occurs, it is presumed that the husband or 
his relatives caused the death of the woman unless he or 
they can prove their innocence. 

Under Section 174 of Cr PC, the police officer is 
empowered to investigate into the cause of death 
resulting from suicide or under unnatural circumstances, 
The Criminal Law (Second Amendment) Act, 1983 
makes it mandatory for him to send the body for post- 
mortem examination ifthe case involves: 

i} a suicide by a woman within seven years of her marriage; or 

ii} there is a doubt regarding the cause of her death; or 

iii) in circumstances raising reasonable suspicion that the woman 
was a victim of an offence; and 

iv} a request has been made by a relative of the woman in that 
connection. 

The amendment .also confers a power on the 
Magistrate in the above-mentioned circumstances, to 
inquire into the cause of death either instead of or in 
addition to the investigation held by the police officer. . 

A closer scrutiny of these amendments will reveal 
their futility. Before the presumption of guilt against the 
husband/relatives can be raised, the prosecution has to 
prove not one but two things. One, that the woman was 
subjected to harassment and cruelty just before her 
death; and, two, that this harassment and cruelty was in 
connection with a dowry demand. Dowry demands, 
harassment and cruelty leading to dowry deaths are 
practised within the safe precincts of the matrimonial 
home. In the absence of cooperation from the neighbours, 
it is almost impossible to procure witnesses who will 
testify against the husband. In case of dowry death the 
unfortunate woman is no longer alive to give the 
evidence. So it becomes very difficult to prove that the 
woman was subjected to harassment and cruelty just 
before her death and further that this harassment was in 
connection with a demand for dowry. 

Besides, it is a known fact that the process of law is 
lengthy, cumbersome and expensive. Often proceedings 
are manoeuvred. Time factor dilutes the case. Evidence 
disappears before investigation is completed. The process 
of investigation adopted by the police is centred more 
upon collecting evidence rather than enquiring into the 
circumstances. Further, one fails to understand why 
Section 304-B limits occurrence of dowry death to only 


- seven years from marriage. There are instances where 


such deaths are caused much after seven years of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Capitalism, Socialism and Systems of Civilisation 
MASAAKI KIMURA 


This articla was written before the actual collapse of the USSR. The relevance of the analysis in this article 


has gained by the subsequent developments since its publication last year. 


Pf he East. wind prevails over the West.” So 
gr pronounced Mao Tse Tung approximately 30 
years ago. However, such optimism has now 
largely dissipated. In socialist countries, various attempts 
have been made to reconsider the current state of 
socialism and to establish a more humane form of 
socialism as well. First, there is the reform undertaken by 
Gorbachev in the Soviet Union under the banner of 
“perestroika” and “glasnost’, where some major surgery 
has been performed on the polity and the economy. 
Also, in Communist-China, although reform was 
temporarily brought to a halt with the Tienanmen Square 
incident, it could be said that a more pragmatic politics 
has taken the place of the fanatical ideocracy of the 
past. 

These reforms are real attempts to break down the 
problems inherent in socialism, for both the socialisms of 
China and the Soviet Union have fallen into a state of 
paralysis. On top of sluggish economic growth, both 
countries are caught up in a net of bureaucratic 
privileges and corruption. Contrary to the declared 
intention of substituting pure administration for political 
rule, what has happened is that political rule based on 
“connections” is prevalent, and those in power enjoy 
privileges that the general population cannot obtain. Yet, 
even if there were attempts to break the system through 
more fervour or ultra-Leftist movements, they might only 
lead to a complete crippling of the mechanisms of 
administration and authority. Consequently, fundamentally 


‘revising the nature of socialism seems to be a natural 


option. 

“In the market economy, there are merits (efficiency), 
and demerits (large differentials in income and 
unemployment). Naturally, planned economies have their 
problems. Although they provide stability, they often 
produce shortages and inefficiencies. Even in Western 
Europe, when Social Democrats take power and attempt 
to implement their declared intention of establishing 
social equality, the economies have sooner or later been 
put into disarray. Such expressions as “equal sharing”, 
“social welfare” and “perfect employment”, sound sweet, 
but the fruits taste bitter. The rate of growth falls and 
inflation sets in. Among developing countries, those that 
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— Editor 


have rejected it have gone hungry. Also, among the 
socialist countries, those that have adopted the market 
economy on a large scale have done better than those 
that have not. Expressions such as “market socialism” 
are mere rhetoric and verbiage. “Where there is socialism, 
there is no place for markets and the liberal spirit.” So 
said one commentator in Novi Mir, vol.5, 1987 (quoted in 
Shigeki Hakamada, The Soviet Union—Twenty-Five Points 
of View for Resolving Misperceptions). However, in 
Communist China, after the Tienanmen incident, they 
repeatedly made official declarations rejecting the 
principles of the market. Also, in the erstwhile USSR, the 
official party line pointed to the establishment of the 
aforementioned “market socialism” or, a “mixed 
economy”. In response to this, the above commentator 
praises the principles of markei economy as exemplified 
in the writings of F. A. Hayek and Milton Friedman. But, 
there seems to be no doubt that the true intention of 
Gorbachev and Deng Xiao Ping, the real power-holder in 
the Cinese Government, is the broad-scale introduction 
of the market economy. 

However, to raise the flag of reform is one thing but to 
realise it is another. First of all, when they relaxed the 
reins of despotic hegemony it was extremely difficult to 
do it gradually and surely. Actually, in China “the 
Reform” went off the rails and with the Tiananmen 
incident it stopped altogether. In the USSR a severe 
power-struggle is going on between the conservatives 
and reformers on a wide scale and ethnic probiems 
threaten the very existence of even Russia. In addition, 
the public discontent towards the unsuccessful reform 
has brought about strikes and resistance in various parts 
of the erstwhile Soviet Union. In fact, as Alexis de 
Tocqueville observed, the most dangerous moment for a 
despotic system is when the rulers relax their grip on 
power and try to change to a milder form of government. 
The people’s increased hope surpasses the reality, 
which does not change easily. Consequently, “hope” 
eventually changes into “disillusionment”. 

In addition to this, the direction of reform, that is being 
pursued in those countries, is meant to be extremely 
revolutionary in the light of the history of both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. This is for the reason that 
the society of both countries has never been ruled by the 
principle of market economy and its automatic function of 
self-regulation. Moreover, the market economy, if 
successful, is supposed to loosen the rigid communist 
system and direct it towards a pluralistic system sooner 
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or later, a political system which both the countries have | 


never enjoyed. On the contrary, the Soviet Union 
(=Russia), and China have, excepi for a brief period, 


constantly been under the yoke of a Centralised and 


despotic system. In other words, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the planned economy have emerged as a 
continuation of the past system, while the present 


innovations and reforms can be said to-be an attempt to - 


break with the past and try to pioneer a completely new 
era, ? 

However, in this paper it is not my intention to make 
conjectures regarding the success. or failure of these 
reforms. Rather, my aim is to” “make a historico- 
sociological, survey óf the principle of the market system, 
which is the basis of their atternpt to make reforms, and 
also examine’ ‘the background ‘to both’ the pluralistic 
- politico-social ` ‘system and the centralised system of 
socialism.in terms of the history of civilisation. As we will 
observe later on, the background, to modern market 
‘economy . is not confined simply to ‘economic factors bit 
is paft of a complex of political and social factors as well. 
In addition, the principle of the market should be seen’ as 
but one element within the system of a particular 
civilisation. At the same time, ‘a pluralistic system has 
never been established in a day but formed in the 
process of accumulated history. If we. examine. the 
problem from this viewpoint, not only. does the cultural- 
historical position of the. Centralised socialist system 
come into clear relief, but also clues can be found for 
considering the results of the current reform efforts. By 
way of stating the conclusion in advance, the conflict 
between capitalism and socialism is unexpectedly deep- 
rooted: Its root goes far back in to.pre-modern times. 

So, what then is the historico- “sociological meaning of 
this conflict? Let us begin with a general overview of Kar! 
Polanyi’s analysis of the historical background to modern 
market society. 

In modern society, almost everything is ruled “by 
market relations. In this sense, modern society can be 
said to be a society where economy plays a predominant 
role. However, according to Polanyi, when this kind of 
, ‘society was formed, factors other than economic ‘ones 
played a decisive role. For, at the beginning of modern 
times, obstructions to market relations had extraordinary 


power, while the economy had not yet ‘obtained the , 


strength to break it. Actually, during the time when’ the 
people had not yet obtained the technology of advertising, 
and producers and consurners were not.in direct contact, 
there was no space. for mass production. In addition, the 
price changed constantly and, as a broad labour market 
could not exist, the cost of production could not easily be 
calculated, Also, so long as the merchants or craftsmen 
were protected by guilds or zunfts,; and communal 
relationships bound up everything in the ‘rural village, 
some rough surgical operations were ‘needed When’ the 
modern’ market society was formed. . 


e 
Thus Polanyi, although taking thè essence of capitalisrn 
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-to be the free market and /aissez-faire, states as follows: 


“There was nothing natural about /aissez-faire; free 


markets could never have come into being merely by , 
` allowing things to take their course. Just as cotton 


manufacture—the leading free trade industry—was 
created by the help of protective tariffs, export bounties, 
and indirect wage subsidies, laissez-faire itself was 
enforced by-the state... The road to the free market was 
opened and kept open by an enormous increase in 
continuous, Centrally organised and controlled 
interventionism. (Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation) 

According to Polanyi, the trade in the Middle Ages 
consisted of both local and distant trade, yet neither had 
the capability of forming a national market: In the case of 
local trade, competition between producers was minutely 
controlled, as it was managed in a plécemeal fashion 
with few customers, and its activity was constrained by 
general social customs. In the case of distant trade, for 
example, the trade in Portuguese wine and English wool, 
that is, trade in local specialities that could only be 
produced i in a certain:area, the situation was unexpectedly 
non-competitive. However, even when distant trade was 
governed more strongly by purely economic rules, it did 
not always lead to the formation of a national market. 
This is because the area, which was tightened up by 
these commercial networks, was such cities as Antwerp, 
Lyon and ‘London and those of the Hanseatic League 


which were cut off from the outlying hinterlands. 


Therefore, trade was carried ‘out amongst these 


cosmopolitan cities without deeply affecting the rural - 
‘areas, Its clientele were limited to upper-class citizens 


and aristocrats and did not go beyond that small fraction 


‘of ‘society. In addition to this, this distant trade did not 


overcome the strict divisions of medieval society, but 
rather managed to amass a considerable profit from 


them. In response to this, the state played a decisive 


role. By breaking down the privileges of the cities, it put 
an end to the cleavage between city and village. With the 
abolition of domestic tax barriers, it paved the way for 
overcoming localised divisions. Also, in the midst of this 


‘pracess, the state, by implementing a varity of legislation 


and other measures, destroyed the pastoral life-style of 


_ medieval times and drove the masses from the slumber 


of the’ community into`the cities. Moreover, when we 
consider that various human and'material costs were` 
incurred in order to preserve the activeness’ of this 
emerging national market, the meaning thereof, would be 
self-evident. 

Basically, the market is neither spontaneoiis nor self- 
regulating. It requires assistance and stimulation from 
outside. It is the nation-state and the abšolutist state that 
made indispensable, contributions to the formation of the 
national market and its preservation. In the same way, ‘if 


we accept that, during the process of modern and post- 
‘modern history, state.power has become more coherent 
:and enlarged, it follows that the market economy is far 


from:.being.-the easily. accomplished -thing that it is 
reputed to be: In-this connection, letme stress, .that the 


machines that were supposed to save labour, have not 
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saved it, but rather increased it. The formation and 

development of the free market was not automatic in any 
-way but required plenty of help in the form of 

administration, control and intervention from outside. 

As we observed above, Polanyi emphasises the 
indispensability of the state in the establishment of a 
modern economic society. Underlying.this view, Polanyi 
fundamentally. denies the universality of an “economic 
man” and cautions those who would uncritically apply an 
economistic approach ‘to pre-modern society. Yet, when 
we focus on the character of “his” state, his argument 
appears rather worn-out, because he considers both the 
absolutist state and the nation-state as a powerful 
apparatus set up by the bourgeoisie to pursue its own 
class interest. In this sense, Polanyi still gives priority to 
the role played by various economic factors. Conse- 
quently, although Polanyi emphasised the indispensability 
of the state, his theory, when taken to its logical 
conclusion, reverts to a kind of economic determinism. 
The state would be relegated to a secondary position as 
well. 

Nevertheless, casting off this economism and paying 
attention to the functions of the state that cannot be 
reduced back to the economy, one finds parts of 
Polanyis perspective of truly considerable interest. 
Contrary to the common explanation, that the modern 
state was born out of the national market, it can be 
argued that it was the state that formed the matrix of the 

_ national market. In fact, if we accept this perspective, we 
could say that it is really the market that should be given 
a secondary status. Consequently, if capitalism first 
developed in Western Europe, one of the reasons would 
be that Western Europe was also a forerunner in. being 
able to accomplish national unification. 

Actually, it is this organisational ability of the states 
that distinguishes Western Europe fundamentally from 
other parts of the world. When Europe's drive for 
overseas expansion began, in the age of absolution, 
what made it possible was the superior discipline that 
European armies boasted of, enabling them to overwhelm 
large masses of native forces with relatively fewer 
numbers. In the field of domestic administration: as well, 
complex functions were performed at all levels of 
society, so that social integration through the state was 
carried out far more efficiently. As Gunnar Myrdal has 
stated, if we were to compare the present Third World 
with pre-industrial Western Europe, it would be precisely 
this difference in organisational power that would stand 
out as the single most distinctive feature between the 
two. In spite-of the strong authoritarian orientation in the 
ideology of today’s Third World countries, they are often, 
in reality, weak and unable to exploit their human 
resources. As for pre-modern Europe he says: “Pre- 
industrial European societies had a widely ramifying and 
stratified system of obligations ‘defining, often in 
‘considerable detail, the duties of different categories of 
village inhabitants regarding the construction and upkeep 
of roads, bridges, and waterworks; the prevention and 
control of forest fires; policing the -local .community; 


participation in the country’s defence, and so on.” 
(Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: An Inguiry Into the 
Poverty of Nations) 

The roots of this high level of organisational ability are 
to be found in European constitutional history: that is, 
decentralisation and pluralism. In the period of feudalism, 
the lords were permitted to govern their respective 
territories as independent hereditary rulers. Consequently, 
the ancestral authority of the feudal lords was able to 
pervade all levels of society. At the same time, the 
various fiefdoms were divided into countless tracts of 
land so that, in addition to being jammed together, they 
also stood off against each other. This had a subtle 
influence on the nature of organisation. The lords had to 
look inward carefully in preparing themselves against 
external enemies, and if the fiefdom in question was 
small, this became a matter of some urgency. In this 
sense, these fiefdoms were, to borrow the phrase of a 
noted comparative historian, “defensive” rather than 
“offensive”. The concerns of the fief-holders were not 
outward-looking but ever inward-looking. They were 
forced to organise internally just to defend themselves 
from external aggression. 


+ 


SO, when we compare areas that experienced feudalism 
with those thad did not, we can see that the former were 
highly advanced in terms of social integration through the 
state. In other words, the superior organisational ability 
of the. European states originated all the way back at the 
beginning of the Midddle Ages. In the case of the 
absolutist state or the nation-state, they controlled vast 
areas compared with various forms of feudal control. 
Also, on account of the fact that these large domains 
were able to cultivate grand ambitions, they were often 
driven. towards an “aggressive” expansionist tendency. 
However, . expansionism would sooner or later be 
constricted, because the distribution of power in 
international society was always such that there was a 
number of relatively equal powers arrayed against each 
other. At any rate, this balance of power, which 
comprises the essence of the modern European political 
system, bears great significance. It also forms an 
essential part of the background to freedom, in that one 
power was prevented from gaining hegemony over the 
entire world. At the same time, however, it stimulated 
rationalisation of state administration. Consolidating society 
trom within was an indispensable step towards preparing 
against outside enemies. 

Otto Hintze used the following words to sum up the 
situation. “The spirit of the age of this state-world, which 
corresponds to the age of early capitalism, is charac- 
terised, in spite of all power struggles and rivalries, 
above all by the policy of rational territorial consolidation 
and balancing power. This was carried out within the 
framework of a state-system under the leadership of 
great powers. It was also characterised internally by 
intensive and rational governmental and administrative 
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activities, which consolidated and organised each state 
and composed them into a more or less integrated 
economic unit. In addition, rationalisation and 
intensification of political activities exceeded by far the 
conquering and expansionist drive.” (Otto Hintze, “Der 
moderne Kapitalismus als historischen Individuum”, in 
Hintze, Soziologie und Geschichte) The premise underlying 
this situation is that, it was this rationalisation and 
consolidation of politics that enabled any state to 
succeed on the international stage. All in all, the modern 
European state is characterised by a balance of power, 
or a denial of the universal empire. Modern Europe’s 
freedom and strength originated in this decentralised 
national and international order. 


+ 


TO summarise, the states of Western Europe are 
characterised by rationalisation and consolidation. It 
orginated in pluralism and decentralisation, which is a 
fundamental element in European constitutional history. 
. This is the reason that those countries were the first to 
be able to establish a unified state and is also a 
significant factor in the background to the formation of 
the first modern market societies. As we stated earlier, 
the mercantilist policies of the pre-modern era were 
- instrumental in the establishment of the market society, 
but none of this would have been possible without. the 
. support of a strong state mechanism. Moreover, if that 
“policy itself can be regarded as a by-product of 
rationalisation and intensification of the state admin- 
istration, we could take mercantilist policy. as an 
inseparable part of the process of national integration 
and unification. 

In contrast to the above, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China both have an entirely different historical 
‘background. They are both based on an area that has 
seen the rise and fali of enormous empires which, just 
like the empires of Egypt, Babylon, Persia and Rome, 
could boast of an external greatness though internally 
remaining quite loosely organised. This is because these 
ampires generally emerged as a universal empire 
comprising of a cultural whole under the control of the 
state which, rather than ‘consolidating internally, was 
preoccupied with expanding ever-outwards, The capital 
cities of these empires were the centres ofthe universe 
where the emperor, who combined both sacred and 
secular authorities, presided as a despotic ruler. Moreover, 
the control of the domain from the capital to the outlying 
desert areas radiated out like light, so that a system of 


balancing powers and its concomitant features were’ 


almost untenable. 

In addition, the administrative organisation of these 
empires, generally speaking, had a centralised character 
which, rather than tightly integrating society, actually 
tended to a cleavage between state and society. For, in 
order to preserve the Centralised nature of the state, the 
officials of these empires were doomed to be not only 
non-hereditary, but also constantly rotated around the 
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provinces every two or three years, lest they should 
somehow develop ties with one particular area. So these 
officials were always outsiders overseeing the local 
population, and were destined to leave without being in 
touch with the locality. With the officials living far above 
the general population in this way, social integration 


. through the state did not advance. Essentially, the 


Centralised state in the empire was confronted with a 
relatively disorganised society. 

At any rate, the form of the universal empire is wel 
displayed in the history of the successive Chinese 
empires. You have the “son of heaven”, the Emperor, 
and you have his domain which, as the Chinese 
characters for the name of the empire suggest, is the 
centre of the world. It is a self-contained universe, whic 
undertakes to provide everything to thase living within its 
bounds. “China possesses all things.in abundance anc 
we do not want your products,” is what Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung said-to George Macartney, an ambassador of King 
George III of England. (Sansom, The Western World anc 
Japan} 

Remaining true to these words, China maintained ar 
attitude of-complete indifference toward Western science. 
As for the administration, although the personnel were 
recruited on the basis of a rigorous public examination 
they were rotated around the provinces at short intervals 
in order to prevent them from developing grassroots 
connections. Speciall care was also taken to ensure tha 
they were not appointed to the region of their birth 
Consequently, the officials were out of touch with the 
people under their jurisdiction, so that the effectua 
government lay in the hands of a hotch-potch of vigorous 


- local power-holders, persons who had failed the civi 


service exams and were often utter ruffians. Thus, ir 
fact, the internal organisation of the Chinese empiri 
came to be extremely fragile. In spite of the outwarc 
magnificence of the state, or rather because of that 
internal organisation was not developed. Here, you had : 
situation, where the state and society were relativeh 
unconnected, rather than a country‘completely bound uy 
by the despot. 5 
Concerning this afore-mentioned characteristic of the 


_ Chinese empire, Naito Konan, a leading Japanest 


Sinologist, sums up as follows: “Although it is said tha 
the China of recent times comprises one big country, it i 
in fact divided up into a number of areas which ar 
contralled by autonomous organisations. They are thi 
only institutions with vitality and continuity, and abovı 
them the ranks of officials beyond the level of thi 
governors, appointed solely for the purpose of collectin: 
taxes, are passing away without taking any interest il 
the locality. It is not much different from the situatio 
where colonial rulers preside over native populations. 
(Naito Konan, On China) When he refers to “the Chin: 
of recent times”, he is not refering to the anarchi 
conditions at the close of the Ch'in Dynasty. It is rather 
the extremely long period from the Sung Dynasty, whel 
the old powerful families were waning and the mandari 
administration had emerged. In other words, followin 
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the establishment of a despotic empire, both in word and 
deed, China had remained an almost unorganised polity 
for nearly one thousand years. 

f Similarly, Max Weber categorises the Chinese system 
as a patrimonial bureaucracy with an “extensive” 
tendency. According to Weber, imperial authority did not 
reach beyond the provincial cities, leaving the outlying 
rural areas completely unrelated. Moreover, Weber also 
hit upon the real reason why the Chinese empire was 
prevented from developing an effective mercantilist 
policy and vigorous production increases. With the entire 
world being completely covered by the empire, there 
would not be the same urge to create a rich nation and a 
strong army based on increased production, as was the 
case with the warring states in Europe. Or rather, 
perhaps it was the case that those in power were afraid 
that, to increase production was to create a potential 
threat. The same could be said of guns as well. A 
population bearing arms might have been too much of a 
risk to take. Moreover, let us stress that the universal 
empire was an all-encompassing self-contained “cosmos”, 

Xwhose policies were directed towards various areas, 
instead of being concentrated in the area of economy. 
Put in different terms, one of the reasons why the 
European states pursued mercantilism so thoroughly 
was that the absolutist states (and later on, the nation- 
states), were forced to give up the idea of becoming 
universal empires and settled for being middle-sized 
states. In contrast to this, the purposes embodied in the 
consciousness of the Chinese empire were diverse and 
multi-directional and even haphazard. So, in spite of the 
fact that China did have a well-established tradition of 
commercialism, no vigorous economic society emerged. 
Neither would there be any possibility of forming a well- 
organised nation-state which can be regarded as 
prerequisite for a vigorous economic sector. China was, 
as it stood, a disorganised and non-integrated society, 
where the emperor and bureaucrats had to confront 
villages and clans as entirely alien entities. 


wa æ 


Russian history displays some differences. First, the 
Europeans never saw Russia as a centre of civilisation 
but as sitting on the periphery of Europe and having no 
substance for being a universal empire. Nevertheless, 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire, Russia came to be 
seen as the bearer of the Christian standard in the East 
and soon began its drive towards fast expansion. In fact, 
one ecstatic monk wrote concerning the Tsar that, “...the 
Christian States are now centred in the person of Vasilii 
alone, and...henceforth, in all.the world, he is the one 
Orthodox Emperor, and Moscow the third and final 
_, Rome!” (V.O. Kluchevsky, A History of Russia) This kind 
K of idea of kingship, that is, the Tsar as being an absolute 
Holy Emperor, came directly from the Byzantine Empire 
and gave strong impetus to the expansionist drive. 
On the other hand, in the field of administration, even 
it the nobility were recruited, this system would be 


considerably different from the European model. This is 
mainly for the reason that the nobility were, in the course 
of time, bound by obligation to serve the emperor, and 
the land in their possession was theirs only’ on the 
understanding that they were holding it for him. Also, 
accompanying the gradual transformation from the 
hereditary aristocracy to the administrative aristocracy, 
there were a number of foreign personne! who entered 
as well, giving the ensuing system its universal direction 
towards the empire. In this way, the Russian nobility 
gradually lost their autonomy with the passing of time 
and became extensions of the will of the emperor. Again, 
in order to prevent the nobility from taking root in a 
particular area, they were rotated from position to 
position at short intervals, and even their lands were 
distributed in bits and pieces all over the country. 

So, let us say that the Russian State was closer to the 
imperial bureaucratic model than the Western European 
one. Of course, a parliamentary system, based on 
peerage similar to that in Europe, did emerge at the 
beginning of the post-feudal period. But rather than 
being a forum for airing the opinions and desires of the 
populace, it was simply a means of extending the 
emperor's ability to contro! the country and impose his 
will on it. On the other hand, there had existed, until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, serfdom in Russia. But 
its origin was comparatively late (seventeenth century) 
and, before that, the peasants enjoyed considerable 
freedom. In this sense, the bond between the lord and 
serf was not a time-honoured one. Besides, even as 
serfs, they were not always strictly bound to the land, for 
the structure of control over them was not as detailed as 
that of medieval Western Europe. According to Kluchevski 
(quoted earlier), it was during the eighteenth century that 
serfdom became predominant. But, it was also a period 
when the distance between the serf and the noble 
widened, because the nobility began to move into the 
cities. Similarly, the modern Russian specialist, R. Pipes, 
stresses that, a considerable part of the peasant 
population were not serfs in the strict sense of the word, 
but peasants working on public land and, even if they 
were true serfs, only half of them were tied to the land. 
Consequently, it would be necessary to use the concept 
of “serfdom” with some reservations. According to Pipes, 
the number of serfs engaged in forced labour was no 
more than one quarter of the entire peasant population, 
while the remainder were working as migrant labourers 
in other towns and villages and paying taxes in cash 
from that income. (R. Pipes, Russia Under The Old 
Regime) 

At any rate, in both Imperial China and Tsarist Russia, 
we find a deep cleft between state and society, nobles 
and peasants. Consequently, there was no good basis 
for the cultivation of such traits as paternalism and 
fidelity between lord and serf. On the contrary, there was 
a good deal of suspicion and mistrust between the two. 
As Pipes observes, there was nothing the Russian 
peasant could not stand more than the interference in 
family affairs and daily work imposed by the over-seeing 
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noble. _ 

On. the other hand, the kind of situation had a 
profound effect on the general form of the economy. In 
Russia, in particular, the dual nature of the commercial 
structure in pre- -modern society is conspicuous. The big 
merchants handled exclusively only luxury items and 
commodities brought in trom over long distances, so that 
they almost never had anything to do with the general 
populace. In this sense, they were parasites living off the 
administrators and statesmen, so their customers were 
limited to only a handful of the social elite, just as politics 
was confined to only the top stratum of society. ' 

Moreover, when we observe how the successive 
Russian regimes, unlike their Chinese counterparts, 
displayed. a considerable interest in mercantilism 
(especially following their strengthened contacts with the 
Western European. nations), it shows the structural 
characteristics of Russian society more clearly. All in all, 
a national economy did not develop in Russia and 
neither did national.integration. This was caused more by 
_ the fundamental general characteristics of Russian 
society, rather than by the policies of statesmen. 
Basically, socia! integration does not progress when the 
state is afflicted by a structural weakness inherent in a 
“universal” empire. Consequently, even when such a 
state does turn its eyes toward the economy, as in the 
case of Russia, it is doomed to fail to construct a national 
economy. . 

Thus, the rift betwen the state and society has 
continued both in Russia and China, and. it is this 
situation that has stood as a decisive barrier to economic 
modernisation. Yet, within this configuration there is 
another more fundametnal factor determining the form of 
political system in both countries. When the general 
disunity and contempt for the administration goes one 
step further toward a state of anarchy, sooner or later 
some form, of despotic rule will emerge. In this regard It 
is interesting to note the. early nineteenth century 
commentator, V. Belinskii’s -observation that the despotic 
political climate in Russia was born out. of an. anarchistic 
tendency buried deep within the people. When freedom 
is given to the people, there must be some sense of 
order and self-control amongst the populace, in order for 
them .to. rule themselves either directly or indirectly 
through representatives. When that sense is missing, 
uncontrollable chaos ensues, 

“Our people understand freedom as volia, and vols 
for them means to make mischief. The liberated Russian 
~ nation would not head for the parliament but it would run 
for the tavern to‘drink liquor, smash glasses and hang 
the dvoriane who shave their beards and wear a frock- 
coat instead of a zipun”. (Belinski, quoted in i 
_ Russia. Hacer ve Old Megane) 


è 


In the case of China, when Sun Yatsen described. the 
people as “a ‘heap of. sand”, one could. say that he was 


x . kogo as . ruu a 


symbolically referring to the disorganisation and anarchic 
tendency afflicting Chinese society. For example, the: 
village was an area that the emperor's authority could 
not reach and was completely organised on its own 7 
basis. Yet this village was not a solid whole but, on the 
contrary, an entity quite unsuited asthe instrument of 
autonomy. This is shown by the fact that rural areas 
were often governed by “village Bolshevism” (M. Weber) 
where terrorist groups from among the agrarian proletariat 
were organised under a boss. This was also the basis for 
the fears of the landlords, who were compelled to shift 
their abode to the city to escape a potentially’ dangerous 
situation. Ta remedy these anarchic conditions, the Pao- 
Chia, a system of mutual surveillance, which formed the 
mode! for the Japanese “gonin-gumi” system, was 
implémented, but, unlike the latter, was not successful. 


' This is. probably due to the intractably disorganised and 


anarchic character of Chinese society. At any rate, as far 
as Sun Yatsen was concerned, the Chinese enjoyed too 
much of the wrong kind of freedom, for.Rousseau or the 
French Revolution to become a model for China. Wha 
China really needed was both severe social deble 
and vigorous national organisation that would be supported 
by them. 

‘Consequently, |} would tike to stress the latent 
anarchic disposition which is inherent in both Russia and 
China. They have always been haunted by the danger 
that society would fall into ‘utter ‘disarray if it was given 
freedom, .and this. has led to demands for whatever it 
might take to avoid such an éventuality. Put in other 
words; the despotic systems have been erected as a 
bulwark against the tendency to fall into a war of all 
against all and, you might even say, that despotism and 
anarchy are two sides óf the same coin. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that there are in fact 
some who would say that despots, such as Ivan the 
Terrible and Stalin, are figures born out of the same 
depths of the national consciousness that houses the 
anarchic tendency. 

In contrast to this, in. Western Europe, the sense of < 
order was well established. At this juncture it might be ` 
appropriate to. maintain that Protestantism,. which 
demanded that each person follow the bidding ‘of God 
from within, meaning that there were fewer cases where 
people acted according to a mere whim, provided an 
excellent basis for creating order and (responsible) 
autonomy. Nevertheless, in this paper, let us focus on 
the role of politics or the state, especially that of political 
unification, in cultivating a sense of order. and social 
discipline. For, although the. Spirit of self-discipline and 
the sense of order make it easier for political organisation 
to be carried out, on the other hand, the integration and 
organisation of. society through the .state makes an 
indispensable contribution, to imparting discipline to and ` 
imbue a sense of order among the people. In this regard, - 
the observations of Eduard Heimann, concerning the role 
of the absolutist state in cultivating discipline in labour 
and industry, is very instructive. According to Heimann, 
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the material benefit of industrial discipline is now clear to 
everyone, but two or three centuries earlier this was not 
the case. Also, labour discipline, far from being a 


7 completely natural human phenomenon, is, in fact, 


something quite alien and opposed to human nature, so 
that jit requires force and coercion before finally becoming 
the norm. It was this that was accomplished by the 
absolutist state. [In other words, the “natural man” of the 
Middle Ages was transformed into the modern “industrial 
man”, through coercion or, rather, through strong 
authority. (Eduard Heimann, Soziale Theorie der Wirts- 
chaftssystem) 

At any rate, Heimann considers the gaol and the poor 
house (which did not change very much from the 
former), as the symbols of the absolutist state, which 
played a decisive role in establishing new lifestyle 
patterns and forms of conduct, by thoroughly coercive 
means. Therefore, when the capitalist system finally 
emerged, there was already a degree of industrial and 
labour discipline imbued in the population. In other 
words, one of the reasons that /aissez-faire could do so 
welt in Europe was the spirit of self-discipline, the sense 
of social order implanted in the people that prevented 
Western political systems from falling into anarchy or a 
“war of all against all”. 

In contrast to this, the despotic systems that emerged 
as an inverse product of the anarchic tendencies in both 

- Russia and China did not carry out a positive role in 
terms of developing self-discipline and a sense of order 
among the population. The level of political integration 
within the universal empire was extremely low and it was 
impossible to expect these countries to play a similar role 
in education and social organisation as performed by the 
absolutist states. When the state did intermittently 
exercise its authority, it tended to be an act of blatant 
pillaging, so, rather than containing the anarchic tendency, 
if anything, it added fuel to the fire. 

Consequently, when capitalistic policies were 
implemented in a setting such as Russia, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, an extremely anomalous: 

Situation ensued. As Witte wrote to Nicholas II, “In 
Russia, because of the conditions of life in our country, 
state invervention has been required in the most diverse 
areas of public life, whereas in England, for example, 
private initiative and private enterprise are .granted 
everything: and the state only regulates private 
activities... Therefore, the functions of the state in these 
two countries are completely different, and, as a result, 
‘the demands on the- people who make up the public 
service, that is the officials, must also be different. In 
England the officials only have to direct private activities, 
while in Russia, in addition to directing private activities, 
they must participate directly in many areas of socio- 
economic activity” (cited in Boris V. Anan’ich, “Economic 
Policy of the Tsarist Government” in Gregory Guroff and 
Fred V. Carstensen (eds), Entrepreneurship in Imperial 
Russia-and the Soviet Union) Capitalism in Russia took 
the form of state-led capitalism. The interference of the 


state was so broad that it gave capitalism a twisted 
character, so that it already resembled, to some extent, 
the socialism of later years. ` 

Up to this point we have seen how the capitalist world 
and the communist world have two completely diverse 
backgrounds. The regions that have undergone socialist 
or non-capitalist development have seen the rise and fall 
of many empires. In this sense, it is not accidental that 
we can see contemporary socialist societies as 
incorporating some of the characteristics of the previous 
empire’s administration. There is the infallibility of the 
leadership and the demand for absolute obedience; the 
planned economy and the totalitarian character of the 
authority supporting it; the “sacred” mission of the state 
and the expansionist tendency concomitant to it. These 
are all elements that can be found in the present socialist 
systern to some extent. But, at the same time, they all 
relate back to the past. 

In contrast to the above, the regions that saw the 
development of capitalism, that is, the West European 
countries, and also Japan, followed a different historical 
process. Above all, they were decentralised and pluralistic. 
Even in terms of constitutional history, they followed a 
developmental pattern from feudalism via absolutism (or 
something similar to that system), to the nation-state. 
Among these systems, feudalism can be regarded as 
being situated at a crucial juncture, when we look back at 
history. It is precisely the system of feudalism in both 
Europe and Japan that broke up the way for the 
subsequent development. Moreover, there is an extremely 
significant distinction that can be made concerning the 
relationship between feudalism and the universal empire. 
For, feudalism emerged in areas where the attempt to 
establish a universal empire failed, owing to the lack of 
conducive material conditions. In order to run a 
Centralised imperial government, it requires that the 
officials be paid in money rather than in land. Even when 
payment is made in land, there is a need for a money- 
based economy, in order to carry out smoothly exchanges 
of fiefdoms. At the’ same time, the fast delivery of 
materials and information were an integral part of a 
Centralised system and, therefore, made it necessary for 
a network of roads and communications to be set up. |f 
this transport and communications network did not exist, 
and the money system was underdeveloped, a centralised 
regime would break up and sooner or latér become a 
fragmented one. 

Concerning these points, Otto Hintze attributes the 
causes of the formation of feudalism in Europe to the 
unsuccessful attempts to revive the Western Roman 
Empire. (Otto Hintze, “Wesen and Verbretiung des 
Feudalismus” in Hintze, Stat und Verfassung) According 
to Hintze, when the feudal system appeared with the 
reign of Charlemagne, the money economy was taken 
over by the real economy, and the transport network 
established under the Roman Empire was superceded 
by the branch roads that threaded through the woods. In 
other words, the policy of conferring land on vassals was 
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the necessary, though perhaps not desirable, substitution i 


for payment in money. Also, while a well- administered 
‘road system was necessary for Roman legionaries, for 
the medieval knights the branch roads, where a single 
horse could at least negotiate, were quite enough. A 
similar background can be found to the development of 
feudalism in Japan as well. For the transformation from 
the ancient Ritsu-ryo system to the feudal system was 
nothing other than the disintegration of the imported 
Chinese Centralised system caused by the lack of 
appropriate material conditions. 


+ 


At any rate, let us accept that feudatism came into 
contact with empires or “ghost” empires that had fallen 
and that they appeared as an aberration at the time, 
when an attempt was being made to recreate these 
empires or use them as a model. Consequently, if we 
examine feudalistic areas in terms of their degree of 
civilisation, they were in no way comparable to the 
universal empires. As it is well known, during the 
Kamakura periud, when the feudal system emerged in 
` Japan, it was the Sung period in China which, for China, 
was a period where its civilisation had become somewhat 
over-ripe. It was the time when the black and white 
natural paintings and the first Imperial gardens emerged, 
where wild beasts and poisonous snakes were set free. 
In the field of medicine, instead of using strong medicines 
to cure ailments, there emerged a tendency in healing 
practices to make people rely on their own internal 
strength. These all emerged in response to a civilisation 
that had promoted artificial practices too far. The trend 
could be summed up in the words, “return to nature”. 
(Naito, Studies on Eastern Cultural History) Meanwhile, 
the Japan of the Kamakura period was full of vigour but 
maintained an atmosphere of being stuck in the 
countryside, just as before. 

Looking at Europe, the East Roman Empire was ; far 
more advanced than the West Roman Empire. 
Constantinople emerged quickly, becoming’ the, second 
greatest city in the empire and eventually outstripped 
Rome. In general, it was in the east that the richest cities 
were located. Moreover, because the economy of the 
East Roman Empire was not entirely reliant on slave 
labour, it was not so susceptible to the kind of fatal blow 
that was later administered when the slave economy 
came to a deadlock. In the West Roman Empire, during 
the third century AD, political turmoil prevailed widely in 
addition to the faltering slave economy. Both the cities 
and the villages fell into disarray and even the once 
proud free people were forced to till the land as serfs 
under a ford. 


However, in Russia, although it received a decisive ~ 


influence from the East Roman Empire in the formation 
of the state, it would be difficult to perceive Russia as 
then being rnore advanced than West Europe. In other 
words, although we can trace a line of succession from 


the Roman Empire to the Byzantine Empire to the 
Russian Empire, it would be difficult to say that the fruits 
of Byzantine culture had been transferred to Russia. 

Yet; with these reservations in mind, we. can still 
maintain that, when we look at the overall picture, 
feudalism was indeed a system that sprang up in the 
less developed areas of that time. They were often 
appended to the peripheries of great universal empires. 
Now, if modern capitalism developed first- of all in 
precisely such areas, we can get a glimpse at an 
extremely interesting historical structure. Namely, we 
find the paradox that it is the areas on the periphery of a 
great civilisation in one period that later become centres 
of culture themselves in the next. We began this paper 
by examining the process of the emergence of the 
modern market and pluralistic society on the premise 
that it was organised through the state. And we have 
found that feudalism was situated ata critical point in 
world history. In addition to that, the contractual nature of 
the feudal system played a positive role in the 
development of capitalism. In the formality of contractually 
binding lords and vassals, we find a precedent for the! 
impersonal contractual nature of capitalist society. Also, 
the relatively autonomous class of hereditary nobles put 
a check on the authority of the state and thereby played 
an indispensable role in the establishment of the “rule of 
law”. Moreover, if this “rule of law” restrained the 
arbitrariness of political power and, if it paved the way for 
the development of economic rationalism, by breaking 
apart the covert connections between politics and 
economy, we can see that the feudal system made 
another major contribution to modern capitalism. 

At any rate, the present contradiction betwen capitalism 
and socialism can be seen as the product of two different 
patterns of development with two different trajectories. 
Consequently, the Soviet Union and Communist China 
have a very heavy historical burden to carry, in their 
attempts at reform. These reforms are attempts to open 


_ up some holes in the rigid system, in the hope that the 
‘more flexible system will lead to the high-tech society. 


that is so sought after. However, this kind of endeavoti? 
can be regarded as a truly revolutionary attempt to break 


_ With the past and bury it once and for all. Moreover, in 


their efforts to do this, the true nature of. socialism will be 
exposed as it is. As was stated earlier, state power has 
played a vital role in organising and integrating society. 
Moreover, it has played no small a role in implanting a 
sense of order among the people. But when we observe 
how the state can carry out this role in an overwhelmingly 
repressive way and, conversely, incur the resistance of 
the people, we perceive an important key for ascertaining 
the nature of Soviet-style socialist power, which seems 
to be inherent in the result of the recent reforms. If the 
reforms succeed, it means that the socialist states have 
contributed to the impartation of self-discipline and a 
sense of order. But if they fail, one of.the.reasons would 
be that the socialist states have been too despotic or 
repressive to implant these among the people. . D 
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l he adoption of New Economic Policies (NEPs) 
A marks a high point in the era of contradictions in 
the Indian political economy. Both policy process 
and policy choices promoted by the Indian state bear a 
strong mark of this contradiction, embodied in the pro- 
people thrust at the level of discourse and the anti- 
people orientation at the level of actual policies. And this 
may be seen in the context of the growing hold of vested 
interest—both foreign and Indian—on the policy process 
as well as policy outcomes. For it is this attempt to 
appease and accommodate some powertul interests but 
evade, manipulate and even repress other powerless 
and. vulnerable sections of society which sums up the 
overall reality of policy-making in present-day India. 
The NEPs are an evidence, as also, an instrument of 
this dual nature of state power. While these policies are 


~ aimed at comforting international agencies like the World 


Bank and IMF which have given specific directives to the 
Indian Government as a part of the conditionalities 
attached to the large-scale borrowing by India, their 
adverse implications for the people at large push the 
policy-makers in the directions of contradictory discourse 
on the one hand and token and repressive policies on 
the other. 

These reflect and strengthen the Centralised patterns 
of policy-making and concentrate benefits in the hands 
of the few who already possess economic power. Policy 
processes as well as outcomes have come to be related 
to existing power equations in the economy to a far 
greater extent and in a far more explicit fashion than was 
evident ever before. The theoretical models guiding the 
policy-makers provide little room for integrating the 
concerns of people who lack resources. The overall 
thrust of policy denies space for the growth of resource- 
poor, while offering increasing benefits to those with 


„resources. The resource-poor have suddenly lost their, 


right to claim a place in the development policies. They 
are not expected to be a part of the development 
strategy; in fact, they have to bear its costs for their own 
future. Social sector spending is meant to take care of 
their basic needs and they must contain their level of 
expectations from the state. In fact, assets built over the 
year in the form of public sector undertakings are being 
rapidly sold out in the name of meeting the needs of 
people through social sector spending. The association 
of people with the process of policy-making was already 
limited, but in the case of the NEPs this has been 
completely given up, except when they can be expected 


to support. For instance, the Eighth Five Year Plan is in 
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the middle of its term but is yet to be discussed and 
approved by Parliament. The GATT proposals could be 
discussed in Parliament at the eleventh hour and that too 
very briefly. The Final GATT agreement is going to be 
signed without even a discussion in Parliament. Despite 
the growth of participatory discourse, policy processes, 
by and large, exclude people from any active participation; 
and where they still seek to be involved in decision 
making on issues of cuncern, all kinds of repression has 
been let loose. 

The repression of people struggling for their right to 
survival, threatened by the so-called development projects 
like the Sardar Sarovar Project, is a pointer to the 
meaning of development as well as 'people’s participation’ 
in the vocabulary of our policy-makers. The manner in 
which the Dunkel Draft was accepted despite protests 
from large sections of people and their representatives is 
another indicator of the meaning attached to participatory 
processes by the policy-makers in contexts where 
vested interests press for contrary policy choices. The 
overall framework of the NEPs itself has, in fact, been 
pushed through despite protests from a very large 
number cf groups working with the people. Protests from 
people affected by specific aspects of policies promoted 
in this direction too have gone unheeded. 

- The. struggle of the trade unions against ‘Voluntary 
Retirement Schemes’ or against privatisation remains 
outside the framework of participatory decision-making. 
Protests from handloom weavers, fisherfolk, women’s 
groups against specific aspects of policies have nat 
received any sympathetic hearing. And yet, policy- 
makers do talk of promoting people’s participation, as in 
the case of forest management or in respect of 
reproductive health. It is relevant to note here, however, 
that in effect this emphasis comes straight from the 
prescriptions made by the international agencies like the 
World Bank, WHO and FAO which, in their desperation 
to save the forests of the Third World and to check the 
population growth, thought it fit to seek the involvement 
of people themselves in promoting their policy objectives. 

It is not surprising in this context to find a large 
number of non-governmental organisations supported by 
these interests, actively involved in shaping the nature 
and pattern of the people’s participation in these areas. 
These funded NGOs are emerging as a parallel 
bureaucracy in a big way. And a large part of talk about 
people’s participation is actually addressed to this sector. 
The contradictory position of the state on the question of 
the participatory rights of the voluntary sector is not 
difficult to understand, when one compares the approach 
towards different groups—those who challenge the state 
and its supporters are not easily tolerated, while the 
collaborative and supportive ones are allowed a greater 
role in ‘facilitating participation’. 

Since the inception of the NEPs, in fact, the poicy 
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process has, for all practical purposes, been hijacked by 
powerful economic and political forces alone. The hold of 
foreign economic interests on the economy as well as 
the policy process has increased manifold. The process 
of consultation with foreign dignitaries, and their economic 
delegations visiting India officially or unofficially to 
explore the possibilities for investment, has acquired new 
meaning in the last two years. Press reports about the 
letter of the German Chancellor to the Prime Minister of 
india revealed that Germany presséd for a number of 
policies for increasing the profitability and c+ venient 
operation of foreign capital in India and went on to 
suggest the need for the PM to write to the State Chief 
Ministers on the subject. 

Foreign dignitaries are encouraged to lay down their 
demands and expectations from the Indian Government 
to enable it to strivé to create such conditions in which 
they would find it attractive to operate in India. Though 
the process of the state withdrawal had been initiated in 
pursuance with the directives of the IMFAWVB, the credit 
for extracting special favours for foreign investors goes 
considerably to such rrocesses. 

Since the adoption of the NEPs, the 16 per cent tax- 
free return in fc:vign exchange on foreign equity for 
participation in power generation, which implies making 
returns riskless even in the case of devaluation, is only 
one such instance, and there have been many others, 
too. 


+ 


Foreign lobbies have not only been very active; their 
influence on policy-making has increased considerably. 
This has intensified conflict between Indian and foreign 
business interests, giving rise to demands for a ‘level 
playing-field’ from a section of Indian business, some of 
whom subsequently met in Bombay to express their 
concern at this state of affairs. However, on the other 
hand, it has also speeded up the process of formation of 
strategic alliances or partnerships between the two—some 
sections of Indian business wish to save themselves 
from the likely challenges by taking up a secure, though 
subordinate, role in the merging world of business in 
India. 

Concerted efforts have been made by those interested 
in executing economic reforms to systematically mobilise 


the business community in India. The USAID, for. 


instance, is funding a project on “Successful 
Implementation of Industrial Policy Reforms” being 
undertaken by the FICCI, the apex organisation of 
business in India. A large number of conferences, 
seminars, workshops and interaction meetings including 
some regrettably under the joint auspices of the Indian 
Economic Association (which normally is expected to 
keep away from such lobbying) have been organised 
throughout the country under this programme and efforts 
are being made to provide such facilitation services as 
will encourage foreign investment and ,promote trade 
with India. In line with the changing climate of business, 
organisations are establishing linkages with data-bases 


abroad, and providing international and other key business 
information to the chambers of commerce, industrial 
associations and corporations—the FICCI’s Business , 
Information Services Network, for instance, is aiming to 4 
do this. 

Joint Business Councils have been another significant 
mechanism which facilitated many strategic alliances 
between Indian and foreign business and provided a 
point of interaction with the government representatives _ 
who could be persuaded to carry out needed policy 
changes for facilitating foreign investment or collaboration. 
Not that conflicts between Indian and foreign business 
interests could be dissolved in this manner; but.several 
new alignments and new ways of cooperation did take 
shape, thereby weakening the possibilities of resistance 
to foreign business from within the powarul Indian 
business. 

The main sources of protest from within’ the business 
community remained the small-scale industrialists. The 
apprehensions of organisations representing the small 
scale sector, that liberalisation and deregulation would 
ultimately pose a challenge to the old policy of positives 
support through measures like subsidies,. concessions, ^ 
and official arrangements to ensure raw material supplies / 
through channelising agencies like the MMTC were not 
unfounded. The other fear, that liberalisation will lead to 
dereservaion of industries from the Small-Scale Industries 
list, is also proving to be right as the government is 
seriously considering permitting large-scale operators in 
areas so reserved on such grounds as export-orientation, 
backward areas development, etc. In the name of 
creating a level playing-field between large companies 
making their own products and those sourcing it from the 
SSIs, policies have been initiated to integrate the two, 
that is permit the take-over of the SSls by the large 
sector units. The performance of many SSI’s will be 
adversely affected, especially in view of the sudden 
change in their position vis-a-vis large producers. 

Contradictory discourse -has been the central feature 
of policy promotion strategies utilised by policy-makers 
over the years; its seriousness, however, has increased « 
immensely in the context of the NEPs, especially” 
because this puts at stake the very issue of people’s 
survival. Evasion of challenging issues from the framework 
of policy analysis, even when these are applauded 
otherwise, is a very’ widespread practice with policy- 
makers; and in the context of several policies adopted 
recently, its capacity to mislead has very far-reaching 
and threatening implications for the lives of people. In 
the absence of genuine policy discourse, informed by 
honest analysis as against analysis woven around a few 
select issues while remainiing silent on others, it is the 
people without resources to intervene in the policy 
process who suffer the biased and contradictory nature 
of policies. 

Much is being talked about sustainability, for instance, 
by the policy-makers of India as well as the international 
agencies supporting the NEPs at various fora and in 
various contexts. Yet, at the level of policy, both have 
readily supported decisions which pose a challenge to 
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sustainability. The enthusiastic support being offered to 

food processing and export of agricultural and allied 

products is not without the blessings of these agencies, 

# yet this is not without its costs for sustainability. To 
augment fish production and sea food export earnings, a 
Technology Mission has been constituted. An ambitious 
programme-to introduce 2653 Deep Sea Fishing Vesseis 
which can harvest large quantities of fish has been 
drawn by it. Already several joint ventures have been 
started to, put this plan into effect. 

The policy has not only bypassed traditional fishermen 
in exploiting the offshore deep sea fisheries, it is also 
likely to result in indiscriminate destruction of fish 
resources and thereby threaten the sustainability of the 
sector as well as the people dependent on it. Such costs, 
however, do not enter the analysis of policy-makers 
concerned as they are only with the goal of maximising 
export earning. ` 

Similar problems are likely to follow in the promotion 
of agro-processing and agricultural exports too. As a 
consequence of various incentives offered to promote 

“these, both installed capacity for processing in the 
“country and agricultural exports have experienced a 
rapid rise in the past few years. It is noteworthy in this 
connection, that besides big farmers, business interests 
too have been extremely interested in this policy 
oriantation. Business organisations like ASSOCHAM, 
PHDCCI, CIFTI, etc. have not only been pressing for 
incentives for agro-processing industry—land reforms to 


permit larger holding for industry fiscal benefits, - 


transportation and marketing support, etc.; they have 
‘also been arguing that Indian agriculture should be 
reoriented to concentrate on crops in which India has a 
comparative advantage in the international market. The 
government policy appears to have already moved in 
that direction with its special programmes to promote the 
growth of fruits, vegetables and flowers which carry an 
export potential because of the existing international 
demand for such products. The likely implications for 
domestic consumers of other essential commodities, the 
increasing dependence on imports to. meet these needs 


f and the consequent food insecurity apart, this kind of 


policy shift is likely to have far-reaching implications for 
the very sustainability of agriculture. A major change in 
the cropping pattern as a result of such policies cannot 
be averted; and this will not be without its implications for 
the conditions of soil and water availability if’ specific 
areas. The adverse ecological consequences of the 
Green Revolution strategy are already showing up; yet, 
export promotion drives are launched without even 
considering the possible implications of these for the 
issue of sustainability and survival of the poor. Such 
costs fail to find a place in.the analytical framework of 
policy-makers when likely beneficiaries are powerful 
enough to.have their way with those entrusted with the 
authority to decide. 

Despite contrary evidence from various parts of the 
under-developed countries, the Economic Survey, 1993- 
94 places great faith in the food and agro-processing 
industry for improving the state of agriculture. Food 


processing industries, it suggests, should be delicensed 
and decontrolled so that farmers benefit from competition 
for their output. The entry of experienced domestic and 
foreign companies, it is argued, can help upgrade the 
agricultural chain from input supply and crop productivity 
through transport and storage to processing and 
marketing. How many people would be denied access to 
the produce desired by such units for processing and 
how in view of the static land resources and the growing 
population, such surpluses would remain available without 
affecting the basic needs of a large part of our population 
is not even considered before making such 
recommendations. 

It is the demands of potential investors in the food 
processing sector which acquire significance; to the 
extent this may keep the big farmer lobby too happy and 
hopeful, the policy becomes attractive politically too, at 
least as long as the negative fallouts do not make their 
appearance. The flaws which underline this model of 
growth, however, will not take a very long time to appear 
—changes in area under crop meant for domestic 
consumption and those meant for processing or export, 
its implications for soil and water conditions as well as 
nutritional status of people, as also changes in the 
pattern of land control are likely to start showing once 
such policies are successfully executed. And the 
government appears to be quite serious about its 
endeavo-:r in this respect. Lobbies have indeed succeeded 
in managing the promotion of their interests despite all 
adverse implications which will follow this policy. 


+ 


Amidst the disappointing context of the growing role of 
powertul lobbies in shaping the political economy of 
India, there do exist some instances of people’s power 
asserting itself to save it from such forces. The manner 
in which the US multinational Cargill (given permission by 
the government to manufacture salt on the 15,000 acres 
of land belonging to the Kandla Port Trust in the Kutch 
region of Gujarat), was forced into withdrawing the 
project, leaves ground for hope in people’s capacity to 
nullify the effect of lobbying for favourable decisions by 
altering the costs of executing such decisions. The 
agitation involved political leaders, the MPs, MLAs, 
freedom fighters, students, trade union activists, the 
NGOs, people’s movements, salt manufacturers who 
were likely to be thrown out of business if the project was 
implemented, and a very large number of farmers. 
Besides resorting to holding dharnas, morchas and 
tallies, an Ulta Dandi March from Dandi to Ahmedabad 
was organised to symbolise the reversal of the hard-won 
gains of the historic Dandi March of 1933. The economic 
and political gains made by the people through such 
intervention may not show in the export figures but 
certainly do in preventing numerous small manufacturers 
of salt from being thrown out of business and in saving 
those employed in this sector from being turned towards 
unemployment, and in asserting people’s power to 
challenge even big multinationals to safeguard their 
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nation’s sovereignty. Yet, in view of the far-reaching and 
immensely adverse implications of numerous decisions 
which constitute a part of the NEPs, this is only like a 
drop in the ocean. 

In this context of contradictory discourse and symbolic 
policies meant to pacify people on the one hand, and 
‘clearly anti-people policies adopted at the instance of 
power lobbies which have consolidated their position 
over the years, it is imperative that people strengthen 
their hands through collective struggles and r2fuse to 
permit the monopolisation of policy space by anti-people 
alignments of political and economic power. Liberation of 
policy space necessitates that the over-Centralised 


patterns of policy-making operative at present, give way: 
to the moe democratic patterns, that policy. discourse 
becomes more honest and participatory and people can , 
effectively contribute to the search for meaningful - 
alternatives to the present anti-people policy regime of 
New Economic Policies. Strength to such processes can 
come essentially from people’s struggles themselves, 
Unless people challenge the existing contradictions, 
Economic Surveys would continue to evade them while 
creating a rational-looking analytical framework for 
supporting the demands of lobbies. People must assert 
their rightful claims on policy space and ensure that it 
serves the ends of sustainability, not power. | 





niLima : Dowry Legislation 
(Continued from page 13) 


marriage. Due to the deeply ingrained traditions in them 
right from their childhood, Indian women are known to be 
mute sufferers at the hands of their husbands and 
relatives. And do dowry demands cease after seven 
years of marriage? 

Section 498-f of the IPC deals with the offence of 
cruelty by the husband or his relatives. The section 
defines cruelty as: 

i) any wilful conduct which is likely to drive the woman to commit 
suicide or to cause grave mental or physical injury to her, or 

ii) harassment with a view to coercing her to meet unlawful 
demands for property or to punish her for having failed to meet 
such demands. ; 

The punishment for this offence is imprisonment 
which may extend upto three years and a fine. 

Section 198-A of Cr PC permits the court to take 
cognisance of this offence upon a police report or upon a 
complaint filed by the aggrieved woman or her relatives. 

It is heartening to note that Section 498-A of the IPC 
unlike the other new section, Section 304-A of the IPC, 
does not link the offence of cruelty with demand for 
dowry. But even this section does state that harassment 
should be with a view to coercing her to meet unlawful 
demands for property. Further, in many cases the police 
do not register cases of cruelty and harassment, treating 
such complaints as domestic problems. And parents 
frequently discourage their daughter against prosecuting 
her tyrannical husband, though they know fully well the 
suffering she is undergoing. So once again the question: 
why should a friend of the aggrieved person not be 
allowed to initiate criminal proceedings? 


IX 


There is no social evil that cannot be eradicated. Russia 
could wipe out the menace of dowry and China the curse 
of prostitution. It requires a political as well as a social 
will to cleanse our society of this deep-rooted social evil. 
Legislation is an outcome of political will and action. 
Legislation is essential and necessary for it gives the 
necessary push as well as the legal sanction. It can 
induce a social action, but alone by itself, it cannot 
eradicate a firmly embedded social evil. The centuries- 


old practice of dowry has acquired a social acceptance 
which cannot be wished away by mere legislation. One 
has to approach it from another angle too. Being a social 
ill, it has to be fought on a social plane. And it is here 
that social action groups, especially the women’s 
organisations, must play a vital role. They can cure by 
persuasion what cannot be remedied by mere force and 
fear of punishment. They must adopt a multi-dimensional À 
approach and undertake integrated programmes. The 
question of dowry should be viewed as a part of the 
larger question of property rights and equality for 
women. It must not be delinked from deeper social 
realities and analysed as an isolated issue. The tradition- 
bound parents must be made to realise the futility of 
providing dowry for their daughters. Instead, they should 
be encouraged to recognise and respect the daughter's 
right to inheritance and equality. These organisations © 
should launch demonstrations in front of the houses of 
persons who harass their wives or daughters-in-law for 
want of dowry. 

It is ignorance that makes us stubborn and resistant 
to a desirable social change. Social action groups should 
bring about a social and cultural revolution in the country 
through educational programmes. These will yield results 
though not immediately. Social consciousness of the 
people should be aroused against the atrocities -on 
women. There should be a public awareness of the- 
fact that if this evil practice is continued any further, it 


© will result in a complete breakdown of one of the 


fundamental institutions of society—that is, the institution. 


of marriage. u 
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Justice Betrayed! 
innocent Father Jailed after Daughter’s Murder 


BHARAT DOGRA 


: hen Javitri Devi set out of her home in Lohar 
Majra- village (Kurukshetra district, Haryana) on 
one the morning of December 27,1993 to visit a 

relative, little did she realise that her entire world would 
crash by ‘the time she returned to her village in the 
evening. While she was away, her 16 year old daughter 
was sexually assaulted and killed. To add insult to this 
deep wound, her husband, Ramswaroop, was wrongly 
implicated in this crime. In other words, he has been 
accused of raping and killing his own daughter to save 
the highly-connected real culprits. 
` Unable to control the accumulated pain and insults of 
the 14 weeks that have passed since this tragedy she 
wails: “Can there be a bigger injustice than this? First 
they killed my daughter and then arrested my husband 
instead of catching the criminals whom everyone knows.” 

The location of the small kutcha house in which this 
poor family of gum-tappers lives is such that only men 
living in a neighbouring mansion could have assaulted 
the girl during the day time: Anyone else would have run 
the risk of the girl's shrieks being heard in the nearby 
house. On the basis of their earlier conduct also it is the 
three men, living in this house, who are suspected by the 
victim’s family and by many other people in the village. 

However, the hitch is that these goons are being 
protected by persons who are very powenu=scondrni: 
l cälly, as well as, politically. 


Soon after the rape, a police official who took a keen ° 


interest in apprehending the real culprits was transferred. 

A police inquiry held on the basis of complaints at senior 
- levels had aroused a lot of hopes, as the officer had 

asked pointed questions to those who were trying to 
shield the culprits, but soon this inquiry also came to 

nought and instead a more senior police official, 
sympathetic to the real culprits, was brought to „the 
village for a second i inquiry. 

_ The biggest irony is that when social activists a 
Z have taken up this case went to the office of the Director 
General of Police to draw attention to the glaring 
injustices of this case, they were assured that the 
. innocence of Ramswaroop had been'established and the 
case was being withdrawn. Local newspapers havè also 
published reports to this effect. Yet the political and 
economic connections proved so powerful that justice 
had to step back after it had almost reached the 
doorsteps of Ramswaroop. 

There are some aspects of this case which are 
extremely sad. Ramswaroop had returned from working 
in another village when he found that his daughter had 


been killed. He was in a state of great distress and. 


shock. He is a father of five children and grandfather of 
22 children. Such an elderly man in such a state of 
` distress was then accused by influential village men and 
`~ police officials in collusion with them of assaulting and 
killing his own daughter. The state of his mind can be 
well imagined. He was not even allowed to be present at 
the last rites of his daughter. Persons close to him say 


that he has been tortured to make him admit a crime that 
he never committed. It was after giving him a very bad 
time at the police station that the police brought him to 
the village so that he would confess his crime in public. 
But he refused to do so. He cried bitterly and probably 
realised that he would be beaten up even more for 
refusing to make a false public admission. But still he 
refused to oblige the police. 

Sudesh, an activist of Mahila Sanskritik Manch which 
has protested against this injustice from the outset, says, 
“the most sacred relationship is being maligned and 
insulted just to save some bad characters. This is 
perhaps the first case of its kind. We are determined to 
pursue this case no matter how heavy the odds.” 

The people of Kurukshetra and neighbouring areas 
have started reacting to this injustice. Lawyers and 
students have taken up solidarity actions. The Left 
Parties such as the SUCI and CPI are campaigning for 
justice. Some women’s groups have also promised 
supportive action after hearing about this grave injustice 
only recently. It appears unlikely that despite their high- 
level economic and political connections, the real culprits 
will be able to escape punishment for. this ghastly deed 
for too nong. E 
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layer” of the OBCs out for the purposes of reservations 
- in Central jobs evoked little opposition from the high- 
- castes. In a capitalist society like India, poverty knows no 
` caste or religion or region and all right thinking people 

earnestly believe in the upliftment of the economically 

backward sections of the whole society. It needs to be 

emphasised here that even the reservations for the SCs 
_ and STs resulted in the formation of elite-groups in these 
sections and it is these elite groups which have been 
pocketing the benefits of reservations of all types, thus 
leaving the vast masses in their own communities in a 
state of poverty and social and economic backwardness. 
The need is to demolish such elite-groups and to see 
that the benefits of reservations percolate to the poorest 
of the poor and by keeping the creamy-layer out, some 
sort of reservation is introduced for the poorest of the 
poor in the so-called forward or high castes to avoid any 
further confrontation. 

The second crugial question is regarding the on-going 
debate about the caste-class convergence. The crux of 
the debate is that the dominant castes constitute the 
dominant class also,-particularly in the rural areas, By 
the dominant caste is meant those castes which have 
ownership of land in the country-side. After the introduction 
of the reservations and also because of the upward 
mobility of the backward and the Scheduled Castes, this 
formulation is only partly true. What actually happens is 
that the upper peasant-castes do not hesitate even 
today to inflict physical injury including the killings and 
the humiliation of the Scheduled Castes in* the rural 
areas. In such a situation, the poor among the upper 
peasant class join hands with the richer sections of that 
caste to teach a lesson to the Scheduled Castes. For 
example, this happened quite recently in a village. in 


district Allahabad when a scheduled caste woman was ; 


paradad naked in the streets of the village although 
dispute was just over a piece of land between the son of 
that woman and the lumpen gangs of the dominant 
castes. So far no action has been taken against the 
guilty and a large number of Scheduled Caste families 
‘have already left the village: Ironically, this has happened 
in a State which is being ruled by the OBC-SC combine, 
that is, Mylayam Singh Yadav of the SJP and Kanshi 
Ram of the BSP. So, that is the situation on the ground 
even today, in spite of reservations and, ‘above all, in 
spite of the OBC-SC Government in the State. Therefore, 
the. critical question to be pondered over and to be 
answered is: who rules the rural areas? 

Coming to purely class violence, it can only be said 
that a large number of Naxalite groups are operating in 
. different parts of the country particularly in Bihar and 

` Andhra Pradesh. The -People’s War Group (PWG) in 
Andhra‘is very active and has ‘been able to mobilise a 
large section of tribal population in that State. During the 
last few years, this group has become very powerful to 
the extent that they conveniently kidnap the MLAs, 
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Deputy Commissioners, high police officials and retease 
them only when their arrested comrades are released. In 


the process of negotiations, again the catalytic role is - 


played by the Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Organisation 
(APCL). Prof Hargopal of the Central University of 
Hyderabad, alongwith Bal—Gopal the two prominent 
activists of the APCL—generally perform the role of the 
mediator. So jong as the exploitation of the tribals or far 
that matter the SCs continues, such radical groups will 
continue to operate and in this process they have not 
only lost but are losing quite a few Naxalite activists in 
police-encounters, real or fake. 


+ 


LASTLY, | would like to briefly refer to the electoral 
violence as also to the electoral malpractices. Barring the 
recently held elections in the six States, when electoral 
violence was at low key, but the malpractices were more 
or less the same as in earlier elections, there has been 
large scale violence, booth capturing, -rigging, etc. in the ~ 


wh, 


earlier elections and their possibility in future elections -^ 


cannot be ruled out. Relatively peaceful arid fair elections 
this time can be credited to the efforts of the CEC, T.N. 


- Seshan, but Seshan as one individual cannot reform the 


whole system.and he is not going to continue as the 
CEC forever. What has really happened is the 
lumpenisation and criminalisation of politics, use and 
misuse of government/official machinery, luring the 
voters through money and drinks, if possible, and 
through muscle power if necessary. Mafias and lobbies 
become superactive at the time of elections; for example, 
the sugar lobby, the liquor-lobby in almost all the States 
except the dry States and the forest-mafias in the States 
which have large forestlands. Money is also pumped into 
the coffers of almost all the political parties by notorious 


_ smugglers, mafias and lobbies. Stock market ‘big bulls’ 


and some politicians do not hesitate to hire the services 
of «dacoits, professional killers and criminals and the 


wrestlers, who terrorise the weaker sections of the z 
population either to vote for their candidate or not to vote — 


at all. 

Since the elections are the very backbone of the 
Indian democratic system, radical reforms are needed to 
stop malpractices and the use of physical violence so 
that there can be free and fair elections and people can 
exercise their franchise to choose their representatives. 
But again the caste and communal polarisations, rise of- 
fundamentalism of all sorts, unabated secessionist 
violence, terrorism and state-terrorism, and the economic 
contradictions created by the distorted path of 
development and by adoption of the so-called “New” 


‘Economic policy (NEP) permitting almost free entry to 


the MNCs and unpayable heavy borrowings from the. 
World Bank/IMF, increasing unemployment of the youth, 
lumpenisation and criminalisation of politics, this seems 
very unlikely to happen, and if the trends continue, as we 
see them today, we are not far from authoritarian and 
fascist regime. E 
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Flexibility of Deficits 
SANTOSH BHATTACHARYYA 


SON 


ost criticisms of the Budget for 1994-95 have 
been based on the fact that forecasts made in the 

_ last year’s Budget have proved wide off the mark, 
as revealed in the revised estimates for 1993-94. The 
‘gross fiscal deficit for the year is now expected to be Rs 
58,551 crores (7.3 per cent of the GDP), way above the 
budgeted figure of Rs 36,959 crores (4.7 per cent of the 
GDP). The industrial production did not pick up as 
expected, in spite of wide-ranging concessions in customs 
and excise duties. The growth of agricultural production 
was below expectation. 

` As a result, growth of national income remained stuck 

at four per cent, while inflation rate, instead of being 

lowered below gight per cent as promised, bordered on 

10 per cent. Hence, the Budget estimates for 1994-95 

and other expectations of the Finance Minister declared 

‘in his Budget speech are not being accepted with any 
measure of confidence. 

The general refrain of most criticisms is that the Union 
Budget for 1994-95 is a big gamble in deficit and 
potential inflation because, apart from the budgeted level 
of fiscal deficit, even without taking into account possible 
losses of revenue from the tax proposals, the government 
expenditure is bound to soar while industrial recovery is 
unlikely, thus nullifying expectations of an increase in 


revenues. In other words, these critics surmise that the ` 


behaviour of the economy in 1994-95 may well be a 
‘repeat of that in 1993-94, on a bigger scale. z 


+ 


HOWEVER, they hardly mention that the official estimates 
for 1993-94 proved wrong in another area. The current 
account deficit in our balance of payments was previously 
_ estimated at $7 billion but is now expected to be $1 
ilion. That all these departures from estimates owe 
their origin to the severe deflationary measures 
undertaken in 1991-92 as a—necessary part of the 
package of reforms has-Scarcely been underscored by 
the political economists, whether belonging to the 
establishment or to the Opposition. They have their 
reasons, but we shail take them up later. : 
Given the benefit of hindsight, one can certainly fault 
the Finance Minister for not having been able to 
appreciate that the concessions given jn 1993-94 would 
be inadequate to counter the continued effects of the 
deflationary measures adopted in 1991-92 for ushering 
in structural adjustment. But did the Finance Minister 


commit any grave error by allowing the deficits to go- 


` beyond the Budget estimates for 1993-94? Did he have 
~ any alternative in an overall situation of deflation? 
That the overall economic situation in 1993-94 was 
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one of deflation can hardly be disputed. In spite ot 
reductions in taxation and interest rate under a policy 
regime of deregulation, the demand for commercial 
loans from banks was far less than the volume on offer, 
which led banks to invest more in government securities 
than required by the reduced statutory liquidity ratio. 
This, of course, was inevitable because of near-stagnation 
in production. 

Faced with unutilised capacities and lagging investment, 
the Finance Minister was wise enough to switch track 
and sought to boost demand by increasing expenditure 
and deficit, which is an accepted short-run fiscal 
prescription for countering deflation. The composition of 


_ the government expenditure, wasteful expenditure’ in 


particular, can be questioned, of course, as always, but 
that the Finance Ministers action was in the right 
direction has been proved by the negligible increase in 
the rate of inflation and the appreciable growth in non- 
capital goods ifdustries. 

It does not follow, however, that the targeted deficits 
for 1994-95 will not be inflationary. Much will depend on 
the extent of recovery in industrial production and of 
stability in agricultural production. But if the economic 
situation in 1994-95 becomes a repeat of that in 1993- 
94, the fiscal deficit and the government expenditure for 
1994-95 may have to be repeats of those for 1993-94 as 
well. 

The budgetary estimates for 1994-95 appear to be 
based on some such assumption, which left the Finance 
Minister with hardly any option. But if the economy does 
recover as desired, while the rate of inflation tends to 
exceed 10 per cent, the Finance Minister should switch 
track again and cut government expenditure’ in other 
words, there is no need to be unduly concerned with 
deficits as such. They may be allowed to rise or fall in 
response to the behaviour of the economy. 

It appears necessary in this context to sort out the 
confusion that is often created by referring to various 
concepts of deficit which are useful for different purposes. | 


-+ The concept of fiscal deficit, which ignores borrowing as 


capital receipts, and the traditional concept of the 
revenue deficit seek to capture the effect of the Budget - 
on the economy in the medium-term. .In a situatidh of 
shortage of investible funds, the government borrowing 
pre-empts private borrowing, leading to diversion of 
funds from efficient use by the private sector to generally 
inefficient use by the government. By ignoring capital 
expenditure with borrowed funds, fiscal deficit seeks to 
emphasise this general inefficiency. 

But, irrespective of the truth of this assumption, the 
concept of fiscal deficit becomes largely irrelevant in a 
situation of deflation when there is no competition from 
the private sector. Whether the government will spend 
inefficiently is another matter, which depends on the 
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nature of expenditure. 
industrial projects, the likely inefficiency will be a long-run 
affair. But if the government invests in infrastructure or 
spends the money for welfare, which do not attract the 
private sector, the question of inefficiency hardly arises 
in a deflationary situation. 

The traditional concept of revenue deficit seeks to 
focus on the matter of good husbanding by the 
government. Not concerned with possible deleterious 
effects of competition with the private sector, the 
concept, nevertheless, emphasises that the government 
should not finance its revenue expenditure by borrowing, 

. which amounts to financing government consumption by 
using capital receipts. Borrowing is permissible for capital 
expenditure only, which is productive and capable of 
repaying the debt, as in the case of individuals. 

Critics have pointed out that, for many years now, the 
‘revenue budgets of the Centre have shown deficits 
which implies that capital receipts (including borrowed 
funds) of the government are being used to finance 
government consumption, ‘thus diminishing the future 
productive capacity. 


+ 


IT needs to be pointed out that the traditional measure of 
revenue deficit inciudes interest payments, whiċh are 
really transfers, unlike in the case of individuals. Counting 
interest payment by the government as expenditure will 
lead to double counting in the calculation of national 
income. And, if we ignore interest payments, our 
revenue accounts have been surplus for the last three 
years at least. 

The other two concepts of deficit, namely, budgetary 
deficit and ‘primary deficit, are addressed more to 
measuring the short-run impact of the budget on the 
economy, particularly the direct inflationary potential of 
the Budget. Hence, the budgetary deficit measures the 
net monetary release by the government by taking into 
account all incomings, including borrowing, and all 
outgoings, including interest payments. However, it fails 
to measure the net: demand on resources by the 
government, which is relevant to assessing the inflationary. 
potential. 

Thus, even if the budgetary deficit is zero the fiscal 


deficit may exceed interest payments, which really’ 


means that the government is using more resources 
than the amount pre-empted by taxes. The net demand 
on resources by the government is measured by the 
primary deficit, which ts the excess of fiscal deficit, over 
interest payments. It is the same thing as the deficit 
calculated by ignoring borrowing and. interest payments. 

One should have a close look at the primary deficits 
and movements in the price level to assess the direct 
inflationary potential of the Union Budget for 1994-95. It 
is well-known that during 1985-86. to 1990-91, the 
primary deficit averaged more than 4.5 per. cent of the 
GDP, while the wholesale price index’ (1981-82100) 
rose from 125.4 to 182.7, the annual rate of its increase 
. touching 16.3 per cent in September 1991, just a few 
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months after the present government came to power. 

On assuming office, the Finance Minister budgeted’ 
sharp cut in primary deficit, from 4.4 per cent of the GD 
in 1990-91. to 1.7 per cent in 1991-92. In the followin 
year, he aimed at a further cut, budgeting for a primar 
deficit of 0.3 per cent of the GDP, though the actu: 
figure was close to 1.3 per cent. Pari passu, the annui 
rate of inflation started decelerating, coming down t 
about eight per cent. : 

In 1993-94, the primary deficit is expected to b 
around 2.6 per cent of the GDP while the annual rate c 
inflation bordered on nine per cent. Is there any reaso 
why there should be a spurt in the rate of inflation i 
1994-95, with the primary deficit budgeted at less tha 
one per cent of the’ GDP, except for reasons like failur. 
of the monsoon and political instability? Even so, th 
government can well take care of such situations, give, 
the comfortable food and foreign exchange reserves ¢ 
its command. : 

The question remains as to why the establishmen 
economists, including the Finance Minister, have beer 
so apologetic about the increase in the fiscal deficit in ; 
situation of deflation, and have sought to make: tokei 
reductions by slapping an excise burden on small-scali 
units and increasing administered prices of food, whict 
appear wholly unnecessary in the existing macro 
economic situation. 

Is all this meant to be a sop to the IMF? The 
predicament of the Opposition economists is wel 
understood because they have been. predicting goon 
since the government adopted the new economic policy 
of deregulation, export-led growth and foreign direc 
investment in place of foreign loans. Contrary to thei 
prognosis, exports in dollar terms have soared, foreigr 
investment, both direct and portfolio, have been steadih 
pouring in, and there has been. no flood of luxur 
imports. The negative balance of payments in the curren 
account is now barely $1 billion, while foreign exchange 
reserves stand at $12 billion, which includes $3 billion as 
direct investment. 

Undeniably, the results on the external front are due 
more to the long-term measures of devaluation anc 
deregulation than to the budgetary measures as such. 
But surely, the sharp reduction in the rate of inflation as 
a consequence of deflationary budgets has been ar 
important contributory factor. However, one must not 
lose sight of the danger inherent in stagnation of imports, 
a reflection of the stagnation in the economy as a whole 
caused by ongoing structural changes. 

The „budgetary task should now be to aim at an 
optimal mix of inflation and economic growth, undeterred 
by any concern relating to an increase in fiscal deficit, 
which should enter the picture only when private secto 
investment plans get held up for lack of funds. So fong 
as the resulting incréase in public debt is not financed by 
external loans, the size of the internal public debt does 


_ not matter much. One can view the relevant operation by 


the government as one of borrowing back the interest 
payments ‘made which does not entail any direct loss to 
the economy. E 
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UNION BUDGET 
Tuned with Dunkel Draft and IMF Dictate 
KISHOR C. SAMAL 


W he 1994-95 Union Budget moves further towards 
liberalisation and opening up of the Indian economy. 
Customs duty cut, simplification of excise duty structure 
with move from specific to ad valorem as well as reduction of 
excise on some items, extension of the MODVAT, rise in 
exemption limit and rationalisation of income tax slab of 
personal income tax, reduction of basic lending rate of banks 
and financial institutions, floating of rupee on current account, 
reduction in corporate income tax, 40 per cent increase in 
rural development outlays, taxes on services and un- 
precedented fiscal deficit are some of the highlights of the 
1994-95 Union Budget. However, some of the Budget 
proposals are in tuñe with the Dunkel Draft and the conditions 
laid down by International Monetary Fund (IMF). 


I 
‘Full Float’ on Current Account 


The 1994-95 Union Budget went a step further in the 
exchange rate liberalisation by introducing full float of the 
rupee for all current business transactions. in the last year's 
Budget, full float of rupee on the trade account only was 
introduced. The 1994-95 Budget indicated that the full float of 
rupee on current account will substantially, liberalise the 
access to foreign exchange for ail current business transactions 
and also liberalise foreign exchange access for travel, 

_ education and medical expenses, etc. Earlier, during the year 
1993-94, there were also moves towards the full float of rupee 
on current account by reducing controls on release of US 
dollars for the purpose of travel and other expenses abroad. 
As a step to further liberalisation of foreign exchange market, 
the Finance Minister assured, if necéSsary, to drastically 
amend the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1973. 


Supplementary Measures 
Simultaneously, the provisions of the exchange earners’ 
-foreign currency account (EEFCA) scheme have been relaxed. 
7 The percentage of retention of foreign exchange receipts by 
exporters and foreign exchange earners in an account 
designated in foreign currency has been increased from 15 
per cent to 25 per cent; and for 100 per cent EOUs and units 
in EPZs, software technology parks and electronic hardware 
technology parks, the retention is being raised to 50 per cent. 
Simultaneously, the Reserve Bank of India also announced 
several other relaxations in foreign exchange regulation on 
February 28, 1994 for a further move towards full float of 
rupee on current account by raising the limit of foreign 
exchange remittance in case of foreign travel scheme, 
education, gift remittance and donations and remittance for 
services. 
Dunkel Draft' 
The Dunkel Draft includes basic obligations of all members 
in international trade in services including financial services 
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such as commitment on liberalising certain services. As per 
the Dunkel Draft, there should be no restriction on international 
transfer, payment for current transaction and capital transaction. 
In gradual obligation to Dunkel Draft, the limit for payments of 
arbitration fees, legal expenses, correspondence courses or 
examinations, registration fees, membership subscriptions, 
export information, honorarium, tender document registration 
or renewal of patents, designs or trademark is being raised to 
$ 10,000 per transaction from $ 5000 at present. 

The Final Act of Uruguay Round (Dunkel Draft) notes that 
greater exchange rate stability is necessary for the expansion 
of trade. The Act calls on the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO), to be instituted, to strengthen its cooperation with the 
IMF and World Bank. 


IMF Conditionality 

And what will be the result of cooperation with the IMF and 
World Bank to maintain exchange rate stability? The IMF 
wants that there should be full float or full flexibility of the 
currency to maintain exchange rate stability. Article VIII of 
Articles of Agreements of the IMF directs the member- 
countries to avoid restrictions on current payments and 
discriminatory currency practices, without considering the 
interests of.the developing countries. According to Section II 
of Article VIII, no member shall; without the approval of the 
IMF, impose restrictions on the making of payments and 
transfers for current international transactions. The IMF also 
calls for the progressive removal of restrictions which is 
echoed in the Dunkel Draft. This means anyone, whether a 
domestic importer, a foreign exporter or foreign investors 
should be able to exchange domestic currency for foreign 
currency to settle any transaction involving the purchase of 
goods and services from abroad. 

To achieve the goal of Article VIII of Articles of Agreement 
of the IMF, and the Dunkel Draft, the Union Finance Minister 
and the Reserve Bank of India are compelled to repeal some 
of the existing controls on current account transaction in the 
1994-95 Union Budget. The Finance Minister might have 
introduced the full float of rupee on capital account in the 
1994-95 Union Budget. But this decision is to be taken on the 
satisfaction of various conditions such as (i) a comfortable 
level of foreign exchange reserves; (ii) a sustainable deficit on 
current, account; (iii) stability in economic growth; (iv) a low 
rate of inflation; (v) a manageable level of fiscal deficit and 
removal of the remaining quantitative and other restrictions on 
trade and invisible accounts. 

Since all these conditions except the first two have not 
been fulfilled, the Union Budget introduced only floating on 
current account and deferred the floating on capital account. 
But, as per the Dunkel Draft, whatever may be the conditions, 
the full float has to be introduced in a phased manner within 
three years after the ratification of the Act. 


Partial Floating on Capital Account 

Capital account convertibility implies the movement of 
funds in and out of the country without restrictions while 
currency convertibility implies the absence of restrictions on 
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foreign exchange transaction but not necessarily on 
- intemational trade and capital flows.? In tndia, partial floating 
in capital account has already ushered before the 1994-95 
Union Budget in the case of both direct foreign investment and 
portfolio investment inflow and outflow. Foreign investors, 
including foreign institutional Investors (Flls), have the freedom 
to bring in foreign funds and are allowed to repatriate their 
funds as well as their profits from investment in the stock 
market in US dollars. 


Adverse Effects ; 

There is danger of unemployment and idle capacity due to 
floating on current account, particulary trade account; since 
home products are abandoned in favour of foreign goods, 
which is what happened to capital goods industry in India 
owing to the introduction of floating of rupee on trade account 
only since March 1, 1993. The index of industrial production 
for capital goods showed a growth rate of (-)8.8 per cent in the 
first seven months of 1993-94 compared to nine per cent in 
the corresponding period of 1992-93. There is also a 
deceleration (four per cent) in the growth of general industrial 
production. 

Secondly, there will be reduction in real wages to make 
home products competitive in the face of foreign competition. 

Thirdly, in case of floating on capital account, whether full 
or partial as in India, there is risk of capital flight and greater 
volatility in exchange rates, external reserves or interest 
rates. So, there is possibility of macro-economic instability 
arising from the movement of short-term capital popularly 
described as “hot money”. This may happen in India, when 
the Fits will book profit after one year to avoid short-term 
capital gain tax and repatriate their profits in US dollars. 

Fourthly, under a flexible exchange rate system (both 
current and capital account floating), fluctuation in exchange 
rates affected by the balance of payments trend will affect 
home prices and incomes and wil! create problems for policy- 
makers to achieve a sustained non-inflationary growth. 


Depreciation 

As greater floating would release additional demand for 
foreign currency; the rupee value may find its equilibrium at a 
lower level compared to its pre-1994-95 Budget value against 
major currencies. In fact, after remaining at Rs 31.38 for 
nearly eight-months from July 2 in the spot market, the US 
dollar settled at Rs 31.40 on March 2, 1994, in the inter-bank 
„foreign exchange market. The rupee depreciated further on 
March 3, 1994 at the rate of Rs 31.47 per dollar. Thus, both 
the abolition of restriction on intemational transfer payment on 
current account as per the Dunkel Draft and the depreciation/ 
devaluation of Indian rupee one of the important conditionalities 
of the IMF—is being satisfied with a single budgetary measure 
of full float on current account. 

This is not the first time that the rupee is depreciated as 
per the dictate of the IMF. From 1966 onwards, in the name of 
different exchange rate systems, the rupee has been devalued 
through the backdoor as well as front door under the pressure 
of the IMF/IBRD. The par value of Indian rupee vis-a-vis the 
US dollar at Rs 4.762 per dollar was not revised at all upto 
June 6, 1966 when India. was compelled to devalue its 
currency by 36.5 per cent for the iMF-World Bank assistance 
and the new rate became Rs 7.50 per dollar. The RBI started 
day-to-day; adjustment of ‘the exchange rate of rupee from 
August 1971 under Managed Float (single currency peg). But 


from September 25, 1975, the rupee was delinked from UK 
sterling pound and was linked with a selected basket of 
currencies of India’s major trading partners under Managed 
Float (pegged to basket of currencies) Throughout, the rupee 
depreciated by 101.57 per cent from Rs 8.90 a dollar in 1976- 
77 to Rs 17.94 in 1990-91. 

In July 1991, along with two strokes of devaluation of 
rupee, there was hidden partial float of rupee under the 
scheme of Exim Scrips which were essentially tradeablje 
import licences issued to exporters for 30 per cent of the 
value of exports. Then, there was open partial float of Indian 
rupee in the 1992-93 Union Budget under the Liberalised 


Exchange Rate Management System (LERMS) under which, 


40 per cent of foreign exchange earned were to be surrendered 
at the official exchange rate and the remaining 60 per cent to 
be converted at a market-determined rate. The Exim Scrips 
scheme was abolished with the introduction of the LERMS. 
Modified LERMS or full float on trade account wa introduced 
in the 1993-94 Union Budget. Immediately after full float of the 
rupee on trade account, on March 2, 1993, the official 
exchange rate of the rupee in relation to the US dollar got 
depreciated by 19 per cent from Rs 26.32 to Rs 32 a dollar. 


Monetisation of Deficit and Inflation 

The fiscal effect of full float (or convertibility on trade 
account) depends on. whether the government is a net buyer 
or a net seller of foreign exchange. For the net buyer, as is 
the case with the Government of India and the RBI, 
substantial revenue from the cheap purchase of foreign 
exchange from exporters in the official rate could be lost. In 
the regime of ‘partial float’, the fiscal deficit was financed 
partly by the revenue from the Government buying of the US 
dollar with over-valued home currency which was a ‘hidden’ 
implicit tax on export earnings. Therefore, if after full float the 
real goverment spending is not lowered or other compensatory 
tax revenue is increased, the fiscal deficit is widened and the 
additional deficit is most probably monetised due to limited 
availability of tax instrument and reduction and abolition of 
various indirect taxes like customs and excise under the 
simultaneous policy of liberalisation and opening up of the 
economy. This monetisation of deficit leads to inflation via 
increase in money supply. In short, full float takes away a tax 
instrument (implicit export tax) which, in the absence of 
accompanying fiscal reform, must be compensated by ‘inflation 
tax'.? 

- In India, since under the LERMS, 40 per cent of the export 
eamings were surrendered at the official rate and 60 per cent 
was sold freely in the open market; according to our 
calculation, the implicit export tax during 1992-93 was around 
8.17 per cent of the export earnings. On the assumption of 20 
per cent growth of export in 1993-94, the export proceeds in 
rupee terms will be around Rs 59, 200 crores in the full year. 
At the rate of 8.17 per cent of the implicit tax on export 
eamings, the loss of revenue due to the vanishing of implicit 
export tax is approximately Rs 5150 crores during 1993-94. 
Thus due to loss of this revenue for vanishing of implicit 
export tax and since there was no new tax instrument and 
loss of revenue of Rs 3273 crores from import duties and Rs 
2249 crores from excise in the 1993-94 Union Budget, the 
fiscal deficit widened. In 1993-94, the fiscal deficit is Rs 
§8,551 crores and the budgetary deficit is Rs 9060 crores. 
Even there is a shortfall in customs revenue to the tune of Rs 
5277 crores and in excise Rs 2001 crores in 1993-94 from the 
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estimated amount. 
The Budget deficit was financed almost entirely by 


A treasury bills held with the RBI or drawing down of Centre’s 


cash balance. This led to net addition to reserve money 
because the RBI buys treasury bills simply by printing notes 
which add to money supply and in consequence to inflationary 
pressure. This is known as monetisation of deficit and it has a 
more direct role as it leads to the increase in reserve money. 
Over the past decade, about 90 per cent of the increase in 
reserve money has been due to an increase in the net RBI 
credit to thè government (NRCG) or monetised deficit. 
Between end March and November 19, 1993, monetised 
deficit has been to the order of Rs 12,609 crores. The 
monetised deficit was Rs 2513 crores in April 2, 1993, It was 
highest in July 9, 1993 at Rs 18,889 crores. Thus, the 
monetisation of budget deficit is primarily due to the vanishing 
of implicit tax on export receipt consequent upon the full float 
of Indian rupee on trade account since March 1, 1993. ° 

This monetised deficit adds to Inflationary pressure in the 
economy.. Hence, there {s acceleration of inflation from August 
1993. Though point-to-point rate of increase in the wholesale 
price index fell to seven per cent in March 1993 and averaged 
«seven per cent from March to July 1993; it rose to a higher 
plateau of eight per cent in August and stood at 8.2 per cent 
towards the end of January 1994. This acceleration in inflation 
is mainly due to the monetisation of budget deficit. 

Even the Finance Minister in his Budget speech of 1994-95 
admitted the danger of monetised deficit-and promised to 
check the rise in monetised deficit for an effective curb in 
growth of liquidity which accentuates demand pressures and 
aggravates inflation. He promises that the net issue of ad hoc 
treasury bills should not exceed Rs 9000 crores for more than 
ten continuous working days at anytime during the year. 
Though, the Economic Survey advises to set right the 
mismatch in the revenue account to tackle the fiscal crisis, no 
such step fs taken by the Finance Minster in his 1994-95 
Union Budget. Even the revenue target in the 1993-94 Union 
Budget is not fulfilled. Moreover, net loss in customs, personal 
income tax, corporate tax and expenditure tax in the 1994-95 
Union Budget are Rs 2282 crores, Rs 1075 crores, Rs 1355 
crores and Rs 75 crores respectively. And the budgetary 
deficit is Rs 6000 crores while fiscal deficit is Rs 54,915 


WW crores with a provision of Rs 46,000 crores towards interest 


payments. This will further fuel inflationary pressure. 


Currency Conversion Tax 
Due to full float of rupee on current account, though with 


some restrictions and loss of huge amount of revenue, the 


problem of both budgetary and fiscal deficit will continue. The 
Finance Minister could have explored the new avenues of tax 
but his hands are tied due to the Dunkel Draft and IMF dictate. 
He could have imposed a currency conversion tax,* popularly 
known as “Cushion Tax” which is a transitional device on alt 
conversion of rupees into foreign exchange (but not the 
reverse). This tax generates additional revenue for the Central 
Government in the event of unfavourable changes. But 
currency conversion tax is contrary to the Dunkel Draft as it 
acts as an implicit additional tariff on imports. 


“Hot Money” and Inflation 

Full float on trade account ted to monetisation of- Budget 
deficit and inflation. Similarly, full float on current account and 
more particularly partial float on capital account will also lead 


to inflation. Due to partial floating on capital account since the 
1993-94 Budget, there has been sudden increase in portfolio 
investment by foreign institutional investors. But portfolio 
investment or short-term capital flows or “hot money” 
movement is not a superior kind of foreign exchange flow. The 
share of non-debt foreign capital in the total inflow is around 
$3 billion because of money brought in by the Fils as well as 
raised by Indian companies through Euro-equity issues in 
global market. This leads to increase in money supply in the 


economy without any formation of tangible assets and hence 


will lead to inflationary pressure. 


i 
Dunkel Draft and Customs Duty Cut 


Major characteristics of the customs tariff proposals in the 
1994-95 Union Budget are : (i) further reduction in the peak 
rate of customs duty and (ii) substantial reduction of customs 
duty on key raw materials and capital goods. Accordingly, the 
Finance Minister has reduced the peak rate of customs duty 
from 85 per cent to 65 per cent. This is in tune with the Dunkel 
Draft. 

Under the agreement of the Final Act of the Uruguay 
Round, known as the Dunkel Draft; tariff on industrial goods 
are to be reduced by an average of more than one-third. As 
per the Draft, the developing countries would both lower their 
tariff barriers significantly, and increase the number of their 
‘pound’ tariff which constitute a commitment not to raise them 
without consultation and compensation. Moreover, the members 
must confirm their commitment to announce, as soon as 
possible, time-schedules for the removal of restrictive import 
measures and to give preference to those measures which 
have the least disruptive effect on intemational trade. Members 
should also avoid the imposition of new quantitative restrictions 
for balance of payments purposes. 


Import Duty Cut 

Accordingly the customs duties are being reduced gradually, 
first from 110 to 85 per cent in 1993-94 and then from 85 to 65 
per cent in the 1994-95 Union Budget and it may be further 
reduced in the coming year. In spite of the recession in capital 
goods industry, as mentioned earlier, there is reduction in 
customs cuty on import of capital goods. The reduction in 
customs duty on project imports and general capital goods 
from 35 to 25 per cent, on machinery parts to 25 per cent trom 
the present rates varying from 25 to 85 per cent, and on 
machine tools to 35-45 per cent from the present 40, 60 and 
80 per cent. Similarly, import duty on host of other goods like 
steel, nonferrous metals, ores and concentrates, melting 
scraps, machinery and raw materials used in leather industry, 
items for electronic and tele-communication sector, machinery 
for watch industry, the DMT, PTA and MEG, etc. is being 
reduced. 


Capital Goods Industry 

Of course, the Finance Minister has taken some steps to 
save the capital goods industry such as extension of the 
benefit of MODVAT to capital goods and a countervailing duty 
on import of capital goods equivalent to the excise duly on 
domestic capital goods. But this will not be sufficient to check 
the recession in capital goods industry due to further 
reduction on customs duty on these items; as the concern has 
been raised correctly by the industry itself. Moveover, for 
levying countervailing duty, the GATT principles are to be 
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.observed under the Dunkel Draft. According to the Dunkel 


-Draft, the agreement would discipline the use of subsidies and . 


countervailing measures and technical barriers. 


Dunkel! Draft to. 

In a nutshell, the Final Act (Dunkel Draft) would, after 
ratification by the relevant national authorities; (i) cut tariff on 
industrial goods by an average of more than one-third, (ii) 
progressively liberalise trade in agricultural products; and (ili) 
convert the GATT from a provisional agreement into a formal 
international organisation to be called the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO). The Final Act would, among other 
things, bring trade in agricultural products, services, textiles, 
clothing and intellectual property within the ambit of the WTO. 

The agreement would also (i) eliminate certain restrictive 
trade-related investment measures; (ji) strengthen existing 
measures to open up government procurement to foreign 

suppliers; (iii) regulate the. use of restrictive safeguard 
` actions; and {iv} increase the transparency of-national trade 





policies by confirming and widening the scope of the Trade 
Policy Review Mechanism. ` 

Thus, in the Union Budgets of future years, there will be = 
more reduction in customs duty and liberalisation of trade in‘, 
new items. To accommodate these, even changes in the 
judiciary and other sectors will have to be made which may 
endanger the very sovereignty of the nation. | 
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SHIBALAL MEHER 


My he Chelliah Committee recommended the need for tax 
a reform to bring a permanent solution to the Indian 
fiscal system. The Finance Minister, ’Dr Manmohan 
Singh, with the bold step implemented this long overdue 
reform without delay. The Budget for 1994-95 marks the 
second phase of this reform process. This phase brings 
substantial reduction in customs tariff, rationalisation of excise 
system, reduction of corporate tax rate, -raising of personal 
income tax limit, ihtroduction of new tax on services and many 
otheRs : 
p = 

DR Manmohan Singh has taken the decision to reform both 
the direct and indirect taxes, most of which are in line with the 
recommendation of the Chelliah Committee Report. In the 
structure of direct tax, corporation tax, which was not included 
in the reform process in the Budget for 1993-94 got place this 
time in the Budget. There was a distinction between the 
widely-held company and the closely-held company. While for 
the former case the tax rate was 45 per cent plus surcharge in 
the latter case it was 50 per cent plus surcharge. The Finance 
Minister has proposed to eliminate this discrimination in the 
1994-95 Budget by implementing a unified tax rate of 40 per, 
cent plus surcharge. At the same time the tax rate for 
branches of foreign companies has reduced from 65 per cent 
to 56 per cent. The reduction in the tax rate will boost the 
industry as it will create a favourable environment for 
investment. i 

In this Budget there is also reform in the personai income 
tax structure. The exemption limit has been raised from Rs 
30,000 to Rs 35,009; there is slash in the marginal tax rate 
and the tax slabs have been widened. Though the exemption 
limit has been raised, it has not come to the expectation of Rs 
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56,000 as envisaged by many. However, if we take the rate of - 
inflation of eight per cent the exemption limit will be around Rs 
32,400. Hence, a level of Rs 35,000 may be justified. But it 
would have been better for raising the exemption limit more 
and reducing the savings limit, which would help the income 
tax payee in the Jower bracket. Though the Finance Minister 
has adjusted the tax slabs by reducing tax rate for some 
income brackets, it will not give much compliance unless the 
tax administration improves. 

The 1994-95 Budget. proposals on indirect tax are fairly 
revolutionary. In the field ofexcise duty, the Budget has taken 
a step forward in moving from MODVAT to full VAT system. 
Now products fike capital goods and petroleum products have 
been brought under the purview of, the MODVAT. This ‘has 
been recommended by the Chelliah Committee. Under the 2 
MODVAT scheme, proforma credit is given to inputs that are“ 
used in the production of taxable commiadites. It is claimed ` 
that the MODVAT scheme may check evasion and avoidance 
of duties to some extent. In case of components required for 
further processing in order to produce an excisable product, a 
manufacturer may not resort to malpractices of suppressing 
production figures and hence input intakes since he will lose 
the MODVAT credit to the extent of duty’ paid on the quantity 
of raw materials and inputs suppressed from his accounts. 
But tax evasion is possible under the MODVAT. A big 
manufacturer unit can inflate its sales turnover to get an 
increased deduction under the system. The seller may also 
falsify Invoices, showing a forged tax content which he can” 
claim as tax credit. 

Another important measure of excise duty is the shift from 
specific to ad valorem rates. This will make the tax more ` 
elastic. With this new system it will not be required to change 


, 


_ the tax rate frequently, since it will automatically bring more 


revenue in the inflationary situation.’ Other measures of excise 


duty are reduction of a number of special exemptions, 


reduction of tax rate of unduly high tax commodities and many 
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others All these measures will simplify the tax structure and 
increase the revenue collection. However, much depends on 
the tax administration. 

The Finance Minister has given many reform proposals for 
customs tariff such as, further reduction in the peak rate of 
customs duty, substantial reduction in duties on key raw 
materials, reduction in customs duties on capital goods 
combined with other incentives to help the domestic capital 
goods industry, removal of anomalies caused by impor duties 
on raw materials and an effort to unify rates on similar 
products. Though reduction in the customs tariff is in 
accordance with the Chelliah Committee Report, a 
countervailing reduction in excise duty is necessary in order 


‘to face the Indian industry competition from abroad. Since this 


is not done, Indian industries are comparatively at a 
disadvantage. !n addition to this, reduction in the import duty 
on a wide range of items may aggravate the situation if Indian 
industries. will not be given much incentives to increase 
productivity. 

The Budget has introduced tax on services, such as 
telephone, non-life insurance and stock-brokers. This is a 
measure for broadening the base of indirect taxes. A new 
scheme for estimated tax on civil contractors and trasporters 
has also been introduced. These measures will bring additional 
revenue to the Gentre. Along with this the Finance Minister 


‘has brought about many tax measures. 


With the above reforms there will be net revenue loss in 
the case of customs duties of Rs 2282 crores, income tax of 
Rs 1355 crores, expenditure tax of Rs 75 crores. Since 
income tax is sharable between the Centre and States, the 
States have also to bear this loss. However, the good feature 
is that the Gentre will have to suffer more compared to the 
past due to the reduction in customs duties and corporate 
taxes. 7 

II 


THOUGH the Budget has been rightly welcomed for its 
initiatives on tax reform, it is criticised for its huge deficit. The 
Budget deficit of Rs 6000 crores is lower, no doubt, than the 
deficit in the revised estimate of 1993-94, yet it is still higher 
than the Budget deficit of 1993-94. The more important thing 
is that the Budget deficit of 1993-94 has been more than 
double in the revised estimate. The rise in the fiscal dificit for 
1993-94 from the budgeted 4.7 per cent of the GDP to the 


level of 7.3 per cent of the GDP in the revised estimate ts 
nothing short of a crisis. Looking into this, the projection of 
fiscal deficit at six per cent of the GDP in the 1994-95 Budget 
can be due to the lack of contro] over spending. 

The revenue deficit in the revised estimate of 1993-94 has 
gone up by around 93 per cent from Rs 17,630 crores to Rs 
34,058 crores. The projection for 1994-95 has been made at 
Rs 32,737 crores. This is a very huge amount and the last 
year's experience shows that it may cross a figure of Rs 
60,000 crores. The total revenue is estimated at Rs 86,084 
crores. This is not even meeting the Centre's expenditure 
commitment of Rs 90,749 crores on the non-Pian account. 
‘The main reasons are: increasing amount of interest payments 
defence spending and subsidies. These together amount to 
more than 77 per cent of the non-Plan expenditure on revenue 
account, where interest payment, alone crosses the level of 
50 per cent. With Rs 46,000 crores of interest payment an 
Indian citizen has the burden of around Rs 545 as interest, 
The Finance Minister in his Budget speech has mentioned 
that interest burden is the major factor contributing ihe 
sizeable increase in non-Plan expenditure year after year, and 
yet he has made deficit In revenue account. Now out of the 
total revenue receipts the Centre will have to spend more than 
50 per cent on interest. The interest payments will be 
spiralling upwards as long as revenue deficits are financed by 
foans. 

Subsidy, which has also a good share in the non-Plan 
expenditure, gets a higher share. Due to political reasons this 
has not been reduced. Defence expenditure, which is necessary 
for national security, has also been increasing year after year 
and has a good share in this Budget. Though unproductive, 
the Finance Minister was not able to reduce the expenditure 
on these items. 

It ig in this context | would like to menton that Dr 
Manmohan Singh has given much emphasis on tax reform 
mostly due to pressure from the IMF and World Bank but 
neglected the expenditure side. If the administration is efficient 
and strong there may not be much shortfall in the revenue but 
an explosive growth of overspending cannot be avoided as the 
past payment of shows. There will be much defict in revenue 
account and hence, more borrowing for consumption The 
nation will not be able to repay either the principal or the 
interest, which will virtually lead to a situation of debt trap. & 
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K.N. RAJ: Post-Budget Scenario 
(Continued from page 2) 


decades ago to nearly 20 per cent of the GDP before the end 
of the 1970s; and it was raised still further to over 27 per cent 
of the GDP by 1990-91, as part of a long-term strategy that 
was spelt out in the First Five Year Plan. It was to avoid a 
sudden and sharp cut in consumption levels of the people—as 
happened in the Soviet Union and China in the initial stages of 
their development—that this gradualist approach of “hastening 
slowly” was formulated under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the early 1950s. 

The investment target set in 1951 to provide a long-term 
perspective was, therefore, to raise net capital formation, that 
is, net of provision for annual depreciation of the stock of 
capital in existence, from the existing rate of five per cent to 
20 per cent of the national income in a little over 27 years. In 
gross terms this implied a target rate of 30 per cent for the 
gross capital formation in the country. Reaching this target 
has actually taken a decade longer than was earlier expected. 
However, by 1990-91, gross capital formation had been raised 


to a little over 27 per cent of gross domestic product. It was 
this that made it possible for the rate of growth of the 
economy to touch nearly five per cent per annum in the 1980s 
taken as a whole. But—and this is the serious development | 
referred to earlier—the rate of gross capital formation in the 
economy has since then been allowed to fall to just over 24 
per cent per annum. 

Unless this decline is arrested and reversed, the long-term 
consequences can be indeed very detrimental to the welfare 
of our people, particularly for eliminating unemployment 
among them. indeed, considering the rapid progress China 
has been making since the 1980s {after Chairman Mac lett the 
scene), we cannot afford to relax and should be seriously 
considering raising our target of gross capital formation to 
about 35 per cent of the GDP. 

Viewed in this light the trend in the last few years is a 
matter for concern, even though the country has gained on 
other fronts during this period. We should not let the long-term 
interests of the country be lost sight of in the midst of our 
other pre-occupations. And this is what we should keep in 
mind today while reflecting on the post-Budget scenario. W 
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At the Break of Dawn 


s the radiant dawn of freedom breaks over South Africa, the 
landscape along the far-flung promontory of the Indian Ocean is 
transformed. 

The unshackling of the majestic personality of the Black Power is being 
formalised with the ballot box destroying the enslaving apparatus of the 
apartheid. Those who swear by the name of democracy and pontificate 
about it to other peoples in distant climes, should come and pay their 
obeisance to the emergence of a democratic order out of the ashes of the 
last vestiges of White colonialism that apartheid sought to perpetuate but 
failed. 

The living symbol of this historic transformation is the noble personality 
of Nelson Mandela who has spent not years, but decades of the 75 years 
of his life behind bars. But prison bars could not suppress his irrepressible 
urge for freedom for his people. And yet with ail the scars of persecution, 
Nelson Mandela stands today as the embodiment of tolerance and 
brotherhood as he has ventured into a stupendous experiment of live-and- 
let-live between the Blacks, the Whites and the Coloured. 

South Africa under Mandela, therefore, . promises to be a new 
lighthouse of civilisation backoning the entire humankind to enter the 
enduring haven of genuine coexistence, forgiving and forgetting the bitter 
memories of hatred and bloodshed of the past. No longer a pariah in the 
comity of nations, the Black humanity in its resurgence holds out the 
prospect of a new era of freedom and democracy for the entire 
humanity—the fulfilment of the dream of the French Revolution—the 
realisation of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

’ This indeed promises the daybreak for the millions upon’ millions of 
humanity who live and toil along the rich lands washed by the vast Indian 
Ocean. To our east is the other peninsula jutting out into the Indian Ocean 
which houses the verdant land of the Malaysians. Long ignored as a non- 
descript, Malaysia today provides another type of leadership. The dynamic 
leader of the Malaysian people, Prime Minister Mahathir Bin Mohamad, 
has deservingly emerged as the acknowledged voice of the forward- 
looking people of the entire Third World. It is his courageous initiative that 
has gone a long way towards sustaining the spirit of unbending 
independence of the developing world, refusing to be cowed dowr by the 





hectorings of the big powers headed by the USA. 
More than any other leader of the Third World, it is 
Mahathir who can rightly be regarded today as the 
spokesman of the resistance to the sinister onslaught 
of the countries of the North. 

In this environment of resurgence in the coastline 
of Indian Ocean, where does India stand? Our 
country is the most populous among the Ocean’s 
littoral, the first to have thrown off the manacles of 
colonialism, can justly be proud to have been in the 
forefront of the worldwide movement of solidarity 
with the struggle of the South African people— 
indeed of all peoples in the continent of Africa— 
and it is from that struggle we are proud to recall, 
came the leader of our freedom struggle, whom we 
still revere as the Father of the Nation. 

Today that very land where Gandhi roused 
millions from the slumber of subjugation to the 
awakening of independence, there hangs a pall of 
deadly despond—an environment polluted by 
corruption and deceit, where basic values of integrity 
have been corroded, where public life is vitiated by 
transparent dishonesty and time-tested institutions 
of democracy are being dismantled and social and 
cultural life is threatened by the dreary desert sands 
of dead habits; and petty squabbles, greed for 
power engineer violence to the point of destroying 
the very fibre of the nation’s unity and integrity. And 
in this land where many a caravan has come from 
across many a frontier and settled here as children 
of a common motherland, dark and sinister forces 
today strut about threatening to impose the mentality 
of the ghetto and the apartheid thereby tearing 
apart brother from brother. 

This country was the first among the newly- 
independent which by its own strength and wisdom 
tried to build a viable economy on the ruins of the 
colonial machinery of exploitation. And here when 
the time came for the need to discard obsolescence 
and to bring about modernisation, a gigantic 
subversion has been engineered by which an 
economic model from the very structure of modern 
super moneylenders has been foisted that is paving 
the way for the powerful barons of foreign 
multinationals to grab the large home market of this 
country in the name of globalisation—which is 
phoney insofar as it is designed to perpetuate the 
very order of economic subjugation to the new 
colonial masters now represented by the USA. And 


2 


within the country it is breeding a new class of the 
affluent dehumanised and insensitive to the needs, 
urges and aspirations of the millions dispossessed.. 
This way, the real road to modernisation is being“ 
blocked and a new form of economic domination is 
sought to be foisted on this country. Such a major 
operation is inexorably hurting the country’s proud 
ethos of attachment to the goal of self-reliance 
together with the fulfilment of its dispossessed 
millions of this rich country. 

inevitably, this strategic retreat from the committed 
goal of safeguarding the country’s economic 
independence, has had its repercussions on all 
walks of life. Just at this very moment, an approach 
to urgent issues of foreign policy is in a state of 
disarray, as could be seen in the unedifying 
spectacle of the Prime Minister having to face the 
angry charges of surrender by the entire Opposition, 
which has been accusing the government—n 
without good reason—of succumbing to the 
pressures and bullyings by the United States which 
seems to be dead set to destroy the self-made 
nuclear and missile capabilities of this country. The 
public uproar over any possibilites of surrender has 
shown up the lack of understanding and confidence 
between the ruling establishment and the major 
Opposition parties. 

In the bargain, the Prime Minister's plan to visit 
Washington and meet the US President is almost 
overshadowed by the public outcry against any 
yielding on the nuclear and missile issue. No Prime 
Minister of India has been so much handicapped by 
the genuine misgivings in the public about the 
capacity of the present government to stand up to- 
the pressure of a great power, the only existing, — 
superpower. i 

At this hour of the nation’s discomposure, the 
spectacle of the mighty colossus of freedom rising 
in the sun-tanned soil of South Africa can serve us 
as a tonic that shall lift every dropping heart among 
the freedom-loving people of the world. For us in 
India, our leaders cannot afford to debase through 
depravity and immorality the undying spirit of this 
great humanity that live in this great land of ours. 

The hour has come for us to be awake as the 
dawn breaks out over there. Let the infection of 
freedom lift our spirits; and the waters of Indian ~ 
Ocean are purified by this mighty awakening of 
humanity that Nelson Mandela's victory signifies. 
May 3 N.C. 
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INDIA and AUSTRALIA 





A Balance of Coexistence 


ndia’s contacts with Australia in the past have 
been manifold. It is known that in geological 
time the Australian continent was linked to the 
landmass of Asia. In the more modern period,-we 
have shared many historical experiences. Today we 
" are together in the Commonwealth of Nations. It is 
worthwhile to recall that it was India’s desire to 
remain in the Commonwealth as a sovereign 
republic that transformed that remarkable institution 
to the new Commonwealth of Nations in 1950. Ever 
since. almost every nation gaining independence 
from Britain decided to remain in the Commonwealth 
as a Republic. 
Æ: Both our countries have inherited two legacies 
from this historical association, namely, parliamentary 
democracy and the English language which we 
have since developed according to our own genius. 
India, notwithstanding all its immense diversities 
and problems, has endured as an established and 
vibrant democracy. There are over 24 million people 
in India who speak the English language, larger 
than the total population of Australia. | believe that 
these commonalities, if projected properly in our 
political consciousness, would enable us to cooperate 
more easily and extensively than it has been 
possible hitherto. 

Even in the old days and in the days of the Cold 
War when peopie saw the world through some giant 
distorting mirror, India had looked upon Australia 
with clear, friendly and good neighbourly eyes. | 
may recall that in March-April 1947, a few months 
before our independence, Australia was invited as 
an observer to the Asian Relations Conference that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru organised in Delhi. He had 
also invited Australia to participate in the Government- 
level Conference on Indonesia that he called in 
Delhi in 1949. Earlier in July 1947, India and 
Australia.took joint action to draw the attention of 


the UN Security Council to the question of Indonesia. — 


And at the Asian-African Conference at Bandung in 
1955, Prime Minister Nehru declared: “And indeed 
Australia and New Zealand are almost in our region. 
They certainly do not belong to Europe, much less 
to America. They are next to us and | should like 
“Mustralia and New Zealand to come nearer to 
Asia”. Today, thanks to the emphasis given by’ 


This contribution from the Vice-President of India is 
taken from his inaugural address at the “India 
Today 1994” festival at Sydney (April 17, 1994). 






K.R. NARAYANAN 


Prime Minister Paul Keating and Foreign Minister 
Gareth Evans, Australia has come nearer to Asia, 
indeed into the midst of Asia. 

Our two-way trade has now crossed the one 
billion dollar mark. Australian investment and joint 
ventures in India have been growing. Since July 
1991 Prime Minister Narasimha Rao: has launched 
sweeping economic reforms, liberalising and opening 
up the economy, providing freedom and initiative to 
private enterprise, and removing impediments in the 
way of foreign trade and foreign investment. indian 
economy today is pulsating with creative change. 
Its 200 to 250 million-strong middle class is a 
dynamic force in our economy providing a huge 
market for variegated and sophisticated goods from 
the rest of the world. Equally important is the 


_ prospect that even a modest rise in the standards 


of living of our ordinary people, which is a priority 
objective in our economic development, wouid 
generate purchasing power and effective demand 
among our 870 milion population that would give a 
major impetus to economic growth and create a 
vast market for capital and consumer goods. It is in 
this context that we invite Australia to join us as a 
partner in our development. We welcome the study 
that has been commissioned by the Australian 
Government to identify opportunities for Australian 
business for trade and investment in India. We look 
forward to the findings of this major study. 

Our cooperation has significance not only for cur 
bilateral relations but for the region. Both our 
countries belong to the far-flung Asia-Pacific-Indian 
Ocean region stretching from the roof of Asia to 
Antarctica and from the east coast of America 
through Australia to South Africa. Australia is a 
member of Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation and 
is associated as a dialogue partner with the 
ASEAN. It has significant relations with eash 
member-country of the entire region. It has played a 
positive political diplomatic role in the region 
especially with regard to finding a settlement in 
Cambodia. It has put forward some ideas for 
cooperation among the rimland nations of the Indian 
Ocean. We welcome the constructive involvement 
of Australia in the region. 

India has made important contributions to the 
region, not only in civilisational and cultural terms 
but in modern terms. We were the fore-runners of 
decolonisation in Asia. At the height of the Cold 
War, when the world stood quivering on the knife- 
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edge of war, we helped in finding peace in Korea 
and, indo-China. We have an unrivalled record of 
peace missions under the United Nations. In the 
Indian Ocean we are the largest ‘littoral country. 
With its 7615 kilometres-long coastline, two million 
square kilometres of Exclusive Economic Zone, its 
consultative status under the Antarctic Treaty 
. system, with its assignment of 150,000 square 
metres in the central Indian Ocean for deep-sea- 
mining as a pioneer investor, with 70 per cent of its 
indigenous oil and 80 per cent of natural gas 
coming from its Exclusive Economic Zone, and its 
dependence on the Ocean for trade and shipping, 
India has major interests in the Indian Ocean. This 
is an interest that we share with Australia and other 
Indian Ocean states. 

Admiral Mahan talked of “the indivisible sea”. 
The Indian: Oceanis linked to the Pacific. As early 
as 1944, Pandit Nehru had envisaged that “the 
Pacific is likely to take the place of the Atlantic in 
the future as a nerve centre of the world. Though 
not directly a Pacific state, India will inevitably 
exercise an important influence there”. 

} am struck by the gradualness of that inevitability. 
In terms of geography, history, present status and 
future potential India, to my mind, is entitled to be 
involved in all Asian and Asia-Pacific cooperation 


COMMENTARY 





Finance Ministry. In the name of overhauling the economy 
and modernising it to enable it to. meet the challenge of 
globalisation, one of the very first targets for attack chosen by the 
Finance Minister was the public sector. As a loyal servitor of the 
World Bank bosses, he concentrated his time and energy to 
dismantte the public sector. f 
If one goes back to the early days of the economic reforms 
drive, 1991-92, one could get an idea of the single-minded 
determination with which Dr Manmohan Singh took up the job of 
both discrediting and destroying the public sector. Even the profit- 
making public-sector undertakings did not escape his- attack. In 
fact, he wanted to destroy. them as these constituted a roadblock 
to the entry of giant multinationals whose interest the Finance 
Minister was keen on serving as per the diktat of the World Bank. 
Of late, Dr Manmohan Singh has changed his tune to some 
extent and he talks of the need to retain the public sector. This 
change, if it can be called one, is due mainly to his realisation that 
the public opinion has been veering round against this scandalous 
demolition drive against proven national asset as a number of 
giant public sector undertakings have come to be recognised; and 
Dr Manmohan Singh is opportunist enough to change his tune, as 
part of his instinct for survival. 
Viewed in this murky background, there is nothing surprising 
that the Finance Minister has so far chosen to keep mum on the 


O ne more unmasking of the dirty game played by the 


Another Feather on FM’s Cap 


programmes. We are already a sectoral dialoy 
parner with the ASEAN and an active membe! 
the ESCAP. . 

A major and new fact of our times is that perh: 
for the first time in modern history, strong regic 
groupings, and important powers have emergec 
the Asian and Asia-Pacific regions. The destiny 
the region is today in the hands of the regic 
powers themselves though outside powers 


_involved and influence the shape of things. This | 


situation that calls for a balance of coexistence, 
may use that phrase, a realistic recognition i 
coordination of the interests of all in an ove 
system of cooperation. | believe that India i 
Australia can do a lot together with the nations 
South-East Asia, China; Japan, Korea and ot 
nations to help the emergence of such a systen 
our region in the context of a new world order. 
india and Australia can be partners in the dra 
of multilateral cooperation that is unfolding bef 
us. We are both countries dedicated to peace ¢ 
democracy. We entertain no’ dream of dominal 
but only cooperation among nations especially 
neighbours. True to our democratic credo we F 
that while economic development is our prim 
goal, it is necessary for us to base it on human i 
cultural values that sustain our two societies. 





exposure of the mega scam over the disinvestment of the sh 
of the public sector undertakings, by which the exchequer 
been cheated to the extent of Rs 3000 crores. The Report ol 
Public Accounts Committee of Parliament, to which its Cong 
members have appended their signatures, has come out 
severe strictures against both the Finance Ministry and 
Industry Ministry for their thoroughly irresponsible conduc 
disposing of the PSU shares at a shockingly low price—w 
makes it obvious that high-level corruption was involved in 
deal. 

The Public Accounts Committee strictures have come in 
wake of equally strong indictment of the entire PSU disinvestr 
operation that was made sometime ago by the Comptreter 
Auditor General of India. The PAC has called for a thorough pi 
into this scandal and suitable action to punish the guilty. This 
also the mandate of the Joint Parliamentary Committee dei 
with the securities scam. But uptil now no action on this count 
been announced by the Finance Ministry. Meanwhile, the Indi 
Secretary, who is one of the persons named by the PAC, 
come out with a statement saying that whatever he did was a 
behest of the Finance Minister and his officials. 

Will all this disturb the Finance Minister in his sleep? It is 
the job of Parliament to make the Finance Minister pay for < 
criminal profligacy in handiing the country’s assets. 

May 2 i Vig 
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Washington’s Non-Proliferation Pressures 
J.N. DIXIT 


This contribution from the former Foreign Secretary brings out how to ward off the US Administration's 
pressures on the question of nuclear and space non-proliferation. Its importance is enhanced by the fact 
that the author was dealing directly with the US authorities on this very issue in bilateral talks during 1992- 


93. 


he latest round of technica! negotiations on 
T nuclear non-proliferation measures between 
india and the US—the fourth in the series—has just 
concluded in London. It is reasonable to assume 
that they were inconclusive, because both countries 
still have to reduce the gap between their views on 
non-proliferation. This is significant because non- 
proliferation will be high on President Clinton’s 
agenda for discussions with Narasimha Rao. 

The fact to be noted now is that non-proliferation 
{including development of space-related research 
and technology) is a cardinal factor in Indo-US 
bilateral relations. They are problematic too because 
the US views the issue in the exclusive framework 
of its overall strategic prognoses and planning. 
Pakistan—linking its stance on non-proliferation and 
arms control to the Kashmir question and to its 
perennial claim to parity with India in all matters 
relevant or irrelevant—further distorts the perspective 
in which Indo-US relations are to be structured. 

The US policy objectives are precisely articulated 
‘ in the Clinton Administration’s report of May 5, 1993 
to the Congress on the progress of regional non- 
proliferation in South Asia. The report says: “The 
objective of the Administration is, first to cap; then 

ver a time reduce and finally eliminate the 

possession of weapons of mass destruction and 
their means of delivery.” The CIA Director, Woolsey, 
indicated the operational motivation in the US 
policies when he reported to the Senate in February 
1993 that “an arms race between India and 
Pakistan poses the most probable prospect for 
future use of weapons of mass destruction including 
nuclear weapons.” The role which the US envisages 
for itself to meet this objective and concerns, “is 
that of a catalyst seeking to promote a serious 
dialogue between the two countries and with 
others.” 

Those who have followed the Indo-US exchanges 
since the middle of 1991, know that “to persuade 
India to accept some regional non-proliferation 
arrangement within the overall terms of reference of 
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the NPT (even if India refuses to sign the NPT)” 
was the important, if not the main point of the US 
brief. If we compress the series of technical 
suggestions and proposals made to India by the 
US, its general objectives are (a) India should 
formally cap its nuclear research and technology 
development; {b) this capping process should be 
transparent and subject to monitoring; (c) India (and 
Pakistan} should commit themselves to a time- 
bound programme to reduce weapons of mass 
destruction and their means of delivery; (d) this 
should be done under international monitoring, and 
formal transparency; (e) India should commit itself 
to elimination of its nuclear weapons and missiles 
development capacities in a definite time-frame, this 
also under international inspection/verification; and 
(f) if possible all these arrangements/commitments 
should be firmed up before June 1995, when the 
international conference for the extension (indefinite) 
of the NPT takes place. 

The quid pro quo could be (a) some sort of a 
nuclear security guarantee to India by the nuclear 


- weapons powers; (b) supply of certain categories of 


arms and technology under controlled conditions; 
and (c) not placing hurdles against India's nuclear 
power, food irradiation, health projects, and space 
research programmes provided they are subject to 
international disciplinary regimes. 

Lateral and tangential pressure on India has 
been increasing on these matters. This pressure is 
building up in the context of general and increasing 
acquiescence of the international community in the 
various nuclear and space-related disciplinary 
regimes being put in place by the advanced 
countries led by the US. 


+ 


THE Government of India has been mindful of this 
pressure. It was rightly decided in 1991-92 to move 
away from static-negativism on non-proliferation. 


{Continued on page 33} 
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GATT: India’s Unworthy Role 
CHITRA SUBRAMANIAM 


In the heat of the present protest movement, the role played by India in the GATT negotiations is often 
missed. The well-known Indian correspondent stationed at Geneva, provides valuable insights into the 


pathetic role played by India. This is reproduced here from indian Express. 


henever the Government of India is in trouble, it 
does two things. First, it denies what has not been 

said. Second, it blames the foreign hand for all its 
problems. 

The formula has been applied to the GATT debate 
with a variation. A lot of energy has been spent in saying 
india cannot get out of the GATT even though no 
- thinking person has suggested that. And since blaming 

_ the foreign hand here would be delightful irony, the 
honours have been passed on to the Opposition and its 
rag-bag of friends and sympathisers. 

From Geneva to Marrakesh to New Delhi, sub-plots 
have been erected and demolished with a view to 
obfuscating the main story. -That is because the 
government has made major commitments affecting the 
politicat economy of India without taking the people into 
confidence. The real story of Indian negotiations is one 
of lies, secret deals by a handful of bureaucrats eager to 
‘please the major powers for narrow. personal interests, 
last-minute telephone calls from the GATT secretariat 
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—Editor 


and foisting the bogey of indian isolation at the negotiati 
on an unsuspecting nation. As one senior Europ 
negotiator—known in the GATT circles for driving a t 
bargain—told me in Marrakesh: “Nobody lets India di 
like the Indians.” 

The GATT is here to stay. But instead of bein 
simple treaty setting rules for transboundary trade, 
GATT and the World Trade Organisation will set 
agenda for international trade in such diverse areas 
agriculture, pharmaceuticals, investmenis, servic 
environment, and soon, labour standards and hur 
rights. Fact is that domestic laws in several key areas 
have to be synchronised with international obligatic 
Fact is the fight now is both within the domestic syste 
and the international system that forces compliar 
Fact is that the WTO has joined ranks with the W 
Bank and IMF at a time when the latter two have 
their legitimacy (following the collapse of the Bre 
Woods monetary and financial system) and now pre: 
over a: system which does not have any role with 
major traders and their monetary and financial poli 
but are trying to run the rest of the world on behalf of 
big traders and their transnational corporations. Fac 
that even though India has provided a trade-weigt 
reduction of 55 per cent on raw materials, compone 
and capital goods, the US and EU have returned onl 
and 22 per cent respectively. Fact is that when lı 
agreed to negotiate substantive norms and standard 
intellectual property, the carrot was more market acc 
for Indian goods and the sick was US pressure unde 
Super 301. The carrot was a mirage, the stick is sti 
use. 

Fiction is New Delhi telling the country it was 
honest broker for India’s interests. Fiction is whe 


` pretends to be helpless against the march of the ma 


forces. Fact is that New Delhi's fiction is finally explo: 
in its face. 

Take the fiction of intellectual property negotiatic 
When India succumbed to the US pressure on TRI 
the Commerce Minister told the world we had agree 
go along in good faith since there was no prejudice to 
outcome. Fact is that the same Minister told journalis! 
Geneva that the country was under severe pres: 
from the US and that we needed political courage ar 
swadeshi movement (“kamar kasni hogi, Kiske p 
himmat ha?’ were his exact words) to face the Wes 
onslaught. During a breakfast meeting with o 
journalists, he said what India needs is Gandhi “al 
mean Mahatma Gandhi”. Neither he, nor any of 
officials, believed then that they could control 
intellectual property negotiations. Once the Comms 
Secretary actually conceded that he would retire | 

(Continued on pag 
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Identity Card Crisis 
i SANDEEP SHASTRI 


> 


ith the country inching towards the year-end 
deadline set by the Chief Election Commissioner 

(CEC), T. N. Seshan, for the issue of Photo 
Identity Cards (PICs) to all voters as a precondition for 
the conduct of all elections, it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that a major consitutional/political crisis appears 
inevitable. 

While the government has accepted in principle that 
PICs should be issued to all voters, the consensus that 
emerged at the meeting of the Chief Ministers convened 
by the Union Home Minister to specifically discuss this 
issue was that the entire exercise should be taken up in 
a ‘phased manner’. The CEC, on the other hand, has 

insisted that the PICs should be issued by the year-end if 

“talections are to be held in 1995. The timing of the 
deadiine is significant as elections to eight State Legislative 
Assemblies are due in 1995. - > 

Seshan has sought to project his campaign for the 
issue of PICs to voters as being part of a much wider 
and more comprehensive strategy of electoral reforms 
that aim at cleansing the electoral process. The acronym 
CHIME, summarises the fundamentals of a free and fair 
electoral process as outlined by the CEC: Character, 
Humanity, Integrity, Morality and Empathy. Thus, for 
Seshan, his swimming against the political tide is to 
ensure that the CHIME of free and fair elections 
reverberates even in the remotest corner of the country. 
Terming his efforts as an attempt to counter the “great 
conspiracy to prevent electoral reforms from coming 
about”, Seshan has, in the process, assumed the mantle 
—successtully at that—of the defender of helpess voters 
against the .manipulations of the big time “power- 

perators”. Seshan has used the right symbols and 


(o) 
Mg slogans in this fight for, what could be termed as, the 


of, 


protection, preservation and further expansion of the 
democratic space in society. i 

It is beyond a shadow of doubt, that the issue of PICs 
to voters must form part of a comprehensive package of 
electoral reforms that aim at reducing the democratic 
deficit in the society. An effective counter-strategy to 
arrest the alarming ‘trend of—what Giovanni Sartori 
referred to as—the “badness of politics”, would necessarily 
involve initiating measures to further strengthen the 
democratic fabric of society. Anayang Nyong’o has 
rightly stressed that if popular control is to be meaningful 
in a democratic polity—and not merely remain an illusive 
dream—the aims and aspirations of the masses must 


A “necessarily spell the content of democracy”. A former 


CEC, S. P. Sen Verma, had rightly warned in the 1960s 
that in a democratic polity, ultimate control by the people 


Dr Shastri teaches Political Science at Bangalore 
University. 
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could be realised only by ensuring that the citizens took 
“substantial charge” of their own destiny through the 
“effective application of the representative system”. 
Ultimately, in a democracy what ‘is’ becomes more 
important than ‘what ought to be’. 

It would be prudent at this stage, to examine in depth 
the reaction of the government to the stand taken by the 
CEC on the PIC issue. While the government has 
declared that it plans to issue PICs to the voters in a 
‘phased manner’, the citizens would be justified in 
assuming that there is a ring of hollowness in the 
government claim, if past experience is borne in mind. 


+ 

IT was way back in the 1960s, while speaking of the 
need to rescue democracy from money power, that 
C. Rajagopalachari demanded that voters be issuec 
‘voting cards’ so that they (voters) could exercise thei” 
franchise in a free and fair manner. Much later, the 
Election Commission in its Report on the Sixth Genere 
Elections, submitted in 1977, recommended that voters 
be given PICs “so that impersonation of electors can b: 
prevented”. The Commission went on to add thet 
although, initially, the issue of PICs “would involve 
certain amount of expenditure, in the long run it could 
help in fair and free elections”. Thus the recommendatic 1 
relating to the issue of PICs in a ‘phased manner’ sho..d 
have been under the active consideration of the 
government for the last 17 years! 

Later, in December 1988, more than three years aco, 
the then Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, gave an assurar.ce 
to Parliament that PICs would be issued in a phased 
manner. Seshan further maintains that on February 2, 
1992, he had submitted a proposal to the government 
recommending the immediate initiation of steps for the 
issue of PICs. It was only when the CEC issued the 
ultimatum on August 28, 1993 that in the event of PICs 
not being issued by December 1994, that no election 
would be held after January 1, 1995, that the government 
was galvanised into taking action. At this stage too, 
action was merely in the form of issuing, the now familiar 
ritualistic statement, that PICs would be issued in a 
phased manner. 

One of the major arguments that the government has 
put forward to justify the delay in the issue of PICs is the 
cost involved. The estimated cost that is projected for 
the scheme varies from Rs 1000 crores to Rs 3500 
crores. While the Central Government has stated that 
the States should find ways and means to generate the 
funds needed to implement the schemes, the States 
want to place the financial responsibility at the door of 
the Centre. It has also been suggested that the financial 


? 


ene et 


assistance of business houses could be sought to 
partially sponsor the scheme. The CEC's remarks that 
“democracy never comes cheap” and when one crore 
rupees can be alloted to each MP for development work 
in his/her constituency, finding the resources for the 
issue of PICs should not be a major problem, appears to 
appeal to the common citizens. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the financial constraint is being merely used as 
an excuse to try and thwart the scheme and delay its 
implementation. 

In this context, it may be noted that several Suggestions 
have been made to enhance the utlity of the PICs by 
making them Multi-Purpose Identity Cards or Multi- 
Purpose Social Security Cards. Furthe-, by issuing PICs 
the government would be in a position to have access to 
vital statistical information that could prove helpful for (a) 

‘devicing effective population control strategies; (b) 
improving health facilities; (c) streamlining the Public 
Distribut‘on System; and (d) checking infiltration especially 

- in borde: areas. The pussyfooting attitude on the issue of 
PICs thet is being adopted by the powers-to-be, tends to 
give rise to the suspicion that political parties may be 
apprehensive of the nature of information that would be 
codified as a result of the issue of PICs. Further, 
recours: to unethical and unconstitutional methods 
during 3lection time—a skill that most major political 
parties are adept at—would become increasingly difficult 
and cumbersome; in the event, the issue of PICs could 
be yet another factor that has triggered off the adoption 
of delaying tactics by political parties. 


+ 


THE emergence of the CEC as a ‘hero’ in the public 
eye—the mass media too has raised him to that 
pedestal—needs to be viewed in the backdrop of the 
above-mentioned circumstances. The status of a hero 
has come to be accorded to the CEC because he has 
wielded the stick, against those—political parties in 
generel and politicians in particular—who are held in very 
iow esteem by the public. The groundswell of public 
suppo:t that the CEC has received is directly related to 
the steps he has initiated to ensure greater public 
accountability and democratisation of the system. These 
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were measures which the citizens have been trying 
usher in, especially over the last few decades, v 
limited success. 

The ‘hero cult’ that today surrounds the CEC has 
own inherent dangers. These dangers have been o 
too obvious in the last few months. The manner in wh 
the CEC has been jet-setting across the length e 
breadth of the country, addressing public meetings a 
making provocative statements on all issues, are a diri 
by-product of the emergence of this ‘hero-cult’. Sarl 
has rightly asserted that “criticism as an end in itself, 
the sheer pleasure of protesting, denouncing a 
debunking, is likely to produce more harm than goo 
The Supreme Court has: recently, rightly cautioned t 
CEC “for usurping” the powers of various organs of t 
state and “behaving in a manner that is unbecoming o 
high constitutional functionary”. When an’ individual 
raised to the status of a ‘hero’, critical appreciation of | 
actions becomes the casualty. The CEC comes 
symbolise Electoral Reforms, and Electoral Reforms z 
identified with the CEC—a Ja Ir-dia is Indira and Indira 
India! Such an approach wou'd be equally anti-democrat 
Marx had righty warned < ,ainst those in the ruling el 
who have the capacity to successfully project th 
individuai goals as the goals of the society. This warni 
needs to be heeded, especially in the context of c 
efforts to preserve and further expand the democra 
space in society. k 
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THE initiative taken by the CEC to compel the governme 
to issue PICs to the voters need to be encouraged ai 
supported by the people. Further, to initiate comprehensi 
electoral reforms needs to be sustained and further bt 
up. Bridging: the democratic deficit in society wou 
necessarily involve devising strategies to ensure great 
and more meaningful citizen participation in the democra’ 
process. f 

A parallel! effort would have to be initiated in t 
direction of reducing, what Robert Unger refers to as, th 
‘overwhelming apathy’ of the masses. The Committe: 
for Electoral Reforms, appointed by Jayaprakash Narayz 
on behalf of the Citizens for Democracy (popularly calle 
the Tarkunde Committee) had recommended that 
each constituency non-party Voters’ Councils should Ł 
constituted. These Councils could play the role . 
impartial observers in each constituency that would he 
ensure that elections are conducted in a free and fe 
atmosphere. While efforts have been made in rece, 
elections to form such non-party Citizen Forums (tt 
Independent Intiative can be cited as an example), suc 
Councils/Forums should be formed in each constituenc: 

Strengthening the hands of the CEC would be on 
one of the measures to ensure free and fair elections. T 
cleanse the electoral process, citizens movements nee 
to be strengthened so as to help generate a publ 
debate on this vital issue. Society should not make th 
folly of putting all its eggs in one basket. | 
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WOMEN’S WORLD 


Is Neo-Feminism Sustainable? 
PRADEEP KUMAR 


eminism has travelled a long distance from male- 
F bashing to male-imitation, to neo-feminism or 
authentic feminism. Of late the radical version of 
feminism which had gained currency in the sixties and 
seventies of this century, has come under serious 
criticism, mainly on account of its emphasis on drawing 
women into the “male-domain”. In the name of liberating 
them from the four walls of the domestic realm, it aimed 
at glorifying the traits traditionally associated with men, 
thereby ironically falling into the trap of patriarchy. 
Besides, it laid stress on androgyny, thereby meaning 
that men and women are essentially equal, and most of 
their so-called sex-related traits, except their role in 
reproduction, are societal constructs, developed over the 
years. In the process, it maintained that it was centuries 
of repression that has made women look different from 
en, and much of what goes by the name of femininity 
Ha nothing but a result of internalisation of patriarchal 
values. 
` The attempts at ushering in “neo-feminism” were 
aimed precisely against these attempts at 
“masculinisation” of feminist movement, which had 
completely denied femininity its role by making women 
reject their authentic self. It was, therefore, argued that 
all that is feminine is not to be associated with patriarchal 
conspiracy against the female sex. The emphasis of the 
radical feminism on the public domain itself was 
questioned as a judgement that was biased in favour of 
men’s world. The women’s world which had conventionally 
remained confined to the private domain, no longer was 
to be pitied. This change of focus led to the rejection of 
the very hierarchy which had been devised over these 
years. The neo-feminists argued that if chivalry, bravery, 
boldness, ambition, agressiveness and careerism are 
considered as inherently superior to feminine traits like 
love, affection, conservatism, beauty, aesthetics and 
passion, what is the rationality behind this vertical 
hierarchy. The latter was, therefore, replaced by a 
i abd arrangement where the so-called feminine 
vaits, assuming that they are instinctively feminine, were 
treated at par with masculine traits. 

While it may be true that the evolution of mankind has 
been largely through a process that has been more 
masculine than feminine, the recent developments such 
as environmental degradation, global warming, ozone 
depletion’ and pollution threat, have shown how this 
“masculinity” itself has been far from being rational. A 
few decades ago, the concerns for sustainable 
development and animal welfare would have been 
classified as feminine concerns, but today the world has 
been compelled to take notice of these concerns with all 
seriousness. This has provided legitimacy to the assertions 
of the neo-feminists. 

A logical outcome of this new doctrine of feminism 
thas been the rejection of the old stress on the equality of 
sexes. The radical feminists had, in fact, ignored that 
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men and women do differ from each other without 
existing in a hierarchical order. It is the hierarchy alone 
that the new feminists seek to reject and not the basic 
dissimilarity between the sexes. In other words, it is now 
conceded that women are free to derive power, aesthetics 
and beauty from domestic domains without being treated 
as unequal. Now women enjoy their rights qua women 
without imitating men to realise their authentic self. 

While much of this emphasis on “feminine version ot 
feminism” may be logically very pleasing, it has some 
serious and even dangerous implications. Just a few 
examples of this may suffice. A columnist recently wrote 
in The Pioneer, March 9, 1994 that men and women are 
poles apart as the latter are obsessed with their looks in 
a way men can never be. Another version of this 
“difference” came from a sensitive social worker who 
maintains that “between man and his love there is his 
pride, his ego ... The difference between man and 
woman is, in the last resort, the difference between Pride 
and Love, between Doing and Being”. (Lalit Uniyal, 
Mainstream Annual 1990) Yet another supporter of this 
trend noted that “the attraction of Islam for many 
converts in the West is its promise of separate spheres: 
the different biological destinies of men and women.” 
(The Pioneer, March 2, 1994) 

While much of this trend may not seem to constitute 
any danger to feminist ideology, it can surely take a 
direction where most conventionalists may find a ready 
made refuge for their age-old contentions which were 
responsible. in the first place for the construction of 
gender stereotypes. This may simply put the clock back 
and we may soon be back to square one, thanks 
ironically to the efforts of some of our well-meaning 
feminists. 

While the plea is not here to revive a radical brand of 
feminism which had put a very premium on public space, 
it will, nevertheless, be wise to guard against some of 
the possible dangers discussed above. It is true that the 
public space alone does not constitute a criterion for 
quality of life but then is it not a reality that most of those 
who have earned a name for themselves in this world, 
have done so largely by acting in this public domain? 


. Even those engaged in “soft” pursuits like love and care 


of children, have done so only by bringing their activities 
from the domestic or private realm to public realm a la 
Mother Teresa. Asking women not to be keen to leave 
the private realm_only to maintain their intrinsic “feminine” 
traits, and eulogising their domain as free of “man's 
competition and agression” which has brought in its 
wake violence, is like the West telling the developing 
countries that “development” is not good as it has led to 
environmental degradation. 

A German philosopher, Hannah Arendt, had very 
beautifully classified human activities in her book, The 
Human Condition (1958), into three categories, for 
example, labour, work and action. While /abour was 
repetitive, rhythmic, instinctive and immediately perishable, 
products of work were relatively more durable and less 
consumption-oriented, which made work a superior 
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activity out of the two. It was, however, action that was 
full of initiative and uncertainty, but it was the product of 


this action alone which was capable of immortalising its ` 


creator by outliving him or her. This made action 
superior-most form of human activity which only Horno 
sapiens were capable of performing, as against labour 
which we shared with the animal world. What is 
- important is that this action was possible only in the 
public realm. While one was free to question the very 
rationale behind this hierarchial ordering of human 
activities, is it not true that it bears the testimony of 
history? Ħ women are to be dissuaded from 
enthusiastically joining the “men’s world” in the name of 
rejecting the masculinisation of feminism, what is the 
` justification for censuring the media for reinforcing the 
gender stereotypes? . 

A major consequence of the rejection of the public 


realm has been an inadvertent eulogisation of the - 


domestic sphere to which women have remained confined 
for centuries. What is really unfortunate is that an over- 
‘emphasis on the need to demasculinise the women’s 
movement, has resulted in arguments which are not 
likely to do’ much good to the cause of women. Ironically, 
most of those who have now started “dissuading” 
women from enthusiastically concentrating on the public 
realm (equated with masculinism) aré not anti-feminists 
but those who may genuinely be concerned about the 
authentic version of feminism. 

One such pleader for feminisation of the hitherto 
masculinised feminist movement, has observed that “all 
that men do in the public sphere—their achievements 
and success, stories—cannot be imagined without the 
infrastructures women provide. And this infrastructure. is 
being created and sustained in silence through their 
struggle, suffering, patience, care and love ... Is it 
possible to imagine Gandhi without Kasturba? Or is it 
possible to imagine Vivekananda without his mother?” 

Finally he makes a plea, “A newchistory ought to be 
written that would understand the intensity of this 
silence, its power and greatness”. (Avijit Pathak, 
Mainstream, January 1, 1994) These lines have been 
taken from an article whose author has only tried to draw 


attention to the silent contribution that women have ` 


made to the pubic realm without actually formally 
entering it. However, the author’s intentions apart, do not 
these lines sound like the typical arguments conventionally 
put forward by the pater familias to pay tribute to the 
women-foik: without giving them any opportunity to 
formally step out of the domestic domain? It reminds one 
of that oft repeated saying, “There is always a woman 
behind every successful man”. While acknowledging a 
woman's contribution is not new, the more pertinent 
issue is, why should such a powerful woman rémain only 
bahind the man who actually takes all the credit in the 
process, and yet his acknowledgement of the work of the 
woman-behind-him is merely by way of a footnote? 
Although it may be important to look into the whole 
issue of public versus private realms, and it ’may also be 
somewhat necessary to balance the scale which has 
tited more in favour of the public sphere which has 
largely been monopolised by men, yet one needs to 
guard against any misuse of this attempt by those who 
will only be too glad-to see women providing ‘the 
conventional behind-the-screen support. Let us not 
forget, most fundamentalists and other supporters of 
- patriarchy have enforced several anti-women laws not by 
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condemning women, but paradoxically by eulogising and 
even glorifiying their womanhood and traits conventionally 
assigned to it. An overzealousness on the part of the 
neo-feminists is likely to create—unwittingly, of course—a 
situation which may put the clock back. $ 

In this context it may be important to mention that the 
utterances of Muktanand Saraswati of women, who was 
appointed by the Sant Samiti of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, to head the committee to rewrite the “anti- 
Hindu Constitution” of India, are outwardly close to those 
of the neo-feminists. Not that the Swami has anything to 
do with feminism (he does not even claim so), but it is 
precisely for this reason that his arguments are important 
to note. He says: . 

A woman should be a woman; she should be a 

mother...women and sanyasis have been exempted from 

earning their livelihood because if a woman stays at home 
she can give proper guidance to her children. ; 

With regard to women’s right to work outside the 
house, he has this to say, “This is not right because as a 
result of this the structure of the family gets destroyed.” 
Finally about Sati he observes, s 

Everybody has hiş own dharma which is different from that 

of the others. Society cannot decide whether or not one ~ 

should commit Sati. Only the v. əman can. |f she decides to $ 

commit Safi, she does sa tecause she thinks it to be her 
. dharma. (Mainstream, Octuver 23, 1993). 

A dispassionate study of these lines, quoted above, 
could very easily look like following the logic of the neo- 
feminists, even. though the latter would be in rage it 
compared in this manner. | shall repeat, | am not 
denouncing the feminists as “reactionaries”, | am also 
not underplaying their concern about thé patriarchal 
appropriation of the feminist movement, nor do I intend 
to trivialise their effarts by making such comparisons. Far 
from it, | am merely trying to draw attention to the 
possible negative fallout of their efforts to restore the 
authenticity of the feminist movement. 

This, of course, does not mean that the issues raised 
by the neo-feminists are not important. In fact Gandhi 
had perhaps this controversy of feminine and masculine 
traits in mind, when he pleaded for some kind of an 
“integration” of these two genders by talking about trans- 
sexualism. His utterances that he wanted to be a 
“mother” to Manu, that he was “half-a-woman”, and his 
numerous “experiments” to be one with women, may: 
sound somewhat queer to many, but they clearly shows 
an urge on the part of the Mahatma to plead for some 
kind of androgyny. His reference to the concept of the 
ardhanareeshwar in the Hindu philosophy, only points to 
the need to end the “schism” that exists between 
masculinism and feminism, not merely by masculinising 
women a la radical feminism, but by feminising men as 
weli. While Gandhism and Gandhi's utterarices are not a 
panacea for all evils of our society, surely we can 
continue the debate in the light of the issues raised by, 
the radical and the neo-feminists, by enriching our efforts 
from the experience of men like Gandhi without, of 
course, making a fetish of Gandhi and his thoughts. 

To ensure, therefore, the sustainability of the new 
feminist ideology, it is a must that its enthusiasts take 
enough precautions to guard against the human tendency. 
to over-react against every over-reaction. This is’ 
necessary to save the movement from any distraction 
which may result in the loss of years of hard work, 
without actually consolidating the gains of the radical 
feminism. a 
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“Mi rime Minister Narasimha Rao's speeches during 
pP his recent visit to Britain, especially those delivered 
at Guildhal! and the Nehru Centre of the Indian High 
Commission, reiterate his philosophical concern at the 
wholesale imitation by the developing countries of the 
neo-classical model óf development of which the core is 
a freeplay of market forces and their decisive role in 
determining the pace and content of growth. 

After his address at the World Economic Forum at 
Davos, in which also he had spoken in the same vein, 
this reaffirmation of his stand that the developing world 
should work out its own strategy of development in tune 
with its structural evolution and specific situation is 
significant. As he said in London, what the developing 
eguntries need is a growth process oriented to meeting 
es only economic but also social, psychological and 
spiritual needs of their peoples; in other words, a kind of 
development that makes them not merely prosperous 
but also good, socially enlightened and spiritually 
advanced citizens. It is in this context that the Prime 
Minister talked of a “middle path” as the best suited to 
developing countries, a path that rejects dogma and 
looks for truth in the interstices between contending 
viewpoints. That this path needs to be charted out in the 
spirit of the “new changes” in world economy and politics 






those who would want to pronounce it as a “dog in the 
manger” approach. ’ f 

But are these utterances of the Prime Minister merely 
an intelectual exercise or do they reflect a serious 
intention on his part to define the philosophy behind his 
government's economic programme? If it is the latter, he 
will also have to explain how, in his view, can the various 
policy measures taken in pursuance of this programme 
ger the fast three years be said to be drawing their 
irispiration from it. In other words, what is required is not 
merely enunciation of a correct policy approach but also 
that this approach provides the framework in which the 
government moulds its actions with exceptions, if at all 
necessary, backed by convincing extenuating factors. 

However, for a scientific appraisal of this compatibility, 
or lack of it, between the government's precepts and 
practice it is necessary that the approach itself is clearly 
defined not only in terms of general policy but also in 
those of a viable economic strategy to put them into 
effect. This strategy, as the Prime Minister has said, 
should be one that together with putting the economy on 
a sustainable growth track also ensures equity and 
spiritual upliftment of its people. 
With these as its parameters the strategy obviously 
cannot be one that aims at a disofiented growth with no 
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had also been made clear by Narasimha Rao to counter _ 


India’s Economic Reforms — World Context 
SATYA NARAIN: 


attention paid to its social and other economic and non- 
economic aspects. Nor can it rule out the state’s role as 
the instrument to ensure that all these aspects are 
properly balanced and the growth process is in tune with 
the country’s requirements, both immediate and long 
term. But does the strategy the government has adopted 
conform to this pattern? Although the government 
spokesmen are at pains to claim it to be such the 
contrary view shared by a wide spectrum of sacial 
scientists, activists and perceptive watchers of the 
economic scene both at home and abroad, can also not 
be lightly dismissed. 

What is relevant in this context is the dynamics of the 
policy which may not always correspond to its immediate 


~ effect but which ultimately is the deciding factor as far as 


the nation’s interest is concerned. Nor will a formal 
acceptance of the state’s role as the agency to 
safeguard this interest have any meaning if the drift of 
the policy points otherwise. What is needed, therefore, is 
an objective appraisal of the policy steps in various 
sectors to see whether they bear out the government's 
claim, or reject it. Equally necessary is to find out if the 
approach itself is in keeping with the current trends in the 
world economy and their implications for India and other 
developing countries. 

The most important of these sectors is growth itself, 
primarily its nature, that is, whether it is to be capitalist 
growth or something different which the erstwhile Soviet 
Union and other “socialist” countries had professedly 
attempted. Now that this other experiment has misfired 
for reasons that will take time to be conclusively spelt out 
there is no scope for doubting that it is essentially 
capitalism the growth process signifies. But whether this 
capitalist growth process is to be permitted to find its 
own direction and pace or needs to be modulated and 
oriented to meet certain economic and social ends is, 
however, a matter’ of choice, depending on how a 
country’s leadership perceives a given situation and the 
tasks flowing from it. 

In the case of a developing country tike India where 
the growth process had for long been stymied by 
colonialism and has still to, become self-sustaining, this 
perception has necessarily to provide for a significant 
state intervention to initiate it in hitherto neglected but 
vital sectors and spur it in others where it has still to 
acquire its optimum momenfum. A scarcity of investible 
resources in such a country also calls for state or social 
action in ensuring that they are properly deployed in 
socially relevant and desirable channels. In other words, 
capitalism in its case needs to be both state-supported 
and regulated with the degree of support and regulation 
adjusted to the needs of the given situation. 

From what one can make out from the Prime 
Minister's speeches at Davos and London, this is how he 
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also views the situation in this country; that is to say, he 
also feels that while the capitalist growth needs state 
support through incentives—both directly in the form of a 
liberalised tax regime and indirectly through greater 
freedom for market forces—it also needs to be regulated 
to prevent misdirection of resources and ensure that, 
together with an adequate return to the capitalists, the 
workers, both in industry and farming too, get a fair deal. 
A balanced development of all regions and sections of 
the population is another consideration that needs to be 
kept in mind. 

The importance of keeping this social or state 
surveillance over the growth process on capitalist lines is 
enhanced in view of the developments on the world 
plane, both the ones inherent in capitalist growth 
internationally and those arising from its apparent 
ascendancy over what had been taken to be its socialist 
counterpart in some countries. Although the collapse of 
the USSR and the conventional belief that its economic 
and social policies confomed to the Marxist philosophy 
and understanding of the dynamics of capitalist growth 


have given rise to some scepticism about the validity of - 


this worldview, that it still provides valuable insights into 
the working of this process cannot be denied. More than 
anything else, the long journey capitalism has made from 
its mercantilist phase to that of finance capital corroborates 
the essential legitimacy of Marxism as a guide to 
understanding of capitalism in all its important aspects. 
And this understanding unmistakably calls for a strict 
vigilance on how capitalism develops in the country, 
whether it is to have an independent growth with a 
human face or a self-centred growth in subservience to 
world capital. 

According to a seminal study of the development of 
capitalism by Rudolf Hilferding, this mode of economic 
growth, after its initiation as merchant capital and 
passing through its industrial phase progresses to what 
he describes as its next, most developed stage of 
finance capital, a stage in which it attains a high degree 
of unification of all its three functions of industrial, 
commercial and bank capital. In this phase it has a 
unified direction of high finance through various cartels 
and repositories of concentrated capital and economic 
power. Since this concentration and increase in capital 
intensity of industrial enterprises and consequent reduction 
of labour’s share in the mix of factors of production has 
the effect of depressing the effective demand for 
products and thereby profitability of the capitalists, they 
are obliged to seek an expansion of their economic 
territory beyond their national frontiers. And the more 
they feel the pinch at home the more serious is their 
intent to look for these new pastures and secure them, if 
necessary, by crooked means. To the extent they 
succeed in this attempt they also help in integrating 
these new markets with their own, albeit in an inequitable 
relationship, and as the process goes apace, the 
expanse of this inequitous economic order also 
progressively increases. 

While this so-called “globalisation” gathers momentum, 
the less developed countries, drawn into it, also 
increasingly become a prey to exploitation by the more 
developed holders of finance capital. And the. severer is 


the crisis these latter economies face in their nationa- 
territories, the tighter is the squeeze to which ther 
subject the former. Since these developed economies 
rather their cartels have a limited expanse to vii 
amongst themselves, the conflict of interests betweer 
them adds a new dimension to the phenomenon. While i 
intensifies competition between them and thereby 
strengthens the bargaining power of the developing 
countries being wooed or pressurised to walk into thei» 
parlours, it also poses the threat of the competing bullie: 
combining to extract a larger tribute. The scenaric 
becomes murkier when recessive trends in the cartels 
national territories sharpen the edge of their search fo» 
profitable investment opportunities outside, as it has 
clearly become at present. 

Hilferding’s study of finance capital provides a 
comprehensive analysis of both the factors behind this 
capital export drive of the developed countries and its 
mechanics. With a strong labour movment in their own 
countries drastically reducing and in many cases putting 
an end to extraction of surplus value from indigenous 
industries, and an ever-increasing concentration of ee" 
inhibiting initiative and growth of new enterprises, it 
outside the frontiers of their own countries that the 
Unified capital looks for deployment of its resources tc 
prevent a downturn in its profits and ultimately to 
augment them. The objective is not a transfer but export 
of capital both directly as financial resources andi 
indirectly as machinery, equipment and technology, 
because thus alone can the profit accruing from it will be 
“at the disposal of the domestic (the exporting country’s )- 
capital”. 

This may not necessarily be the case if the capital is. 
transferred and the value arising from it is retained by 
the transferee country. That the preferred mode generally 
is the former testifies to the essentially self-servings 
interest of the industrial-cum-financial tycoons of the 
advanced countries. Besides helping in extracting value 
which a comparatively cheaper labour and, in many 
cases, readily available raw materials in the capitals 
importing developing country increases manifold, e 


- capital thus exported has also become increasingly “s 


means of ensuring that the exporting country will be ri 
supplier of industrial goods", as Hilferding has pointed 
out. While this enables the exporters to lessen the 
rigours of depression in their home industries, it is the 
borrowers who have to carry the cross in the form of 
unilaterally dictated prices and at the expense of their 
own industries. 

It is in this backdrop of the historical develpment of 
capitalism that a developing country like India has to 
work out its development strategy which will necessarily 
have to provide for suitable checks and balances to 
ensure an optimum tapping of its own economic potential 
ein a manner that it both makes it economically self- 
reliant and socially cohesive and forward-looking. In fact, 
the basic framework of such a strategy had already been, 
provided by the founding fathers of the Republic who, irf 
the Second Plan-frameé and earlier in the various reports 
of the National Planning Committee (of the pre- 
independence period) had laid down the principles and 
objectives of an economic and social policy for the 
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country. Their emphasis was on building of basic 
industries to provide sinews of development and thereby 
rogressively reduce the country’s dependence on foreign 
ferests, and on growth with social justice which, in the 


hierarchical social order, needed conscious social effort 
or its promotion. In the absence of a developed non- 
governmental institutional framework reflecting awareness 
of the necessity. for this social action, it was only the 
state which could be assigned this task, preponderantly 
at first and less and less as the growth process became 
self-sustained and internal and external environment 
became congenial. Not doctrinnairism but hard economic 
land social logic had made it unavoidable to entrust this 
responsibility to the state as had been the case even 
ith the now advanced countries in the earlier.phases of 
heir development. 

It is this hard logic by which Narasimha Rao’s 
government needed to be guided in deciding its approach 
o various aspects of its development strategy. For, only 
a strategy worked out on this basis and a mix of policies 
to, implement it can propel the country forward to its 
sAurished goal of an advanced and self-reliant economy 
land a nationally integrated civil society. 

Viewed in this context, the current drift of the 
government's economic policies leaves much to be 
desired. However much the official spokesman may try 
to present it as basically in the national interest, it 
glaringly lacks this attribute. Its accent is on free 
marketism which even the classical economists in the 
heyday of laissez faire, did not want to be totally 
uncircumscribed by a socially dictated restraint. That the 
government itself has not found it feasible to act on it 
fully shows how little its strategy has to recommend itself 
in the present context. Market undoubtedly is a great 
guarantor of what is called an efficient allocation of 
resources but not when the players in the field are 
markedly unequal in their economic power and capacity 
© influence decisions. And this is precisely the position 
in which the country is placed at present. 

For reasons that have been debated at length within 
the country and outside, the development strategy it had 
Aviopted has failed to yield the desired results. Principally, 
it has been the failure of the political leadership to 
implement it faithfully and adjust it suitably to the 
changing economic and political situation at home and 
overseas. The lack of a national consensus on the 
policy, with the Right reckoning it as too restrictive of 
private enterprise and the Left, persuaded by its narrow 
sectarian approach, refusing to see its basic compatibility 
with the nation’s developmental and social interests, also 
played a no mean role in preventing it from proving its 
worth. Be that as it may, the strategy did get a bad name 
land no government could have shut its eyes to this 
deflation of its principal instrument of development. 

However, a perceptive government, committed firmly 
o its social and economic objectives, would have first 
Rundertaken a scientific analysis of the factors contributing 
to this unhappy denouement and then proceeded to take 
such remedial action as would have preserved the gains 
made so far and spurred the growth on the desired lines. 
Evidently, both this analysis and the steps to be taken on 
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sontext of a centuries’ old colonial exploitation and a` 


its basis needed to be based only on a proper 
understanding of the emerging trends internationally and 
at home so that the country was able to make its way 
ahead successfully. 

Unfortunately, the government, instead of undertaking 
this exercise, has rushed into adopting a basically 
different strategy worked out by the Bretton Woods 
institutions which historically have been more an 
instrument of the dominant world capitalist interests to 
bind the developing countries into a dependent and 
subservient relationship with them than truly international 
developmental and monetary institutions as their charters 
had enjoined. A severe external payments crisis has 
been offered by the government as the reason for taking 
to this path but that its decision was a knee-jerk reaction 
to this problem has been borne out by the Prime 


. Minister's observations at Davos and London. As stated 


earlier, these observations point to his being not in 
favour of an uncritical acceptance of the World Bank-IMF 
policy framework which, being a standardised recipe. 
cannot have universal application. Ironically, this is 
precisely what his government did in 1991. Then and 
even later, it did not bother to explore alternative 
avenues to meet the crisis. Nor did it exercise the 
necessary caution in accepting the terms on which the 
two institutions had offered to bail it out. In fact, ıt 
demonstrated a total lack of understanding of the 
dynamics of finance capital and the motivations behind 
its show of concern for the developing countries tn which 
it has constantly been seeking new territory for its own 
survival and growth. 

As a founder-member of the Bretton Woods institution, 
their country had every right to seek their assistance to 
meet the payments contingency but it was under no 
compulsion to shut tts eyes to the laws of capitalisi 
development and how, in its present phase, the wortd 
capitalism is impelled to use both its trade and aid to 
browbeat the less developed countries into helping it to 
remain in business. That the government did not act 
prudently in this respect is obvious from the indiscriminate 
liberalisation of trade and industrial policies it decided 
upon to the detriment of the indigenous industry, 
particularly in the capital goods sector. As Dr Surendra J 
Patel has pointed out in a recent article in Mainstream 
(Apri! 2, 1994), the three years since the adoption of the 
new economic package have witnessed the lowest per 
capita growth in real Gross Domestic Product, agriculture 
industry and manufacture in a like period since the fifties 
as even the govenment’s Economic Survey for 1993-94, 
if read closely, as Dr Patel has done, corroborates 
However much the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister may try to justify this mindless approach, the 
fact that in the latest Budget they have been obliged to 
slacken the pace of the reforms somewhat as, for 
example, in curtailment of subsidies and disinvestment of 
public enterprises, shows the absurdity of their position 

As for the much tom-tommed “positive achtevements” 
of the new policy framework, like increase in external 
reserves and export earnings and containment of inflation, 
a closer scrutiny makes them not all that glittering. The 
accretion to the exchange reserves is essentially a result 
of a substantial inflow of short-term ‘hot’ money which. 
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by its very nature, is unstable. Similarly, the spurt in 
exports, although seemingly significant, is mostly an 
outcome of a fall in oil prices which, again, is too 
precarious a basis to permit of any complacency. The 
rate of inflation, too, has crossed the double digit mark 
and, with the Budget leaving a large fiscal deficit, there is 
every likelihood of its reaching very near the 17 per cent 
level it had touched a couple of years back. Even the 
IMF, in its latest World Economic Outlook, has taken 
note of this “troubling feature” of the economic 
development which, in its view, cannot be contained as 
long as “fiscal consolidation” is not restored to the 
desired level, a task the government cannot undertake 
without cutting its expenditure of which the scope is 
clearly limited. 

Yet, a reform of the system that over four decades of 
its operation, could not but have developed some 
weaknesses, was undoubtedly called for. No system, be 
it capitalist or socialist, can remain immune to some 
stultification and avoid revamping from time to time. It is, 
therefore, only proper that it is reformed and even 
restructured, if necessary. But this reform needs to be 
` effected within the nation’s accepted socio-economic 
policy framework. Note that this framework itself is 
something sacrosanct but only that it does not deserve 
to be discarded or tampered with unless there is 
incontrovertible evidence of its having lost its relevance 
or become a fetter on further growth. In any case, a 
government opting for a drastic change owes it to the 
people to admit it to be such. Political morality demands 
that it should not prevaricate and present what 
tentamounts to a decisive break from the established 
pattern as only its revamping. 

That neither the international configuration of forces 
nor the economic and social situation at home permitted 
of this qualitative shift was made clear by the intensified 
drive of the world finance capital to seek new avenues 
for its aggrandisement, a drive which has acquired a new 
urgency because of a downturn in economic activity in 
the developed countries. The still persisting gap between 
the national output and the demands on it and the 
widening disparities between various regions and sections 
of people within the country also advised against this 
radical transformation- of the economic policy structure. It 
was, therefore, incumbent on the government to have 
looked for a “middle path” which, while helping to 
remove the accumulated cobwebs in the system would 
have kept the development strategy firmly on the 
established track. 

A notable example of this intra-systemic reform has 
been provided by China.where the newly introduced 
market economic structure has been linked with the 
basic system of its brand of socialism. As in India, 
market is to play a fundamental role in the resource 
allocation in China as well but only under the macro- 
economic control of the state. As a result, while the 
productive forces have been freed from the shackles of 
overregulation, the basic economic system has remained 
intact. And while enterprise all around has been given 
the necessary degree of freedom, the publicly-owned 
sector continues to be regarded as the “mainstay” of 
national progress. While this arrangement has enabled 
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the state to continue exercising the necessary leverage 
to ward off the danger of internally or externally-induced 
Subversion of the system, it has also ensured that 
private enterprise enjoys freedom to develop in social 
necessary lines. As for imparting efficiency to state 
enterprises, which their ownership pattern is supposed to 
have adversely affected, a proper modernisation and 
professionalisation of thelr management can help achieve 
this objective. 
One wonders why the Indian Government cannot 
adopt this pattern instead of going in for privatisation of 
state enterprises and thereby losing a valuable instrument 
in its hands to promote growth in priority sectors’ and a 
lever to influence economic decisions in others. Even the 
Indian capitalist will welcome such a step because, while 
helping him with economically produced infrastructural 
facilities, it will in no way affect his enterprise. Rather, it 
will help him in competing with powerful foreign interests 


- who, as a rule, have strong support òf their government 


in making.a bid for economic territory in other countries. 
In spite of its opposition to the state’s intervention in 
economic matters, the indigenous capital looks to it to 
protect it from the stranglehold of foreign capital. ` 
cannot relish the prospect «i foreign economic interests 
having an upper hand ir ‘ts own territory with the state 
as a disinterested onlooker, much less deliberately tilting 
the scales against it. The government's offer of better 
terms to foreign investors in power and other vital 
sectors than it has ever conceded to local entrepreneurs 
has already brought protests from them and even some 
sections of the ruling party are reported to be not too 
happy at this overbending to attract external investors. 
Similarly in trade, which is another important area in 
which foreign finance capital, faced with -a shrinking 
market at home, is trying to salvage its position, a 
mindless recourse to liberalisation has no rationale 
whatever. It will hurt local industry as it has already done 
in the case of capital goods sector. Viewed in this light, 
an international agreement like the one negotiated under 
the Uruguay Round and signed by India and 120 other 
countries at Marrakesh is at best a mixed bag. While its 
underlying principle of multilateralism is undoubtedly a 
step forward from the maze of bilateral and most 
inequitous trade arrangements between the variou: 
developed and developing countries, not all its provisions 
are free from this taint. They are open to manipulation by 
the powerful developed countries to deny a fair access to 
the developing countries into their markets through non- 
tariff barriers. Quite a few of these provisions are, in fact, 
only an ill-concealed cover to secure expanded markets 
for the manufactured goods and technology of the 
developed countries in those at lower rungs of the 
ladder, even as the latter are being barred from 
exporting goods in which they have a comparative cost 
advantage. Attempts to insert the so-called ‘social 
clause’ in the trade accord and introduce other extraneous 
issues in matters relating to econemic exchanges are 
actuated by the same design of the international cartels* 
to maintain their supremacy in trade and strengthen it 
further. Intellectual property rights, patenting of seeds 
and biological diversity on product and process patents 
and services and even the shape of the proposed World 
; (Continued on page 26) 
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Globalisation and Stagnation 


; t is relatively clear that globalisation, the 
international spread of capitalist exchange and 
production relationships, is a very destructive and painful 
process. i 

The implementation of the North American Fre 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) will provide some very stark 
examples over the next several years. In Mexico, 
peasants are likely to suffer final extinction as a class, as 
they are driven off the land by competition from large- 
sc¢ale US grain producers. In the United States, many 


workers with relatively low-level and task-specific skills— . 


such as broom-makers in Alabama, glass-makers in 

West Virginia, and workers connected to auto production 
throughout the’ country—will lose their jobs or see their 
““wages dramatically reduced. 

Moreover, there is good reason to believe’ that 
NAFTA, like other steps in globalisation, will generate 
greater income inequality both between and within 
countries. During the last few decades, as we have 
witnessd a surge in the spread of capitalism, we have 
also seen a widening of the income gap between the 
underdeveloped and developed economies. Within the 
United States, as the country’s economic integration with 
the rest of the world accelerated after 1970, so too was 


there a marked rise in income inequality that became ~ 


particularly evident in the 1980s. One widely quoted 
figure captures the sad spirit of the era: between 1977 
and 1989, the richest one per cent of families in the 
United States obtained 60 per cent of the after-tax 
income gain. Within Mexico, recent years have also seen 
rising inequality, especially since the middle of the 1980s 
_ when the government began to move strongly with its 
programme of neo-liberal “reforms”. Indeed, a worsening 


BAY distribution of income was the general rule in Latin 


‘American countries during the 1980s, a decade in which 
the debt crisis brought the full burden of globalisation to 
bear upon the region. f 

Great income inequality is not the only social failure 
generated by the success of globalisation generally and 
by the NAFTA particularly. Environmental destruction is 
surely exacerbated with the success of globalisation. The 
greater mobility of capital makes it more and more 
difficult for citizens of any one political unit to organise 
and use their government to impose regulations on 
polluting firms. 

Perhaps the most damaging social contradiction of 
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globalisation is its impact on democracy. The NAFTA 
provides the illustration of the general process because 
this agreement enshrines “the market” as the principle 
by which economic activity shall be organised in North 
America. It does so by direct statement of principles; it 
does so by prohibiting governments from developing new 
public sector productive activities; and it does so by 
effectively limiting the power of the governments to 
regulate private business (directly excluding some forms 
of regulation and restricting others by giving business 
greater mobility to escape onerous rules). The NAFTA, 
then, is quite explicitly an agreement that pushes out the 
boundaries of unfettered capitalist production, and in so 
doing it limits democracy by limiting people’s power to 
exercise political control over their economic lives. 

These social contradictions of globalisation—these 
social failures associated with the successful spread of 
capitalism—should come as no surprise. Even at its 
best, capitalist development is a process of “creative 
destruction”, to use Joseph Schumpeter’s famous phrase. 
As accumulation takes place, competition forces firms to 
be creative in order to survive, and those firms that are 
not creative are destroyed. In a world of markets and 
competition, winners are matched by losers, and creation 
and destruction become -one and the same. Losers, 
however, are not simply impersonal firms or abstract 
inefficient technologies. In the real world, losers are 
people, sometimes capitalists, but always workers, 
individually and as communities. Creative destruction 
means the unemployment of real workers, the destitution 
of real communities, devastation of the environment, and 
disempowerment of the populace, 

Of course, people do not sit idly by while all this takes 
place, and globalisation’s social contradictions continually 
give rise to popular protest movements. Those of us who 
have opposed the NAFTA can take some satisfaction 
from the fact that, as the historian and activist, Jeremy 
Brecher, pointed out in The Nation (December 6, 1993): 

.. elements of the struggle against NAFTA prefigure a 

movement that could radically reshape the New World 

Economy .... For the first time in many years [in the United 

States}, substantial numbers of people mobilised to act on 

broad class interests. 

Such movements are always desirable. Even if all 
they do is effect marginal improvements of the current 
order, marginal improvements are better than no 
improvements at ail. 


Growth or Stagnation? 

However, there is the more substantial question of 
whether or not these popular movements are likely to 
bring about larger changes, structural alternatives, 
something really different. The likelihood of larger changes 
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depends to á great extent on whether or not globalisation 
will generate a renewal of economic growth. Globalisation 
has always produced social contradictions and protest 
movements, but economic growth has generally contained 
these movements and limited the emergence of 
alternatives. As we approach the end of the century, 
however, the world economy is mired in stagnation, and 
any appraisal of alternatives must involve a prognosis of 
that stagnation and of its relation to globalisation. 

At first blush, it would seem a folly to argue that 
globalisation is likely to be associated with continuing 
stagnation. After all, in the history of capitalism, 
globalisation and growth appear to have been tightly 
connected, mutually reinforcing processes at the 
foundation of the system. Observing this apparent 
historical relationship, proponents of a more open 
international economy have promised: great gains—all 
the benefits of more economic growth—as we accept the 
neo-liberal order of globalisation embodied in the NAFTA 
and other agreements. But there are problems. Let me 
cite four: 

First: The current neo-liberal globalisation is not the 
same as the general historical spread of capitalism. It is 
one thing to say that globalisation and growth have gone 
hand-in-hand in the history of capitalism, but quite 
another to claim that neo-liberal policies of unregulated 
international commerce and reduction of state’ services 
have been a foundation of capitalist expansion. Virtually 
avery ‘country that has achieved some successful 
economic development—from the United States, 
Germany, and Great Britain in an earlier era to Japan 
and Korea in more recent decades—has to dane so with 
active state intervention in economic affairs, particularly 
with extensive state regulation of foreign commerce. (As 
is hardly necessary to point out, the converse is not true. 
There are many cases where state intervention in foreign 
commerce has not led to any growth success. The 
historical record seems to indicate that such state 
intervention is a necessary but certainly not a sufficient 
element in achieving economic growth.) 

One of the ways that state intervention has played a 
major role is through the promotion of industries with 
substantial technological externalities (positive impacts 


on technological development elsewhere in the economy). . 


During the industrial revolution of the late eighteenth 
century, British ‘industry flourished behind tariff barriers 


averaging 50 per cent in manufacturing sectors. After the ` 


Second World War, while Japanese tariffs were not high, 
ihe government maintained tight direct controls over both 
imports and direct foreign investment, encouraging the 
development of Japanese-owned firms in such key 
industries as automobiles and computers. in addition, 
developmental states have used a variety of fiscal and 
monetary mechanisms, specific subsidies, and at times 
state-sponsored firms to pursue national development. In 
some cases, states have pushed national development. 
In some cases, states have pushed their country’s firms 
toward an external orientation and achieved success 
through export-led growth; South Korea provides the 
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most important recent example. In no case, however, 
has successful export-led growth been directed through 
the sort of deregulation that might be called “free trade”; 
the sort of deregulation that i is called for in the neo- iberal 
project. 

Of course, the United States today has passed 
through its period of initiat development, and, however 
large a role state control of external commerce played in 
that initial development, a regime of free trade might 
yield substantial growth gains in the current era. There is 
no doubt that many large US firms will garner major 
benefits from the imposition of the NAFTA and other 
parallel agreements. They will gain access to markets 
and resources and they will be less constrained by local 
regulation. Yet gain for large US corporations is not the 
same thing as growth of the US economy. Over recent 
decades, for example, the foreign operations of US 
based firms have maintained their share of world exports 
while their US operations have dwindled in relative 
importance. Certainly British experience at the end of the 
last century suggests that there is no necessary equation) 
between the international success of national capital and 
the growth success of the national economy. 

Second: When globalisation has been associated with 
rapid growth, that growth has had historically specific 
causes and cannot be attributed to globalisation per se. 
This argument has been most fully developed by Harry 
magdoff and Paul Sweezy, and it rests on a distinction 
between the current era (really the last hundred years) of 
monopoly capitalism and an earlier era of smaller scale, 
more competitive capitalism. The very large firms that 
emerged at the end of the nineteenth century in the 
United States and. other advanced capitalist countries 
have a tremendous capacity to expand production. 
Moreover, as they have centralised wealth to a very 
great degree, they have greatly increased their capacity 
for savings. Growth will then take place ‘if this massive 
capacity to save can find sufficient outiets through 
equally massive investment opportunities. The problem 
is that there is nothing within the system—within the” 
normal spread of capitalism and the everyday 
technological innovation, opening of new markets, and 
exploitation of new resources—to assure that sufficient 
investment opportunities will, in fact, be available. When 
rapid growth does come, it is the result of particular 


- causes—epoch-making innovations such as steam power 


and the railways or a set of events that provide an 
extremetly favourable business environment. 

The quarter century following the Second World War 
was one of these extremely favourable periods. Following 
the War, rapid economic growth in the United States and 
elsewhere was generated by post-War reconstruction, 
technological’ spin-offs from War production, pent-up 
demand for consumer durables, the stability within 
international capitalism provided by the hegemony of the’ 
United Staes, and the. large demand provided by a 
growing economic role of the government, most notably 
in its military spending. These particular factors—and 
one might name others—were by their nature either 
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ephemeral (post-War reconstruction) or self-limiting (the 
growing economic role of the government). They could 
generate a period of rapid growth, but they could not 


rrrovide foundation for indefinite rapid growth. By the 


1970s, these factors had run their course, and we 
entered the current era of stagnation. The mid-1980s 
saw a limited renewal of growth in the United States, 
based largely on a new military build-up and massive 
government fiscal deficits, but it did not and could not 
last. 

The question then arises whether or not further 
globalisation—the NAFTA, further development of GATT, 
greater access for the US firms to Asian markets—could 
again provide the circumstances necessary for a new 
round of rapid expansion. The answer seems clearly 
negative, unless it can be shown how this new 
globalisation creates conditions of the sort that have led 
to rapid growth in the past. There is no reason to think 
that the expansion of the system’s realm of operation in 
and of itself will do the trick. 

Third: When globalisation generates inequality, it 


len to undermine growth. The problem of secular 


at 


tagnation due to limited investment opportunities might 
be reduced were globalisation to yield a sufficient 
expansion of consumption demand or to provide the 
foundation for a renewal of government spending. Yet 
the growing inequality that is likely to be associated with 
the sort of neo-liberal globalisation embodied in the 
NAFTA will tend to move things in the opposite direction. 
By providing US firms with access to production sites in 
Mexico and through direct provisions in the agreement, 
the NAFTA is part of a broad strategy by US firms that 
gives emphasis to deregulation and cost cutting. This 
strategy, however, also tends to force down wages and 
curtail social spending, so any gains from lower costs 
tend to be off-set by losses from weakened demand.’ 
Moreover, the neo-liberal ideology that helps drive the 
NAFTA also tends to limit the extent to which governments 
can stimulate demand by classical Keynesian policy. 
(Supporters of the NAFTA in the United States argue 
that by opening Mexian markets the agreement will 


* in the case of NAFTA, greater inequality in the United States 
is not likely to be balanced by rising wages and greater 
equality in Mexico. Wages In the United States will be 
suppressed not so much bv the actual movement of production 
of Mexico (from which Mexican workers might gain) but by the 
threat of such movement. Furthermore, while the Mexican 
Government continues its ineqalitarian policies—suppressing 
and controlling unions, tax policies that favour the wealthy, 
programmes supporting a reconcentration of land holding—any 
movement toward greater equality will be greatly hampered. 
Finally, NAFTA will lead to the inundation of Mexico by 
Imports of goods which are produced more cheaply in the 
United States. Grains are the most dramatic example. Also, 
US service industries are likely to force many small-scale 
Mexican operations out of business. The result will be a huge 
displacement of Mexican peasants and workers, swelling the 
ranks of the Mexican reserves army of labour and keeping 
wages at a minimum. [n the real world of unemployment, less 
regulation of trade is more likely to lead to a waste of 
resources than to a more efficient allocation of resources. 


strengthen demand for the US goods. While there will 
likely be some such short run gains, as a longer run 
prognosis this analysis repeats the classic error of 
mercantilist ideology—that exports can grow without a 
counterbalancing growth of imports or foreign investment.) 

Furthermore, both within the realm of government 
demand and in the private sector, there is a sense in 
which stagnation and inequality are circularly reinforcing 
processes. Slow growth and inequality have contributed 
to the huge build up of debt, in the United States and in 
the Third World. The debt-burden then becomes a 
restraint on private and public spending, and slow growth 
and inequality are thus perpetuated. 

The restraints which inequality places on growth are 
not only on the demand side. Low wages may reduce 
the rate of technological progress as well. It is widely 
recognised that during the nineteenth century, 
technological advances in the United States were 
especially rapid due at least in part to the shortage of 
labour and the relatively high wages as compared to 
Europe. High wages led the US firms to innovate more 
rapidly. Today, as the US firms gain greater access to 
low-wage labour in Mexico and elsewhere, the pressures 
tend to run in the opposite direction. Moreover, low-wage 
levels tend to contribute directly to slower rates of labour 
productivity growth. The globalisation strategy of the US 
business. appears to be based on the perception of 
wages only as a cost of production. But quite clearly 
wages are an incentive as well. Strategies which 
suppress wage Costs also suppress that incentive. 

Fourth: When globalisation has been most effective 
as a foundation for economic growth, a firm institutional 
basis for international stability has existed. As | have 
pointed out already, successful globalisation has not 
meant a simple expansion of the realm of unregulated 
markets. When it has been most effective in generating 
rapid growth, globalisation has taken place under the 
aegis of a powerful state—a super imperial power—that 
has been able to regulate international affairs and 
provide a_ stability that has encouraged business 
expansion. This argument has been usefully articulated 
in the context of the social structure of accumulation 
theory, which asserts that, in any epoch of successful 
capitalist development, expansion has been based on 
and organised by a set of social institutions. This set of 
institutions, which regulates the otherwise self-destructive 
operation of markets, includes institutions of labour 
relations, state operations, and international affairs. Here 
it is only necessary to point out that the regulating 
institutions of international affairs are absent in the 
current surge of globalisation. 

The problem is apparent when this era is compared 
with earlier eras when globalisation has been relatively 
successful—for example, the middle of the nineteenth 
century when British hegemony provided stability and the 
post-Second World War quarter century when the US 
hegemony played a similar role. In each of these eras 
there existed an industrial leader, a relatively unchallenged 
political-military authority, and a set of financial relations 
that established a matrix for the operation of markets. 
Globalisation could proceed apace, enhance the imperial 
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power's realm, and strengthen the entire system (though, 
in the contradictory nature of things, overextension 
ultimately contributed to the end of hegemony). 

In the current era, in spite of the fact that the United 
States stands alone as a superpower, it is not able to 


provide imperial stability. it is no longer a clear industrial _ 


_ leader. International financial arrangements are in flux 
and unstable. The great military power of the United 
States: seems ineffective in maintaining the sort of 
stability that would be needed for a new era of 
expansion. In this context, the implications of globalisation 
are very different. Neo-liberal globalisation—the spread 
of a system without sufficient means of regulation— 
contributes to the instability of the system and, therefore, 
undermines instead of enhancing it. 


Alternatives to Globalisation 

i think-that these various points at least give us some 
reason to anticipate that the era of slow economic 
growth is not likely to be brought to a quick termination 
by the current surge of globalisation. In the “creative 
destruction” of capitalist development, then, we appear 
to be at a point where the destructive aspects are 
relatively large compared to the creative. This means 
that in North America, and slisewhere as well, the 
popular movements that are energised’ by the social 
contradictions of globalisation are likely to have some 
impact, and it becomes especially meaningful to as of 
alternatives. 

But what kind of alternatives? Is there any reason to 
believe that the current forces being generated by 
globalisation and stagnation might connect to the widely 
shared goal of establishing a more egalitarian and 
democratic society? What is different about the current 


situation that might provide a basis for optimism? “What | 


lessons might we draw from the analysis of globalisation 

and stagnation that could help move things along? 
While answers to these sorts of quéstions require a 

_ considerable amount of speculation, there are certain 


observations that seem reasonable. To begin with, it is. 


useful to recognise that globalisation has made some 
dramatic changes in the economic relationships among 
working people in different parts of the world, particularly 
in the relationship between workers in'the United States 
and workers in Mexico and other relatively poor countries. 
With the reduction in barriers to trade and with the 
spread of capitalist production relationships, workers in 
the different parts of the world economy are producing 
the same things in the same ways for the same markets. 
Ironically, by thus being in competition with one another, 
they have a common interest which creates a material 
basis for solidarity. 

This material basis for solidarity becomes clear’ if we 
compare the currently emerging situation with the 
stereotypical situation of an earlier era In which the Third 
World workers were producing raw materials for export 
to the advanced countries, and workers in the advanced 
countries were transforming these raw materials into 
_ marufactured-goods. In those ciremstances, lower wages 
in the Third World could directly benefit. workers in the 
advanced countries. Lower wages for copper miners, 


sugarcane cutters, or banana plantation workers in | 
Third World could mean lower prices in the Unit 
States. Workers in the advanced countries would tr 
tend to lose as wages rise in the Third World. 

Now consider the implications of lower wages at | 
Ford plant in Hermosillo. One implication may 
cheaper cars in the United States, but the much mi 
profound, immediate, and obvious impact is lower wat 
for auto workers in the United States. As globalisat 
has succeeded in making different economies more < 
more alike in transferring technology across natio 


_boundaries and placing workers in competition with < 


another, it has succeeded in creating a basis 
international labour solidarity. Workers in Michigan < 
Morelos now have a relationship like that betwe 
workers in Illinois and Indiana. 

Of course a common material relationship does 
translate directly into concerted political action. Moreo 
competition among workers in different nations can of 
contribute to’ reactionary nationalism, xenophobia, < 
conflict. Yet a common material interest does creati 
strong potential, perhaps even a necesary condition, 
common action.* In this serse, globalisation increa: 
the basis for international “-orking class politics. 

Globalisation, furtherr,.vre, is changing the struct! 
of the workforce in the United States, Mexico, < 
everywhere else in ways that create. new possibilities 
political action, both locally and across internatic 
boundaries. One of the most profound changes is 
feminisation of the paid labour force. The spread 
capitalist production relations has meant the eliminat 
of home production, the traditional realm of women. 
women have entered the paid labour force, they hi 
often been the ones most subjected to internatic 
competition. The high rate of employment of womer 


the maquiladoras and in assembly production in 


United States illustrates the special position of womer 
the emerging globalised economy. -~ 

The special position of women is significant in, i 
discussion of alternatives. Certainly in the United Stat 
and in many other countries as well, the polit 
struggles of women are one of the most dyna 
aspects of popular protest movements. Moreo 
struggles in which women play a major role have a g 
chance of being more broadly-oriented struggles. Beca 
of their experiences as women, women workers 
particularly likely to build connections between workpl: 
and community. 

The issue of “community” has an important role in 
development of alternatives to the current dynamic 
globalisation. One of the reasons for the widespre 
negative visceral opposition to globalisation—whethe 
* — Unfortunately, at the same time and as a result of associ: 
forces, there appear to be greater divisions among diffe 
strata of workers within nations. Along with globalisation, 
gap between highly educated, well-paid workers and por 
educated, poorly-paid workers in the United States 
significantly broadened. Major cities have a striking due 
and New York and Los Angeles, for example, bridge the ei 
gap from the pinnacles of wealth and power to the depth 
Third World poverty, all within a few city blocks. 
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the form of opposition to the NAFTA or as opposition to 
corporate takeovers in the United States by foreign- 


-based multinationals—is that people see this phenomenon 


as undermining whatever control they retain over their 
own economic lives and, along with this, threatening the 
security of their communities. Sometimes this opposition 
appears as irrational and, as such, is derided by the 
proponents of globalisation. Why oppose the NAFTA 
when US firms have been investing in low-wage countries 
for years? Why oppose a corporate takeover by a 
multinational based in Frankfurt or a multinational based 
in Manhattan when all multinationals make decisions on 
the same basis? Popular protest movements, however, 
are quite rational in directing their actions at these highly 
visible symbols of the marketisation of our lives. 

Struggles for the maintenance of community against 
marketisation—against the subjugation of other social 
values to consideration of private profit—provide clues 
on how to structure alternatives in the current period. 
People’s desire to maintain community is closely 
connected to their desire for meaningful democracy, real 
control over the affairs that affect their everyday lives. It 
is impossible to destroy local and national communities, 
the realms in which people most strongly identify with 
one another, and at the same time build a democratic 
society. ` 

In addition, the value that people place on 
community—tangible, intelligible relations to other people 
with whom they feel a historical bond—tells us something 
about the way to shape economic programmes. For 
example, it suggests that economic programmes based 
on export expansion cannot meet people’s needs. 
Export-led growth can be a basis for rapidly rising 
national income, though where it has been most 
successful, we should note, it has not been associated 
with the neo-liberal “free trade” dogma. But if we define 
economic programmes in terms of our ability to penetrate 
foreign markets, then at every step of the way we will be 
confronted by conflicts between the maintenance of 
community and economic success. 

In the same way that export-led growth comes into 
recurring conflict with the maintenance of community, it 
is always a threat to establishing a more equal distribution 
of income. If we say that the primary criterion on which 
to base an economic programme is our success in 
international markets, then we must take the steps that 
are necessary to succeed in international markets. 
Often, those steps will mean limits on wage increases or 
movement of firms to lower wage regions, restrictions on 
social programmes, tax incentives for corporations, and 
other policies which favour the wealthy over the poor. 

Most important, perhaps, an economic programme 
that is defined by an external orientation, rules out the 
kinds of controls that are necessary if any nation is going 
to pursue policies of full employment. Full employment is 
important because it is probably the single, most 
powerful programme leading to a more equitable 
distribution of income. Also, people cannot live fulfilling 
lives without meaningful work, and full employment 
improves the likelihood that meaningful work will be 
available. Yet full employment fiscal and monetary 


policies, in the United States or in any other country, 
cannot be implemented without constraints on external 
commercial: relations, including controls on trade and 
capital movements. Foreign commence of all sorts surely 
has a role in any reasonable economic programme, but 
the problem is to subordinate economic exigencies to 
social goals and social values; that cannot be done in an 
export-led programme. 

Alternative economic programmes that call for greater 
income equality, full employment, and an inward economic 
orientation have a connection to our current condition of 
stagnation. Policies in pursuit of equality, full employment, 
and community are not merely desirable in themselves, 
but they also address the conndrum of stagnation. As | 
have. suggested above, one of the roots of stagnation is 
the great inequality that exists in the world and within 
many countries, including the United States and Mexico. 
Demands for equality, then, are demands for a reform 
that is consistent with both the needs of those at the 
bottom of the economic hierarchy and the system's 
needs for stability and survival. Full employment and 
greater income equality would do far more to extend the 
market than would any programme of opening new 
markets for exports. 

Similarly, if stagnation is perpetuated by the instability 
or international affairs, then less, not more, reliance on 
international economic connections seems appropriate. 
Without a strong imperial power to enforce stability, 
placing yreater and greater emphasis on international 
economic ties would exacerbate a downward spiral of 
stagnation and instability. In some quarters a similar 
definition of the problem leads to policies for recreating a 
strong imperial power, but | doubt that it is possible to do 
so and it is certainly not desirable. The proper responses 
to stagnation, then, are reforms which lead in the 
direction of strengthening community and building an 
inward-oriented economic alternative. 

As | have indicated, these statements about 
alternatives are necessarily in the realm of speculation. 
As such, they are not only vague but also potentially self- 
contradictory. On the one hand, for example, | have 
given emphasis to the possibility of international solidarity 
among workers as a basis for building stronger social 
movements. On the other hand, | have said that one 
response to globalisation should be a focus on community 
as the basis for our economic alternatives. It is not clear 
how these two arguments fit together. 

Moreover, there are many other problems. A focus on 


. community can be an apologia for reaction, xenophobia, 


and traditional forms of exploitation and oppression. 
Control of foreign commerce easily becomes a 
rationalisation for a conservative nationalism, and in the 
United States this means racism as well. Programmes to 
overcome stagnation and restore growth to the world 
economy only exacerbate problems of environmental 
destruction. And the list of problems goes on. 

All | can say in defence of my ambiguities is that the 
current course of affairs has many more problems. At 
least the alternatives | have discussed have the merit of 


being grounded in the economic realities of globalisation 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Preserving the Heritage 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


past on the part of our political parties and 
leaders. Practically every party has come to deify 
its own brand of gods and the great. The Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata have been re-installed even in the 
society of the sophisticated elite. And in this new.drive 
for revivalism of pristine purity, there is no party barriers. 

If the BJP hitched its wagon to the star of Lord Rama 
and on his fabled janmabhoomi, the Congress 
Government’s Doordarshan earlier popularised the 
mythical epic round the very same Lord by telecasting 
Ramayana. The President of the Republic going to pay 
obeisance to the presiding deity on the hill-top at Tirupati 
at state expense is supposed to fit in with the desi 
concept of secularism, though when the Opposition 
leader Advani undertakes his Ram rath yatra, it ends up 
as a bitter clash in which his traducers brand his chariot 
trip as an act of arrant communalism. The modernist in 
the Muslim community with hardly any attachment to 
religious rituals, suddenly starts praying five times a day 
in public as his election day draws near. 

A touch of hypocrisy, did you say? No, not at all. 
These are just the wages of electoral politics. The past is 
invoked to help one to climb up the ladder of political 
fulfilment, to the proximity of power. But do we really 
respect the past? There is very little we have done in the 
four decades since independence to preserve our rich 
heritage. 

Such a charge will, of course, be contested by our 
officialdom and, of course, by our Ministers answering 
questions in Parliament. And since any reference to the 


urrently there is a lot of harking back to the hoary 


--preservation of ancient monuments is a matter of low- 


priority concern or interest, such questions in Parliament 
will be ‘unstarred’ and as such will hardly be noticed by 
the media. And so we are good at casting any interest in 


` the past into oblivion. 


There was an angry uproar when some valuable 
items of our age-old sculpture pieces were shipped to 
America for exhibition in the Festival of India as they 
came back damaged or badly packed. Such an outcry is 
an index of the pride of our public in the rich heritage of 
this great country. But those who claim to be our leaders 
in public life do not generally get upset at the continued 
neglect of the rare relics of the past. 

Apart from the National Museum in New Delhi, most 
of our great museums are in a state of utter neglect. 
Maintenance is appallingly poor and financial allocations 
have been systematically reduced over the years. The 
Archaeological Survey of India is starved of funds—even 
this fact is hardly noticed in the press and Parliament. 
Emperor Asoka left behind his edicts inscribed on tocks 
or stone pillars all over his far-flung empire. Any country 
proud of its civilisation would have taken special care to 
preserve such glorious monuments. And the message of 
those edicts can help to uplift our public life from the dirty 
morass of immorality into which it has fallen. 


But what have we done to preserve them and bring 
them to the notice of our own people? Curzon with his 
imperial ideology ordered the preservation of all such 
historical monuments ninety years ago. We have done 
nothing—really nothing—to strengthen that initiative of a 
foreign ruler. One does not have to go to the office of the 
Archaeological Survey to realise the pathetic state in 
which it has fallen for lack of resources and interest on 
the part of our ruling establishment. After Maulana Azad 
and Humayun Kabir, no Minister in charge of the 
department and no Prime Minister after Jawaharlal 
Nehru has bothered to take any serious interest in the 
work of preserving our ancient heritage. 

A heritage trust was formed a few years ago with a lot 
of fanfare. Its objectives were noble but one is at a loss 
to know what it is doing te preserve our innumerable 
monuments of the past. It’s time that an inventory of all 
our ancient monuments as defined under the Act was 
brought out—not for the scholars, but for the general 
public. Not even our MPs know very much about such 
monuments. | wonder how many of them know about the 
ancient monuments in their own State; some may not 
know of even those in their respective constituencies. 

Apart from ancient monuments, let us turn to the 
question of preserving properties associated with our 
great leaders, in different fields of fife. Gandhijis 
ashrams at Sabarmati and Wardha are generally looked 
after by his devotees along with eminent persons 
associated with these from the beginning. Jawaharlal 
Nehru gifted the Anand Bhawan, while the government 
has turned his Prime Ministerial residence at Teen Murti 
House into a special trust, efficient and well-maintained. 
The same may be said of the house where Indira Gandhi 
spent her years as Prime Minister. Beyond these, what 
has been done to preserve our heritage? Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji's house in Calcutta is in a dilapidated 
state. The BJP leader Murli Manohar Joshi, once said 
that his party would repair and restore it, but nothing was 
done. The West Bengal Government could have 
undertaken the job. But nothing has been heard of it. 
Rammohan Roy’s house is in a bad shape, but who 
cares? 

Rabindranath Tagore’s ancestral house in Calcutta 
where a whole galaxy of eminent Bengalees lived—is in 
a shambles. The UNESCO once offered to look after it 
as part of the world heritage, but the West Bengal 
authorities at the time voted the idea on the plea that 
they would not permit a “foreign” agency to do the job. 
(Is UNESCO a foreign agency?) Now, the place is ina 
state of ruin. The Archaeological Survey has tried to 
repair it. But much more has to be urgently done to save 
this precious piece of our heritage. 

A very distinguished Calcutta artist has drawn a 
series of sketches of many of the buildings in Calcutta 
associated with the names of great citizens of Calcutta. 
The Calcutta Corporation with its historic past— 
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Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das was its first Mayor—should 
have taken up this job of preserving these landmarks in 
the city's history. But the perpetual complaint is lack of 
funds. At the same time, one finds ultra-modern 


amusement parks are planned with the funds offered by ` 


the corporate sector. If there was a will, there would be a 
way. If a drive is launched, even the affluent will 
respond. But first, there has to be a will, a determination 
on the part of the political leadership of all parties to 
raise the entire question as a national responsib “ity. 

In every State of our Republic, there are ouildings 
hallowed with the memory of great national figures or 
famous events from the annals of the past. It is the 
responsibility of the State Governments to prepare a 
catalogue of such relics and then popularise them as 
part of our education for national awareness. This will 
avoke national pride at the very grassroot level. In fact, 
the preservation and maintenance of such monuments 
could be the responsibility of the focal peopie. The 
. Panchayats or the Zilla Parishad could very well be the 
caretaker, and it can be under the constant attention of 
local people—a proud monument of our great past. This 
can certainly be one of the means to reinforce national 
integration. : ua 

(Courtesy: The Economic Times} 






« Food Environment and Health: A Guide for Primary 
School Teachers/Trefor Williams & WHO 
A guide for primary school teachers to help them prepare 
programmes of relevance totheir pupils. Deals with practical 
aspects of storing food, disposing of wastes, etc. 
: Rs. 80 (P.B.) 


* A Guide to Curriculum Review for Basic Nursing 
Education: Orientation to Primary Health Care and 
Community Health B.R. Authorised Reprint Series : 7/ 
WHO . f 
Details a systematic procedure for reviewing basicnursing 
curriculum and developing community - oriented 
programmes, keeping in view the changing role of the 


nurse. Rs. 45 (P.B.) 
* Health Education in the Control of Schistosomiasis/ 
WHO 


Schistosomiasis or biharzlasis is a parasitic infection which 
poses a threat to about 400 million people and is a by 
‘product of otherwise beneficial schemes, like irrigation can 
"be checked by health eduction. Rs. 35 (P.B.) 


+ AIDS : Management, Prevention and Control (B.R. 
Authorised Reprint Series : 14/WHO 
Gives detailed information about prevention and control of 
AIDS, a dreaded disease, which has given anxious 
moments to the entire human race. Rs. 90 (P.B.) 
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ARTHUR MacEWAN : Globalisation 
(Continued from page 19) 


and stagnation as they confront us today. These realities 
are wreaking havoc on the people of North America, and 
on the peoples of the rest of the world as well. We had 
better find some alternatives. 
Nobody said it would be easy! 


Notes 

Sources: On the income gap between rich and poor countries see 
Harry:Magdoff’s “Globalisation: To What End?" A Monthly Review 
Pamphlet, Monthly Review Press, 1992. The figures on US 
income distribution changes in the 1980s come from the 
Congressional Budget Office as reported in the New York Times 
of-March 5, 1992. Data far Mexico are available from the Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica: Encuesta Nacional 
de Ingresoy Gastos de los Hogares. Also, see George 
Psacharopoulos et al, Poverty and Income Distribution in Latin 
America: The Story of the 1980s, The World Bank, Human 
Resource Division Latin America and the Caribbean Technical 
Department, Regional-Studies Programme, Report No.27, Revised 
April 1993. For a useful analysis of the connection between 
globalisation and. inequality in the US, see Edward E. Leamer, 
“Wage Effects of a US-Mexican Free Trade Agreement’, Working 
Paper No. 3991, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Cambridge, February 1992. 


+ ‘Cancer Pain Relief and Palliative Care, B.R. Authorised 
Reprint Series: 26/WHO 
A WHO Expert Committee report. It is considers the 
supportive care needed by cancer patients and says that 
palliative care should be an integral part of the total care. 
Rs. 30 (P.B.) 


+ Drugs Used in Parasitic Diseases WHO Mode 
Prescribing Information, B.R. Authorised Reprint 
Series: 18/WHO ; i 
Discusses the use of drugs for the prevention andtreatment 
of protozonal and helminthic and filarial infections, 
leishmantases, malaria, schistosomiasis and 
trypanosomiases. Rs. 50 (P.B.) 


+ Education and Training of Nurse Teachers and 
Managers with Special Regard to Primary Health Care, 
B.R. Authorised Reprint Series:11/WHO 
Evaluates educational changes needed to equip nursing 

“" professionals to meet the changing health concepts about 
primary health care. Rs. 30 (P.B.) 
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Peasant Movements: A Conceptual Overview 
SHRAWAN KUMAR SINGH _ 


social change. As Bruce Cameron puts it, “A 
ocial movement occurs when a fairly large number of 
people band together in order to alter or supplant some 
position of the existing culture or social order.” 

Social movement is defined in various ways. The 
earlier ‘academic’ sociologist did not put much emphasis 
on “the historical course of social change”. Without going 
in for the different definitional confusions we can safely 
deduce some of the substantive factors implict cr explicit 
in those definitions. They are: 

a) the ideology or normative views, which bind the 
members of a movement; 

b) the means the movement employs; 

c) the organisational structure of the movement; and 
finally, , 

d) the movement as an instrument of social change. 

A movement can very well be differentiated from 
‘trends’ or crowd behaviour. The important differences 
are: (a) the crowd does not have a group identity; (b) it is 
not organised, hence no differentiation of structure; (c) it 
exists: generally for-a short period of time; and (d) unlike 
crowd behaviour, social movement embodies a rejection 
of certain accepted practices and beliefs and it attempts 
to bring about change against the resistance of prevalent 
belief and authority. 

For the sake of conceptual clarity, we may distinguish 
a movement as a process, and a political party as a 
structure: A movement is a process that brings about 
organisational transformation of the system. It can also 
be self-destructive. A political party, on the other hand, is 
essentially a.structure for achieving the monopolisation 
of the means of coercion, as well as control over the 
administration and government. It is by its nature self- 
perpetuating. s i 

M.S.A. Rao considers that a movement: (i) essentially 
involves sustained cọllective mobilisation through either 
informal or forma! organisation; (ii) is generally oriented 
towards bringing about change, either partial or total, in 
the existing system or relationships, values and norms, 
although there are efforts which show differences of 
opinion with regard’ to other features such as the 
presence of an ideology, method of organisation and the 
nature of consequences. 

Kitler frames a paradigm of five elements called ‘Five 
Cs—Cause; Change agency; Change targets, Channels; 
_ and a Change strategy to comprehend a movement. 

Then why do men revolt at all? James Chowing 
Davies in When Men Revolt and Why? giving instances 
of Jefferson’s “all men are created equal” and Aristotle's 


Dr Singh is a Research Officer, A.N. Sinha Institute 
of Social Studies, Patna. 


T he study of any social movament is the study of 
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“friendship is among equals”, shows the link between 
equality and revolution. So here tha social inequality in 
different spheres of man’s life can be very well held 
responsible for the sprouting up of any movement, 
whether it be peasant movement or any other movement. 

Broadly speaking, there are three main theories which 
try to explain the structural conditions and motivational 
forces which give rise to a movement. These are: 

i) The theory of relative deprivation has developed on 
two different lines: social conflict and social mobility. The 
latter was supported by Merton and Runciman devaloping 
their idea around the references group theory. As 
against this Marx, Engels and Aberle structured it arounc 
the discrepancy between ‘relative deprivation’ not only in 
terms of expectations but in relations to perceived 
capabilities. 

ii) The strain theory propounded by Smelsor treats 
structural strain as the underlying factor leading to 
collective behaviour. Structural strain occurs at different 
levels of norms, values, mobilisation, and situational 
facilities 

ii) 7he revitalisation theory—Wallace posited that 
social movements develop out of a deliberate, organised 
and conscious effort on the part of members of a society 
to construct a more satisfying culture for themselves. He 
sees four phases of it: period of cultural stability, period 
of increased individual stress, period of cultural distortion 
and consequent disillusionment and period of revitalisation. 

Then there is of the other concept—‘peasant’—which 
demands a proper clarification about it. To my mind, the 
concept ‘peasant’, the crux of peasantology, is totally 
ambiguous. There is no synthetic effort to reach a 
common understanding on the definition of the concept. 
In most of the cases, the peasant is seen in classifications 
(as a heterogenous category). In some of the writings 
(for example, T. Shanin) the characteristics of peasant is 
applied only to middle peasantry. This can be revealed in 
the definition given by Shanin in his The Awkward Class: 
Political Sociology of Peasantry in a Developing Society: 
Russia 1910-1925, “The peasantry consists of small 
agricultural producers who, with the help of simple 
equipment and the labour of their families, produce 
mainly for their own consumption and for the fulfillment 
of obligations to the holders of political and economic 
power.” 

Anyway, whatever the confusions/délusions may be, it 
can be very well defined as the population that is 
existentially involved in cultivation. Before analysing the 
different features of peasantry, the difference between 
‘peasant’ and ‘farmer’ is very much called for to draw a 
clear picture of the concept. Eric R. Wolf considers that 
the market factor is the important demarcating line 
standing in between these two categories—Peasant and 
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Farmer. Both depend upon the market but in different 
ways. While in the case of the peasant the products sold 
in the market are produced on the homestead, in the 
case of the farmer, he enters the market fully, subjects 
‘his land and labour to open competition, explores 
alternative uses for the factors of production in the 
search for maximal returns, and favours the more 
profitable product over the one bringing in the smaller 
return. 

However, it will. be worthwhile to discuss the 
characteristics of peasantry for a conceptual clarification. 

i) Peasants as a Mystification. Peasants are a 
` mystification. To begin with “a peasant” does nat exist in 
any immediate and strictly specific sense. Over continents, 
states, and regions those so designated differ in ways as 
rich in content as the world itself. Within the same village 
the rich and the poor, the land-owner and the tenant, the 
householder and the hired “hand” will usually break any 
continuity of smooth gradations. History, too, adds its 
dimensions to this diversity. l 

ii) Peasants as a Generalisation. To use it as a 
concept we/ should have a generalised notion of it, that 
is, ‘Peasants’. Redfield’s statemenį that “peasant society 
and culture have something generic about it ... (that it 
is)... an arrangement of humanity with some similarities 
all over the world” and Fei’s description of peasanthood 
as a “way of living” represent a widespread feeling of 
most of those who have studied peasantry in a systematic 
and comparative way. This claim can be made under 
seven categories by which peasants have been delineated 
from others. ; 

First, the economy of peasants has been said to differ 
by a distinctive blend of extensive self-employment (that 
is, family labour), control of own means of production, 
self-consumption of produce and multi-dimensional 
occupational expertise. 

Secondly, the patterns and tendencies of political 
organisation of peasants, have otten considerable similarity 
in different regions and countries ot the world (system of 
brokers and patronage, the tendency for ‘vertical 
segmentation’ and factionalism, the place of banditry and 
guerrilla struggle, peasant rebellion, etc.). 

Thirdly, typical and closely similar norms and cognitions 
have been singled out in peasantries far removed to 
preclude claims of simple dispersion; for instance, the 
pre-eminence of tradition and conformist rationalisation, 
the role of oral tradition, specific ‘cognitive maps’ (a 
circular perception of time), socialisation and training into 
peasant occupation, that is, in family occupational 
training. 

Fourthly, the basic and characteristic units of social 
organisation and their functioning, the peasant household, 
the village and the network of social interaction. 

Fifthly, one can single out analytically a specific social 
dynamics of peasant society (in reality the statics and 
dynamics would, of course, be indivisible). In particular, 
social production, that is, the production of the material 
necessities, the reproduction of the human actors and of 
the system of social relations, shown patterns of family 


property and inheritance customs are central to the 
reproduction of peasant family farms. 

Sixthly, fundamental patterns and causes of structural 
transformation have once again been seen as generic 
and specific to peasants, for example, commercialisation 
has usually resulted at first in a stage of “agricul- 
turalisation” of the peasant, -their earlier non-agricultural 
tasks taken over by industrial mass production. (Shanin) 

Seventhly, the relationship to land and the specific 
character of agricultural production lies at the root of 
some of the specific features of the peasant economy. 
The holding of land, by being “a necessary and general 
condition to enter the occupation”, acts (along with the 
other factors) as an entrance ticket into the peasantry. 
Moreover, position in the hierarchy of peasant subgroups 
is, to a large extent, defined by the amount of land heid. 
On the other hand, this dependence on land gives an 
independent (free from other producers) and stable 
economy. 

ii) The Peasantry in Political Action: The political 
impact of the peasantry has been generally marked by 
iis basic socio-political weakness. The vertical 
segmentation of peasants into local communities, class, 
and groups and the differentiation of interest within these 
communities themselvs have made for difficulties in 
crystallising nation-wide aims and symbols and developing 
national leadership and organisation which, in turn, has 
made for what we have caled low ‘classness’. 
Technological backwardness, especially in the field of 
communications and of weaponry and tactical expertise, 
has brought to naught many attempts at political action. 
Yet the peasantry does have its socio-political points of 
strength— being the main food producer, being dispersed 
in rural areas, and being numerically preponderent. 

The peasantry has proved no match for smaller, 
closely knit/better organised, and technically superior 
groups, and has, time and again, been double-crossed 
or suppressed politically and by force of arms. However, 
granting all this, the peasantry cannot be ignored as 
being without significance. For it is not only the victor and 
the ruler who determine political reality. 

The spread of industrialisation and mass culture gives 
the peasantry new possibilities of communication and 
cultural and political cohesion. Yet, at the same time, it 
lowers the importance of the countryside in the national 
production, curbs its ‘food monopoly’ by developing 
international trade, stimulates village level polarisation, 
and improves the government forces’ relative advantage 
in terms of mobility, weaponry, and repressive power. 
Once again, the course of historical development seems 
to weaken the peasants’ political influence. 

However, the peasants’ chances of influencing the 
political sphere increase sharply in times of national 
crisis. When non-peasant social forces clash, when 
rulers are divided or foreign powers attack, the peasantry’s 
attitude and action may well prove decisive. This 
depends upon the ability to act in unison, with or without 
formal organisation. 
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In modern society the patterns of peasant political 
action and influence are determined by its character as a 
social entity. One can discern three main types of it: 

1. Independent Class Action, as described by the 
Marxist class theory. in this pattern of action, a social 
class crystallises in the course of conflict, creates its own 
nation-wide organisations, works out its ideology, aims 
and symbols, and produces leaders from within. However, 
for peasantry, this pattern of political action seems to be 
least frequent. The ‘Green’ movements in Eastern 
Europe, the unions in Russia in 1905 and China in 1926, 
the Zapata movement in Mexico, and their counterparts 
in the rest of the world need to be studied comparatively 
to understand the mechanics of this pattern of peasant 
action. 

2. Guided Political Action, in which the social group 
concerned is organised by an external uniting power 
elite. This pattern of action may become especially 
important as far as the peasantry is concerned. The 
conservative cyclical stability of both the farm and the 
village and the political implications of this can generally 
be overcome only by a severe crisis, accompanied by 
the existence of some exogenous organising factor of 
sweeping political and emotional power. As Marx said, 
referring to the French peasantry in the mid-nineteenth 
century: 

they are ... incapable of enforcing their class in their own 

name, whether through a parliament or through a convention. 

They cannot represent themselves, they must be 

represented. Their representative must at the same time 

appear as their master.. (Marx and Engels, Selected 

Works, vol I, p. 303) 

3. Fully Spontaneous, Amorphous Political Action: 
This pattern seems to be highly typical of the peasants’ 
impact on politics, and may take one of two forms. 

a) Local Riots: which ‘suddenly’ appear as short 
outbursts of accumulated frustration, and rebellious 
feeling. Generally easily repressed by the Central 
authorities, these riots may act as a check on Central 
policy and stimulate change. When related to crisis in 
other areas and spheres, they may develop into 
nationwide movements capable of determining major 
political development. 

b) Peasant Passivity: The conceptual grasp of passivity 
as a factor of dynamics poses some complex questions. 
Yet the spontaneous restriction of production by the 
Russian peasantry in 1920 proved strong enough to 
frustrate the will of a government in a war against 
powerful enemies. The passive resistance is actually a 
specifically peasant contribution to politics with a long 
history, elaborated and sophisticated by Gandhi and 
Tolstoy. 

There have been attempts to typify the various 
peasant movements, especially in relation to India. The 
forms or types of movements could be broadly classified 
according to goals, ideology and methods of organisation 
into the following categories. 

M.S.A. Rao gives three types of all-engulfing 
movements: 

i) Reformative—this is for bringing about reforms in 
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some area of life and involving new relationships, 
activities, norms and values: 

ii) transformative—this is oriented towards changes 
in superordinate and subordinate relationships; and 

iii) revolutionary—bringing about changes in all spheres 
of life and in all basic vatues is the main motto of this 
type of movement. 

K. Gough gives six categories of peasant movements: 
a) Peasant rebellions to drive out British rulers and 


‘restore the social relations; b) religious movement: c) 


social banditry; d) terrorist; e} mass insurrections; f) 


‘modern peasant movements (Jharkhand, Naxalite}. 


Dhanagare almost agreeing with Gough, points out that 
the nativistic movement (Gough’s category ‘a’) and 
religious movements are transformative, while socia! 
banditry, terrorist, mass insurrections and modern peasant 
movements or liberal reformist agitations are reformative. 

Several peasant uprisings and tribal revolts of nativistic 
type occurred in India throughout the latter half of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Worsley suggested 
that millenarian movements are relatively rare in India. 
The Mopiah rebellion (1921) was partly a religious 
movement. The religious movements did not remain so 
in the process of development and merged with oihei 
types, as Moplah rebellion turned towards ‘social banditry’. 
The Communist-inspired peasant uprisings like Tebhaga 
and Telangana were mass insurrections. But they have 
also partaken of the character of ‘social banditry’ and 
‘terrorism’. 

The Gandhian agrarian movements, whether ir 
Champaran, Kheda, Bardolei or those in UP in 1924 and 
1930-32, belonged to the liberal reformist type. Gandhi's 
notion of Swaraj, Ramrajya or Gramrajya did imply an 
utopia in which he sought to combine traditional values 
with the new political culture and aspirations of the 
masses. Dhanagare labels that as a millenarian appeal. 

But the fact that in concrete reality none of the 
peasant movements in India seem to conform exclusively 
to a single ‘ideal type’ suggests that complex forces 
operata and peculiar historical conditions shape the form 
and substance of peasant resistance. And none of the 
peasant movements culminated in a full-fledged 
revolution. Moore attributed this lack of revolutionary 
experience in the Indian peasant and also the peculiarities 
of the village structure that has not only remained 
relatively unchanged but also has a built-in mechanism 
to enforce hierarchical submission and to weaken the 
rebellious impulse of the peasantry. Although agrarian 
discontent and grievance pervaded in different degrees 
almost all parts of the country, resistance and revolt 
never assumed an all-India character. 

In general it may be observed that peasant terrorism 
has been very common. It is somehow very much 
sporadic, diffused and spontaneous. That is the reason 
why one sees army and guerrilla warfare as ihe 
framework of peasant political action. The segmentation 
of peasantry is thereby broken. The cultural intercourse 
involved, even if there is no indoctrination, teaches the 
peasant soldier to think in national and not just village- 
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limited terms. He is taught organisation, complex 
cooperative action, coordination, modern techniques and 
military skills. The army provides him with a hierarchical 
institution through which he may rise as a leader and be 
trained for his position. 

During the last decade, guerilla warfare, by its 
success, moved into the centre of public attention. !t is 
the most suitable form of expression of armed peasant 
action. The ‘ability of the amorphous guerrilla ‘army’ to 
dissolve itself in times of need into the sym athetic 
peasant mass and vanish into the expanses of the 
countryside, its ability to utilise various degrees of 
peasant militancy and friendly passivity, its ability to 
survive without outside supplies, and the adequacy for 
this type of warfare of primitive weapons may make 
guerrilla unbeatable by modern military methods. 

To see the class character and participation in 
peasant movements we classify it into two types: first, in 
millenarian and insurrectionary movements the principal 
participants are invariably the poor peasants, tenants-at- 
will and share-croppers and landless labourers. Second, 
in the Champaran, Kheda ‘and Bardoloi satyagraha 
mainly the rich and middle peasants responded to 
Gandhi's political agitations. 

Rajendra Singh is very critical about the aforesaid 
categorisation of the peasant movement. He says that 
the social scientists, for instance, Gough and some 
social historians, like Malaviya, have lumped together 
almost all types of collective mobilisations involving 
protest, rebellion and revolt into the inclusive category of 
peasant uprisings. He says that to distinguish all these, 
three questions should be asked 

(1) what were the foci of protest and conflict? 

` (if) who were the participants in such mobilisation? 

(iii) against which group or class or institution was the 
conflict launched? 

So ‘Peasant Movement’ is defined as a relatively 


organised and continuous collective action involving 
violence, or the threat of violence, for securing more 
share in the contro! or ownership of land and its produce 
and to abolish injustices which have arisen thereof, and 
which involves kisans and landless or small Jjand-holders 
(Khetidar mazdoors). | 
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SATYA NARAN : India’s Economic Reforms 
(Continued from page 14) 


Trade Organisation are all still a grey area in which world 
capital is making frantic efforts to impose its terms. 

That even the government has been actively fighting 
in world fora against these attempts at distortion of 
intenational trade regime shows that it is by no means 
unaware of the rich countries’ game. But its attempt to 
hide this truth from the people at home and assure them 
ceaselessly that the GATT accord has no negative 
implications for the country gives rise to misgivings about 
its stand. 

No government committed to protecting the nation’s 
interests will fight shy pf telling the truth, howsoever, 
unpalatable it be to its people to rally them to meet the 
challenge. The government's prevarication on the GATT 
accord is not only unfair to the people but also an 
indication that either because of an inadequate 
understanding of the dynamics of world capitalism on its 
part or for some other obscure reason it has chosen to 
become an accessory to the latter's designs. However, 


these very designs and the dangers arising from them 
also offer an opportunity to all right-thinking persons, 
both in the ruling circles and outside, to come together to 
face the onslaught. It will not be a fight against 


gotobalisation as such but only against its perversion to ` 


keep globai economic relations essentially as skewed 
and weighted against the majority of the world's population 


‘as they have been since the ascendancy of finance 


capital on an international plane. 

For the Left, particularly, the battle is crucial. Committed 
to the building of socialism as it is, it cannot afford to 
remain mired in its sectarian thinking and not join with 
the centrist forces and even national capitalists to fight 
against policies and trends which will not permit even 
independent capitalist growth Jet alone ushering in of a 
socialist society. Development and social justice alone 
can make the country economically strong and self- 
reliant and socially a cohesive entity and it is a privilege 
and patriotic duty of every Indian to shed all political and 
ideological inhibitions to unite in a common endeavour to 
remove all hurdles, internal and external, to keep Ithe 
nation firmly on this track. | 
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Rebellion in Chiapas 
Colonial History of a New World Disorder 


VINAY LAL 


ust hours into the new year, several hundred—and 
paaie as many as 2000—armed peasants 

attached and briefly occupied four towns, San 
Cristobal de las Casas, Ocosingo, -Altamirano, and Las 
Margaritas, and the Rancho Nuevo regional military base 
in the southern state of Chiapas, Mexico. Constituting 
themselves into the self-styled Zapatista National 
Liberation Army (EZLN), which takes its name after 
Emiliano Zapata, a legendary figure in Mexican history 
for his defence of the rights of the poor and the landless, 
these guerrillas issued a “Declaration of War”, and 
stated their intent to “advance to the capital of the 
country” after engaging and overcoming the Mexican 
Federal Army.’ 

Although the government of President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari at first indicated that it would be willing to 
negotiate with the rebels and accordingly did not go on 
the offensive, within a couple of days the Mexican Army 


‘was brought into Chiapas, and the guerrillas retreated 


into the hills and the safety of dense forests. Over a 
hundred casualties had been reported in the first few 
days of fighting. Amidst widespread reports of atrocities 
committed by troops and of summary executions of 
captured rebels,? the govefnment appears to have 
moved swiftly to silence its critics and appease the poor 
peasants of Chiapas, promising new food programmes, 
farm subsidies, and other aid. By the early part of the 
second week, between 10,000-15,000 soldiers-had been 
moved into the area, and the four towns had been 
retaken by the army. Casualties had mounted swiftly; the 
bombing by air of many villages, and the death of 
numerous civilian non-combatants, evoked much criticism. 
Salinas removed the Interior Minister, Patrocinio Garrido, 
formerly the Governor of Chiapas, and chose Manuel 
Camacho Solis, formerly Mayor of Mexico City and 
Salinas’ Foreign Minister, to negotiate with the rebels. 
On January 12, the government declared a unilateral 
ceasefire, and offered the rebels amnesty, an offer to 
which Commandante Marcos, the masked leader of the 
Zapatas in whose name the guerrillas have released 
their communiques, responded with the following words: 
“What are they going to pardon us for? For not dying of 
hunger? For not keeping quiet in our misery? For not 
having humbiy accepted the weighty historic burden of 
scorn and abandonmant?”? Fighting, nonetheless, came 
to a standstill, and in mid-February the rebels even 
released their prize hostage, Absalon Castelanos 
Dominguez, the 70-year old former Governor of Chiapas 
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` whose administratio was infamous for corruption and 


abuses of human rights, and whom a tribunal convened 
by the rebels had sentenced to “a life of hard labour in 


` one of the communities that had suffered under his | 


rule.”* There has been some reluctance on the part of 
the leaders of the rebellion to engage in direct negotiations 
with the government, for the precedent of 1919, when 
the Government of Mexico arranged for the assassination 
of Emiliano Zapata while pretending to bring him to the 
negotiation table, has very much been on their mind as 
their written communications suggest.’ However, as of 
early March, negotiations had been commenced. 

The rebellion in Mexico, as many commentators have 
noted, could not have come at a more embarrassing 
moment for the government of President Salinas. When 
Salinas first came into power nearly six years ago, he 
almost at once initiated a programme for the economic 
transformation of Mexico. Although not a ‘Chicago boy’, 
Salinas was trained at Harvard, another notorious seat of 
unimaginative economic thinking and political and 
intellectual conservatism, and he proceeded to implement 
his plan to set Mexico on the path of a free market 
sonomy by auctioning state-owned firms, opening the 
economy to virtually unhindered foreign investment, 
drastically cutting import tariffs from 100 per cent to no 
more than 20 per cent and repudiating the constitutionally- 
ordained obligations of the government to provide for the 
redistribution of land. In a report furnished by the Bank of 
Mexico, it is revealed that Mexico in 1992 had only 217 
state-owned firms, compared to 1555 in 1982: among 
the state industries which had been sold are the 
telephone company, Aeromexico (Mexico’s international 
airlines), and Mexicana (the state airlines). 

The largest private-sector employer in Mexico today ıs 
General Motors; and if in 1974 wages were one-fourth of 
what they were in the United States, by early 1990 
wages in Mexico had already decreased to 10 per cent 
of what they were in the United States. Foreign 
investment in Mexico had risen five-fold from $10 billion 
in 1980 to over $50 billion in 1992.7 Section X of the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917, which guaranteed peasants 
“communal land”, even if it entailed the expropriation of 
land at the expense of the Federal Government, was 
repealed in 1992. Thus, while three years ago there were 
25,000 unresolved land claims in Mexico, today there 
are fewer than 3000 of these cases, the vast majority 
of them having been resolved by turning down the 
claims.® 

The crowning achievement of Salinas, as he himself 
saw it, was Mexico's entry into the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA). With the ratification of the 
NAFTA, Salinas imagined that Mexico had been set on 
the irreversible path towards greatness as a modern, 
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industrialised nation, a fantasy that he shares with many 
Third World leaders; the rebels saw it quite differently, 
for as Commandante Marcos put it, “The free-trade 
agreement is a death certificate for the Indian peoples of 
Mexico, who are dispensable for the government of 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari. We rise up in arms against 
this death sentence from Carlos Salinas.”® Thus, when 
the rebellion broke out, just hours after the NAFTA went 
into effect and in the year when national elections are 
due to take place, it was a rude reminder of the 
” presence of what Jorge Castaneda (and others, call the 
“Other Mexico”. This is the Mexico where, despite 
vastly increased social spending by the government, and 
the initiation of widely-touted anti-poverty programmes 
such as “Solidarity”, 16 per cent of the population is 
officially described as living in “extreme poverty”, and 
another 27 per cent as “poor”; a quarter of the labour 
force is out of work, but Mexico now has seven 
billionaires, as many as Britain.” 

As in many countries that have agreed to come under 
the tutelage of the United States and the IMF, the 
disparities in Mexico have increased enormously; 10 per 
cent of the population controls 41.4 per cent of the 
national wealth."2 But to understand why the rebellion 
took place in Chiapas, and why it has taken its present 
(somewhat archaic) form, given the demise of the Left 
throughout the world, and particularly guerrilla-type Left 
movements in Latin America, we need to embed the 
rebellion both in the history of Chiapas since the 
conquest of Mexico by the Spanish conquistadores, and 
in the geopolitics of the new world order today. The 
colonial past of Chiapas may appear to lie at a great 
remote, but as the guerrillas of the Zapatista Army stated 
in their “Declaration of War”: “We are a‘product of 500 
years of struggle: first against slavery, then during the 
war of independence against Spain led by Insurgents, 
then to avoid being absorbed by North American 
imperialism...” 1° 

One of the four towns captured by the rebels, San 
Cristobal de Las Casas, takes its name from the 
Dominican friar, Bartolome de las Casas, who was to 
accompany Cortes on his conquest of Mexico, and 
subsequently acquired fame as the protector of the 
rights of Indians. In 1544, when he was already seventy 
_ years old, Las Casas agreed to take charge of the poor 
and little-known bishopric of Chiapas, presumably to aid 
his brother Dominicans in their effort to preach the faith 
without the use of force, a subject on which he had 
already written his treatise, The Only Way of Attracting 
All Peaple to the True Religion.“ Las Casas came to 
Chiapap.wearing in hand the New Laws signed by 
Charles V of Spain, which governed the conduct of the 
Spanish colonists in the Americas, and forbade them to 
enslave Indians. The encomenderos, the colonists and 
descendants of conquistadores, inveighed against the 
New Laws; an attempt is said to have been made on Las 
Casas’ life. In 1547, Las Casas returned to Spain; a few 
years later, he was to take part in a memorable debate 
at Valladolid between Juan Gines de Sepulveda and 
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himself on the two-fold question of whether some men 


_ are (as Aristotle had maintained) ‘slaves by nature’, and 


whether a just war could be waged against the Indians. 
Las Casas won that debate; he was now to devote the‘ 
rest of his long life to exposing the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Spanish upon the Indians. 

Las Casas could achieve very little, however, when 
we consider that it was not until the late 1980s that 
Indians were allowed on the side-walks on San Cristobal 
de Las Casas. The history of Chiapas has been a 
gravely troubled and unfortunate one from the earliest 
days; what remained of the Indian population after the 
conquest was further decimated by disease, a measles 
epidemic in 1529 taking a heavy toll. Two-thirds of the 
indigenous population of Chiapas and Guatemala is 
estimated to have been wiped out between 1540 and 
1582 on account of smallpox, pneumonia, bubonic 
plague, and famine. The traditional social structures 
were being rendered obsolete; on the other hand, a 
struggle for the contro! of the Indian population, and the 
right to direct the local social and political transformations, 
was being waged between the encomenderos, the : 
descendants of the conquistadores who had required 
large properties in land, and the Dominicans who insisted 
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on promulgating the teachings of Las Casas. Among + 
the Indian elites who were thought to have converted to . 


Christianity, many continued to indulge in “idolatrous 
worship” in their private lives, offeriing traditional 
ceremonies to ancient gods. Thus originated the. 
“Conspiracy of the Twelye Apostles”, a reference to 
twelve men of principal Indian lineages who, though 
known to be Christians, had been accused of partaking 
in a “clandestine cult” that offered “demonic rites” 
against the Christian religion.” Shamanism was to 
become the vehicle for cultural resistance, and as some 
scholars have suggested, may have contributed to 
nativist movements of late periods in Chiapas, Yucatan, 
and Guatemala. The history of rebellion in Chiapas, in 
any case, is as old as that of the conquest, and it is in 
the framework of the Tzeltal Revolt of 1712, the Jacinto 
Canek Rebellion in 1761, the Anastaco Tzal Revolt in 
4820, the Tzotzil rebellion of 1868, and the long-lasting 
caste war in Yucatan that we must place the recent 
rebellion in Chiapas. In the caste war, among the first 
things that Mayas, who had risen against their European 
overlords, did was to invade the city centre of Valladolid, 
from which they were banned. Their battle cry, it is said, 
was “Kill everyone in trousers!” 

Although the revolution of 1910-1917 appeared to 
promise sweeping changes, particularly agrarian reform, 
the redistribution of land was left to the big landlords and 
ranchers, the very gentry that was opposed to the 
dismemberment of their haciendas; moreover, the 
remoteness of Chiapas, which lies at the southern end of 
Mexico, to the east of the state of Oaxaca and north of 
Guatemala, of which it was once a part, engendered an 
attitude of indifference among the bureaucrats in Mexico 
City. The revolution reaffirmed the rights of Indians to 
collective ownership of land, and during the presidency 
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‘ot Lazaro Cardenas in the 1930s millions of hectares of 


_jland were redistributed; another such redistribution in 


X chiapas took place in the 1950s and 1960s, raising the 


inumber of families on ejidos, or collective farms, from 


171,000 in 1950 to 148,000 in 1970. The land so 
. distributed, however, often had the poorest soil; and 
' without financial support, the productivity of these ejidos 
' has not only remained very low, often not even enough 
to support the families that farm the land, but has been 


, vastly outstripped: by private agriculture. As the rebels 


} 


have pointed out at the peace talks, redistribution of land 


‘will not suffice; the land must be productive, peasants 


must be offered the use of technology, and the 
infrastructure (such as roads) has to be available to get 


produce to the market. Cattle ranches, meanwhile, were! 


exempt from being parcelled out, and over the years thé 
population of the herds has grown enormously; if in the 
Highland Clearances human beings were driven out to 
make room for sheep, flung (in Marx's memorable 
description) “onto the sea-shore” to live as amphibians,” 


tin Chiapas cattle is replacing people. Between 1960 and 
' 1976, the area in Chiapas used for livestock grew from 


22 per cent to 49 per cent; and 6000 rancher families, 
who together constitute less than one per cent of the 
population of Chiapas, hold the title to nearly half of the 
total land area of Chiapas. Both ranchers and the big 
landlords have consistently hired thugs to intimidate 
Indians and make them relinquish their land; as Amnesty 
International, Minnesota Advocates for Human Rights, 
and numerous other organisations have documented on 
previous occasions, human rights abuses in Chiapas are 
legion. Unable to make a living off the land, the 
peasants in Chiapas have been driven into the Lacandon 
forest; home to 12,000 people in 1960, the Lacandon 
now has 300,000 people, and the ecosystem, already 
rendered fragile by illegal logging and oil drilling, now 
appears to be on the verge of collapse. War, in more 
than one way, has come to the forest.” 

lf massive inequities in land ownership suggest why 


“Chiapas is ridden with deprivation, other indicators also 
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point to the problem of endemic poverty. in Chiapas, the | 


rate of literacy is 69.9 per cent while for Mexico as a 
whole the rate is 87.4 per cent. In 1990, only 58.4 per 
cent of the households in Chiapas had running water, 
and only 30 per cent have electricity today, although a 
quarter of the electricity consumed in Mexico is generated 
in Chiapas; the number of hospital beds and telephones 
relative to the population is the lowest in the region. 
When we consider that Chiapas has the largest population 
of Indians of any state, some of the reasons for the 
neglect of this region become all too apparent. While 
across Mexico 7.5 per cent people speak an Indian 
language, in Chiapas this figure stands at 26.4 per cent; 
moreover, between 30-40 per cent of the Indians don't 
speak Spanish at all.4 The bishop of San Cristobal, 
Samuel Ruiz, controversial! for his supposed espousal of 
“liberation theology”, has estimated that in 1993 alone 
15,000 Indians died of hunger, disease, and violence.* 
One-third of the population is without any access to 


health care. Nineteen per cent of the workforce of 1.12 
million in Chiapas is without any income; another 40 per 


-cent earn less than the federally mandated minimum 


wage of $333 per day, and only 15 per cent of the work- 
force earns $667 or more a day. While per capita GDP 
for Mexico amounted to $3250 in 1991, in Chiapas it was 
$1710; moreover, a‘ third of the GDP in Chiapas is 
generated in the agricultural sector, more than in any 
other state.” 

Considering the history of Chiapas, the grinding 
poverty of the region, and most fundamentally the fact 
that the restructuring of the Mexican economy has 
placed certain segments of the population outside the 
pale of reform and modernisation, banished them into an 


. "economic exile” and cultural isolation,” it is ludicrous to 


suppose that there were not enough grounds for dissent 
and rebellion. | have not even accounted for the 
enormous pressure exerted by the presence of thousnds 
of Guatemalan and other Central Ameican refugees in 
Chiapas, or for the ferment created by proselytising 
among Protestant missionaries,” or the part played by 
mega-projects of the state, such as the construction of 
huge hydroelectric dams all across the state, such as the 
construction of huge hydroelectric dams all across the 
state, in effecting the displacement of a large number of 
Indians and disrupting the traditional patterns of life. 
Predictably, however, when the rebellion broke out, the 
first response of the government was to deny its 
indigenous origins and attribute it to nefarious influences 
from across Mexico's borders. 

The rebels are said to have been influenced wholly by 
the Sandinistas, Left guerrillas in El Salvador, and other 
Central American revolutionary movements;”’ other figures 
in the government, and their lackeys in the media and 
the universities, have’ even sought to portray the 


.rebellion as an outcome of the “drug wars”. The pathetic 


attempt to discredit the rebellion in Chiapas as a (in 
President Salinas’ words) “foreign import”, which is 
reminiscent of the Indian Government's persistent resort 
to the ‘foreign hand’ in mitigation of the refusal of certain 
marginalised sections in Indian society to accede to the 
notion of sovereignty held by the ruling elites, makes a 
mockery of the injustices to which the Indian population 
of Chiapas has been subjected for nearly five hundered 
years; and as for the other attempts to render the 
rebellion into an affair of criminal and lawless elements, 
the Zapatistas themselves provided a most fitting reply in 
their opening salvo: “Beforehand, we refuse any effort to 
disgrace our just cause by accusing us of being drug 
traffickers, drug guerrillas, thieves, or other names that 
might be used by our enemies.” 

It was less than’ two years ago that the world 
‘celebrated’ the quincentennial of the ‘discovery’ of ths 
Americas by a marauding specimen of Christendom by 
the name of Christopher Columbus, and it is even more 
recently that the blood-curdling activities in Peru of the 
Maoist revolutionary party, Sendero Luminoso (‘The 
Shining Path’), which appeared to have been undertaken 
in partial emulation of the blood sacrifices carried out by 
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the Incas, were arrested with the capture and incarceration 
of Abimail Guzman, the leader of the Shining Path. The 


rebellion in Chiapas, the events in Peru, and the recent- 


reminders of the history of the enslavement of indigenous 


populations in Central and Latin America by the enactment . ` 


of grotesque tributes to Columbus and the conquistadores 
who came in his wake must be viewed cdllactively as 
pointing not only to unresolved problems from a torturous 
and bloody past, but to the continuing attempts by the 
West to strangulate large chunks of the world’s p: pulation. 

The West's endeavours at domination have ‘now 
taken the form of garrotting the ‘underdeveloped’ countries 
by coercing them to accept the GATT and the dictates of 
the IMF and the World Bank, not to mention the outright 
decimation of ‘hostile’ nations, as the relentless bombing 
of iraq and other acts of militaristic adventurism by the 
US and the UK have shown. The rebellion in Chiapas 
provides, then, a faint glimmer of hope that the 'New 
World Order’ will not so easily be put into place, and it 
suggests even that disorder is to be preferred to the 
regime of order that tyrannical elites posing as torch- 
bearers of freedom are e seeking to impose throughout 
the world. . l T 
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The Pooyamkutty Project 


x 


Another Mega Madness 


K.M. SEETHI 


E" he approval given by the Union Ministry of 
We ae Environment and Forests for the controversial 
Pooyamkutty hydro-electric project has triggered 
off another high-tension debate in Kerala—perhaps the 
most bitter in the post-Silent Valley environmental debate 
in the State. The power pundits are now crossing swords 
with the environmentalists much more vigorously using 
the present “power crisis” in the State. However, they 
. know that the environmentalists could successfully resist 
what. would have been a mega project in the State a 
decade ago—the Silent Valley, which has one of the 
richest biological and genetic heritages. For them 
Pooyamkutty was not a terra incognita at that time, but it 
vas very much on their agenda and the project report 
~Wwas well underway. The green signal for the project from 
the Centre, after several years of uncertainty, has come 
- as a shot in the arm for schemy politicians, contractors 
and power engineers who constitute an important nexus 
in the State. The State Government is all the more 
determined to go ahead with it given the experience at 
the Silent Valley hydro-electric project, and more recently 
at the Peringom nuclear power project. 

The survey on Pooyamkutty started exactly three 
decades ago when the government was considering the 
possibility of having a four-stage project—Pooyamkutty 
stage-Il, Anamalayar, Upper Edamalayar and Mankulam. 
Eleven dams and four power generation units were 
conceived at that time. The Kerala State Electricity 
Board (KSEB) had submitted a report to this effect. 
However, a section in the report dealing with the 
environmental impact of the project stated that the 
proposed project would in no way affect the environment 

Bekand that there were no rare or endangered species of 
flora and fauna in the affected areas. Curiously, the 
“expert opinion” which the KSEB has sought and found 
worthy of consideration was that of a group of teachers 
of a private college in Kothamangalam. 

However, knowing that the Centre’s approval would 
be delayed, the KSEB in its “revised” report of 1983 
sought sanction for the first stage of the project which 
envisaged the construction of a dam across the 


Pooyamkutty river in Pindimedu, situated in the Devikulam — 


Taluk of Idukki District. The Board thought that once the 
approval for the first stage came, it could manage to get 
sanction for the other States. Nevertheless, the green 
signal from the Centre has been delayed for a number of 
ne reasons. 

i Meanwhile, not less than half a dozen study reports 
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on Pooyamkutty have emeged which delved into the 
flora and fauna of the region. The most authentic and 
comprehensive report came from the Peechi-based 
Kerala Forest Research Institute (KFRI) prepared for the 
Union Ministry of Environment and Forest in 1989. The 
KFRI Report came to the conclusion that the regions that 
come under the project—both submergible and catchment 
areas—should be preserved at any cost considering the 
enormous potential of the endemic species and plants. 
According to the Report over 175 species in Pindimedu 


region are endemic and 50 per cent of this could be 


found in the sounth-western Ghats alone. Dr K.K.N. Nair, 
chief botanist, pointed out that Pooyamkutty is a store- 
house of endemic biodiversity having 174 species of 
herbal plants, 100 species of timber, 90 species of food 
and fodder-yielding plants (to categorise only a few). The 
region is also known as an effective breeding and 
feeding ground of the Asiatic elephant and tiger. From a 
conservation point of view these wild animals, and the 
indigenous timber species and herbal plants are worth 
preserving. The KFRI also warned that the head water 
zone of Pooyamkutty will be severely affected if further 
deforestation takes piace in the region. 

Pooyamkutty is also abundant in reed resources—it is 
the only forest in Kerala from where reed is extracted on 
a large scale (23,500 tonnes annually). Reed is an 
important raw material for mat and basket weaving and 
for paper industry. It is estimated that more than three 
lakh people in Kerala earn their iivelihood by reed 
extraction and processing (33.3 lakh mandays of 
employment annually). Pooyamkutty provides nearly 43 
per cent of the annual reed supplies of the Kerala State 
Bamboo Corporation and about 26 per cent of the 
requirements of the Hindustan Newsprint Ltd. The reed 
resources are already scarce in the State as result of 
reckless destruction of forests in Adimali, Edamalayar, 
Thenmala and Kallada. The State-Government does not 


' give any .assurance whether the reed workers will get 


any sustainable employment once the project work 
starts. a 

It is true that the Centre was unwilling to give sanction 
for the projact on account of the negative impact brought 
to light by various reports. The Union Minister, Kamal 
Nath, himself had declared in Parliament a number of 
times that the Centre could not approve the project 
because of obvious environmental problems. However, 
the intense lobbying carried on by Kerala Ministers in 
New Delhi bore fruit, and the green signal at last came. 
The Centre has apparently given approval on condition 
that the forests to be cleared for the project (around 
3000 hectares, according to official estimates) should be 
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replaced by undertaking afforestation in another 6000 
hectares. The Chief Minister, K. Karunakaran, told 
reporters in New Delhi that more than half a dozen 
places had been identified for afforestation to make up 
for the forests to be cleared. The alternative site 
suggested included Vattavada, Marayoor, Kanthaloor 
and Mankulam. Interestingly, these are the most 
unsuitable places for afforestation and the Union 
Government itself had earlier rejected the proposal. It 
may be noted that Vattavada and Kanthaloor are the 
most thickly populated villages and Marayoor is a place 
without adequate rains. 

lf the government thinks that it can compensate for 
the loss of forest in Pooyamkutty, it would be a sheer 
madness, for man is yet to discover the mystery behind 
the complex web of relationships and patterns of life in 
such tropical rainforests of exceptional biodiversity. On 
the other hand, the destruction of forests goes on 
unabated on a vast scale from Agasthyavam in the south 
to Thirunelli in the north of Kerala. Achankavil, 
Jeerakappara, Olippara, Mukkoottuthara, to name only a 
few, are the worst affected areas of extensive 
deforestation. The forest cover in Kerala which was 
around 35 per cent fifty years ago has now been 
reduced to a mere four per cent as a result of reckless 
plunder of this rich natural resource. lf the present trend 
continues, Kerala would be a forest-free State in a 
decade or so. 

The project estimates and power potential are still 
confusing because of the contradictory statements and 
claims made by the KSEB and the government. The 
estimated cost of the original project (1980) was Rs 1000 
crores which was to increase the installed power 
generation of 750 MW. However, due to the Centre's 
objections, the KSEB sought sanction for the first stage 
of project which, according to the Board report, has the 
potential to produce 73.5 MW only. The much acclaimed 
capacity of the project to generate 240 MW of power in 
the first stage in now ruled out because it required the 
construction of five other dams. Everyone knows that 
this is not going to be realised in the near future and the 
present project can generate only 73.5 MW of power. 

The government claims that the project would be 
completed in nine years. But the history of power 
projects in Kerala does not sustain this claim. The Idukki 
hydro-electric project is a classic case. It was to be 
completed in five years, according to the original plan. 
But even the first stage of the project took 12 years to 
complete and the second stage is yet to take off. 
Another half a dozen power projects and 20-25 irrigation 
projects are still pending completion. If the Idukki project 
is any indication, the Pooyamkutty project will take 
another 15-20 years even to complete the first stage. By 


that time the entire forest would be cleared by greedy - 


contractors and timber dacoits. Likewise, the project cost 
would be three to four times higher than the estimated 
tigures. The Sabarigiri augmentation project and the 
Kallada project saw the cost escalating 688 per cent and 
300 per cent respectively. The Periyarkunnu project was 


started with the estimate of nine crore rupees but tl 
cost increased to Rs 260 crores on completion. Similar! 
the ongoing Lower Periyar project started with tl 
estimated cost of Rs 88 crores but even after spendi 
Rs 260 crores it is nowhere near completion. 

The government is also cruelly insensitive to tl 
problems of indigenous tribes of Pooyamkutty. In t! 
submergible sites of the project there are a few trik 
settlements. Pinavoorkudi, one of the known trit 
settlements, has been chosen for the construction of tl 
power generation unit. Likewise, Kurathikudi, Anakule 
and other tribal settlements will have to be uproot. 
once the project work starts. Inevitably hundreds 
Muthuvas, Malayas and Ulladas and other non-tribals v 
be rendered homeless. The government has not so 1 
made any concrete assurance regarding the rehabilitati 
of these hapless victims of the project. And t 
government is apparently not bothered about the fate 
nearly 20,000 people of this area who depend solely « 
reed resources. 

The power pundits are now determined to fic 
environmentalists, accusing them of ignoring tl 
deteriorating power situation in the State. Kerala certair 
needs 1450 MW of electricity but only 1100 MW a 
being generated here, though the installed capacity of 
the eleven hydro-electric projects is 1484 MW. TI 
government says that the number of consumers h 
gone up to 42 lakhs in the State and the consumpti 
which was 18 million units per day on an average 
1990-91 to 198 during 1992-93 and to 200 plus dur 
ihe last year, though it is still much lower than t 
national average of 380. From early April this ye: 
Kerala has been experiencing power cuts as a result 
“official” cyclic load-shedding. However, there w 
unofficial power cut throughout the State before. T, 
government says that the declaration of power cut h 
been necessitated by the action of Andhra Pradesh a 
Tamil Nadu, of-“pilfering” of Kerala's share of electric 
from the Gentral pool. But A.N. Rajan, Working Preside 
of the Kerala Electricity Federation refused to accept t 
government's explanation and charged that it is becau: 
of criminal negligence and carelessness that loa 
shedding had been done. 

Curiously enough, it is in the context of the appro 
of the Pooyamkutty project that the power situation in ti 
State has considerably “worsened”. Not only the Ste 
Government but a broad spectrum of employees a 
engineers (of both the Left and the Right) demand tr 
the power generation in the State be increased on a wi 
footing and the Pooyamkutty project be implement: 
without delay. The people of Kerala who have be 
experiencing power cut during the peak hours of summ 
are bamboozled into believing that there is a strong ca 
for Pooyamkutty project. We cannot blame them, { 
they are more vulnerable to the extensive propagani 
unleashed by the power pundits of the State than ev 
before. ` 

However, various environmental groups ai 
intellectuals have initiated campaigns for the protecti 
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of Pooyamkutty. They have also started exposing the 
falseness of the government claims and statements in 
“regard to the power crisis in general and the Pooyamkutty 
project in particular. It is true that the people are literally 
kept in the dark insofar as the power situation in the 
State is concerned. For example, how many of us know 
that more than 30 per cent of the total electricity 
produced in the State is being wasted on account of 
transmission and distribution losses? (According to the 
KSEB it is 21 per cent.) 

For more than two decades, people have been asking 
the government to initiate energy conservation measures 
but all fell on deaf ears. A number of alternative sources 
of energy have also been suggested during the last 


decade to tide over the shortage of power. When E.K. ` 


Nayanar was the Chief Minister, a report was submitted 
to the government proposing as many as 180 projects to 
diversify energy sources. They included a number of mini 
hydro-electric, solar and tidal projects. But not even two 
have been realised so far. Kerala has so far tapped only 


one-third of its total hydel power potential of 17,000 
million units and there is ample scope for hundreds of 
mini-micro-hydro-electric projects, instead of going in for 
mega projects like Pooyamkutty. 

Tropical forest is one of the world’s least extensive 
habitat types, covering only about six per cent of the 
total land area of the earth. And yet, man is destroying 
this wealth at an ever-increasing rate. How many of us 
know that all those creatures which vanish in the name 
of “development” are gone for ever? During the last 
decade more than two-and-a-half million square kilometres 
of tropical forest have vanished and the destruction goes 
on at an alarming rate of around 2,00,000 square 
kilometres per year. Even as each hectare of forest 
disappears, many potentially valuable species will become 
extinct, their worth never recognised. Pooyamkutty is 
one of the remaining tropical rainforests in India which 
sustains a profusion of animal and plant life. Hence any 
attempt to destroy this world’s richest living resources 
should be unhesitatingly resisted. E 





pxit: US Non-Proliferation Pressures 
(Continued from page 5) 


and (to borow from American diplomatese) to adopt 
a policy of constructive engagement and interaction 
with the major nuclear powers individually in a 
bilateral framework. Warding off pressure on other 
political and economic matters of vital interest to 
India, and working at possibilities for interim non- 
proliferation measures aimed ultimately at universal 
non-discriminatory disarmament were the twin 
objectives of this approach. We remain firm about 
not signing the NPT and not giving up our nuclear 
options. 

This approach has now reached a saturation 
point. Lehman in the Bush Administration and Lynn 
Davis in the Clinton Administration had cautioned 
during discussions in 1992 and 1993 that if India 
utilised the bilateral dialogue track to gain time and 
delay accepting disciplinary regimes on non- 
proliferation, it would prove short-sighted and 
counter-productive. 

The time has now come for us to take crucial 
decisions on these issues. India can weaponise 
itself in the nuclear and space categories, with 
prospects of political pressures on extraneous 
issues like Kashmir, human rights and economic 
sanctions. 

We can succumb to the pressures, abide by 
disciplinary regimes, giving up our options relying 
purely on nebulous external guarantees for our 
security. Apart from the unacceptability of this 
option, this approach will stifle our scientific and 
technological progress and prospects of self-reliance 
for years to come. 

We can continue the present exercise of bilateral 
discussions with the US and other countries with 


the objectives mentioned earlier. 

We may even agree to a multilateral conference 
provided (a) participants are not limited to five or 
nine, but include all important Asian countries and 
South Africa; (b) all participants should accept that 
this conference is an interim exercise aimed at a 
global conference for comprehensive non- 
discriminatory disarmament by the beginning of the 
next century; (c) the conference should aim at de- 
huclearisation of the entire Asian and Indian Ocean 
regions, in space, land and seas and not just of the 
subcontinent; (d) participants in the conference 
should undertake specific obligations for these 
purposes themselves; (e) the conference should 
guarantee unhindered flow of knowledge and 
technologies in nuclear and space research and 
related fields to the developing countries for peaceful 
purposes; (f) the conference should make specific 
proposals for a comprehensive test ban treaty, and 
for control of production, then reduction and 
elimination of fissile material. f 

This last option is the most practical and realistic 
option for India for the present. It safeguards our 
interests, reaffirms our commitment to a realistic 
nuclear non-proliferation. The US and others may 
not readily accept these suggestions. If they remain 
adamant on pressuring us to accept discriminating 
subcontinental regimes and restrictions, we must 
have the grit and the resilience to stand our ground, 
following .Gurudev Tagore’s words on national self- 
assurance: Ekla chalo re. 

if our reasoned and reasonable approach is 
rejected by the powers-that-be we must have the 
courage and strength to go it alone, not animated 
by any assertive adventurism but in sobriety and 
with self-confidence. a 

(Courtesy: Indian Express} 
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cHITRA : GATT: India’s Unworthy Role 
(Continued from page 6) 


couple of years and wouldn't be around to witness the 
disaster. Many of the same people are back in power. 
For them to turn around now and say the street-fights in 
India are ill-informed is an insult to thinking Indians. For 
them to feel sheepish in Marrakesh when questioned 
about farmers’ protests and uproarious scenes in 
Parliament is to make a mockery of Indian democracy, 
not to mention remarkable lack of self-respect. 

it is useful to note that the problems which have 
emerged how and which are reflected in the final 
package have their genesis in the. dynamics of the 
negotiations. This is not a package that the former GATT 
Director-General, Arthur Dunkel, and his successor, 
Peter Sutherland, produced by waving a magic wand. 
Negotiations have been going on for over seven years 
and all 120 contracting parties have contributed to the 
evolution of texts. Countries like India have been in a no- 
win situation from the beginning and there has been a 
sharp deterioration in their position since the mid-term 
raview in Montreal (1988) when the US and the EU hi- 
jacked the negotiating agenda. 

We are told now that we went down shooting. That is 
half the story. The other half is how India tried to please 
Washington and Brussels in turns (Indian negotiators 
were counting on EU help on TRIPS in return for New 
Delhi pushing for the WTO, the EC's baby, with 
developing countries) and ended up on the wrong side of 
both. Had New Delhi conceded in public then as it did in 
private, that it had no choice, it would have been another 
story. It is because we were told in Punta Del Este, 
Montreal and Geneva that negotiating does not mean 
giving in, that we feel betrayed. 

The Uruguay Round has been beset with problems 
from Day One. Critical decisions on contentious issues 
were postponed or fudged in the best of GATT traditions. 
Take services, for example. Developing countries wanted 
this out of the negotiations, the West wanted it in. The 
problem was “resolved” through the creation of a legal 
fiction. First, meeting as contracting parties, Ministers 
adopted one part of the Punta Del Este declaration to 
launch multilateral negotiations on trade in goods. Then, 
this time as representatives of governments, they 
adopted a declaration to launch negotiations on trade in 
services. The same Minister who was representing the 
contracting parties was acting on the one hand in order 
to be able to participate in a framework of rights and 
obligations in the traditional area of trade in goods under 
the GATT. The same Minister: then participated on a 
separate track as if it were a different meeting and as if 
he was required to take two sets of decisions. The result 
was that countries ended up sowing the seeds of a major 
problem. The legal fiction ensured them that that had 
kept services out of the GATT. The GATT fact was that 
they were committed to the entire exercise as a single 
undertaking since the final act and the WTO are part of 
one undertaking. 

The fiction continued in the area of intellectual 
property. India's departure from its principled position—that 
norm-setting negotiations for TRIPS cannot be held 
under the GATT—was so unexpected that for months 
after New Delhi had capitulated in Geneva on April 8, 


1989, the developing countries were asking why. The 
day that Agreement was reached was christened “Black— 
Saturday”. A senior Latin American diplomat and friendz 
of India succinctly summed up the debacle when he said: 


_ “tt will take a long time for India and the rest of us to 


recover from this, if we can recover at all.” 

Nobody in India was happy then, no matter what they 
tell us now. Addressing the trade negotiations committee 
(April 8, 1989) India said: “It has been our view that the 
Punta Del Este declaration does not include consideration 
of standards and principles for intellectual property 
protection. Even so, we have allowed the multilateral 
trading system to move forward with the objective of 
strengthening the multilateral system...as has been 
agreed, the question of the relationship of the outcome 
of the negotiations with GATT must, therefore, rightly be 
decided at the end of the Uruguay Round by Ministers 
(like the arrangement for services). We are satisfied that 
there is no prejudgement at this stage.” 

Not everyone saw it like this. The EU, for instance, 
and the US said then and repeatedly afterwards that 
TRIPS belonged to the GATT and there was no question 
of taking a decision on it at the end of the day. 

The private explanation for caving in to US pressure 
put out by officials was that had we not agreed to 
negotiate, we would have been put on Washington's 
Super and Special 301 hit-list. Within weeks of India, 
surrendering on TRIPS, the US suspended duty-free 
treatment on a range of Indian pharmaceutical products. 
And a few weeks later on May 29, Washington further 
terrorised India by placing it under the Super 301 list. 
That was lifted in 1990 but India found itself on the 
Special 301 (patent) watch list. 

The pattern of surrender has become painfully 
predictable. First, India agrees to negotiate stating that 
the outcome is not—the fiction is thus flagged-off. The 
Commerce Minister or Secretary then returns home and 
announces that we shall not surrender. That calms 
nerves in India but that also sets up the surrender 
phase. When negotiations resume, India caves in 
alleging it has been isolated. And then the facts emerge. 
People including negotiators, discover there was a phone 
calt from the GATT, a message from a bureaucrat, and a 
signal from a businessman that stood India’s position on 
its head. 

The rhetoric on labour standards is similar. We have 
told the US we will never agree to a labour-trade 
component in international agreements. But, we have 
said if you (Washington) include labour standards, we 
will include immigration policies. We have thus placed 
both on a par. Fact is that when push comes to shove, 
the US will have its way. 

The fact is that Washington's stick has never left us. 
In Marrakesh, Pranab Mukherjee told the world trade 
meet it would be disingenuous for countries to expect 
India to further open its markets for textiles just because 
the discriminatory multi-fibre arrangement will disappear 
in ten years. Two hours later he announced that textiles 
negotiations with the US and European Union will 
resume in New Delhi, much to the surprise of his 
entourage. & 

Is the price of Indian democracy worth just one 
telephone call? l . | 
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BOOK REVIEW 


wg -his excellent biography written by the great 
revolutionary’s wife Smt Srirajyam Sinha, Is not just a 
è tribute by a devoted wife to one of the greatest 
revolutionary thinkers and organisers at a time when the 
Indian people felt very depressed and let-down after the 
failure of the non-cooperation movement, but is a very faithful 
history of the. revolutionary movement symbolised by- the 
names of heroes like Sardar Bhagat Singh and Chandra 
Shekhar Azad. Smt Sinha, the daughter of a prominent 
freedom fighter from Andhra Pradesh, doyen of Shantiniketan, 
a political activist, was professionally, a journalist, till she 
retired as Director of Public Relations in Andhra Pradesh. 
And, therefore, while she has described B.K. Sinha and his 
thoughts, his devotion to his son and family very graphically, 
she has been very objective in the narration of the sequence 
of life, not only of B.K. Sinha but also the political and social 
scene in which he lived. - 
What was the role of Bejoy Kumar Sinha in organising the 
tm evolutionaries under the banner of Hindustan Socialist 
Republic Association at a meeting held at Ferozshah Kotla on 
September 8, 1928 the testimony of the Special Tribunal 
which decided the Lahore Conspiracy Case on October 6, 
* 1930 (the following extract) is enough: 

Bejoy Kumar Sinha was a member of the Central Committee and a 

link between the provinces which position resulted in a good deal of 

travelling being done by him. It was he who organised the Delhi 
meeting of September 1928 and originated 
the amalgamatdd revolutionary party. He 
was: with Sheo Varma in the rescue of 


Lest We Forget 
TE i J.P. CHATURVEDI 









began their hunger strike on November 5, 1932 which ended 
after five months and four days on April 1933. It ended on an 
appeal by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and others on the 
understanding that Bejoy Kumar Sinha will be sent to 
Andamans where political prisoners were treated as special 
class prisoners. What Great Britain, the mother country of 
Amnesty International, thought of human rights of those under 
its custody is disclosed by the following paragraph in the 
book. It reads: 

On the January 4, 1993, Sushila Ghosh, favourite sister of Bejoy 

Kumar Sinha, sent a telegram to the Viceroy stating: ‘My brother 

Bejoy Kumar Sinha is in critical condition in Visakhapatnam Jail. 

Can | hope that the dead body will be sent to us?”. This was 

followed by another telegram on January 11, 1933. Profullo 

Chandra Mittra, Bejoy’s nephew, sent yet another telegram to the 

Viceroy. “My uncle Bejoy Kumar hungerstriking sixty six days 

Visakhapatnam Jail. Pray Interference”. In February, after a tong 

delay, he Sub-Inspector of Police, Cawnpore delivered to Bejoy's 

sister one of the most heartless messages In distastetu! language 
which reads as, “Reference wire from Inspector General of 

Prisons, Ootacamund in your name. | have been instructed by the 

District Magistrate to inform that the dead body of an anarchist will 

not be permitted to be brought here for cremation”. 

What happened in Andamans was brought out forcefully by 
Bejoy Kurnar Sinha in his famous book, Andamans—the 
Indian Bastille. That book was forfeited and confiscated within 
a month of its publication in 1939. But the 
story of Bejoy Kumar Sinha after he arrived in 
India and went to jail again from 1941 to 1945 


Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee and in 
pursuance of a resolution at the Delhi 
meeting he obtained information which led 
to the rescue, party being sent to Kanpur 


Bejoy Kumar Sinha: A Revolu- 
tionary's Quest for Sacrifice, by 


Srirajyam Sinha; published by 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 


and the manner in which he had to struggle in 
independent India for a living has been vividly 
brought out in this volume. The way we 
treated our freedom fighters is perhaps 


and of that rescue party he was himself a 
member. He was present in Lahore in 
December 1928 during Saunders’ murder 
and Is sufticlently proved to have been party to the murder plot. He 
Visited Ferozepur, Agra, Jhansi, Allahabad, Calcutta and Bettiah in 
the Interest of the party and at Agra he took part in the manufacture 
of bombs. 
B Bejoy Kumar Sinha Is convicted under Sections 121 and 302 read 
/ with Sections 101 and 120-B of the Indian Penal Code and also 
under Section 4(b) of the Explosive Substances Act read with 
Section 6 of the Act and with Section 120-B of the Indian Penal 
Code. He was a leader of the conspiracy and was a privy to the 
plan to murder Mr Scott. He Is sentenced to transportation for life. 
- The struggle of Sardar Bhagat Singh, Rajguru, Sukhdev 
- ‘and Chandra Shekar Azad ended with their martyrdom. From 
1931 the struggle of Bejoy Kumar Sinha, Mahaveer Singh, 
Kishori Lal, Sheo Verma, Gaya Prasad, Jaidev Kapoor and 
Kamalnath Tiwari, who were sentenced: to transportation for 
_ life, was still to continue and it resulted not only in the 
improvement of the condition of political prisoners in jail but 
also created a new wave of indignation against the British 
Government. However, much of their struggle does not figure 
_- either in accounts of political movement In British India or 
even later. This book reveals how Bejoy Kumar Sinha and 
Sheo Verma were transferred to Multan Jail and from there to 
Raja Mundry Central Jail, then in Madras. Kamalnath Tiwari 
was sent to the Cannanore.Central Jail on Malabar coast of 
the then Madras state. On the question of the ill-treatment 
meted out political prisoners B.K. Sinha and Jaidev Kapoor 


Price: Rs 75. 





responsible for the mess we are in but the 
most tragic part of this book is the way in 
which the people of not only Hyderabad but 
the country reacted to his death. Of course, the Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, sent a message of condolence 
but it was not carried either by the press or even the 
government-run electronic media. Smt Sinha writes with great 
sorrow, what happened after his death: 

His death was no great news for the persons that ruled the State 

then. The usual courtesies shown on such occasions were absent. 

I tet bad and thought if he had passed away in his own place, 

Kanpur, he would have had a glittering tarewell. Hardly a dozen 

persons assembled to take the body for the funeral. It was 

something very strange that even the Communist Party ot India 

ignored the death of a Soviet Land Nehru Awardee. Human as I 

was, | was sore, became bitter that my husband did not get the 

farewell befitting the departure of one of India’s greatest heroes. in 

lfe and. death, Bejoy Kumar Sinha did not receive the recognition 

he deserved. The Andhra, which lamented the death of Bhagat 

Singh in 1931 when he was hanged, totally ignored the death ot his 

closest associate, Mr. Sinha and son-in-lw of an illustrious political 

family In Andhra. 

We must be thankful to her daughter-in-law Dr Shantha 
Sinha who, persuaded her mother-in-law to write this excellent 
biography within a year of the passing away of the great 
revolutionary and Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay for 
publishing this beautifully produced and indexed biography of 
about 300 pages. It is a valuable asset not only for the history 
of the freedom movement but also to understand post- 
freedom india.: | 
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Cleaner Environment 
Making industrial plants healthier and pleasanter to work in. Mitigating the undesirable 
impact of industrialisation. Preserving the ecological balance. Dasturco is committed to 
these objectives and provides a wide range of environmental engineering (EE) services 


Impressive track record 
For more than three decades, Dasturco has built extensive pollution abatement systems in 
various projects handled by it. m India and abroad. Complying with stringent 
national/international standards. 


Global recognition 
Dasturco’s EE experitise is internationally acclaimed. Its services bave been called in by 
UNIDO for a study on pollution control in Brazil's integrated steel plants, Also by 
UNEP to assist in preparing the guidelines for environmental pollution control in 
the iron and steel industry. 
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Hazards of Globalisation @ Instant Talaq @ Press Freedom 
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Rough Weather to Summit 


iŞ t looks as onerous as climbing the Mount Everest, this expedition to 
| Washington for Prime Minister Narasimha Rao. At every step on the 
route to the summit he has to negotiate crevasses and avalanches, 
judging by the uproar in Parliament and the excitement in the media. With 
his infinite capacity for ambivalence and allergy to rush to decisions, the 
Prime Minister himself hardly appears to be petrified by the prospect of 
tough weather during the progress to the summit. 
Although talked about for months, the idea of a summit meeting 
between the ‘Prime Minister of India and the President of the USA began 
to take shape only after December last as the American side was 


“ understood to have awaited the verdict of the mini-general election which 


ensured status quo stability of the Congress raj without any prospect of a 
sweep for the BUP. Together with this came the Congress recovery of the 
majority in the Lok Sabha, that is, stability for Narasimha Rao as Prime 
Minister. 

The last four months have seen an amazing variety of perceptions and 
postures on the part of the US authorities, which hardly fit into the normal 
concept of -any intelligent preparation for a summit level meeting. 
Hectorings, alternated with importunities, marked the American contribution 
to the summit preparations. These hardly need recounting as one recalls 
the memorable contributions -to the mess by such State Department 
characters as Robin Raphel and Lynn Davis who seemed to convey that 
to be ushered into the presence of Bill Clinton, one has to discard one’s 
self-respect and forget all about perceived national interests. 

There are other pundits like the Chairman of the US House Foreign 
Relations Committee, Lee Hamilton, delivering a long sermon that wanted 
India to leave Kashmir, ensure human rights, abandon nuclear option 
through a multilateral device and give up all its missile programmes, and 
ending up by bluntly warning: “First, the United States is the world’s only 
superpower. A close relationship with America can heip India achieve its 
security goals. An antagonistic America would pose a substantial obstacle 

[to Indian aspirations. Second, the US support for concessional! financing 
from the World Bank and the IMF is cruciat if India hopes to address the 
economic and social needs of its people.” This, of course, is sugarcoated 
by saying that the US is the “best source” for India getting hi-tech for 
electronics, telecommunication and space research. Out of such “productive 

` partnership” India can create a global climate for its values—whatever 
that may mean. 

Thus such advice gratis has been coming galore. And with it also has 
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come the US Administrations move to resume 
supply of F-16 fighter aircraft along with the offer to 
update Pakistan Air Force.-This has blown to pieces 
the fond illusion of those in our government and 
public life who thought that if we behaved docilely to 
the US masters then they would shower favours on 
us in preference to Pakistan—in other words, the 
mentality to become the favourite’ consort of the 
monarch. i 

It is to this background that one has to take into 
account the angry outbursts in Parliament and the 
media resenting some of the recent happenings 
pertaining to the Prime Minister's scheduled visit to 
the USA, like the so-called secret meeting in 
London to discuss the American proposal for a 
multilateral conference to bring about nuclear non- 
proliferation in South Asia. Against the widely 
publicised US proposal of 5+2+2—that is, the five 
veto-wielding members of the Security Council plus 
Germany and Japan apart from India and Pakistan— 
the Indian suggestion was reportedly that if a 
regional multilateral conference has to be called, 
this should embrace Asia as a whole which would 
include apart from Russia and China, North and 
South Korea, Japan, the South-east Asian countries 
together with Central Asian republics, Iran and 
West Asia countries including Israel. Understandably, 
the US side could not take it as it included its pet, 
Israel, while iran and North Korea are too indigestible 
for the Clinton Administration’s stomach. - 

After the shipwreck in London, the US 
Administration sent an almost peremptory note to 
New Delhi—one of the so-called non-papers—which 
after the media leak looked like a take-it-or-leave-it 
ultimatum before the Prime Minister could set off for 
Washington. Soon after, realising the enormity of 
the damage that the non-paper must have done, 
the US Administration sent another note emphasising 
the keen eagerness with which Narasimha Rao is 
being awaited in Washington and suggesting that 
everything could be discussed by him when he met 
President Clinton. About the-same time has come 
another lollipop in the form of an arrangement by 
which he could address the US Congress during his 
Washington trip. 

All this adds up to a strange situation. It is of 
course normal for heads of government to meet 
when there are outstanding issues to settle— 
contentuous, more often tension-charged—and not 
just for mutual back-slapping. As such, it would be 
perfectly in order for the Prime Minister of India to 
go and meet the US President since there have 
cropped up a host of issues on which the approach 
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and perception of the two governments differ. 
widely. l 

At the same time, one cannot help feeling that¢ 
the US side has been doing quite a bit to pollute the 
environment for a reasonably smooth and business- 
like summit meeting. The announcement of the US 
Adiministration’s decision to supply F-16 to Pakistan 
is not just a solitary exception: in recent months, the 
heat is on clamouring for the capping of nuclear and 
missile programme. The government might fight shy 
of calling a spade a spade, hence the strange 
denial all the time on its part that there has been no 
pressure from the American side. The fact of the 
matter is that the government ‘cannot go on denying 
what is obvious, without losing its own credibility. 

in fact, the angry denunciations of the American 
attempt to put pressure on the government voiced 
in Parliament and outside do not in the. least 
undermine the Prime Minister's position at thes 
Washington summit. Rather, he can very wel 
catalogue them and. tell President Clinton how the 
public of this country look upon some of the moves 
of his Administration, and that Narasimha Rao as 
the head of an elected government can hardly 
afford to flout the public opinion in his own country. 

There is, of course, one school of thinking within 


` the government represented mainly by the Finance 


l 


j 
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Ministry which seems to hold the view that any 
sharp divergence with the US authorities on political 
issues might have an adverse reaction on India 
getting American investment and trade openings. 
The American multinationals, however, go by the 
stability of the situation within India and would not 
like to lose the huge market for investment and 
goods that India offers. As for trade, there is no sign 
of the US side relenting at all on such issues as- 
intellectual property and on the so-called issues of I 
child labour and human rights. 

Obviously, to take care of the economic front, the 
Prime Minister is taking with him the Finance 
Minister wno has earned excellent credentials as a 
submissive supplicant of the World Bank's structural 
adjustment programme, no matter the angry 
indictment he faces in Parliament for not 
implementing the JPC Report or taking action 
against the guilty foreign banks. In fact, the ` 
government's latest decision to denationalise banks 
should fetch new accolades for the Finance Minister 
from his patrons in Washington. 

There is one aspect of the US Administration 
worth bearing in mind when one discusses the 
Prime Minister's forthcoming meeting with President 
Clinton. It is true that there has been considerable 
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mess at our end in the preparations for the Prime 
Minister’s visit to Washington with the lack of a 
coordinated command between the Foreign Office 


‘and the Prime Minister's Office apart from the far- 


from-invisible hand of the Hindujas. At the same 
time, there is nothing to be scared about the ruling 
establishment in Washington. 

It is now clear as daylight that President Clinton's 


outfit has hardly any coherent foreign policy 


perspective, and it moves in fits and starts. Eminent 
statesmen and foreign policy experts in the USA, 
many of them earnest supporters of the Democratic 
Administration, have been appalled by- the 
incompetence of the Clinton Administration in 
handling foreign policy issues. Not only domestic 
issues, but his personal preoccupations seem to 
take away most of his time, leaving very little for 
international affairs. 

Rather a strange situation for a government 


X claiming to be the sole superpower of today. 


One has only to look at the present US 
Adminstration’s handling of China. After a lot of hot 
air about violations of human rights in China, 
Washington quietly swallowed the snub that the 
Chinese Government administered to Warren 


‘Christopher when he visited Beijing. And after that 


has come the latest news that the USA would be / 
selling military hardware to China. 

There is absolutely no need for Narasimha Rao 
to be excited about his visit to Washington—neither 
in exultation nor in nervousness. With dignity and 
confidence as the Prime Minister of this great 
country he has to carry himself whether addressing 
the Congress in the Capitol Hill or talking to 
President Clinton in the White House. Never can he 
afford to forget that he is accountable to the people 
of this country as the trusted custodian of their 
honour and interests. 


May 11 N.C. 


On the occasion of the installation of the democratically elected President of South 
Africa, Nelson Mandela, on May 10, 1994, both the Houses of Parliament of India 
passed the following resolution of tribute to the people of South Africa at the historic hour 
of freedom: 


"ai his house 

T —Notes that today May 10, 1994 is a 
specially auspicious day for South Africa, the 
Continent of Africa, the people of India and the 
whole world. l 

—Welcomes the fact that a new government 
elected on the basis of the first ever multi-racial 
elections has assumed office. 

` —Rejoices that Mr Nelson Rohlihlala Mandela 
has been elected as South Africa's first democratic 
President. l 

—Recalls that Mahatma Gandhi, Father of the 
Indian nation, declared his love for South Africa 
and his concern for her problems. 

—Recognises that about 10 lakh people in 
Indian origin who are now citizens in South Africa 
have struggled with their South African brothers 
and sisters against apartheid and contributed to 
the prosperity of that country. 

—Recognises further that India was always in 


the forefront of the anti-apartheid struggle, the first 
nation to raise this issue of racialism in the United 
Nations, and has rendered consistent moral and 
material support to the South Afridan peopie 
struggling for liberty against colonial domination 
and White minority rule. 

On behalf of the people of India declares that: 

—The people of India join with the people of 
South Africa to celebrate with joy, happiness and 
pride their achievement of freedom and what their 
freedom signifies for the whole world. 

—That the South African struggle has shown 
that the strength of the human spirit and moral 
conviction are irresistible forces for positive change. 

—India extends its warmest congratulations to 
President Nelson Rohlihlala Mandela as he takes 
up his responsibilities today as head of state of 
South Africa. We pay tributes to all the people of 
South Africa in wishing them success in building a 
future of peace, democracy and prosperity. 


Mainstream fast week (May 7,1994) editorially commented on the momentous significance of 
this triumph of the struggle of the South African people. Next week Mainstream will carry more 


contributions on the issues involved in this historic victory. 
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Globalisation: European Experience 
AMIT BHADURI 


he direction’does not make a difference anymore. .- 


No matter whether one travels to the East or to 

~ the West, one comes across only different versions 

of the same point of view—economic liberalisation is the 

only route through which prosperity can come. There Is 

No Alternative, “TINA syndrome” for short, in economic 
policy- making. 

In the East, in Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republi: 
Slovakia, Romania or in Russia, even the old guard of 
the Communist Party now ‘publicly supports market- 
oriented reforms and even large-scale privatisation of 
public - enterprises. They differ from the extreme 
proreformists mostly regarding the emphasis and the 
speed of reform. But they do not oppose the direction of 
the reform programme itself, at least not publicly. 

` The ideological defeat of the command economic 
system in the popular mind is understandable. For most 
people living under the then socialist system, it combined 
two abhorrent features. On the one hand it was an 
economy plagued by the shortage of every kind of 
consumer’s goods—the “shortage economy” became 
just another name for the command system. On the 
other hand, it was oppressed by the Leninist doctrine of 
one party “democracy” which simply denied basic 


political rights to ordinary citizens outside the party 


apparatus. 

The market- oriented reforms in the former socialist 
countries became as much an economic as a popular 
political movement. 
reforms not only to eliminate scarcity, but also to 
‘dismantle the arbitrary powers of the Communist Party. 

During the late eighties and the very early years of 
the nineties, there was an almost absurd faith in the 
market. It was. just as absurd as the dogmatic Marxist 
faith earlier that the Communist Party can do no wrong 
and it came as a reaction to the latter. The market as a 
mythical institution was supposed to have the magical 
power of solving quickly all the accumulated problems, 
both economic and political, which the earlier regime had 
generated. 

This Reaganesque ‘belief in the “magic of the 
marketplace” could not have lasted long. It did not. With 
domestic price and import liberalisation as well as 
massive devaluation, consumer goods flowed in large 
quantities to the East from the capitalist West. The 
shops were full of glossy, high quality goods of which the 
Eastern socialist countries had been starved for long. 
Yet the logic of the market mechanism had begun to 
operate. Ordinary people did not have enough money in 
their pockets to buy these goods. 


Instead, the factories at home were closing down as - 


they could hot often stand up to international competition. 
Unemployment was growing and job insecurity, unknown 
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‘People expected these economic ' 


in former times, became a pervasive threat. Ear 
pockets had been full, but there was little to buy. N 
the shops were full but pockets had become empty. 
ordinary people, it seems a no-win situation with 
without socialism, with or without economic liberalisati 

But something has changed irreversibly’ in E 
Europe which becomes apparent when you talk to - 
ordinary people. Despite extreme economic insecu 
generated by an unprecedented economic depressi 
almost nobody wants the old style “one party democra 
to return. The early enthusiasm, about econor 
liberalisation and privatisation has died down. Politiciz 
who supported liberalisation at breakneck speed i 
either out of power or are learning fast to moderate tt 
stand to stay in power. 

Old Communists now claim they are social democr: 
in their contest to share power. Publicly, they are 


` reform at a slower pace and for multi-party democra 


Western style. Interestingly, there is less enthusiasm 
East Europe or in Russia for the recent two digit ann 
economic growth of China, even among old Communis 

The Western media are full of China’s accomplishme 
In East Europe, however, there seems to be a gene 
belief that economic liberalisation would either ead sc 
to the political collapse of the one party rule or econor 
growth would be sacrificed to keep the Chinese commur 
regime in power. 

No matter what the International Monetary Fund, t 
World Bank or their advisers might want, econor 
liberalisation of the former Centrally planned economi 
will proceed in the coming years only at a much slov 
pace. There will be a more important economic a 
social role for the state. But at Jeast in ‘en if not 
content, the slogans of economic liberalisation will 
maintained because it provides some immunity agair 
the return of the earlier one party political system. Ez 
Europe will continue to “liberalise”, more for political th 
for economic reasons. “` : 

Almost paradoxically, in the heartlahd of capitalism 
West Europe, the reasons for economic liberalisation é 
exactly the opposite. The political costs of econon 
liberalisation are becoming increasingly higher. There 
double digit unemployment in many countries of Weste 
Europe. Most detailed statistical studies tend to shi 
that in a more liberalised global regime of trac 
investment and finance, -West Europe. will find it diffic 
to compete successfully. 

Yet in their public postures all West ‘Europe 
politicians, conservatives and social democrats alik 
support economic liberalisation as the necessary virt 
of dynamic capitalism. 

Despite disastrously high inernlaytent and a fol 

(Continued on page : 
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Planning and Public Sector. 


R.C. DUTT 


The author who was a distinguished Civil Servant, having held the post of Secretary in different Ministries 
of the Central Government, commanded respect for integrity, clarity and a patriotic attachment to the 


principle of social justice. This article appeared posthumously, in the Alternative Economic Survey, 1993- 
94, brought out by the Public Interest Research Group, Delhi. The artist has a pointed relevance in view of 


y 


the systematic manner in which the Finance Ministry has been engaged in disinvesting the Public Sector 


Undertakings, which has now been exposed as a mega scandal. 


he New Economic Policy (NEP) which was 

T introduced in the middle of 1991 institutionalised 

the trend noticeable even earlier, specially during 

the eiġhties, for relying more on the market than on 

planned allocation of resources for economic and social 
development. 

The principal argument advanced for this change was 
that the Indian economy, sheltered from market forces 

Sand denied competition, had become inefficient. This had 
resulted not only in high cost and poor quality of 
. products and services which was unfair to the consumers, 
but had restricted growth as well. It was, therefore, 
necessary, it was argued, to restructure the economy 
both domestically as well as globally. Domestically, the 
controls and regulations had to be dismantled and the 
bias in favour of the public sector in the allocation of 
resources ended in order to let the market operate. As 
the Prime Minister pointed out in his foreword to the 
Eighth Five Year Plan: “Government has introduced 
major reforms to provide greater competitive stimulus to 
Indian industry. The Eighth Plan seeks to carry this 
process further and give much greater emphasis on 
private initiative in industrial development. The public 
sector will become selective in the coverage of activities 
and its investments will be focussed on strategic high- 
tech and essential infrastructure.” 

The Deputy Chairman, Pranab Mukherjee, in his 

-‘\introduction to the Eighth Plan, was even more categorical 
when he stated, “We have to start rolling back the public 
sector investment from those sectors of the economy 
where the private sector can move in ...” 

An immediate result of this change of policy was that 
the government, through the Five Year Plans and even 
otherwise, lost control of the economy. The Deputy 
Chairman admitted this when he said later in his 
introduction, that ‘this Plan is indicative in nature”, and 
added that apart from specific projects in the public 
sector, “for the rest of the economy it works out sectoral 
targets and tends to provide promotional stimulus to the 
economy to grow in the desired direction.” 

Apart from the problems which this policy, both in the 

\domestic and in the external sphere, gives rise to, or 
indeed has given rise to, which will be discussed 
hereafter, a word is necessary at this stage about the 
concept of efficiency that the policy envisages. There is 


—Editor 


no doubt that in under-developed countries where capital 
is scarce, efficiency in the use of capital is of the highest 
importance. Competition, both in the domestic and in the 
international sphere, is therefore welcome, to the extent 
it is possible to introduce such competition. Apart, 
however, from the fact that competition in the classical 
sense of the term hardly exists in the world, one needs 
to ensure that, in the name of competition. capital is not 
wastefully utilised. A merit of planning is that it seeks to 
canalise scarce capital and other resources to meet the 
basic needs of the people. An open-market economy, on 
the other hand, uses such resources to produce luxury 
items ‘for the rich, while the essential needs of the poor 
remain unattended to, for paucity of resources. This 
certainly amounts to wasteful use of such resources. 
Efficiency of resource utilisation conceived in this broader 
sense cannot be measured by the profit that such 
utilisation generates, nor can it be improved by 
indiscriminate marketisation. 

The economic scenario in India has been dominated 
since the middle of 1991 by the NEP which has not only 
influenced its overall growth, but has directly affected 
trade and industry, and to some extent agriculture, has 
given rise to social problems of unemployment and 
poverty, and has made its effects felt in non-economic 
matters, such as autonomy and sovereignty of the state. 
It should be recalled that the ‘crisis’ of 1991 resulted 
from a mindless profligacy during the eighties, specially 
in the second half of the decade which departed from the 
well-occupied principles of self-reliant, planned 
development. Even so, there were alternatives available 
in resolving the crisis. The alternative actually chosen, 
and the steps taken during the last two years and a half 
need, therefore, to be judged by the manner in which 
they have affected the poor, the extent to which they 
have helped or retarded the process of eradication of 
poverty, and perhaps, above all, on how it had influenced 
the capacity of the state to follow its own path of 
development, unrestricted by the conditionalities of the 
‘donor’ institutions or the undue influence of foreign 
investors. The year 1993-94, witnesed further steps to 
reduce the role of the public enterprises and encourages 
that of the private undertakings in the sphere of 
industries. The Industrial Policy statement was thus 


_ further amended to leave only six industries reserved for 
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the public sector. ‘They were; defence products, atomic 
energy, coal and lignite, mineral oils, railway transport 
and minerals specified in the schedule to the Atomic 
Energy Order, 1953. 


+ 


AS regards public sector enterprises the ‘reform’ as 
referred to by the Government Economic Survey 1993- 
“94 consists of (i) disinvestment of a part of the 


government holdings in the share capital of selected _ 


Public Enterprises (PSEs) in order to provide market 
` discipline and to improve the performance of public 
enterprises, and (ii) of reference of 46 such enterprises 
out of a total of 245 ta’ the Board for Industrial and 
Financial Reconstruction (BIFR) for “rehabilitation and 
restructuring without having- the ‘government to bear the 
whole financial burden”; With these measures the 


government have decided to reduce, in’ fact, practically. 


withdrawn, budgetary support to public enterprises. What 
is worse, the resources generated ‘by the public 
| enterprises are treated as part of Plan finance, not 
necessarily available for capital investments by the 
enterprises which have generated them. Even the funds 
generated by disinvestment are not earmarked for the 
enterprises. They are appropriated to reduce fiscal 
deficit. This is indeed indistinguishable from the case of a 
profligate householders selling.nis valuable assets to 
meet the needs of his current consumption. The argument 
in favour of disinvestment that “it improve performance” 
is based on the ,assumption that private sector 
undertakings are more efficient than public enterprises. 
This has nowhere been proved. There is undoubtedly 
room for improvement in the efficiency of the public 
enterprises, as there is in that of private enterprises, but 
- such improvement cannot be achieved by the simple 
device of .disinvestment. Capital restructuring at the 
instance of BIFR may be of help in specific cases, but it 
is by no’ means a universal remedy. Many of the 
weaknesses arise from policy changes of the government 
as in-the case of Heavy ‘Engineering Corporation of 
Ranchi. It was built on the assumption that a million 
tonne steel capacity would be added every year. This 
was not done, and ever if some capacity is now added 
the present dispensation gives no assurance that the 
equipment needed would be fabricated by the HEC. The 
‘HEC has, therefore, suffered from a structural imbalance 
practically from its inception, and this has undoubtedly 
been an important cause of its continued ailment. 


+ 
-ON the other hand, there is no indication of any serious 
` attempt to improve the efficiency of the public-enterprises. 
While the government reserves the right to appoint the 


top executives of the public enterprises, there is no 
discernible manpower policy in this respect, and posts of 


chief executives in important concerns continue to . 
remain vacant for unduly long periods. Besides, autonomy ` 


& 


to public enterprises, which has repeatedly beer 
emphasised by a number of Committees appointed. by 
the government to examine the working of public 


` enterprises, still eludes them. Politicians and bureaucrats ` 


in authority continue to interfere, formally and informally, 
in matters like appointments and contracts, and security 
of tenure is denied to the executives of public enterprises 
to enablé them to resist such jnterference. Nevertheless, 
the Annual Survey of the Central public enterprises 
numbering 245 for 1992-93 shows that while investment _ 


_went up by a modest 8.5 per cent the net profit ` 


increased by 44 per cent. Contribution to the Exchequer 
also increased by 10.7 per cent and amounted to Rs 
22,087 crores during the year. The gross domestic 


‘savings of the public sector undertakings, according to , 


the CSO, NAS stock estimates, was Rs 21,578 crores 
and that of the Departmental Enterprises Rs 5477 crores 
making a total of Rs 27,050 crores. As against this the 
gross domestic savings of private corporate sector was 
Rs 19,490 crores. The share of the public sector 
enterprises in the Gross Domestic Product which was 
19.7 per cent in 1980-81 rose to 26.2 per cent in 1990- “yi 


. 91, 26.9 per cent in 1991-92 and 27.2 per cent in 1992-"- 


93. 

The fact is that the private corporate sector in India - 
has shown no resilience. This sector which in the past 
thrived on the fallout from the government capital 
investment has given no indication yet of being able to fill 
the gap created by substantial withdrawal of the public: 
sector. And this applies to direct foreign investments too, 
for in spite of persistent efforts to woo such investments 
the actural direct foreign investments from 1991 to 
October’ 1993- is reported to be Rs 25.68 billion. 
Converted at Rs 31 to the US dollar, this amounts to US 
$828 million. There has indeed beeh some improvement 
from year to year between 1991-92 and 1993-94 but the 
increase from $148 to $343.5 million and then to $452.3 
million.during April-December 1993 can hardly be regarded 
as significant. 

The Finance Minister has attributed the failure of the 
Indian as well as the foreign investors to respond more p” 
significantly to the opportunities provided to them to such” 
unfavourable events as the Ayodhya episode and the 


‘riots that followed thereafter, to the Truck Operators 
‘strike et al. ‘ 


+ 


THERE is indeed no alternative in a democracy to a Plan 


«which will resolve these contradictions in a manner 


acceptable to the majority of the population who also are 
poor, whether or not technically. below the poverty line. 
No democracy will forever alow numerically small 
possessing groups to allow to dictate the pattern of 
development. No democracy will, for instance, accept ; 
managerial remunerations without limit extending to Rs ~ 
40,000 or Rs 50,000 a month, plus extravagant perquisites 
when the minimum wages even in the organised sector 


(Continued on page 32) 
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New International Trading Order 
india’s Economic Travail 


KALYAN! BANDYOPADHYAYA 


he recognised principle of international trade 
justifies market protection of the developing South 

for the sake of their viable and self-reliant 
economic development. To accept uniform liberal 
international trade principle is to ignore the material 
differences of the developing and developed countries. 
Nonetheless, the movement for privatisation and 
globalisation of free trade started in the mid-1980s when 
the end of the Cold War was imminent. 

The conclusion of the Uruguay Round (Eighth Round) 
of GATT, which was initiated at Punta del Este in 1986, 
apparently signifies. the victory of market liberatlisation 
and globalisation of the world economies. The obvious 
advantages from the liberalisation of the world economies, 
„f there be any globalisation of the economies at all, are 
maximum gains from trade and capital investment 
across the borders. The final GATT accord pledges to 
cut tariffs on industrial and farm products by an average 
of 37 per cent in general. It envisages to regulate an 
estimated four billion dones in annual trade in services 
like banking, insurance and travel as weli as labour 
movement. Gradual removal of the trade and investment 
restrictions are supposed to generate greater markets 
for the traders and investors. But who are the supposed 
traders and investors to reap.the real benefit? 

The idea of globalisation of economies is rooted in the 
economic recession of the industrialized countries, 
especially of the USA since the early 1980s. The USA, 
which is now a declining economic power, finds Japan 
and EC/European Union as its main economic rivals. It 
has a continuous trade deficit not only with Japan, EC, 
but also with a number of developing countries including 
South Korea, Brazil, China and India. 

R.D. Lorton, the US Consul General in Calcutta, 

“ declared at a seminar on “Doing business with USA” 


RÁ organised by the Indo-American Chamber of Commerce 


on January 10, 1991: “Our share in international export 
has gone down to less than 0.5 per cent and direct 
foreign investment [FDI] to 0.3 per cent, which is why we 
are among the bottom 10 nations.” Hence, with a view to 
regaining the US markets for trade and investment the 
Uruguay Round of GATT came in the form of a package 
deal, including, inter alia, the services (GATS), Trade- 
Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS), Trade- 
Related Investment Measures (TRIMS) and Agriculture. 
Hence was the enactment of the US Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988 with its Super 301 and 
Special 301 clauses to be used against the “unfair trade 
practitioners”. 

The package deal of the Uruguay Round and the 
Trade Act of 1988 are the two US prongs to deal with the 
developing nations. Japan, which is even now considered 


Dr Bandyopadhyaya is the Professor of International 
Relations, Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 


as a natural ally of the USA in international politics 
because of the China factor, and the EC countries are 
under the same umbrella with the USA, in spite of their 
differences over the agricultural subsidy issue. The final 
pressure came in the form of a social clause concerning 
labour standards. This, however, had to be withheld 
under international pressure, till the new World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) replaces GATT in 1995. But as the 
GATT Director-General, Peter Sutherland, has 
announcéd, the GATT accord marks just the beginning 
of a greater world trade dispute. 

Maximum trade benefits through the implementation 
of TRIPS is necessarily contingent upon 
(1) entry of foreign capital in the service sector, especially 

banking and insurance; 

{2} entry of FDI in conformity with the TRIMS; and 
(3) success of ihe subsidy issue in agriculture. 

The FDI’s control over the organised money markets, 
extension of patent rights from the processes to the 
products irrespective of its use in the field of agricultural 
or industrial technology, the right of using the patent for 
imported products and the liberalisation of import control 
of the host economies are the surest means of capturing 
the Third World markets. The Third World countries, 
which find it difficult to accede to the suggested solution 
of their debt problem (their estimated outstanding debt 
being more than $1.3 trillion) through foreign commercial 
bank lending, are in the clutches of the |MF’s structural 
adjustment loans, the conditions of which are consistent 
with the provisions of the Uruguay Round. The Uruguay 
Round of GATT, under the aegis of the USA, and the 
IMF have jointly ventured into a game with the developing 
countries with the carrot and stick policy. 


+ 


THE US politics of economic survival has impelled it to 
follow a policy of aggressive economic diplomacy in 
international trade and commerce. In mid-1989, the USA 
started a direct dispute with eight developing countries, 
namely, india, Brazil, South Korea, Mexico, China, 
Taiwan, Saudi Arabia and Thailand by clubbing them 
together in its “priority watch list”. On May 26, 1989 it 
equated India with Japan and Brazil, quite deliberately 
and irrationally and included these “unfair trade 
practitioners” in its black list. The US aggressive attitude 
surfaced after India had initially refused to privatise and 
open its insurance market to the foreign investors. In the 
Indo-US commercial Sub-Committee meeting of April 2 
and 3, 1990 {which almost coincided with disintegration 
of the former Soviet Union) held in Washington, the Bush 
Administrations Trade Representative, Carla Hills, 
accused India of having a “restrictive” investment policy 
and “regulatory” trade regime. The US grievance on the 
investment issue was ventilated in the accusations that 
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india (1) refused to open its “$3 billion plus insurance 
market” to the foreign insurance companies; (2) put 
restrictions on foreign equity participation in Indian 
companies; (3) required all companies to buy local 
components before importing them from abroad; and (4) 
‘imposed export requirements on the foreign investors. 
India was threatened to be put under unilateral US 
punitive action in the event of its failure to withdraw from 
“restrictive” investment policy. by June 16, 1990, by the 
use of Super 301, meaning 100 per cent import duty on 
Indian procucts. Just two days before the deadline of 
June 16, 1990, India escaped the use of Super 301 by 
announcing that a set of new ‘economic policies would 
very soon be implemented. One year later, on April 16, 
1991 India was again grouped together with China and 
Thailand for trade discrimination against the USA on 
intellectual property rights, and was threatened to be put 
under Special 301 of the US Trade Act. But this was also 
kept in abeyance in view of India’s declared policy of 
economic reforms. 

True it is that India had to act under its domestic 
economic constraints. Inadequate bilateral Official 
Development Assistance to finance India’s development 
requirements with a population growth rate of 2.1 per 
cent (1991 Census) impelled India to depend on hard 
_ commercia! lending of the IMF. In November 1981, India 
had to borrow SDR 5 billion (Rs 8000 crores) under the 
IMF's Extended Fund Facility for a period of three years 
with an interest of nine to ten per cent. Repayment 
began in 1985. Yet in 1989 India had to repay Rs 3600 
crores to the IMF with the consequence of resorting to 
fresh loans from the same source. According to the 
World Bank estimate, in 1991 India ranked third, next to 
Mexico and Brazil, amongst the world debtors, with a 
current account debt of roughly $70 billion and a debt- 
service ratio of 27 per cent to export earning. 

Under the IMF loan conditionalities (opening up of 
Indian market to foreign goods and capital), the 
Government of India amended the FERA Act of 1973, 
under its new set of economic reforms, to raise the 
foreign equity participation from 40 to 51 per cent. In the 
case of export-oriented products, foreign equity 
participation could be as high as 100 per cent. Abolition 
of the MRTP Act, which helps the growth of large 
industrial houses, whether indigenous or TNCs, is a 
direct move to satisfy the advocates of globalisation of 
the indian economy. As an essential part of the 
structural reform, India’s new trade policy aims at 
reducing all import duties within five to seven years to a 
flat rate of 20 per cent on all imports. The number of 
items under the Open General Licence (OGL) has also 
been increased. India’s new request for the IMF's Stand- 
by Facility of $2.26 billion in July 1991 was accompanied 
by devaluation of Indian rupee by 20 per cent presumably 
under the IMF’s directive, apparently with a view to 

‘export promotion. Thus, by December 15, 1993, when 
the Uruguay Round reached its final stage, subject to its 
ratification within four months, the Indian Government 
had already implemented a substantial part of it under 
the IMF conditionalities and, therefore, the acceptance of 
the GATT proposals had become a fait accompli. The 
proposals were either to be accepted or rejected in toto. 


Our government tries to justify the FDI mainly for its 
attendant advantages of technology transfer, marketing 
expertise, and introduction of modern managerial 
techniques. It ostensibly aspires to achieve an export-led | 
economic growth depending on the high rate of foreign 
equity capital, as prescribed by the IMF under its loan 
conditions. But one can only surmise that the new 
economic policy will lead to a ‘maidevelopment’ in India, 
additng much to its present economic problems. 


+ 


THE acceptance of the Uruguay Round of GATT implies 
abolition of the Indian Patent Act of 1970 which excludes 
product patents in food, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, of 
methods and matters related to plant health and living 
organisms leading to bio-technological innovations. 
Withdrawal of the existing rules under the 1970 Patent 
Act will take us back to the pre-1970 situation when, 
according to a survey report fo the UN, transnationals of 
five rich nations had monopolised 84 per cent of patent 
rights.in the Third World, but used only 5 per cent of it for 
production purposes in the Third World. This sort of~ 
situation is likely to hit tremendously the medicine 
industry in India which, according to a 1980 UNIDO 
Report, has the potentiality of being self-sufficient in the 
production of medicines. Presently, the prices of Indian 
medicines, because of the growth of indigenous medicine 
companies after 1970, in dollar terms, are amongst the 
lowest in the world. This position is likely to be reversed. 
Patented high-cost imported medicine, while giving a 
push to the developed economies, will capture the Indian 
market, and this cannot be compensated by the cheaper 
prices of soft drinks. 

According to the Plant Breeders’ Rights of the TRIP 
provisions, patent is to be granted for the process as well 
as production of varieties of seeds. This implies that the 
Indian scientists will be debarred from using the patented 
seeds for research and cross-breeding purposes for 
producing better quality of seeds. Production of better 
quality of animals through suitable cross-breeding will 
also be stopped. Prices of agricultural imports such as 
high-yielding varieties of seeds, agro-chemicals, agro- ` 
machinery and equipment are expected to go up’ 
substantially. The Indian farmer will not be directly 
affected by the issue of agricultural subsidy as the 
existing rate of agricultural subsidy in India (2.3 per cent) 
is much lower than 10 per cent of the value of output. 
But substantial reduction in agricultural subsidies by the 
EC countries and Japan wiil, in all probability, indirectly 
raise the prices of our imported agricultural products like 
edible oil, sugar and milk products. The government’s 
attempt to reduce import duties on these items may not 
be sufficient to offset their higher import prices. 

Though the GATT is based on the principle of non- 
discrimination, the exclusion of low-cost textiles, which 
constitute the main export item of the developing 
countries like India and Pakistan, from the purview of 
GATT from its very inception provides a classic example * 
of its discriminatory trade policy. Although the Uruguay 
Round visualises the gradual phasing out of the import 
quota on textiles under bilateral Multi-Fibre Arrangement 
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of 1973, one can only apprehend that the progressive 
integration of the textile sector into the GATT would 
mean retaining the distortions that had crept into the 
world textiles trade since 1973. At the final stage of the 
GATT accord, the USA has agreed to lift its curbs on 
Indian handloom exports only at the cost of India’s 
decision to allow the entry of high-value US textiles, to 
cater to the needs of the rich consumers. 

The GATT provisions regarding the withdrawal of 
national subsidies on R and D will seriously obstruct the 
growth of some Indian industries like the Telematic 
Development Centre (C-Dot) which has introduced about 
5000 electric exchange lines in the cities and 1000 
electric lines for village exchanges within a span of five 
years. 

Lastly, it should be noted that historically it has been 
proved that some market protection is essential for the 
growth of indigenous industries. Japan, for example, 

- which is now one of the USA's major rivals, did not allow 
unrestricted entry of foreign capital before World War Il. 
In the absence of the Japanese Toyota, Nishan, Honda 
and Suzuki, which have grown under a protective capital 

g market, General Motors, Ford, Volkswagen, Fiat, etc. 

would have monopolised the world market. Bajaj scooter 

(India is the second largest exporter of scooters in the 

world) grew up under the protection of the FERA Act of 

1973. 

Besides, the extension of patent rights from processes 
to the products and the right to use the patents for 
imported goods under the new GATT agreement seem 
to nullify the growth prospect for the indigenous export 
products. The capital-saving and labour-using low-cost 
medium-range technology-based indigenous industries 
will face unfair competition with the high-order 
sophisticated technology and imported products. High 
rate of foreign investment in equity share-holdings, 
based on alien macro-economic growth models may, 
therefore, in all probability, lead to a ‘maldevelopment’ in 
India. 

So far as the long-term cost and benefit are concerned, 


x 


it would have been wise for India, with its large domestic - 


market, to follow the slow but steady and viable growth 


Bal model of self-reliance as provided by Japan and South 


Korea (their work ethics is worth emulating) raher than 
the economically non-viable and perpetually dependent 
high growth rate model of Malaysia and few other 
developing countries. 


+ 


AS GATT has been concerned since its inception only 
with tariff, the conclusion of the Uruguay Round does not 
necessarily ensure the free movement of goods and 
services across the borders. !n recent years, the 
industrialised countries have increasingly resorted to 
selective and discriminatory non-tariff barriers, 
undermining the very principles of the GATT system. 
The final GATT accord, however, pledges the gradual 
conversion of all quota restrictions into tariff within 10 
years, implying the negation of complete liberalisation of 
the economies even after 10 years. Apprehension about 
“a regression into newer forms of protectionism” has 
already been voiced by India in the UN Economic and 


as 


Socia! Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) 
meeting held in New Delhi on April 5, 1994. 

The number of trade blocs, which are already either in 
existence or in the offing, frustrate the real spirit of 
globalisation of the world economies. In November 1994, 
just one month before the Uruguay Round was scheduled 
to be concluded, the USA, the main advocate of 
liberalisation of the world economies, laid the foundation 
of the world’s latest trade bloc, the North American Free 
Trade Area (NAFTA), comprising the USA, Canada and 
Mexico. Another regional grouping, the EC/European 
Union, which is visualising its expansion with four new 


` members, and Japan have understandably expressed 


their worries about the NAFTA. In fact, within the 
NAFTA, the USA expects to be a large trade beneficiary 
out of its free trade with Mexico which is presently the 
USA's third largest trading partner in the world. 

The USA, again, together with two other members of 
G-7, including Japan, and a large number of the 
developing countries, is a natural partner of the emerging 
Asia-Pacific Economic Community (APEC). Although the 
idea of the Asia-Pacific Economic Community is not new. 
it is not just accidental for the Forum to call its first ever 
meeting on March 17, 1994. At this meeting, Lloyd 
Bentsen, the US Treasury Secretary, expressed the 
USA's keen interest in sharing the economic strength of 
the region (its total volume of trade exceeding one trillion 
dollars } as a whole. 

It appears, therefore, that under the camouflage of 
liberalisation of the world economies, the USA, now the 
only superpower in the world, tries to utilise world trade 
to its maximum advantage. i 


+ 


THE emerging trade blocs in the international economy, 
which almost coincide with the conclusion of the GATT 
accord, indicates that the industrial powers of the world 
will now vie with one another in capturing large markets 
of the developing countries, as far as possible, with their 
free outflow of goods, services and capital. India with its 
large market, will naturally be one of their main targets. 
Any attempt on India’s part to protect its market through 
import quota restrictions is likely to be vitiated by the 
GATT’s decision that the developing countries have to 
cut their quota restrictions by 24 per cent within 10 
years. Intra-regional trade within the SAARC is quite 
negligible and has little prospect to grow in the foreseeable 
future. After the disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
roughly 40 per cent of India’s trade with the former 
COMECON members has been lost. 

Under the circumstances, the only option open before 
India is to build up bilateral trade relations, on the basis 
of mutual advantages, mainly with the developing 
countries. China, with its large internal market, seems to 
be a potential trade partner of India. There is every 
possibility of developing greater and viable trade relations 
with Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Brazil and last, but not 
the least, the ASEAN members. Briefly, India’s trade 
prospect in the years ahead lies in its bilateral trade links 
with the members of the Pacific Basin Community, shorn 
of the USA, and the EC/European Union. D 
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ASIAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 


invites applications from fresh graduates for admission to 


The Asian College of 
Journalism has been set up 
under the aegis of the . 
B,D.Goenka Foundation to 
promote excellence in 
journalism training in India. 
It is a fully professignalised 
institution guided by a Board 
of Trustees and a National 
Advisory Board of 
distinguished editors and 
newspaper owners. 


The programme of the 
College has been designed to 
meet the practical needs and 
social responsibilities of a 
working journalist. It lays 
stress on skills rather than 
theory. Trainees will work in 
a newspaper-simulated 
environment where 
classroom lectures will be 
supplemented by work ona 
tabloid journal. 

To ensure that the training 
is relevant to the needs of 
today’s newspapers, all - 
training and editing 
functions will be performed 
on computers by the trainees, 
including the bringing out of 
the journal. 


The first course will be 
confined to English language 


journalism. 


O; 









FACULTY 


The College's faculty 
comprises active working 
journalists with specialised 
training in teaching. Their 
work will be supplemented 
by visiting Professors / 
Lecturers. 


CURRICULUM 


The subjects of study are 
Reporting, Editing, 
Photo-journalism, Graphics 
& design. Along with these, 
special modules will be run 
to expand a student's 
knowledge in Economics, 
Sociology, History and 
Political Science. The trainees 
will also be given a firm 
grounding in areas like 
Journalistic Ethics and Press 
& the Law. 


ENTRANCE TEST 


Trainees will be selected on 
the basis of a written test that 
will be conducted at Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Bangalore. This will be 
followed bv an interview to 
be held at Bangalore. 


ELIGIBILITY 


The minimum qualification 
required to join the course is 
a graduate degree in any 
discipline. Preterence will be 


SE E AAA 


The First Post-Graduate Diploma Course in Journalism 


given to candidates in the age 
group 20 to 25 years. 
Students who are over 27 
vears of age on August 31, 
1994 will not be considered. 


DURATION 


The course is scheduled to 
begin at the end of August 
1994 and will run for nine 
months. 


FEES 





Rs. 9,000/- to be paid in 
three instalments. Scholarships 
will be offered to meritorious 
and needy students to meet 
the cost of fees. 


LOCATION 


The college is located in 
Bangalore and offers hostel 
facilities on a cost-sharing 
basis to students coming from 
outside, 


HOW TO APPLY 


Application forms can be 
obtained by writing to: 


The Dean, 

Asian College of Journalism 
Express Building, 

1, Queen’s Road, 
Bangalore-560 001. 

The last date for obtaining 


application forms is May 30, 
1994. 
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Globalisation and New End-Game 
J.D. SETHI 


n the 1920s, philosophy as a subject of study was _ 
dropped from the Soviet colleges, universities and . 


academies. The Party bosses and the academic hacks 
argued that with the achievement of the Proletarian 
revolution in the Soviet there was no need for philosophy. 
That mistake was corrected only i in 1928 but the damage 
had been done. Even otherwise dialectical materialism 


was found more and more to be inadequate as a. 


philosophy at the. hands of ‘both the Soviet and non- 
Soviet Marxists and was reduced to a means of 
propaganda, Whether dialectics is a method_or a theory 
remains a moot point. 

During the period of decolonisation in the post-World 
War Il, there was again a loud call for the death of the 
political philosophy in the West and the rise of the 
scientific state of politics with devastating effect on social 
sciences. The scientific state of politics became the 
focus af advancement of modern social sciences. It 
meant to discover the administration of the lawful 
regulations of social behaviour. This trend reached its 
limit when it did not merely seem to mark,the end of the 
political philosophy to~a ‘certain kind of politics as a 
whole, but politics itself came to represent the beneficent 
rule of technology. Indeed ‘politics and democracy 


‘beeame téchnical projects with `a ~technical-oriented 


agenda. And so on. A new kinds of end-gamie- began, 
culminating in the end of economic theory. 
The academic protagonists of the Western societies 


have—through a variety of apologias “and associated 


myths—produced-slogans whose effect was to disguise 
and legitimise the interests’ of the United States and its 
partners in fashioning a new world order. At the collapse 
of the Soviet Union we had one major slogan, that is, 
“The End of Ideology” against an equally strident Soviet 
slogan that ideology reigned supreme. The decline and 


fall of the Soviet Union has unleashed a flood of new 


slogans. 

The latest is the End of Economic Theory. Surprisingly, 
it came at the end of totalitarian regimes in which the 
command economy substituted economic theory. Though 
all command economies claimed some economic theory 
as the basis for their systems, in practice the economic 
calculus was largely reduced to a branch of accounting. 

What is meant by the phrase, “The End. of Economic 
Theory”? It certainly does not mean the end of 
categorisation and conceptualisation of economic activity 


The author is a former Member of the Planning . 
Commission and a well-known commentator on 
political and economic subjects. 
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such as consumer behaviour, price and wage 
détermination, demand and supply, public and private 
finance, etc. Each of these well-known subjects of 
economics are intact, though each is undermining the 
concept of pure economic theory which is supposed to 
be scientific, veritiable, statistically identifiable, etc. Slightly 
deeper analysis would show that for Jlegitimating 
hegemonic globalisation, it has become necessary to 
declare the end of- ideology, history and economic 
theory. 

The shift from the classical economics to neo- 
classical economics was very profound as were the 
subsequent shifts. It was a three-fold shift, that is, a shift 
from value to utility, from human needs to human wants; 
and from economic structure to economic analysis. 
There was ‘another shift. This was partially methodological 
also; that is, from dialectics to equilibrium. Economics 
was the only social science which tried to comprehend 
bath dialectics and equilibrium. Over-mathematisation 
ruined the theory campletely because the theory alienated 
itself from human misery. The new crisis in economic 
theory is a failure of the basic assessment of shifts in 
these paradigms. Te serve its implicit purposes, 
globalisation must abandon the paradigmatic view of 
itself and thus jettison theory as well. 

Whether the theory is being avoided or faked, there is 
a specific meaning to the term ‘End of Economic 
Theory’. What it means isthat the theory has reached its 
completeness. Nothing significant can be added to it 
although subtractions could take place. The term is used 
in the sense in which Heidegger is known to have used it 
for philosophy; that is, a point or a place “where the 
whole philosophy of history is gathered in its most 
extreme possibility. End as completion means this 
gathering.” 

We can entertain another idea from philosophy, that 
is, distinction between reality as it appears to us and 
reality as it is in itself. It ensures the widenihg distinction 
between theory and empirical reality. This situation 
marks the decline of theory as much as the truimph of 
non-theory. Of the two extremes of the state of the 
market, the former can be dropped to reveal the purity of 
the latter. But this is an utterly false impression. The 
state is very much here. The role of the State participating 
in globalisation is to preserve the sovereign intellectual 
authority of the imperial market. 

The End of Economic Theory is an illegitimate child of 
an equally illegitimate parent, the End of History. 
According to Fukuyama, what we are witnessing is nat 
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just the end of Cold War, rather the passing of a 
particular period of post-War history, but the need of a 
history as such, “that is not the voint, of mankind's, 
ideological evolution and the universalisation of Western- 
liberal democracy as the final form of human government”. 

The End of Economic Theory is a dimension of the 
slogans End of Ideology and the End of History. The End 
of ideology itself came first and the End of History 
followed. But both have the same focus, namely, the 
elimination of every other alternative in social sciences 
and social systems except those which have triumphed 
in the West. This is also meant to answer post- 
modernists who had proclaimed death of modernism by 
which all the triumph and theories of history, ideology, 
philosophy, economics, etc., were sustained. 

Fukuyama had been.given undue importance. Before 
he wrote his end-game, it had bean argued in the same 
fashion but not so sharply and with such force as 
Fukuyama did. The /nternational Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences, provided an accurate summary of dominant 
views. Fukuyama again wrote about the comparative 
perspective which emerged as one concerned with 
developmental stages in time rather than with differences 


and similarities among contemporary societies. However, . 


this view throughout did not change except the rhetoric. 
As the Western societies achieved world dominance, the 
Western intellectuals became more conscious of the 
eminence of theif societies, the comparative model of 
thought was extended by the critics of Fukuyama to the 
non-Western world which was often seen as representing 
the stages through which the Western society passed. 
The Western experience came to be viewed as the End 
of History—a paradigm for understanding the non- 
Western societies. Both Fukuyama’s thesis and that of 
its critics came on the stage to help frame and legitimate 
a new world order. 

The End of Economic Theory certainly also does not 
imply the end .of economic policy. In the Economic 
Theory, policies always had strong theoretical foundations. 
Despite the massive onslaught of the rational expectation 
hypothesis which aimed at proving the ineffectiveness of 
anticipated government policy, the claim to neutrality of 
policy had been rejected. If neutrality can be established, 
the result’ will unavoidably be the end of eccnomic 
theory. The dubious and abstract nature of national 
expectation hypothesis has failed to dethrone policy. 
Subject to market domination, policy alternatives are still 
and will always be with us. But a corollary of the view of 
the perfect market that whatever decision one has taken 
is the only decision one could have—that is the basic 
presumption of the Fatalist School of Philosophy. 

Two other post-modernist views must be cléarly 
understood, one of which is undermining theories in alt 


disciplines, and the other is threatening to destroy all 
systems based on non-European civilisation. Heidegger 
wrote: 

“End of philosophy proves to be the triumph of the 
manipuiatable arrangement of a scientific-technological 
world and of the social order proper to the World. The end of 
political philosophy means the beginning of world civilisation 
based upon Western European Thinking. 

Thus mew globalisation with its new unipolar security 
world order will not be able to open abstract principles of 
international law, to open the common principles of 
liberal democracy and the hegemony of market 
economics. And by the same token, any local resistance 
or opposition to those principles will be met with a placid 
assurance that might is right, just so long as “right”. can 
be defined for all practical purposes.as “good” in the way 
of free market doctrine and liberal democratic polity. 

The post-modernists who also proclaim the 
obsolescence of values sich as truth, reason and 
critique and who offer in their place a consensus-based 
appeal to what is currently given in the way of belief that 
truth claims have all too often gone along with the notion 
of privileged excess or super wisdom on the part of 
those affected individuals with the authority or power to 
impose their version of truth. The post-modernists are 
simply explaining what the-madernists are proclaiming. 

When History is blocked, as it is now for India and 
many Third World countries, and when the unreasonably 
greedy men run the economic policy, theory is bound to 
be pushed into the background, and be replaced by 
hysterical ideologies with power interests. Globalisation 
marks the completion, concentration or, as Heidegger 
called, the covering of all theoretical disputes and 
collects them into one which is denied the title of a 
theory. This proclamation is a new version of the old 
intellectual imperialism that must deny international 
justice and morality. 

The Development Economics taught in Indian 
universities which is four decades old has not changed. 
The oldi paradigm that was formulated in stages from 
Adam Smith to ‘Reaganomics—the :Marginalists, Marx, 
Keynes, Sen, etc. coming in the middle—remains the 
same. We are waiting for someone either to declare the 
End of Economic Theory or initiate a new paradigm. In 
the words of Vivian Walsh, “the doors which had so long 
been barred against the entry into economies of moral 
concepts have been blown. up. All the supposed logical 
barriers to fruitful exchange between economic theory 
and moral philosophy, political philosophy and the 
philosophy of law are down, and the honest confrontation 
of the issues which properly concern the moral sciences 
can relieve the economists from their shameful pretence 
of ethical neutrality”. g 

it does not surprise me but it may surprise many that 
Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj anticipated and warned against all 
that is now covered under the end-game. 
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‘Perspective of Communist and Left Unity 
| SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


g he month of April is significant in the annals of the 
mm country’s Left and communist movement on 
several counts. 

Besides the fact that the architect of the October 
Revolution in Russia, Viadimir Lenin (from whom the 
Indian Communists, have drawn immense inspiration 
since the twenties) was born in April 124 years ago, it 
was in April 1964—exactly thirty years ago—that the first 
visible step towards effecting the principal split in the 
Indian communist movement was taken by 32 members 
of the undivided CPl’s Nationa! Council. These members 
had at that time walked out of a meeting of the Council in 
New Delhi accusing the then party Chairman, S.A. 
Dange, of being a British spy on the basis of “documentary 
evidence” unearthed in the National Archives (something 
which has now been conveniently forgotten), and insisting 
against his presiding over the Council session. In the 
course of time those 32 members convened a parallel 
meeting of like-minded patty activists, cadres and 
leaders—that became the embryo of the parallel party's 
Central Committee—at Tenali in Andhra Pradesh to 
herald the split which was formalised at the new party’s 
Seventh Congress in Calcutta in October of the same 
year. That Congress witnessed the christening of the 
organisation as the Communist Party of India-Marxist or 





CPI-M to distinguish it from the parent CPI (which was . 


charged with having surrendered its revolutionary 
principles and objectives at the altar of class collaboration 
to convert itself into a revisionist, reformist and social- 
democratic body). 

Less than six years later the CPI-M itself was formally 
split with the founding of the Communist Party of India- 
Marxist-Leninist or CPI-ML following the labelling of the 
CPI-M as a “neo-revisionist” party which had forsaken 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought. The 
establishment of the CPI-ML with the active backing of 
the then leaders of China, and Chairman Mao Zedong in 
particular, on April 22, 1970, the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth, proved to be the precursor of not just agrarian 
violence in the name of peasant uprisings a la Naxalbari 
but also lfargescale fratricidal killings (that resuited in the 
eventual splintering of the Party) leaving a permanent 
scar on the entire Left movement. 


¢ 


THIS bit of history is well known to close observers of 


the Left movement. However, one needs to recall the | 


past now when after thirty long and eventful years 
serious efforts are on to overcome the divisions within 
the ranks of the Left and unify the Left movement as a 
whole. Se ; 

At a time when the Communist Pary was on the 
verge of break-up, a perceptive Communist veteran who 
tried his.best to avert the split but felt frustrated on his 


failure to prevent the emergence of the CPI-M, had 


observed prophetically: "Those itching for a split today ' 


would realise at a much later stage to their dismay and 
distress how easy it is to break and how difficult it is to 
put together the broken pieces.” Although much water 
has flown down the Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Yangtse, 
Hwangho, Volga and Dnieper in these thirty years, and 
notwithstanding the demise of the ruling Communist 
Party in the erstwhile Soviet land, the disintegration of 
the USSR, the disappearance of “socialist” Eastern 
Europe accompanying the end of the Cold War, the 
dismantling of the Berlin Wall, the demolition of the 
bipolar global structure, the violent destruction of 
Yugoslavia and the pragmatic transformation of China 
into a prosperous market economy (holding out prospects 


of socio-economic tensions between the flourishing - 


coastland and relatively poor and weak hinterland), the 
bitterness and rancour engendered by the division are 
most difficult to overcome to this day even when the 
inexorable logic of close understanding among the Left 
forces has forced all segments of the Left to accept such 
understanding as the sine qua non for both the survival 
and subsequent growth of the Left in India. 

It is worthwhile in this context to narrate a recent 
experience. This writer had, during elections to the Delhi 
Assembly last year, visited the Kalkaji constituency for a 
survey of the enormous amount of money spent in the 
poll. Besides the Congress-|, BJP, JD, Socialist Party 
candidates and several Independents in the fray, the 
CPI-ML (Sadhan Sarkar group) had also put up a 
candidate there: While discussing with some of the CPI- 
ML activists about their campaign and electoral prospects 
in Chittaranjan Park, a prominent area in the constituency, 
one casually asked: “The CP] and CPI-M have decided 
to back the JD in the poll and vice-versa due to their all- 
India perspective. Besides they are ideologically not that 
close to you. But what about the IPF, which is 
ideologically closest to you in ihe present setting? Are 
the IPF cadres not campaigning for you?” This query, a 
natural one, evoked such vitriolic outbursts from the CPI- 
ML activists against the IPF that one was stunned by the 


intensity and vehemence of their sense of hatred ` 


towards a fellow Naxalite outfit, One was instantly 
compelled to reconcile oneself to the inescapable reality: 
the stupendous task of bringing about Left unity; and at 
that very moment one was reminded of the prophetic 
words the veteran Communist had uttered on the eve of 
the CPI split. 

The bane of the Left movement has always been the 
venom of sectarianism which breeds a “holier-than-thou” 
attitude. This is particularly true of Communists of all 
hues who, being armed with the revolutionary philosophy 
of Marxism-Leninism, have all along put on an air of 
superiority in relation to others, both Marxist and non- 
Marxist. Factionalism, back-biting and intighting have 
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also grievously affected the movement since its birth in- 
the twenties. 


¢. 
IN fact if one delves into history one gets a measure of 
the alienation the Communist groups which had sprung 
` up in different parts of the country.in those early days 
suffered from ‘in relation to each other as also the 
national movement on account of the aforementioned 
malaise afflicting them. It required a person of the 
calibre, energy, dynamism, organisational capability and, 
above all, 
dynamo”) to unite those groups through painstaking 
< work and organisational activity into a unified Communist 
. Party (whose first Congress took place in Bombay only in 
. 1943 even though the “party” first emerged in Tashkent 
in 1920 according to Muzaffar Ahmad of the.CPI-M, and 


at Kanpur in 1925 according to S.V. Ghate, S.A. Dange | 
‘and G. Adhikari of the CPI). In fact it was surprising to. 


find the recognition of Joshi’s contribution on this score 


coming from none other than B.T. Ranadive who had- 


dislodged Joshi from the post of Party General Secretary 
in 1948 through a ferocious inner-Party struggle before 
virtually liquidating the organisation by ‘launching a 


caricature- of ‘armed struggle” based on "CEN MNJ” 


infantilism. 

in an exclusive discussion with this writer soon after 
Joshi'’s demise in 1980, Ranadive had underscored that 
a proper assessment of Joshi’s yeomen sevices to the 
CPI was overdue and then highlighted the uphill task that 


PCJ (as Joshi was called in Party circles just as - 


Ranadivée. was known as BTR) had undertaken and 


successfully performed by carrying out the merger of the . 


different Communist groups. in various parts of the 
country’ into a unified Communist Party of India. This is 
just to illustrate that even his political detractors like BTR 
could not but admire PCJ’s capacity to fulfill this onerous 
responsibility although they were averse to complimenting 
him on his other outstanding achievements in those 
days: These were manifest in (a) transforming the “Left” 
' CPI into a mainstream political party. with a mass 
following (as reflected in its ability to unite the cream of 
the country’s artistes, actors, singers, dancers, playwrights 


and writers in a massive cultural, movement which, 


‘immensely contributed to national regeneration just 
before independence), and (b) forging close understanding 
` of the CPI with the established leadership of the national 
` movement; Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru .in 
particular (something which was. destroyed by the 
insensate sectarianism of the BTR interlude). 
. , If PCJ was the instrument behind the emergence of 
‘the CPI as a mass-based Left Party of consequence in 
the country capable of guiding, inspiring and mobilising 
all sections of the toiling populace, credit must-.legitimately 
go to Ajoy Ghosh (who succeeded C. Rajeswara Rao as 


` the Party's General Secretary in 1951 after the disastrous _ 


course charted out by BTR in the eventful 1948- 50 
period} for having steered the CPI upto 1962 in one of | 
the: most, complex conditions both in India and the global 
arena. This was the time when the .CPI gradually 
emerged as a mass force capable of combining effectively 


vision of P.C. Joshi (literally a “human: 


_ ‘parliamentary work with mass activity even thoug 
-internationally the communist movement was facing 

grave threat. to its potentiality on account of the Sinc 
Soviét schism. While the Amritsar Congress of the CPI i 
1958 found Ajoy Ghosh ridding the Party of suc 
outmoded notions as ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ an 
‘converting it into a mass political organisation, the CPI’ 
Vijayawada. Congress in 1961 saw Ajoy Ghosh performin 


‘the Herculean task of keeping the Party united when th 


pro-China group within the'CPI drawing inspiration fror 
Mao Zedong's extreme Left line in the global plane ha 


; sought to engineer a split at any cost. But Ajoy’s sudde 


and untimely demise in -January 1962 coupled wit 
several other factors including Beijing's hectic manoeuvre 
to split the world communist movement as well as th 
mounting hatred of S.A..Dange generated by the “Lefi 
Communists through-a widespread whispering campaig 
as well as a conspiracy of circumstances (what with th 
sparking off of the Sino-Indian war almost synchronisin 
withthe danger of nuclear holocaust around the Bay < 
[Pige incident in October 1962) made the Party vulnerab! 
to a split and frantic last-ditch efforts by well-meanin 
individuals proved to be of no avail. 


g 
} š 

HOWEVER. one views these developments one cann 

under any circumstance deny the fact that the split of th 

CPI in 1964 and the subsequent split of the CPI-M i 

1970 followed by the splintering. of the ultra-Left Naxalit 


* groups have caused immense damage to the communi: 


movement in India. There.is, nevertheless, a tendency i 
certain. circles of the CPI-M leadership.to draw a 
analogy with the events preceding and accompanyin 
the October Revolution-of 1917 in Russia, and claim the 
the striking electoral successes of the CPI-M, especial! 
in West Bengal since -1977 (and to a lesser extent i 
Tripura and Kerala), were the product of the 1964 an 
later splits. Such a fallacious idea, fed to the CPI-I 
cadres in a concerted manner, is also at the root of th 


` problems being encountered by those striving-to brin 


about Left unity, for this approach-breeds inter alia th 
“holier-than-thou” attitude and superiority complex whil 
generating a sense of complacency. The irrefutable fac 
is that despite the sustained electoral victories in Wes 
Bengal and mustering of significant organisational strengt 
in Tripura and Kerala, the Left—that'is, the Communist- 
“mevement to this day remains a peripheral force in th 
country. This is illustrated not only in ‘the numerical: 
weak position of the Leftists in relation to the Centrist 
-and the Rightists in.the Lok Sabha but also in th 
inability of the Left to make its presence felt in the Hin 


- heartland which in a way represents ` the bulk of ruri 


India. 

It may be recalled that-in the wake of its remarkab! 
succees in West Bengal after the Emergency in 1977 th 
CPI-M had, at the Salkia plenum of its Central: Committe 
in December :1978, chalked out a strategy to penetrat 
deep into this region. Fifteen years later the Party find 
itself in the same organisational position as it was durin 


' the Saikia plenum. The failure of the strategy should nc 


be attributed—as has been done by some sections in th 
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CPI-M—to the acute backwardness of the populace in 


the so-called “cow belt” covering the Hindi-speaking 
( areas. Such an explanation betrays an escapist mentality 


aimed at avoiding serious debate on the basis of candid , 


self-criticism. The real reason for the failure on this count 
ities in the inability of the CPI-M to shed its dogmatic 
rigidity and evolve a flexible approach based on tolerance, 
magnanimity and understanding of the Indian complexities. 
It is this approach—and not the CPI-M strategy to 
achieve hegemony through, employment of brute force (a 
strategy employed also by the CPI-ML led by Vinod 
Mishra and the MCC in their respective pockets of 
influence in Bihar, not to speak of the PWG in Andhra 
Pradesh—which is also the best means to attract wide 
segments of the common people towards the Left. 

Evolution of this approach can in due course pave the 
way for purposeful unity between the two Communist 
Parties as well. Without apportioning blame for the 1964 
split it must be pointed out that while the CPI-M due to 
historical factors chose to adhere to the Marxist orthodoxy 
and clung to Stalinist methods in organisational matters, 

{= CPI having broadly endorsed Khrushchev's 1956 de- 
Stalinisation programme struck a more open course in 
inner-Party activities having been substantially influenced 
by West European Communists, notably those of Italy, 
who due to Gramsci’s theoretical innovations and 
Togliattis creative analyses of contemporary events, 
played a pivotal role in projecting the humane face of 
socialism much before the 1968 developments in 
Czechoslovakia. It is noteworthy that-in the wake of the 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968 the CPI, 
which ‘was branded in the local and world media as the 
most. ardent supporter of the CPSU, did not instantly 
approve that action (unlike the CPI-M which had 
unambiguously conveyed its immediate endorsement of 
the step by Moscow). Instead it opened a full-fledged 
debate within the Party and a sizeable section. of the CPI 
leadership and rank-and-file, although a minority within 
the Party strongly opposed the entry of Soviet tanks to 
snuff out the experiment of “Prague Spring” launched by 
Alexander Dubcak. This is being recalled in order to point 

. to the fact that the seeds of Gorbachevian reforms had 

; been sown inside the CPI (thanks to the tatters 
exposure to the Italian Communists’ innovative ideas) 
much before they had struck roots in the erstwhile Soviet 
Union. 

It is an irony of fate that the CPI which could have 
stimulated genuine rethinking within the Indian communist 
movement and thus facilitated the process of communist 
and Left unification is today in total disarray having lost 
its moorings following the trauma it suffered due to its 
honeymoon with the ruling Congress in the early and 
mid-seventies. A substantial section of the CPI leadership 
is interested in ideologically disarming itself in order to 


ensure CPI-CPI-M merger at any cost. What is not being ` 


‘realised is that such a merger would be without any 
sense of direction and purpose, and only reinforce the 
CPI-M's inbuilt Stalinism which in today’s international 
and national environment is an anchronism. 

As for the CPI-M, realists within the party of the Jyoti 
Basu mould have already begun to discard many of the 
outmoded and time-worn ideas without saying so in 
public. Basu himself has demonstratively embarked on a 


course of accepting the new realities at home and 
abroad. However, bereft of simultaneous moves to 
change the Party structure such steps would get mired in 
opportunist pragmatism that spurns a holistic 
comprehension so essential for any creative Marxist 
understanding of the world around us. 


> 


THE collapse of statist socialism in the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe as well as Chinese somersaults 
in the name of economic reforms cannot conceal the 
new developments: the emergence of the new Left— 
Communists and Social Democrats—on the scene in a 
host of countries from Lithuania and Poland to Hungary 
as well as the resounding organisational successes 


_ recorded in Italy by the former Communists (who have 


` 


currently renamed their Party as the PDS or the Party of 
the Democratic Left) even if real power has eluded them 
for the present. What, however, is highly significant is the 
manner in which the PDS has successfully united the 
entire spectrum of progressive and patriotic Italians—from 
the Greens and environmentalists to the non-comprador 
national bourgeoisie—against the rising menace of neo- 
fascism. The Indian Communists need to draw the 
necessary lessons from that enriching experience since 
there are several similarities between the Italian political 
scenario today and the.one prevailing in India. 

Thus the process of unification of the Communist 
Parties that has begun in right earnest thirty years after 
the historic split of the CPI has the potentiality of bringing 
about a qualitative change in the Indian polity only if the 
prominent actors in this exercise shed their doctrinaire 
outlook and sectarian superiority complex springing from 
the burning desire to assume the role of “revolutionary 
vanguard”. This process must at the same time take 
effective steps to bridge the wide gulf between the 
Communists and Socialists caused by Stalinist 
depredations on the one hand and the Socialists’ 
inclination to accept US assistance in the crusade 
against Soviet totalitarianism, on the other. Now that the 
world has-changed beyond recognition and many of the 
old shibboleths stand rejected and demolished, it is 
necessary to restore the essence of the Jayaprakash- 
Ajoy Ghosh correspondence in the fifties following the 
unveiling of de-Stalinisation by Nikita Khrushchev in 1956 
(if not the Gandhi-Joshi letters of the forties) with the 
perspective of effecting broadbased and meaningful Left 
unity in the days head. 

The Left has a historical role to play in the current 
context to steer the country clear of the disaster sought 


. to be wrought by market tyranny as in Latin America— 


and stress the need to pay adequate attention to the 
social factors based on justice and compassion for the 
overwhelming majority of our citizens occupying the 
lower rungs of the socio-economic ladder. 

Purposeful units of the Left forces is imperative not 
only to carry out that task but also to recover in the 
process the fost heritage of “democratic socialism 


"espoused by Nehru-Lohia-Jayaprakash that could extract 


the cautious, if not wholehearted, backing of P.C. Joshi 
and Ajoy Ghosh at one of the most crucial junctures of 
our national movement. E 
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` Can anyone really be called Father of Nation? 
SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


an anyone be called the Father of the Indian Nation or 
even of the freedom movement? To ask the question 
s is to expose the absurdity of the notion of any one 
individual being called the Father of the Nation. Yet when a 
lady political worker, Mayawati questioned the wisdom of 
describing Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi as the Father of 
the Nation a‘ lot of hullabaloo has been raised, ‘mostly 
designed to denigrate-her as if she had uttered some 
profanity. Even if the history of the freedom movement is 
traced to the founding of the Indian National Congress in 


1885, that would not justify describing Gandhiji as the Father . 


of the freedom movement. As is well-known, although 
Womesh Chandra Bonnerjee was the first President of the 
Indian National Congress, the - mai. inspiration ‘behind the 
formation of the Congress was an Englishman by the name of 
Allan Octavian Hume (1829-1912) who remained the main 
Congress functionary (General Secretary) for the first 22 
years (1885-1908) of the Indian National Congress. Gandhiji 
was born on October 2, 1869 and was then too young to take 
any initiative, far less a leading part in the affairs of the Indian 
National: Congress. Indeed he did not evince much of an 
active interest in the affairs of the Congress and left for South 


. Africa in 1892- where he stayed for the next 20 years (1893- 


1914). During this period India saw tumultuous events In the 
rise of the active revolutionary movement against the British 
and the mass movement against the Partition of Bengal in 
1905, arousing the spirit of nationalism latent in ‘the minds of 
the people. 

In South Africa Gandhiji rendered very valuable service to 
mobilise the oppressed people against the very many acts of 
discrimination—racial, political and economic, which gained 
him universal respect among the Indians so that when he 
retumed home in 1914, he was received with great admiration 


by all sections of Indian opinion. But with all his concern for 


human values he was at that time far from being a convinced 
anti-imperialist and during the First World War he campaigned 
for enlisting Indians in the British army to fight against the 
Germans and others. In recognition of his services the British 
Government conferred on him the Kaiser-i-Hind medal which 
he gave up in August 1920 to register his complete distrust, in 
the wake of the massacre at Jalianwala Bagh, in British 
intentions to the cause of Indian independance. ` 
From that time onwards for about a decade Gandhiji 


_ provided uncompromising opposition to the British Government 


in india. After that, however, his role was very much eclipsed 
by younger leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas 
Chandra Bose and even within the Congress, Gandhiji's 
impact became much weaker which found its most glaring 
expression in the reelection:of Subhas Chandra Bose’as the 
Congress President against the express wishes of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Although Gandhiji had in fact left the Congress 
organisation a-few years earlier, he never refrained from 


‘ exercising extra-constitutional interference into the Congress 


affairs.” f 
One of the reasons which forced Subhas Chandra Bose 
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out of the Congress was’ Gandhiji’s determined opposition to 
the mobilisation of a mass movement against the-British in the 
early stages of the Second World War. ‘Indeed Gandhiji 
resorted to individual satyagraha which had very little impact - 
on the public mind. In any case the British Goverment did not 
pay much attention to such individual satyagrahas and had no 
hesitation in putting behind the bars many participants in the 
satyagraha. A few years later in 1942, when Gandhiji wanted 
to- launch a mass movement, he brought forward the ‘Quit 
India’ resolution, which was passed by the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay in August 1942. But having been put 
behind bars along with the other leaders, Gandhiji had very 
little control over the direction of the movement. After that the 


negotiation for the transfer of power along with the partitioning , 


of the country was virtually conducted by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel without any reference to 
Gandhiji. The events of this period have been chronicled by 


Leonard Mosley in his book, The Last Days of British Raj in’ 7 


India, and his views were also supported by many other 


-~ historians including the principal biographer of Gandhiji, D.G. 


Tendulkar. Although Gandhiji made a public statement that the 


- partition of India would come over his dead body, it was 


mainly because of the stand of Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, that the partition resolution was adopted by 
the Congress. Gandhiji was so much alienated: from the 
Congress party that, after the transfer of power, he suggested 
the dismantling of the Congress party and the creation of a 
new organisation—a very familiar reaction of leaders rejected 
by the organisation created by them. 

Despite the fact that Gandhi made Hindu-Muslim unity as 
one of his principal planks, Muslims never really trusted him 
and jeaders like M.A. Jinnah and M.R. Jayakar condemned 
Gandhiji for introducing religion into Indian politics. through his 
involvement in the most reactionary Khilafat movement which 
many Muslim countries had rejected. It was in utter disgust 
that Jinnah and Jayakar got themselves alienated from the 


E] 


Congress in the 1920s. Similarly, Gandhiji was singularly . 
unsuccessful in bringing about any effective‘improvement in ~ 


the lives of the downtrodden'péople and the Congress party 
under his leadership remained indifferent to the task. 

:ı The reservation in according special treatment to the 
members of the Scheduled Castes and-Scheduled Tribes was 
originaly:meant to continue for 15 years. But a review showed 
that the quota suggested in the Constitution was not fulfilled 
even for the lowest categories of jobs for the Scheduled 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes, not to speak of the Backward | 
` Classes. That is how. the whole political structure in India is”. 


being rudely shaken by the unrest of the Dalits in various | 


parts.of the country, half a century after independence. 

To describe a person who has been so singularly 
unsuccessful in achieving many of the goals he set for himself 
as the Father of the Nation is a cruel joke which has been 

erpetrated by the Congress leaders in office for their own 
purposes of creating an illusion before the public. Mayawati 
deserves to be complimented by .all thinking Indians for 


raising this fundamental question of historical evaluation to ' 


provoke a genuine reappraisal of the writing of Indian history, 


` freeing it from the clutches of the officially- patronised bunch of 


historians. TE ‘ a 
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Fiscal Management at the cost of States? 
MADANMOHAN GHOSH 






p= he Union Budget 1994-95 is the fourth in the 

a series of the reform budgets started in 1991-92 to 
pull the country back from the brink of economic 
crisis. and putting the economy on a sustainable. path of 
high growth. Fiscal management which sought to minimise 
the gap between the government expenditure and 
revenue was given top priority in macro-economic 
stabilisation of the country. 

The most striking featuré in the reform period is that 
while the revenue receipts of the government have fallen 
short of targets the expenditures have exceeded the 
ievel targeted, leading to higher deficits. For instance, 
the revenue deficit has jumped from 2.2 per cent of the 
GDP to 4.2 per cent and the fiscal deficit from 4.6 per 
cent to 7.3 per cent. In the recent budget too the fiscal 
deficit is proposed to be reduced by 1.3 percentage 
points from 7.3 per cent of the GDP in 1993-94 (RE) to 
six per cent in 1994-95. In particular, this reduction in 
fiscal deficit is proposed to be carried out by reducing the 
federal transfers to States by 0.8 percentage points. The 
focus of this article is to articulate the issues with regard 
to the nature and composition of this reduction in federal 
transfers, and to analyse their broad implications for 
States. 

in India while the Constitution assigns the States the 


task of providing a normative level of social and ` 


economic services, the States’ revenue resources are 
inadequate to meet their expenditure needs. Furthermore, 
there exist wide disparities among the States in terms of 
ability to ensure minimum leveis of public services which 
are considered to be meritorious or those having a high 
degree of spillovers. The federal transfers thus aim at 
reducing the gap between the needs and ability on one 
hand, and promote balanced regional development by 
adopting appropriate tax transfer mechanism on the 
other. 

The inability of the States to contain expenditure is 
evident from the fact that the combined revenue deficit of 
the States constitutes one per cent of the GDP and fiscal 
deficit in 1990-91 was in the order of 3.5 per cent of the 
GDP. The fiscal crisis of the States seems to have 
begun to appear since 1986-87 and during 1985-91 the 
average annual combined revenue deficit of 14 major 
States taken together was around Rs 2600 crores. The 
mismatch between the expenditure needs and the total 
revenue has resulted in a steady: fall in the share of 
capital expenditure from around 20.1 per cent of the total 
expenditure in 1985-86 to 15.2 per cent in 1990-91. 

The Centre's aggregate transfers to the States in the 
1980s grew at a rate of 17.6 per cent in gross terms and 
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17 per cent in net terms (excluding interest payments 
and loan repayments to the Centre). But the growth rate 
of the transfers to States since 1990-91 has registered a 
significant decline. The Aggregate transfer to the States 
from the Centre during the period 1990-95 has been at 
the annual rate of around nine per cent in gross terms 
and 7.6 per cent in net terms. This low growth in 
transfers is mainly confined to reduction in non-Plan 
grants and loan and fall in allocation in the Central Plan 
schemes. During the last five years the average annual 
growth of non-Plan grants and non-Plan loans were 
negative in the order of 12.6 and 9.5 per cent respectively. 
Growth of loans in the Centra] Plan scheme was 1.8 per 
cent per annum. A reasonably high growth of transfers 
was achieved from tax devolution under income tax 
(19.7 per cent per annum). A more distressing feature is 
that the growth of net capital transfers from the Centre in 
the 1990s registered negative growth though the net 
current transfer grew at a rate of 10.4 per cent per 
annum. 

The Budget 1994-95 is a move in the same direction. 
There hes been cut in the total Central transfer to States 
ever 1993-94. revised estimates in 1994-95. Both gross 
and net transfers as percentage of the GDP has fallen 
by 0.84 (0.6 per cent growth over 1993-94 revised 
estimates) and 0.80 (2.8 per cent growth over 1993-94 
revised estimates) percentage points. Total net transfers 
as percentage of the Centre's total receipts, including 
borrowing, has fallen from 31 per cent in 1990-91 to 29 
per cent in 1993-94 revised estimates and budgeted to 
be reduced to 26 per cent in 1994-95. Furthermore, net 
capital transfers and current transfers have been targeted 
to be reduced by nine and one per cent respectively. 
However, gross and net transfers over the 1993-94 
Budget estimates indicate growth at the rates of 7.7 and 
6.5 per cent respectively. 

In order to analyse the above observations and to find 
possible consequences, two points need to be mentioned. 
First, the States directly spend almost 55 per cent of 
combined expenditure of the States and the Centre. 
Second, as already mentioned, a sizeable portion 
(around 31 per cent of the Central revenue in 1990-91) 
of the States’ revenue comes from the Centre as federal 
transfers. The share of the States’ expenditure on social 
services and economic services are around 90 per cent 
and 70 per cent respectively. Given these facts, a cut in 
the Central transfers may imply cut-backs in the States’ 
outlay on social and economic services. The cut-backs in 
the Central transfers particularly the way it has been 
articulated may have more serious implications. For 
example, the provision for capita) expenditure in the 
Central Plan and Centrally-sponsored schemes as 
percentage of the GDP has fallen from 0.07 per cent in 
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1985-86 to 0.03-per cent in 1990-91 and further to 0.02 
per cent'in 1993-94 and 1994-95. a reduction in non- 


=. Plan grants would imply shifting away the States’ own. 


resources from Plan accounts to non-Plan ‘accounts as. 
‘those cannot be avoided. Similarly, a drop in capital 
‘transfers would also severely affect formation of the 


f 


basic infrastructures of the countiy. The successive, 


reform budgets through reduced transfers to States have 
passed on. a sizeable portion of the burden of fiscal 
adjustment to the States. This will not only affect the 
growth prospects of the country but also have limited 
prospects for balanced regional development. 


Central Transfers to States and UTs 


; . . (Rscrore) - 
, 


1990-91 1991-92 


E esi Actuals Actuals Actuals BE RE BE 
OMT EA E OBEO 


Total Receipts of the Centre inci. borrowing | 108,502 121,774 
l. Current Transters 
3. Gross Current Transfers 28,052 33423 
i (25.9) (27.4) 
4. Interest Payments by the States 5174 6565 
: (4.8) (5.4) 
5. Net Current Transfers 22,878 26,858 
ý (21.1) (22.1) 
i. Caplal Transfers i 
. 3. Gross Capital Transters 15,313 & 14,434 
- , (14.1) (11.9) 
. 4. Repayment of Loans 4653 3781 
(4.3) {3.1) 
5. Net Capital Transfers 10,660 10,653 
i : (9.8) (8.7) 
Total Transters (gross) 43,365 47,857 
mi (40) (39.3) 
Total Transfers (net) 33,539 37,511 
- i (30.9) (30.8) 


Note: Figures in the parentheses Indicate Central transfers to States as 
Source: Budget Documents. 


1992-93 1993-94 1993-94 1994-95 
130,831 149,058 = 4 157,056 170,093 
38,811 41,825 43,989 44,353 
(29.7) (28.1) (28) (26.1) 
7843 9767 9724 11,163 

- (6) (6.6) (6.2) (6.6) 
-30,968 32,058 ` 34,265 33,190 
{23.7} , (21.5) (21.8) (19.5) 
14,277 14,683 17,483 15,712 
(10.9) (9.9) (10.9) (9.2} 
4639 5441 5581 5243 

- (8.5) (3.6) (3.6) (3.1) 
9638 9272 11,603 10,469 
(7.4) (6.2) (7.4) (6.2) 
53,088 56,508 61,172 60,065 
(40.6) (37.9) (38:9) (35.3) 
40,606 41,330 45,867 43,660 
(31) (27.7) (29.2) (25.7) 


percentage of total Central receipts including borrowing, 
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Media Manipulation 
A Fast-growing Business 


BATUK VORA 


rejected dictators and kings? Are we in the midst of 

the Information Revolution born out of dark Middle 
Ages? How do the Information-Gatekeepers of the world’s 
Number One power, the United States of America, operate? 
How does this superpower survive through the newly 
devised communication techniques? 

An in-depth look into this aspect reveals that there is a lot 
more hidden and manipulated in the Freedom of the Press, 
a lot more subtle games being played than a layman reader 
or-a viewer could ever comprehend through the complex 
network of periodicals, newspapers, TV “Nightlines”, “The 
World Today”, “Half an hour Around the World”, or 
“Headline News”. Some recent.studies make it clear that 
the corporate class has taken it as a newly developed 
“essential commodity”—a fast growing business. 

Starting from World War | when ‘Edward L. Bemays, 
nephew of Sigmund Freud, founded the Public Relations 
profession and tried to popularise the War through the 
technique of morale-boosting by thousands of press releases, 
anti-propaganda propaganda, hiring of the so-called “four 
minute men"—75,000 of them in America alone who gave 
“patriotic” speeches in public places and movie theatres—the 
business of "crystallising public opinion” has grown into a 
vast global machine. 

Prof Ben Bagdikian of University of California, Berkeley, 


r . ? 
A re we really living in an Age of Enlightenment that 


“has revealed in his well-researched book, The Media 


Monopoly, that there is an impressive array of mass 
communications in the United States—1700 daily 
newspapers, 11,000 magazines, 9000 radio and 1000 
television stations, 2500 book publishers and seven movie 


studios. if there were different owners for each of it, there 


would be 25,000 individual voices that could guarantee a full 
spactrum of political and social ideas distributed to the 
population. These individual firms would be smaller enabling 


wt: others also to open their own vehicle of new ideas. This 


would be an information revolution in the real sense of the 
term. 

But forget about 25,000 or even 1000 different owners. 
There are only broadeastings, books and movies. “The 


-twentynine men and women who head these corporations 


would fit in a large room. They constitute a new Private 
Ministry of Information and Culture. 
These twentynine corporations set the national agenda. 
While it is not possible for the media to tell the population 
what to think, they do tell the public what to read and see or 


worry about; they do blackout certain vital information that . 


may not be lost forever but may be iost at the time most 
needed. News and public information have been integrated 


journalistic financial control: Conflicts of interest between the 


We journalk into the highest levels of financial and non- 
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public’s need for correct information and corporate desires 
for ‘positive’ information have vastly increased in this 
country. 

Given the complexities of America’s social and economic 
trends, some corporate leaders predict that it is possible 
very soon in the 1990s that half-a-dozen large corporations 
will own all the most powerful media outlets. Here are some 
interesting facts behind this prediction. At the end of World 
War tl, more than 80 per cent of the dailies were 
independénfly owned, but by 1986 the proportion was 
reversed: 72 per cent were owned by outside corporations 
and 15 of them had most of the business. In 1981 twenty 


_ corporations controlled most business of the country’s 


11,000 magazines, only five years tater that number had 
shrunk to six corporations! 

Noam Chomsky, the foremost dissenter from the world of 
academics in the US, researched the real ownership and 
said that quite a few dominant ones were indirectly 
controlled by the Pentagon and CIA. Majority of a population 
is fed by local media which hardly gives any substantial 
news. A couple of national dailies have no chance of 
penetrating deep interiors. There is real drought of fresh 
information. Most front pages are full of the stories on 
murders or rapes written in graphic style. 

The chief executive officers of these 29 outfits are almost 
without exception Republican conservations. They decide 
what is in America’s best national interests both in domestic 
and foreign fields. They are invisible and hardly seen in any 
news room or TV station. But they control immense power. 
How do they control the national agenda? Quite a few 
thinkers and academics have challenged one undying belief 
in America that “we live in an open society, made even 
more open by the proliferation of mass communications and 
by an information revolution.” But quite the reverse is the 
case, in fact. Just count some of the subtle and sophisticated 
weapons of control: misinformation; innundation (called the 
Infoglut) of certain aspects of information only: image- 
building politics; role of media as:“conduits" for governmental 
or corporate public relations; occasionally created artificial 
drought of information; deluge of data, facts, messages, 
“news”,—which all together help to maintain the grand 
illusion of “openness” and “great democracy” while obscuring 
the games going on behind closed doors in the centres of 
power. : 

Joyce Nelson, a renowned joumalist, writing in his recent 
book, Sultan of Sleeze, said that besides such methods in 
the media, another major weapon of the corporations nas 
been the Public Relations. By the 1980s, the US corporate 
PR departments were spending an estimated one billion 
dollar per year on advocacy advertising alone—much of it 
devoted to press-bashing and all of it meant to bypassing 
reporters by buying newspaper and magazine space to 
present the corporate view. The press bashing is directed 
against all the liberal agendas and a few investigative 

(Continued on page 22) 
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an Instant Talaq and Indian Muslim Women 
RAFAT S. SHAFI 


I he recent verdict of Justice Harinath Tilhari given 
on Friday, ‘April-15, 1994 should go down as a 
landmark judgment. While it may be legally of 


some importance that the issue of “triple talag was not _ 


the point for decision, ` ‘nonetheless, the judgement is 
remarkable, one, that’ should: be welcomed by the 
suffering but silent majority. of Indian Mulsim women. 
Even in next door Pakistan, at least in the letter of the 
‘Jaw, women there have somewhat better safeguards 


even though that society remains engraved in feudal: 


culture that has not changed much in a thousand years. 


Justice Tilhari deserves praise for judicial courage- 


and probity. He has shown more understanding and 
appreciation of hadith (sayings) of the Prophet ‘and 
Quran than our the “Nattar mullahs” 
. mullahs) who have utfectively perverted the interpretations 
of Quran for then own narrow-mindedness. Unfortunately 
very few of the faithful know Arabic to understand the 
Quran and fewer are those who have cared to imbibe its 


meanings and context. No wonder not many of the well . 


over 125 million Muslims of india understand or are able 
to follow the real spirit of the Quran. If the press reports 
are correct, the observations of Justice Tilhari arè: 
Any custom or even codified law, if it perpetuates (sic) 
against dignity of women and runs counter to the fundamental 
duty imposed on every citizen to denounce or renounce 
practices which denigrate women, cannot be deemed 
` operative in case a conflict arises between the constitutional 
pravisions and the customary or codified Law. 
In that case, the constitutional provision will prevail: 
In so stating, the learned Justice has been able to 


capture the quintessence spirit and provision of divorce’ 


as part of Muslim Personal Law, for it is well-known to all 
‘Muslims that “nothing is ‘more abhorring to Allah as 
talaq’! However, as a Muslim marriage is in the form of a 


social contract—Nikah between two persons—it is’ 


- basically conditioned on the willing consent of the bride, 
logically, therefore, an emergancy provision has also 
been made for its rational dissolution under exceptional 
circumstances when normal peaceful coexistence is not 
possible between partners. As Justice Krishna lyer has 
been cited, in such’ an event, “no, party should be 

. permitted to capitalise on the situation for personal gain”. 

We should know how the irresponsible and obscurantist 
mullahs have subverted the ‘true purport of divorce, a 
provision available under accentuating circumstances 
wherein the main aim has been to save. the family and 
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(rigid and obdurate, 


children from ruin. Due to erroneous interpretations and 


callous attitude of those who interpret the ` Shariat, 


numerous women and children have been left in the, 


lurch to fend for themselves under extremely adverse 
circumstances. Ironically, the Prophet of Islam who 
made positive attempts to liberate women has been put 


in a dim light, thanks to our narrow-minded semi-literate' 


maulvis, for they have projected Islam as a rigid, 
uncompromising and unchanging faith rather out-of-tune 
with the new realities and sekelimstances in a rapidly 
changing world. 

Islam, in fact, was the first. aid foremost faith that 
created “female heirs” and accorded property rights to 
women. True, that a son does inherit double the share of 
what a daughter gets; but then the daughter is also 


entitled to a share from her husband’s assets; besides, ‘a 
_ her mehris a separate entitlement. The mehr is payable 
at the timé of nikah; in actual practice, atleast in India, it - 


remains basically a promissory note that is hardly ever 
cashed! 

‘Even as far back as 1960, my father-in-law, Sayed 
Aziz Shafi, who as a Judge had the privilege to resolve 
cases involving Muslim personal law in Delhi, invariably 
took the position that the concept of “instant divorce” 
practised by pronouncing talaq three times at one-go 
was invalid, incorrect and against the directions given by 
the’ Prophet. In fact, the triple talaq is, according to my 
understanding of Islam, completely contrary to the spirit 
and injunctions provided by the Quran and guidelines 
given by the Prophet. At best, whether three or 30 times, 
it cannot but constitute equivalent to one single instant. 


And that too, when the person concerned is normal in: 


behaviour, not under intoxication or in anger, for’ that 
deprives one of his sense of reasoning and normal 
faculty to sense the right from the wrong. Every. couple 


must be given a fair chance of a reasonable time—say a - 


minimum of three months to six months at least—so as 
to be able to reflect and rethink of the resultant 
consequences in a cool and calm atmosphere. Instant 
talaq preempts that possibility and is, therefore, repugnant 
to Islamic principles. ° 


Moreover, it may be worthwhile: to iterate that the ` 


option: of giving divorce more or less as an exclusive - 


preserve to the Muslim men is also not correct. Indeed 
economically dependent and educated Muslim women 


too have similar recourse; only our reactionary mullahs ` 


would not concede this as an act of last resort; an option 
available to women in several Muslim countries, such as, 
Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, even Turkey, not to cite 
-the Central Asian republics of the-former Soviet Union. 
Let ‘us not forget that was also to be an available option 
ito be used only under exceptional circumstances 


‘therefore, it should not be left to the passing whims and ` 


_ fancies of a particular moment. 
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Indian Muslims will have to be more realistic and must 

get out of the theological rigidities imposed upon them by 
4 the backward-looking and reactionary mullahs, for they 
"have done more damage to Islam and its followers than 

its known adversaries. 

` Less than one hundred years ago, Sayyid Ahmed 

Khan declared: “ | do not accept any individual or group, 

however learned, has the right to settle things for us; 
. they cannot take the role of intercessors between the 

Creator and His creatures.” 

And while not subscribing to the doctrine of taqleed 
(unquestioned/blind imitation), Sir Sayyid believed that 
the doors of ffehad (independent/fresh thinking) are not 
closed. He said: “! believe that in every age, Mulsims 
must interpret Quran and the teachings of the Prophet to 
suit the-prevailing situations.” 

In a recent paper published in the Seminar magazine, 
Rashid Talib wrote something which is relevant in the 


present context: “A great responsibility falls on the 
ufemas of Indian Islam in particular, in the beleaguered 
state in which their flock find themselves today, to carry 
forward the hezlthy traditions established by their 
forbearers and-rethink Islam in the light of modern 
values”. (Seminar, March 1994) 

Let us not forget that the Quran reminds us all— 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike: “Allah never changes 
the condition of a people unless they change it 
themselves.” (Quran/Sura 7:35) So this also true for 
individuals; as also for the communities. 

| sincerely think the time has arrived when the 
educated and the more enlightened Muslims, women 
and men, should come forward and uphold progressive 
reforms to enable Muslims to fully and meaningfully 
participate in all the activities of life available io the 
citizens of our secular, democratic and pluralistic society 
guaranteed by the Constitution of India. E 





WOMEN'S WORLD: 


Truth about Personal Laws 
YOGINDER SIKAND 





T: Court .on the triple-talag issue has once again 
j brought into the limelight the greatly controversial 
question of. separate personal laws versus a uniform civil 
code. It seems that the issue of’ “personal jaws is thickly 
enveloped in layers of gross misunderstandings. A fairly 
widespread misconception seems to prevail that it is the 
Muslims of India alone who have their own personal 
laws, the rest of the citizens of this country being 
governed by a common civil code. The Muslim personal 
law is then projected as yet another instance of alleged 
“Muslim appeasement”. Not many, however, seem to 
know that it is not just the Muslims but, in fact, each 
religious community that is governed by its own personal 
laws. 

While the’ general opposition of the Muslims to a 
uniform civil code tends to be projected in the media as a 
sign of alleged Muslim “separatism and obscurantism” 
and “islam’s oppression of women”, few seem to 
remember the. fierce opposition of the Hindu orthodoxy 
and the Hindu communal parties to the reforms in the 
Hindu law in the 1950s. To add to this, in the midst of the 
greatly surcharged debate about separate personal laws 
versus a uniform civil code, it is generally forgotten that 
mere legal change cannot suffice to bring about “national 
integration’, something that the proponents of a uniform 
civil code promise. After all, criminal laws are the same 
for all communities, but this has not brought about a 
decline in crime levels, not to speak of helping promote 

~ “national integration”. The mere promulgation of laws 
granting inheritance rights to women and outlawing 
dowry. has done precious little by way of promoting 
gender justice. The same would probably hoid true for 
the much-advocated uniform civil code and “national 


A. 


E 


Ħ he recent pronouncement by the Allahabad High Í 


integration”, especially if the code is pushed through in 
the face of stiff opposition by significantly large sociai 


, groups. 


The Parsis, the Christians and the Hindus of India, in 
addition to the Muslims, have their own personal Jaws 
covering such matters as inheritance, divorce and 
marriage. The Hindu personal laws also apply to persons 
belonging to the Sikh, Jain and Buddhist communities. 
The tribals are governed, in many respects, by their own 
customary laws. What is generally not known is that 
many of these laws of communities other than the 


„Muslims are also patently unfair to women. For instance, 


Catholic women are still denied the right to divorce their 
husbands. Under the Hindu Succession Act of 1956, 
female Hindu heirs have a right to reside in a portion of 
the family home but the right to claim partition is granted 
exclusively to male Hindu heirs. Under the Hindu Minority 
and Guardian Act of 1956, a Hindu mother cannot act as 
the guardian of her own child unless its father is dead or. 
is otherwise for some reason disqualified. Several other 
such instances of glaring discrimination against women 
can be provided. The point thus is that to think that bias 
against women is a feature of the personal laws of just 
one community is to be blind to the facts as they are. 
While the existence of a separate Muslim personal 
law is generally touted about as a sign of “Muslim 
appeasement”, it is not widely known that many laws 
actually favour the Hindus over all other communities, 
While the enactment of a special law for Muslim women 
in the wake of the Shah Bano controversy attracted a 
great deal of media attention, largely negative, an 
amendment to the Special Marriages Act in 1978, with 
the primary objective of preventing property accruing to. 
Hindu women, was enacted almost clandestinely, hardly 
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meeting any protest worth the name. Thanks to this 
„amendment in the avowedly sécular law, on contracting 
a civil marriage a Muslim, Christian, Parsi or -a Jew no 
longer has access to his or her own personal law of 
succession and is governed by the Indian Succession 
Act of 1925 instead. However, a Hindu, Buddhist, Jain or 
a Sikh shall, on contracting the same civil marriage, 


retain his or her own personal law of succession. This. 


amendment weighs heavily against non-Hindus and 
Hindu women, to the obvious advantage of Hindu men. 
Among the other laws which-favour the Hindus over 
the rest is the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955. Under this 
Act, the post- marriage conversion to another religion by 
either spouse- furnishes to the other partner sufficient 
' grounds for divorce. This right; however, is given only to 


that spouse who remains a Hindu. According to another , 
Jaw, a non-Hindu wife-cannot enforce her claim for 

maintenance from her Hindu husband either while living ` 
. with him or separately. However, a Hindu wife can legally > 


live separately from her, husband if he converts to 


‘another religion without losing her maintenance rights. - - 


Under the Hindu Succession Act, 1956, children born to 
a Hindu atter he or she has left Hinduism, alongwith the 
descéndants of such relatives, are disqualified, from 
inheriting the property of a Hindu relative. If either parent 
` yenounces Hinduism, he or she is automatically deprived 
of the right to remain the, natural guardian: of a minor 


child. Under the law as it is, eee is allowed ones for 


Hindus. Accordingly, the natural father of a Hindu -child 
can give in, or take in, adoption a child without, in| law, 
caring about how: his non-Hindu- wife reacts to it. She can 
veto his decision only provided she is a Hindu. Only a 


_ Hindu child can be adopted. - 


One. of the most glaringly pro-Hindu laws, is that 
relating to the Hindu Undivided Family (HUF). Special 
income tax benefits are available only to Hindus who can 
prove that their income is derived from proceeds of.an 
HUF. The’ Supreme Court of India has held that there 
need not be more than one male member in order tc 
forn an HUF and that tax benefits in such a case shoulc 
be levied on’the joint family and not on the male as ar 
individual. 

From the facts as they are, it appears that amonc 
those who seek to project themselves as committec 
crusaders against the separate Musiim personal law or 
the grounds that it is allegedly “anti-women” and “anti- 
national”, are many who'are far from being sincere ir 
their vociferous protests. They conveniently choose .tc 
remain completely silent on the patently anti- -womer 
aspects of many of ‘their own personal laws and on the 
fact that several of these laws actually favour the Hindus 
above all other religious groups. For them the issue oi 
separate. personal laws versus a uniform civil code 
seems yet another nefarious means to inflame raw, base 
communal passions and thereby to derive politica 
misega t for themselves. : B 





BATUK VORA : Media Manipulation 
, (Continued from page 19) 


stories. Virtually anything can be- achieved in Ameis 
`. through a highly-motivated and developed PR. 

“Being ahead of the news,” as the PR specialist would 
say, is of course, an euphemism for creating ‘the news, 
which has been one of the major areas of PR endeavour 
ever since lvy Lee recognised back in 1906 that there was a 
‘percentage to be made from disaster. Lee invented the 
"Press Release". Hired by a Railway company he- advised 
how to improve business. In case of accidents, he filled up 
the credibility gap of the. company by. releasing the news 
before any reporter did. This press statement gave certain 
angle and certain aspects. This worked like magic. 

In retrospect, it was this “news" diversion tactic that 
focussed’ attention away from other main issues. It served 
so well during the Reagan presidency—he was named the 
- Great Communicator! When Reagan. bombed Tripoli or 
attacked Granada, his press people fed the media and the 
media only took what they gave. He repeatedly named the 
anti:Sandinista terrorists as patriots to make it sound true. 
He -was praised for immediately withdrawing ‘the American 
troops after bombing Granada... He: was not challenged as 
to why he attacked Granada first of all! “They have got to 
_ write their own story every day, you give them their stories 


and they will go away,” was the lesson given by the Reagan ' 


White House Press Secretary, Leslie Janka. Pressmen were 
called, given their stories, facts on certain aspects of the 
event, access to people who could speak on record, briefing 
and they almost stop investigating their own story. 

-The same technique was adopted when President Bush 
attacked Panama. For days on every channel and every 


newspapers, höre were i songs abot Noriega’s ire 
business and Noriega's vices. It was constantly hidden tha 
Noriega was after all a product of the CIA in Centra 
America. He was brought from Panama.to the US agains 
intemational law and prosecuted. The same happened tc 
Saddam Hussain, North Korea, China’s leaders involved ir 


Tienanman’ Square,- Gaddafi, Afghanistan's post-Sovie 
leaders—and all the heavy barrage of propaganda. abou 
human rights, violations in some other countries, including 
india. 

One of the glaring examples of international PR work is 
the hype about “Green Revolution”. The farmers in mos 
Third World .countries were ericouraged to abandon thei 
traditional farming methods and go for massive use o 
pesticides, herbicides and fertiliser and “high yield varieties’ 
during the “Green Revolutuion” propaganda period of the 
1960s. This was the PR work of agribusiness multinational: 
backed by the hired scientists of Rockefeller Foundation anc 
Ford Foundation. Materials were sold by the same companie: 
that had developed miracle seeds— Imperical Chemicals 
Monsanto, Ciba-Geigy, Hoechst, Bayer and Dow Chemica 
among others. 

As Susan George documents in How the Other Ha 
Dies, the main beneficiaries of the Green Revolution hyp 
like India among others, turned over millions of acres to thi 
new variety seeds of wheat and rice and the US interest 
pushed the Green Revolution “as an alternative to lan 
reforms and to the social change reform required.” This i ji 
only one of the many examples of international PR work. 

Later on came the similar media propaganda abuot thi 
global economy and export processing zones and free tradi 
zones in'so many Third World countries, , putting all of then 
under heavy debts as such. . | 
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Burden of Schooling 


AVIJIT PATHAK | 


he Delhi Government, it seems, is determined to 
T rescue children from the burden of early schooling. 

According to a recent order, ‘schools will no longer 
be allowed to admit children below four years of age. 
There is every reason to appreciate this move because 
early schooling, as it is obvious, does severe violence to 
the physical/mental health of children. 

Be it the Yashpal Committee Report or innumerable 
studies conducted by developmental psychologists, 
educationists and medical experts, it has been repeatedly 
pointed out that early instruction and rote memorisation 
often lead to all sorts of stress symptoms like recurrent 
fever, pain and aches in the hands, back and shoulders, 


‘loss of appetite, etc. 


$ 


This is not surprising. Because a child's muscles’ are 
not developed enough to enable him or her to sit in one 
position for more than ten to fifteen minutes. Not solely 
that. A child is ready to read and write not before the age 
of five to six years. Yet, it is not at all uncommon to see 
how a child at the age of two and half years or even less 


is forced to recognise and write alphabets, count - 


.numbers and memorise all sorts of nursery rhymes. 


In fact, the pathos of this unhappy childhood has to 
be related to thé anthropology of modern/urban living. 
The early separation of the child from the mother, the 
growing disappearance of grandmothers from our tiny 
apartments, the entry of women into the public sphere— 
these ‘facticities’ of existence have undoubtedly diminished 


‘the importance of the family. It is fast losing the power to 


give the child what he or she needs—an environment of 
togetherness, a culture of learning or even a linkage with 


_ the historical heritage. Moreover, as because of increasing 


l 


alienation and fragmentation of life, neighbourhood ties 
begin to fade away, it becomes exceedingly difficult even 
for children to find their companions. There is nobody, to 
play with or even there is no space to play. This explains 
the meaning attached to schooling. It is only in schools 
where children can find companions to play! It is only in 
schools where children can get socialised and educated! 
In other wards, the visible presence of early schooling 
reflects the absence of truly healthy family- kinship- 


- neighbourh6od ties. 


` 


With competition all around ahd the heightened 
ambition on the part of the parents, schooling has 
acquired a new meaning. Moreover, as our society is 
becoming more and more mobile and even the hitherto 
marginalised/oppressed groups are becoming conscious 
of their rights, schooling’ is increasingly seen as an 
important index of success. Sociologists of education 
know how schools are often engaged in the act of 
reproduction of class hierarchy and inequality. “Good” 
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schools, being based on the principle of exclusion, 
celebrate success and separate the child from those who 
fail. Thats why, the almost neurotic craze for “good” 
schooling. 

It is now widely believed that early schooling is likely 
to prepare the child for the new world where every 
fragment of time ought to be utilised for one’s perpetual 
success and mobility. Not surprisingly, little, lovely 
children are ‘disciplined’ to become slaves of clocks and 
calendars; they get deprived of experiencing the bliss of 
timelessness. Childhood is denied for a hypothetical/ 
imaginary ‘successful’, adult existence. 

What the government has done is, therefore, just a 
beginning. In fact, a long battle has to.be fought to stop 
this ceaseless ‘manipulation of children in the name of 
education and schooling. This requires a new culture in 
which knowledge is never reified and allowed to deny the 
naturalness of life’s spontaneity and rhythm. Are the 
adults and parents capable of appreciating such a radical 
imagination? a 
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Copying: A Dilemma of Development. 
l PRITISH ACHARYA 


ometime back the newly elected Mulayam Singh 
Government withdrew the Anti-Gopying Act which 
had been passed by the BJP Government earlier in UP. 
It is yet to be studied how far the Act had been capable 
of preventing copying at the time of examinations. But its 
withdrawal has caused a commotion among the 
intellectuals in the country. 
Adoption of unfair means by the examinee is no more 


‘recognised as an.offence there; students without merit 


will pass out and become instrumental in the 
developmenta! process of the nation, the intelligentsia 
complain. How can a nation, run by such thugs, compete 
with the developed countries like the USA and Japan? 
they question. True a nation cannot progress by copying 
nor can it stand v» by imitation. It seems to be one of the 


` major problems of the young generation of our ‘developing’ 


society today. it is possible that the problem will not only 
retard our ‘development’ but also push our nation to the 
back benches in the hall of ‘development’ and thereby 
widen the gap between our ‘developing’ society and the 
‘developed’ world. ; 

„But who is to be blamed for this? Our age-old 
unmodern and, so, ‘backward’ tradition? Our colonial 
past or the modern civilisation? 

Arunachal, though the largest State in size in the 
entire North-East, is educationally more ‘backward’ than 
many ‘backward’ States like UP in the country. There are 
only four colleges and one university. The total number 
of students in higher education does not exceed 4000. 
Even today there may be some tribes and sub-tribes 


. here without a ‘single post-graduate or graduate. If the 
roots of copying had been in the indigenous tradition the. 


tribal State of Arunachal would have been full of students 


- who indulged in copying during examination. FOWOM: 


this is not the case. 
By and large, Arunachal does not have the problem of 
copying. There is no Anti-Copying Act héfe, nor do the 


. superintendents send requisitions for the CRPF posting 


at the time of Board and University examinations. One 
finds the atmosphere during examination so peaceful 
that the invigilators* could. very well: afford to read 
newspapers while simultaneously invigilating the 
examinees, 

Of late, though, the problem is slowly setting in along, 
probably, with the doses of development. Though still 


under check it has already crept into the:schools, and | 





am afraid it may find its place in the higher institutions ‘in: 


sometime to come. While talking to some uhiversity 
students, | realised that they sincerely feel copying to be 
an act below their dignity. It is this general feeling and 


_ not any Act or policing that has kept the examination 


here free from the trouble. | strongly feel this feeling is 
shared by any traditional , society unaware of the 
immediate benefits of copying and of educational degrees 
in today’s world. Arunachal is only an example of that. 


In a ‘developing’ society like Uttar Pradesh and 


Orissa, the problem of copying has a definite meaning. It 
is viewed as a shortcut method to pass out and climb the 
ladder of achievement and success. Passing an 
examination is expected to fetch a job in the market, the 
key to ali material progress and personal pleasure. Thus” 
copying becomes the shortest conceivable route to 
realise the dreams of modern life. 

` If one keeps the class examinations aside for a while, 
is not the discovery of such shortcut methods to’ success 
and pleasure the goal of all scientific and technological 
innovations today? Haven't science and- technology 
become tools in the hand of ‘modern’ man aspiring for a 
life full of pleasures and excess of happiness? ‘Modern’ 
man does not want the heat of summer or the chill of 
winter. Nor does he want the pangs of birth and creation. 


y 


But he likes creation and achievement, without any pang ` 


and tension. He likes only pleasure and more pleasure. 
For him the search of endless pleasure and comfort with 
little pain is the challenge of life today. He justifies all cut- 
throat competition for the sake of realising this dream. It 
is tó meet this self-created challenge that he domesticates 
science and rationality. For him science is no more a 


“means for scientific and rational understanding of the 


nature and society. Rather it is like a hunting-dog in his 
command to track down sources of endless pleasure. 

in the name of conquest of Nature, science is an 
instrument to incapacitate and to destroy all components 
of Nature except its owner. That is why, killing of.a big 
animal in a single ‘shot’ becomes a ‘big game’ in man’s 
vocabulary. The apparent goal of scientific knowledge 
has become the meeting of vested interests of a handful 
of human beings. Leave alone other members of 
Nature’s family, not even all members of mankind benefit 


from the achievements of modern science and technology. - 


It is beyond doubt that the increasing inequality in the 
human society in all spheres of life today is largely due to 
these ‘achievements’ and possession of scientific tools 


‘by a few persons. Science is used to wish away the heat 
` {Continued on page 26) 
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Undermining Human Security 
VIJAYALAKSHMI BALAKRISHNAN 


Al n the fifth development decade, human security 
would increasingly be synonymous with enhancing 
human rights. Those who formulate the indicators to 
measure their achievement will largely determine the 
course of human progress. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the post-Cold 
War world will see the East-West divide replaced by a 
North-South divide. Increasing impatience with the 
developing countries which refuse to grow in line with 
idealised models is a feature of the new world order. This 
is compounded by a refusal ‘to view the growing 
complexity and interlinking of global problems within the 


’ paradigm of development. Now more than ever it 


= 


appears that the poor countries and the rich have 
different visions of the world. 

Even five years ago, such a scenario was unthinkable. 
The Cold War had ended and many Third World 
countries hoped that the ‘Peace Dividend’ would aid their 
way out of debt and poverty. Among social activists and 
scholars there was an added hope that the ‘Peace 
Dividend’ would lead to more ‘Velvet Revolutions’. 

In some measure both the state and non-state hopes 
have been satisfied. In this process ‘the agenda for 
development is being changed while simultaneously 
remaining the same. Egypt found its debt reduced by 
one-third as reward for supporting the UN operations in 
occupied Kuwait, Poland got its debt reduced, perhaps 
for turning obscure Harvard dons into media superstars. 

Activists and scholars from the Third World find that + 
the international agenda reflects many of their concerns. 
Issues of human ‘rights abuses, impact of structural 
adjustment programmes (SAPs), extreme poverty, 
environmental damage are al on the development 
agenda for the 1990s and beyond. 

The appearance of the concepts in policy documents 
has not meant that there is a greater understanding of 
Southern positions. Instead, the language of the South is 
being used to present the arguments of the North. The 
successful attempt at coopting the language of the social 
movements in the South has led to the appearance of an 
unified. agenda for development in the post-Cold War 
period. 

‘Education For All’, ‘Health For The Millions’, ‘Every 


` Child Should Be A Wanted Child’, ‘Women’s Rights Are 


Human Rights’—there can be no arguments on the 
efficacy of these goals. Yet the programmes which are 
emerging from the slogans remain unchanged. 


What is changing is the use of varied institutional 
frameworks to ensure continuance of the present power 
balance. The issue of structural change and the related 
problem -of extreme poverty are now contextualised 
within the human rights paradigm. 

As part of the new integrated approach to human 
development, measures to tackle the increased poverty. 
caused by the SAPs are being limited to protection of an 
individual’s rights in the social, economic, political and 
cultural spheres. This limitation is especially worrying as 
it provides no space for a nation’s right to development. 
Though the individual's human rights and a nation’s right 


. to development are not mutually exclusive, the emerging 


agenda appears to elevate the individual's rights over 
that of the community. 

In the emerging scenario, the primary function of the 
state is being changed from development of the 
community to the guarantor of individual rights. This 
guarantee would then be monitored by non-state 
organisaticns with individual states becoming accountable 
to international agencies. 

indicative of the growing disenchantment with the 
state in both the North and the South, the negation of 
community rights has implications beyond the nation- 
state. It would undermine the process of enhancing 
human security globally. 

The redefinition of security to emphasise the lives and 
livelihood of humans has been a major intellectual gain 
of the development experience. Now, even before this 
alternative formulation could be translated into policy, 
human security is being reduced from its global vision to 
the rights of the individual. 

As scholars are recognising, the elevation of individual 
rights in this manner would only reduce civil space and 
strengthen supra-state forces. Thus the structural 
adjustment programmes (SAPs) now have a human face 
but still do not attempt a reform of production relations. 
Instead, the SAP inverts the orientation of an economy 
from fulfilling domestic demand to meeting the needs of 
the international market. 

Despite the human face, implementation of labour 
standards are not part of the SAP package. They are 
considered part of the new trade regime. Under the new 
trade rules, the economic right to free trade has been 
linked to the social right to a minimum wage. By 
globalising what till date has been a national issue, the 
global trade regime will brake the emergence of new 
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economic power centres. it would also provide avenues 


for enhancing supra-state power in nagual nation- , 


states. 

"For the NGOs, activists and scholars of the Third 
‘World, the new international development agenda presents 
a unique problem. Their efforts forced the reformulation 

_ ‘of the agenda and brought on board issues as diverse as 
extreme poverty, the debt crisis and the implications of 

the SAP..The creation of sujsra-state institutions 

_ undermining the nation-state was an unforeseen 
: development. 

The consequent change in the power balance would 
\adversely affect the ‘security of international civil society. 
The emphasis on individual rights in tandem: with the 
appearance of supra-state agencies énsures enhanced 
control of the individual's and the local community's 
space. 

This is ‘specially Siviolls in the ongoing debate on 


the right to-development. The control mechanism now’ 


being evolved would attach human rights conditionalities 
‘to all development projects. With dual interpretations of 
-human rights there is an inherent danger of a skewed 
implementation of the concept. f 
For-hon-state actors the next. few months would be 


v 


Third World concerns, indicators to measure the realisation 


crucial. For the new development agenda to reflect the ` 


of human rights through development projects need to , 


be for nnua in the Sóuth. Without compromising the 
rights ‘of the individual or creating a hierarchy of rights, 
the indicators must provide a balanced, holistic view of 
human security for local communities. ` 

The integration of human rights into the development 


debate makes overt the essentially political nature of the ` 
` development process. It also makes non-state actors 


accountable for the changes they helped- initiate. In the 
last three decades, the Third World agencies have 
largely played a reactive role in setting the global 
agenda. Given the power balance among mertuane; 
this was almost inevitable. ` 

That a major section of the post- -Cold War agenda 


initiative, non-state actors Mave to opt for a proactive role 
in the shaping of development ‘indicators. Regaining the 
initiative and formulating yardsticks to measure 
achievements of human rights would be a major step, {t 
would acknowledge the. interdependence and indivisibility 


‘emerged from the South is signficant. To maintain this’ 


of human rights. More, it would provide an opportunity to » 


cash in on that Peace Dividend. mf 
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PRITISH ACHARYA : Copying 
- | (Continued from page 24) 


- between two winters and the chill between two summers. 
. Hence the inventions of TV, AC, refrigeration and other 
‘modern’ amenities. t is not science ' alone, but .our 
‘growth’-oriented economics and election-oriented politics, 
‘etc., too have similar motivations of discovering shortcuts 
. to pleasure and’ success. if the pufsuit of all these 
shortcuts are justified ‘even by the most ‘scientific and 
rational’ persons today, how.can the shortcut to pass the 
examinations be condemned? Aren't both of them baséd 
on the same. premise? If so, how car one be lega! and 
the other illegal, a cognitive offence? 
Life, whether of maior of other beings, seems to be 
a mixture of, pain. and pleasure. If the efforts are pain, the 
results are pleasure. To deduct pain out of life and to 
inject extra pleasure appears to be basically contradictory 
to the very. nature of life. Any ‘scientific’ attempt which 
. overlooks this wiil distance us further from a holistic and 
natural approach. Moreover, if this contradiction.is taken 
to be unavoidable, it is found to get reflected in various 
undesirable forms. Copying is-enly one of them. On the 
other hand, graceful acceptance of pain in the form of 
sincere physical, and at times mental, leis will 
normalise its (pain’s) intensity. i 
Further, is not copying or vulgar imitatioh an accepted 
` fact of modern civilisation? Isn't imitation of the West by 
. the East, of the city by the country, and of the so-called 
` ‘successful man’ by the aspiring. one encouraged by the 
state and faithfully pursued by the ‘modern’ man? We 
devoutly, ‘emulate the models. of development and 
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progress’ from the far-off West to overcome the problems 
of our respective societies. Self-sufficiency even in 
finding answers to problems at individual, family or at 
village levei are seen, as ‘backward’-looking concepts. 
Hence ‘emulation’ and. ‘imitation’ become inevitable. 
Copying is only a form. of imitation. dt is a dilemma 
created by modernisation. So any attempt to fight: it, 


` needs a sincere aonn of the very basis of ‘modern’ 


life and ‘development’. . 
Some people blame the colonial past for the problem: 


- It is entirely due to our colonial. hangover that we imitate, : 


‘ whole set of shortcuts. This is apparently ‘modernisation’ 


they say. But what about those societies which were not 
victims of colonialism? Aren't they today suffering from 
the problems of imitation? How does one explain the 
imitation of the USA in Russia, or of West Germany in 
East Germany? Why is the country in England running 


towards the city then? .isn’t the ceaseless run there `` 


‘purely for a painless and pleasureful life? Don't’ they 
‘advocate: ‘progress’ and ‘development'—national and 


personal—in the shortest possible time? 
‘Shortcut’ has.become the goal of life today. heen 


of knowledge, expansion of mental horizon, etc., bereft, 


of .immediate material benefits have become ‘obsolete, 


, abstract, supernatural and meta-physical goals. ‘Modern’ 


man has given up these goals because they are ‘time 
consuming’ and ‘exhaustive’ in nature. In their place he 
wants readymade knowledge through~shorteut methods 
for quick success in life. Copying is only one form, of the 


and the meaning of ‘modern civilisation’. Man has 
accepted it: Sooner or later he will also accept ‘copying’. 


` The ‘Anti-Copying Act or ‘its withdrawal wil have. little: 
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effect on this goal of life. 'H 
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Freedom of the Press and Its Responsibilities 
R.S. SARKARIA 


reedom of expression” is the fountain-head of 

civilisation. The germinal idea of this freedom is 

deeply embedded in the cultural heritage of 
mankind. 

“Let noble thoughts come to us from every side”, is 
the eternal message of the Aigveda given several 
millennia ago. The Upanishads also expound a fearless 
quest of truth through a rational process permeated by a 
spirit of free inquiry, critical investigation, frank discussion 
and exchange of views. Later, in the same strain, Lord 
Buddha commended a system in which decisions ate 
taken by the people, collectively through logical discussion 
and interchange of ideas. In a discourse, the Buddha 
impressed upon Ananda: “So long...as the Vrijjians hold 
their full and frequent public assemblies, so long may 
they be expected not to decline but to prosper.” 

Democracy, whether representative or direct, is a 
Government by the people and for the people. The 
people are the ultimate masters to whom the government 
is accountable. The people, therefore, have a right to 
know about the policies, programmes, doings or misdoings 
of their representatives and public servants in the seats 
of power. 

The United Nations at a Convention in 1948, declared: 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; the right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, and receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers”. Article 19 of the International Covenant of 
Civil and Political Rights contains a similar declaration. 

India has already taken steps to implement the 1948 
Declaration from the very inception of its Constitution 
(1950). The Preamble of the Constitution of india 
contains a solemn resolve of its people to constitute 
India into a Sovereign Secular Democratic Republic and 
to secure to its citizens inter alfa, Liberty of Thought and 
Expression and Belief. In tune with this objective, Article 
19 (1) (a) of the Constitution guarantees to all citizens 
the ‘freedom of speech and expression’. 

This freedom is a multifaceted concept. Among other 
facets, it includes the freedom of the Press and freedom 
of access to government-held information. This is as it 
ought to be, because these twin freedoms are essential 
pre-requisites for the health and smooth working of a 
democratic system of government. “Without a well- 
informed citizenry, a popular government” to use the 
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metaphor of Madison, “without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it, is but a Prologue to a Farce or a 
Tragedy or perhaps io both...”. A free press not only 
keeps the people well informed about the functioning of 
the government but also disseminates and analyses 
diverse views on issues of public importance and carries 
them back to the government. Widest dissemination of 
information and plurality of views from antagonistic 
sources, and their free discussion and criticism by a free 
press, ensure the responsiveness and accountability of 
the government to the people. 


+ 


A free press committed to public service has 
immeasurable potential for public good. While it can 
educate public opinion, help promote social cohesion, 
moral regeneration, national integration, international 
understanding, cooperation and peace, it is also capable 
of anti-sosial mischief and disinformation, if it acts 
irresponsibly or without due restraint. That is why, 
Clause (2) of Article 19 (1) permits imposition by law of 
reasonable restriction on the exercise of this freedom in 
the interests of the sovereignty and integrity of India, the 
security of the state, the friendly relations with foreign 
states, public order, decency or morality, or in relation to 
contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an 
offence. 

It is noteworthy that Clause (2) of Article 19 of the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights and Article 
10 (1) of the European Convention on Human Rights 
also recognise the right of the state to impose restrictions 
on the exercise of this freedom of expression and 
information, on grounds substantially similar to those 
mentioned in Clause (2) of Article 19 of our Constitution. 

Even in the United States where the First Amendment 
to their Constitution guarantees the freedom of the press 
in absolute terms, the Federal Supreme Court has 
evolved the doctrine of police power, on the basis of 
which, it has ruled that the state is entitled, to regulate 
the freedom of the press in the public interest. In Gitlow 
versus New York (1925) the Court held that the State is 
entitled to punish those who abuse this freedom by 
utterances inimical to public welfare, tending to corrupt 
public minds, incite somebody to crime and disturb the 
public peace endangering the foundations of an organised 
government and threatening its overthrow by unlawful 
means. 

From one viewpoint, reasonable restrictions are 
necessary to safeguard and preserve this freedom from 
degenerating into a licence. Viewed from the other angle, 
freedom of the press, is a right to publish and circulate 
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through the medium of printed words or material, news, 
views, information, ideas and comments, free from 
restraint or censorship, interference, coercive or distorting 
pressures from any source, whether that source be the 
government, public authorities, political parties, trade 
unions, advertisers, press barons, management or any 
other conceivable agency. Here, one is faced with a 
dilemma. If severe restrictions on the exercise of this 
right be extensively imposed and enforced through a 
plethora of draconian laws, then there is every danger 
that this may result in draining out the content of this 
freedom and reduce the democratic system to a mere 
facade of totalitarian regime. 

Mahatma Gandhi—himself an eminent journalist in his 
own fight—put the whole problem and its optimal 
solution in a nutshell, thus: “The sole aim of journalism 
should be service. The newspaper Press is a great 
power, but just as an unchained torrent of water 
submerges the whole countryside and devastates crops, 
even so an uncontrolled pen serves but to destroy. If the 
control is from without, it proves more poisonous than 
want of control. It can be profitable only when exercised 
from within.” 

Speaking in a similar vein, Dr Cars, Swedish 
Ombudsman pithily expressed: “Without ethics there can 
be no freedom; and without freedom there can be no 
ethics.” The best way, therefore, consistent with the 
freedom of the press and maintaining a proper relationship 
between the press and the society, is self-regulation by 
` the press, itself. This is the basis of the concept of the 
Press Council. 


+ 


PROPOSALS for amending the Constitution so as to 
insert in Article 19(1), specific provisions, guaranteeing 
the ‘freedom of the press’ and ‘Right to Information’ have 
been mooted from time to time. 

As regards the proposal to make a separate provision 
guaranteeing freedom of the press in specific terms, it 
may be recalled that in the Constituent Assembly also 
there was such a demand. Most prominent among those 
who made this demand, were Jayaprakash Narain and 
K.T. Shah. B.N. Rao, Constitutional Advisor to the 
Constituent Assembly, clarified in his comments that as 
the guarantee of freedom of speech and expression 
includes the freedom of the press also, it was hardly 
necessary to provide specifically for it. 

in the same vein, Dr B.R. Ambedkar explained that no 
special mention of it was at all necessary since the Press 
also consisted of individuals—the editors, managers, 
etc.—and it had no special rights which were not given or 
which were not exercised by the citizens in their 
individual capacity. The Constituent Assembly agreed 
with this reasoning and rejected the demand. 

The Supreme Court has also held in several cases 
that there was no need for making a separate provision 
in the Constitution for guaranteeing, specifically, the 
freedom of the press as the expression ‘Freedom of 


Speech and Expression’ was wide enough to comprehend 
all possible forms of expression including the freedom to 
publish, propagate and circulate news, views, ideas and 
information through newspapers and other print-media. 
(Romesh Thapar versus State of Madras (1950) SCR 
594; Express Newspapers versus Union of India (1959) 
SCR 12, Bennet Coleman versus Union of India AIR 
1973 SC 106). f 

In Indian Express Newspapers versus Union of India 
(1985) 1 SC (64), it was stressed that the fundamental 
principle involved in the freedom of the press is the 
people's rights to know. Freedom of speech and 
expression should, therefore, receive a generous support 
from all those who believe in the participation of the 
people in the administration. t is on account of this 
special interest which the society has in the freedom of 
speech and expression that the approach of the 
government should be more cautious while levying taxes 
on matters concerning newspaper IRauety than while 
levying taxes on other matters. 

it was further held that the expression Sandor of the 
press’ means freedom from interference from authority 
which would have the effect of interference with the 
content and circulation of newspapers. There cannot be 
any interference with that freedom in the name of public 
interest. The purpose of the press is to advance public 
interest by publishing facts and opinions without which a 
democratic electorate cannot make responsible judgments. 
Freedom of the press is the heart of socia! and political 
intercourse. It is the primary duty of the courts to uphold 
the freedom of the press/invalidate all laws or 
administrative actions which interfere with it contrary to 
the constitutional mandate. 

In two recent cases: Life Insurance Corporation of 
India versus Prof Manu Bhai Shah and Union of India 
versus Cinemart Foundation. disposed of by one judgment, 
dated July 22, 1992, the Supreme Court further extended 
the right to the citizen being permitted to use the media 
run by the government or by its instrumentalities, for 
answering the criticism levelled against the view propagated 
by him. Emphasising that freedom to air one’s views is 
the lifeline of any democratic institution, the Court held (in 
the former case, ibid.) that the refusal of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India, a government undertaking, 
to publish in its house magazine, the rejoinder of the writ- 
petitioner, Manu Bhai D. Shah, had violated his 
fundamental right. Though the decision in the Life 
Insurance Corporation case turns on its own peculiar 
facts {the most material of which was that the LIC was an 
instrumentality of the ‘state’), yet the broad principle on 
which it rests, equally obligates as a matter of journalistic 
ethics, the editor of a newspaper/or journal owned and 
run by a private person or concern to publish the reply or 
rejoinder of the person whose conduct or views received 
adverse notice or comment in its columns. Every 
right—legal or moral—carries with it a corresponding 
obligation. The rationale of the editor's obligation to 
publish the reply/rejoinder of the person aggrieved 
follows as a necessary corollary from the axiom that the 
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freedom of the press (which is right of the freedom of 
speech and expression), is not so much a right of the 
newspaper's publisher, reporter, or editor as of the public 
to know and be infomed, from antagonistic sources, all 
sides of an issue of public interest. 

In the Cinemart Foundation case, ibid., the Supreme 
Court, by adopting an expansive interpretation, added 
another dimension to “freedom of speech and expression”, 
guaranteed by the Constitution. In ‘that case, Tapan 


Bose, Managing Trustee of Cinemart Foundation had. 


produced a documentary film on the Bhopal Gas 
Disaster, titled: Beyond Genocide. The film was awarded 
the Golden Lotus, being the best non-feature film of 
1987. At the time of presentation of the award, the 
Central Minister of Information and Broadcasting made a 
declaration that the award-winning short films will be 
telecast on Doordarshan. Tapan Bose submitted for 
telecast his film to Doordarshan; but the latter refused to 
telecast the same on the ground: “The contents being 
outdated do not have relevance now for the telecast.” 
Approach to the Minister also was of no avail. Tapan 
Bose filed a writ petition challenging the refusal on the 
ground of violation of his fundamental right under Article 
19(1) (a) of the Constitution and for a mandamus to 
Doordarshan. The Respondent pleaded, infer alia, that 
the refusal was based on certain guidelines/norms of 
instructions issued by the Department. The High Court 
rejected defence and allowed the writ-petition. 

On appeal by Doordarshan, the Supreme Court 
condensed the matter in controversy into two questions: 
(i) whether the film-maker had a fundamental right to 
have his film telecast on Doordarshan, and, (il) if yes, 
whether Doordarshan has successfully shown that it was 
entitled -to refuse ‘telecast as the guidelines were 
breached. After observing in the prefatory part of the 
common judgment, namely, that the ‘freedom of speech 
and expression’ guaranteed by Article 19(1) (a) must be 
broadly construed to include the right to propagate one’s 
views through the print media or through any other 
communication channel, for example, the radio and the 


(A television, subject of course to reasonable restrictions 


permissible under Article 19(2); and, after a full discussion 
of the case law on the point the Supreme Court held that 
“unquestionably the respondent (Tapan Bose) had a 


right to convey his perception of the gas disaster in- 


Bhopal through the documentary film prepared by him.” 
On the second question, the Court affirmed the opinion 
of the High Court that those guidelines were purely 
departmental/executive instructions or notings on the file, 
of a non-statutory character for internal guidance which 
cannot curtail the freedom conferred by Article 19(1) (a), 
and not being ‘law’ could not claim the protection of 
Article 19(2)-of the Constitution. 

The security of the freedom of the press depends on 


. the credibility, the trust and confidence it enjoys in the 


public mind. There are many factors which pose danger 
to this trust. The most potent of them is the failure of a 
section of the press to maintain standards of journalism. 
Unfortunately, in every country, including India, there is a 


section of the press which frequently indulge in smut and 
slime games, unethical and objectionable writings highly 
detrimental to public interest and the right of other 
individuals and the welfare of the society and paramount 
interests of the state. The delinquency of a few tends to 
undermine the credibility of the press as a whole. This 
peril to the press has to be warded off by all its collective 
ethical might. 


Legislative Privileges 
In India, there is a dichotomy between Legislative 


- Privileges and fundamental freedom of speech and 


expression guaranteed by Article 19(1) (a) of the 
Constitution. There are restrictions on the freedom of the 
press to publish its own evaluation of the legislative 
proceedings and to comment upon the conduct of 
legislators, both inside and outside the House. Journalists, 
particularly, dread to tread on this unchartered minefield. 

Before the 42nd Amendment of 1974, clause (3) of 
Article 105 (also clause (3) of Article 194) of the 
Constitution said that a House could enjoy such privileges 
as were defined by Parliament or a State Legislature by 


_ law and until so defined a House would have the same 


privileges as the House of Commons at the 
commencement of the Constitution. The 42nd Amendment 
changed this clause. But the 44th Amendment, 1978, 
substantially restored the earlier position, though it 
deleted the specific reference to the House of Commons. 
Despite the power given by clause (3) of Article 105 {and 
of clause (3) of Article 194), no law has yet been passed 
by any House of the Central or State Legislatures to 
define its privileges. The most potent weapon in the 
armoury of a legislative House to enforce its privileges is 
the power to punish for its contempt. But the ground on 
which a person can be held quilty of its contempt remain 
vague, indefinite, uncertain and unspecified. 

In 1966, the British House of Commons appointed a 
Select Committee to review the law of Parliamentary 
Privileges. The Committee was of the view that the law 
of Parliamentary Privileges should not be administered in 
a way which would fetter or discourage free expression 
of opinion or criticism however prejudiced or exaggerated 
such opinion or criticism might be. The penal jurisdiction 
of the House should be exercised as sparingly as 
possibie, and only when it is essential to protect the 
House from improper obstruction. In future, when a 
member has a remedy in courts, he should not be 
permitted to invoke the penal jurisdiction of the House in 
lieu of, or in addition to, that remedy. 

The Mathew Commission (Second Press Commission 
of India) approved these recommendations and suggested 
codification of the privileges. It suggested that when a 
person who has been committed to prison for contempt, 
approaches a court under Articles 32 and 226 of the 
Constitution, it should be clearly laid down that no 
contempt proceedings would lie against the lawyer 
representing him or the judges hearing the case. lt has 
been further suggested by eminent authors like C.R. 
Sarkar, and the Mathew Commission, that the proceedings 
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before the Privileges Committee being quasi-judicial the 
procedure followed by the courts should be adopted by 
the Privileges Committee. In Maneka Gandhi's case, the 
Supreme Court observed that the procedure has to be 
“right, just and fair” and in accordance with the principles 
of natural justice. The Mathew Commission has 
recommended that the alleged contempters should be 
‘given reasonable opportunity to defend themselves and 
to be represented by lawyers and the procedure should 
not violate fundamental rights. The right of the press to 
be present in the Committee of Privileges, as in the 
courts, should be recognised. It has also been suggested 
that a high-powered committee consisting of eminent 
jurists, judges, legislators, journalists and public men 
should be appointed to recommend legislative measures 
defining parliamentary privileges. 

It is true that codification of privileges may not remove 
all chances of conflict between the press and Parliament 
but, | am sure, it will ensure a better understanding 
between the two. 

Despite these recommendations of the Press 
Commission and ctner knowledgeable persons, the 
Houses of the Legislatures are reluctant to define their 
privileges by la; because of the apprehension that if 
they do so, any action taken by them for breach of their 
privileges will be amenable to the Constitutional jurisdiction 
of the Apex Courts under Articles 32 and 226 of the 
Constitution. So the position is that even today reports 
frequently appear in the press that some journalist or the 
other has been sentenced to imprisonment for contempt 
of the House for criticising the conduct or character of a 
member of the legislature. Nikhil Wagle’s imprisonment 
by the State Legislature of Bombay is the latest instance 

‘of this type. The Tamil Nadu Legislature's contempt 
notice issued to Sunil, is another instance. 

It was reported that a Conference of the Presiding 
Officers of the State Legislatures met in Delhi some 
months before, under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble 
-Speaker of the Lok Sabha. Among others, a resolution 
was passed at the Conference that misbehaviour of a 
member inside a House;;if reported by the press, will not 
be considered as a matter of its privilege. This is 
certainly a step in the right direction. It is only to be 
hoped that implementation of the recommendations of 
the Mathew Commission will not be delayed further. 


Press and Administration of Justice 

There are two stages. The first is when a crime is 
under investigation by the police or any law-enforcing 
agency. The second stage comes when the case is put 
. in court. Since the coming into force of the Contempt of 
Courts Act, 1971, if the press comments on the 
statements of witnesses or of the accused recorded by 
the police, before the chargesheet is submitted against 
the accused to the court under Section 174 Cr.PC, it 
would not amount to contempt of court under the Act of 
1971. But cases are frequently occuring where at the 
investigating stage, a person suspected of committing a 
serious crime such as murder, smuggling, etc., the 


`~ 


reporters immediately come into action and publish 
reports with the cooperation, or at the behest of the 
police, declaring that the person arrested or killed in an 
encounter with the police, was involved in several 
hundred murders or similar heinous crimes. 

This is not only against the ethics of journalism but 
also contrary to law which enjoin secrecy of police 
investigation proceedings and records at that stage and 
restricts their use at the trial, later, only for the benefit of 
the accused. For instance, Sections 162 and 172 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure prohibit that a statement 
recorded under Section 161 by the police during the 
course of investigation, shall not be used for any 
purpose excepting for contradicting the prosecution 
witness at the trial. Similarly, entries in the police diaries 
are not to be disclosed to anybody except to the court for 
a limited purpose if so required by it. But all such 
restrictive provisions which have been enacted to ensure 
the rule of law and the observance of the fundamental 
canon of criminal jurisprudence, that a suspect or 
accused is presumed to be innocent unless proved guilty 
in due process of law. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that when 
the Swedish Prime Minister (Olaf Palme) was 
assassinated and the suspect was arrested and put on 
trial, the Swedish Press (we were told at the International 
Conference held in Stockholm in June 1991), did not 
disclose the identity of the assailant before he was tried 
and convicted by the trial court. This is, one of the 
salutary norms of journalistic ethics which is being 
observed meticulously in Sweden though there is no law, 
as such, of Contempt of Court in that country. 

It will be instructive to recall that at the recent 
International Conference held at Madrid, organised by 
the Centre of International Commission of Jurists, 
several principles were laid down which would help the 
media and the judiciary develop a relationship that 
serves both the freedom of expression and judicial 
independence. The basic principle enunciated by this 
Conference (in which delegates from 22 countries, 
including India, participated), was: 

It is the function and right of the media to gather and 

convey information to the public and to comment on the 

administration of justice including cases before, during and 
_ after trial, without violating the presumption of innocence. 

The Conference further declared: 

The basic principle does not exclude the preservation by law 

of secrecy during the investigation of crime even where 

investigation forms part of the judicial process. Secrecy in 

- such circumstances must be regarded as being mainly for the 
benefit of pe:sons who are suspected or accused, to preserve 
the.presumption of innocence. 

it added: 3 

Law may restrict the basic principle in relation to criminal 

proceedings... . 

(a) For the prevention of serious prejudice to a defendant... 


Responsibilities of Press and Ethics of Journalism 
Now | come to the responsibilities of the press. | have 
already discussed that the professional standards of 
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journalism are to be maintained and improved. The best 
way of doing so consistently with the freedom of the 
press, is the concept of self-regulation-and not punitive 
action under penal law. This concept of self-regulation 
constitutes the bed-rock of Section 13(2)(b) of the Press 
Council Act, 1978 which requires the Press Council “to 
build up” a code of conduct for newspapers, news 
agencies and journalists in accordance with high 
professional standards. The words “to build up” have 
been advisedly used by the legislature. As pointed out by 
the Second Press Commission, these words cannot be 
construed as requiring the Press Council to ‘frame’ a 
code of conduct for newspapers and journalists 
straightaway. They indicate that the Code must gradually 
grow out of the decisions of the Council. 

In.furtherance of its statutory responsibility, the Press 
Council has beer evolving over the cars principles of 
journalistic ethics on case-by-case basis through its 
adjudications and guidelines. From their very nature, 
these broad principles cannot be treated cast-iron, 
absolute rules of law, rigidly and uniformly applicable in 
all situations, under alf circumstances. These are flexible, 
general principles, the range, reach and terrain of which 
are wider than those of law. They have to be invoked 
and applied with due discernment and adaptation to 
particular cases giving due allowance for their relativity to 
several social factors which are, more or less, in a state 
of flux. 

The sanction behind them is moral; the source of their 
motive-force is within the conscience of the editor/ 
journalist concerned. The pronouncements and directions 


- of the Council activate that conscience, and the principles 


oS 


articulated by it act as kindly lights that lead and guide 
the journalist along the path of ethical rectitude. 

Some of the salient norms of journalistic ethics so laid 
down by the Press Council, may be recounted: 

1. The fundamental objective of journalism is to 
serve the people with news, viéws, comments and 
information on matters of genuine public interest in a fair, 
accurate, unbiased, sober and decent manner. Publication 
of inaccurate baseless, graceless, misleading or distorted 
materia! should be avoided. 

` All sides of the core issue be reported. 

2. Unjustified rumours and surmises should not be 
set forth as facts. 

3. Journalists should judge no one unheard. . 

4. Newspapers should not publish anything which is 
defamatory per se against any individual or organisation 
unless after due care and checking, they have sufficient 
reason to believe that it is true and its publication will be 
for public good. 

5. Whenever a newspaper receives a report containing 
defamatory or derogatory imputations against a public 
figure, public servant or public organisation touching his 
or its public conduct, the editor should, before publishing 
it, check with due care and attention, its factual accuracy 
with the person or organisation likely to be affected, to 
elicit his/its version/comments or reaction. If that person 
or organisation refuses to give his or its counter-version/ 
reaction, despite sincere efforts made by the editor, a 
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footnote to that effect be published alongwith the report. 
ff from the counter-version of the person or organisation, 
the editors mind is left rocking with doubt as to the 
veracity of any part of the report, he should omit it from 
publication and publish the rest with consequential 
amendment, provided that editor is satisfied that the 
remainder is substantially accurate and its publication wiil 
be for public benefit. If such doubt permeates the whole 
of the report, the prudent course for him is not to publish 
it at all. 

6. Intrusion/invasion on personal privacy of individuals 
is not permissible unless outweighed by genuine overriding 
public interest, not being a prurient or morbid curiosity. 

Things concerning a person’s home, family, relgion, 
health, sexuality, personal life and private affairs are 
covered by the concept of Privacy excepting where any 
of these impinges upon the public or public interest. 

7. While reporting crime involving rape or molestation 
of women, or sexual, assault on children, or raising 
doubts and questions touching the chastity, moral 
character and privacy of women, the names, photographs 
of the victims or other particulars leading to identification 
of the victims, should not be published. 

8. As soon as an error is detected or confirmed, the 
newspaper should publish a correction promptly, with 
due prominence and with apology where the lapse was 
serious. 

9. Newspapers should not name or identify the 
family or relatives or associates of a person convicted or 
accused of a crime, when they are totally innocent and a 
reference to them is not relevant to the matter reported. 

10. Contradiction/reply/rejoinder sent to the editor by 
person aggrieved by impugned publication, should be 
published promptly, with due prominence, without 
distortion or mutilation. If the editor doubts the truth or 
factual accuracy of the contradiction/reply/rejoinder, even 
then it is his duty to publish it, with liberty to add 
separately an editorial comment doubting its veracity, but 
only when this doubt is reasonably founded on 
unimpeachable evidential material. 

11. An editor who decides to open his columns to 
letters on a controversial subject, is not obliged to 
publish all the letters received in regard to that subject. 
He is entitled to select and publish only some of them, 
either in entirety or the gist thereof. However, in 
exercising this discretion he must make an honest 
endeavour to ensure that what is published is not one- 
sided but represents a fair balance between the views 
for and against on the issue in controversy. 

12. Newspapers should not pass on or elevate 
conjecture, speculation or comments as a statement of 
facts. 

13. Newspapers should exercise due restraint and 
caution in presenting the news, comments or information 
which is likely to jeopardise, endanger or harm the 
paramount interests of the state and society, or the 
rights of individuals for protection of which reasonable 
restrictions may be imposed under Article 19{2) of the 
Constitution. 

14. Using or passing off the writings or ideas of 
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another as one’s own, without crediting the source, is an 
offence against journalistic ethics. 


15. Reports about communal or religious disputes/ - 
clashes should be published after proper verification and, 


presented with due restraint, in a manner which- is 


conducive to the creation of an atmosphere congenial to - 


communal harmony, amity and peace. 
16. Sensational; provocative and alarming headlines 
should be avoided. 


Headings must reflect and justify the matter printed’ 


under them. 


17. Journalists should not tape-record anyone's - 


conversation without that person’s knowledge or consent, 
except where the recording is necessary to protect the 


journalist in a legal action, or for other compelling good - 


` 


reason. $ 

18- Newspapers should not publish anything which is 
obscene, or offensive to good taste. 

19. Newspapers-should not publish an advertisement 
containing anything which is. unlawful or illegal, or is 
contrary to good’ taste or to journalistic ethics or 
proprieties. 

Newspapers should not te Aisplisy advertisements which 
are vulgar or which, through picture of a woman in nude 
or lewd posture, provoke lecherous attention of males as 
if she herself were a commercial commodity for sale. 

20. Newspapers should not present acts of violence, 
armed robberies and terrorists’ activities in a manner that 
glorifies such acts in the eyes of the public. 

‘1. Newspapers should not allow their columns to be 
misused for writings which have a tendency to encourage 
or glorify social evils like Sati-Pratha. 

22. Newspapers should avoid crass commercialism. 

23. Excepting when it bcomes directly relevant it is 
not proper and desirable to mention the caste, religion or 
community of an assailant or victim in a news-item. 


Investigative Journalism 
Before parting with the subject, | would like to recall 
the norms of journalistic ethics, the meticulous observance 


of which is of special importance to investigative 
journalists. These’ norms were laid down in a recent 


adjudication in R.C. Bhargava’s complaint against the - 


Statesman, New Delhi (decided on June 30, 1993 
reported in PCI Review, July 1994, vol.14). Of them, 
which are of special mention, are: 

(1) The investigative reporter should, as a rule, base 


‘his/her story on facts investigated, detected and verified 


by himself/herself and not on hearsay or on derivative 


evidence collected by a third party, not checked up from | 


direct, authentic sources by the reporter. himself/herself... 

(2) 22.0 

(3) The investigative journalist should resist the 
temptation of “quickies or quick gains” conjured up from 
half-baked, incomplete, doubtful facts, not fully checked 
up and verified from authentic sources by the RERE 
himself/herself. 

(4) imaginary facts, or ferreting out or cunjecturing 
the non-existent should be scrupulously avoided. “Facts, 
facts and yet more facts are vital. And they should be 


checked and cross-checked whenever possible until the i 


moment the paper goes to press.” 

(5) The newspapers must adopt strict standards of 
fairness and accuracy of facts. 
presented without exaggerating or distorting, in an 
sbjective manner that mauled stand-up in a court of law, if 
necessary. 

(6) The reporter must | na approach the matter or the 
issue under investigation in a manner as though he/she 
were the prosecutor or counsel for the prosecution... Nor 
should the investigative reporter conduct the proceedings 
and pronounce his/her verdict of guilt or innocence 
against the person whose allegedly criminal. acts ‘and 
conduct were investigated, in a manner as if he/she were 
a court trying the accused. : 


Findings should be - 


4, 
1 


Ne 


(7) In all proceedings including the investigation, 


presentation and publication of the report, the investigative 
journalist‘newspaper should be guided by the paramount. 


- principle of criminal. jurisprudence that a person is 


innocent unless the offence alleged against him is proved 
beyond doubt by independent, reliable evidence. - W 





R.c. DUTT : Planning and Public Sector. 
(Continued from page 6) 
are pegged down to R& 1500 or Rs 2000 a month. 
A plan has to resolve these.contradictions and to do 
- so, it must have a public sector as the main vehicle for 
the implementation of its policy, and sufficient control of 
-the private sector to conform to its discipline. This is, of 
course, not a plea for command economy. There is no 
reason, however, why a plan should create a command 
economy, even overbureaucratisation. These dangers 
can be. guarded against, and a plan sufficiently 
decentralised both in its conception and in its 
implementation, to reflect the will and the needs of the 
people. 
it will be well. beyond the scope of this paper to 
attempt even to outline an alternative pattern of 
development. It would sufficé to say. that India with its 
continental size and varied resource endorsements has 


the means, unlike Singapore, Hong Kong, or even 


t 


Taiwan and South Korea, to follow an autonomous path 
of development. The alternative pattern of development 
does not mean a complete denial of the market, nor 
does it mean a complete denial of competition. Market is 
undoubtedly a good guide, but it cannot be allowed to 
determine finally the allocation of resources. Similarly, 
competition can be healthy, but it must be between 
equals or near-equals, and on “level playing fields”. 

In the ultimate analysis, there is a contradiction 
between democracy and the present pattern of 
development which expect the poor to wait until the 
benefits of growth filter down to them. If democracy is to 
survive, the growth pattern will have to change. And 


“there is ho doubt that democracy will survive. It has not 


only developed strong roots in India, but has received an 
added impetus: in recent times in numerous countries, 
the world over, where strong authoritarian regimes have 
had to yield to the growing power of the people. x 
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South Asia: Fighting Poverty 
JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


FT hat do the countries of the South Asian region 
W have ‘most in common? A 5000-year history, 
teeming millions, increasing poverty and a 


widening disparity between the rich and poor. With. 


their efforts at globalisation also in common, the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are being pushed to the 
brink. Horrible-stories of suicide by entire families too 


impoverished, yet too respectable to beg, are now a - 


regular feature in the big cities of the subcontinent. 
Poverty has become so widespread in South Asia that 
no one notices it any more and worse still, few write 
about it or hold discussions and seminars on its 
eradication. People are. either too bored with the 
subject or they think that there is no way out. Yetitis a 
popular plank on which all the economic policies in 
South Asia are based, politicians finding poverty 
eradication a convenient slogan. 

In a recent seminar on poverty eradication, held in 
Colombo, the Independent South Asian Commission's 


_ feport on poverty alleviation, Meeting the Challenge, 


ae 


m 


was discussed. 

There was little disagreement among the participants 
that the structural adjustment programme was putting 
a heavy burden on the poor in the South Asian 
countries. Due to budget cuts and other austerity 
measures, programmes for thè poor suffered and the 
women bore a greater burden because of their 
vulnerability in the labour market and the nature of 
their activities which were mostly confined to the 
informal sector. The World Bank suggested that 
structural adjustment programmes for higher growth 
should be combined with human development 
programmes, involving more expenditure on education, 
health care and skills development. The Poverty 
Commission’s report added the component on 
participation by the poor for the poor, that is, ‘social 
mobilisation’, underlying which is the grandiose 
assumption that ‘the poor are rich’. They can be 
mobilised to create assets, to contribute to human 
development and are bankable. 

Involving the poor in poverty alleviation is different 
from the earlier approaches adopied in all the countries 
of South Asia, where the state took a lead role in 
formulating and implementing policies for the poor. In 


recent years, however, the poor have successfully - 


grouped together to undertake various economic and 
welfare activities in India, Bangladesh, Pakistan and 
Sri Lanka. Some examples are the Women’s 


` Development Programme in india, the Aga Khan Rural 


Support Programme in Pakistan, the Small Farmer 
Development, Programme in Nepal, the. Rural 
Administration Committee in Bangladesh and the 


Janasaviya Programme in Sri Lanka. 

The ‘success cases' have usually consisted of 
homogeneous groups with a similar socio-economic 
background, which were motivated enough to save 
regularly. Once adequate savings were accumulated, 
they began their group's credit programme, without the 
need of any formal collateral aid. Group activities 
ensured a high rate of repayment because of peer 
pressure. 

The possibility of wealthy, local elites seizing 
control of organisations for the poor and directing 
donor of govemment inputs for their own use can be a 
probiem in such participatory development. Controlling 
the provision of benefits to the non-poor is, therefore, 
important. According to the Poverty Commission's 
report, if participation by the local people is an integral 
component of the programme design, the members of 
the community will themselves defer atiempts at 
misappropniation. 

The report also predicts that by the year 2002, 
poverty could be eradicated and the GDP doubled 
from the present $ 300 to $ 600 only if the countries in 
the region grow at the rate of nine per cent per annum. 
Besides explicit political commitment by the leadership 
and the participation of the poor, it would require a 
lowering of the capital to output ratio from 4:1 to 3:1 or 
less and an increase in the rate of savings to 27 per 


_ cent of the GDP. (For 1986-90, savings as a percentage 


of the GDP were two per cent in Bangladesh, 27 per 
cent in India, 10.9 per cent in Pakistan, nine per cent 
in Nepal and 13.3 per cent in Sri Lanka.) 

The high rate of savings is possible only if the 
South Asian cultural values of simplicity, frugality and 
community spirit survive and are not replaced by the 
new precepts of competitiveness, ostentation and 
consumerism that the liberalisation process is bound 
to unleash. Otherwise, the rich whe can save will not 
save and only invest as much as they can. Combined 
with the fact that the state cannot access a sufficient 
volume of resources this will result in a setback in the 
accumulation process. 

What was not discussed and is seldom on an 
official agenda of the seminars on poverty is the 
growing corruption and increasing crime rate in the 
South Asian region. Already in Russia factory owners 
hire their own private army to be able to operate 
normally and transport goods across the country 
safely. In India, Pakistan and Bangladesh such a 
situation may not be too far away if the 400 million 
poor living here remain poor by 2002. | 


{Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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amit sHADURI: Globalisation 
(Continued from page 4) 
e 


“economic recession whose end is nowhere in sight, all 
_major West European politicians seem to accept these 
‘days that the state should not create jobs by largescale 
deficit financing and expansion of public investment 
programmes. Keynesian policies of intelligent “demand 
management” by the government for maintaining a high 
level of employment no longer appear to be on the 
economic agenda of the major political parties of West 
Europe. ` a ; 

It is overly ‘simplistic to believe this dramatic shift in 
favour of economic liberalisation and deregulation in 
West Europe has been propelled mainly by economic 
theory or political ideology. Instead, economic liberalisation 
and deregulation have been politically accepted because 

national political leaders everywhere in West Europe 
recognise they can no longer act unilaterally against the 
- overwhelming power of the “globalised market”. : 

Underlying the, growing power of the globalised 
market are two distinct tendencies—globalisation of 
production by multinational enterprises and globalisation 
of finance by private dealers in foreign exchange. It is 
estimated that since the early seventies the number of 
multinational firms increased four-fold. Approximately, 
_ 37,000 multinationals with their 170,000 subsidiaries 
around the world own not Jess than one-third of the 
productive capacity of the globe. Their business turnover, 
at $5.5 trillion in 1992 exceeded the total volume of world 
trade, $4 trillion, by over 30 per cent. 

International trade is becoming increasingly trade 
within different branches: of the same multinational 
enterprise, known as intrafirm trade. It allows the 
multinational ‘firms to escape high national tax rates, 


circumvent trade regulations of any national government, - 


choose locations for business operations which suit their 
profit motive without being dictated by any nationa! 
government. 

The case of Germany, the country from which some 
of the most powerful multinationals of Europe originate, 
illustrates this point. The seven largest German 
multinationals employed, by the end of the eighties, 
about one million persons at home and 1.6 million 
abroad. Not only did no more than two out of five jobs 
created stayed at home in Germany, the multinationals 
also paid less and less in taxes to their national 
government escaping through networks such as intrafirm 
trade. 

Multinational employment, investment and even tax 
payment policies tend to be highly. selective and 
discriminatory against any national government which 
does not offer competitively more favourable terms. This 
tendency towards the globalisation of production, led by 
multinationals, has compelled national governments to 
deregulate, liberalise and offer competitively favourable 
terms to entice multinationals to create employment at 
home. 

Economic liberalisation and deregulation are being 


pm 
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driven to alerge extent by the increasing strategic 
significance of multinationals in determining trade, 
investment and employment patterns across the globe. 
No nation, poor or rich, is immune to this pressure. Only 
the poor can expect to get an even worse deal. 

The other tendency underlying globalisation in the 
area of international finance has been even more 
dramatic. Over the fast two decades or so, the world has 
seen a phenomenal growth of financial. capital, 
unsurpassed in all recorded history. Available casual 
estimates by the’ Bank of England and by financial 


_ observers suggest the turnover of foreign exchange in all 


the major financial markets of the world—the City of 
London, Wall Street, Tokyo, Frankfurt, Paris and other 
smaller ones—totals approximately $ 1 trillion every day, 
of which more than 50 per cent is in dollars, about 20 per 


‘3 


cent in Deutsch Marks, 15 per cent in yen. These figures 


only relate to April 1989. 

. In contrast, the total foreign exchange reserves of all 
the major central banks—the Federal Reserve in the 
United States, the Bundes Bank in Germany, the Bank of 
England, France, Japan and other banks in the advanced 
capitalist world—hardly add up to a total of $ 1 trillion. 

In short, only one day’s total. foreign exchange 
turnover by private currency traders is more than all the 
reserves in all the major central banks of the world put 
together! > Í 

Centra! banks can now only follow, rather than lead 
the financial markets. Their reserves can be wiped out in 
a few days in case of any persistent shift of ‘the market 
against their attempt to defend the value of a currency. 

Greater deregulation of the international capital 
markets, a major aspect of economic liberalisation is, 
therefore, no more than a-recognition of the overwhelming 
power of the private traders in the financial market. 
Moreover, this has resulted in a kind of “paralysis of 
caution” by national governments in their economic 
policies. l 

Expansionary fiscal policies with large budget deficits 
to fight unemployment through ambitious public works 
programmes are no longer acceptable. Nor are high: 
corporate taxes. This is because there is the lingering 


‘but very real fear of generating unfavourable “market 
- reactions” which may stimulate massive capital flight and 
- an uncontrollable depreciation of the national currency. 


Typical politicians in power in West Europe emphasise 
the need for economic pragmatism. Paraphrased, this 
means accept the globalised power-of multinationals and 
the overwhelming supremacy of the private financial 
traders. But, unfortunately for them, such pragmatism 
does not solve the pressing problems of unemployment 


< and economic recession. 


Only their electorate grows more and more restless, 
while the “pragmatic” politician has nothing to offer. He 


can only parrot platitudes about economic liberalisation Ê 


until he is thrown out of power and the next pragmatic 
politician takes over. They too are victims of 
globalisation—some willingly, others unwillingly. m 


(Courtesy: THe Telegraph) 
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LT.C. Limited is one of India’s many more gaining employment 





largest and most diversified through its distribution network 

professionally managed business (the country’s largest). In addition, 

enterprises. ITC works closely with over 5,00,000 
With a turnover close to Rs 4,000 farmers in its agri-business operations. 


crores, ITC’s principal businesses are ITC’s presence across the country is 
Tobacco & Cigarettes, Hotels {the supplemented with offices abroad 


Welcomgroup chain), Seeds & Edible Oils, through its overseas subsidiaries, 
Paper & Paperboard, Financial Services, ITC Global Holdings in Singapore and 


Packaging & Printing, International ITC Infotech in the United Kingdom. 
Trading and Information Systems. Indeed, to be internationally 
Over the last 10 years, l competitive in today’s liberalised India, 


ITC has grown at a compound the ITC Group has forged strategic 
average of 35% in turnover alliances with several international 


and profits; and, for 83 years, chains, 
has reported an uninterrupted This then is the world of 





Taw 


LT.C..Limited 


dividend payment record. ITC. A world of enterprise and 
Over 20,000 people excellence. A world of 
work for ITC with growth. 


New horizons, new hopes. 


India Tobacco Division $ Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Division ¢ Welcomgroup — Hotels Division 


Packaging & Printing Divsion è Agri-businesses Division # International Business Division ¢ Tribeni Tissues Division 


Financial Services Division 


CONTRACT FTC 599% 
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“I want you to take a vow that you will never again listen to the 
voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 
Personally, | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite 
all sections and all thes communities that people this vast land of 
ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


that dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 





frih, UW. A 


~ a 





(January 27, 1947) 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Looking beyond the Summit 


ummit meetings are not boxing rings which the public watch to 
S cheer or boo at the players punching at each other. Most of the 
summits are meant for serious business either to thrash out differences or 
haggle over a coveted prize. 

Judging by this criterion, the Prime Minister of India’s summit with the 
President of the USA at Washington (May 19, 1994) could be regarded as 
useful as they noted in clear terms the points of difference on some of the 
major issues not so much of concern strictly between the two countries 
but for the subcontinent -and also at the global level, while at the same 
time, emphasised areas of close cooperation. 

The contentious issues of the nuclear option, the human rights and 
Kashmir—over which the entire Opposition was worked up at the last 
session of Parliament having feared that Narasimha Rao might cave in to 
Washington's pressures—did not lead to tension during the Prime 
Minister's US visit. For this, the Opposition can certainly claim credit that 
their angry protests made it clear to the Clinton Administration that the 
Prime Minister would be in no position to concede any point without 
having to run the risk of losing popularity at home, which would have been 
suicidal for him so precariously perched in Parliament with a wafer-thin 
majority in Lok Sabha and also about to face a spate of elections by the 
year-end. At the same time, Narasimha Rao can equally take credit for not 
only having remained firm on all the crucial points, but has placed India’s 
case effectively in his address before the joint session of the US 
Congress. The Washington Summit has thus fetched an honours-even 
position for both the Prime Minister and the Opposition at home. 

By no means, however, does this imply that the points of difference 
with the US Administration have been sorted out. Rather, they have been 
articulated at the Presidential level with deference, which seems to 
declare: we have agreed to differ. 

The key points of difference which emerged from the Indo-US Summit 
revolves round Pakistan and the approach to the nuclear bomb and 
missile technology. It was clear from President Clinton’s public remarks 
there could be no down-grading of Pakistan, that he was prepared to 
accept Islamabad’s version that officially the Benazir Government was no 
longer arming the militant secessionists in Kashmir. At the same time, he 
avoided going the whole hog with Pakistan’s claim that India had virtually 
lost the Valley because of the militant upsurge there. The support for 


-bilateral dialogue as per the Shimla accord amounts to saying that the US 
- would not like to take sides with either India or Pakistan on the Kashmir 





issue and would like it to be sorted out through 
negotiations. 

As for the charge that India has been guilty of 
violation of human rights in Kashmir, which not only 
Islamabad but the US Under Secretary Robin 
Raphel had raised—in fact she had done one better 
by questioning the very accession of Kashmir to 
. India—it is once more made clear that the issue of 
human rights is bandied about very selectively by 


ie Washington. After having backed the charge for 


months, Washington withheld it at the Summit. 

On the question of nuclear disarmament, the gulf 
between New Delhi and Washington has remained 
wide as before: while the NPT itself had long been 
dismissed by India as discriminatory and, therefore, 
did not figure, if at all, during the Washington talks, 
the clear divergence of approach on the question 





CASINO CAPITAL 


n a famous passage written in 1936, John 
Maynard Keynes wrote: 


Speculators may do no harm as bubbles on 
a steady stream.of enterprisé. But the.”.. 


situation is serious wherr enterprise becomes -> |` 


the bubble on a whirlwind of speculation. 


When the capital development of a country -> |- 


become a by-product of the activities of a > 
casino, the job is likely to be ili-done. 


At the time this was presumably a reference to 
the situation that had existed in the United 
States in the late 1920s.: Today it has the 
ominous sound of prophecy that was to be fully 
realised in the 1980s and 1990s not only in the 
United States but in the entire world. 


Financial capital, cut loose from its origins 
and moorings in a real economy of production 
to meet human needs, inevitably becomes 
speculative capital geared solely to its own self- 
expansion. In earlier times no one ever dreamed 
that speculative capital, a phenomenon as old 
as capitalism itself, could grow to dominate a 
national economy, let alone the whole world. 
But it has. 


This is the reality we face today. Its dire 
consequences are visible on all sides, from 35 
milion unemployed in the advanced industrial 
countries to deepening poverty and destitution 
in the Third World and unchecked ecological 
deterioration everywhere. 


—From a letter from Paul Sweezy and Harry 
Magdott, Monthly Review Foundation, New York. 





was palpable: the US persists on trying to sell the 
idea of a regional NPT, ‘particularly between India 
and Pakistan, while the Indian position has 
consistently been that nuclear proliferation can be 
prevented only when the threat is sought to be met 
at the global fevel; in other words, India considers 
that regional or bilateral abjuration of nuclear 
weapon by a few states by no means reduce the 
danger of proliferation. What has emerged out of 
the Indo-US confabulations on this issue is that the 
two governments would continue discussing it, 
despite the divergence in their views. 

Yet, with all this divergence of views on such a 
major issue of global concern, President Clinton's 
joint statement with the Prime Minister of India 
called for “a new partnership” between the two 
countries—a phrase which Washington has hardly 
used in referefice to any power outside the Atlantic 
family. What this urge for a “new partnership: 
indicates is the ready interest of the America 
corporate sector to make a determined bid to enter 
India for investment and also to capture the market 
of a burgeoning middie class here. 

it needs to be stated that the ruling establishment 
in Washington with all its impressive branches, the 


‘ White House, the State Department, the CIA and 


the Pentagon, is decisively under the aegis of the 


-giant corporate sector. Not for nothing did President 


Calvin Coolidge make it plain that “the business of 
America is Business.” . 

That's precisely the same motivation that explains 
the strange ambivalence of the US policy towards 
China against whom the most vitriolic attack was 
made by Washington after the Tienanmen shooting 
down of unarmed protesters in 1989, but that did 
not deter the US Administration from extending the, 
MEN status to China with regard to foreign traded 
Two reasons seem to have tumed the giants of the 
US corporate sector towards India. While the US 
investments in China have come largely from the 
supporters of the Republican Party, it is possible 
that the corporate giants behind the Democratic 
Party might be eyeing the Indian market. Secondly, 
the prospect of fierce trade war with Japan and the 
EC in the post-Cold War period might be the 
compulsion that may impel them to come to India.: 
The two visits of Prime Minister Rao to Germany. 
and the growing Japanese interest in the Indian 
market might have alerted the US corporate giant: 
and has contributed to the ready response t 
Narasimha Rao’s sell-India roadshows at New York, 
Houston and Washington before he actually met Bill 
Clinton. 
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The question that arises is: will this be a one-way 
traffic? The leaders of Indian big business who 
toured with the Prime Minister, have made a joint 
Mappeal to ihe US Administration to relax the 
inequitous trade barriers as envisaged in Super 301 
and Special 301. Would it not be rather naive to 
expect any response when in the name of market 
economy, protectionism has emerged in full force in 
the US? 

There is another aspect of the emerging scenario 
that needs to be noted. The American media has 
already begun to talk about India outstripping China 
in the economic race, a theme picked up by some 
of our distinguished American patriots like Professor 
Jagadish Bhagwati. While this may be treated by 
the Indian establishment as good salesmanship, 
those of us who are troubled by long memory cart 


help recalling that in the late fifties, the think-tanks: 


of the US establishment used to talk about India 
altering the democratic counterpoise to totalitarian 

Shina—a slogan which contributed significantly 
towards India-China rift leading to military conflict a 


humiliating disaster too India which fitted in beet. 


with the US strategic interests—right upto the 
planting of the nuclear pack on top of the Nanda 
Devi. This time too, there is uneasiness in 
Washington at India and China making up. Obviously, 
the re-establishment of India-China normalcy the 
strategic thinkers in the USA would like to disrupt, 
and the new bid for economic salesmanship may 
offer that prospect. 

At home, this open door for the giants from 
Enron to AT&T might touch off reactions totally 
unexpected for the government at the moment. 
Because, this “new partnership” seems to envisage 
the advent of new lords and masters who expect to 
dominate our economy. And through economic 
domination, access to political power is almost 
assured, particularly when corruption at high places 
has become endemic. If the process of Western 
corporate invasion of our economy is irreversible, 
then a swadeshi backlash may be inevitable. 

What is sold as a golden opportunity today might 
turn out to be a formidable challenge tomorrow. 


May 24` N.C. 








Nehru for Today 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


his week, May 27, marks the thirtieth death 

anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first 
Prime Minister, who was doubtless one of the most 
remarkable scholar-statesmen of this century. Of 
late, Nehru has, however, been described by many, 
both | in India and abroad, as a dreamer, a romanticist, 
an impractical spinner of ideas which were idealistic 
and unrealistic in the prevailing conditions. Today 
when socialism worldwide has suffered a serious 
setback on account of the collapse of statist 
‘socialist’ experiments in the countries of Eastern 
Europe and the former USSR as well as the 
“ profound transformation underway in China without 
altering its one-party ‘socialist’ set-up in the political 
sphere for the present, it is but natural that anti- 
socialists across the globe including those in our 
country should deride the democratic socialist ideas 
of Jawaharlal Nehru as well. The free-marketeers in 
WA India—both within the Central administration, the 
Finance Ministry in particular, and outside—are, of 
course, up in arms against the so-called ‘Nehruvian 
idiosyncracies’ which, besides offering a broadly 


sympathetic though critical evaluation of the Marxist 
socio-economic approach to problems, also 
highlighted the need for reinforcing the public sector 
and strengthening the mixed economy, not to speak 
of achieving ‘self-reliance’—a dirty word for those 
whose motto is ‘globalise or perish’. 

And yet Nehru continues to live in whatever has 
been achieved in this country in the last fortyseven 
years, since independence in 1947. He has been 
aptly characterised as the architect of modern India, 
the validity of such an epithet having been borne 
out by these very years covering a highly eventful 
period of our contemporary history. 

In his remarkably lucid analyses of the current 
realities in India and the world at arge, made in the 
course of his incisive address to the joint meeting of 
the US Congress on May 18, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao—the second most distinguished scholar- 
statesman to become the head of the Indian 
Government after Nehru—brought into focus one 
“extremely important dimension” of India’s post- 
independence development: whatever the nature 
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and magnitude of progress, it “has been achieved 
in a democratic set-up”. 

Narasimha Rao in this address invoked the name 
of Nehru in a different context, that is, while 
referring to Indo-US relations. He laid stress on 
Nehru’s observations, made fortyfive years ago, 
that (i) India and the US should know each other 
better and enhance mutual cooperation; and (ii) the 
next hundred years would be the Century of 


America. But what he jeft unsaid was that India’s’ 


success in maintaining a reasonably good pace of 
development within the constraining parameters of 
democratic governance can be traced to that 
outstanding personality—Jawaharlal Nehru—whose 
ethos and philosophy of life were based on 
adherence to those principles which could ensure 
such an eventuality. Indeed that paradigm of 
development rooted in democratic values, precepts 
and practices is a tribute to Nehru’s vision, 
perspicacity and comprehension now under attack 
from the vested interests of varied hues. 

In fact Narasimha Rao himself was imbued with 
the Nehruvian spirit and perspective when he told 
the US Congress:”... the basic and most essential 
Agenda of the world hereafter, perhaps through the 
next century, is the consolidation and concretisation 
of democracy. On this single plank, directly or 
indirectly, will depend the prospects of peace, 
disarmament and development—in one word, the 
survival of humankind. {| am not referring to the 
processes of democracy but to its content which 
should, in essence, mean that the will of the 
ordinary citizen, as it is and not as it is manipulated 
for a given occasion, prevails. | do realise that this 
is a tall order; yet nothing Jess will do, if the dangers 
to democracy are to be met effectively. The 
twentyfirst century must prove that development is 
best assured when democracy is assured... 

“Since the bloc configuration which did not, and 
perhaps could not, put any great value on democracy 
then, is not such a compelling necessity now, what 
can the established democracies do for the success 
of their system in the world so that governments 
become transparent and are run according to the 
common aspirations of the common person 
everywhere? | have no ready-made answers, but | 
am sure that the task is worth taking note of. And | 
beseech your attention, as a tested and tempered 
person from the grassroots of a developing society 
who, in the footsteps of great stalwarts, struggled 
for freedom, attained freedom and has ever since 
been involved in consolidating that freedom—in a 
vast and complex country where nothing has been 


easy through the Jong centuries, where life | 
been a perpetual walk on a razors edge.” 

While listening to Narasimha Rao’s address < 
could not but be reminded of Nehru's speeches 
the US in October 1949. No doubt Narasimha F 
could not be as candid as Nehru who, wi 
addressing the House of Representatives and 
Senate in Washington on October 13, 19 
remarked with extraordinary frankness: “The ( 
thing that has really been painful and hurt us } 
been our own inner weakness, ... because that I 
sometimes made us doubt ourselves.” However, 
days later, Nehru told a joint meeting convened 
the East and West Association, the Foreign Po 
Association, the India League of America and 
Institute of Pacific Relations in New York 
October 19, 1949: “In a vast country fike India, as 
this great Republic of United States, it becon 
necessary to have a delicate balance betwe 
Central control and State autonomy. We he 
placed in the forefront of our Constitution thc 
fundamental human rights to which ail men v 
love liberty, equality and progress aspire— 
freedom of the individual, the equality of men a 
the rule of law. We enter, therefore, the commur 
of free nations with the roots of democracy dee 
embedded in our institutions as well as in 1 
thoughts of our people.” 

At the same time what cannot be denied is ti 
there was a marked deviation from Nehru’s ide 
while our present Prime Minister was explaini 
before the US Congress the merits of the econor 
reforms undertaken by his government since : 
assumption of power in mid-1991. With the 
reforms, he maintained, “India is becoming globe 
competitive and the standard of living of our citize 
is gradually on the rise”. (A far cry from Nehri 
open admission, in his New York speech 
October 19, 1949, that while “India is industrie 
more developed than many less fortunate countri 
and is reckoned as the seventh or eighth among t 
world’s industrial nations, ...this arithmetic 
distinction cannot conceal the poverty of the gre 
majority of our people”.) And thereafter Narasim 
Rao proclaimed amidst warm applause from 
highly receptive audience: “The momentum 
these reforms will carry India into the next centt 
as the single largest free-market in the work 
Gone was the concept of the mixed economy whi 
India can justifiably be proud of. - ~ 

The distinctly different approach of Nehru on tl 
subject is evident from his observations in a spee 
in the Lok Sabha on December 21, 1954: “Son 
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people might talk about private enterprise and 
laissez faire, but practically nobody now believes in 
laissez faire. There is regulation and control all over 
he world in regard to industry and imports and 
exports. Everywhere, even in the most highly 
developed countries of the capitalist economy, the 
state functions in a way which possibly a socialist 
fifty years ago did not dream of ... 

*.. It is obvious, in a country as undeveloped as 
ours, that we cannot progress except by state 
initiative, except by enlarging the public sector, and 
except by controlling the private sector at important 
points. | cannot obviously go into the question of 
where the line should be drawn. But the line will 
ever be a changing one, because the public sector 
will be a growing one.” 

This view has now been placed on its head and 
instead of the state controlling the private sector 
attempts are afoot to guarantee that the latter 

ğurtail state initiative. 
“ The same applies to Nehru’s stand on foreign 
aid. In his inaugural address to the third session of 
the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East at Ootacamund on June 1, 1949, Nehru made 
a statement which may appear somewhat sweeping 
although it reveals his forthright position as well. “If 
it is considered right in the larger interest of the 
world that a country like India and other countries in 
the East should be industrialised, should increase 
and modernise agricultural production,” he said, “it 
is in the interests of those countries that can help in 
this process to help the Asian countries with capital 
equipment and their special experience. But in 
doing so, it is to be borne in mind that no Asian 
countries will welcome any such assistance if there 
are conditions attached to it which lead to any kind 
Pf economic domination. We would rather delay our 
development, industrial or other, than submit to any 
. kind of economic domination by any country.” 

And he made it clear in his speech in New York 
on October 19, 1949 that while India would “gladly 
welcome” mechanical and technological aid and 
cooperation “on terms that are of mutual benefit,...we 
do not seek any material advantage in exchange for 
any part of our hard-won freedom”. 

This unequivocal stand on the part of Nehru was 
missing in Narasimha Rao’s address to the US 
Congress wherein he spoke in depth on the “reform 
‘programme designed to modernise our economy” 
and “liberalise trade”, after “decades of centralised 
economic policies”. 

It was indeed disingenious for Narasimha Rao to 


í 





place the mixed economy of Nehru'’s days almost at 
par with the command structure prevalent in the 
erstwhile statist ‘socialist’ societies of Eastern Europe 
and the erstwhile USSR—as the address tended to 
signify. 

Nonetheless, he ventured to explain to the 
American leaders what had prompted him to 
exercise caution thereby slowing down the pace of 
reforms. ‘‘Far-reaching changes have been 
undertaken in a short span of three years,” he 
pointed out but added: “...at the same time devising 
prompt and effective steps to obviate severe social 
consequences which could have threatened future 
reforms”. This could not have possibly been to the 
liking of the die-hard exponents of the free market. 

The bold and unhesitating exposition of the non- 
aligned path eschewing bloc politics and the aim of 
One World which Nehru projected time and again 
was completely absent in Narasimha Rao's speech. 
He in fact gave the impression that all those were 
products of the Cold War which had been blown off 
with the end of that War. Our present Prime 
Minister was obviously handicapped by his own 
team of economic experts lured by the IMF-World 
Bank conglomerate. So he had to strike postures 
which constituted a definite retreat from the 
Nehruvian course. And yet, in the ultimate analysis, 
his was not a total surrender to the sole surviving 
superpower as much as the protagonists of 
Washington in the Indian Government circles would 
have desired. 

Why? Because whatever the pro-US lobbyists 
inside the Government of India might attempt with 
all the strength at their command, it is indeed 
difficult to discard the Nehruvian approach (which, 
incidentally, is akin to the Gandhian concept of 
upliftment of the poorest of the poor). This again is 
due to the fact that this approach stands on the firm 
foundation of not only self-reliance but self-respect 
as well, that it draws sustenance from our freedom 
struggle whose significance has not yet become 
redundant (despite our “enlightened and pragmatic” 
reformers). And that is not possible for a person of 
Narasimha Rao’s vintage to forsa.ce. 

He cannot conceivably stand in opposition to 

(Continued on pape 35) 





Next Week MAINSTREAM will carry an 
article from Moscow: “Portrait of Economic 


Mess” by Fred Weir. 


— Editor 
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idle Thoughts 
on the 
Oldest Profession in India 


ARUN GHOSH 


l 
There are some who live by tapping toddy, 
Some others who have to sell their body 
To greedy, lusty, slimy sharks 
In shady parlours, secluded parks. 
We shun them both, we feel disjointed 
When thro’ elections, they get annointed 
To the privileged class of legislators, 
Reserved so far for good debators. 


N 
Debate, debate, oh let's debate 
The country’s future, the people’s fate; 
Push down their throats economic reform, 
Kill public service in all shapes and form; 
Free the market, with each for self, 
For personal weal and power and pelf, 
Those are what would motivate 
Economic growth at a higher rate. 


ll 
Debate, debate, oh fet’s debate 
How to raise overall growth rate; 
In the Age of Reason, we should rationalise, 
The economy we should globalise. 
We should then stifle local toddy, 
Drink foreign wines, local brew’s shoddy; 
Foreign capitals the only thing 
Which will higher growth rate bring. 


IV 
Debate, debate, oh let’s debate, 
Let's increase th’ investment rate 
In assets, which you know remains 
The source of short-term capital gains. 
Real investment’s required no longer, 
That'll only make the workers stronger; 
What's the use of real investment 
With labour problems, all sorts of ferment? 


Vv 
There are those, alas, their bodies sell, 
And, on the earth, their lives are hell; 
Intellectuals only sell their mind, 
The fly is zipped; the seam’s open behind. 
Pray do not use the folksy word 
In common use, it looks absurd 
To so describe an intellectual 
When you should be genuflectual. 
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VI 
Do not, prithee, be unkind, 
We only sell our precious mind; 
Selling the body's sinful, lusty, 
And of ethics, morals, aren’t we the trustee? 
The body's sold in the red light market, 
But we have something else to target; 
We are superior, we manipulate 
The relations between man and state. 


Vil 
Debate, debate, so let's debate, 
The fiscal deficit, the savings rate. 
Finance capital's at the door, 
Let's hire out to them the upper floor, 
And in the basement, we can always live, 
Good room service we must now give; 
Foreign capital we must now get 
At any price, there’s no choice, no let. 


Vint 

Debate, debate, oh let’s debate, 

Tourist incomes, the discount rate. 

Let's discuss the TVs span, 

The NPT, the Also Ran 

In the world of sports and soccer, 

The F-16 and the Friendship Fokker. 

The time has come to take a walk, and to talk, as 
the Walrus said, 

Of ships and shoes and sealing wax, of cabbages 
and bread. 


IX 
But of bread you must not talk, my friend, 
For, once you start, there is no end, 
Since there is no bread for mest. 
But, for some, there’s always wine and roast, 
So let's sort out the wine: 
Shall it be Rhone or the Rhine? 
We can surely afford the best, 
Tho’ we lose elsewhere, we'll win the Oval Test. 
So, let's debate, oh let’s debate 
Our options: offspin, leg-break, googly; and to hell 
with India’s fate. 


Dr Ghosh, the well-known economist, is a former Member 
of the Pianning Commission, India. 











Playing with Statistics | 
MWR Loses Credibility 


B.B. VOHRA 


n unusual event, probably without precedent 
MA. in the Government of India, has taken place 
recently but gone unnoticed. The Ministry of Water 
Resources (MWR) has conceded that the claims it 
had made in the past regarding the achievements 
of big irrigation projects (described in technical 
jargon as the M and M sector) were inflated and 
has proceeded to scale them down quite 
substantially. 

While this development is to be welcomed in the 
interests of truthfulness and accountability in the 


government, the manner in which the MWR has ` 


- gone about it, is open to the most serious objection. 

“instead of giving wide publicity to the revised 

“*igures and explaining to the public how they were 
arrived at, and why they should be believed, the 
MWR has maintained a sphinx-like silence on the 

- subject. It has merely inserted new figures in place 
of old ones in certain tabular statements contained 
in its Annual Reports (ARs). Incredible as it may 
seem, the text of these reports do not contain even 
a passing reference to these numerical changes, let 
alone any explanation for them. 

Thus a matter that should ideally have been dealt 
with in a detailed White Paper—which should have 
contained a convincing explanation for the inaccuracy 
of previous claims as well as a credible assurance 
that’similar lapses would not occur in the future—has 
been disposed of in a highly furtive and clandestine 
manner, obviously in the hope that this would save 

„the Ministry from adverse publicity. 

The Seventh Plan document contains the promise 
that by the end of the Plan period in 1990, the M 
and M sector would have created a total cumulative 
potential of 34.8 million hectares (mh) inclusive of 
the 9.7 mh that were inherited in 1950 from the pre- 
Plan era. This figure of 34.8 has now been quietly 

, substituted by 29.9 in the latest AR, for 1992-93. 
Thus a potential of 4.9 mh, which is equivalent to 
— nearly 25 per cent of the total potential of 20.2 mh 
4 (29.9 minus 9.7 mh) that is claimed to have been 
created over the period 1950-90, has been 
surreptitiously written off without offering a word of 
sei explanation or apology. 
The “revision” of the Seventh Plan target has 
been done in three stages. The first amendment 
took place when, in AR 1986-87, the opening 


balance for the Seventh Plan was shown as 30.0 
mh or 0.5 mh less than the 30.5 mh mentioned in 
the Plan document. The second amendment took 
place when, in AR 1990-91, the closing balance of 
the Seventh Plan was shown not as 34.3 mh—a 
drop of 1.4 mh. The third and the steepest 
amendment was carried out in AR 1992-93 which 
showed the closing balance of the Seventh Plan as 
29.9 mh or a full 3 mh less than the figure in the 
previous year's AR and 0.6 mh less than even the 
opening balance of the Seventh Plan. This meant 
that not only was no additional potential created 
during the Seventh Plan—in spite of an expenditure 
of As 11,107 crore—but that 0.6 mh of even ihe 
potential that existed in 1985 had been wiped out. 

This was a most damaging admission indeed 
and in order to avoid making it, the MWR arbitrarily 
reduced the opening balance of the Seventh Plan 
from 30.5 mh to 27.5 mh so as to show that a 
growth of 2.2 mh was registered during 1985-90. 
But since one falsehood musi lead to another, this 
reduction in turn obliged the MWR to revise the 
opening and closing balances of the Sixth and, on 
the domino principle, of all previous Plans right up 
to the First Plan. This is how the opening balance of 
the First Plan has got suddenly reduced, in AR 
4992-93, from 9.7 mh to 8.6 mh, thereby destroying 
the sanctity of a statistic that had held the field for 
over four decades. 

The conspiratorial manner in which all previous 
Pian figures were changed in one go in AR 1992-93 
is revealed by an interesting circumstance. Although 
the tabular statement in this AR has shown the 
1950 potential as 8.6 mh, a sentence in the text of 
the Report as well as a figure in one of the charts 
contained in it mentions this potential as 9.7 mh. 
Apparently the work of preparing the revised table 
was entrusted not to the men who drafted the body 
of the Report but to some other trusted people. 

The whimsical way in which ine statistics have 
been changed without bothering about their 
implications is reflected by the different estimates of 
potential created between 1985 and 1990 which are 
obtained by subtracting the Seventh Plan opening 
balance of 30.5 mh from the 1990 figures as given 
in various ARs. Thus this figure works out to 4.3 mh 
according to AR 1986-86, 3.8 according to AR 
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1986-87, 2.4 according to AR 1990-91 and minus 
0.6 according to AR 1992-93. To cap it all, the 
Eighth Plan document quotes yet another figure, 
namely, 1.0 mh! Which of these claims is one to 
accept as correct? , 

The MWR must realise that its policy of 
retrospectively amending time-honoured statistics in 
an off-hand manner has robbed it of alt credibility 
and made a mockery of the entire planning process. 
After what has happened to the Seventh Plan, who 
is going to believe that the Eighth Plan will add 
another 5.1 mh of potential at a cost of Rs 22,414 
crore? What guarantee is there this figure will also 
not vanish into thin air a few years from now? 

The MWR also seems to be blissfully unaware 
that the writing off of irrigation potential automatically 
involves the writing off of a lot of money also. The 
-question arises whether the Finance Ministry was 
taken into confidence on each occasion that the 
figures of potential were revised downwards. And if 
not, why not? 

According to the Eighth Plan document, the 
average cost per hectare of potential created during 
the Seventh Plan was Rs 42,700. Although it is far 
from clear how this figure has been arrived at—it is 
in fact a gross underestimate in view of the AR 
4992-93—let us accept it at face value for the 
putpose of assessing how much it would cost to 
create a potential of 4.9 mh in place of what has 
been lost. A small calculation will show that on this 
basis the investment needed will be Rs 20,923 
crores—without however providing for escalation 
during the Eighth Plan and also, of course, without 
correcting the basic figure of Rs 42,700. The 
question arises as to who should be held responsible 
_for this loss—a loss that, when properly worked out, 
is bound to put the 1992 Securities Scam into the 
shade. 

it is no use crying over spilt milk, but one cannot 
help observing that the MWR need never have 
come to this sorry pass had it listened to the voices 
of sanity in the past. As far back as 1970, a 
suggestion was made that the most serious notice 
should be taken of the gap of 4.1 mh which existed 
between figures of “potential created” and “potential 
utilised” at the end of 1968-69 and that the Ministry 
of Irrigation should, in the circumstance, pay more 
attention to the utilisation of existing potential than 
to the construction of new projects. This advice 
was, however, rejected by the redoubtable Dr 
K.L.Rao, the then Minister of Irrigation, and the 
expansion of the M and M sector continued apace 
without let or hindrance. / 


This policy naturally had to end in disaste 


Things came to such a pass that in 1986 a 


anguished Prime Minister was constrained | 
complain publicly of the failure of the M and | 
sector to perform as expected. Speaking at th 
State Irrigation Ministers’ Conference on July 8 + 
that year, Rajiv Gandhi said: 

We need some definite thrusts from the projects that we 
started after 1970. Perhaps we can safely say that almost 
no beneift has come from these projects. For 16 years we 
have poured money out. The people have got nothing back, 
no irrigation, no water, no increase in production, no help in 
their daily life. 

One would have expected the MWR to hai 
taken this criticism to heart and set its house 
order. But it did nothing of the sort. On the oth 
hand, incredible as it may seem, it did not eve 
report the PM's views in the AR 1986-87 and ak 
saw to it that there was no mention of the sickne: 
of the M and M-sector in the 1987 National Wat 
Policy that was then inthe making. ` 

Two years ago the present writer appealed to t 
MWR (see “A Saga of False Claims”, The Hindusk 
Times, March 5, 1992) to come clean in the matt 
of M and M statistics, but to no avail. 

While it is for the Government of India as a whc 
to consider how best the MWR can be put back 
its feet and given a semblance of credibili 
lobbyists of the M and M sector in general and t 
Narmada Project in particular would do well 
ponder over the mystery of the missing millions 
hectares of potential and of the missing billions 
rupees. . 
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Islam in a Hindu Majority Country 
| MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


slam”. The word itself means peace. But the 
fact that the Prophet of Islam had to take up 
arms in order to defend the faith is cited by most 
Muslim-baiters to further the myth that the very 
religion that Mohammed preached condones 


. Violence, capture of territories by the might of the 


sword, and conversion of men through forcible 
circumcision. Mass killing of “infidels”, plundering 
their temples of worship and, in India in particular, 
forcing Hindus to eat beef to ensure that they can 
never return to their ancestral fold are put forward 
as examples of the length to which his followers 


. would go in order to increase their numbers and 


spread their religious dogma. 
The veteran Gandhian, Dr B.N. Pande, who is an 


islamic scholar too, and has delved into the Quran 


ý 


, always what they preached and stood for, pock- 


¢ 


and the Hadith, however, maintains that Mohammed 
took up the sword in self-defence and the defence 
of his followers after having been continuously 
persecuted and repeatedly attacked by his own 
tribe of Quresh. A dominant tribe of Arabia in his 
time, they had put up numerous idols at the Kaaba 
in Mecca—only to extort money -from pilgrims who 
came to worship at this pre-Islamic shrine from 
distant parts of the Arab world in their thousands, 
particularly during the month set aside for Haj. 

After his enlightenment, Mohammed alongwith a 
handful of his followers, had fled to Madina to 
escape the wrath of those whose vested interest in 
the Kaaba he had hurt by spreading an iconoclastic 
monotheism and a code of conduct meant to wean 
his own people from hedonism, drinking and marrying 
any number of women whom they treated -as 
chattel, discarding any of them, pennyless, at whim. 
But even there he was not permitted to live and 
preach his reformist religion in peace. And, it was 
only when he was cornered that he fought back to 
triumph eventually by his own courage and by the 
will of Allah. 

Far worse examples of an inability to practise 


mark the lives of men as far removed in time and 
geographical distance as Jesus Christ and the 
founder of the Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj, 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Even Ram, at certain times 
of stress, had deviated from the straight and narrow 
path of dharma, while some of the antics of Krishna 


‘ 


in his youth would surely land any young man of our 
times in jail. The very linchpin of the Bhagvat Gita, 
which contains the quintessence of Hindutva, is the 
justification by a far more mature Krishna of the 
killing of kin and Guru for the sake of a kingdom; 
and, obviously, the power and pelf that went with it. 
These are examples from the lives of great men 
with certain flaws in their character, certain failings 
that were only too human and, therefore, pardonable. 

After them, baser men swearing by them 
perpetrated grosser crimes. “Crusades” were fought 
by princes of a Christian Europe to wrest control 
from another people, following an alien faith, over 
the lucrative trade routes from Asia to their own 
continent. Jehads were launched in order to plunder 
the treasure houses of fabulous wealth even when 
it involved storming and razing to the ground the 
temples in this subcontinent that were only some of 
the finest examples of architecture but also 
considered sacred and inviolable by the God- 
fearing people of the land. In the name of re- 
establishing dharma to its pristine glory, a handful 
of Brahmins, through various stratagems, including 
violence, drove out Buddhism from the land of its 
birth. In reality, what these men were trying to 
achieve was to ensure for themselves a steady 
supply of not only their bread and butter, but also 
the jam that they had been forced to do without with 
the decline of Hinduism in India. 

Rajput and Maratha princes out to retain their 
kingdoms or to extend their control over land and 
the producers of wealth who lived on this land, 
fought fierce battles against the Moghuls who were 
steadily increasing their hegemony in India. Their 
real motive was, however, cleverly camouflaged as 
they convinced the average soldier fighting under 


` their banner that their purpose was the noble one of 


defending their own dharma (and that of their 
subjects who were their co-religionists) from the 
onslaughts against it by Mlechuhhas of foreign 
origin. The fact that the Moghuls had by then 
become as much a part of India as the descendants 
of the Aryans, the Sakas, the Hunas and others 
who had in still earlier times invaded this rich and 
ancient land, did not seem to matter. Nor did the 
fact that Hindu rulers had been as capable of 
harshness and cruelty against their own people as 
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some of the Moghul emperors against their subjects, i 


alter their perspective. And this, although by then 


the brand, of Islam practised in India had come to` 


. acquire a flavour of its own that was far removed 
from the one that Mohammed had preached in the 
context of the conditions prevailing in the Arab 


‘world of his time. Rana Pratap and Shivaji are still 


held up as pristine examples*of Hindu patriots, 
although even to this day we remember. through folk 
legends the murder‘and: mayhem perpetrated in the 
towns and villages of Bengal when Maratha raiders, 
swearing by Shivaji Maharaj and by the name of 
Lord Mahadeva, came in batches to enhance their 
own coffers by plundering the wealth and the 


granaries of the province that was still ail green and - 


gold, although it was passing through politically 
uncertain times. 


¢ 
THE coexistence of Hinduism and Islam in India 
has not always been easy. Fundamentalists 
belonging to both the faiths, through their 
intolerance—not only of each other but.also of the 
most liberal of the practitioners of the rival 
religion—have distanced themselves from the spirit 
that moved the. men who laid the foundations of 
their respective creed. it was the Sufis, the Pirs and 


faqirs, men like Kabir and Nanak, who transcended 
the barriers erecied by professional interpreters of 


religious texts—the narrow-minded maulavis and . 


Brahmin priests who.unabashedly claim, even to 
this day and age, a monopoly in the matter of 
. deciding whether the conduct of a lay person is in 
keeping with the tenets laid down by a superior 
authority. More often than not, they mistake the 
chaff for the grain. And so, it- was left to men of 
devotion rather. than dry, unthinking erudition in 
which warmth and compassion find no place, to 
understand the catholicity of all religions. 

A prime example of this in recent centuries was 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa who said: Jato mat, 
tato path—There are as many ways (to attain the 
Ultimate”) as there are (religious) doctrines. Hè 
himself is said to have reached the pinnacle of 
‘sadhana not only through worshipping the goddess 
Kali in his own unorthodox way, but also by 
` diligently practising Christianity and Islam over long 
periods of time. 

Raja Rammohan Roy, too, was converted to 
monotheism and the worship of a Universal, 
Formless Force as much by his understanding of 
the Upanishads and the philosophy of Adi Sankara 


as by the influence of islam on him. It is an irony 
that the Shankaracharyas of our time, who claim to 
have inherited the mantle of Adi Sankara, should in 
direct contrast be so keen on consolidating the 
power and pelf of their mini-empires and building a 
gigantic, razzle-dazzle temple over the idol of Ram, 
one of the many gods of Hindu mythology, after 
demolishing an architecturally rare mosque in 


x 


Ayodhya. At least one of ‘these guardians of © 


Hindutva has been at the forefront of the campaign 


for a total ban on cow slaughter, conveniently | 


forgetting the fact that the men who gave us the 
most ancient of texts which the Hindu claims as his 
most precious. heritage—the four Vedas—were 
beef-eaters themselves and made no bones about 
it. This demand, therefore, -is not intended as a 
tribute to our Aryan ancestors, but designed to turn 


secular India into a Hindu Rashtra where, even in . 


their choice of food, the minority: communities ‘will 
be unable to exercise. their own options, but 
coerced to comply with the fads of the Saffron 
Brigade. No wonder they feel increasingly threatened 
and, pushed to the wall, are fighting back with 
whatever weapons that come in handy—even when 
it méans cutting the nose to spite the face. It is not 
for the Hindu to blame them for becoming desperate 
to preserve their separate identity. 

Reverting back to the extent that Muslims 
influenced Hinduism, it is well-known that they 
brought the purdah system to India. it was this 
pernicious social practice that appealed the most to 
the brokers and middlemen of Hindutva, who 
promptly imposed the veil on their women who had 
hitherto been free to show their faces to the sun 
and feel the breeze blowing through their ‘hair. 
Indeed, it is amazing how readily the evil practices 


of one community permeated the other, while, by ` 
and large, their laudable features were brushed ° 


aside. 

Islam came to stay, influence and, in turn, be 
influenced by the polyglot religion of India which for 
want of a better name, came to be called Hinduism. 
This loosely structured edifice had been built over 


the millennia by the many comers to the subcontinent. 


who brought with them their own rites and legends, 
their own gods and goddesses, some of which were 
assimilated into and became one with the faiths and 
beliefs of people who had made it their homeland in 
earlier times. While retaining its separate identity, 


` Muslims could not escape being influenced, often 


for the worse, by the religion of the majority 
community, fragmented into many cults though it 
was. à 
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islam had been an egalitarian faith which expected 
its followers to treat even their servants as 
equals—eating the same food as their Masters. 
Mohammed himself had married his employer, a 
distinguished woman of considerable wealth. In 
India which by the time the Muslims came to this 
subcontinent, was not only vertically but also 
horizontally divided into numerous castes, Islam 
developed a distinct hierarchy alien to the spirit and 
letter of the religion that Mohammed had preached. 
Soon, it would no longer be possible for a slave like 
Qutubuddin Aibek or an unmarried woman like 
Razia Sultan to inherit a kingdom and rule over it. 

Social interaction and relationships within the 
home also came to be governed by a kind of 
apartheid akin to the one existing in latter-day 
Hinduism. This came particularly to the fore while 
arranging the marriage of a son or a daughter. For 
instance, Emperor Akbar had himself married a 
Hindu woman; but, then, she was a princess and 
equal to him in social standing. When his son fell in 
love with Anarkali, the court danseuse who, although 
a Muslim, did not come from a similarly exalted 
family, he had her buried alive. Akbar the Great was 
not great enough to brush aside the class/caste 
divide that proximity with Hinduism had coloured 
Islam as it came to be practised here. Today's 
Muslim fundamentalists have not attempted to do 
away with such elitism that is rampant among the 
practitioners of the faith. Indeed, it would not be far- 
fetched to say that so deeply ingrained is their own 
sense of who is superior to whom that “caste” 
Muslims would not marry their daughters to young 
men of the serving classes—no matter how pious 
and God-fearing they may be. A Julaha—remains a 
Julana—a dwarf who cannot aspire for the moon. 

Not only this, at the time of marriage the Muslim 
man must promise to give his bride a substantial 
sum of money as mehr. This lumpsum is meant to 
stand her in good stead in the event of a divorce. In 
India today, mehr has been whittled down to a 
token gesture which, while adhering to the letter of 
the Islamic Code, does not help the divorcee keep 
her body and soul together and so violates its very 
spirit. Instead, as is the case with Hindus despite 
the law forbidding them to give or receive dowry, 
there is intense haggling by the Muslim bridegroom’s 
family out to extort a substantial sum as dower from 
the parents of the girl their son has condescended 
to marry! The girl, of course, has no say in the 
choice of her husband or in the financial dealings. 
She is merely expected to repeat, parrot fashion, 
words to the effect that she is willing, thus fulfilling 


the requirements of law. 

Islam enjoins the man to provide cooked food 
and sitiched garments to his wives, as well as treat 
all four of them equally. In practice, however, it is 
the women who do all the stiching and cooking in 
Muslim homes which cannot pay a “menial” to 
perform these tasks for them. And, some wives are 
obviously more favoured by the husband than the 
others. No Muslim man has ever been taken to task 
for such violation of religious edicts by the learned 
men who are policemen, judge, jury, appellate court 
and executioners rolled into one, though diktats 
proclaimed by them govern the life of a Muslim from 
birth to death. 


+ 


ALTHOUGH the Muslim woman cannot get away 
by pronouncing the word talag even a hundred 
times, she is entitled to divorce granted to her by 
the Shariat Court under certain circumstances. In 
practice, however, these institutions, run exclusively 
by men, rarely grant a divorce to the Muslim 
woman. Indeed, there has been a steady erosion of 
the rights available in theory to the Muslim woman, 
with the community and the family either not 
permitting her or looking askance at her even if she 
mentions her intent to exercise her rights. On the 
other hand, the Hindu woman, who was earlier not 
permitted to divorce her husband, is now greatly 
assisted to do so rather than suffer at his hand by a 
very progressive set of laws enacted by Parliament. 

Since the same Parliament has washed its hands 
off its duty to enact a Common Code governing all 
marriages as well as the tangled question of 
inheritance and other matters that crop up in the 
day-to-day lives of each and every one of us, 
Muslim fundamentalists of this country are 
emboldened to question the very right of courts of 
law to pronounce on matters affecting members of 
their own community. 

This happened at the time of the Shah Bano 
case, after the Supreme Court granted the divorced 
woman a responsible maintenance allowance from 
her estranged husband. Rather than offend a 
handful of vocal men claiming to speak on behalf of 
the majority of Indian Muslims, including Muslim 
women, the Rajiv Gandhi Government thought it 
more prudent to push through a Bill in Parliament 
clipping the wings of the judiciary. In all fairness, it 
must be said that it would have been difficult at that 
juncture for any secular government at the Centre, 
committed to protect minority rights, not to do so, 
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with the Hindu fundamentalists joining issue. and 
pressing for a Uniform Civil Code for the entire 
nation. For, it was not compassion for the Muslim 
woman but antipathy towards religious minorities, 
Muslims of all hues in particular, that prompted 
them to make political capital of the matter while 
pleading for “genuine secularism’. In that charged 
atmosphere, the voices of the liberal Muslims, who 
had been demanding such a Uniform Civil Code, 
went unheeded. 

Today, Syed Shahabuddin and like-minded 
Muslims have yet again raised the cry of Islam 
being in danger in secular India. For, a High Court 
judge in tndia has ruled that the triple talaq, 
pronounced at a single sitting, is no talaq at all. 
Shahabuddin agrees that, under the Quranic 
dispensation, there should be a reasonable gap 
between the first pronouncement of talaq and the 
second, as well as another between the second and 
the final pronouncements. Under the Islamic Code, 
the interregnum is to be utilised by family and 
community elders to bring about a reconciliation 
between the husband and the wife who is about to 
be divorced. Only when these well-meaning efforts 
fail, is the man entitled to pronounce the third and 
final talag. What bigoted Muslims are questioning 
today is the very right of the judiciary to “meddle” in 
their internal affairs. Ironically, they also threaten to 
take the issue at stake to the Supreme Court. But 
will they, if the apex Court's judgement goes 
against them, accept its verdict as final? Or will they 
create-a situation in which the Narasimha Rao 
Government, too, will find it particularly safer to 
curtail once again the area that comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Third Estate? 

Shahabuddin feels that the High Court judgement 
on talag will only hinder the ongoing process of 
reform within the Muslim community. However, as 
of now, there is no convincing proof of Muslim 
theologists and elders of the community coming 
together to outline the areas where reform is 
needed, let alone implement them. The voice of 
progressive Muslims goes unheeded but for attempts 
made at denigrating them, thereby brushing aside 
the reforms that people like Asghar Ali Engineer 
and Shabana Azmi have been pressing for. Why do 
the maulavis and men like Shahabuddin fight shy of 
initiating a dialogue with progressive Muslims? 

None of the political parties which claim to stand 
for democracy and secularism (not counting the 
BJP, which values neither have made consistent 
efforts to ensure that all views get an equal hearing, 
and justice is meted out to every Indian in an 
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evenhanded manner. Instead, they try to appease 
fundamentalists from both the camps, letting down 


the saner elements who seek to put an end to . 
oppression in the name of religion. This contradiction; 


is particularly glaring in the attitude of the Congress- 
| members and key figures in the government. The 
spotlight of the media, particularly the government- 
controfled electronic media, falls constantly on the 
President, the Prime Minister and members of the 
Union Cabinet. They know this, and yet rush in 
where wiser people would exercise some restraint. 
They launch ships by breaking coconuts, sport the 
vermilion mark or sandalwood ‘paste on their 
foreheads while addressing public gatherings and 
so trigger off fears and doubts among the minorities 
about their secular credentials. It is nobody’s case 
that they should not practise their own faith. But this 
should be done in private. Religious practices 
should not be allowed to intrude into temporal 
matters such as state functions and political rallies. 


But, in india, the term “secularism” is interpreted as © 


something that requires the Prime Minister to pay a 
visit to a nearby church, gurdwara, mosque or a 
mazhar, every time he or she visits a Hindu shrine. 
Indeed, these visits/balancing tricks are highlighted 
as examples of their secular outlook by the media 
particularly Doordarshan and AIR which are under 
specific instructions to do so. 

The sectarian outlook of men and women in key 
positions is sought to be camouflaged by such 
strategies. Their real leanings, however, become. 
apparent when they speak or act without thinking. 
So, notwithstanding the nosedive that inter- 
communal harmony took following the planned and 
deliberate demolition of the Babri Masjid, the 
Narasimha Rao Government deemed it fit to 
suddenly declare a public holiday this year on the 


occasion of a minor festival like Ram Navami. Not — 


content with this, President Shankar Dayal Sharma 
used this opportunity to publicly ask people to follow 
on the footsteps of “Maryada Purushottam’ Ram. 
But, then, while addressing a gathering of Jains 
recently, he (the President) had even appealed to 
all Indians to take to vegetarianism! 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao pays his respects 
to the Shankaracharyas and the so-called sants 
who were behind the vandalism perpetrated by the 
Saffron Brigade in Ayodhya last year. The Chief 
Minister of Punjab, Beant Singh, in the course of 
addressing a public gathering recently explained 
how Guru Gobind founded the Khalsa Panth in 
order to protect the Hindus against (Muslim) 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Indian Society in Transition 
Conflict of Contrasting Worldviews 


X. 


g ignificant changes are taking place in Indian 
society. in fact, as one looks at contemporary 
India, one finds primarily three worldviews altering 
the reality around us. First, the ideal of liberalisation 
is taking us to a new world of global culture, its 
market economy, its technologised vision of the 
future. Liberalisation, it is often thought, is creating 
a situation conducive to dramatic changes in our 
society: from tradition to modernity, from poverty to 
pleasures of consumerism. Second, there is an 
assertion of cultural narcissism manifesting itself in 
the ideology of Hindutva. it seeks to redefine 
secularism—one of the cherished ideals of progress. 
it is a force to reckon with—a force that is giving a 
“New connotation to the nationalist project. Third, the 
rising subaltern voice, as it is manifesting itself in 
the political articulation by the Dalits and the 
backward castes, is challenging the established 
hegemonies. It is, in fact, challenging a system in 
which privileges have always been monopolised by 
a tiny section of the elites. 

The fact is that these three worldviews being 
articulated by divergent social forces convey three 
visions of the future not always compatible with one 
another. Because of these contrasting visions the 
future, it seems, will be full of conflicts. A critical 
look at these changes and conflicts is likely to help 
us to evolve a new worldview we need to reconstruct 
the harmony we have lost. 


¥ i 


Mythologisation of Development 


The economics of liberalisation—a topic widely 
discussed—need not be repeated here. Instead, we 
will concentrate on the politico-ethical meaning of 
liberalisation—what is means as a worldview, how it 
„affects one’s priorities, relationships and life project. 
To begin with, it snould be realised that liberalisation, 

—at least for those who desire it, means a new 
~“world—a world where one has finally overcome all 
old ideological fixations like swadeshi, “self-reliance” 
and “swaraj’, a world where free market promises 
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prosperity and affluence, a world where technology 
brings one nearer to the global culture. In other 
words, liberalisation is seen as a truly modernist 
project with all its three major components: market, 
technology and globalisation. 

For the ruling elites, the acceptance of the 
mythology of liberalisation becomes easier because 
these are not very good days for alternative social 
projects. Socialism is fast becoming a historical 
memory; capitalism is fast getting an entry into 
what, till recently, was known as the “socialist 
block”. This magical swing of the pendulum has 
undoubtedly given sufficient space to the proponents 
of free market to celebrate all around. Again. in 
India one is often asked to realise that there are 
limits to the Nehruvian project—its Fabian socialism, 
its mixed economy or the importance it attaches to 
the sovereignty of the nation and self-reliance. 
Instead, one is often reminded of sick public 
sectors. One is told that there is nothing public in 
public sectors; there is only dead weight of 
bureaucracy that denies initiative, cripples human 
agency, hampers growth. 

There is also a belief that as the domain of 
technology is exapanding fast and the international 
market network is universalising itself; old ideas of 
self-reliance or sovereignty are no longer relevant. 
To survive is to compete. To compete is to accept 
the global market. This means liberalisation which 
essentially implies the gradual withdrawal of the 
state from the market. The state need not interfere 
in the economic activities; its only task is to create a 
situation conducive to the culture of free competition, 
a culture potent enough to transcend even national 
boundaries. This is what the IMF-World Bank- 
MNCs brand of development means. 

A major socio-historical factor has to be 
understood in order to comprehend the phenomenon 
of liberalisation. In fact, a significant change has 
taken place in the composition and character of the 
middle class population in India. First, even 
numerically speaking, this class is a force to reckon 
with. The reason is that in post-Independent India, 
because of industrialisation and urbanisation, there 
has been a significant growth of service sectors and 
modern professions leading to the proliferation of 
the new industrial-urban middie class population. 
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Second, the worldview of this class, it appears, has 
altered dramatically. 

A careful look at the history of the freedom 
struggle suggets that the middle class that sought 
to accomplish the decolonisation agenda was 
extremely sensitive to the question of national 
sovereignty, self-pride and cultural identity. It is true 
that none can deny the great influence of the 
West—its education, its rational/liberal/scientific ideas 
on the emerging middie class. Yet, despite the 
overwhelming presence of the West and despite the 
asymmetrical power relations implicit in colonialism, 
the middle class retained its criticality; never did it 
forget to reassert the specificity of India’s cultural 
uniqueness. Even a subaltern historian tike Professor 
Ranjit Guha accepts that, for instance, a middle 
class Bankim Chandra Chatterjee pleaded for a 
new historiography for India (Indian history must be 
written by Indians themselves in order to save it 
from the way the West appropriates and falsifies it). 
Likewise, this mission could be seen in the 
discourses of Rammohan, Vivekananda, Tilak, 
Gandhi, Aurobindo and Nehru. It was a class that 
created The Foundations of Indian Culture, The 
Discovery of India or The Hind Swaraj. 

But things have changed in post-independence 
- India. As the spirit of decolonisation begins to fade 
away and many nationalist dreams collapse, one 
sees the new middle class without the earlier 
mission. The demise of the Nehruvian era, it 
seems, is also an end of the link between the new 
middie class and the memory of the freedom 
struggle. Now it is a class that allows itself to be 
seduced by consumerism, by the images the West 
emits through its new technologies of communication. 
It is a class that dislikes India, its poverty, its 
backwardness; it is a class that considers New 
York, London and Frankfurt as new places of 
worship. It is a class too pragmatic to be bothered 
about India’s self-pride. It is a class that is likely to 
support the gospel of liberalisation. 

The implications of liberalisation are obvious. 
First, it is likely to mythologise development. 
Development tends to become primary; everything 
else—communitarian morality or social justice or 
self-reliance—becomes secondary. This leads to 
what is called ‘catching up’ syndrome. What the 
metropolitan West calls development ought to be 
attained or emulated at any cost. And this ‘catching 
up’ syndrome would perpetually retain the unequal 
relationship between the West and the non-West. 

Second, liberalisation is also a triumph of 
technology over politics. As technology becomes 


s 





the most dominant evaluator of the quality of tiving 
(and this is what places the West at the top of the 
hierarchy of civilisations), all other non-technological, 


politico-cultural questions related to cultural specificity > 
or alternate forms of living become irrelevant. For ” 
instance, in the age of liberalisation you can no - 


longer speak of the kind of society Gandhi or Mao 
visualised. Socialism or any other ‘non-modern’ 
form of living is equated with. poverty or 
backwardness. 

Third, even if liberalisation promises economic 
affluence, its primary ethos remains elitist. It 
promotes consumerism; it encourages competitive- 
ness at the cost of social justice and equality. It 
seeks to dissociate the individual from all sorts of 
cultural linkages. To put it simply, with more and 
more liberalisation we would soon find ourselves in 
a society where there would be a wide -cleavage 
between the consumptionist middie class and the 
downtrodden, a society where all politico-moral, 
questions related to justice, equality and sovereightyé 
would be considered primarily as obstacles to 
development, its free market, its global culture. 


Hl 
Cultural Narcissism 


Hindutva is another major force that has affected 
our politico-cultural life. What is striking is its 
paradoxical relationship with modernity. It is true 
that Hindutva as a force opposes one of the major 
components of modernity—universa!l secularism; it 
seeks to assert our ‘cultural identity’ sensitive to 
Hindu religious tradition. Yet, Hindutva, as it exists, 
cannot be imagined without modernist/political 
ambitions. For instance, it is deeply related to the 
politics of the nation-state. It seeks to capture 
political power; it wants to build up a strong natior# 
state based on the spirit of homogenised Hinduism. 

This sort of political articulation of religion, it has 
to be realised, is not very new. It could be seen 
even in the discourses of the freedom struggle. 
Because if one looks at the history of the colonial 
India, it is impossible not to see a close relationship 
between the emerging nationalism and the 
reinterpreted Hinduism. Be it Vivekananda or Tilak, 


Foon 


Gandhi or Aurobindo, there was a continual effort to™ 


reinterpret Hinduism, to tap its cultural resources in 
order to fight colonialism and the damage it did to 
our self-pride. Perhaps it was also felt that thi 

reintrepreted Hinduism would provide linkages, brine 
an essentially plural society into a common nationalist 
front needed fo cope with the challenge posed by 
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an alien force. Yet, despite the visible presence of 
Hinduism in these nationalist ideals, it could not be 
equated with what is now known as Hindutva. The 
{reason is that Hinduism as reflected in the earlier 
nationalist ideals was critical and dialogical in spirit. 
it was critical of many ugly practices implicit in insti- 
tutionalised Hinduism—the practice of untouchability 
or women’s oppression. It was dialogical in the 
sense that it accommodated many alternate traditions 
emerging from the Western rationality, Christianity 
and Islam. Moreover, as the primary aim was to 
fight colonialism, it could not afford to see the other 
religious traditions like Islam as its primary enemy. 
it was Mahatma Gandhi who symbolised this 
critical/dialogical Hinduism. 
it should not, however, be forgotten that in the 
1920s another brand of Hinduism began to emerge— 
the kind of Hinduism which can be seen in 
contemporary Hindutva. From V.D. Savarkar to 
K.B. Hedgewar to M.S. Golwalkar—this Hinduism 
Yund its worldview, a worldview that seeks to 
homogenise and militarise Hinduism, a worldview 


that is absolutely unwilling to tolerate the autonomous . 


identity of the non-Hindus. Yet, the fact is that in the 
colonial Indja, perhaps because of the overwhelming 
influence of the Gandhian struggle, this sort of 
aggressive Hinduism could never become a dominant 
force. The conflict, however, continued. And it 
manifested itself in the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi by a Hindu fanatic heavily infuenced by the 
Savarkar-Hedgewar-Golwalkar tradition. 
Things are changing in post-independent India. 
In. fact, the present form of Hindutva cannot be 
explained unless we relate it to some of the 
peculiarities of our times. To begin with, as the 
nationalist dream and subsequently the Nehruvian 
consensus collapses, India, as we are seeing, is 
Fissi through innumerable crisis points 
characterised by anarchy, chaos, violence and 
disintegration. Divergent ethnic/linguistic/regional 
protests have indeed posed a chalenge to the 
centrality of the Indian state. 
Likewise, the growing subaltern assertion and 
, the emerging awareness on the part of the Dalits 
and the backward castes have undoubtedly 
weakened the old hegemonies. In other words, the 
“entire project of nationalism—order, centralised 
nation-state, homogenisation—is in crisis. To live in 
post-independent India, is to feel the danger of 
we he it seems that there is no meta- 
‘discourse that can connect things; there is no 
‘ united front that can represent divergent voices of 
caste, region, ethnicity and class. There is no grand 


‘Gandhi-Nehru consensus’. Hindutva, it can be said, 
is a reaction to this crisis. Hindutva is an attempt to 
reconstruct the lost consensus, to build up the 
cementing force of nationalism. As the proponents 
of Hindutva expect, it would unite different fragments, 
arouse a shared cultural-religious memory, create 
the collective symbols—the sacred texts, gods and 
goddesses, cultural heroes and heroines! 

There is another important factor beneath the 
growth of Hindutva. The sub-continent, it has to be 
accepted, has not been able to overcome the 
influence of Pan-lslamisation or Islamic fundamen- 
talism. This has undoubtedly given a new connotation 
to Hindutva; it is equally eager to discover its 
‘other; all the prevalent evils—unemploymeni, 
poverty, destabilisation—have to be explained in 
terms of the conspiracy launched by the ‘other’! 

This takes us to identify some of the salient 
features of Hindutva: 

* It is political. The goal has been shifted from the spirituat 
domain to politics. Because the task is to create political 
unity, to practise the politics of the nation-state. Recall, for 
instance, Savarkar's insistence on political unity. It was 
only through his ‘militarised Hinduism’, he thought India 
could regain its nationhood and remain united. 
* It aims at emulating the traditions of Semitic religions. 
Because it speaks of order and homogenity. It speaks of a 
coherent, historically evolved Hinduism. But, as Professor 
Romila Thapar sees, unlike the Semitic religions “Hinduism 
cannot be described as a historically evalved religion with a 
founder or an ecclesiastical organisation”. Instead, there 
are innumerable identities and communities with no grand/ 
universal system. That is why, it can be said that in 
contemporary Hindutva there is an attempt to reinforce 
order and homegenity on diverse, plural traditions. 

* It is modernist in spirit. Because nationalism is its goal. It 

aims at order and homegenity. 

* It is insensitive to diverse traditions; it seeks to annihilate 

differences. Recall the way Golwalkar defined India’s 

nationhood; “the non-Hindu people in Hindustan must...adopt 
the Hindu culture and language, must learn to respect and 
revere Hindu religion...” 

* Far from being self-critical, it constructs its ‘other’, its 

‘enemy’; it loses critical/dialogical spirit. It becomes 

aggressively violent. 

Hindutva, it has to be accepted, has got its 
appeal, particularly to a significant section of the 
upper-caste Hindus. Apparently, it has got a ‘cause’: 
construct a new India based on Hindu identity. Yet, 
it demands nothing: neither socialism, nor diffusion 
of power. Hindutva has got an appeal to a class that 
is hostile to radical social transformation, a class 
that seeks to retain the status quo. Moreover, 
Hindutva has got an emotional appeal, particularly 
to a great section of urban population experiencing 
the anonymity of modern living. It promises to give 
them back their culture and religion; it seeks to 
restore the lost community; it speaks of a stable 
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identity, particularly at a time when identities are in 


perpetual flux. 

The consequences of Hindutva are likely to be 
disastrous. It breeds communalism. And in 
communalism, it has to be realised, there is nothing 
natural/spontaneous about community conscious- 
ness. Instead, it is engineered; it is manipulative, it 
is designed. In other words, the community in the 
name of which communal riots take place is largely 
an invented community seeking its invented ‘other’ 
to annihilate or destroy it! 

Certainly, it can be argued that communal 
conflicts seek to distort real politicio-economic 
conflicts. Unemployment, poverty, rootlessness, 
urban pollution—all these evils, it seems, create a 
situation conducive to violence. This violence 
manifests itself in communal riots. Because it is not 
difficult to see a huge section.of the lumpen 
proletariat participating effectively in communal 
riots. See the irony, communalism prevents one 
from seeing the real cause of one’s politico- 
economic powerlessness; it creates a false enemy; 
` it is, in other words, a kind of displacement. 
Communalism is, therefore, anti-revolutionary. 

Hindutva, as we have already said, is posing a 
challenge to secular culture. It is true, as Professor 
Ashis Nandy is never tired of revealing, that 
secularism may have its discontents. Beneath it one 
can see the ‘imperialism of categories’; it may be 
elitist and, therefore, insensitive to ordinary people’s 
faith, belief and practice. Yet, the alternative Hindutva 
is proposing is by no means liberating. There are 
two reasons. First, it does not create a situation 
conducive to the growth of religiosity/spirituality 
which spreads truly universal values like love, 
tolerance and solidarity. Instead, as religion is 
mediated through the politics of power and 
manipulation, it divides, brutalises and causes 
hatred. Second, in the name of criticising secularism, 
it tends to oppose some of the egalitarian values of 
our times—acceptance of women as free/equal 
subjects, sensitivity to diversities and differences 
and relatively equal distribution of politio-economic 
power. In fact, with its cultural narcissism Hindutva 
often reinforces a closed, conservative, patriarchal 
ethos. There are all the tendencies in Hindutva that 
can make one suspect of its potentially fascist urge. 


Hi 
Dalit Assertion 


it is impossible to remain indifferent to a new 
revolution taking place in Indian society. It is indeed 


a revolution because a caste-ridden society with its 
inequalities and hierarchies is transforming itself. 
The growing awareness among. the oppressed 
castes, their political articulation, their faith that in aX 
mobile world it is possible to create a new future— 
everything, it seems, is posing a threat to the old 
hegemonies. It is indeed a challenge to the forward/ 
upper caste domination in politics, economy and 
culture. This revolt aims at more and more diffusion 
of power and hence the democratisation of the 
larger society. This is potentially an egalitarian 
project; its authors are those whom the Brahminical 
system has always sought to marginalise and 
silence. This revolt is indeed forcing us to rethink 
many of our cherished beliefs—not only the beliefs 
implicit in the Hindu .caste society, but also many 
progressive beliefs about social transformation. 

It is true that in recent times the Mulayam Singh 
Yadavs, the Laloo Prasad Yadavs and the Kanshi 
Rams have shown how the Dalits and the backwards, 
can intervene in the process of making a nev: 
history. Yet, this revolt has got its own history which 


. can be traced back to the colonial India. While 


remembering the history of this revolt, three names 
can be immediately pointed out: Jotiba Phule, E.V. 
Ramaswami Naicker and B.R. Ambedkar. 

Jotiba Phule, a great revolutionary of the 
nineteenth century Maharashtra, fought against 
Brahminism. He asserted that the low castes 
(whom he sometimes called Shudras and Ati- 
Shudras) were the original inhabitants of the country 
enslaved and exploited by the Aryans who had 
formulated a caste-ridden Hinduism. He brought 
together the major peasant castes like the Kunbis, 
the Malis and the Dhangars alongwith the 
untouchable castes like the Maharas and the 
Mangs into a common united front against they 
Brahminical domination. The egalitarian ethos of the 
original peasant community fascinated him; yet, 
Phule was equally eager to spread modern/scientific 
knowledge in contrast to the Brahminic and ritual- 
based shastras. It was this struggle against 
Brahminism that led him to evolve a new theistic 
religion called the “Sarvajanik Satya Dharma”! 

Another important event in the history of this’ 
struggle was the self-respect movement in Tamil’ _ 
Nadu led by E.V. Ramaswami Naicker. Naicker ™ 
attacked the Vedic scriptures, the caste system and 
the very concept of God. It was a movement that 
indeed helped the non-Brahmins to vation 
politically and challenge the Brahminical domination. 
Likewise, B.R. Ambedkar, the Maharashtrian Mahar, 
fought relentlessly against caste domination. It was 
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his firm conviction that the eradication of caste 
would remain impossible without the repudiation of 
Hinduism itself. With his fierce rationalism he 
‘¥opposed Hindu superstitions. Not solely that. He 
always thought of an alternative political front to the 
Congress which, according to him, was a unique 
platform of Brahminism and capitalism. It was this 
rebel/subaltern Ambedkar who, as history would 
recall, emerged through the 1927 Mahar Satyagraha 
in Maharashtra—a mass struggle of the Dalits to 
assert their human rights. He demanded separate 
electorate for the SC. He formed the Independent 
Labour Party in 1937. He started the All India SC 
Federation in 1942. The Republican Party he 
launched in 1957 or the historic mass conversion to 
Buddhism which he initiated in 1956—everything 
seems to suggest how he sought to create a culture 
in which the Dalits and the oppressed castes would 
overcome their silence, regain their human agency 
aand create a just, rational, egalitarian society. 

It can be said that the Phule-Naicker-Ambedkar 
tradition is not dead. In fact, with the increasing 
Dalit backward awakening it is acquiring a new 
relevance. In post-independent India, politically 
speaking, it was the South that first witnessed a 
serious challenge to the Brahminical domination. 
For instance, the advent of the DMK in Tamil Nadu 
in 1967 saw the assertion of the backward non- 
Brahmins as a dominant group. And now this 
assertion is spreading all over the country and 
giving birth to new political equations. Two reasons 
can be put forward for this changing scenario: 

* The 1970s saw the “Green Revolution” in several parts of 

the country. A rising feature of the Green Revolution was 

the rise of the middle/intermediate caste-class peasantry. It 
was indeed a process of empowerment that enhanced the 
status of the intermediate/backward castes like the Jats, 
y Yadavs, Kurmis or Koeris in the North, Kunbis, Patels and 

Marathas in the West, and Kammas, Reddis and Okkaligas 

in the South. It is this economic power that is articulating 

itsalf in the new politics. 

* Indian democracy, no matter how it is condemned by the 

‘radicals, is creating a situation conducive to drastic social 

transformation. As the lower/backward castes, because of 

the continual electoral participation, are becoming conscious 
i of their rights, they are forming larger caste associations/ 
4 groups having modern goals like political power, economic 
mobility and cultural/educational privileges. An example 
4 would suffice. In Bihar the Yadavs account for almost 11 
per cent of the State population, only somewhat less than 
that of all the “twice-born” castes combined. Likewise, in 

UP the Yadavs account for 8.7 per cent of the State 

population. This numerical advantage, the economic 

x empowerment and the growing realisation that politics is an 
effective tool for social mobility—all these factars, it seems, 
are creating a new space for the backward/oppressed 
castes to alter the established hegemonies. 

This changing event in India’s socio-political life 


is significant. In a way it seeks to fulfil one of the 
promises of modernity: the creation of a mobile, 
democratic, egalitarian society. As a result, it is 
challenging the very basis of the caste system: a 
system which cannot be imagined without the 
notion of purity and pollution, without rigid hierarchies 
and inequalities, without a fatalistic belief that birth 
is destiny. That is why, this mobility—the mobility of 
the Yadavs, Kammas and Reddis or the mobility of 
the Mahars and Chamars—cannot be explained 
merely by “Sanskritisation”, a process which primarily 
means the emulation of forward caste norms, rituals 
and life-practices by the lower castes. In fact, this 
mobility is for more radical; this is challenging the 
very basis of the caste system. This is taking us to 
a democratic, achievement-oriented society where, 
instead of the monopolisation of power, its diffusion 
is likely to become more and more real. 

The subaltern assertion, it seems, is powerful 
enough to enable Hinduism to look at itself, to look 
at its evils. Because Hinduism, as it exists, cannot 
be imagined without caste hierarchies/inequalities. 
The growing attack on Hinduism by the new politics 
is perhaps more sharper, more relevant than what 
one sees in reformist Hinduism. It is argued that 
reformist Hinduism was after all a project initiated 
by the upper-caste Hindus. That is why, despite all 
its best intentions, it could not totally comprehend 
the sufferings and miseries of the oppressed 
castes. But in this new project, it is argued, the 
oppressed themselves are the agents of history. 
The recovery of this historical agency, it is thought, 
would give more power, more authenticity, more 
legitimacy to the movement against caste-ridden 
Hinduism. 

This assertion is giving a new meaning to the 
progressive agenda of social transformation. The 
progressives—particularly the Leftists—are more 
comfortable with “class analysis’, economic 
oppression, for them, is the primary oppression that 
determines ail other oppressions. As Gail Omvedt 
says, because of this preoccupation with class 
analysis, the Marxists could not properly realise the 
significance of Dalit and anti-caste movements. In 
fact, as it is argued, this new politics is speaking of 
the complexity of Indian reality; clas analysis alone 
is not sufficient to explain this complexity, the 
multiplicity of oppression. For example, a Dalit is 
oppressed not solely becasue of his politico-economic 
powerlessness; he is oppressed because of his 
degrading ritual status. The experience of this 
degrading ritual status is real and directly visible. 
And so long as it exists it becomes exceedingly 
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difficult for a poor Brahmin to identify himself with a 
poor Dalit. That is why, it would not be wrong to say 
that in a caste-ridden society it makes ‘sense to 
consider the Dalits and the backwards as real 
collectivities for political mobilisation. Caste conflict 
exists in its own right; it does not hide any other 
‘real’ oppression. 

The egalitarian/progressive character of this 
assertion notwithstanding, it is not free from 
contradictions. First, this new politics might become 
exclusivist. As it is based on caste mobilisation, it 
may not prove to be very sensitive to the other 
forms of oppression that transcend caste boundaries. 
The absence of ‘non-caste politics’ is something 
one must reflect on. Although this politics seeks to 
challenge the very basis of casteism, paradoxically, 
it enhances one’s caste identity. Because of this 
contradiction the emerging politics is engaged in an 
ambivalent relationship with the modernist agenda. 

Second, the very logic of caste (each caste tends 
to consider itself superior to its equals) may enter 
into the domain of the new politics. If this happens, 
it is bound to destroy the unity of the oppressed 
castes. Not solely that. There is certainly a conflict 
of interest between the backward/intermediate castes 
(who have gained tremendously from the Green 
Revolution) and the Dalits who are largely landless 
peasants and workers. Third, it is possible to see a 
cleavage between the leaders and the real subaitern 
masses. The fear is that the leaders can be 
coopted by the system. And this might lead to the 
politics of manipulation. Far from trying to alter the 
conditions of the subaltern masses, the leaders can 
keep on paying with the rhetoric. For instance, it is 
doubtful whether the leaders like Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, Mulayam Singh Yadav or Kanshi Ram can 
go beyond Mandalisation and undertake any land 
reform programme without which the conditions of 
the Dalits cannot be altered. These contradictions 
should not, however, deny the historic importance 
of the subaltern assertion. 


IV 
Emerging Conflicts 


Conflict, it seems, is inevitable. Because these 
three trends—liberalisation, Hindutva and Dalit 
assertion are not necessarily compatible with one 
another. To begin with, one can speak of the 
conflict between the economic aspirations of the 
state and the political aspirations of the subaltern 
castes/masses. Liberalisation, as we have already 
said, demands the gradual withdrawal of the state 
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from all sorts of welfare policies. But.the political 
assertion of the Dalits/backwards.would demand a 
more committed state, dedicated to the oppressed , 
castes/communities. Liberalisation considers the’ 
rationals of the market as the most supreme 
rationale. But social justice/welfare is the primary 
agenda of the new politics. Liberalisation seeks to ` 
‘rescue’ the individual from all collectivities. But the 
new politics is based on the memory of collective 
injustice. The conflict that is manifesting itself is the 
conflict between the two contrasting visions—market 
and state, technology and politics, efficiency and 
justice, individualism and collectivism. One can stil! 
recall the conflict centred on reservation. Reservation 
challenges the very fetish of ‘efficiency’; it demands 
a state committed to social justice. Those who 
oppose reservation, however, demand a more 
‘neutral’ state that asks the individual, irrespective 
of his/her socio-economic resources and cultural 
capital, to experience alone the cold logic ofg: 
competition. Although, as it appears, the state has% 
accepted the reality of reservation (with some 
amendments, of course), the kind of conflict we are 
talking about continues to exist. 

Another important source of conflict lies in the 
fact that the emerging subaltern assertion is 
debunking the -homogenised vision of a Hindu 
society implicit in the recent trend of Hindutva. In 
fact, this assertion is revealing how divisive/ 
hierarchical/stratified the Hindu society is. As a 
result, it is felt, one’s consent to Hindutva, in the 
ultimate analysis, would only help to hide the real 
contradictions and perpetuate the hegemony of the 
upper caste Hindus. Perhaps more than any ‘secular’ . 
‘nationalist’ force it is this subaltern assertion that 
has challenged and combated the growth of 
Hindutva. Although the proponents of Hindutva are% 
trying to coopt the Dalits and backwards, the fact is ` 
that this conflict is going to stay because it is a 
conflict between imagined unity and real oppression. 

Culture is another realm in which conflict ‘is 
taking place. First, the individualistic ethos of 
liberalisation is likely to be in conflict with the 
collectivistic ethos of caste politics. Second, the s 
consumerism which has acquired added relevance f 
because of ‘globalisation is likely to create a y 
situation in which more and more people would feel ` 
a wide cleavage between the desire intensified by 
the images and the actual resources to fulfil this 
desire. This would lead to perversion and violence 
in society. Third, as the fear of cultural invasion 
becomes widespread, the proponents of Hindutva 
would further justify their theory of cultural 
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nationalism. With ‘swadesh?, ‘Hindu religious 
tradition’ and our great ‘cultural heritage’, it is 
argued, all ‘Western’ vices—be it secularism or 
consumerism—can be fought and combated. The 
danger is that in the name of fighting cultural 
imperialism, the proponents of Hindutva may seek 
to promote an essentially patriarchal/conservative 
ethos, not particularly sensitive to human autonomy 


and women’s freedom. In other words, as we would. 


watch more and more Star TV/MTV, we would also 
see more and more Shankaracharyas asserting our 
‘cultural tradition’. Liberalisation and fundamentalism 
would reinforce each other! 

The conflict, as a matter of fact, is all around, 
violence is the order of the day. That is why, the 
question: is there any way one can come out from 
the crisis? Can a new vision be imagined to take 
India to the road to sanity? 


v 
Alternative Wordview 


It is at this juncture that one begins to look at 
Gandhi. Because Gandhi was not just a person; he 
was a force, a movement, an idea. That is why, 
even today any debate on the nature of future India 
cannot remain indifferent to the Gandhian question. 
But one thing is certain. All the three trends in 
Indian politics we have talked about are not 
paticularly sympathetic to Gandhi. For instance, any 
student of Gandhi's thought and life-practice can 
feel that the ethos of liberalisation is essentially 
anti-Gandhian. Liberalisation, as we have argued, 
relies heavily on technology; it promotes the 
seductive image of the consumerist culture; 
aggressive individualism is its objective. But Gandhi's 
Hind Swaraj reveals how his worldview was based 
on altogether different principles. Gandhi emphasised 
what he used to call ‘soul force’, not the power of 
technology. Not aggressive consumerism, but a 
harmonic/peaceful existence based on true spirituality 


. was Gandhi's ideal. Gandhi talked repeatedly about 


the evils of satanic/modern/Western civilisation. 
Likewise, the proponents of Hindutva would find 
nothing heroic in Gandhi, even if for purely strategic 
reasons they seek to appropriate him. The reason 
is that Hindutva is a kind of aggressive/militarised/ 
patriarchal Hinduism; its anti-dialogical spirit is 
against plurality, against alternative traditions. But 
in Gandhi one can see a kind of Hinduism based on 
dialogue, love, ahimsa, prayer and feminine qualities 
like perseverence, suffering and the art of dying. 

In other words, Gandhi's soft Hinduism does not 
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fit well into the map of hard Hindutva. Again, the 
emerging subaltern politics is unlikely to appréciate 
Gandhi. Broadly speaking, two reasons are put 
forward. First, it is argued that Gandhi's was, after 
all, a kind of “reformist Hinduism” based on 
“integrationist principles”. That is why, despite ail 
his concerns for the Untouchables/Harijans, Gandhi 
could not go beyond the paradigm of Hinduism. But 
the champions of the Dalit politics tend to assert 
that to repudiate casteism is to repudiate Hinduism 
itself. Second, it is argued that in the Gandhian 
project it was the upper caste Hindus who were the 
agents of history; it was not a project initiated and 
practised by the oppressed castes. In other words, 
the Gandhian project was based on charity and 
dharma, not on revolutionary principles. To put it 
briefly, for the Dalits, Gandhi was not sufficiently 
radical and hence not fully relevant to the cause 
they seek to uphold. 

The meaning of the above discussion is simple. 
Society is changing fast; old ideas are being 
increasingly questioned and challenged. There is no 
reason to remain fixated to old ideas. But, ai the 
same time, it does not make much sense to 
celebrate everything new without the slightest 
criticality. The kind of criticality we are talking about 
should be clear once we identify some of the 
components of the worldview we want to reconstruct. 


Egalitarianism 

Egalitarianism should be the primary principle of 
the new worldview. That is why, it should be 
sensitive to the emerging Dalit politics. Because no 
agenda of social reconstruction can remain indifferent 
to the reality of caste oppression in Indian society. 
And caste oppression cannot always be reduced 
into class terms. Caste struggle is real because of 
the very specificity of India’s politico-cultural history. 
Any egalitarian project must support the struggles 
of the oppressed castes, their urge to fight the 
forward caste domination/hegemony. Yet, the new 
project cannot be equated with the kind of Dalit 
politics we are seeing these days. Because, despite 
the reality of caste oppression, there are other 
domains of oppression: class, gender and ethnicity. 
Hence the new worldview should have a much 
broader horizon and perspective, than the Dalit 
politics. It is at this juncture that one should recall 
that the nationalist project was not indifferent to the 
egalitarian ideal. For instance, Gandhi could nat be 
imagined without his egalitarian spirit. It would be 
too reductionist an approach to regard Gandhi as a 
Hindt/upper caste/bourgeois leader. His subaltern 
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heart manifested itself again and again in his 
relentless struggle against the practice of 
untouchability. 

Likewise, the egalitarian spirit was equally present 
in the Nehruvian dream of a rational/secular/ 
socialist society. Yet, there is no denying the fact 
that the Gandhi-Nehru tradition, perhaps because 
of its ‘softness’ or perhaps because of the lack of 
strong political will, could not bring about the kind of 
results one expected. That is why, the new worldview 
we are proposing ought to be more firm and 
determined in its pursuit for social justice and 
equality. 


Cultural Sensitivity 

The search for a radical/egalitarian ideal does 
not mean that the new worldview we are talking 
about should be insensitive to our culture. Because 
a careful look at our history suggests that there 
were always alternative cultural currents against the 
hierarchical/oppressive/Brahminical tradition. Be it 
the practice of bhakti or the ultimate spiritual 
realisation of the unity of all life or sensitivity to 
plurality and diversity—it is clear that the egalitarian 
spirit is not alien to our cultural tradition. In fact, 
Professor Bhiku Parekh is not wrong in arguing that 
Mahatma Gandhi sought to tap these cultural 
resources in order to make his decolonisation 
agenda truly effective. It is this cultural sensitivity 
that should be an important part of the new 
worldview. This is also one of the effective ways to 
resist the way Hindu fundamentalists seek to 
appropriate culture and thereby give a patriarchal/ 
conservative meaning to it. 


Critical Modernity 

It is in this sense that critical modernisation 
should be the essence of the new worldview. It is 
true that modern science and technology have 
contributed enormously to the process of 
emancipation of man from poverty, disease and 
many other natura! disasters. It is also true that, 
because of science and technology, cross-cultural 
communication has become easier and, therefore, it 
has become possible for each culture to expand its 
horizon and stock of knowledge. To deny this 
emancipatory aspect of modernity is to deny the 
very spirit of human curiosity. Yet, our cherished 
modernity should be critical in spirit. Because 
modernisation is not an unmixed blessing. It is 
difficult not to look at the discontents of modernity— 
alienation, disruption of the symbiotic relationship 
between the human species and the rest of nature, 
consumerism and death of local communities. 


In our times, critical theorist, post-modernists and 
eco-feminists have made us aware of the discontents 
of modernity. But what is striking is that even in the 
nationalist ideal one could see a critical attitude 
towards modernity. Well, one can always argue 
that, for instance, the Gandhian agenda as reflected 
in his Hind Swaraj was excessively hostile to 
modernity. Yet, at the same time, it should not be 
forgotten that the project of modernity ought to be 
rescued from its Eurocentric/colonial ambitions. 
Critical modernisation, in other words, can resist 
liberalisation, the way it mythologises technology 
and development and, therefore, denies many other 
important aspects of human existence nationa} 
cultural sovereignty, social justice, equality and a 
principle of existence based not on the intensification 
of desires, but on a harmonic/symbiotic relationship 
with natue, environment and community. 


State-Society Relationship 

The new worldview, it is obvious, will demand a 
state committed to the welfare of people, particularly 
the subaltern sections of society. In other words, 
unlike what the proponents of liberalisation want, 
the state, according to the new worldview, far from 
withdrawing itself, would intervene meaningfully in 
the economic sphere so that the fruits of 
development .are distributed fairly evenly. But the 
desirability of a committed state does not mean that 
it aralyses other agencies. There is nothing to 
celebrate if the state alone triumphs and other 
sources of power—innumerable poeple’s committees 
—decline. History has proved how even socialism 
can degenerate into state terrorism. The committed 
state, it has to be realised, far from being 
authoritarian, ought to be engaged in a dialogic, 
meaningful relationship with the entire society. The 
goal is the empowerment of people, the goal is the 
participation of innumerable Jocal agencies in the 
developmental endeavour. Not bureaucratisation, 
but decentralisation of power is the objective. 
Neither an authoritarian state, nor a free market! A 
committed state organically linked with localised 
groups and people’s committees is the aim of the 
new worldview. 


Towards a United Platform 

One of the problems of our times is that although 
divergent struggles are taking place, there is no 
meta-theory or grand ideal that can connect these 
struggles. For instance, a major weakness of the 
Dalit politics, as we have already suggested, is its 
exclusivist character, its limited perspective. It 
seems that the Dalit politics has got not much to 
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offer to those who too are struggling against 
domination (but not necessarily domination based 
on caste lines)—women struggling for their rights, 
workers struggling for better wages and service 
conditions, landless peasants revolting against big 
landlords. The point to remember is that these 
struggles, despite their relative autonomies, cannot 
be seen in isolation. The challenging task is to 
evolve a shared objective that can unite all these 
struggles: the vision of a casteless, egalitarian, 
participatory, non-patriarchal society. 

In other words, the new worldview should not be 
exlusivist; it should have sufficient free space to 
accommodate multiple voices and then bring about 
a shared consensus. In this sense our proposed 
worldview should be free from recent post-modern 
or even subaltern obsesssion—fear of unity, 
consensus and any grand vision. It should also be 
recalled that it was this unitary vision that gave a 
new meaning to the Gandhian struggle in the 
colonial India. Its strength was that, far from being 
exclusivist, it accommodated multiple voices; it was 
not limited to discrete/discountinuous pockets. It is, 
of course, true.that this unifying struggle was not 
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free from contradictions. Yet, the effectiveness of 
its search for a grand vision cannot be denied. It'is 
this search that has to be explored and enriched 
further. That is the message of the new worldview. 


Primacy. of Peace 

The new worldview would celebrate peace. 
Because without peace and dialogic understanding 
a democractic/participatory/plural society cannot 
function. Everyone must cultivate the art of listening. 
Peace is impossible without faith—that human 
beings can understand one another and resolve 
their conflicts. 

One can, of course, argue that the new worldview 
would not be easily accepted. For the proponents of 
liberalisation, it is too idealistic and utopian. For the 
ideologues of Hindutva, it is too soft to make sense. 
For the Dalit activists, it is too broad a vision. In 
other words, it can be said, there is no social base 
to sustain and nurture this worldview. But, then, 
there are rebels—the Gandhians, Marxists, environ- 
mentalists, spiritualists, feminists. Is it impossible 
for thèm to come together, initiate dialogue and 
create a new social base for the kind of worldview 
we are proposing? Ei 
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BOOK REVIEW f 


One of Twentieth Century’s Greats 
NILOUFER BHAGWAT 


s the twentieth century draws to a close, and 
Al as intellectuals debate the rights and wrongs 
of the tumultous revolutions and struggles for 
national liberation which globally sought to spread 
the word that inequality within nations and inter se 
between nations were not God-made but imposed 
by men, appears this remarkable biography of Mme 
Sun Yatsen, the nationalist, courageous and beautiful 
Soong Ching Ling, appropriately titled “Woman in 
World History”. 

As her life and work were inextricably linked with 
the world-wide unity forged by humanists, 
nationalists, and Communists against imperial and 
foreign domination, Mme Sun Yatsen did not merely 
participate in these movements, as the author 
correctly projects, she inspired and led these forces 
within China and in the international movement with 
her subtle understanding of the political principles, 
the actual realities, and the strategy to be forged, 
as a consequence of which the 
widest cross-section of people 
in China and in other countries 
supported the struggle of the 
Chinese people against foreign 
domination and imperialism. 

A dedicated Sinologist, born 
in China and having spent his 
life through all the ups and 
downs of the revolution, the author, Israel Epstein, 
in this fascinating study reveals the political 
understanding and sagacity of Madame Sun Yatsen 
in a difficult and complex period, which in China, 
included three revolutions, attendant civil wars 
against regional warlords and the Chinese people's 
struggle against Japanese invasion and the military 
fascist regime of Chiang Kaishek. Globally this 
period covered World War | and II and the Great 
Bolshevik and Chinese Socialist Revolutions, and 
the liberation struggles, culminating in the 
independence from foreign rule of the colonies and 
semi-colonies, including India. 

Though this is a biography and not a history, an 
awareness of China’s and of the world history of her 
time is indispensable to understand the life of one 
of the most remarkable and outstanding women of 
this century, such was her relevance to wider 
problems. Many in China, confused in troubled 
times, looked to where she stood and took their 
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positions accordingly, a figure both gentle, inspiring 
and indomitable. She was universally recognised 
and acknowledged as China's conscience. There is 
no record of her ever losing friends through 
forgetfulness. Soong Ching Ling did not demand or 
expect of friends and acquaintances a more rapid 
advance towards her own views than they were 
capable of. 

The unique position that was hers, is reflected 
clearly in the answer that the ardent communist 
Chou Enlai gave her when in 1949, Soong Ching 
Ling who represented politically the Left wing of the 
Kuomintang, the political movement established by 
Dr Sun Yatsen, applied for membership of the 
Communist Party, “We would like you to be where 
you are. We have many party members but we 
have only one Soong Ching Ling”. 

Even though Madame Sun Yatsen was not a 
member of the Chinese Communist Party she 
realised that in China the Chinese 
Communists had inherited, by their 
deeds, the legacy of Dr Sun Yatsen 
and his three principles— People’s 
Nationalism, People’s Democracy and 
People’s livelihood: and that the fascist 
military dictatorship of Chiang Kaishek 
which had caved into foreign and 
imperial concessions in China would 
never be able to see China through the birth—pangs 
to a modern nation, with social and economic 
justice for the Chinese people. This was a position 
which only an individual with a thorough grasp of 
the political history of China, the existing situation of 
the Chinese people and an unflinching political 
objective, could adopt. It was not an easy position. 

The Communists and their former allies were to 
split in 1927, when Chiang Kaishek treacherously 
unleashed the Shanghai massacre against the poor 
of Shanghai who had joined the trade unions and 
the Communist cadres. When the reactionary wave 
was at its height and when the Communists who 
had been permitted dual membership by Dr Sun 
Yatsen were expelled from the Kuomintang, Soong 
Ching Ling was to make one of her earliest political 
Statements, indicative of the remarkable maturity 
she had attained while still in her early thirties, and 
her political influence in China, “When all is said. 
and done, every true revolution has to be for basic 
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social change, failing which it could only be called a 
government. We cannot sell out the masses. They 
repose great hope in us. We must be loyal to their 
trust.” 

Significantly when Soong Ching Ling arrived in 
Beijing on August 28, 1949, for the formal 
inauguration of the People’s Republic, to receive 
her was a confluence of the two currents in the 
Chinese Revolution, the nationalist and the 
communist, in recognition of her extraordinary 
contribution. Alongwith Mao Zedong, Zhu De, 
Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Liberation 
Army, Chou Enlai, were Lin Boqu and Dong Biwu, 
senior Communists who had been followers of Dr 
Sun Yatsen from the days of his exile in Japan and 
who had helped build the first Kuomintang 
Communist Cooperation of the 1920s. Others 
included He Xiangning, widow of Dr Sun’s Lieutenant 
Liao Zhonkai and Liu Yazi, poet and essayist—both 
Soong Chin Ling’s comrades in the staunch 
Kuominatang Left that had stood firm for that United 
Front through storm-tossed decades. Even Li Jishen 
former Kuomintang General who in 1927 had sided 
with the reaction, but now as head of the Kuomintang 
Revolutionary. Committee stood for a renewed 


revolutionary unity and Guo Moro, author and_ 


scholar representing the broad stream of the Left 
intellectuals, were present. This 
sectarianism was once again to raise its head. 

An interesting fact which the author discloses is 
the presence of the Kuomintang Left at the 1957 
World Conference of Communist Parties. The 
delegation included Madame Sun Yatsen. 

Soong Ching Ling was. never to turn her back on 
the Communist even though difficult days lay ahead 
for the nation and the Party. The isolation imposed 
on China by the Western governments were to 
have its negative effects in spite of the untiring 
efforts made by the Non-aligned Movement to help 
China break her isolation. The author fails to 
mention this and the role of Jawaharlal Nehru which 
was never acknowledged by the Chinese Communist 
Party leadership. 

Soong Ching Ling never adopted a policy of 
‘sack cloth and ashes’ never turned her back on the 
Communists and continued to make a determined 
contribution in the spheres of her activities and 
responsibilities through the trials and tribulations of 
the ‘Great Leap Forward’ which she tried to 
understand and the Cultural Revolution which she 
was against, the leadership of the Communist Party 
left her untouched in spite the ‘Gang of Four 
-headed by Chiang Ching, the wife of Mao Zedong. 


is before. 


It was left to Soong Ching Ling to voice the most 


‘appropriate private condemnation of Chiang Ching 


by derogatively referring to her as the ‘Empress’, 
the most appropriate statement of what the Chinese 
people and the Chinese Communist Party had to 
endure during those dark days. Who but an 
Empress could have exercised arbitrary powers of 
torture and illegal detention, deprivation of 
employment and execution? The highest in the 
Communist Party were not spared. 

Madame Sun Yatsen—in spite of her known 
views, and her cultured, aesthetic though simpie 
way of life—was protected as Chou Enlai had 
persuaded Mao Zedong to have her name listed 
among the persons not to be touched. She was to 
survive it all and leave for the eternal abode in more 
peaceful times. A day before she died she was 
admitted to the membership of the Communist 
Party, at her request, a tribute to those Communists 
in China and in other parts of the world who had 
worked for the suffering humanity selflessly and had 
braved dangers and yet died as Communists. 

The book contains vignettes of her profile as a 
beautiful woman of high ideals, who from the early 
years of her youth and student days at the 
Wesleyan College at Macon, Georgia, in the USA, 
was writing essays on the liberation of the Chinese 
people as editor of the college magazine; her life- 
long devotion to Dr Sun Yatsen whom she met in 
her early twenties. Dr Sun Yatsen was already the 
Jeader who had worked for a nationalist Republican 
revolution, overthrowing the degenerate monarchy. 


Within a decade of their marriage at the age of 32: 


Soong Ching Ling was a widow; but the remarkable 
young woman who had been determined to share 
the life of Dr Sun Yatsen, whom she considered her 
menor and political guide, braving the hardship and 
assassination attempts was never to claim or to 
make any pretensions to his achievements or his 
glory. At the end of her days she clearly expressed 
her desire to be buried alongside her father and 
mother. 

Several pages of the book will bring back 
nostalgic memories to those in many countries the 
world over, of a time when the finest cause in the 
worid was. the liberation of mankind, and there is 
hardly a leader of a national liberation movement 
with whom she was not acquainted. Leading 
personalities, intellectuals in the USA, USSR, Japan, 
india, in several continents were in touch with her. 
Few in the Chinese Communist Party leadership 
could match or compare with her in the sincerity 
with which she won sympathy to the cause of the 
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Chinese people. Diplomacy straight from the heart, 
an identification with the cause of the people all 
over the world. 

The famous example was the manner in which 
she convinced General Stilwell that though the 
Chinese Communist-led armies were China’s most 
effective anti-Japanese fighting force, Chiang 
Kaishek had imposed a blockade on their supplies, 
and the US medical and other supplies should be 
sent to them if the US was serious on activising an 
anti-Japanese front. General Stilwell complied with 
her request and the Dixie mission was despatched 
to Yenan. Never to take the contribution of any 
individual to the cause of the Chinese people for 
granted, when General Stilwell was recalled she 
wrote to him and conveyed, “the thoughts the 
people have for you and your deeds." 

in the context of her sincere internationalist 
approach, the author disappoints the reader on 
xihree vital aspects of what must have been views 
on the Sino-Soviet rift; the 1962 conflict with India; 
and the war with Vietnam. 

Dr Sun Yatsen had acknowledged the USSR as 
the closest ally of the nationalist and democratic 
forces in China. In fact Dr Sun had elevated an 
alliance with the USSR to a principle. At his request 
advisers had been received in China. In July 1927 
when Chiang Kaishek after the Shanghai massacre 
decided to alter the policy of Dr Sun, Soong Ching 
Ling in open defiance of Chiang Kaishek left on a 
visit for Moscow. In the years that were to follow, 
she was aware that in the years of the USSR’s own 
grave difficulties, the Soviet people had sought to 
extend assistance and friendship to the Chinese 
national struggle, and its development effort. 

The approach was certainly different, and even 
given the ‘big brotherly’ patronising attitude of the 
CPSU, Madame Sun Yatsen—widely exposed as 
she had been to International cross-currents—must 
have understood and known that none of these 
differences were unbridgeable and were not in the 
interest of either country. The author would have us 
believe that she accepted the position that the 
USSR had failed to treat the Chinese as a ‘brother 
nation, and with a fraternal spirit and exhibited a big 
' brotherly attitude. However, the brevity with which 

the author deals with this crucial phase in the 
foreign policy of China, indicates that all has not 
been stated of her actual position. 

—"\ If deeds speak louder than words, the photograph 

of hers with Madame Kalinin was to remain with her 

installed in a prominent place at her home for the 

rest of her life; it had been taken in Moscow in 1927 


‘i. 


when in defiance of the policy of her brother-in-law 
Chiang Kaishek she had left for Moscow. 

The 1962 conflict with India is also sought to be 
glossed over by the author, quoting Madame Sun 
Yatsen as saying that this was a passing phase and 
she hoped for better times. Once again the reader 
would query, was this her only viewpoint? Was 
there no trauma for her in these events? She had 
first met Jawaharlal Nehru in 1927 in Moscow. In 
1938 she had resumed her correspondence with 
him. The Chinese people, she wrote, had “learned 
with gratitude and encouragement of your 
demonstrations of sympathy and solidarity and wish 
to take this opportunity to express our gratitude and 
comradeship”. This was written shortly before the 
Indian National Congress Medical Mission went to 
China. Dr Dwarakanath Kotnis was to succeed Dr 
Norman Bethune as head of the International 
Peace Hospital and then die as Dr Bethune had 
done, serving the front-line wounded in China. On 
behalf of the China Defence League, Soong Ching 
Ling invited Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr M.M. Atal to 
be sponsors of the League. Both accepted honorary 
membership as a symbol of India’s solidarity with 
the Chinese people. 

Madame Sun Yatsen visited India and was 
aware of the consistent support extended by India 
to the admission of China in the UN and the 
Security Council apart from the Non-aligned and 
Afro-Asian forums such as at Bandung. 

In this context was 1962 inevitable? Particularly 
in the context of the fact that no less a person than 
Ajoy Ghosh, leader of the then United Communist 
Party of India, had visited Beijing with a high level 
Communist Party delegation, in the knowledge of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to avoid hostilities between the 
two countries. The efforts of Ajoy Ghosh to convince 
the highest in the Chinese Communist Party 
leadership also failed. 

About the famous Soong sisters, it was said that 
Ai-Lung, the eldest, loved money; she was to marry 
H.H. Kung who became Chiang Kaishek’s Minister 
of Finance; of the youngest, Mei Ling, it was said 
that she loved power and is known to the world as 
Mme Chiang Kaishek; of Soong Ching Ling it was 
said that she loved the Chinese people. At the 
same time she was free of assumptions of either 
superiority or glorification of everything Chinese. 

The discerning reader will note a few discrepancies 
and error of facts in the book; for example,the 
author's contention that India had staked a claim on 
Tibet and that the Indian feadership was inflexibly 
tied to an English cartographic position on the 
boundary dispute. Bn 
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Violence in Politics 


T his is a supplement to the article ‘Politics of 
LSS Secessionism and Violence in India’ by 
Rajinder Kaur (Mainstream, April 30, 1994). 

It has been the refrain of several political 
theorists that a democratic polity is constituted by 
speaking and acting men of reason. This view of 
politics presupposes, as Hannah Arendt in On 
Violence says, a free public space in which men 
share their words and deeds to pursue common 
goals through compromise, adjustment, alignment 
and realignment. in such a scheme of things 
violence has no place. it can enter the world of 
politics only as an evil force. It is essentially 
inhuman. To be human is to speak and to act, that 
is, to communicate with others. Violence ruptures 
the world of dialogue, and when it leads to the 
death of the victim the interruption of discourse is 
absolute or irreversible. The victim cannot answer 
back as he has been silenced forever. The supreme 
inhumanity of violence -that results in death is 
manifested in the existential rupture of interpersonal 
relationship of the victim with his friends, followers, 
and family members caused by the assassin. The 
dead is now open to no one, or open only to a 
yawning, bottomless void. (Franco Ferrarotti in 
‘Introduction’ to April 1981 volume of Social 
Research.) 

Text which is texere in Latin means ‘to weave’. 
Writing a text is a weaving activity. In other words,.a 
text is a pattern of woven words. With what is the 
text of political violence woven? An interweaving of 
two or more things like heightened passion and 
urgency of conveying a message may produce 
political violence. But in all interweaving one thing 
will be common: an attempt to alter the political 
policy pursued by him against whom violence is 
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directed. It is true that an act of violence may 
produce the consequences desired by the ac 
But what is important to the moral assessmeni 
the crime is not the actual consequences but 
intended consequences of the deed done. 

A text, as distinguished from a book, is op 
ended. It is not enclosed within the four walls 
words but open to the four winds of language. Ti 
a text has no single interpretation or purpose 
meaning. It speaks, so to say, with differ 
voices—voices not uttered by the author. Simila 
the case with violence. An act of violence may cz 
different meanings to different persons. Jt n 
trigger a chain of events not intended by 
precipitator of a violent deed. Violence, like 
sentence of a language, has a ‘deep struct: 
providing both sorts of representation—the syntai 
and the semantic. That is, violence has bott 
grammar and a meaning. But while the rules 
grammar are fixed (or so imperceptibly change t 
they appear to be fixed), shades of meaning van 
accordance with their spatio-temporal setting. 

Some people somewhere are assassinated da 
but it is the politician, as Arthur C. Danto wi 
sketching “A Logical Portrait of the Assassin” sa 
who has “the dubious privilege of assassinabilit 
(Social Research, Autumn, 1974) The death o 
leading political actor at the hands of an assas 
produces a paradoxical effect. On the one hand 
a single stroke, it renders meaningless all - 
superior virtues which differentiated him from - 
ordinary run of men. 

Death, it is said, is a great equaliser. But, on: 
other hand, in choosing its victim in a radi 
suddenness death isolates him from the medioc 
that surrounded him in his life. The actor may 
just like an ordinary mortal, but in death he 
uplifted to enter the world of immortality. | 
martyrdom ensures his place in history. Woi 
spoken and deeds performed by him while al 
earn him the right to be remembered. Thus, wt 
violence closes the world of discourse it opens 
new world of individual and collective memati 


“But this world is not, strictly speaking, a part of i 


political world. It, therefore, remains true that i 
language of violence—since it abolishes discourse 
is symbolic of a fractured polity. 


Gorakhpur Mukul Asthe 
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Turmoil and Change in the Western Family 


RANJANA SUBBERWAL 


The year 1994 having been declared as the Year of the Family by the United Nations, this article is being 


produced here as a window to the changing norms of family life in the West. 


witnessing unprecedented changes in man’s 
social fabric. Life-long monogamy and promises of 
‘till death doth us part’ are fast getting relegated to 
the past; today’s promise could well be ‘till divorce 
doth us part’. The revolution of the family has finally 
come of age in the West, its clouds could soon be 
hovering over the Eastern skies. 

The British royalty has for centuries been the 
pillar of monogamous virtues where the fariy tale 
epitaph ‘...and they lived happily ever after was as 
eal as the stars. No longer is it so. Today, the 

‘British royalty is in the throes of marital turmoil, the 
latest being that of Prince Charles and Lady Diana. 
Individual factors apart, the present turmoil has a lot 
to do with the changing norms of sexuality, marriage 
and divorce. Gone are the days of Snow Whites 
and Cinderellas; Elizabeth Taylors and Woody 
Allens have clearly snatched the mantle. 

Until about 1960, the American family—just like 
in the rest of the Western world—was, by and large, 
conservative comprising of a husband and wife 
living together with their children. Here the father 
was the head who supported the family financially 
and gave his name to his wife and children. The 

. ‘mother had the responsibility .of running the home 
and looking after the children. Marriage was seen 
as an arrangement forever. Extra marital relations 

avere disapproved of, especially in the case of 
women. Parents were solely responsible for their 
children’s well-being when they were small while in 
the later age as well, the parents played a very 
important role as guides and friends. 

This traditional family has weathered many a 
storm in the last thirty years. From the rubble have 
risen transformed sex roles, changed attitudes of 
marriage and divorce, different definitions of moral 

* and immoral and new family structures, more fragile 
than ever before. 

Divorce is singularly the most important feature 
of the contemporary revolution. It has ripped the 
traditional family structure to such unrecognisable 

Prints that nobody would believe it had such humble 

beginnings. It was during the time of Reformation in 
the sixteenth century that Protestant churches 


EE n its twilight years, the twentieth century is 
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reluctantly conceded that in some circumstances a 
valid marriage might be dissolved. For the next 
three hundred years, divorce remained a rare 
exception, the rule was life-long monogamy. Even 
till the beginning of the century, divorce remained 
highly stigmatised, associated with immorality. Its 
procedure was cumbersome and expensive and 
only a few thousand divorces were granted through- 
out the Western world on the eve of the First World 
War. 

The contemporary scene is truly a pot-boiler. In 
many of the Western countries today more marriages 
are dissolved by divorce rather than by death. 
Further, at least half of all marriages in the US end 
in divorce. The rest of the Western world is not far 
behind. By the time they reach their sixteenth 
birthday, close to half the children of the USA 
experience the trauma of their parents’ divorce. 
Most adults in the Western world no longer believe 
that couples should stay married because divorce 
might harm children. They rather believe that 
marriage is a relationship that exists primarily for 
the fulfilment of the individual spouses. When it 
ceases to fulfill such a function, it breaks. No one is 
ever to blame when a marriage ends. It is unhealthy 
to feel guilty. 

The decade of 1970, was a decade of liberalisation 
of divorce laws all over the Western world when it 
was seen as an absolutely legitimate moral 
alternative. However, these laws were made 
particularly liberal in Sweden and the US. Both 
these countries have accepted unilateral no-fault 
divorce where any one partner can apply for divorce 
without giving any spedific reasons. The US had 
gone a step further. Here the law expects each 
spouse to be self-sufficient, thus the provision of 
financial support to ex-dependants in the law is 
often weakly implemented. In practice the US 


` divorce law is not only ‘no-fault’ but is also on the 


verge of becoming ‘no-responsibility’ divorce. There 
is thus large scale flouting of compulsory financial 
support which leaves millions of children in a state 
of poverty. It is also true that in most cases, women 
get custody rights and since most women earn less 
than men, the hardships of such a family are 
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immense. The financial repercussions of divorce 
are only a part of the story, the psychological and 
social costs are even higher. For the couple it 
means an end to a relationship which was 
demeaning. It thus brings a range of destructive 
emotions—anger, resentment, guilt, despair, 
disillusionment, feeling of failure, a sense of rejection 
which often leaves permanent scars on their 
personalities. Divorce also takes its toll of the 
children, it brings insecurity and trauma in their 
lives, often in their formative years. Divorce means 
diminished parental care which leads to long-term 
maladjustments among children. 

Frequent divorce and its consequent embroil is 
embedded in more profound changes that have 
been occurring in the last few decades in the 
Western societies. Not long ago, the ‘woman-in-a- 
prison’ image typified the woman's tole in the 
family—solitary, continuing, unnrelieved role. As 
Barrett and Mcintosh put it, “It is 5.45 PM in a block 
of councit flats. In each of the fifty boxes a woman 
is frying children fish fingers, bathing the baby, 
putting its dirty nappies into the washing machine 
and peeling potatoes for the husband's tea. All the 
same but all in isolation’. This image of the woman 
has taken a beating in the contemporary Western 
society. Women’s participation in various productive 
activities has become a reality. In the US, especially, 
but in many other Western nations too, mothers of 
children under three are the fastest growing segment 
of the labour market. A majority of such mothers 
work outside their homes today. Armed with a new 
belief in their capabilities. and right to pursue 
opportunities, stimulated by economic needs, women 
are at the helm of this revolution. 


® 


MOTHERHOOD was an activity of a lifetime for the 
Victorian woman who had, on an average, ten 
children and when her youngest child left school, 
she was in her mid-fifties. Since life expectancy was 
low, she had only a few years to live. In contrast, 
the contemporary woman spends around two to 
four years of her life in pregnancy and infant care. 
From a life-time activity, pregnancy and infant care 
have become merely a short phase in one’s life. A 
. growing minority of young married women, generally 
highly educated and career-oriented, are choosing 
not to have any children and they have little interest 
in children’s issues—yet another indication of the 
dramatic transformation that is taking place. 


However, it is also true that adolescents and 
teenagers—especially girls under fifteen—have the 
highest rate of pregnancy in a number of Western 
countries, many of them outside wedlock. In the 
US, there are one to three million children now 
living with teenage mothers only about half of whom 
are married. Six million children under the age of 
five are living with mothers who were adolescents 
when they gave biith. 

Shocking though it may seem, it is worth noting 
that today, whether through their parents’ divorce or 
never having been married, most American children 
spend part of their childhood in a single parent 
family. Such families are fast increasing all over the 
West. These, in most cases, are female-headed; 
often the head of the family is an adolescent 
female. With the breakdown of- wider kinship 
networks such families are socially isolated with no 
or negligible social support. Entrenched in poverty, 
these families are ill-equipped to perform basic 
socialisation and disciplinary functions of a family. 

Family of remarriages is yet another new face of 
the traditional family. Different from the single- 
parent type but as turmoil-ridden, this type of family 
is formed due to marriage, divorce, remarriage 
cycle or seria] monogamy which is already so 
widespread in the Western world. The household 
formed by remarriages is truly complex especially 
when both spouses bring children from their previous 
marriages and proceed to have a third set of 
children of their own. 

In such a household some of the children are full- 
siblings, some half-siblings and some step-siblings, 
and though individually each child haè two parents 
and four grandparents, collectively they have four 
parents (present and absent) and eight grand 
parents. Lucile Duberman, a sociologist, wrote from 
her own experience, “it is difficult enough if Mary 
and Helen are sisters to convince Mary that Helen 
needed a new tennis racket when Mary has just 
been denied a new bathing suit, if they are step- 
sisters, how much more difficult can readily be 
imagined”. Conflict apart, such families are in utter 
confusion as to whose name would which child get, 
whose property will go to whom, whose children are 
they any way? In addition to.all this is the battered 
stepmother image—a cruel, bad, mean woman, so 
meticulously popularised by our fairy tales that it 


- makes the survival of such a family even more 


perilous. . 
Fraught with conflict and prone to instability, these 
new faces of the family are doomed in their cradle. 
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Crime rate among children who have lived in such 
families in their formative years is very high indeed. 
x The. present teenage generation in the US is both 
dangerous and insecure and symbolises, more than 
ever before, murder, mayhem, guns and gangs. That 
juvenile arrests for murder increased by 80 per cent 
between 1987 and 1991 is clearly indicative of the 
alarming situation and the crisis within the family is in 
no small measure responsible for this. 


+ 


IT is widely believed that no revolution is ever 
possible without changes in values. The revolution 
of the family is no exception. In recent decades, the 
traditional definition of morality has come under 
severe strain in the Western world. Few decades 
ago, life-long commitment to sexuality with one 
partner was the rule, with little deviation. No longer 
is it so. Pre- and post-marital sex are a fully 
~ accepted common-place practice in that part of the 
world today. In fact, sexual practices of teenagers 
have become more and more bizarre over, the 
years. Whether it is sexual exploits of Spur Posse, 
a group of school boys in Lakewood, California who 
kept a score card of sexual-conquests and got 
rewarded with admiration from peer groups or it is 


sexual orgies on computers, the transformation is 
basic and truly mind-boggling. 

Such transformations, it is needless to say, are 
not exclusive to the Western societies. With West 
as the uncrowned leader of the contemporary 
world, the rest of the societies, including India, will 
soon follow suit. Already the lustre of the family has 
become dull, the future will make it more dull. 

As the-twentieth century is sinking into the folds 
of history, the Western world is gearing itself to the 
challenge that these changes in their very social 
foundations have posed. Childcare is fast moving 
outside the home in organised childcare units, old 
people’s homes are a well-established reality. There 
has been an upsurge in programmes and community 
organisations that are providing childcare support 
and guidance for parents and their young. These 
programmes have found ways of compensating for 
a damaging social environment by creating conditions 
that can build on the strength and resilience of 
those caught in difficult situations. 

These alternatives, however, are just developing 
and are often poorly understood by the people. As 
of present, the Western world continues to burn in 
the fires propelled by the most profound revolutions 
of all. g 
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MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR : Islam 
(Continued from page 12) 


oppression. This may well be historically true. But in 
order to re-build the bridges between the Sikhs and 
the Hindus in his home State, the Chief Minister of 
Punjab did not pause to think that by pointing this 
out he would alienate further the entire Muslim 
ğ community. ` 

But for its Urdu Majlis programme, All India 
Radio broadcasts Hindu hymns in all its programmes 
aimed at the rural public. Ram finds a prominent 
place in these songs. Its special programme beamed 
at rural women, invariably begins with the greeting, 
“Ram-Ram”. Such doublespeak has been going on 
from the time of Nehru who was said to be an 
agnostic. Indeed, but for Subhas Chandra Bose, a 
practising Hindu, there have been few political 
leaders of standing in India whose secular credentials 
are beyond all doubt. 

Finally, why does the Indian Muslim have to be 
more careful than others in his political utterances, 
especially on foreign affairs and Indo-Pak relations? 
Why is his loyalty to his motherland not taken for 


granted? Annie Besant and C.F. Andrews. 


sympathised with the cause of India’s deliverance 
from the political and economic stranglehold of the 


British. Nobody called them traitors to their own 


country. 

But, in India today while societies to promote 
friendship with countries as far apart as the 
erstwhile USSR and the USA, the Hindu Kingdom 
of Nepal and China with which we fought a war in 
1962, have come up and flourished, more-often- 
than not with the blessings of the government, no 
Muslim dare set up or join an Indo-Pak Friendship 
Society. For the Indian Muslim knows that, even if 
he expresses his appreciation of the Pakistani 
team’s performance in cricket, his bona fides as a 
patriotic Indian will be questioned. This is definitely 
not in keeping with the spirit of our Constitution 
which leaves no room for treating anyone as 
second-class citizen with less than equal right to the 
guaranteed freedom of thought and expression. But 
today ‘it seems to be the fundamentalists of both 
faiths who alone are capable of exercising this 
right—without even the most reasonable of curbs in 
the interests of law, order and harmony—no matter 
who gets hurt in the process, and how. | 
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Contours of Emerging World 
NARASIMHA RAO’S LECTURE AT HARVARD 


During his recent trip to the USA, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao delivered the Samuel! L. and Ehzabeth 
Jodidi Memorial Lecture at Harvard University (May 17, 1994). Mainstream is publishing here the full text of 
the Lecture because, unlike his address before the Joint Session of the US Congress, his Jodid! Lecture 
has not been covered in full by the media. Prof J.K. Galbraith presided over the function af the Harvard 


University. 


hank you for inviting me to this great centre of 
T learning wher. men and women have joined to 
engage in a unique process of intellectual 
interaction and enlightenment. They broaden their mental 
horizons and in the process, make a contribution to 
human thought. Today, | aspire at least to the former. 

One soul animates all men, wrote Emerson, one of 
the great Harvard almuni. The spirit of enquiry allows no 
limit to intellectual quest. One of the highest functions of 
the human mind is to understand the diversity that 
constitutes the human condition, and in that spirit, to 
celebrate the freedom of expressing that diversity that 
we treasure as democracies, to value debate, to 
accommodate differing viewpoints and, above all, to 
shed prejudice. 

The tide in the affairs of humanity is throwing us 
increasingly upon the rocks of fragmentation and disorder, 
placing increasing strains upon our carefully nurtured 
definitions of democracy and freedom. It is difficult to 
delineate these strains along the so-called fault-lines 
between civilisations, whatever the superticial evidence. 
india cannot think of a division of civilisations; we see 
man as an attribute of synthesis which translates itself 
into secularism exemplified. Yes, there are tempests 
now and then; but no tempest is known to have 
permanently changed the ocean. 

Geographically, the sun shines on India and America 
but for a little while simultaneously. But symbolically, 
here is something for us to do. ! believe that this period 


_ of sunshine can and must be expanded. | use this 


metaphor because one equivalent of “sun” also means 
“triend” in Sanskrit. Monocultural absolutes are, or ought 
to be, on the way out in world affairs. The interaction of 
human beings essentially has to involve some negotiation, 
some learning from each other's percention within a 
framework of coexistence and mutual benefit. 

Visiting the United States, an Indian gets the strange 
feeling of having got off a Time Machine. The past is a 
constant point of reference for us; tradition seems safer, 
more warm and secure, even if sometimes irrational or 
even harmful. We tend to justify our present actions in 
terms of the past, but there is also a constant effort to 


break away from it. Here, on the other hand, your. 


predominant orientation is in terms of the future. The 
pitfalls of the atavistic approach are well-known. But 
what is not always apparent is that eyes fixed only on the 
future or on the past tend to ignore the present. Often 
enough, the present has been oppressed both by future 


— Editor 


utopias and past shibboleths. | feel the need for a 
balance, a sense of continuum of Time, because the 
subconscious feeling of being without a past or without a 
future could lead to avoidable attitudes and distorted 
relationships. Ìt is from the present and the now that we 
must build a bridge to the future. 

There is not one idea in the world that has not been 
propounded and stoutly controverted in India. So is the 
case, | believe, with America. We do not brook intellectual 
colonisation. in the field of economics, for instance, 
some major views have come from this distinguished 
University. They are forceful, but often contradictory. Any 
idea from here, therefore, has the great advantage that it 
brings a plural option with it. And yet, the rainbow of 
ideas gets fused into one monochromatic beam when 
America reaches the world beyond; it can tend to make 
judgments in simple, strong shades of black and white. 
right and wrong. The richness of various hues of evety 
phenomenon in human affairs gets subsumed in those 
simplified contrasts. The world, however, does not 
change by being so slotted. 

This is ironical because pluralism in America, as in 
India, has arisen as a historical inevitability. America 
believes in unity in diversity. in the Indian concept. unity 
represents Truth, diversity signifies its manifestations. 
The diversity has different origins, whether of immigration, 
or of invasion. Hope and dynamism informed our unity, 
the hope inspired by the end of the colonial condition in 
your case; the dynamism of the diverse streams coming 
together in our case. Through centuries we have nol 
allowed diversity to become divisive, except for one 
single event in 1947. Nation-building has been extremely 
difficult since it was premised on positive factors 
throughout; we had no notional adversary to rally 
sentiment against, whenever needed. 

In this long stretch of national endeavour, we have 
had a varied experience, now stumbling, now sprinting. 
The latest event, if | may say so, is that we have recently 
embarked upon a process of economic liberalisation. It 
was only liberalisation, not substitution, since we had an 
ongoing, well-entrenched market system for ages. So it 
has been possible for us to fashion our liberalisation as a 
well thought-out programme, based on an assessment of 
the current situation, both local and globai, as well as 
anticipated future developments. It remains part of our 
development effort; the objective has not changed. We 
have hit the right road and the direction has been set. 
The way is only forward. 
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Yes, there is considerable criticism from some section. . 
‘This criticism is important, since it illustrates the strange 


line-up of hostile forces when a serious, systematic 
change is undertaken. But our reform has the general 
approval of the people. Therefore it runs no risk 
whatever of dilution, far less reversal. What are mere 
disparities in affluent countries become dual economies 
when they occur in the poorer ones. Upward mobility is 
obstructed by strong and inflexible social structures. 
. Thus, it is feared that the dynamism of globalisation may 
benefit only one of the dual economies. The other is not 
only left unaffected, but may actually be affected 
adversely. At some point, the growing distance between 
the two suddenly gets beyond endurance and creates 
tremendous internal social and economic strains, throwing 
the whole liberalisation programme into disarray and 
delay. 

This is why it is important to ensure also sizeable and 

‘simultaneous benefits to the lower layers. We cannot 
wait for the trickle down; we need to engineer a by-pass 
by investing massive resources for the benefit of the 
poorer sections, particularly in the rural areas, directly 
from the state’s resources. Smooth assimillation is the 
crux. | consider this to be the correct and lasting way of 
globalisation. The bottom line is partnership, and not 
annexation. 

We need investment in people and in infrastructure; 
the package is inseparable and indispensable. The 
government was taking care of both investments in the 
past; the results, while beneficial in several respects, 
have fallen short of overall expectations and requirements. 
We ‘have now assigned a large portion of infrastructure 
investment to private enterprise on a global scale, while 
the government takes on the bulk of the responsibility for 
investment in human resources, as also rural for 
development in general. 

Unlike in some developed countries, unemployment is 
not a marginal or fractional phenomenon for us. Looking 
closely, one can perhaps find a nexus between the lack 
of full employment on the one hand and the emergence 
of multiple economies in the society on the other. There 
is a low level equilibrium in the less affluent societies 
which has to be shaken if development is to take place. 
Work is, therefore, the primary weapon necessary for 
dealing with this poverty. Mahatma Gandhi's doctrine of 
welfare for all, Sarvodaya, meant not just the advancement 
of the greatest number. This total concept is dominant in 
India’s social philosophy down the ages and has been 
articulated quite unambiguously. 

Incisive and socially concerned thinkers from great 
‘institutions such as yours have forced us all in recent 
years to reconsider the goals of development. We have 
begun to recognise our responsibility for preserving the 


environment and the finite resources of this planet. | 


Nevertheless, the original sin endures, namely, the 
equation of happiness with consumerism which translates 
in plain terms, in equating the quantum of happiness with 
the quantum of consumption. ‘Professor Galbraith has 
written of the wisdom needed to perceive the difference 
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between a luxury and a necessity—a wisdom all the 
more important in a world where the distinction between 
the one and other tends to be ignored. 

It is only this development in the conventional sense 
which still elicits admiration and generates national 
power, making the past achievement of the developed 
nations, the goal of the developing ones. As a result, no 
developing country is proceeding on a path different from 
the profligate one on which the developed countries have 
travelled so far. This demands formulation of viable and 
consistent parameters of development which take into 
account the criticial collision towards which the diminishing 
resources of the planet and its increasing population are 
headed. 

Institutions like Harvard face this intellectual challenge, 
since you are the trend-setters. | attach great importance 
to this because no society can act in the absence of a 
trend. Speaking for India, | submit that we have an 
equilibrium to be achieved among three factors, namely, 
i) the level of material benefit necessary for a human being to 

attain his full creative potential; 

li) the level of exploitation of Nature consistent with its needs to 
replenish itself; and 

ii) the need to ensure comparable benefit to the vast masses of 
people and lift the social pyramid as a whole. 

This approach is not a mechanical compromise or an 
idealistic package. It accepts the realities of the present- 
day world, the values of liberal democracy and the limits 
on the state which globalisation of trade will require. It 
accepts the necessity and the efficiency of the market. 
But it finds its appropriate balance by determining the 
ends of economic development that a country can and 
should pursue. It involves defining, to the extent possible, 
what the word ‘good’ means, when we are seeking to 
achieve the greatest “good” of the greatest .number. 
Consumer satisfaction undoubtedly gives pleasure, and 
pleasure is an essential ingredient of ‘good’, but pleasure 
and ‘good’ cannot be taken as identical. There must 
surely be a social, psychological and perhaps spiritual 
content of ‘good’ which is not purely market-determined. 
And | believe there is. 


In developed countries, the income of the unemployed _ 


is protected to an extent through social welfare; yet 
social problems still continue to arise. This has compelled 
a realisation of the role of work in the human psyche. 
The basic role of action in the human‘psyche is stated in 
the Indian tradition when Sri Krishna says in the 
Bhagavad Gita that “there is nothing for the Supreme 
Being to attain, and yet | engage in action”. 
Compensated unemployment there cannot be a 
substitute for employment. This is not merely an 
economic phenomenon. it has important social and 
psychological factors besides being.a corollary of the 
dynamics of creation. Unemployment becomes a symbol 
of rejection, of being unwanted in society. And society 
itself, engrossed in its own arduous struggle for existence, 
is generally not ablé to care for its dispossessed and 


numbers have become..so crucial that development, 


today is being nullified to a: large extent by galloping 
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population. The former has to be stepped up, while the 

latter is brought to a predictable and manageable level. 

From the development standpoint, a galaxy of 
distinguished scholars, Indian and foreign, have, for 
several decades, assessed India’s prospects. The main 
points of the assessment may be summed up as follows: 
a) that despite the Green Revolution, the population may outstrip 

food production, resulting in food deficits; 

b) that sophisticated genetic engineering technologies will not 
assure uniform benefits, and small farmers may be deprived 
of them, accentuating agrarian disparities. 

c) that India requires the right technology in industrialisation to 
be compatible with the requirement of massive employment; 

d) that the development of human resources is inadequate; and 

e) that the assurance of national unity and integrity remains a 
question mark. 
ft is not my intention to use this platform exclusively to 

publicise India. But | think it is my duty to dispel some 
misgivings which, if they persist, affect the chances of 
my economic globalisation programme, only because 
things have not been put in perspective. | hope this 
justifies my effort. 

Let me first take up the problem of population. And let 
me first say that, in the interest of good neighbourly 
relations, India has no desire to overtake China in this 
area; and my figures do not point to this event, although 
some forecasts suggest this. Our common creditor, the 
World Bank, seems to support my view. Be that as it 
may, the figure at which India’s population is said to get 
stabilised varies rather widely, between 1 . 2 billion and 
1.8 billion. That shows how unpredictable human beings 
can be. The higher projected figure means that India's 
population will get doubled in, say seventy or eighty 
years. 

The question is to double our foodgrain production in 
a similar period. Self-sufficiency in foodgrains through 
the Green Revolution in the mid-sixties has been the 
largest single factor in the recovery of our economy at 
home and enhancement of prestige abroad, even while 
many economists emphatically predicted nothing but 
disaster on this front. The first point to be noted here is 

„that for more than two decades the Green Revolution 
was confined to just three-and-a-half States—not even 
among the big ones—in the country. Many other States 
had it very marginally or not at all. As a result, the wide 
disparity between kilogramme-per-acre yields in different 

States has persisted. In the case of rice, the difference is 

in the range of 700 and 3300 kilogrammes. while in 

wheat it ranges between 600 to 3000 kilogrammes. 

These disparities are at once hopeless and highly 

hopeful. The- distinct possibilities of enhancing yields 

several-fold and the further fact that the Green Revolution 
has now begun to travel into the low-yield but high-land 
fertility areas clearly indicates that there is no danger 
whatsoever of India becoming deficit in foodgrains. We 
can take care both of increased population as well as 
enhanced levels of consumption. We have also achieved 

near-self-sufficiency in edible oil, which had caused a 

drain on our foreign exchange reserves. We are again 

making massive investments in agriculture along with 


many of the latest modern tehniques, including genetic 
engineering. There is a dramatic spurt in our agricultural 
exports just within the past two or three years. The 
continued soundness and adequacy of our agricultural 
economy, which is basic to our development, is thus 
assured. There should be no raom for doubts on this 
score. 

The misgivings in regard to disparities are also not 
quite valid. Apart from the known fact that we have 
millions of medium, small and marginal farmers in India, 
the application of land ceiling laws throughout the 
country has narrowed down disparities in land holdings 
drastically, and proved beyond doubt that given the 
necessary inputs, the size of the holding has no bearing 
on per-acre yields. Indeed, the Green Revolution was 
itself the miracle wrought in small and medium holdings. 
As a farmer, | can personally testify to this. 

When we take employment as an economic activity, 
the conundrum of the right technology confronts us. If we 
take to gigantism to obtain economies of scale, we 
accept sophisticated technology which replaces man, 
with machine, accentuating unemployment and imposing 
heavy social costs. On the other hand, if we inevitably 
accept the route of large-scale employment, with old 
technology and iow wages, the large mass of people, as 
well as their economic activity, including the product 
thereof, remains at a primitive level inquality. 

Obviously, both these positions are unacceptable. 
There are six factors involved here, namely, of size, 
environmental acceptability, cost, quality, technology and 
employment potential. Environmental acceptability and 
quality are obviously sine qua non. If the objective ts to 
maximise employment potential and minimise the per 
unit size at more or less the same cost, the only 
imponderable that remains to be determined is technology. 
| see no alternative for populous developing countries 
but to develop these technologies of the future. One may 
call them the “Laptop” models which possess all the six 
attributes | have just mentioned. 

In course of time, this has to be the pattern of 
industrialisation in the entire developing world. And in 
populous countries where millions of jobs are involved, it 
needs to be accorded higher priority. If the developed 
countries, with their huge R and D establishment, couid 
work in tandem with developing countries. that ccuid be 
the ideal form of North-South cooperation. Moreover, 
developed countries themselves would have to Jettison 
their polluting technologies and the culture of gigantism, 
earlier than later, for compelling environmental reasons. 
That would make the interests of all mankind coincide, 
regardiess of developed or developing. The rich and the 
poor of the whole world are thus locked in a three-legged 
race and simply cannot break free from each other. 

This long-term scenario is valid to the extent leaders 
of the world decide, and the people who elected them 
agree, that the world, after all, is worth saving beyond 
their own generation. in the meantime, India has to find 
employment for its teeming millions through 
industrialisation and needs huge investments in 
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infrastructure in power, oil, telecommunications, fertilisers 
and, of course, agriculture and irrigation, apart from 
roads, railways and ports. | have come to extend: my 
hand of partnership in this adventure—partnership 
between countries have so much in common, and so 
close already in multi-faceted cooperation. This is an 
important purpose of my present visit to the United 
States. 

With the huge outlays on infrastructure hopefully 
being taken care of by the private sector as envisaged in 
the new liberalisation programme, the prospect of the 
human sector has brightened immeasurably overnight. 
We have planned that the national outlay on education in 
India will be raised upward so as to reach six per cent of 
the GNP by the end of the century. The present fevel is 
3.7 per cent. With the government, the universities and 
the Industry, jointly and severally, continuing to give a 
new boost to scientific research and development, a New 
era of technological breakthrough at the national level is 
assured, alongwith a massive conversion of unskilled 
into skilled workers in the countryside. This, coupled with 
the highest ever outlays on rural development, particularly 
tural employment, is bound to go a long way in waking 
the sleeping giant that is rural India. These ambitions 
have now become entirely feasible and are clearly in 
sight, solely as a consequence of the private sector 
stepping in a big way into the infrastructure segment, a 
prospect at once exciting and full of exponential 
possibilities. 

Milions of words have been written since India’s 
independence on the prospects of the survival of 
democracy and political stability in India. This massive 
scholastic interest in my country is welcome, and the fact 
that most forecasts have turned out to he wrong does 
not detract from their profundity. india is today the 
largest democracy in the world with regular elections, at 
all levels, with a large number of political parties, 
national, regional and local. Democratic institutions at the 
grassroots level, called panchayats, have now been 
accorded Constitutional status. Empowerment of women 
has received unprecedented primacy. The people have 
tried and tested almost every political party by entrusting 
governmental reponsibility to it and even as the head of 
the country’s largest and oldest political party, with a 
history of 110 years, | find himself perpetually on 
tenterhooks! In fact my party is judged more stringently 
than the others—a special token of the people's hope, 
that gives rise to both expectation and exasperation. My 
own government, which started in a minority, is about to 
complete three of its five-year term firmly in the saddle. 
As for its capacity to take far-reaching decisions, the 
policy changes brought about in these three years, their 
sweep and implications, are by now well-known and 
speak for themselves. 

Yes, we do have many languages, castes, religions, 
races and classes. We have occasional clashes and 
agitations. But what one can discern only on a more 
careful observation is the revealing fact that life in the 
whole countryside remains calm and stable. During the 
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enitre period of eleven years when Punjab witnessed 
violent agitation, the State’s agricultural production 
remained the first in the country, and it never lost its 
place of eminence in any parameter of development. 
Agitation does not abridge accomplishment. India will 
remain India, with its unmatched attractions such as a 
huge and growing market, a friendly and talented people, 
political and institutional stability and a bright future by 
any reckoning. And friends at Harvard. All else is 
inconsequential or incidental. 

Jawaharlal Nehru named India’s economic system as 
mixed economy; not a mechanical part-admixture of the 
other two systems, but a complete system by itself, in 
which some features of those who happened to find 
piace. True to the liberal tradition—of which your great 
institution is a custodian—india has never looked at 
progress as a single, unidirectional straight and narrow 
path. It has always been cylical in its outlook. For every 
assertion there is a negation, for every postulate a 
counter-postulate. There can never be only One. If there 
is Zero, shunya, there is also Infinity, poorna. In 
between, if there is One there must be Another. 
Therefore, one society cannot completely be replicated 
in another, each has to fashion its own way for itself. 

However, one fact has become abundantly clear, that 
the roles of the State and the market are essentially 
distinct and complete usurpation of the role of the one by 
the other is neither possible nor desirable. While 
assigning the role to each at a given time, the current 
situation in the society has necessarily to be taken into 
account. And neither will wither away, no matter what 
one hypnotises oneself to believe in a given context. But 
the transition to the post-Cold War world, welcome as it 
is, is likely to be even more difficult than ending the Cold 
War. The days of rejoicing at the demise of the old 
system are over. The contours of a different world have 
begun to emerge, a world so different from the world of 
blocs and deterrences that we have almost forgotten. 
But the Cold War attitudes persist—not because there is 
anything permanently valid about them but because their 
removal inevitably takes time, and even more than time, 


the genuine realisation that the whole context of human-: 


destiny has really changed. 

This change needs a change of the mindset. | firmly 
believe that beyond the .very limited processes of 
diplomacy and inter-state relations, there is an 
immeasurably vast expanse in which all the tiny specks 
that make up humankind seem surprisingly equal. To 
capture the spirit of that equality leading to unity is the 
new challenge of the unipolarity whose advent we are 
witnessing today. Shall we, in Bruce Springstein’s 
phrase, simply “leave each other alone like this"? History 
does not often present such a decisive opportunity. We 
miss it at our own peril. As two human organisations so 


different, yet so much akin, | hope and pray that India . 
and America will prove themselves, as only the two of, 


aa J 


them can. And | thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for - 


your attention. E 
(May 17, 1994) 
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Nehru’s resolve, voiced in the US in October 1949, 
“We are neither blind to reality nor do we propose 
to acquiesce in any challenge to man’s freedom 
from whatever quarter it may come. When freedom 
is menaced or justice threatened or where aggression 
takes place, we cannot be and shall not be neutral.” 
Or for that matter ignore Nehru’s direct assertion 
in the broadcast to the US from Delhi on April 3, 
1948: “We talk of the rights of individuals. and 
nations, but it must be remembered that every right 
carries an obligation with it. There has been far too 
much emphasis on rights and far too little on 
obligations; if obligations were undertaken, rights 
would naturally flow from them. This means an 


approach to life different from the competitive and - 


acquisitive approach of today.” 

í Nehru's was a highly perceptive mind equipped 
with deep sensitivity. In a speech on the Industrial 
Policy Resolution in the Constitutent Assembly on 
April 7, 1948, he observed: “f do not entirely rule 
out the profit motive. | do not know how long it wilt 


last in a limited sense, but in the. larger sense of the 


term it will come more and more into conflict with 
the new idea of the socialist state. That conflict will 
go on, and it is clear that it is the state which wiit 
survive, not that group which represents the profit 


motive in industry in its pure essence. That is an. 


inevitable development...Sensitive people cannot 
easily put up with the vast gap between: human 
beings, the distance between them, the difference 
between them, the lack of opportunities on the one 
side and the waste on the other...in the context of 

“the world today, such a motive is becoming 

f increasingly not only wrong from the economic point 
of view, but a vulgar thing from-any sensitive point 
of view. So changes are bound to come.” 

If some seek to- ridicule Nehru as just a 
romanticist in the context of the setback suffered by 
socialism today, they can under no circumstance 
cast a blind eye to his prophetic words with regard 
to communism (spelt out in his famous “Basic 
Approach” article in 1958): “... There is much talk in 
communism of the contradictions of capitalist society 

_ and there is truth in that analysis. But we see the 
_, growing contradictions within the rigid framework of 
_\communism itself. Its suppression of individual 
’ freedom brings about powerful reaction. Its contempt 
for what might be called the moral and spiritual side 
of life not only ignores something that is basic in 
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man, but also deprives human behaviour of standards 
and values. Its unfortunate association with violence 
encourages a certain evil tendency in human 
beings... 

“Communism has definitely allied itself to the 
approach of violence. Even if it does not indulge 
normally in physical violence, its language is of | 
violence, its thought is violent and it does not seek 
to change by persuasion or peaceful democratic 
pressures, but by coercion and indeed by destruction 
and extermination.... 

“| find this approach wholly unscientific, 
unreasonable and uncivilised.:. whatever we may 
think about it, we have arrived at a stage in the 
modern world when an attempt at forcible imposition 
of ideas on any large section of people is bound 
ultimately to fail.” 

Needless to amphasise the vindication of these 
words by the course of events they have unfolded 
in the. last few years. They thus.provide a measure 


- of Nehru’s vision and foresight. 


When Nehru passed away on May 27, 1964 he 
was heartbroken having been betrayed by China 
which launched a perfidious aggression on India in 
October 1962. But despite intense pressure from — 
the US he did not, in that extraordinary situation 
emanating from the Sino-Indian conflict, abandon 
the policy of non-alignment. Nor did he adopt the 
crude anti-Chinese position of the US at that period 
springing as it did from vicious hatred of communisin. 
No wonder that the US authorities had little reason 
to extol Nehru and his stream of thinking. 

Today in a different context and global scenario 
influential circles in the policy-making apparatus in 
the US are trying to pit India against China 
(highlighting India’s “democratic credentials”) in the 
scramble to enhance US investment abroad. 
Narasimha Rao must be fully aware of such 
attempts. Even if some of the government 
bureaucrats and academics are enthused over 
these moves in order to’ gain proximity to the US, 
the political leadership of the country—and 
Narasimha Rao in particular—need to rebuff them 
without reservation. For like Nehru in the sixties, 
Narasimha Rao in the mid-nineties must not allow 
the US to drive a wedge between India and China, 
regardless of the extent of friendship or. enmity 
between the two Asian neighbours. 

What comes out in bold relief in all these is 
Nehru’s abiding relevance for India and the 
international community amidst the current 
complexities in this country and the world at large. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK `: 


Learning from Clinton Climb-down 


ometimes the man-in-the-street’s reactions to world events turn out to be more 

pertinent than the profundities of foreign-policy pundits. Not that the foreign policy 

of a country could be decided by the public excitement of the day. There are 
occasions when a wise statesman may not hesitate to go against the tide in the 
conviction that the public would ultimately acknowledge the wisdom of a decision which 
may not have evoked instant applause. 

The importance of public opinion in the formulation of the foreign policy of any country 
today is borne out by the stamp of History. Gone are the days when Kings and their 
courtiers could decide the fate of countries. The last of such an exercise took place more 
than a century-and-a-half ago at the Congress of Vienna where the vast empire left 
behind by the defeated Napoleon was partitioned by the rulers sitting as victorious 
powers, But that pattern could not be sustained as new waves of popular awakening— 
centring round the demands of the people awakened by the industrial revolution— 
smashed up the Vienna design in the decades immediately following. 

This is a lesson which our leaders in government and Opposition have to learn. No 
country can dictate to another country its policies, since no government of the day can 
flout the will of the people however incoherently it might have been articulated. 

When the Prime Minister left for Washington, quite a few had entertained the 
misgivings that raising contentious issues with President Clinton might be unwise. Since 
we are the supplicants, this would’ha dly be to the liking of the US authorities. There was 
at that time visible annoyance, if not consternation, at the uproar in Parliament about 
persistent US pressures on Kashmir and the human rights question, on nuclear non- 
proliferation and capping of missile technology. Those who are keen on forging stronger 
links with the USA were upset that such demonstration aimed at the US would tie down 
the Prime Minister's hands while it would displease the US authorities and thereby might 
endanger the prospects of getting investments and further credit from the US corporate 
sector and from the Fund-Bank in which the US voice is decisive. In fact, this was rather 
bluntly spelt out by the Chairman of the US House Foreign Relations Committee, Lee 
Hemilton, before the Prime Minister's visit to Washington: 

First, the United States is the world's only superpower. A close relationship with 

America can help India achieve its security goats. An antagonistic America would pose 

a substantial obstacle to Indian aspirations. Second, the US support for concessional 

financing from the World Bank and the IMF is crucial if India hopes to address the 

economic and social needs of its people. 

It was, therefore, with considerable trepidation that the Prime Minister set out on his 
long-cherished trip to Washington, accompanied appropriately by the Finance Minister 
and his aides who have long established top-dog credentials in Washington. The visit 
passed off without any hitch. The US multinationals and the NRI big-wigs were cultivated 
with painstaking thoroughness, never undertaken before by any Prime Minister of India. 
There was exuberance of come-hither blandishments with tempting offers of guaranteed 
returns as in the case of the power sector and tax concessions and reliefs of a 
magnitude unthinkable since the colonial days. 

Thirty years ago, Ashok Mehta had urged that India should open up her womb to 
receive foreign capital. Today under the Manmohan dispensation our government has 
shown its readiness to discard even the fig-leaf of self-respect to enable the US 
corporate giants to come and virtually take over our economy. Whether they would come 
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or not is another question. The readiness of our government 
to bring them into the country at any cost is unquestioned. 
The government came out with an opan-door telecom policy 
just on the eve of the Prime Minister's departure. Now it is 
learnt that one of the giants in the line, the US West, has been 
insisting on a ten-year tax holiday, a ten-year holiday on all 
custom duties on all their imports, a ten-year holiday on all 
taxes payable to the States in which the company would be 
operating and waiver on all surcharges due to all Central 
Government agencies. 

Obviously, such concessions to the US Big Business 
hardly fetches popular support for the government. Witness 
the sweated labour the Congress leaders have been putting in 
to convince the public that the country’s interests were not 
sacrificed by signing the GATT. But the government really has 
no answer to the query of the public why Super-301 and 
Special-301 would still hold good even after agreeing to the 
GATT arrangement. The Finance Minister has glibly assured 
that the question of Super-301 and Special-301 can be taken 
to the WTO once it is set up under the new GATT, but Dr 
Manmohan Singh very well knows that the US has made it 
clear that its own laws are non-negotiable before any outside 
agency. 

In contrast to our weak-kneed stand on the economic front, 
the Prime Minister did not allow himself to be bullied or 
cajoled into yielding ground on the nuclear question. As for the 
missile programme, there seems to be some ambivalence 
though the government realising the public mood in the 
country has announced that the next test of the Prithvi missile 
would soon take place—a befitting answer to the hectoring by 
the US Ambassador-designate, Frank Wisner. On the question 
of the Agni missile, the public feelings are equally strong as it 
would expect the government to be categoric about the future 
of this missile project and not yield to the US pressure. 

In this background one has to take into account the public 
reaction to President Clinton’s spectacular climb-down on the 
question of dealing with China. During his Presidential 
campaign, one of his points of attack was that President 
Bush’s Republican Administration had let down the sacred 


crusade for human rights by doing business with the butch 
of the Tiananmen massacre. What happened to such(b 
anger against the betrayers of human rights? In the very? 
year of his Administration, President Clinton extended 
Most-Favoured-Nation (MFN) concession to China, wt 
saying that he would insist on restoration of human rig 
there. But his Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, v 
had gone to Beijing to take up the human rights issue, w 
unceremoniously sent back by the Chinese authoriti 
Swallowing that humilitating snub, President Clinton has r 
not only extended MFN status to China but has abjec 
yielded by making the public avowal that his Administrat 
from now on would not link the question of human rights w 
the question of trade. The President of the mighty solit: 
superpower has to eat crow, as they say in America. Why tr 
stunning climb-down? 

The message that President Clinton has candidly convey 
to the world is that nothing matters today—neither democrar 
nor human rights, nor disarmament, nor non-proliferatior 
nothing but the imperatives of trade. The post-Cold V 
period is the age of fierce trade war, and in this the US | 
Business can hardly be expected to forego the 14 billio poe 
trade with China. The world struggle today is not for grabbia 
territory or fighting communism. It is plain and simple t 
question of trade, grabbing market for investment and good. 

There is much to learn for us from this latest acrobatics 
President Clinton—the lion's roar turning into mousy whimp 
Our economy, our market need not be mortgaged to the US 
That would be misreading of current history. Since the mart 
supersedes ideology or principled politics, we should 
confident enough to bargain with all the four—the EC, Jape 
Russia and the USA. That's the way to get the best of tert 
for our country, and defy all the frowns of Super-301/Speci. 
301. This is the way India can reinstate itself in the leaderst 
of the NAM—not by just being a camp follower of the L 
bully, but the pace-setter for the Third World in the new won 
context. 

Herein lies the real import of globalisation. 

June 1 N. 











Undermining of Democracy x 


Flaw in Indo-US Approach 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


7. he chorus of applause and euphoria in the Indian 
r T press over the Prime Minister's address to the US 

Congress sounds melodramatic, to say the least. 
We as a nation are always carried away by the rhetoric 
of our leaders. 

All the nervousness that preceded the visit was 
drowned by the speech which was at bottom an appeal 
to Americans for understanding and generosity. We want 
to reform our system on the lines you have adopted—we 
had it all wrong till now. Do come and help us do that. 
Americans like such flattery. But the centre-piece of the 
whole exercise was the repeated reference to 


“democracy”, another cliche that the Americans, so lor 
used to doublespeak, feel comfortable with: whateve 
they have done anywhere in the world has been in tr 
name of democracy. 

Speaking for myself, | have for long grown tired of th 
myth of the two largest (greatest?) democracies ofst 
world. Both because of its having become tresano 
because of its having hidden realities that are far fr 
democratic. Both these “democracies” are witnessin 
growing scales of unemployment, civil strife, violence 
and breakdown of civil society. Both are among the mo: 
indebted countries in the world as a result of which the 
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have had to cut back on social services. Lacking a truly 
~ democratic social base, both have grown increasingly 
elitist. 

Narasimha Rao’s own cavalier and at times 
contemptuous view of human rights expressed times 
without number, often equating human rights activists 
with terrorists, is well known. He agreed to set up a 
human rights commission under US pressure, like the 
overtures to Amnesty International in the form of 
punishment of a few policemen and paramilitary personnel 
for resorting to state terrorism. All the hyperbole on 
democracy in the speech on May 18 was in keeping with 
the need to respond to the American penchant for mixing 
dollars with human rights. 

Nor does Rao have any illusions that the new 
philosophy of free trade (sans the “social clause”) and 
open doors to multinationals will promote democratic 
rights of the people at home. He knows it will increase 
unemployment, lead to a model of modernisation (which 
had till recently been kept relatively humane and 

sensitive to issues of poverty and social justice) that will 
Abpush the people to the brinks of survival, erode workers’ 

rights and further depress the condition of migrants, 
women and child labour. 

Rao is also aware that it is a highly unstable 
democracy which will grow more unstable after the State 
elections in 1994-95 and the general elections in 1996. 
The Congress stands to lose in these elections, the BUP 
is unlikely to emerge ‘as an alternative while the smaller 
parties which hold a lot of attraction for the poorer social 
strata are not in‘a position to build a viable secular 
democratic front. The result is likely to be a massive 
vacuum. Can all the billions that Rao is pleading to be 
poured into his country and for which he is willing to 
submit to all conditions (of the MNCs) and conditionalities 
(of the IMF-World Bank-GATT nexus), fill this vacuum in 
a creative way? Or, will it, instead, further destabilise an 
already unstable polity? A democracy that is at once 
unstable and socially oppressive of large sections of the 

„ people can remain a democracy only by the play of 
internal political forces, not by external aid and investment. 

The basic flaw in both Indian and American 
democracies is their lack of an ideologically defined 
social base which alone can render them truly democratic. 
Without a social definition of democracy the latter is 
rendered increasingly exploitative and unjust, ceasing to 
be democracy though still called one. The same is the 
case with “development”; lacking a democractic social 
base, development becomes a democratic social order 
and a polity responsive to the churnings of restive social 
segments, has forced their governing elites to look 
outward, in one case for an imperial fixing of the whole 
world, in the other case for falling in line with (“integrating” 
with) such a fix. 


+ 


. NARASIMHA RAO's record in office has been of an 
onlooker at a fast declining socio-political scenario 
alongside some brilliant “successes” on the diplomatic 


and foreign policy fronts. His definition of the internal 
problem too (on his assuming office) was with respect to 
the external dimension of India's economic problem: a 
balance of payments crisis, not a crisis born out of 
poverty, unemployment and growiing disparities in living 
standards. 

And although Clinton started with an attempt to 
refocus national attention on the domestic scene he too 
has ended up covering up his domestic failures with a 
new Pax Americana (waging peace round the globe) 
following Bush’s “new world order”. For him, whose 
electroral call was for restoring some at least of the 
social security apparatus and moving away from 
Reaganite fixes, to support the so-called reforms under 
the label of “liberalisation” in India (wholly Reaganite in 
its conception) only shows that he too, like Rao, is 
indulging in public relations gimmicks as part of the 
diversionary politics that leaders round the world who 
have failed to fulfil their respective mandates have all 
been getting engaged in. 

Foreign policy is fast becoming an arena of multiple 
diversions from the challenge of social transformation in 
diverse national settings. In this case the two sets of 
diversionary politics provide a real fit, Clinton still on top 
of it and Rao on top only vis-a-vis his own party and 
media at home. 

Neither India nor the US need have moved along 
these lines. Both societies had assigned a progressive 
and creative role for the state—the New Deal in one 
case and the directive principles of state policy and the 
Avadi resolution in the other— which they both seem to 
have since moved away from. The post-Keynesian 
promises of full employment, social minima in welfare, 
education and access to basic needs and a progressive 
system of taxation and transfers to the poorer sections 
alongside a broadening of the social base of the electoral 
system had provided a social framework of democracy 
the lapses from which were dealt with by movements of 
the labouring classes and of civil and human rights. 

Although there has never been a fully worked out 
social model of secular democracy, steps towards that 
were being taken in Western welfare states and Third 
World regimes inspired by a combination of the indigenous 
and modern conceptions of the good. The point is that a 
democracy that has no social content and is only a 
formal, legal artifact that lacks in any popular depth is 
unable to contain civil strife and is prone to setting 
differences and conflicts by an increasing juxtaposition 
between individual and group violence and state terror. 
The new economic concord based on corporate capitalism 
that is being introduced in one region after another in the 
name of democracy following the collapse of so many 
socialist and Third World regimes is designed to produce 
a socially disembodied corpus of “development”, 
“progress” land “reform”. It cannot promote democracy 
in the real sense of the term. k] 

(Courtesy: The Times of India} 
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Beyond the Rhetoric of Blame and 
Politics of Revenge 
PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL 


t is tempting to dismiss the outbursts of Ms 

Mayavati, the Bahujan Samaj Party leader, 
against Mahatma Gandhi as an expression of 
ingratitude on the part of those for whom he did so 
much. This is precisely what many zealous defenders 
of Gandhiji are so busy trying to prove these days. 
How far the accusation that Ms Mayavati’s 
statements constitute a “heresy of ingratitude” is 
prompted by a concern for the Mahatma’s legacy is 
an altogether different question. 

Nevertheless, this controversy should lead to 
genuine soul searching by all of us. Paradoxes are 
important indices of the fissures and cracks in 
society. The former Prime Minister, Chandra 
Shekhar, seems very angry with Ms Mayavati. But it 
was during Chandra Shekhar’s regime that the 
terms ‘Harijan’ and ‘Girijan’ were banned from all 
official and government media. 

Therefore, even today if you are watching a film 
on Doordarshan and the term ‘Harijan’ is used by a 
character, you will see his or her lip movement but 

-not hear the sound which will have been duly 
erased from the soundtrack. On the other hand, a 
host of journalists are busy pontificating about the 
historical inaccuracy and the orchestrated madness 
of the BSP. 

However, not many of them reacted, a couple of 
years ago, when the Bharatiya Janata Party leader, 
K.L. Sharma, falsely attributed a statement to the 
Mahatma in support of the “Hindu nationalist” 
demand for the removal of the Babri Masjid. tn this 
case, it was not just the rejection of a term but the 
distortion of the historical personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi by ascribing to him something that he died 
fighting against. 

Between the studied silence and the vociferous 
outburst is the crux of the real issue: the horizontal 
division of our society and values. The implicit logic 
is quite clear: Gandhiji is and was one of us, and 
thus, we may do whatever we want. But who the 
hell are “they” to denigrate him? Responses to Ms 
‘Mayavati’s outburst must be located in the context 
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of this agonising division. The caste divide has nc 
only bifurcated ‘our present but fractured ou 
memories of the past as well. 

The greatest irony is that Gandhiji has beel 
appropriated by the very forces against which h 
fought his hardest battles. It is, therefore, nc 
sufficient to “defend” the Mahatma against M. 
Mayavati. He must first be freed from the clutche: 
of those, who, while claiming to be his followers 
have in practice been reducing him to the status o 
a mascot for their own nefarious politics. 

The BSP's assertion that Gandhi's politics wa: 
meant to ingeniously deprive the depressed caste: 
of their due share in political power has little to di 
with history. It is much more contemporary il 
context. 

Only a couple of years ago no one would hav: 
bothered about what Ms Mayavati was saying. Bu 
not today. Today, her voice, reasonable or otherwise 
represents the self-assertion of Dalit political identit 
in political as well as socio-cultural discourse. The 
are claiming a representation denied to them unt 
recently by the more powerful and privileged section: 
of society. 

When Kanshi Ram vehemently rejects the idion 
of social justice and its implications like reservation 
he is actually resisting the magnanimou: 
appropriation of identity, its power and its problem: 
by the socio-political establishment. 

Any assertion of an identity in the presen 
context provides another way of looking at th 
“past”. A new self-assertive identity seeks t 
imagine a past of its own, it must have its ow 
icons, it must have its own history. Hence Gandhi 
must give way to B.R. Ambedkar. Icons acquire i 
larger than life presence on the historical stage. 

The logic is simple: you made a pantheo: 
excluding or unjustly appropriating our icons, nov 
we will construct our own pantheon precisely p 
that method. This commonality of method is the rea 
cause for concern for those whose agenda is no 
confined to just the reversal of roles: 

Reversal of roles is easy and hence tempting 
This is why the radical political ideologues aim a 
it—in the name of class, ethnicity or some relatec 


(Cantinued on page 32 
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Telecommunication and Culture 


P.S. DEODHAR 


International Telecommunication Union chose ‘Telecommunication and Culture’ as the theme of its World 
Telecommunication Day on May 17, 1994. The author, former Chairman, Electronic Commission, 
Government of India delivered a special address on this occasion in Bombay at a meeting jointly held by 
the Institution of Electronic and Telecom Engineers, and Broadcast Engineering Society of India. —Editor 


elecommunication Engineers can rightly feel 
T proud that for the last four decades they have 
unveiled to the world, month after month, a wide 
range of marvels in telecommunications. This 
development has made the world smaller and also 


the prospects of its people brighter. 


Starting with the simple telegraph, the inventors 
have given the world Telephone, Phonographs, 
Radios, Televisions, Video Recorders, Satellite 
Communication, World Pagers, Cellular Mobile 
Phones, a whole new range of magical productions 
with computer-based intelligence and so on. With 
such a history and legacy left for them by their 
colleagues, telecom engineers could also claim to 
be the agents of change. In fact, the most striking 
characteristic of our times is the Change. Change 
which leads us to development. One that enables 
people to be more creative, more productive and 
efficient. Interestingly communication also has 
become a process of reporting change, making 
change, witnessing change and heralding change. 
Telecommunication, in a sense, has unleashed 

. information and given it new wings to spread rapidly 
and effectively. It has enabled the world to carry 
voice, data and live pictures from anywhere to 
anywhere with incredible speed, authenticity and 


goon. 


Having preferred this miracle, it is essential for 
the society to think of its consequences. It is time 
for us to ponder over the question of whether this 
information explosion will help our society add to 
the knowledge of those who, in the past, had little 
access to even simple information and whether it 
will enhance the wisdom of those who gain this new 
knowledge. The world has been given a new tool 
and many of us are today wondering whether we, 
as a society, will use this too! effectively as a 
vehicle for faster development. It is, therefore, 
significant and important that we pause today and 
examine the linkages between the development in 

A Telecommunication and its effect on Culture. This 
matter is important enough for the community 
leaders to deliberate upon throughout the year and 
give people and the government a referral document. 
We will need to carry out initial formal academic 


studies and seek the help of sociologists, indologists, 
theologists and cultural leaders. Telecommunication 
is sadhana—the medium, to be corelated with 
sadhya—the human goals. In 1988, one day, after 
reviewing the role of the National Informatics 


Centre, | wrote the following lines: 
What is the use of 
any data to me, 
if it can't collate 
into some information? 
And, is the information any good 
if it adds not 
to my Knowledge base? 
And is my knowldge 
of any consequence 
if it overwhelms and clouds 
the wisdom within or 
does not lead to action? 
T.S. Eliot asks 
in pages of The Rock 
“where is the life, 
we have lost in living?” 
Let’s wait and think 
allow the idea to sink; 


Our rural folk life, 

and its culture 

is almost immortal, 

having far outlived 

our fickle urban craze, 

the kingdoms, the empires 
the invaders and what not! 
Of what use then, 

is the info-tech 

if it can’t make me 

a better farmer 

or a better weaver 

or a skilled carpenter 

in my own environment? 


Many talk today 

of Education Technology 
But if this new tech 

fails to enrich the lives 

of our rural folks 

and to enhance their work and art 
or if it just grooms 

the keyboard Babu 

out of our rural lads 
putting them in city slums 
chasing dreams and fads, 
it's no technology 

it's an apology 

to our wisdom. 
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Even though the hardware we develop for 
Telecommunication is ‘Value Neutral’, the software 
that goes with it is not. One can’t separate the two 
and that is what led MacLuhan to say ‘medium is 
message’. 

In India, we have 600 million rural people living in 
a multitude of small settlements, villages and small 
towns scattered across an immense area of 3.28 
million square kilometres. Today we are reaching 
the majority of them via satellite Television and 
Radio. It is unfortunately only a one-way 
communication and is, therefore, often misused. 
Our plans to provide rural folks with duplex 
communication, such as voice telephones and Fax 
service are moving at a snail’s pace. Which means 
that for the next few years, the only significant 
means of communication to these communities will 
be just one way. We are going to bombard 
programmes on them rather relentlessly. What is 
going to be the impact of this? 

In spite of having Television in India for over 30 
years, and Radio for much longer, we have no 
reliable data on what has been the impact of these 
media on rural masses. What is the social, cultural 
and political manifestation of this new media and its 
messages on our rural India? There are no well- 
organised investigations into this. We now spend 
over Rs 600 crores of Tax payers money on Radio 
and Television and the government earns over 
Rs 350 crores of advertisement revenue and yet it 
has not financed even a single study on this of any 
comprehensible size. Funding of research insitutions 
each year merely to the extent Rs 10 crores would 
have given us some reliable research and statistics 
to plan the. national strategies or at least helped us 
verify perceptions with a dependable data base. 
This we have to impress upon those in power and 
set in motion a well-organised activity to collect 
data. 

In the absence of our own statistical information 
and research findings, let us look at what is 
available elsewhere in the world from which we 
could draw some inferences. These findings of the 
leading social scientists will show us how the 
traditional media people have consistently 
underestimated the culture-changing effects of the 
Television. Television has the ability to deliver 
messages into the intimate environment of millions 
of private homes, touching the lives of an entire 
household, projecting to an entire family ideas 
intermingled with powerful drama. Dr George 
Gerbner, a US media scientist, has established with 
extensive research that the aggregate flow of 
reiterated formats and formulae ‘cultivates’ the 
social environment almost like the farming cultivates 
the natural environment. We see glimpses of this in 


our own homes today when tiny tots, even before 
they learn to string a sentence, sing commercial 
jingles. What an immense power indeed! Another. 
US social scientist, Dr John Goodlad, in his book A 
Place Called Schoo! points out that over a period 
between 1960 and 1980, Television moved from 
eighth place to third place in terms of influencing 
youth aged 13 to 19. In 1980, the average 
American child was watching TV for over two hours 
in a day. Figures in India, we all know, are almost 
identical. That prompted me to choose The Third 
Parent as a title for my book on media. In 1983, Dr. 
Marie Winn, in her book Children without Childhood 
established TV’s enormously powerful and hypnotic 
hold over the young minds. She proved how every 
variety of human brutality and violence, aberrant 
models of dumb adults indulging in buffoonery, has 
given to children a distorted insight into the adult life 
and how this has led these youngsters to lose 
respect for elders, pushing them prematurely into. 
adulthood. Dr Gilbert Sewell, in Necessary Lessons, 
reaffirms that Television cuts at the margin between 
childhood and adulthood by revealing the secrets, 
mysteries, contradictions and tragedies of adult life. 
It, therefore, hastens the end of childhood. Children 
start behaving like adults too soon and expect 
parents to treat them as such. Hindu scriptures tell 
us to treat a son like a friend once he is 16; with 
Television we may have to push this limit down to 
ten. 


+ 


TELECOMMUNICATION is often called a tool for 
rapid development. Simplex variety such as 
Television or Radio is, however, more like a knife. 
In the hands of a competent surgeon it saves lives 
but in the hands of a ruthless criminal it can take 
lives. It is the hand behind the scene that matters. 
In the case of oneway simplex communication 
medium such as Radio or Television, we have 
seen, this is true. History has recorded how Adolf 
Hitler used Radio to mesmerise an entire nation into 
accepting genocide. Misuse of TV by politicians and 
advertisers is too well-known to reiterate. 

In a duplex mode, however, there exists a 
mutuality and real exchange, a dialogue which 
makes it much less dangerous. It helps the efficient 
to become more efficient. In a broader sense such 
bidirectional communication supports and 
strengthens democracy. A Telephone and a Fax 
machine are thus entirely different animals from a 
Radio or a Television. Sam Pitroda often talks 
about how the enhanced strengths of Telecom 
technology led to the early demise of communism in 
Eastern Europe. The ability of Radio and TV to be 


(Continued on page 34) 
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LETTER FROM MOSCOW | 


Portrait of Economic Mess ! 


FRED WEIR 


™ electric lift almost a kilometre into the dank 
. and suffocating earth. Then he squeezes himself 
into a sloping tunnel, barely high enough to admit a 
medium-sized dog, and performs a gruelling 200- 
metre crawl to his work station at the coal face. 
Hunched-over, amid screaming machinery and flying 
dust, he operates a conveyor belt for six long hours 
before squirming out of the coal shaft and beginning 
his journey back to daylight again. 

“It’s like going through birth twice a day,” the 
bury 37-year old coal-miner jokes. “It would be 
difficult to keep doing this even if everything else 
was fine. But life is turning into pure hell for us.” 

Pryazhin and his mates haven't received their 
monthly salary of 216,000 roubles (about $120) 
since December. Working conditions at the 
Yubeleyneya mine, in the heart of Russia’s Donbass 
coal basin, have deteriorated sharply over the past 
three years. Production, as at most Russian coal 
mines, has plummeted almost 30 per cent since 
1991. 

There is some irony in this situation. Massive 
coal strikes in 1989 and 1991 undermined former 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev and helped vault 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin into power. Acutely 
aware of the miners organised might, Yeltsin made 
sure their wages were held above inflation during 
F the turbulent first year of shock therapy market 
reforms. >` 

But as part of a general inflation-fighting strategy, 
the government has gradually cut subsidies’ for 
equipment and capital repairs. Following Yeltsin's 
knock-out victory over parliamentary opponents in 
Moscow last October, even money to pay Russia's 
800,000 coal workers dried up for several months. 

“There was a time when we believed in Yeltsin 
and gave him our support,” says Alexander 
Neredkov, who operates a cutting machine at the 
coal face. 

“At a rally a couple of years ago | heard Yeltsin 
- promise that he would lie down in front of a train if 
miners’ living standards fell as a result of his 
reforms. Now I’m ready to go to Moscow and build 
with my own hands a special railroad just for him,” 
he says. 5 

Halfway through their shift the men share a 


ach morning Gennady Pryazhin descends by 


termozok, the traditional Russian coal-miner's 
breakfast. On this occasion, in late April, there was 
nothing but a hunk of salo (bacon fat), a loaf of 
black bread and a flask of tea between four miners. 

“We used to bring plenty of ham and boiled 
eggs, fresh butter, cheese, roasted potatoes with 
sour cream, sometimes even caviar to spread on 
our bread,” Neredkov recalls wistfully. “Its hard to 
keep up your spirits when your stomach is wringing 
itself.” 

The pain of economic recession has sunk deep 
in communities around Shakhti, where everyone is 
either a coal miner or related to one. Many small- 
scale businesses opened in the early stages of 
economic reform went bust when their primary 
market--coal miners--ran out of spending power. 

All of Yubeleynaya’s 1600 workers live nearby in 
Taloviy, a bleak, treeless village set amid slag 
heaps, with one grocery store, two kindergarte.’s, a 
school, and several rows of simple one-storey 
wooden cottages. 

“ts not Paris, but we live here,” says Yuri 
Kounev, Chairman of the Yubeleyneya trade union 
committee. “Everyone here depends totally on the 
mine. ff it closes, the village dies.” 

The land around each cottage is already planted 
with vegetables and potatoes; chickens, pigs and 
goats roam the dirty streets. 

“Some of our people would be starving now if it 
weren't for their kitchen gardens,” says Kounev. 

“My neighbours and | harvested three tonnes of 
potatoes last year from our common garden. Where 
else in the world does a coal-miner also have to be 
a potato farmer just to get by?” 


+% 


STRANGE as it may sound, many coal-miners 
around Shakhti say the person they respect most is 
the head of management: Alexei Melkov, General 
Director of Rostovugol, a vast regional conglomerate 
embracing 26 coal mines and 40,000 workers 
Melkov is one of those people the former Prime 
Minister and shock therapy architect, Yegor Gaidar, 
had in mind when, following his retreat from 
government last January, he bitterly reproached the 
“corps of Red Directors” for sabotaging Russia's 
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free-market reforms and, staging a revival of 
outmoded statist economic methods. 

A heavy-set and square-jawed former engineer, 
Melkov certainly looks the part. Seated in his 
comfortable wood-panelled office in downtown 
Shakhti, a portrait of Lenin peering from behind his 
massive desk, he makes no effort to conceal his 
contempt for the former Prime Minister's fast-track 
route to capitalism. lt was, he says, a “Harvard 
experiment...using the Russian people as guinea 
pigs,” and supervised by zealots young professors”, 
in Moscow. 

“| told Gaider many times that | respect- him as 

n economic theorist, but that he simply doesn’t 
.dnderstand the facts of life in his own country,” he. 
says. “tł often invited him to come down here, to see 
with his own eyes the conditions in which coal- 
miners live and work. So far he hasn't appeared.” 

Charges by Moscow reformers that he is an 
“economic illiterate” whose only cause is to save 
his own job become less credible as, flanked by two 
leading trade unionists, Melkov makes his case: - 

“All the economic theories of the reformers are 
based on the premise that industry shouldn't by 
supported by the government,” he says. “They say 
they must cut the budget to fight inflation and 
stabilise the currency. 

“But we believe inflation is rising . because 
production is collapsing, taxes are not being paid, 
and the state is compelled to increase spending to 
support all the newly unemployed and poor people. 

“Furthermore, whatever the number-crunchers in 
Moscow say about the condition of the rouble, we 
know that nothing is going to be stabilised if our 
people down here are pushed to the wall.” 

The alternative approach Melkov outlines smacks 
more of New Deal Keynesianism than the hardcore 
communism of which he is so frequently accused. 

“if you suddenly cut the subsidies to coal mines, 
all these communities will die. There will be just an 
economic wasteland. We are asking the government 
to generate a gradual plan, and provide the financial 
‘means for shutting down unprofitable mines and 
investing in projects to re-train and re-locate 
displaced miners. 

“Also, some thought should be given to 
modernising the industry. The only realistic source 
of capital for this is ane state. Coal is key to national 
power. 

“We propose using the coal industry as the 
‘engine of economic revival and diversification in this 
region. if the coal-miners are paid, local consumer 
trade will flourish. With new investment, we will 
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producea competitive energy base upon which ne 
industries can be founded.” 

The issue of new investment and technoloc 
renovation is urgently posed by the dramatical 
declining health and safety figures in Russia’s 2¢ 
coal mines. l 

Statistics compiled by, the Independent Co 
Miners Union show accidents across Russia ha\ 
risen an appalling 63 per cent, from 0.71 per-ton 
extracted coal in 1990 to 1.12 last year. Fat 
accidents jumped in the first quarter of this year 
83 from 77 for the same period of 1993. 

“Labour safety problems and accide 
prevention:..have been pushed into the backgrounc 
says a union report. “Due to systematic delays 
repair works, nearly one half of operating mines a 
now lacking air reserves. One-sixth need to ha 
ventilation systems fixed.”. 

Valery Chuprakov, Chief Safety Inspector for tł 
regional trade union, says the trend is far wors 
around Shakhti, where mines are deeper and co 
séams narrower than anywhere else in the countr 

“The rate of fatal accidents in this region hi 
doubled from 16 in 1989 to 30 last year,” he say 
“The main reasons for this are falling levels 
discipline and organisation, old and unreliak 
equipment, and lack of capital repair.” 

That contrasts with the period of rapid technolo; 
change in the 1960s, when the introduction of coi 
cutting machinery reduced accidental deaths in tl 
region's coal mines from around 100 per year to ` 
within tess than a decade, says Chuprakov. 

“Now there is no renewal, only deterioratic 
That’s what the figures show.” 


+ 


COAL-MINERS are not worse off than other Russi: 


workers, just better organised. Once the pamper 
aristocracy of Soviet labour, miners have been 
the forefront of worker protest since their stunni 


- nationwide walk-out in the summer of 1989 sound 


the death-knell for Gorbachev's version of top-dov 
perestroika. 

Then they called for rapid privatisation of th 
mines, and the right.to sell-coal at world mart 
prices. Now, ironically, they are demanding mc 
state regulation and higher subsidies. 

“We have had a lot of educational experienc 
over the past several years,” says Vitaly Budko, t 
lanky 42-year old former coal face worker w 
heads Russia's Independent Coal Miner's Unic 
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Kashmir and its Heritage 


AJIT BHATTACHARJEA 





This contribution from the distinguished journalist is the reproduction of two chapters from his recently 
published book, Kashmir: The Wounded Valley (UBS Publisher's Distributors Ltd, 1994, Rs 195), bringing 
out the very special cultural, social and ethnic matrix of the picturesque Valley. It helps one to understand 


the distinct background of political happenings in Kashmir today. 


—Editor 


l ` Old Kashmira 


r4 ashmir, originally called Kashmira,' can boast 

of a recorded history going further back than 

the Mahabharata, further than that of most peoplés 
of the world; a history that is as precipitously 
uneven as the high mountains that surrounded the 

ae valley. It is the history of the evolution of a 
eople isolated by geography in a narrow valley that 
became reputed for it natural beauty throughout the 
world. Poets in distant countries tried to capture its 
loveliness, some without having seen it, but moved 
by the ecstatic descriptions of travellers. 

Kashmir has known great rulers who patronised 
scholars, poets, painters, singers, craftsmen and 
are still the subject of folk history; who built 
monumental temples, laid out cities and terraced 
gardens that cradled its many lakes; who extended 
their domain deep into India, Afghanistan and Tibet. 
It has also known cruel despots, religious zealots 
and pleasure-seeking sensualists under whom the 
people often starved, were persecuted and forced 
to seek survival outside. Foreign adventurers laid it 

_waste and seized the throne; even the small valley 
f was sometimes divided into quarrelling principalities. 
It has been sundered by cruel religious and 
sectarian conflicts. For long periods, extending up 


to recent times, the ordinary people were so, 


exploited and oppressed that their harsh, brutish 
existence contrasted sharply and unhappily with the 
beauty of their environment. f 
Yet through this kaleidoscopic mosaic of the 
past, detailed by great historians, one can glimpse 
the growth of a common culture, a native pride, a 
togetherness and mutuality that has been called 
Kashmiryat, something local and indigenous to the 
‘ valley. In Kashmir’ great epochs, this has overcome 
4 religious and sectarian divisions and impelled the 
people to defend their country against foreign 
invaders. One of its greatest rulers, Sultan Zainul 
Abidin, though a Muslim, inspired and revitalised 


'4indu arts and scholarship. Even more pervasive, 
however, than the vision of enlightened monarchs 
was the influence of itinerant mendicants, male and 
female, Hindu and Muslim, who caught the 
imagination of the people by renouncing the world 
and singing devotional hymns in their language, 
Kashmiri, rather than in official Persian or scholarly 
Sanskrit. Thus it is the memory and compositions of 
Lal Ded and Noor-ud-Din and Habba Khatoon that 
continue to inspire Kashmiris, irrespective of class 
or religion. They are reversed by all. 

Sir Mark Aurel Stein, a noted scholar whe sent 
many years in Kashmir towards the end of the last 
century, stressed the geographic features that have 
determined the valley's history and culture. He 
wrote: 

Kashmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same 

facts which gave to its geographic location a distinct, and in 

some respects almost unique character. We find here a 

fertile plain embedded among high mountain ranges, a 

valley large enough to form a kingdom for itself and capable 

of supporting a highly-developed civilisation.’ 

Kashmir is unique in more ways than one. Its 
long and eventful history and its beauty—limpid 
lakes surrounded by some of the highest mountains 
in the world, crystal-clear rivers and streams, 
statuesque trees, myriad flowers—have inspired 
great learning and literature. Nearly four hundred 
years ago, the Mughal Emperor Jahangir, who laid 
out the fragrant Shalimar gardens near Srinagar, 
was moved to eloquence. He wrote in his memoirs, 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri: 

If one were to take to praise Kashmir, whole books would 

have to be written... Kashmir is a garden of eternal spring 

or an iron fort to a palace of kings—a delightful flower bed, 

and a heart-expanding heritage for dervishes. Its pleasant 

meads and enchanting cascades are beyond all description. 

There are running streams and fountains beyond count. 

Wherever the eye reaches, there are verdure and running 


water. The red rose, the violet and the narcissus grow of 
themselves; in the fields, there are all kinds of flowers and 
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all sorts of sweet-scented herbs more than can be 
calculated. in the soul-enchanting spring the hills and plains 

. are filled with blossoms; the gates, the walls, the courts, the 
roofs are lighted up by the torches of the banquet-adoring 
tulips.? 


Francois Bernier, a French physician attached to 
the Mughal court in Delhi, travelled to Kashmir in 
1665. After an extremely hot and dusty journey up 
to the foothills, he wrote a lyrical description of “The 
Paradise of the Indies” in a letter to a friend. After 
describing the scenery in ecstatic detail, he went 
on: 

You have no doubt discovered before this time that i am 

charmed with Kachemire. In truth, the kingdom surpasses 

in beauty all that my warm imagination had anticipated. It is 

probably unequalled by any country of the same extent, 

and should be, as in former ages, the seat of sovereign 
authority... It is not indeed without reason chat the Mogols 
call Kachemire the terrestrial paradise of the Indies, or that 

Ekbar [Akbar] was so unremitting in his efforts to wrest the 

sceptre from the hands of its native Princes. His son 

Jehan-Gyre [Jahangir] became so enamoured of this little 

kingdom as to make it the place of his favourite abode, and 

he often declared that he would rather be deprived of every 

other province of his mighty empire than lose Kachemire.* 


Bernier found the inhabitants no less attractive 
than the scenery: 


The Kachemirys are celebrated for wit, and considered 
much more intelligent than the Indians. In poetry and the 
sciences they are not inferior to the Persians. They are also 
very active and industrious.... They perfectly understand 
the art of varnishing, and are eminently skilful in closely 
imitating the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlaying 
with gold threads so delicately wrought that | never saw 
anything more elegant or perfect. But what may be 
considered peculiar to Kachemire, and the staple commodity, 
that which particularly promotes the trade of the country 
and fills it with wealth, is the prodigious quantity of shawls 
which they manufacture, and which gives occupation even 
to the little children... The people of Kachemire are 
proverbial for their clear complexions and fine forms.‘ 


The fame of Kashmiri shawls spread far beyond 
the subcontinent. They were reputedly discovered 
by Napoleon when he was campaigning in Egypt 


and taken back to Paris as a present to the | 


Empress Josephine, since when their fame spread 
rapidly among the European aristocracy.® 

A thousand years earlier, the legendary Chinese 
traveller Huien Tsang spent two years in the valley, 
his longest stay in any one place. His impressions 
confirmed the learning of the inhabitants but were 
otherwise mixed: 

They are light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous 

disposition. The people are handsome in appearance, -but 


they are given to cunning. They love learning and are well- 
instructed.” 


Shielded by high mountains, the people of the 


valley have been able to develop their own sociz 
customs and language. They can trace their identit 
much further back than other inhabitants of souti 
Asia for they enjoy the unique advantage of i 
recorded history of their rulers going far back int 
antiquity, primarily the work of the historian Kalhan: 
who, writing in the twelfth century, put together, in: 
long Sanskrit prose poem, the chronicle of thi 
rulers of the valley since Gonanda | ascended thi 
throne. Since it goes back so far in time anc 
depends on manuscripts that are no longer i 
existence, historiographers are unable to confirn 
the early dates, but the names of the rulers ar 
listed in order together with the period of thei 
reigns. The work was fittingly entitled Rajatarangin 
the River of Kings. 

There are several translations of the Rajatarangir 


“which is in Sanskrit. The most detailed and authenti 


is by M.A. Stein. Most students of Kashmir’: 


‘history have depended on his monumental work 


Elsewhere, Stein lays stress on the unique naturi 
of Kalhana’s chronicles: 


Kashmir can claim the distinction of being the only region of 
India which possesses an uninterrupted series of written 
records of its history, reaching back-beyond the period of 
the Muhammadan conquest and deserving the name of real 
chronicles. In other parts of India, the historical student is 
obliged to reconstruct the general outlines of the country’s 
history with the help of the scanty and frequently uncertain 
data which a patient examination of inscriptions, coins, and 
occasional references in literary works may reveal, and he 
can scarcely ever hope to recover a continued account of 
the leading events even for a couple of centuries. If the | 
student of Kashmirian history finds himself in a far better 
position, this is due to the preservation of the documents 
alluded to; they testify to the continued existence among 
the population of the valley of that genuine historical sense 
in which the indian mind on the whole is so conspicuously 
deficient... Although Kalhana himself mentions several 
historians as his predecessors, none of their works have 
come down to us. The Fajatarangini has thus become the 
most direct source of information on the ancient history of 
Kashmir.° ` 


+ 


A more recent historian, Dr R.C. Mazumdar, confirms 
the Aajatarangini's unique character: 


This is the only work in ancient Indian literature that may be 
regarded as an historical text in the true sense of the word. 
The author has not only taken great pains to collect his 
material from the existing chronicles and other sources, 
but, at the beginning of his work, he has set down a few 
genera! principles for writing history which are remarkably 
far in advance of his age. Indeed these may be regarded as 
anticipating, to a large extent, the critical method of 
historical research which was not fully developed till the 
nineteenth century AD.*° 
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Kalhana completed his work in the reign of King 
Jayasimha. Pandit Jonaraja took oer and completed 
the record through the last anarchic days of Hindu 

rule to the beginnings of Muslim rule, up to the time 
of the great Sultan Zainul Abidin which is still 
recalled as the golden age of Kashmir. The 
historical tradition was carried on by Srivara and 
Prajyabhatta who continued the chronicles up to the 
time when Akbar brought the valley under Mughal 
rule. The language in which history was written then 
changed from Sanskrit to Persian, but the record 
continued to be written. Thus, as Stein points out, 
Kashmir has the unique distinction of enjoying a 
complete chronicle of its history from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

The era of the earliest ruler named in the 
Rajatarangini, Gonanda |, takes us back to the 
period preceding the Mahabharata. According to 
Kalhana, he died besieging the forces of Krishna 

a" Mathura. Gonanda Íl, his infant grandson, was 
n the throne when the Mahabharata was waged 
which was why, writes the historian, he was “taken 
by neither the Kurus nor the Pandavas to assist 
them in the war’. Then follow thirty-five rulers 
whose “names and deeds”, says Kalhana,” have 
perished through the destruction of records.”" 

The first major historic name to figure in the 
Rajatarangini is that of Asoka (274 to 237 BC), the 
great Buddhist ruler who extended his empire up to 
Kashmir. He was the first outsider to rule the entire 
valley, but his coming was fortunate. He respected 
all religions and introduced a regime of tolerance. 
He is said to have founded the prosperous city of 
Srinagari, from which the present capital of Kashmir 


takes its name.'* Another foreign king to rule- 


Kashmir was the Kushan emperor Kanishka (AD 78 
yo 123), who was also a devout Buddhist and 
organised the third great Buddhist Council designed 
to resolve differences between contending sects 
near Srinagar. When Huien Tsang visited the valley 
in AD 631-633, he was impressed by the community 
of Buddhist monks, originally settled there by 
Asoka, that he found there. Another Chinese 
traveller, Ou-kong, who saw the valley in AD 725, 
also describes the appearance of Buddhism in 
Kashmir. 


+ 


BUDDHISM did not enter Kashmir abruptly by royal 
fiat or under threat of force. One of the unique 
features of the valey has been that religious 
conversion has been largely a gradual, voluntary 


process, with one system of belief leaving its 
impress on popular thinking even after giving way to 
another. Even today, traces of the original Naga cult 
can be found. The process of conversion has also 
usually started with the less privileged sections of 
society who welcome a belief that does not reinforce 
and justify social injustice, as traditional religions 
tend to do. And, so, when Vedic Brahmanism, 
which had replaced animistic Naga worship, allied 
itself with cruelty and suppression, the humanist, 
egalitarian message of the Buddha, spread by 


_ devoted monks, found ready acceptance. When 


Buddhism itself became corrupted by ritual and 
involved doctrines, Brahmanism staged a return, to 
be followed by islam. Buddhism was prevalent from 
the third century BC to the twelfth century AD.% 

Kalhana continues to chronicle the deeds of 
Kashmir’s rulers, some great, some petty and cruel. 
His work is a saga of elemental passions, spread 
over centuries, in which are exposed the noblest 
and basest passions that move mankind. We have 
the invasion of the White Huns under the depraved 
Mihirgula who slaughtered his subjects on a whim 
and did not spare even animals. Stein actually 
travelled to the dangerous pass in the Pir Panval, 
where Mihirgula had a hundred elephants i} -wn 
down a precipice because he took deligi: in their 
screams. The pass has since been called Hastivanj 
or Elephant Pass. Kalhana graphically describes 
the terror aroused by the approach of Mihirgula: 

The people knew of his approach by noticing vultures 

crows and other [birds} which were flying ahead eagar to 

feed on those being slain within his armies’ [reach] 

This royal Vetala was day and night surrounded by 

thousands of murdered human beings, even in his pleasure- 

houses. 

This terrible enemy of mankind had no pity for children, no 

compassion for women, no respect for the aged "4 

Reacting to this searing experience, the Kashmiri 
nobility organised themselves after Mihirguia's death 
in AD 530 to resist oppression and later expelled 
yudhisthira | from the throne, replacing him with a 
prince from outside, Pratapaditya. But to interpret 
this, as done by Prem Nath Bazaz, as a 
revolutionary step towards establishing the rignt of 
popular rule is perhaps exaggerated. For during the 
next 1400 years, Kashmir had many occasions to 
suffer persecution and misrule. 

The next ruler to be widely remembered after 
Kanishka is Lalitaditya, a great indigenous king who 
ruled from AD 724 to 760. He extended his empire 
well beyond the valley, deep into India and central 
Asia. He is also remembered as a great builder. His 
greatest work was the magnificent temple of Martand, 
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now in ruins but still most impressive. After 
comparing it with the ruins of ancient Egypt and 
Greece, the British historian and writer, Francis 
Younghusband, wrote: 
It is a ruin now, but yet, with the other ruins so numerous in 
the valiey and similar in their characteristics, it denotes the 
former presence in Kashmir of a people worthy of study. No 
one without an eye for natural beauty would have chosen 
that speciai site for the construction of a temple and no one 


with an inclination to the ephemeral and transient would 
have built it on so massive and enduring a scale.'® 


+ 


AS has happened repeatedly in the long history of 
Kashmir, Lalitaditya was succeeded by weak kings 
who lost control of the vast empire he had built up 
-extending far beyond the valley. Not until a century 
later did another outstanding ruler, Avantivarman 
(855-883), come to the throne. He, too, was a great 
builder and town planner, as the ruins of Avantipura, 
seventeen miles from Srinagar, reveal. It was 
during his reign, also, that extensive drainage and 
irrigation schemes were carried out in the valley, 
with the Jhelum being diverted to create new fields 
near the place where it flows into the Wular Lake. 

Again, however, followed a series of inept rulers; 
victims of palace intrigue. It was at this unhappy 
time that the first of the Muslim invaders of the 
subcontinent, Mahmud of Ghazni, tried to enter the 
valley. Unlike elsewhere, he was repelled mainly 
due to the high mountains and the intense cold. He 
made two infructuous attempts, in 1015 and 1021, 
but could not cross the Pir Panjal range. , 

Among the few rulers who merit Kalhana’s praise 
in this period is Ananta (1028-63), who repelled an 
invasion from the north, Harsha (1089-1101), who 
was a great patron of art and learning but had 
disastrous streaks of insanity, and Uccala (1101- 
11), who proved a capable and resourceful successor 
to Harsha until he was murdered. Then followed an 
era of unrest and insecurity, with Jayasimha (1128- 
49) able to survive for an extended reign, but only 
by playing off one feudal baron against another. 
The inadequacy of the rulers had tragic 
consequences. Sahadeva ran away and made no 
attempt to defend the valley against the Mongol 
hordes led by Dulacha who laid it waste in 1320. An 
era was ending. Hindu society in Kashmir had 
degenerated and the land was ripe for the coming 
of Islam. 

In the centuries that has passed since Gonanda 
|, however, Kashmir knew periods of intellectual 
and cultural excellence unequalled in the region. 


Women were not confined to household chores. 
They went about freely unveiled and enjoyed equaj 
civic _rights. They owned immovable property, 
managed their own estates and even fought at the 
head of their troops." 

Literature and philosophy flourished. Kashmir 
lays claim to the great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa on the 
basis of several references in his works, including 
Shakuntala, which show an intimate knowledge of, 
and partiality for, the valley. Many other outstanding 
works, on a variety of subjects, originated in 
Kashmir. Among them, Kshemendra (990-1065) 
was one of the most versatile figures of his period 
and is known to have left at least thirty-four books, 
including descriptions of current affairs, satire, and 
philosophical and poetical works. According to 
Kalhana, Ashvoghosha, author of Buddhacharita 
and a well-known poet, musician and Buddhist 
scholar of his times, lived in Kashmir. He w 
honoured and given the facilities that he required by © 
Kanishka. Some remarkable works on medicine by 
Charaka and Narhari have been traced to the same 
period—the first century AD. 

One of the greatest Buddhist philosophers, 
Nagarjuna, though not born in the valley, chose to 
make it his home in the first century before Christ. 
Founder of the Madhyamika or Middle Way of 
Buddhism, he was responsible for popularising the 
religion and its spread through much of Asia. It was 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy that persuaded the people 
of Kashmir to relinquish their earlier primitive 
religious rites, comments Kalhana. Nagarjuna was- 
also renowned as a chemist and for prescribing a 
wide range of drugs and medicines and is regarded 
as the father of Indian chemistry. N 

The period following Nagarjuna saw the evolution’ 
of a religious philosophy which embodied the fusion 
of the ancient Vedic with the Buddhist belief. It has 
come to be known as Kashmir Shaivism or simply 
as Trikha. It was founded in the eighth century by 
Vasugupta, who was -followed by a succession of 
scholars who elaborated on the theme and have left 
erudite works and commentaries on Shaivism. The 
greatest and most prolific of them was 
Abhinavagupta whose monumental Tantralokha is 
even today regarded as a profound encyclopaedia 
on the subject. Abhinavagupta was born in the tenth 
century, before the advent of Islam in the valley., 
But with its strong emphasis on monoism and’ 
egalitarianism, Trikha eased the passage from one 
religion to another which was to take place with less 
friction and bloodshed than in other parts of the 
subcontinent.'® 
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Peaceful Conversion 


AHAT Islam came to Kashmir initially by peaceful 


rather than enforced conversion was of considerable 
significance to. its future history. The form in which it 
made its first impact on the valley also eased its 
passage. Escaping from the cruel intolerance of 
Timur, who conquered Persia in the second half of 
the fourteenth century, seven hundred followers of 
Saiyyid Ali Hamdani' left the Persian city of 
Hamadan for Kashmir. Theirs was the gentle, 
meditative, eclectic order of Sufis, orginating in 
Bukhara, whose way of life evoked admiratiori 
rather than fear. The Sufis emphasised meditation 
and contemplation in common with Hindu and 
Buddhist practice. They also emphasised the 
universality of all religions,? which did not endear 
them to conservative Muslims. 
~ Another Sufi divine from Turkestan, Sayyid Bilal 
yah, was to leave an indelible mark on Kashmiri 
history. He was soon revered in the valley and 
made several converts, the most eminent of whom 
was the young Balti chieftain, Rinchin, from the high 
country beyond the Zojila pass, who captured 
power in the valley in 1320 to become its first 
Muslim ruler. i; 
Then there were the great mystics, teaching all 
who would listen in a mixture of verse and song. 
They were both Hindu and Muslim in origin, but 
their beliefs had much in common. The first and 
best known of them was Lalla, born in 1335 into a 
Hindu Pandit family. Like the Hindu saint Mira in 
India, she abandoned her family and worldly duties 
and wandered through the valley, dressed in rags, 
singing her verses and depending on local hospitality 
survive. In the course of these wanderings, she 


| 


o 
A said to have met a Shaivite teacher, Sidh Bayu, 


who introduced her to the philosophy of Trikha. 
Lalla also held discussions with Shah Hamadani, 
when he came to Kashmir with his followers, and 
learnt the philosophy of [slam from that renowned 
spiritual teacher.” Thus her personal philosophy 
was a blend of the best of both religions and she 
was revered by Muslim and Hindu equally. Hindus 
remember her as Laleshwari or Lalla Yogeshwari, 
while to Muslims she is Lalla Maji. But the most 
poputar name by which she is Known throughout the 
valley is Lal Ded or mother Lalla. 

The valley still resounds with Lal Ded’s verses. 


Mrypical of those preaching religious integration is: 


Shiva lives everywhere. Do not divide Hindu from Muslim. 
Use your sense to recognise yourself; that is the true way 
to God. 


And: 

Truth is not a prisoner of mosques and temples and is all- 

pervading. 

Idol is of stone, temple is of stone; 

Above and below are one; 

Which of them wilt thou worship, O foolish pandit, 

Cause thou the union of mind and souti? 

Lal Ded did not limit her preaching to Hindu- 
Muslim unity; she was also concerned with caste: 

The time is coming when seven generations will sink to hell, 

When ultimately showers of rain and dust will fall, 

When plates of flesh and wine cups, 

Brahmins and sweepers will take together. 


Although a hermit and mystic, she was not given 
to extremes. She believed in moderation and typical 
of her advice to her followers was: 

By overeating you will not achieve anything and by not 

eating at all you will become conceited by considering 

yourself an ascetic. 

Lal Ded had considerable influence on a Muslim 
divine who attained equal fame. Sheikh Noor-ud- 
Din was born in 1377 and disdained the orthodox 
Islamic schooling and religious formalities. He spent 
his time in contemplation and was filled with self- 
doubt until he learnt from Lal Ded to have faith in 


- himself and his own destiny and not to depend upon 


the mercy of the higher powers on whom the 
mullahs and priests preached reliance. According to 
popular legend, he suckled at her breast as an 
infant, thus imbibing both mysticism and religious 
harmony. 

The Sheikh was popularly known as Nund Rishi, 
founder of the austere, tolerant Sufi order of Rishis, 
and his mystical teachings spread almost as widely 
as his mentor’s. Like Lal Ded, he is revered by 
Muslims and Hindus alike. His teachings are virtually 
untranslatable because of their devotional fervour. 
The following is an attempt: 

The love is he who burns with love, 

Whose self doth shine like goid; 

When man’s heart lights up with the flame of love, 

Then shall he reach the infinite. 

Or more simply and humanely: 

Sow thou the seed of friendship for me everywhere, 

And slay not even my enemies. 

Nund Rishi was no admirer of the priestly class 
and drew attention to their greed: 

Thy rosary ìs like a snake; 

Thou bendest it on seeing the disciples; 

Thou hast eaten six platefuls, one like another; 

If thou art a priest, then who are the robbers? 

And he advised his disciples: 
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Do not go to the sheikh and priest and muliah; 

Do not feed the cattle on ankhor leaves; 

Do not shut thyself up in mosques or forests, 

Enter thine own body with breath controlled in communion 
with God. 


+ 


THE great Sultan Zainul Abidin was the chief 
mourner at the Sheikh's funeral. His grave at Tsrar 
Sharif continues to be a place of pilgrimage for 
followers of all religions. 

The possibility of becoming a Muslim without 
being forced or evoking public ostracism came to 
e the hinge on which the change from Hindu to 
Muslim rulers turned smoothly. The architect of the 
change was a Buddhist chieftain named Rinchin 
from Baltistan who captured power in the valley in a 
palace coup in 1320, after he, Shah Mir, a Muslim 
adventurer from Swat, and Kota Rani, daughter of 
king Ramachandra (who had fled into the safety of 
his castle), organised a limited resistance to 
Dulacha’s hordes. Rinchin killed Ramachandra and 
married Kota, a talented, brave, hard-headed 
princess. He turned out to be an effective and 
popular king. 

Since by then Buddhism had a limited following 
in Kashmir and a new ruler needed as much 
popular support as he could get, Rinchin decided to 
- change his religion. His first choice was Hinduism, 
but the head priest ordained that conversion was 
not permissible, thus paving the way for a turning 
point in history. According to local legend, the first 
person he saw next morning at prayer was the Sufi 
divine, Bulbul Shah. Impressed by his austerity, he 
decided to become a Muslim. The fact that his 
friend and comrade, Shah Mir, was already a 
Muslim, was probably an additional factor. He took 
the title of Sultan Sadruddin, the first of Kashmirs 
Muslim rulers. 

More than Rinchin, it was his pragmatic queen, 
Kota Rani, who provided the physical link in the 
battles for succession in those turbulent times. After 
the death of Rinchin three years later, she retained 
power and briefly put a Hindu back on the throne, 
by marrying Udayanandeva, son of a previous ruler, 
and arranging that he occupy the throne instead of 
her own infant son, Haider. But he, too, proved 
inadequate and ran away to Ladakh when a Turkish 
adventurer attacked the valley. A popular and 
effective defence was organised by Kota Rani and 
Shah Mir, who had become an influential noble. 

After Udayanandeva’s death in 1338, the gallant 
queen made a bid for the throne herself and ruled 
briefly, making Bhikshana her chief minister, thus 
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antagonising Shah Mir who had become too powerfu 
to be overlooked. He besieged the queen and she 
was forced to surrender. He offered to marry hei 
and thus continue the link with the past. But withir 
twenty-four hours of the ceremony, she was dead. 
According to local legend, she killed herself. It is 
equally possible that Shah Mir did away with her 
Either way, the only remaining link with the pas 
was removed, together with the career of < 
remarkable woman. Shah Mir crowned himsel 
Sultan Shamsuddin in 1339, the first of ar 
uninterrupted chain of Muslim rulers until Maharaje 
Ranjit Singh annexed Kashmir nearly five hundrec 
years later. 

Stein provides the following description of the 
virtually painless transition from Hindu to Muslin 
rule, in contrast to what happened in areas nnan 
islam was imposed by force: 

Islam made its way into Kashmir not by forcible conquest l 
but by gradual conversion, for which the influx of foreign 
adventurers both from the south and from Central Asia had 
prepared the ground. The adoption of Islam by the great 
mass of the population which became an accomplished fact 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century but, which 
probably began already towards the close of Hindu rule, did 
neither affect the independence of the country nor at first 
change its political and cultural conditions. The administration 
remained as before in the hands of the traditional official 
class, the Brahmans, for whom a change of religion 
presented no advantage and who accordingly retained their 
inherited status, together with its literary traditions.* 

Traditional architecture in Kashmir is also i: 
happy blend of Hindu, Buddhist and isłami 
influences which is found nowhere else. Thi 
mosques, especially, are unique, with their woode! 
spires raised on the pattern of Buddhist structures 
Again, many shrines are revered by Hindus an 
Muslims alike. Even otherwise, as Sir Walte 
Lawrence, who was appointed Kashmir's firs 
Settlement Commissioner in the 1890s, notes in hi 
definitive The Valley of Kashmir. 

Generally speaking it may be said that when one finds the 

Musalman shrine with its shady chinars and lofty poplars 

and elms, a little search will discover some old Hindu 

asthan. It was only natural than Musalmans, when they 

- were converted to Islam, should cling with tenderness to 

the old religious places, and should adopt sacred spots 

already familiar to the country-side. | have shown in my 
chapter on Customs how certain ideas are common to the 

Hindus and Musalmans of Kashmir, but | attribute much of 

the delightful tolerance which exists between the followers 


of the two religions to the fact that the Kashmir Musalmans 
never gave up the old Hindu religion of the country. 


+ 


MORE recently, Prithivi Nath Kaul Bamzai sums u 
the positive aspects of the interface betwee 
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Hinduism and Islam in the following terms: 


Islam entered the Valley not as a result of foreign invasion, 
but by a coup d'etat from within the country. Its influence 
and teachings had penetrated into the Valley long before a 
Muslim king ascended the throne, being carried thither by 

Islamic missionaries and military adventurers. Happily for 

the new religion it found fertile ground there to grow and 

expand in. The people had been groaning under the misrule 

of the later Hindu rulers, when trade languished and 

agriculture was at a standstill. To add to their misery there 

_were crushing burdens of rites and rituals which the 
dominating Brahmins had laid upon the common man. The 
shackles of caste had already been broken by the 
teachings of Buddhism and the general mass of the people 

did not, therefore, find it difficult to embrace the new faith as 

preached by the Sufi dervishes who projected its social and 

religious humanism.5 

Another Kashmiri historian, Prem. Nath Bazaz, 
lays considerable emphasis not only on the peaceful 
transition to {slam but also its regenerative impact. 
Describing social and cultural changes in some 
detail, he states: 

The peaceful and rapid conversion of the large masses of 

the people in Kashmir to islam, which has been the source 

of wonder and astonishment for many students of history 

and religion, was facilitated and made possible by the 

spread of the cult of Religious Humanism taught by Lal 

Ded, Nund Rishi and their followers. Islam as practised in 

the Valley, though it surely stands on the basis of the 

cardinal principles taught by the Quran, has been deeply 
influenced by the ancient Kashmir culture... A Kashmiri 

Muslim shares with his Hindu compatriots many inhibitions, 

superstitions, idofatrous practices as well as social liberties 

and intellectual freedoms which are unknown to Islam. Of 
course {slam in turn has not teft Hinduism unaffected in the 

Valley* 

Some historians feel that Bazaz overstated the 
case for peaceful conversion and the positive 
aspects of Muslim rule. Certainly, the coming 
centuries were not entirely as orderly or fruitful as 
he suggests. In fact, one of the early Sultans, 
Sikandar (1389-1413), equalled the most bloodthirsty 
and iconoclastic Muslim conquerers anywhere in his 
zeal to obliterate all traces of the Hindu religion and 
convert its followers to Islam on pain of death. 
Temples were levelled and some of the grandest 


- monuments of old, damaged and disfigured. 


‘Archaeologists agree that the scale of destruction 


wreaked on the monumental structures at Martand 
and Avantipura suggest the use of gunpowder. 
Thousands of Hindus escaped across the borders 
of Kashmir; others were massacred. 

In his Kings of Kasmira, the historian Jonaraja 
recalled: 

There was no city, no town, no village, no wood, where the 

temples of the gods were unbroken. When Sureshwan, 


Varaha and others were broken, the world trembled but not 
so the mind of the wicked king. He forgot his kingly duties 


‘left in Kashmir when Sikandar’s ruie endec 


and took delight day and night in breaking images. 


Sikandar is still known in the valley as ‘Butshikan’ 
(idol-breaker). That this title is reserved for him, 
however, suggests that his Muslim predecessors 
and successors did not fully share his iconoclastic 
zeal, although some like Mirza Haider Dughlat, 
Yauqub Shah Chak, some Mughal Governors and 
the Afghan rulers were also religious zéalots. 


+ 


BY one of those unpredictable quirks of fortune that 
history rather than fiction provides, Sikandar's 
second -son, Shahi Khan, who succeeded to the 
throne after his elder brother's brief seven-year rule. 
gave Kashmir its most -glorious era since that of 
Lalitaditya. He took the title of Zainul Abidin (1420- 
1470). The word “Zain” before innumerable public 
structures like rest houses, palaces, gardens, 
monasteries, even temples, in the valley, shows 
how much he was loved. The first bridge in Srinagar 
is still named after him. But the local name by which 
he is fondly remembered throughout the valley is 
Bud Shah. 

Only eleven Hindu families are said to have been 
But 
Zainul Abidin persuaded many to return. He rebuilt 
their temples, visited their shrines and joined their 
cultural festivities. He went on pilgrimage to Amarnath 
and even forbade the killing of cows. The new ruler, 
who was also a scholar of Sanskrit and Persian, set 
up schools and colleges and gave scholarships to 
outstanding students to study in the great universities 
of India. He balanced the interest he showed in 
reviving Hinduism and Sanskrit by inviting noted 
Islamic scholars from abroad to settle in Kashmir. It 
is no wonder that the arts and sciences flourished 
under Zainul Abidin, whose rule lasted for half a 
century. He was particularly interesed in poetry and 
drama_and revived shawl weaving, pottery, wood 
carving and all the home industries for which 
Kashmir was and is famous. He introduced papier- 
mache for which the valley’s artisans have become 
equally known. For the common man, there was 
justice, which had been a rare commodity. Only the 
orthodox were dissatisfied.” 

Bazaz obviously has Zainul Abidin's reign in mind 
when he wrote of the revitalising impact of Islam. In 
fact, like Akbar the Great, the Kashmiri ruler was 
one of the rare medieval monarchs who were able 
to appreciate the philosophic essence of religious 
teaching and surmount the cruder antagonisms 
cultivated in its name. He did not try to evolve a 
distinct religious faith like Akbars Din-i-llahi, but 
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represented a distillation of the two religions and 

cultures. Bazaz writes:. 
As a matter of fact, while Muslims have owned Zainul 
Abidin as a co-religionist, Hindus have always believed that 
he was Bhat Shah (the Brahmin King), a tapasvi of a very 
high order who had taken birth as Sultan of Kashmir merely 
to restore the Hindu Dharma to its deserved place. A 
modern-mindsd patriot might contend that the very name 
Bud Shah and his works are ample proof that he was 
neither a Hindu nor a Muslim but essentially a Kashmiri 
who built a progressive and secular State on the foundations 
of the composite Kashmir culture which had been evolved 
through thousands of years till his own day.® 


When it became known that Bud Shah was 
dead, the court historian Srivara noted: 

No one cooked his food on the day; no smoke arose from 

the houses; all were dumb with grief. They lamented and 

said the king was the greatest among the sovereigns. 

Jonaraja reviewed the reign in its historical 
perspective, with an eye to the uncertain future: 

He possessed courage and a will to perform what was 

beyond the power of past Kings, and what may be beyond 

the abifity of future rulers. 

It did not take long for Jonaraja's apprehensions 
to be fulfilled. Zainul Abidin’s son Haji Khan, also 
known as Haider Shah, proved to be a transformation 
in reverse. Kashmir was back to the unhappy times 
of despotic rule. Without institutions to maintain 
administrative continuity, there was no protection 
against the uncertainties of dynastic succession. 

The concluding years of local Muslim rule in 
Kashmir were as unsettled and unhappy for the 
people as the last years of the Hindu period. 
Different groups fought to wrest the throne from 
each other. Shias and Sunnis frequently came to 
blows. Somewhat surprisingly, there was enough 
local patriotism for Kashmiris to unite in repelling 
the forces of Babar, the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty, who tried more than once to add the valley 
to his dominions after occupying the throne of Delhi. 
The last attempt was in 1529. 


> 


KASHMIR, however, Continued to fascinate the 
Mughals. Babar’s cousin, Mirza Haider Dughlat, 
tried to persuade Babars son, Humayun, to rest 
and consolidate his forces in the valley when he 
was on the run before Sher Shah Suri. But 
Humayun preferred to withdraw all the way to fran. 
On his first attempt to conquer the valley in 1532, 
` Dughlat had to retire when the Kashmiri nobles 
united against him. Eight years later, however, they 
were divided. When Dughiat tried again in 1540, he 
met no resistance. He placed Nazuk Shah, a 


descendant of Shah Mir, on the throne and gave 
Kashmir a stable administration. But in course of 
time he injured Kashmiri sentiment by placing _ 
Mughals in all senior posts. The locals were further 
upset when he minted coins in the name of 
Humayun, who was back in Delhi, and treated him 
as emperor. He also persecuted the Shias and the 
Sufis. Eventually, there was a widespread uprising 
and he was killed on the battlefield.’ i 

One of the last Sultans of Kashmir to merit notice 
was Yusuf Shah Chak, but more for romantic than 
kingly qualities. His queen, the rustic singer Zoon or 
Habba Khatoon, made a far deeper impact on the 
valley. Their trysts in its loveliest spots, like 
Gulmarg and Sonmarg, are part of Kashmiri lore. 
He was also a liberal ruler, promoting music and the 
arts and not discriminating between his subjects for 
reasons of religion or sect. 

But Yusuf neglected administration. His 
conservative nobles revolted and drove him out of 
Srinagar. He invited the Emperor Akbar to help him 
regain his throne; then realised that this was inviting 
annexation and changed his mind. But Akbar was 
affronted and ordered a force commanded by Raja 
Bhagwan Das to march into Kashmir. At this point, 
Yusuf led the Kashmiri army against the invaders in 
the best romantic tradition, halted them and forced 
Bhagwan Das to negotiate a treaty in which he 
would retain the throne but coins would be struck 
bearing Akbars name and various concessions 
would be made to the Mughal emperor. 

Yusuf was not destined to end his life on a heroic 
note. Raja Bhagwan Das persuaded Yusuf to 
accompany him to Attock, where Akbar was 
encamped. Akbar promptly imprisoned him, which 
the Raja regarded as a slight on his honour since 
he had assured Yusuf his safety, and committed 
suicide in accordance with the best. Rajput tradition. 
Yusuf was eventually banished to Bihar; he died in 
Patna district in 1592. In Kashmir, Habba Khatoon 
composed her most poignant songs as she pined 
for his return: 

Say, friend, when will fate smile on me, 

And my love come to me again? Say when? 

I’ve waited long and patiently, 

My heart is numb and idle and empty of hope. 

Sweet is the ritual of love; 

| would deck my love with ornament, 

And in henna dye his hands. 

| would anoint his body with fragrant kisses - 

And offer wine in golden goblets. 


The lotus of love which blooms in the lake of my heart; 
Say, friend, when will fate smile on me... 


Yusuf was succeeded by his son, Yaqub Shah 
Chak, who, in a last show of defiance, repudiated 
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the treaty between Yusuf and Bhagwan Das (which 
had not been ratified). This provoked Akbar to order 
another attack on Kashmir, which was successful. 
Yaqub, the jast ruler of an independent valley, fled 
on 10 October 1586. 
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in Kashmir is shown by the Lokaprakasa. The manifold forms 
for official documents, reports etc., which are contained in this 
remarkable handbook of Kashmirian administrative routine, 
are drawn up in a curious Sanskrit jargon full of Persian and 
Arabic words which must have become current in Kashmir 
soon after the introduction of Islam. The character of these 
forms leaves no doubt as to their faithfully reproducing in style 
as well as in contents the actual official correspondence 
interrmediate between the commencement of Muhammadan 
rule and the adoption of Persian as the official language of the 
Kashmir administration. The continued popular use of Sanskrit 
even among the Muhammadans is strikingly proved by the 
Sanskrit inscription on a tomb in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, and which bears a date corresponding to AD 1484. 
Brief Sanskrit inscriptions, without dates, have been found by 
me on a number of old Muhammadan tombs at Srinagar, near 


. Martand, and elsewhere. 


Bamza, op.cit., p. 422. 

Bazaz, op. cit, pp. 91-92. 

An anonymous Muslim historian, writing in the seventeenth 
century testifies to Zainul Abidin’s secular temperament. The 
valuable Persian manuscript was recently translated into 
English (from the two copies kept in the British Museum and 
India Office libraries) by Dr Kashinath Pandit. Judging ‘rom 
the chronicle, the author is an orthodox Muslim who :ven 
praises the destruction wrought by the cruel iconoclast 
Sikandar. His grudging testimony to Zainul Abidin's commitment 
to Kashmiriyat, therefore, cannot but be objective. in his 
Baharistan-i-Shahi, he wrote: 

Whereas the-Sultan showed considerable favour and regard 
to the Muslim nobles and their learned men, he also underlook 
the reconstruction of the monuments of the infidels and the 
communities of the polythesis. He popularised the practices of 
the infidels and the heretics and the customs of the idol- 
worshippers and the people ignorant of faith. All those temples 
and idol-houses of the infidels, which had been totally 
destroyed in the reign of Sultan Sikandar, may God bless his 
soul, were rebuilt and rehabilitated by him. Most of the 
unbelievers and polytheists, who had fled to the lands of 
Jammu and Kishtwar because of the overwhelming strength 
of Islam, were induced by him to return to Kashmir. The 
sacred books of the infidels and the writings of the unbelievers 
which had been taken out of this country were brought back, 
and thus the learning of the unbelievers and the customs of 
the polytheists were revived by him. He helped the community 
of the misled idolators to prosper. In every village and town, 
blasphemous customs connected with spring or temples were 
revived. He ordered that in every town and locality, celebration 
of special feasts and festivals by the infidels be revived in 
accordance with the customs prevalent in the past. He himself 
attended many of these festivities and distributed gifts among 
dancers, stage actors, musicians and women singers so that 
all people, high and low, found themselves happy and 
Satisfied with him. 

Bazaz, op. cit., p. 61. 

Although Mirza Haider Dughlat was essentially a military 
adventurer like Babar, he was a patron of the arts. He was 
also learned. He wrote several books, among them the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi while in Kashmir, an autobiographical record 
of his times. 
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It is on the Kashmir soi that Islam and Hinduism are 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 
in the same, direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
with glory and. nothing can move them from their joint - 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should 
become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 


and 


(December 29, 1947) 


Sah Brothers 
603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 


_ 99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay 400 002 . 
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Kashmir: A Vendor’s View 


SATYAPAL DANG 


> 


| iewing Kashmir through the eyes of a vendor 

. V. who has moved house-to-house selling his 

wares in Srinagar during years of militancy is almost 

like looking into the terrorist-hit valley through a prism. 

Fantastic, but there it is. 

“Sardara Singh (not his real name), who hails from a 

village in Amritsar district, migrated to Srinagar about 

three years ago. His son had migrated there two years 
earlier along with his wife and family. They buy cloth 
` from Amritsar or Srinagar and sell it in the city as well 
as in the neighbouring villages. Off and on, they visit 

Amritsar to see their relatives. 

Sardara Singh happened to meet me in the autumn 

a 1993 and agreed to answer some questions. This is 
what he told me: the pressure on the militants is now 
much greater. Indeed, one does not see big groups of 
heavily armed militants any more. From time to time, 
fatwas are issued that all pheriwalas must quit the 

Valley. For more than one reason, these edicts are not 

enforced by the common people and are eventually 

withdrawn. i 

The use of the burqa has dropped. Even though 
posters ‘are issued ordering women to be in burqa, 
they have no effect. Indeed, beauty parlours have 
reopened in the Valley. 

` However, there are no liquor shops at all even now, 

and drunkards get beaten up. Therefore, many tipplers 

get their liquor from army personnel. 

Also, most cinema theatres are still closed. But the 

people appear to be fed up with bandhs. They observe 
» them only out of fear. 
i At the same time, anti-social elements have started 
joining the ranks of the militants. Though kidnapping 
for ransom has not yet become the bane of the Valley, 
as Ìt was in Punjab, the militants are still able to raise 
a lot of money, especially from outside india. 

Still, it cannot be said that the situation has 
improved substantially. A majority of Kashmiris do not 
want to remain in India, he says. Though only a small 
minority would like to go to Pakistan, most favour 
azadi, an independent Kashmir, which will have 
relations both with India and Pakistan. Only about 10 
per cent of the people are in favour of staying in India. 
Many of them are shopkeepers and workers, and 
some of them express their pro-India views fearlessly. 

There is no political activity except the propaganda 


of the militants through the mosques and newspapers.’ 


Farooq Abdullah is disliked, even hated, he says. 
Indeed, his ancestral house has been bumt down. The 


govemment’s propaganda or countet-propaganda is 
being mounted only through Doordarshan since 90 per 
cent of the families in Srinagar have TV sets. Even in 
the countryside, a little under 50 per cent have access 
to TV. 

The Kashmiri Muslims are very religious. Generally 
they offer namaz three times a day. They consider 
themselves to be better Muslims than those in the rest 
of India. When the Babri Masjid was demolished, a 
great deal of anti-India propaganda was conducted. 

During the Hazratbal crisis, the common feeling 
was that after the elections in the northem States, the 
Indian army would enter the shrine and attack it as it 
had attacked the Golden Temple. 

“We cannot oppose the demand for azadi,” Sardara 
Singh says: “If we do that, many people will stop 
buying cloth from us. We have to be very careful and 
even speak against our conscience. Many ask us why 
the Sikh movement for a Khalistan failed? Actually, 
even the ilocal Sikhs are not with the militants though 
they don’t oppose them openly.” 

The Govemment of India is doing a lot for the 
people, he says, though poverty still exists. For 
instance, people living in houseboats are being helped 
to build their own houses. They are given loans and 
wood at controlled rates, among other help. All this, 
however, has not had a political impact. The people do 
not even know that the government is giving them 
more facilities than those in other States. “I cannot say 
whether the army is committing many excesses,” 
Sardara Singh says. “There is, of course, a lot of 
propaganda but | cannot say how much of it is really 
true. However, it is a fact that when some army men 
get killed, there is indiscriminate retaliatory killing.” 

Kashmiri pandits who have migrated are not allowed 
to come back. Their houses have been burnt down. 
However, those who did not migrate are not being 
harassed. They carry on their business as usual. Many 
Punjabis, including Hindus, continue with their 
businesses. A local Hindu doctor in Lal Chowk is very 
popular. Of course,s all such people, it is believed, pay 
money and give other help to the militants. The Sikhs 
too are asked to pay up. And all comply, says Sardara 
Singh. 

And last of all, Sardara Singh told me: “Some of our 
friends from Punjab came and stayed with us. If you 
can manage time, come and stay with us. We will 
ensure that you can see things for yourself, and quite 
thoroughly too. There is only one condition. You must 
not divulge your real name.” m 
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A CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE fem 


Nikita Khrushchev 
Locomotive of Russia’s Historic 


Transformation 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


M ore than a month has elapsed since Moscow 
; observed the birth centenary of a personality 
who has been aptly described as the prophet of 
perestroika. \ndeed but for Nikita ‘Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Communist 


Party of the Soviet Union, who in that capacity. 


launched the process of de-Stalinisation in 1956 
and thus unwittingly became the locomotive of the 


historic changes in the former Soviet Union, the’ 


totalitarian state structure perfected by Stalin could 
not have een dismantled and democracy ushered 
in as has happened today. 

Russia, the largest of the’ constituent republics of 
and legitimate heir to the erstwhile Soviet fand, is 
currently gripped by a wave of social evils and 
crime stemming from largescale impoverishment 
and unemployment brought about by the headlong 
plunge into the abyss of free-market reforms and 
privatisation (without any social safety net) at the 
advice of its Western patrons whom the Yeltsin 
team of “businessmen-politicians” unquestioningly 
follow {or at least followed till the recent past). While 
such negative phenomena eating into the vitals of 
Russia’s creative talents are for all to see, the 
highly positive feature of the transformation the 
country has undergone in the last few years— 
especially-since 1987 when the Gorbachev policies 
took concrete shape—can be missed only by the 
blind dogmatic or die-hard Stalinist. And that, 
needless to emphasise, is the advent of democratic 
openness and transparency in a society which has 
remained closed for long years and whose citizens 
had to suffer immeasurably—perhaps more than 
any other in the contemporary period (barring, of 
course, China). 


This is where one must give due credit to — 


Khrushchev whose path-breaking achievement of 
exposing the personality cult of Stalin had, in a 
sense, resulted in the well-known “thaw” in Soviet 
life (brilliantly narrated in the works of Ilya 
Ehrenburg)—a development which, incidentally, 
helped the sprouting of genuine democracy in the 
former USSR at a much later stage. 

In bringing to light the brutal and inhuman 
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atrocities committed by Stalin and his cohorts, 
Khrushchev—in his famous report “On the Cult of 
the Individual and its Consequences” to the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union on February 25, 1956—made certain 


vital observations which in retrospect are of immense ` 


value in understanding the eventual unravelling of 
the USSR. It is thus worthwhile to quote fairly 
extensively from the report which, thanks to the 
glasnost atmosphere accompanying Gorbachev's 


d 


reforms (1987-91), has now been made public for. 


the consumption and assimilation of one and all. 
The report projects in bold relief “Stalin's 
wilfulness vis-a-vis the Party and Central Committee” 
and highlights the following irrefutable fact: 
..of the 139 members and candidate members of the 
Party's Central Committee who were elected at the 
_ Seventeenth Congress (held in 1934—S.C.}, 98 persons, 
that is, 70 per cent, were arrested and shot (mostly in 1937- 
38). 
It then goes on to add: 
The same fate met not only the Central Committee 
members but also the majority of the delegates to the 
Seventeenth Party Congress. Of the 1966 delegates with. 
either voting or advisory rights, 1108 persons were arrested 
on charges of counter-revolutionary crimes, that is, decidedly 


more than a majority... This was the result of abuse of > . 


power by Stalin, who began to use mass terror against the 

Party cadres. 

Drawing the contrast between the “revolutionary 
violence” advocated by Lenin and the “extraordinary 
mass terror’ used by Stalin, Khrushchev notes in 
the report: 


„Lenin taught that the application of revolutionary violence 
‘is caused by the need to suppress the resistance of the 
exploiting classes, and this referred to the era when the 
exploiting classes existed and were powerful. As soon as 
the nation's political situation had improved, when in 
January 1920 the Red Army took Rostov and thus won a 
most important -victory over Denikin, Lenin instructed ` 
Dzerzhinsky to stop mass terror and to abolish the- death 
penalty. Lenin justified this important political move of the 
Soviet state in the following manner in his report at the 
session of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on 
February 2, 1920: 

“We were forced to use terror because of the terror 
practised by the Entente, when strong world powers threw 
their hordes against us, not avoiding any type of combat. 
We would not have Jasted two days had we not answered 
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these attempts of officers and White Guardists in a 
merciless fashion; this meant the use of terror, but this was 
forced upon us by the terrorist méthods of the Entente. 


` “But as soon as we attained a decisive victory, even before 


the end of the war, immediately after taking Rostov, we 
gave up the use of the death penalty and thus proved that 
we intend to execute our own programme in the manner 
that we promised. We say that the application of violence 
flows out of the decision to smother the exploiters, the big 
landowners and the capitalists; as soon as this was 
accomplished we gave up the use of all oun 
methods. We have proved this in practice.” 

Stalin deviated from these clear and plain er of 
Lenin. Stalin put the Party and the NKVD up to the use of 
mass terror when the exploiting classes had been liquidated 
in our country and when there were no serious reasons for 
the use of extraordinary mass terror. 

This terror was actually directed not at the remnants of the 
defeated exploiting classes but against the honest workers 
of the Party and the Soviet state; against them were made 
lying, slanderous and absurd accusations concerning ‘two- 
tacedness’, ‘espionage’, ‘sabotage’, preparation of fictitious 
‘plots’, etc... 


à Using Stalin's formulation, namely, that the closer we are to 


y> 


socialism, the more enemies we will have,...the provocateurs 

who had infiltrated the state security organs together with 
conscienceless careerists began to protect with the Party 
name the mass terror against the Party cadres, cadres of 
the Soviet state and ordinary Soviet citizens. It should 
suffice to say that the number of arrests based on charges 
of counter-revolutionary crimes had grown ten times between 
1936 and 1937. 


+ 


WHILE cataloguing the various repressive steps 
taken by Stalin during the Second World War 
against the Soviet people including the Soviet 
armed personnel, Khrushchev specifically refers to 
the “mass deportations from their native places of 
whole nations, together with all Communists and 
Komsomols without any exception” and lays 
emphasis on the point that “this...was not dictated 
by any military considerations”. 

He then asserts: 

no man of common sense can grasp how it is possible to 

make whole nations responsible for inimical activity, including 

women, children, old people, Communists and Komsomols, 

to use mass repression against them, and to expose them 

to misery and suffering for the hostile acts of individual 

persons or groups of persons. 

At another place Khrushchev underlines: 

The cult of the individual has caused the employment of 

faulty principles in Party work and in economic activity; it 

brought about rude violation of internal Party and Soviet 

democracy, sterile administration, deviations of all sorts, 

covering up of shortcomings and varnishing of reality. Our 

nation gave birth to many flatterers and specialists in false 

optimism and deceit. 


We should also not forget that due to the numerous arrests 
of Party, government and economic leaders, many workers 


began to work uncertainly, showed over-cautiousness, 

feared all which was new, feared their own shadows and 

began to show less initiative in their work. 

Take, for instance, Party and government resolutions. They 

were prepared in a routine manner often without considering 

the concrete situation. This went so far that Party workers, 
even during the smallest sessions, read their speeches. All 
this produced the danger of formalising the Party and 
government work and of bureaucratising the whole apparatus. 

He also avers: 

..We have to state unequivocally that the leadership 
practice which came into being during the last years of 
Stalin's life became a serious obstacle in the path of Soviet 
social development. 

There is no doubt that the report does indict 
Stalin for his massive use of force beyond any 
semblance of legality. Yet there is no truth in the 
charge that objectivity becomes a casualty in the 
process. In fact it begins with the qualification—"the 
objective of the present report is not a thorough 
evaluatior of Stalin’s life and activity”. 

What is more, it raises highly pertinent queries in 
the following words: 

Some- comrades may ask us: where were the members of 

the Political Bureau of the Central Committee? Why did 

they not assert themselves against the cult of the individual 

in time? And why is this being done only now? 


Khrushchev tackles these queries with a 
reasonable degree of candour and frankness 
remarkable for the period in which the report was 
drafted. “First of all,” he explains, “we have to 
consider the fact that the members of the Political 
Bureau viewed these matters in a different way at 
different times. Initially many of them backed Stalin 
actively because Stalin was one of the strongest 
Marxists and his logic, his strength and his will 
greatly influenced the cadres and Party work.” 

Towards the end of the report the candour 
becomes more pronounced as some basic truths 
far beyond the pale of subjectivism are laid bare. 


In order not to repeat the errorts of the past, the Central 
Committee has declared itself resoiutely against the cult of 
the individual. We consider that Stalin was excessively 
extolled. However, in the past Stalin doubtless performed 
great services to the Party, to the working class, and to the 
international workers’ movement. 

This question is complicated by the fact that all this which 
we have just discussed was done during Stalin’s life, under 
his leadership and with his concurrence; here Stalin was 
convinced that this was necessary for the defence of the 
interests of the working people against the plotting of the 
enemies and against the attacks of the imperialist camp. He 
saw this from the position of the interest of the working 
class, of the interest of the labouring people, of the interest 
of the victory of socialism and communism. We cannot say 
that these were the deeds of a giddy despot. He considered 
that this should be done in the interest of the Party; of the 
working masses, in the name of the defence of the 
revolution’s gains. In this lies the whole tragedy! 


A 
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The ‘tragedy’ was indeed manifest in the cruelties - 


following noble intentions. 
It is true that Khrushchev’s Twentieth Congress 


report did not present the full picture of the problem ` 


under scrutiny. A sincere man with the psyche ‘of 
the peasant, Khrushchev lacked the vision and 
depth of a farsighted reformer. But he had the 
honesty and earnestness, like Gorbachev in the 
subsequent period, to respond to the p pular urge 
for change. In understanding and positively reacting 
to that mass desire he was definitely closer to the 
people than Stalin who shunned interaction with the 
masses in general. 

Nonetheless, the limitations of Khrushchev are 
well known. The prominent writer and poet, Robert 
Rozhdestvensky, told this writer in Moscow in the 
autumn of 1988—at the height of Gorbachev's 
democratic revolution—that Khrushchev could not 
have gone ail the way towards democratisation 
since he tvo had many skeletons (especially of the 
1938 penod) in his cupboard to hide. Again, the 
Khrushchev rule in the USSR was punctuated by 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956, not to 
speak of the crackdown on artists and writers as 
well as the harassment that the celebrated Boris 
Pasternak was subjected to. 

Yet, despite everything, Khrushchev was the first 
person to take the first bold step towards opening 
up the closed Soviet society. (And the Khrushchev 
interlude also saw the blossoming of tndo-Soviet 
relations.) In that his denunciation of Stalin was an 
event of outstanding significance which nothing that 
happened thereafter can. erase. And like his 
successor of later years, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
Khrushchev too was intent—in his own inimitable, 
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peasant style—to reform Soviet communism, nc 
dismantle it. : 

Perhaps had he been allowed to continue wit 
the exercise which unveiled the “thaw” things woul 
have taken a different turn. But that was not to be 
The old guard sustained by the apparatchik enjoyin 
enormous privileges struck back with a vengeanc 
ousting him from power in October 1964. Just as 2 
years later the old guard sustained by the apparatchi 
sought to torpedo—and with success—Gorbachev’ 
historic reforms in August 1991. While the forme 
led to an 18-year period of sterile stagnation, th 
latter heralded the emergence of anti-communisr 
synchronising with the disintegration of the USSI 
and all the attendant ills, vices and evils c 
nineteenth century capitalism. 

The distinguished Russian poet of the sixties 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko, has in a recent poer 
dedicated to Khrushchev hailed the former Sovie 
leader as the “godfather of Gagarin- an 
Solzhenitsyn” and mourned Russia's downhill slid: 
from-“Khrushchev's rockets to our racketeers’'. 

The roots of today’s tragedy of Russia and th 
former Soviet Union lie in the ‘tragedy’ projected i 
such sharp relief by Khrushchev in his momentou. 
Twentieth Congress report 38 years ago. Bu 
because Khrushchev dared to admit and expos: 
that ‘tragedy’ in all its poignancy has the erstwhili 
USSR been able to achieve something realt 
tangible and durable: genuine democracy across it: 
length and breadth today. That is best illustrated i: 
the abundance of tributes to Khrushchev on th 
occasion of his birth centenary in Moscow on Apr 
17. 

In his address to the US Congress’ joint sessio. 
on May 18 our Prime Minister, P.V.- Narasimhi 
Rao, declared that consolidation of democrac' 
should be the main agenda of the world in th 
tweniyfirst century, adding: 

On this single plank, directly or indirectly, will depend the 

prospects of peace, disarmament and development—the 

survival of mankind, i 

As one tries to evaluate the process o 
democratisation in present-day Russia in that overal 
perspective, one is. firmly of the view tha 
notwithstanding the dismal economic and socia 
scenario prevailing there at the moment, it is the 
flowering of democracy which alone holds out thi 
hopes and prospects of a better tomorrow. An 
therein fies the inestimable global importance o 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev regardless of the 
current travails that have befallen the fate- of the 


resilient people of that great country. a 
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KANORIA JUTE MILL f=- 


Workers’ Siruggle in Perspective 


ABHIJIT ROY 


or several months, the workers’ struggle in 
F the Kanoria Jute Mill has held the centre- 
stage in West Bengal. Perhaps the simplest indicator 
of its success is the amount of space it has 
received in even the most Right-wing of bourgeois 
newspapers for months—including straight reportage, 
news analyses, and editorials. But the importance 
of the struggle goes beyond the publicity. In West 
Bengal, the labour-capital relationship has been 
steadily worsening from the point of view of labour 


' for many years. Between 1974 and 1991, according 


to government sources, there were 403 closures. 
Over 26,000 workers were thrown out of jobs. In 
1991-92, lock-outs rendered 1,50,000 workers 
unemployed. Close to sixteen hundred workers of 
closed-down factories have died of starvation. 
Workers and entire families have committed suicide 
in desperation, as West Bengal goes on maintaining 
discipline, as the Left Front promises to fight it out 
to the last drop of proletarian blood, and as the 
CITU leaders advise bosses on how to proceed. As 
of now, 12 jute mills remain closed. Concerns like 
Bharat Battery, A. Stock, ACC Babcock Limited, 
and myriads of others, have had long periods -of 
closures, lock-outs and so on. 

The significance of the struggle in Kanoria is that 
here, for once, workers refused to take it lying 
down. It is a difficult fight in West Bengal, for the 
Left, especially the CPI-M, active elsewhere, even if 
on a purely reformist programme, fights to hold 
back the workers’ struggles here. Moreover, there is 
a constant cry of the jute industry being supposedly 
in a crisis. 


A Sun-set Industry? 

For several years, a campaign has been going 
on that the jute industry is about to disappear. Even 
the Indian Jute Mills Association has been making 
such noises. Suddenly, everyone has turned round 
and begun asserting a long and prosperous life, if 
only the workers cooperate. In both cases, the aim 
is to oppose workers’ militancy. It would be instructive 
to look at the evolution of the jute industry since 
independence. 

Owing to the partition of Bengal, a few of the 
mills, and much of the jute growing areas, went to 
erstwhile East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. But the 
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majority of mills remained in West Bengal and were 
transferred to the Indian owners. The policy they 
adopted was simple, consisting of swiftly getting the 
maximum of profit by intensifying exploitation. The 
number of workers was sharply reduced, partly 
through the closing down of mills, partly through 
increasing the work-load, and partly, in the 1970s, 
through modernisation of the mills. 


TABLE-1 
Jute Mills and Workers in West Bengal 


Year No. of Mills Workers 
1951 95 2,55,581 
1961 83 1,92,130 
1971 75 2,11,547 
1981 60 1,80,000 
1991 57 1,70,000 


Source: Sisir Mitra, Golden Fibre. 


One major aspect of this decline in employment 
was the steep reduction in women’s employment. 

For over a decade, the IJMA has been crying 
itself hoarse, that the jute industry is on the verge of 
a collapse. But the IJMA is also opposed to the 
nationalisation of the industry. And, over the years, 
ownership has been circulating among a few 
groups. Production has been increasing. 


TABLE-2 . 
Average Annual Production and 
Market Demand 


Plan Period Production Demand Export Surplus 


(tonnes) in Indian 
markets 
1st Plan 
(1951-55) 10,21,200 1,54,200 8,13,900 53,100 
2nd Plan 
(1956-60) 11,50,800 2,99,200 8,45,200 6400 
3rd Plan 
(1961-65) 13,08,960 3,93,800 8,78,040 37,120 
4th Plan 
(1969-74) 11,31,000 5,31,300 5,738,500 21,200 
Sth Plan 
(1975-79) 12,09,300 7,37,500 4,61,600 10,200 





6th Plan 


(1980-84) 13,04,500 936,700 3,31,700 8100 
7th Plan 
(1985-89) 13,33,000 10,72,900 2,52,500 5900 
8th Plan 
(expected) 19,00,000 15,50,000 3,50,000 — 


Sources: Sisir Mitra, Golden Fibre; Nagarik Mancha, 
Aakranto Sramik. 


Thus, the expansion in domestic deinand has 
outstripped the decline in exports. Moreover, from 
the 1980s, there has been the beginning of a 
turnabout in the export sector. Countries like China, 
Thailand, Indonesia, etc. are producing jute goods. 
The demand for jute products is growing for a 
number of reasons. Synthetic fibres, which are not 


bio-degradable, are coming under scrutiny in the © 


West. In Germany, exporters have to take back 
plastic wrappers. in Italy, less than 90 per cent bio- 
degradable covers are not allowed. The World 
Health Organisation and the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation have warned against the use of 
synthetic bags. As eco-friendly goods are resorted 
to, a new vista is opening up for the jute industry. 

Moreover, product diversification has also aided 
the growth of jute goods production and sale. In 
1947-48, production of jute goods in undivided India 
was 1.076 million tonnes. Most of it was hessian 
and sacking. Now, jute is being used to produce 
carpets, blended yarn, used for clothing, paper, etc. 
The Ludlow Jute Mill, for example, sold Rs 67 
crores worth of goods due to a successful 
diversification in 1992-93. The net profit was Rs 2.8 
crores. 

And yet, not only do the owners constantly talk of 
a looming crisis, but their logic is often accepted by 
trade unions and the government. They claim that 
inadequate modernisation and the shrinkage of the 
market due to the spread of polymers has caused 
industrial sickness. The Central Government too 
accepted this logic. But though the Central 
Government allocated Rs 300 crores in 1987 
towards the modernisation of the jute mills, the 
response of the mills has been very poor. 


Capital and Labour in the Jute Industry 

The major problem in the jute industry, so far as 
the workers are concerned, is quite different. It is so 
easy to make a fast buck that the owners have no 
reason to take a different line. A trade unionist 
explained it in the following way. The mill owners 
push through agreements, whereby production levels 
are pushed above the market demand. 
Consequently, a surplus is stockpiled in the godowns. 


Once this surplus reaches a certain point, the 
management provokes a strike. The strike is 
followed by a lock-out. Alternately, in any case a 
lock-out is declared. The net result is the same. 

According to the last tripartite agreement in the 
jute industry, the minimum wage was fixed at Rs 
1892.45. Quarterly DA was agreed upon. The 
owners agreed to pay all the arrears of PF, 
Gratuity, etc. within six months of retirement. The 
IJMA undertook to ensure that the PF arrears were 
paid up. However, in a series of cases, the tripartite 
agreement was quickly violated and new bipartite 
agreements imposed at local levels. 

Some of the standard problems that workers 
face include pay cuts, non-payment of minimum 
wages, non-payment of DA, non-payment of the 
owners’ shares of PF, non-payment of ES! dues. 
Thus, at least 33 jute mills have left PF dues 
unpaid. These include Kanoria Jute Mill—Rs 8.5 
million; Ambika Jute Mill Ltd—Rs 23.85 million; 
Meghna Jute Mill Ltd—Rs 50.2 million; Victoria 
Jute Mill Ltd —Rs 52.7 million, etc. ESI dues unpaid 
amounting to Rs 3.5 million in Kanoria, Rs 14 
million ‘in Howrah Jute Mills, Rs 20.45 million in 
Shyamnagar North Jute Mill, Rs 10 million in 
Agarpara Co. Ltd., and so on amounting to over Rs 
329 million for 36 jute mills have been computed. . 

Workers in the jute industry have tried to fight - 
back. But the hurdle that repeatediy stopped them 
was an inept, and at times corrupt, trade union 
leadership. But in the last couple of years, workers 
were emboldened by the fact that sales were rising, 
there were definite signs that no real sickness was 
before the industry. As a result, they were beginning 
to challenge the leaderships in a number of places. 
On September 21, 1993, a few thousand hungry 
workers of the Victoria Jute Mill in Hooghly district 
beat up leaders suspected of corruption. To restore 
peace the District Magistrate had to sell off stockpiled 
goods to pay the workers, and to arrest the 
manager in a bit of play-acting. 

While the spontaneous outbrust in Hooghly was 
worrying the management, the State administration, 
and the bureaucratised trade union leaderships, a 
more significant effort was underway in the Kanoria 
Jute Mill, 40 kilometres from Calcutta, in the 


‘Howrah district. 


The Kanoria Struggle 

In the Kanoria Jute Mill, there were four registered 
trade unions, one affiliated to the CITU, one to the 
TUCC, and two to the INTUC factions. In 1991, 
these four unions had signed, in the teeth of 
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workers’ opposition, an agreement with a prospective 
promoter. S.S. Pasari, whereby he was to reopen 
and run the mill on the following terms: 166 workers 
were to be sacked, a higher workload was to be 
imposed, the financing of the concern was to be 
backed by a deduction of Rs 11 per worker per day 
(these to be returned “later”, without interest). After 
opening the mill, Pasari’s profits amounted to about 
Rs 1,20,000 daily. But he did not keep his part of 
even this execrable agreement. Aged workers, sick 
and in need of retirement, were not allowed to take 
premature retirement’as this could have forced him 
to hire casual workers, pay back the Rs 11 per day, 
taken from those retiring, etc. By late 1993, the 
following were Pasari’s dues to the workers: 


TABLE-3 





Head of Account Amount in Million Rs 


Gratuity 8.5 
Bonus for 1987 1.5 
Pay for 1987 0.4 
PF 8.5 
ESI 3.5 
Bonus for 1992-93 1.5 
DA for 1992 0.9 
DA for 1993 0.6 
Rs 11 deduction daily 30.0 

Total 55.4 


In 1992, the puja bonus was not paid. Instead, a 
new agreement was signed whereby bonus would 


-be paid in three instalments. In return, workers 


would not be allowed to leave the work for three 
hours at a stretch even to go to the toilet. The 
workers rebelled and virtually took over the factory 
for 15 days. And from this point, the workers began 
to bypass the established unions in order to create 
a new union. 

În February 1993 was set up the Kanoria Jute 
Mill Sangrami Sramik Union (SSU).Out of the 3000 


-workers, 1900 immediately took membership. In the 


leadership were Sheikh Arif Ali and Sheikh Barjahan 


(ex-INTUC), Sheikh Najibur Rahman (ex-CITU). At. 


present, the ovewhelming majority of the workers 
are in the SSU. 

In November, the owner Pasari refused to pay 
house rent by the seventh of the month, or to pay 
the DA due. In reply, the workers began a cease- 
work from November 23. Pasari issued an order 
terminating the services of 12 permanent and 17 
temporary workers, and put up a “Suspension of 
Work” notice on November 25 at night. On the 26th 
the workers ignored the notice and took over the 


factory. On the 29th they stopped an attempt by the 
management to take away the machines. 

On the 30th, there was a blockade of the 
Calcutta-Bombay National Highway. From this point, 
a strange development could be observed. Not only 
the mill workers and their families, but many local 
villagers and other supporters participated in the 
agitation. The blockade was lifted after three hours 
when the O.C. of Uluberia P.S. promised to get 
negotiations started within three days. 

The promiséd negotiations did not come off. As a 
result, from December 10, a rail-road blockade was 
called. For seven hours, the workers, local villagers, 
and activists of various mass organisations and far 
Left groups participated in the blockade. The 
leadership announced that a “suicide list’ had been 
drawn up. Union Secretary Najibur Rahman, and 
the chief advisor, Prafulla Chakraborti, would have 
to be shot first. At last, after weeks of silence, the 


_ Labour Department made a move, agreeing to 


negotiations. 

The SSU had to cope with two problems. It had 
to mobilise the maximum support, the maximum 
working class strength, and hence it had to eschew 
all “militant” forms that actually keep away many 
workers—that is, undue violence, and other forms 
of token radicalism or radical tokenism. At the same 
time, it had to develop forms of agitation that the 
management and government would not take for 
signs of weakness and desperation. This was no 
easy task, and the SSU has not always succeeded. 
When Chakraborti and Rahman began a hunger 
strike on December 15, it was a tactical mistake. 
Four days later, recognising their error, workers 
called on the leaders to stop the hunger strike, take 
over the mill, and begin production on their own. 


Workers’ Control 

Ever since December 22, the CITU and CPI-M 
leaders have been repeating, parrot-like, that “in 
this social structure, it goes without saying that 
workers cannot capture mills to run them”. Excellent! 
Only then the next sentences should have read: “In 
taking over the Kanoria Jute Mill, the workers there 
have challenged existing property and production 
relations. To go forward, a thousand Kanoria Jute 
Mills must happen.” But if Ganashakti said such a 
thing, Alimuddin Street would have been inhabited 
by Communists. Rather, what came next was: 
“Only after the socialist revolution can the workers 
capture factories.” If indeed a socialist revolution 
were accomplished, workers would take over more 
than one or two factories. 
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More important is the basic assumption about 
`- socialism that this struggle has raised. In 1864, Karl 
Marx wrote in the Preamble of the Rules of the 
International Workingmen’s Association that “the 
emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves”. 
There can exist no Marxism that is not constantly 
renewed in the light of the living struggles of the 
proletariat. For the CPI-M, on the contrary socialism 
is something to be done from above. This is not 
surprising, because all shades of Stalinists and 
Marxists have clung to what can be called socialism 
from above, as opposed to the Marxist concept of 
socialism from below. For this socialism from 
above, the spontaneous action of the working class, 
unchecked by party mandarins, is chaos, anarchy. 
And socialism is what the grey beards decree. __ 

Yet the real history of 1917 is the history of 
incessant popular mobilisations. The women who 
surged onto the streets on February 23 (March 8) 
were fight'.g for economic demands. They were not 
shouting “up with the revolution”. In five days, this 
struggle toppled the autocracy. On returning to their 
workbenches after the February sirikes, workers 
proceeded to dismantle the autocratic structure of 
management in the factories. Workers’ control of 
production developed out of an eminenily practical 
attempt to stem the tide of economic disorder, and 
io democratise relations inside the factory where 
workers spent so much of their lives. 

However “practical” the motivation, it was 
revolutionary, because the right to capitalist property 
was challenged. M.I. Skobelev, the Menshevik 
Minister of Labour, tried to stop the growth of 
workers’ control, arguing that only planned centralised 
regulation of the economy by the state could undo 
the damage caused in the previous years. Proletarian 
rationality, by contrast, was deeply imbued with 
morality. Hope, a sense of justice, hatred, fear, and 
indignation alf played a part in moving them to 
action. For them, workers’ control of production was 
not something to be explained just by statistics on 
production. The workers of Kanoria Jute Mill, like 
those of the Orudiingi Works, or the Putilov Works, 
were fighting not just for wages. When they said 
that they wanted the “bread of their dignity”, they 
were affirming that they were no longer simple 
alienated millhands, but human beings. Workers’ 
control over production was and is about turning 
workers from automatons to humans. It’s about 
people democratically and collectively deciding to 
produce. And it is devastating in its impact, because 
it creates a situation where the workers are willing 


to produce, while the owners stop them. The entire 
rationale of capitalist ownership—its superior ability 
to produce—is shaken at this juncture. 

On December 22, 1993, the siren went on. 
Workers walked in. The SSU announced that it 
would sell stockpiled material. The next day, nearly 
2000 workers joined work. But S.S. Pasari, 
meanwhile, went to court. He said that he had been 
advised by the Labour Secretary and the Minister of 
Labour. But the workers had let it be known that the 
attempt to eject them from the factory could 
succeed only with their bodies. The police, therefore, 
stopped short of that. Thereafter, sale of the stuff 
was stopped by the police. On the 27th the Labour 
Minister called a tripartite meeting with the 
unrepresentative “recognised unions’, bypassing 
the SSU. 

On December 25, the SSU paid an ad hoc salary 
of Rs 100 to 2944 workers. While it was not 
possible to go at once to an all-out confrontation 
with all the opponents at every step, the struggle 
was forcing the government and the CPI!-M and the 
CITU out of any mask of neutrality. As the struggle 
for workers’ control deepened, the artificial wall 
between “economic” and “political”? struggles 
crumbled, and the governmenf, the owners and the 
union bureaucrats found their interests coalescing, 

The repeated court orders from December 1993 
show that in protecting private poverty, all institutions 
in bourgeois society will fight tooth and nail. And, 
set against the sanctity of capitalist private property, 
the imperatives of production are worth nothing. 
The answer is not workers’ control after socialism. 
The answer is: socialist class consciousness through 
the battle for workers’ control. 


Solidarity 

The attitude of most Left parties and trade unions 
has been that of support, at least critical support. In 
the front rank of the supporters are the working 
people of 87 nearby villages. The economies of 
these villages are considerably dependent on the 
income of the workers of the Kanoria Jute Mill. This 
created a material basis for the unity of the militant 
workers and the rural toilers. But this material basis 
is not the sole cause. The rural toiling people have 
not just expressed moral support. For six months, 
they have taken the lead in running 55 public 
kitchens to feed the workers and their families. 
Other local people who have stood up in support 
include, notably, Ajit Kar, Municipal Commissioner 
of Uluberia, the Uluberia Citizens’ Committee, a 
ssction of students and teachers of Uluberia College, 
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and the workers of a number of local factories 
located in Chengail, Bauria, Kolaghat, etc. 
Others who have expressed solidarity are, by 


Now, literally hundreds of thousands. The Kanoria 
€ Sramik Sangram Sahayak Samity (Solidarity 


¥ 


> 


Committee) printed coupons, against which money 
hás been collected all over West Bengal. Political 
leaders like Nanda Gopal Bhattacharyya, the State 
CPI Secretary, Vinod Mishra, the General Secretary 
of CPI-ML (Liberation), artistes of various kinds like 
actors Robi Ghosh, Soumitra Chattopadhyay, singers 
Suman Chattopadhyay, Suresh Biswas, Bipul 
Chakraborty, Anusree Chakraborty, playwright Badal 
- Sarkar, and others have stood by the workers. The 
Dutch National Federation of Trade Unions’ 
representatives touring India met the striking workers 
and donated Rs 500. The Vadodara Kamdar Union, 
Bareda, sent a thousand rupees, while the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan leader Medha Patkar, and leaders 
of the Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha expressed support. 
, Kanoria, in turn, sparked off further struggles. 
“Militant workers in other jute mills were emboldened. 
In Hanuman Jute Mill, elections to the cooperative 
saw the defeat of a CITU-AITUC slate at the hands 
of radical independents. The Baranagar Jute Mill 
Mazdoor Committee, which had been fighting for 
some time, proposed that they too should be 
allowed to take over the mill and run it. 


The CPI-M and CITU 

All this intensified the tensions in the opposite 
camp. This was best shown by the statements of 
the Labour Minister, Shanti Ghatak, and the CITU 
leader, Chittabrata Majumdar. Majumdar, Niren 
Ghosh (President of the CITU-affiliated Bengal 
Chatkal Mazdoor Union), etc. started attacking the 
SSU. On January 16, Majumdar wrote an article in 
People’s Democracy, entitled “Kanoria Jute Mill, 
Howrah: The Facts Beyond Fiction”. 

Majumdar gave a history that gently hid the role 
of S.S. Pasari. The February 1991 plan, approved 
by the BIFR, included the following provisions: 
Pasari to pay Rs 12 million, the financial institution 
to give Rs 18 million as,long-term loan, and the 
Bank of India to give Rs 4 million as long-term loan. 
Majumdar alleges that Pasari has given over half 
the money. The reality is: he has only given the 
share capital. No more. It is, however, true that the 
Bank of India, and the Central financial institutions 
have played a shady role. The point is: this is 


* nothing new. The same thing happened with the 


. Titagarh Paper Mill. Why did the BCMU not learn 
from that? Why did they not agitate? Instead, 
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Majumdar has sung hymns in praise of Pasari. He 
does not mention that Pasari has filched Rs 30 
million from the workers by the daily deduction of 
Rs 11 per worker. So exactly how many paise has 
Pasari actually paid out? Nil. 

This deduction is not new either. The CITU, 
INTUG and TUCC, alongwith the BMS, are present 


‘in Sri Gourishankar Mill, where Rs 200 was 


deducted monthly from the workers’ wages by the 
jute baron Chamaria, with the condition tnat the 
money would be refunded (without interest) two 
years later. That was in 1986. Four years later, 
workers had still not been given back the money. 
Retired workers were agitating for a refund. The 
Left Front Government of Messers Niren Ghosh, 
Chittabrata Majumdar, Shanti Ghatak had promised 
not to use the police on democratic movements. In 
consonance with the fate of all such election 
promises, the police opened fire, and a worker 
named Rajeswar Rai was martyred. 

Shanti Ghatak told the press that the Kanoria 
events were part of the recent conspiracy to destroy 
the industrial atmosphere in West Bengal. We 
already know what that industrial atmosphere is. It 
is to the credit of the Kanoria workers that they 
have challenged that atmosphere. For seeking to 
maintain it, Ghatak should have the mark of Cain 
branded forever on his forehead. 

Side by side with these self-proclaimed workers’ 
leaders stands Subrata Mukherjee of the INTUC. 
Ganashakti and Mukherjee have alleged, in common, 
that the Kanoria struggle is instigated by imperialists, 
including the World Bank. It has been alleged that 
behind the SSU stand rival jute barons. Anyone 
walking upto the facory gate can see the fie. The 
names of all donors, the amounts contributed are 
put up. In a pamphlet put out in February, a balance 
sheet upto 21.1.1994 was printed. 

Why this anger on the part of the CITU and CPI- 
M leaders? There are a number of reasons for this. 
Niren Ghosh is reported to have said that support to 
the Kanoria struggle will mean a crisis for the CITU. 
In other words, the CITU leaders in West Bengal 
feel that intensification of the class struggle can 
only harm their union. Secondly, the recent full- 
throated support to the new economic policy by 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu rules out any support on 
the part of the CPI-M for such radical forms of 
struggle. Finally, as Ganashakti put it, the Kanoria 
workers have attacked the State Government and 
the CITU, not the Centre. This is untrue. The 
pamphlet put out by the SSU attacks the policy of 
the Central Government quite sharply. But the 
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operative part is: the SSU has criticised some 
aspects of State Government policy as well. Even 
that is enough. 


Some Features, Some Lessons 


The struggle in the Kanoria Jute Mill has shown a - 


number of critical truths to the workers in West 
Bengal. ` 

* The division of trade unions along party lines weakens 
class unity, allows established (and establish. xentarian) 
parties to use the unions for power and money. Only a 
united, democratic union can save the workers. 
* No logic of “save the mill” can save the workers. The 
“save the mill” logic is actually used by the owners to cut 
wages, impose excess workload, etc. The owners, the 
Chamarias, Pasaris and others, pay out not a farthing to 
save the mill. 
* The Kanoria workers’ struggle has shown that pure 
legality, negotiations and tripartite settlements can only 
benefit bosses and bureacurats. The power of the proletariat 
continues to be strongest at the point of production. It is by 
building from ‘hat level, by imposing the law born of class 
struggle, thc workers can be emancipated. 
* When workers produce for themselves, instead of for the 
owners, they feel inspired, The workers want to live. Not by 
exploiting as the bosses do, but by producing collectively. 
* In the teeth of all propaganda that workers cannot run 
factories, they are uneducated, the Kanoria workers have 
shown that workers have both the ability and the sense of 
responsibility to create, to maintain, and to use the wealth 
generated by their own labour. Moreover, they need no JIM 
graduates to coordinate production in a disciplined. and 
planned way. 

* When the chips are down, reformist pro-labour 

governments bare their fangs as violently as do the Right- 

wing ones. This was shown amply on the night of May 10, 

when a renewed hunger strike and threat of rail roko was 

met by a sudden police attack. 

lt is because of this, because of the great 
possibilities that existed in the struggle, that the 
critical supporter has to question the SSU, the 
political leadership behind it and the supporters of 
the movement as well. 

The workers of the Kanoria Jute Mill, in beginning 
their struggle, shook up the whole establishment of 
owner-government-trade union bureaucracy. The 
enthusiasm that was generated in Garden Reach, 
in the Remington works, in so many disparate 
places, betokened the possibility of a fresh beginning, 
the start of an all-out revolt against the owners, 
against the theft of PF, Gratuity, Bonus, against the 
bureaucrats of some established unions who, in 
exchange for various services, help to keep the 
workers in check, and divided. 

But this possibility remained only a possibility. 
Many hands were extended in support. But support 
could not be turned into united struggle. As a result, 
the workers in Kanoria, like those in Remington 
etc., are like a few besieged fortresses. In the 


enemy-occupied territory there is a seething 

sentiment in favour of the fighters on the ramparts, 

but no open civil war. a: 
For this, some criticism has to be directed at the ~ 


-SSU. The Kanoria workers, for whatever reasons, 


had occupied a vanguard position. To capitalise on 
it, the SSU should have taken the lead in extending 
the battle front. But after the militant action of taking 
over the factory, which attracted workers to them, 
inspired Remington workers to follow suit, and put 
the fear of the devil into the enemy camp, the SSU . ` 
could not evolve a long-term ` strategy. Once 
production was begun, to stop it because the High 
Court had so ordered was a big step back. Factory 


occupation, workers’ control again became a simple 


“sit in” programme. 

This criticism is not the ultra-Left one, that the 
SSU should lose all realism. But first, they should 
have thought about the possibility of legal battles 
before starting the occupation. Secondly, after the ~ 
H.C. verdict, they should have mobilised the workers, = 
unions, mass organisations, to fight against the 
verdict and the related labour laws. . 

Instead, the SSU called on the CITU, well known 
for its recent pro-capital policies, to fight for a 
change in laws. 

Another shift was that instead of building the 
working people’s solidarity, the SSU leaders turned 
to appealing to the CPI-M leaders, building on 
personal links. Repeatedly, the SSU has gone out 
of its way to say that its agitation is not against any 
trade union or the government. This is not just a 
tactical ploy. The SSU. leaders have argued in such 
language that it seems almost as though the 
activities of the CITU leaders in Kanoria Jute Mill 
were exceptional. a 

Moreover, a few of the SSU leaders, and behind’ 4 
them the Marxist-Leninist Organising Committee, 
have refused to build up non-sectarian solidarity 
struggles. The Solidarity Committee that was built 
up has failed to move forward, because MLOC 
leaders decided to use it as a front for their partisan 


-goal. 


The MLOC leaders, on one hand, expressed 
faith in “old comrades” of the CPI-M. On the other 
hand, they were fearful, that if a broad front of Left 
and militant groups was built up, they would lose 
their pre-eminent position. Preferring to be big frogs 
in a small pond, they have pushed the struggle of -, 
the Kanoria workers to isolation, and near defeat. -~ 

The Kanoria workers’ struggle is a heroic battle 
of the workers in recent times. It requires solidarity, 
including financial aid. It requires political assistance 
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in the form of criticisms directed against the CP!-M 


y oreina .it to back down from attacks. it needs 


i. 


support in the bid to run the factory. But honest 
solidarity must also inlcude criticism of whatever 
seems wrong. If a few small Maoist groups, like a 
group of.noveau-riche people, decided to cling.on to 
the battle, to push it in a wrong direction, that too 
must be questioned. This was apparent when the 


"rail roko of February 28 was called off by Prafulla 


Chakraborti without democratic discussions. This 
was also apparent in the call for cooperativisation. 
- Instead of looking at workers’ control as a step in 
the revolutionary direction, to turn it into a bid to 
build a cooperative is useless. A workers’ cooperative 
in a capitalist set-up would live and die the life of a 


` Phuleswar, Howrah 


typically capitalist enterprise. 

The Kanoria struggle is in a critical phase now, 
The aim of this articte is to show that the crisis has 
roots in the policy of capitalists and the state, and in 
faulty and corrupt unionism. Left and democratic 
activists, parties have to come to the aid of the 
Kanoria workers. For all their weaknesses, they are 


fighting. Can others do less? 
Address for sending money: 

Secretary, Convenor, 

Sangrami Sramik Union, Kanoria Sramik Sangram 


Samhati Committee, 
C/o Sankar Guha Neogy 
Study Centre, 

18, Surya Sen Street, 
Calcutta-700012 


Village Sijberia, 


ne 


FRED weir: Letter from Moscow 


R (Continued from page 8) 


-“Now we understand that our fate is deeply 
connected with that of the whole society. We know 
there are no separate solutions, and we are very 
anxious to work together with the government to 
find a:common one.” 

Relations are tense. In late March, after four 
months without pay, the miners threatened to 
launch a political strike if subsidies already budgeted 
for their industry were not paid. The government 
quickly caved in and agreed to turn over 1.2 trillion 
roubles (about $650 million) in several weekly 
instalments. By early May inflation-ravaged back- 
wages were beginning to reach the long-suffering 
workers. 

But coal-miners want more convincing signs the 
state cares about them and their communities. 
‘Specifically, they want to’ see a long-promised 
blueprint for restructuring their industry, including 


plans to close down the 38 mines the government - 


says are unprofitable. And they want to know, in 
hard figures, what resources will be made available 
to ease the transition for them and their families. 

“| agree that mines have to be shut and workers 
released,” says Vladimir Dubov, a miner at 
Jubeleynaya. “| am ready. to share the sacrifice. But 
i want to know what to expect in return. We coal- 
miners have worked hard ail our lives, is it too much 
to ask for help to rebuild our homes and to find new 
jobs? 

“I am sick of being neglected and lied to. 
Personally, | am ready to explode. There is nothing 
to lose,” he says. 

For Budko, who may be the last coal-miner in 
Russia to have anything nice to say about President 


Yeltsin, rising anger in the rank-and-file presents a 
dangerous dilemma. 

“People are losing faith and hope. It is increasingly 
difficult these days to convince my comrades that 
now is not the time for a general strike,” he says. 

“We are the leaders of the working class 
movement in Russia. lf coal miners move into 
action, it could develop into a very broad and 
serious situation very quickly. It might destroy 
whatever stability remains in the country.” 

Without a sea change in the government policy, 
that confrontation appears more than likely in the 
next few months. 

“How long can people be told to be patient while 
they watch things keep worsening?” says Budko. 
“We urgently need a programme to deliver some 
improvements, some real hope for appeal. | don’t 
understand why our government cannot seem to 
apply itself to anything but rhetoric and factional 
struggle. There has been enough time for intelligent 
and rational people to find an alternative to these 
disastrous policies that are wrecking our industries 
and our country.” . 

Surprisingly, considering all the abuse they've 
taken, many coal-miners say they would gladly 
forgive all and support the government if it showed 
a little genuine concern for their plight. 

“No one wants to strike,” says Yuri Kounev. “We 
aren't light-minded or unpatriotic people. But miners 
are asking themselves: how long can we go on this 
way? 

“We worked all winter to make sure others had 
coal for heating and electricity. We worked even 
when we didn’t receive wages ourselves. 

“Now we are asking the government to think 
about our future. We want to survive too.” 

a 
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[J rofessor K. Swaminathan, who died in Madras 
a few days ago at the age of 97, was one of 
the most respected and loved of teachers. He 
earned his students’ affection by showering it on 
them asked and unasked. He once told me, “Il am 
an unbashed communalist when it comes to the 
community of my students.” He had generously 
admitted:me to that community although | hadn't 
‘had the privilege of being taught by him. 

Most peonie remember him as a silver-haired, 
khadi-wearing, smali-made man with chiseled 
features. gut there are still some who recall the 
young Swaminathan, fresh from Oxford, who was 
always clad in stylish silk suits. 

t have heard it said that hẹ was an agnostic in 
those days—hard to believe it of a man with such 
intense faith in Ramana Maharshi’s teachings in 
later years. (But | have known of another editor of 
high integrity who has moved from Marx to Sai 
Baba.) 

We use the word “double life” as a term of 
derogation. Professor Swaminathan lived not just 
two but four. lives. For more than thirty years he was 
a celebrated teacher of English literature in Madras 
University. He must have undergone his conversion 
to Gandhism half way through this period. On 
retirement he became an Associate Editor of Indian 
Express, and his editorials were known for their 
political force and acumen, no Jess than for literary 


elegance. But he was yearning for something more, : 


something that would satisfy the man within. 
~The Government had launched a project for 
publishing the collected works of Mahatma Gandhi, 
bringing at one place everything that Gandhiji wrote 
and said. The project had lots of teething troubles. 
Only three or four volumes came out in the first five 
years under the first two editors—Jairamdas 
Doulatram and Bharatan Kumarappa. When they 
were called away in quick succession, the 
Publications Division had the brain-wave of 
approaching Professor Swaminathan. He was 
delighted. The man and the moment had found 
each other. : 
He was.asked what terms he expected. He was 
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amused at the idea that a person who had the good 
fortune to collect Gandhi's words should also 
expect to be paid for it. But he was practical man 
enough to recognise that if he moved from Madras 
to unfamiliar Delhi he would need a house to stay in 
and money to run the house. He asked for a small 
house and a couple of hundred rupees. One of his 


2 


old students persuaded him to accept the scale of a. 


Class | Officer (Rs 720 in those days!) and a small 
three-roomed flat. 

it took him some time to put the office into 
working shape—after which the Gandhi volumes 
came out in clock-work regularity (three a year at 
first and then four). 

Professor Swaminathan edited ninety volumes 
until the early eighties. The special feature of the 
series is that the editor's name is nowhere mentioned 
—a true example of nishkama karma. 

The political and psychological insight Professor 
Swaminathan brought to his work and the 
meticulousness with which he followed up references, 
edited copy, read the proofs and took his assistants 
alongwith him ought to be a lesson to all who want 
to know what book editing is. 


The difference between Gandhi and Gandhians _ 


is that Gandhi brimmed with humour whereas x 


Gandhians are a glum lot. Professor Swaminathan 
was not one of those who thought it was a sin to 


. Smile. He was full of banter and ribbing and always 


had a twinkle in his eye. 
When the Collected Works project was completed, 


Professor Swaminathan went back to Madras to 7 


devote himself to the study of Ramana Maharshi’s 
thought and to the translation of the works of old 
Tamil: saints. He also kept up his correspondence 
with his old students. Like Gandhiji and Rajaji, he 
preferred to write on postcards. Unlike Gandhi he 
had a fine hand which it was a pleasure to read. 
For the last few months he was not in the best of 
health. But the end, | learn, was peaceful. He 
passed away, his consciousness intact until the last 
moment, after taking a few sips of coconut water, 
his partner of seventy-five years of married life next 
to him. ; E 
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Troubled Times Ahead 


hether or not Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de Leon, 

the candidate of the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI), is elected President 
when Mexicans vote on August 21 ^is year, it is 
doubtful that there can be any short-cut solutions to 
the country’s present crisis. 

Just over a decade ago, in mid-1982, it was the 
catastrophic proportions of Mexico’s foreign debt 
that triggered the so-called “debt crisis” in Latin 
America, forcing President Miguel de la Madrid to 
introduce tough IMF-World Bank sponsored reforms, 
a process consolidated by the outgoing President, 

¿Carlos Salinas de Gortari. Since then, Latin America 
as witnessed, on the political front, an 
unprecedented transition to democracy and 
governments have sought regime stability in 
adherence to, in Edgardo Boeninger’s words, the 
“two great megatrends (that) are emerging at the 
international level’—namely, market economics and 
political democracy. 

Not quite so with Mexico where economic 
liberalisation policies have been carried out under 
the one-party dictatorship (democracy to 
sympathisers) of the PRI. Despite increasing 
opposition to its rule and especially the scare during 
the 1988 Presidential elections when Salinas was 
almost edged out, the PRI has hung on to political 
power. So, while far-reaching economic reforms 


have literally changed the face of Mexico, politics ' 


remains in the ‘backyard’ of the PRI. 

It is this incongruence between free trade and 
not-so-free politics that may prove the PRI’s namesis. 
While a decade or so of economic reforms have 
altered the unwritten rules of national politics, the 
ruling party's response has been woefully inadequate. 
A partial economic recovery in the past few years 
and the mutual ‘love-love’ relationship with the 
United States of late, in particular with reference to 
the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
now seems a mirage that concealed many winters 
of discontent among the country’s poor and under- 
_ privileged peoples. 

y The rumblings in national politics can be directly 
traced, in the more immediate period to the 1988 
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elections when Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, the son of 
the former President and one of Mexico's most 
beloved leaders, Lazaro Cardenas, broke away 
from the PRI to contest the highest office in the 
land. In 1994, again an election year, a peasant 
rebellion by a few thousand Amerindians in the 


© southern impoverished state of Chiapas on New 


Year Day served a cruel reminder that all was not 
well. Subsequent events have raised the spectre of 
political instability and the possibility of the breakdown 
of the entire socio-political framework. Political 
violence is on the rise, demonstrated so starkly by 
the assassination of the PRI's original Presidential 
candidate, Luis Donaldo Colosio, on March 23. 
President Salinas named a National Security 
Coordinator to deal specifically with the escalating 
violence even as nine Chiapas Amerindians were 
murdered in late April. 

That such fate should befall a country which, 
unlike its Latin American counterparts, has been 
characterised by political calm as ‘democrats’ and 
Generals alternated in power elsewhere, confirms 
that it is time for change, more so when there is 
increasing talk of a “potentially violent” situation 
and “collapse of the political system”. 

The Chiapas uprising, the yet unsolved kidnapping 
of a billonaire, Colosio’s assassination, internal 
bickerings within the PRI, etc.—these are all ominous 
signs. It would not be off the mark to suggest that 
the limits, if not the failure, of the Salinas 
administration stands exposed and deserves greater 
and more incisive critical analysis. The success of a 
team of US-educated ‘technopols’, that include, 
besides the President himself, Finance Minister 
Pedro Aspe and Zedillo among others, has been 
judged partly on grounds of making the country the 
most investor-friendly one in the hemisphere and 
the laurels heaped by the Colossus in the north. 
Ironical it is that the professional training of the new 
generation of Mexican leaders in the ‘freest nation 
of them all’ has helped little by way of practice of 
democratic politics, as if the virtue was valid only to 
lesser neighbours down south. Or is it that political 
and economic sacrifices from less-equal citizenry is 
seen as the only solution to a ‘greater development’? 

It is clear that urgent reforms to democratise the 
political system are overdue, if only to further 
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postpone the all-important task of ‘social justice’. 
The ineffectivness of the much-touted anti-poverty 
. Solidarity programme launched by Salinas shows 
that it was a case of ‘too little, too late’. If social 
conflicts are not to dominate and obstruct effective 
policy-making, the PRI must surrender its 
institutionalised controls over the political process. It 
is time that the longest-ruling party in the world 





acrawaL: Beyond Politics of Revenge 
(Continued from page 4) 


variant. “You made us suffer, now you have it,” is 
the simple logic. it leaves the processes involved in 
perpetrating injustice and violence untouched. This 
is the gist of all variants of what Neit O'Sullivan calls 
“activist politics”. 


+ 


NEEDLESS to say, in spite of tall claims to the 
contrary, after much “radical transformation” of 
society, the viuence and oppression, the fundamental 
division of society into “us” and “them” remain 
unchanged. 

Only the perpetrators and the victims are forced 
to swap roles. Such a role swapping projected in 
future produces, and is in turn sustained by the 
rhetoric of blame, the politics of revenge. The bitter 
truth is that those who confine themselves to the 
politics of blame and revenge are ultimately 
appropriated by the very power structure against 
which they were fighting so heroically. 

Politics envisioning the elimination of one’s 
adversaries ends up creating the most authoritarian 
state structure. Politics seeking to purge the “pristine” 
self of the corrupting influences of the “inferior” 
races and “alien” traditions end up creating 
holocausts not only for the “others” but for their 
own people as well. 

These are the lessons which we cannot afford to 
ignore at the turn of our century. Herein lies the 
significance of Gandhiji. The steadfast refusal to 
internalise the dichotomy of “self” and “other’ was 
the hallmark of his politics. To him, hatred for the 
British was not a logical and natural extension of 
anti-imperialist sentiment. Similarly, for him to be a 
proud Hindu did not entail a hatred of the Muslim. 

Quite understandably then, one could not expect 
Gandhiji to articulate his concern for the untouchables 
in an idiom characterised by rancour for the upper 
castes. In his political praxis, Gandhiji attempted to 
go beyond the permanent divide between the “self” 
and the “other” and the rhetoric of blame. It is 
nobody's case that Gandhiji was infallible. 

In fact, his colossal figure needs no bolstering up 
through fallacious arguments. in an eventful political 
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gives others the opportunity to rule. 

it would be easy to label the present analysis a: 
over-simplified but the fact remains that even a: 
most of Latin America tackles developmental problem 
as democracies, the major showpiece of free trade i 
the region continues to practice undemocratic politics 
Mexico's “democratic decade” may yet be realised, 
only a little later than others. 1 





career spread over half a century he did mak 
errors of judgement and display human weaknesses 
But then how does a social self construct image 
and icons out of historical figures? Surely not b 
turning the vibrant human figures into inanimat 
objects of worship and certainly not by making ther 
unidimensional representations shorn of a 
ambiguities. 

If one were to determine the “friendly” c 
“enemy” status of a historical figure solely in term 
of segmentary political aspirations, then the recer 
statement by the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha Gener 
Secretary denigrating Ambedkar can also be justifiec 
The point, however, is that all such exercises onl 
serve the establishment and power structure. In th 
long run, radicalism becomes a euphemism for th 
perpetration of structural dichotomy. 

The significance of Gandhiji as a historical figur 
lies in the fact that his agenda went much beyon 
the reversal of rotes, the rhetoric of blame and th 
politics of revenge. He aimed at changing not oni 
the structure of material and visible power but als 
the abstract structure of feelings. He knew bette 
than anybody that any discourse of power sustair 
itself not by brute force, but by cultural legacie 
created over the centuries and internalised by th 
tormentor and the tormented alike. 

In a moral sense, therefore, even the tormenti 
is a victim of his own perverted structure of feelir 
which ought to be transformed if any utopia is to £ 
realised here and now. When Gandhiji re 
emphasised the religious dictum of “hate the sin ni 
the sinner’, in a political context, he in effe 
radicalised the notion of radical politics itself. 

The often tainted and much maligned phrase « 
“change of heart” actually signified a much richi 
and more complex politico-cultural agenda ı 
changing the structure of power and the nature « 
feelings that dialectically interact with the mot 
visible parts of the power structure. 

It is a pity that Gandhiji has been victimised by 
variety of iconographic, and hagiographic distortion 
otherwise both his historical presence and h 
metaphoric significance have much to offer to thos 
who genuinely intend to go beyond the barre 
rhetoric of blame. 
(Courtesy: The Telegrap 
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Remembering Tiananmen 


Exactly five years ago—on June 4, 1989—the Chinese authorities brutally suppressed the pro-democracy 
student movement at Beijing’s Tiananmen Square. While marking the fifth anniversary of the incident 
‘ which left a lasting scar on China’s contemporary history, the folowing lines are being reproduced from the 
experience the editor of this journal had during a trip to China five months after the Tiananmen crackdown. 


These constitute excerpts from an article—“China: Tiananmen, Re-ideologisation and Change’ 


ý 


—he wrote 


in Mainstream (January 20, 1990). The essence of these paragraphs remain valid to this day, as the editor 
himself found during his brief stay in China in September 1993. 


ne evoked sharp reactions from students and 
their friends when one asked about their 
involvement in engineering disturbances as had 
been officially claimed. The broadly peaceful nature 
of the student demonstration at Tiananmen Square 
was driven home forcefully. It was transparent that 


Tene remain by and large unconvinced by the 


fa 


arrage of propaganda regarding the “counter- 
revolutionary” nature of the pro-democracy 
movement that is now described by the Chinese 
Government as a “turmoil”. (When one asked in a 
newspaper office if there was any effort to interview 
the eyewitnesses of the incident on June 4, 1989, 
prompt came the reply from a young man: “People 
are too afraid to speak out the truth if they are 
quoted in interviews on such occasion.” One was 
taken aback at the candour with which he exposed 
the bitter truth.) 

On November 7 one managed to meet a 
dissident intellectual in Beijing. Himself a member of 
the Chinese Communist Party, he had suffered 
imprisonment alongwith Deng Xiaoping during the 
Cultural Revolution that had caused tremendous 
convulsions in China for ten years since the mid- 
sixties. An ardent supporter of Deng’s economic 
reforms, he had become an ardent critic of the 
manner im which the students’ urge for political 
freedom—not in the least aimed at dismantling the 
socialist system—was suppressed last June. What 
struck one was the conviction with which he spoke 
out his mind about the prevailing situation and the 
June crackdown. 

This is what he told me: 

The Party is not finished. Hardliners are not in a majority. 

But the hardliners are in league with the military and they 

are their guns. The situation will change because not all the 

army commanders agree with Deng’s decision to send the 
army to Beijing.... 
t was a military coup that got rid of Party General 

Secretary Zhao Ziyang. | said after the massacre that it 

was a counter-revolutionary coup and unconstitutional. 


Of course, Zhao Ziyang had committed mistakes in 
economy, he was not popular. But the situation changed 
once he sided with the pro-democracy movement. 

"Some people say that China would eventually opt for a 
Western-style democracy. That will not happen. There are 
a sufficiently good number of people in the Party, Especially 
the young members. They will tead the movement to 
change the state of affairs, and democratise the country. A 
lot of things are happening now..... 

.. Inquiries revealed that opposition to the June 
crackdown is quite widespread. It was not the 
outspokenly forthright dissident gentleman alone 
who expressed his feelings... Some others too 
conveyed similar views albeit in a more guarded 
way. But an octagenarian intellectual was not 
hesitant to assail the existing Chinese Communist 
Party leaders in unequivocal terms. 

... The scars left by the June crackdown have not 
yet healed. We could sense that in different ways. 
The symbolic gesture of the driver of the car we 
were travelling in to stop the car and enable us to 
take photographs of Tiananmen Square—we found 
people able to enter the Square but with the special 
permits (new regulations on the use of the Square 
have now been issued after the lifting of the Martial 
Law)—left an indelible impress on our mind. 

The dignitaries and scholars who met us repeated 
the official version of the May-June events but there 
was no stress on the “counter-revolutionary” nature 
of the “turmoil”. Instead they adopted a visibly 
defensive approach seeking to highlight the 
importance of the semblance of normalcy that had 
been restored after the crackdown... 

..China is in a state of flux. Tiananmen looms 
large in the Chinese consciousness. But there are 
sufficient indications of a change for the better in 
the days ahead...That change—in accordance with 
the specifics and genius of China—would be 
beneficial for the cause of Sino-Indian relations as 
well. k 
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DEODHAR : Telecom and Culture 
(Continued from page 6) 

used for development depends on media ownership 
and its relationship with the target audience. But 
that is not so with Telephones and Faxes. The inept 
owner, Network Manager, can mismanage but this 
will only affect accessibility and quality of 
communication. Network Management Team can 
never influence its utility. They can prccrastinate, 
mess up management, indulge in corruption, fiddle 
with buying procedures, maintain the system poorly, 
treat the subscribers callously, deny connectivity, 
insist on monopoly, etc. but once a telephone is 
connected, once a Fax machine is accessible, 
benefits to the user start instantly. Further, these 
benefits are not just in terms of enhanced economic 
activity. They extend to enable people have better 
medicare, to avoid unnecessary and hazardous 
travel, to enjoy better law and order, to improve 
administrative efficiency, to bypass local officials by 
having a direc: access to the higher ups, etc. One 
regret | always hold is that our Planning Commission 
has never given any importance to the intangible 
benefits of investing in Telecom Network nor made 
any efforts to quantify it. 

in 1987, while with the Electronic Commission, | 
conducted a study which revealed that between 2 to 
4 in the afternoon, 41 percentage of the people 
travelling in the local trains in Bombay were doing 
so to deliver messages or small parcels. To deliver 
a few grams, a 65 kg person was made to travel 
and waste two hours. The railway was spending 
1000 times more energy to carry him instead of say 
65 grams of sample. Had there been an efficient 
phone and postal service, this could have been 
avoided aiding human efficiency and saving 
resources. In Taiwan, there are five postal deliveries 
post box to post box. There a visiting businessman 
talks to a supplier 200 miles away in the morning 
and late afternoon same day a sample gets 
delivered to him in his hotel room. Result? Taiwan 
is where it is and India is where we are. Some of 
us, therefore, wonder when will we be where we 
should be. | don’t think the younger generation will 
pardon our present tribe of politicians, administrators 
in particular, and we, elders, in general for what we 
have done to them and their future during the last 
47 years. 

The Maharashtra Telecom circle installed 
telephones in rural Thane district in 1985-86. | sent 
a video team to two villages. In one village along 
the coast, they came in contact with a fisherman’s 
cooperative harvesting sharkfins: their main 
customers were Chinese Restaurants in Bombay. 
Six months after the telephone was installed, our 
cameraman found that the village cooperative was 


in direct telephone contact with Singapore and 
Hongkong, where they had now started exporting! 

The other village had 
When the video crew reached the village they found 
two small garlands, one around a Ganesh idol and 
the other around the classic black idol, the ITI 
handset. The ancient symbol of our P and T was 
working! The Chairman of the cooperative called it 
his lifeline. Earlier they would send gunny bags full 
of leaves to users on consignments in the absence 
of firm order. They were getting paid for only 70 per 
cent, balance was less due to excess supply that 
rotted. At least that is what was told to them by the 
buyers. Now, they telephone and ask in advance 
about the quantity and price. Result? Forty per cent 
growth in earnings. Benefits like less trips to 
Bombay, better healthcare and improved social 
services were a bonus. 

In a different sense one can also see a definite 
impact of reliable telecom service on our work, 
culture. Inefficiency in Telephone network in th 


past offered an excellent excuse for every Indian * 


Manager. One could get away with anything and 
break any promises. Time Management was not 
necessary. With improving network, that excuse is 
fast vanishing. Today one gets a Fax and a few 
moments later the torturous telephone rings. ‘When 
am | getting the reply?’ the voice at the other end 
demands. We are definitely in for a cultural shock. 
We live today in a dynamic world. The only thing 
that remains unchanged is continuous and sustained 
change. Unlike everything else that we need in life, 
Telecommunication products are becoming 
progressively cheaper. They also are becoming 
smaller, smarter, prettier and portable, with 
mindboggling features. Life is changing. Expectations 
are changing. Relationships and their perceptions 


are changing. Demands are changing. Boundaries $ 


of permissivity and acceptability are growing. 
Telecommunication is also changing. Virtual reality 
is knocking the doors. Low orbit satellites are 
looming- large in the sky. Fibre optics, higher 
frequency bands in Ka range, with their limitless 
bandwidths, digital compressions technique and a 
plethora of new technologies are waiting to be 
exploited. To venture into predicting what it will do 
to us and our perceptions about right and wrong as 
also to our beliefs and fears is almost impossible. It 
is difficult to fathom the depth of cultural change 
India may undergo. To do that we may have to 
have an entirely new and innovative approach to 
the science of prediction. | can, therefore, sum up 
and say that just as today the change is the only 
certainty, great cultural change due to ever 
expanding telecommunication is also an undisputable 
after-effect. E 
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My First Indian Friend 


YEVGENIA YURLOVA 


This is a tribute to Renu Chakravartty from one of her Russian friends who came to know her quite 
intimately in Moscow, Calcutta and Delhi. Dr Yurlova, a Ph.D. in History, is a Senior Research Associate at 
the Centre of Indian Studies in Moscow’s Institute of Oriental Studies. Her article—“Political Emergence of 
the Scheduled Caste Ethnocommunity”—appeared in Mainstream (October 12, 1991). She sent this write- 


up from the Russian capital on learning of Renu’s demise. 


enu ... How long have | known her? For 30 years 
R now. | can vividly remember that Moscow summer 

in 1963..The Palace of Congresses in tke Kremlin. 
The World Congress of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation. Women from all the continents 
overwhelmed and cheering. All eyes turned towards the 
presidium where Valentina Tereshkova, who had just 
returned from her space flight, first appeared bathing in 
her triumph. Each speaker on the dias beaming with joy 
and praising the first lady-cosmonaut. 

Then came the Indian delegate’s turn to address the 
Congress. Her name was announced—‘‘Renu 
Chakravartty, MP”. A tall lady, agile and dignified, in a 
clear and strong voice began to speak. Never before had 


- | heard an Indian woman delivering a speech in front of 


such a grand gathering. 

Today | can’t remember what Renu was saying. But 
she impressed me by her desire to impose her will and 
leave her mark upon the proceedings of the Gongress. 
And she succeeded. She attracted the attention of the 
audience to no less an important person sitting on the 
presidium—V. Bykovsky, a cosmonaut who had been in 
space simultaneously with Valentina and whose presence 
at the Congress was totally ignored by the previous 
orators. So it was Renu who figuratively speaking 
brought the audience to their senses, having stressed 
the importance of being honest and just give the men 
their due. After Renu the delegates dwelt upon practical 
issues, 

Upon our arrival in Calcutta on my husband's first 
diplomatic assignment, Renu did her utmost to befriend 
us with the Bengali intelligentsia. And it was Renu again 
who introduced me to the National Federation of indian 
Women. Thanks to her | was able to establish good 
relationship with many women’s organisations and later 
on got deeply involved in the subject of my first research 
on the women’s status and women’s movement in India. 

When time permitted Renu would recollect her student 
years in England and the way she plunged into the 
freedom movement after she returned to Calcutta. Many 
well educated girls from bhadralok families had been in 
the forefront of the movement, some got arrested and 
sentenced to long terms, others were persecuted. On my 
part | urged her to put down her experiences in black 
and white. Renu complained of pressing tasks ahead. 
Nevertheless, time passed and in 1980 she sent me her 
book—Communists in Indian Women’s Movement—and 
| was happy to read it and write a review of the book in 
Soviet Woman for the Russian readers. 


—Editor 


During my stay in Calcutta | often heard Renu 
speaking at conferences, congresses and meetings on 
women’s issues. Then | could fee] she was a burning 
fire, so brave and straightforward, never mincing her 
words or beating about the bush. Getting closer to know 
Renu helped me to a great extent to comprehend better 
the difference between Kali and Lakshmi. 

Only once | saw Renu at a loss. It was in Calcutta one 
afternoon in the mid-sixties. Her only child, Sumit, could 
not be persuaded not to take part in the students’ anti- 
government demonstration. It tore her heart. Then she 
behaved like all mothers do. 

In the seventies when we stayed in Delhi i remember 
Renu calling on us. It was a hot summer day and | asked 
her if she’d like a glass of cool water. Her answer still 
resounds clear in my ears: “A glass of water won't do 
unless a Bengali is offered sandesh or rasgolia_ with it.” 
The way she said it made me realise why in Delhi | kept 
missing so many of my Bengali friends—they were not 
only sweet-tooth like me, but unlike my new environment 
they were easy-going. 

Later in Moscow when Sumit was the Patriot 
correspondent and his wife, Gargi, was preparing for her 
Ph.D. at the Institute of Oriental Studies, Renu, already a 
grandmother, came to see them. She wanted us to see 
Sagnik, her grandson, too. | remember vividly that 
meeting with Renu and her son’s family. Renu was proud 
to show us her accomplishment. Now when | too have 
become a grandmother | can grasp the full meaning of 
her move. 

Some more time passed, we all got older, some of us 
changed, most of my friends became more reserved.... 

When in January 1983 | arrived in Delhi | remember 
speaking to Renu on the phone. It was the last time | 
spoke to her; the following day she left for Calcutta and 
we failed to meet. Though she was in a hurry she 
reproached me for having betrayed the women’s cause 
by taking to research on the Scheduled Castes. And she 
was not joking. Renu had been dedicated to the 
women’s cause all her life. She strove a lot to change 
the Indian women’s lives for the better. Her personal 
contribution to the adoption of the Hindu Code Bill by 
Parliament had been widely acknowledged. 

Renu has indeed fulfilled her mission. 

Renu is no more. | am leafing through my photographs 
with Renu .and imagining my husband and myself 
present at her residence and sharing the grief alongwith 
her family and friends and offering homage to her 
memory. a 
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Engineering cleaner environment 





Cleaner Environment 
Making industrial plants healthier and pleasanter to work in. Mitigating the undesirable 
impact of industrialisation. Preserving the ecological balance. Dasturco is committed to 
these objectives and provides a wide range of environmental engineering (EE) services. | 


Impressive track record 
For more than three decades, Dasturco has built extensive pollution abatement systems in 
various projects handled by it. In India and abroad. Complying with stringent 
national/international standards. 


Global recognition 
Dasturco’s EE experitise is internationally acclaimed. Its services have been called in by 
UNIDO for a study on pollution control in Brazil's integrated steel plants. Also by 
UNEP to assist in preparing the guidelines for environmental pollution control in 
the iron and steel industry. 
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EDITORIAL 


By-poll Signals 


he results of the May 26 by-elections for eight Lok Sabha and 10 
-T Assembly seats spread over 13 States followed by the May 31 by-poll 
in six Assembly constituencies of UP and the Ajnala Assembly seat in Punjab 
have been interpreted at one level as a consolidation of the Congress position 
in Parliament. 

Indeed the Congress’ capability to win a majority of the Lok Sabha seats 
has undoubtedly given it a new sense of respectability now that it has 
enhanced its majority in the Lok Sabha where its strength has risen to 269 in 
a House of 544 members (with 12 vacancies)—quite a far cry from the 
minority status it was forced to accept when it took office at the Centre with 
Narasimha Rao as the Prime Minister precisely three years ago. However, an 
overall analysis of the results shows that there is no reason for the Congress 
to gloat over the outcome of the by-elections. 

In fact in both Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh it has not been able to 
improve on its performance in terms of the votes polled and the margin of 
victory. Rather both have come down sizeably, the result of the Kumool Lok 
Sabha election in Andhra Pradesh showing a marked decline in the Congress 
strength—the margin of victory having been reduced from 52,000 in 1991 to 
less than 20,000 now. In UP and Tamil Nadu the party continues to be 
drubbed at the: hustings, having come third in most of the constituencies in 
UP, and fourth in the two Assembly seats in Tamil Nadu, not to speak of the 
difficulty it again experienced in saving its security deposit. Paradoxically it is 
in West Bengal that it has registered some improvement of its position 
especially in its capacity to attract more votes in proportionate terms vis-a-vis 
the ruling Left Front (despite the intense factional rivalry that continues to 


‘plague the party organisation there). But the defeat of its ally, the Indian Union 


Muslim League, at Guruvayoor is doubtless a blow to the Kerala Chief 


- Minister, K. Karunakaran. Even if it finds solace in the defeat of the ruling 


Janata Dal in the Vaishali Lok Sabha seat in Bihar at the hands of the Bihar 
People’s Party candidate, the dismal record of its own candidate, who could 
not even save her deposit money due to acute factional squabbles and 
dissidence in the State Congress party. has restrained it from expressing any 
sense of jubilation. 

In Punjab, the Congress has won the Nakodar Assembly seat by a margin 
of 5210 votes but it needs to be realised that the Congress had polled 13,000 
votes more in this Assembly segment—known as the Congress’ 
pocketborough—in last years Lok Sabha elections. Also the CPM candidate 
took away 6000 votes thereby facilitating the Congress victory. But in Ajnala 
the Congress was really humiliated despite Prakash Singh Badal’s predicament 
in being opposed by the SGPC leadership. A seat held by the Congress four 


Please send subscription by Draft/MO to times was wrested by the Akali Dai (Badal) by a convincing margin of 10,000 
Mainstream votes. 
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make any substantive headway after its setback in the 
Assembly elections last year. No.doubt it would be 
foolhardy to dismiss the BJP as a dead horse in North 
India in view of its failure to achieve its goal of 
recapturing all the four States (of UP, Madhya Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan) where it wielded 
power before being unceremoniously removed in the 
wake of the demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya 
on December 6, 1992 and related incidents. In fact the 
BJP wrested the Meerut Lok Sabha seat from the 
Janata Dal by a massive margin of 86,047 votes 
thereby illustrating its continuing hold over Westem 
UP. During the State Assembly elections in 1993, it 
may be recalled, the BUP had bagged 30 of the 44 
Assembly seats in the Meerut and Moradabad divisions. 
The BJP. victory in Meerut was followed by its victory 
-in the Hastinapur Assembly poll by a margin of over 
4000 votes. But more significant was the BJP’s 


the Congress in the State under the present Chief 
Minister but also a further slideback forthe BJP. ` 
In the wake of the BUP’s victory at Meerut some ` 
commentators had rushed to conclude that the UP 
voters were disenchanted with Chief Minister Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s style of functioning and the ruling SP- 
BSP alliance was showing signs of crack-up. However, 
the ruling alliance’s victory in four of the six Assembly 
seats for which by-poll was held on May 31 has 
testified to the alliance’s persisting popularity which, 


` according to perceptive observers, has in fact been 


enhanced of late notwithstanding the intemal stresses 
to which the alliance had been subjected only in the 
recent past. In Nidhauli Kalan, which was won by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav in the 1993 Assembly elections 
by merely 6000 votes, the SP romped home with a 
convincing margin of 14,383 votes; while, more 
significantly, in Bhagwant Nagar (which the BJP had 


won in 1993 by 14,554 votes) the SP candidate .. | 
wrested the seat from the BJP by a 14,280 voted. 
margin. The BSP Minister for Social Welfare, Raj ~~ 


` success at Rajkhera in Rajasthan where it broke the 
40-year Congress monopoly by winning the Assembly 
seat by a convincing margin of 9584 votes—a definite 


feather in the cap of the BJP Chief Minister, Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat, widely respected in the State as an 


` ~ able administrator adopting a moderate stance within 


the party on vital issues of regional or national 
concem. 


+ 


NEVERTHELESS, these victories do not constitute a 
shot in the arm for the BJP as it has suffered serious 
setbacks in both the Madhya Pradesh by-elections as 
well as the Assembly by-poll in UP (where most of the 
seats went to the ruling SP-BSP combine). in Madhya 
Pradesh the Chief Minister, Digvijay Singh, trounced 
the BJP candidate by a 38,894 vote margin to win the 
Chachoda Assembly seat whereas the CM's younger 
brother, Laxman Singh, dealt a crushing blow to the 
` BJP to emerge victorious in the Rajgarh Lok Sabha 
seat by a record margin of 1.61 lakh votes. Only six 
months ago the BUP had lost the Chachoda seat to the 
Congress by a slender margin of 1315 votes while in 
the 1991 Lok Sabha poll too it had been defeated by 
the Congress in Rajgarh by a narrow margin. In the 
Rajgarh constituency the BUP’s share of vote then was 
48.7 per cent, while this time it declined to 33.10 per 
cent whereas the Congress candidate secured 64.38 
per cent of the votes fand this despite the fact that (a) 
‘six of the eight Assembly segments of the Lok Sabha 
seat were BJP strongholds of which four had witnessed 
BJP victories in the 1993 poll; and (b) several BJP 
stalwarts—including the former BJP CMs, Sunderlal 
Patwa, Virendra Saklecha, Kailash Joshi, as well as 
Vijayaraje Scindia and Uma Bharati—had carried on a 
sustained campaign in both the constituencies]. These 


resounding victories signify not only consolidation of - 


2 


Bahadur, drubbed his nearest JD-backed CPI rival by” 


17,900 votes in the Ghazipur seat while the Manjhanpur 
(Allahabad) seat was won by the BSP Minister for 
Transport, R.K. Chowdhary, defeating his nearest BUP 
rival by 9512 votes. In contrast the BJP’s win in ` 
Hastinapur by over 4000 votes was dwarfed by the 
fact that its margin of victory at Kasganj, a BJP. 
fortress, came down from 24,258 to 3868 votes—an ` 
evidence of the definite dent. that Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has made into the BJP vote-bank comprising of 
upper castes, backwards (of the Kalyan Singh type) 
and traders. In fact the UP Chief Minister has tried to 
placate all sections through a policy of allround 
conciliation and effectively branded the BJP as 
“fundamentalist” highlighting the need for moderate, 
Hindus to fight back that Hindu fundamentalist offensive. yz- 
According to analysts closely watching the goings- x 
on within the BJP, the party seems to be allowing itself 
to be overwhelmed by the 1993 setback. Moreover, it 
has lost its thrust in terms of policy perspective as it 
suffers from a dilemma on whether to extend the 
Ayodhya crisis to cover Kashi and Mathura as the 
VHP wants, oppose the GATT and Dunkel proposal as 
the protagonists of swadeshi within the party are 
seeking to do, support Narasimha Rao's foreign policy 
as Atal Behari Vajpayee’s pronouncements imply. 
Above all, what cannot be denied is that the sharp 


- edge of Hindutva has been blunted since the November 


1993 elections, something broughi out in bold relief by 
the latest by-poll. This setback for the country's 
principal Opposition party (at a time when the ruling’ 
party at the Centre has decisively lost its monopoly of 
power in the country as a whole) augurs well for Indian 
democracy. 

In fact the by-elections have proved just that. If the 


Pea 
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BPP victory at Vaishali by over 17,000 votes is a stem 
waming to Laloo Prasad Yadav’s whimsical attitude in 
vlackling serious problems in Bihar (and presages a 
Bhumihar-Rajput alliance against the Muslim-Yadav 
combination forged by the Bihar Chief Minister as the 
Kurmis threaten to break away from Laloo’s backward 
union), the Congress victory in Mayurbhanj has shown 
that the voter is not at all happy with Biju Patnaik’s 
style of work in Orissa. In West Bengal the Left Front 
has demonstrated its continued relevance and credibility 
despite being in power for 17 years with all the 
attendant corruption and malpractices associated with 
any party in office for such a long tenure while the 
Congress, in tum, has established its undiminished 
importance notwithstanding its chronic infights and 
bickerings (with the BJP substantially losing its share 
of the anti-CPM vote-bank and thus failing to emerge 
as an effective third force in the State). In Andhra 
Pradesh the ruling Congress has been cautioned by 
-Ahe electorate that its malfunctioning would pave the 
\way for the return to power of N.T. Rama Rao’s TDP. 
In Punjab Prakash Singh Badal has proved his mettle 
and illustrated the clout he wields even now regardless 
of Gurcharan Singh Tohra’s opposition, and revealed 
the chinks in Chief Minister Beant Singh’s armour. fn 
Maharashtra the Baramati and Ahmednagar results 
have signified the limits to Sharad Pawar's strength 
even in the face of a dispirited and fractured Opposition. 
In Kerala the weakness of the ruling UDF has come 
out In bold relief with the IUML defeat at Guruvayoor. 
In Tamil Nadu, however, Jayalalitha has proved to be 
unassailable despite the multiple charges of 
authoritarianism and arbitrary behaviour against her; 
but this is to some extent due to the split in the DMK 
which has prevented the emergence of any reai 
altemative to the ruling ADMK at present. In Madhya 
Pradesh the ruling Congress has reinforced its position 
$ the cost of the BJP while the Congress’ success in 
imachal Pradesh has further accentuated the BUP’s 
isolation. 

The outcome of the by-elections, interestingly, also 
indicates that the electorate Is not averse to a viable 
Centrist alternative to the Congress capable of 
stemming the BJP tide provided the Centrist party, 
group or combination in question is able to set its 
house in order, something which the Janata Dal in its 
present shape is incapable of carrying out. The 
prospects of the success of such a Centrist 
altemative—like the original National Front—are, 
however, not in the least bleak if a cooperative 
understanding with the Left and the wide spectrum of 

"NGOs at the grassroots can be worked out at the 
earliest. In fact by refusing to give full marks to any 
particular party in these by-elections the electorate has 
hinted at that distinct possibility. Can the non-Congress 
and non-BJP Centrist and secular leaders rise to the 





public expectations at this crucial hour? That is the 
critical question to which no forthright answer is 
available at the moment. 
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WMaudela, you haue made 
it possible 


Man has been riding 

over man’s shoulders 

since millennia, and 

the burden takes the form 

of the bent back of humanity. 
But it can never break 

the back of the spirit 

even when incarcerated 

for years and years in prison. 
The founting of blood 

from holes in the bodies 

is never the solution, 

nor is a pseudo-revolution. 
Patience, patience, patience. 
Perseverence, perseverence. 
It's that bloody pigment 

called ‘melanin’ 

that divides brotherhood, 
ignoring the shades of brown 
that add to the reality. 

Clasping the hand 

of a beaming neighbour, 
reflecting alternating 

black and white knuckles 

you have made it... 

made it possible to erase 

the word ‘apartheid’ 

in the world’s emotional lexicon 
like another mahatma did | 
for a small volume | 
of free breathing space | 
in a crowded universe 
decades ago, years ago, 
many many days ago. 
It looks like only yesterday though 
and today is yours, indeed ours! 

















| 
KU. Subboram | 
) 
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Stabilising Factor and Effective l 


Deterrent 
O.P. SABHERWAL 


W ashington’s insistence that the Prithvi surface- 
to-surface missile will destabilise the security 
environment in the subcontinent covers up the 
supply of the 300 kilometre-M-11 missiles by China 
to Pakistan to which the United States itself had 
objected. What is more serious, it camouflages the 
presence of the longer range M-9 in the Pakistani 
arsenal. 

The M-9 (also supplied by China) has a range of 
600 kilometre and can go beyond Delhi to Agra 
from any point in northern Pakistan, more particularly 
the whole of Jammu and Kashmir which Islamabad 
is unashamedly trying to delink from the rest of 
India. Similarly, based in Hydrabad (Sind) sector it 
has within its reach the entire industrial, belt of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

This does not count the capabilities of the 


“indigenously developed” Hatt-I (80 kilometres) and . 


Hatf-li (800 kilometrers) which, because they are 
produced in Pakistani factories, are available in 
larger numbers. In short, it makes for a sustained 
barrage capability which, given its FROG-like (free 
rocket over ground) nature, means uncontrolled and 
indiscriminate destruction of the kind the Afghans 
are wreaking on each other and before that the 
Iraqis and Iranians. 

By trying to “cap” the Indian indigenous guided 
missile programme, the Americans are thereby 
setting in place the same seeds of regional instability 
that has led to the kind of situation that is prevalent 
in the Middle East, Afghanistan, Bosnia, Southern 
Africa and elsewhere. 

India’s security needs therefore urgently call for 
remedial steps, of which Prithvi is the first. The 
Prithvi missile, though shorter in range (maximum 
250 kilometres with a 500 kilogram warhead and 
only 150 kilometres with a 1000 kilogram warhead), 
has the potential of surgically removing critical 
segments of Pakistan’s already slim “strategic 
depth” along the entire Indus Valley from north to 
south. 

The hue and cry over Prithvi is because within its 
ambit come all the new forward aif bases Pakistan 


has established since 1971 for staging operations 
deep inside India; also the rail links, major air bases 
like Shorkot (Rafiqui), Lahore and, with some 
agressive placing, even far-away Sargodha. All 
major cantonments like Bahawalpur, Multan and 
Gujarat (north) fall within its radius of operation. 
With the ability of dropping its charge between ten 
to 25 metres of its target, using high-explosive 
warheads, area-denial submunitions, and fuel-air 
bombs which can blast or cause spontanéous 


combustion in even underground military installation? 


it is surgical in its employment. 

Thus, while Pakistan has missiles that will 
undoubtedly cause widespread damage, it will have 
to fire more missiles at a sustained rate to be able 
to cause any significant military attrition. fts main 
victims, therefore, will be civilian population centres 
and though it may achieve great satisfaction in the 
destruction of large areas in Delhi, it will lose the 
war because India’s own strategic depth enables it 
to take even a nuclear first strike and retaliate 
massively at least against Pakistan so far. 

It is because of this inbuilt deterrence to Pakistani 
adventurism that there has been so much fuss over 
Prithvi. This short-range missile has, in the current 
scenario, become a key link in India's security build- 
up serving at the same time as a major deterrenty 
The government must stick to its schedule for th 
development and deployment of the Prithvi surface- 
to-surface missile. And also of the Trishul and 
Akash surface-to-air missiles. Particularly Akash, 
because its phased array radar used in conjunction 
with ground-based air defence systems can deflect, 
if not destroy, high in the air—10 to 25 kilometres— 
incoming Pakistani missiles and can thus protect 
even those vital points that fall within their range, 
further reducing the military effectiveness of the 
Pakistani arsenal. 

In the final analysis—irrespective of all the 


i 


Western propaganda to the contrary—Prithvi will be A 


a stabilising factor in a security environment in - 
which Pakistan thinks its encouragement of 
insurgency in India will be a spearhead for military 
victory. It will be an effective deterrent. E 
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, Public Action, Trickle Down and Market 
. Induced Growth 


ANUP SINHA 


he basic purpose of economic reforms, as 

stated in goverment documents, is the 
elimination of poverty and destitution at a rate faster 
than hitherto experienced. The togic underlying this 
assertion centres around the “trickle down” effect 
which relates to the spillover of higher investments 
leading to greater output and employment opportunities. 
More economic activity would also create avenues for 
self-employment, leading to higher incomes and wealth. 

Essentially, the argument involves growth induced 
improvements in the conditions of the poor. These are 

„äneasured in terms of the quantum of income and the 

\goods and services it commands. Conventional wisdom 
accepts the possibility of supplementing the trickle 
down effect with policy interventions to provide 
subsidised food, employment through public work 
programmes and easy access to credit for meaningful 
self-employment. 

According to many economists, these measures 
suffice to eliminate large scale poverty and 
unemployment. Direct interventions, if not kept to the 
minimum, create inefficiencies through lack of incentives 
and waste through corruption in managing public 
projects. The resources for such objectives are obtained 
more often than not by depriving or “crowding out” the 
private sector. 

A higher rate of aggregate growth does lead to 
higher per capita income in the statistical sense. That 

oods and services are available is also important to 

ivol-boing There is little doubt that direct interventions 

“of slow moving and self-seeking bureaucracies create 
inefficiency. 

However, policies that concentrate on economic 
growth alone cannot ensure the efficacy of trickle 
down benefits. There are a number of reasons for this. 
First, higher aggregate growth and distribution of 
benefits are two distinct issues. It is well known a 
higher rate of growth need not affect income distribution. 
In many cases it does so adversely. 

Second, despite the usual types of interventions, a 
higher growth rate can be perfectly consistent with 
unchanged or, in certain cases, shrunken employment 

=| opportunities. Factor market rigidities and price 
distortions often lead to choice of production techniques 
that are inconsistent with abundant labour and capital. 

Third, even if a higher growth rate generates job 
opportunities, required skills and their availability may 
be mismatched. Unskilled labourers without minimum 


standards of nutrition and health or functional literacy 
may not be able to avail of such opportunities. Finally, 
a higher rate of growth is sustainable only if translated 
into the well-being of the poor and the deprived over 
and above greater access to goods and services. 

The issues of “personhood”, like the discovery and 
pursuit of autonomous goals, greater chances of self- 
realisation and rights and freedoms, become important. 
It is in this sense that growth alone is never sufficient 
for development. 

One might argue that though this broader concept 
of development is important, growth has to be ensured 
first. Ethical issues are secondary to finding solutions 
to fundamental problems. This argument is not quite 
correct. The issue of food security is inextricably linked 
with the issue of freedom and rights. It provides 
freedom from hunger and chronic undemourishment. 

Ethical issues provide criteria for evaluating a 
particular state of affairs. These, in tum, are crucial to 
judge and inform public policy and debate. The way 
people, including policy-makers and politicians, think 
about public policy can be broadly divided into two 
different categories. The first focuses on procedural 
fairness, independent of the outcomes of such 
procedures. This is the deontological way of thinking 
with right getting precedence over good. The second 
concentrates on outcomes, giving priority to good over 
right. This is the consequentialist approach. 

If voluntary contracts are deemed procedurally fair, 
the deontological position will maintain that any outcome 
based on such contracts is just. Market transactions 
are a good example of this. Thus, deontologists would 
argue for minimum state intervention in economic 
transactions based on fair contracts, even if this leads 
to income distribution where food security is jeopardised 
for some. 

Consequentialists would argue the opposite, claiming 
that if food security for all is socially good, then the 
outcome of such contracts is unacceptable and unjust. 
If state intervention can improve food security, then 
such intervention is warranted and fair. 


+ 


BOTH procedural faimess and desirable outcomes 
should characterise public policy. There is no quarrel 
with the debate among philosophers. It illustrates the 
substantive issues involved and points to the fact there 


{Continued on page 35) 
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INTEREST RESEARCH GROUP. 

Presents 
ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC | 
SURVEY 1993-94 


There is no denying that the official Economic Survey has acquired quite a few apologetic 
traits. Over the years, ithas tended to be more ofa window-dressing than report objectively 
and meaningfully the state of Indian Economy. The manner in which the economy affects 
the lives of the common man is rarely captured in the official survey. Hence, an attempt 
was made to prepare an Alternative Economic Survey 1992-93 in 1993. This Survey was 
very well received by media, economists, activists, NGOs and other groups. 

Public Interest Research Group has now brought out Alternative Economic Survey 
93-94 keeping in view of developments during this period. Written by a team of 
economists, activists, academicians and grassroot workers, the Survey has examined j 
various public policies and suggested alternative packages. This survey has following 
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u GATT and India B.K. Kealya m Women: Politics 

a IMF-World Bank of Ezclusion Krishna A. Patel 
and India Balraj Mehta m Gender Perspectives 

= Fiscal Policy Dalip Swamy on Development P. Swaminathan 

= Taxation V. Upadhyay = Tribals Pradip Prabhu 

= Financial Sector Kamal Kabra a Education Suresh Shukla 

= Prices and Distribution Jaya Mehta = Higher Education. K.S. Chalam 

m Labour and ; = Health Imrana Qadeer 
Unemployment D. N. Reddy u Environment Ashish Kothari 

a Agriculture Abhijit Sen m Lobbies Dolly Arora 

a Rural Economy Kamala Prasad = Plus many Box-items 

Pages: 180 [A-4 size] Price : Rs 40 [Individual] or $ 5 
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Seshan or Congress 
Who is the Greater Adversary? 


ASHOK MITRA 


The following article by the noted member of the CPI-M Parliamentary Party and the former Finance 
Minister of West Bengal, now in the Rajya Sabha, has caused consternation in the CPI-M whose General 
Secretary is actively backing the Congress move to clip the wings of the Chief Election Commissioner, T.N. 


Seshan. It is being reproduced, with due acknowledgement, from The Hindustan Times. 


he ironies of histroy are often precipitated by 

T happenstance. In the fading weeks of +990, 
Chandra Shekhar badly wanted to be the Prime 
Minister. He struck a deal with the Congress party, 
which promised to support him from outside provided 
certain conditions were fulfilled. The appointment of 
T.N. Seshan as the Chief Election Commissioner 
was part of the package. 

The Ballia messiah did not last beyond a few 
months as the Prime Minister, but the Chief 
Election Commissioner he installed promises to go 
on for-ever. And it is the leaders of the Congress 
party, more than anyone else, who now want to see 
the back of him. 

Why the incumbent CEC fell out with the present 
regime can only be speculated upon. God 
supposedly created man in his own image; in this 
instance, perhaps man has felt sorely tempted to 
reverse the roles. In any case, the Indian milieu is 
incapable of accommodating, at the same time, two 
separate divinities. 

Clause (1) of Article 324 of the Constitution, 
vesting the “superintendence, direction and control 
of the preparation of the electoral rolls for, and the 
conduct of, all elections to the Parliament and to the 
legislature of every State, and of elections to the 
offices of President and Vice-President”, is perhaps 
subject to some flexible interpretations. 

It may, in certain circumstances, allow the 
Election Commission, and its head, the Chief 
Election Commissioner, discretionary powers to ride 
roughshod over administrative obstreperousness. It 
is, however, too much to expect that, : merely 
because it is election season, the Central 
administration or State Governments would suspend 
the exercise of their constitutional prerogatives just 
because the Chief Election Commissioner thinks 
they should. 

True, Clause (6) of Article 324 does say, 

the President or the Governor of a State shall, when so 

requested by the Election Commission, make available to it 

such staff as may be necessary for the discharge of the 

functions interred on the Election Commission by clause (1). 
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The Election Commission, it can still be a point of 
view, would be transgressing the spirit of the 
Constitution if it were to order the administrative 
authorities on how many army regiments or police 
contingents are to be deployed in which taluka to 
safeguard the purity of an election. 

The government has its constraints; given goodwill 
on both sides, details of such deployment should 
not be difficult to sort out. For the CEC to insist that 
he has to be the final arbiter in these matters is 
clearly a most extravagant interpretation of the 
constitutional provisions. 

An equally grey area is the issue of the limits fo 
the Election Commission’s powers to discipline 
government personnel deputed to it. who are 
considered guilty of dereliction of duty. Here too the 
Chief Election Commissioner would appear to have 
overreached himself. 


+ 


MUCH of the problem perhaps lies in the incumbent 
CEC’s weakness for hogging the headlines. He has 
an irresistible urge to play to the gallery. which 
makes him carry things to wild excess. 

There was a streak of megalomania in the 
manner he rejected, six times one after another, 
names forwarded by a State Government for being 
considered for the post of the State's Chief Electoral 
Officer. Thereafter he went further. He held up, for 
months on end, elections to the Rajya Sabha from 
that State on the pretext that there was no Chief 
Electoral Officer in position. 

In fact, his penchant to order the postponement 
of elections on the flimsiest of pretexts, in North 
Arcot, in Ottapalam,- very recently in several 
constituencies in Uttar Pradesh—is clearly offensive 
to the spirit of the Constitution. The Election 
Commission is enjoined to hold elections in the 
country; it has no business to hold thern up. 

The Chief Election Commissioner has teen 
equally clearly in the wrong in threatening to stop 
the entire electoral process unless identity cards 


? 


a 


are issued to each voter by a stipulated date. He is 
a responsible constitutional authority, he cannot 
pretend that it is not his concern how the money is 
to be found by the Union and State Governments to 
meet the expenses involved in the preparation of 
identity cards. 

He could have, for example, suggested that the 
cost of issuing identity cards and their continuous 
updating be included in the category of expenditures 
charged to the consolidated fund of India. Instead, 
his super-ego has goaded him to be nihilistic for 
nihilism’s sake. 

It is a good omen that the judiciary has of late 
stepped in to curb his excesses. He has also been 
at the receiving end of some unkind tongue-lashing 
by one or two judges; such unkindness was richly 
deserved. One wishes that the judiciary had stepped 
in earlier; that conceivably would have thwarted the 
development of the impasse that has now seemingly 
been reached between the Chief Election 
Commissioner and the government’s executive 
branch. 

For, it would be less than charitable not to take 
into account several positive aspects of the initiatives 
displayed by the CEC, whatever his motivations. 
Malpractices of diverse sorts have permeated the 
electoral system; it is of course arguable that when 
the polity as a whole is shot with corruption, 
piecemeal ventures to eradicate the evil from just 
one area are unlikely to succeed. A beginning siill 
has to be made somewhere, and none should 
grudge the Chief Election Commissioner the 
widespread public accolade he.has received on this 
score. 

His megalomania notwithstanding—or could it be 
because of this megalomania?—the Chief Election 
Commissioner has resolutely gone to battle to stop 
ihe opportunistic practice of strangers to a State 
representing it in the Rajya Sabha on the basis of 
fake documents and false statements. 

The Rajya Sabha is supposed to be a Council of 
States; those elected to it from the State are 
supposed to articulate in the chamber problems and 
issues specific: lly pertaining to their respective 
States. 


+ 


THE Congress party leadership reneged on their 
pre-independence pledge of presenting this multi- 
linguistic, multicultural nation with a truly federal 
Constitution. The second legislative chamber in the 
United States—which is really the first in terms of 
power and influence—has equal representation 
from the federating States. 


The House of Nationalities in the Soviet 


Constitution, now gone with the wind, similarly had 


equal representation for each of the constituent . 


Republics. Nelson Mandela's South Africa has just 
given itself a second chamber, the Senate, where 


each State, once again, has an equal number of. 


representatives. 

The authors of our Constitution could not bear to 
go that far. But at feast they provided for a Council 
of States where authentic representatives of the 
States could have their say; that this was their 
intent is abundantly clear from the proceedings of 
the debate in the Constitutent Assembly on Article 
80 of the Constitution. The Representation of the 
People Act, in deference to this intent, had ordained 
that a citizen, aspiring to represent a State in the 
Rajya Sabha, must be a habitual resident of that 
State. i 

Ail political parties, with the honourable exception 
of those of the Left, have been in the habit of 
cocking a snook at this injunction. They could do so 
because the Election Commission, through the 
decades, chose to look the other way. Plaudits are 
due to the present Chief Election Commissioner for 
declaring war against this grave impropriety. 

Those who legislate in haste must repent at 
leisure. The mindless, hurriedly-drafted amendment 
to the Representation of the People Act, for 
enabling a citizen of India to stand for election to 
the Rajya Sabha from any part of the country, no 
question infringes the basic structure of the 
Constitution; its purpose is to offer a carte blanche 
to carpet-baggers of all descriptions to make 
nonsense of whatever federalism still remains in the 
Constitution. 

Doubts will also persist whether, in order to slap 
down the exuberance of the frequently-wayward 
incumbent Chief Election Commissioner, passing a 
constitutional amendment vesting the other two 
Commissioners with prerogatives equal to those 
enjoyed by him will be really effective; Clause (3) of 


Article 324 clearly states that, in the event of the . 


appointment of more than one Election Commi- 
ssioner, the Chief Election Commissioner will act as 
Chairman of the Commission. 

A chairman, by implication, is supposed to enjoy 
certain powers greater than those enjoyed by other 
members of a body; whatever the nature of the 
amendment that might be passed, here too the 
judiciary might have the final say. 

There is yet another point worth to be mulled 
over. The ruling party is obviously anxious to clip 
Seshan’s wings on the eve of the elections to 10 
State Assemblies later in the year. The Opposition 
parties will have to answer for themselves, who is 
the greater adversary: Seshan or the Congress? W 
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Revival of Dangerous Trend 


A 


Emasculating Office of Election 


Commission 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


T he storm over the Chief Election Commissioner 

LES hardly shows any sign of calming down as 
the special session of Parliament called for the 
specific purpose of dealing with it draws nearer day 
by day. 

lt is amazing that the present holder of this 
august office has in course of the three years of his 
career at the post annoyed by turn every party and 

- yet has been able to create a situation in which the 
major political parties could not come to a common 
stand to discipline or muzzle him while he has been 
winning plaudits from the public. 

At one stage, the Opposition parties in Parliament 
were dead set on impeaching him, but the ruling 
Congress party at that stage thought it prudent to 
veto the move as it seemed to have felt that 
Seshan might be managed to confine his barbs 
more against the Opposition parties than at the 
ruling establishment. At that time, the government 
side went on putting off the Opposition demand for 


impeachment from one parliamentary session to the - 


next without making clear its own stand with regard 
to the antics of the Chief Election Commissioner. 
And without the support of the ruling Congress 
party there could be no question of getting an 
g inpoactenent motion passed by Parliament. 
in course of time, however, as fresh occasions of 
election contests had to be faced, it was found that 
Seshan was no less unsparing in the case of the 
. Congress party. This new danger was sought to be 
checkmated by the appointment of two extra 
Election Commissioners who were meant to curb 
-the authoritarian moves of the Chief Election 
Commissioner. But this strategem did not work. For 
one thing, the Constitution specifically lays down 
that if there were more than one Election 
Commissioner, the Chief Election Commissioner 
would act as the Chairman of the Commission, and 
Aà as Chairman there is no question of he being 
< ‘subservient to other non-Chairman Commissioners. 
Secondly, the Supreme Court made amply clear the 
pre-eminence of the office of the Chief Election 
Commissioner. 


It is in this background that the government 
brought a fresh Bill before Parliament to amend the 
Constitution so that the powers of the Chief Election 
Commissioner could be muzzled. For a whole 
session—the longest session at that—the measure 
was kept pending as the government on its own 
does not have the strength in either House to push 
through an amendment of the Representation of the 
People Act. The position became so critically 
absurd that at the very end of the last session the 
govenment offered to call a special session of 
Parliament to get the Bill passed to clip the wings of 
Seshan. Even then it was clear that the main 
Opposition party, the BJP, would not like to go 
along with the others to tie down the hands of the 
Chief Election Commissioner. 


+ 


MEANWHILE, the other Opposition parties too 
could not be persuaded to go the whole hog with 
the Congress pary to curb the powers of the 
Election Commissioner. On two issues in particular 
the Congress stand could not get the clearance of 
the Opposition parties. The first is the question of 
residence qualification of candidates for the Rajya 
Sabha. 

The Representation of the People Act specifically 
lays down that a candidate for the Rajya Sabha 
must be a habitual resident of the State whose 
legislature would be electing him. Over the years, in 
fact through the last four decades axd more, this 
provision has been systematically honoured in the 
breach by most political parties with the exception 
of the Left. The result has been that the Rajya 
Sabha has become the virtual dumping ground of 
political leaders who were either defeated in the Lok 
Sabha or could not aspire to win a seat there This 
way the proceedings of the Rajya Sabha virtually 
became a repeat performance of those of the Lok 
Sabha. 

What is involved in this residence qualification of 
the members of the Rajya Sabha Is a very 
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fundamental issue, and not just a minor point of 
rules governing the qualification of the candidates. 
In a sense it is surprising that all these years 
nobody had bothered to bring the violation of this 
rule to the notice of the Supreme Court which could 
not but have insisted on the strict observance of 
this particular rule. For, the very character of the 
Rajya Sabha, the purpose for which it was set up 
under the Constitution, is involved in this question. 
The very name of the Rajya Sabha as specifically 
mentioned in the Constitution is the Council of 
States. That means that while the Lok Sabha 
represents the will of the entire people of the 
Republic—hence any citizen no matter his place of 
residence could stand from any constituency within 
the Republic—the Rajya Sabha was constituted 
with the definite purpose of focussing the specific 
problems of the States as also inter-State problems 
to be sarted out through debates and decisions of 
the House itself. Had this purpose of the Rajya 
Sabha’s role been adhered to, many of the thorny 
issues involving the rights and interests of the 
States could possibly have been settled through its 
deliberations. in terms of political concept therefore 
the very creation of the Rajya Sabha was the 
recognition of the multi-cultural, multi-ethnic character 
of the Republic of India. 

Seshan as the Chief Election Commissioner has 
tried to restore the residence clause of the Rajya 
Sabha candidates. This has raised a hornet's nest 
particularly for the Congress many of whose bigwigs 
=the Finance Minister is not alone in this list—are 
found to be getting elected from the States to which 
they really do not belong. Not only the Congress, 
but quite a few of the Opposition lumaniries fall 
under the mischief of this constitutional provision. 

In the Bil that the ruling Congress party seeks to 
push through Parliament, this provision of residence 
qualification was originally sought to be eliminated. 
But the stiff Opposition objection seems to have 
worked and the Government might not insist on it, 
because it knows that it would not be able to muster 
sufficient strength in Parliament to get it through. 


¢ 


THE other point of difference is about the 
appointment of a multi-member Election Commission. 
The Congress party has been insisting that all the 
Election Commissioners should have equal status 
and powers and they would all be chosen by the 
govenment of the day as is being done now—that 





is, the President appoints the Election Commissioner 
on the advice of the Council of Ministers. The 
Opposition position by and large favours the = 
recommentations of the all-party committee set up 
during the National Front Government presided 
over by the then Minister for Law and Justice, the 
late Dinesh Goswami. One of its recomendations 
was that the process for the selection of the Chief 
Election Commissioner (or for that matter all the 
Election Commissioners) would involve consultation 
with and concurrence of the Chief Justice of India 
before the President nominates him. Although the 
Congress party at that time raised no objection to 
this proposal, it now appears to be opposed to the 
suggestion of the Goswami Committee report. It is 
difficult to expect that the Congress party would be 
able to have its way in bringing about the changes 
in the Representation of the People Act ina manner _ 
that suits its convenience. 

The main reason why the ruling party is in a% 
hurry to bring about these changes is that it does 
not want Seshan to exercise his unimpeded authority 
when the election to ten Assemblies would be held 
this winter. The present state of the Congres party 
and its rather gloomy prospects make the leadership 
all the more nervous if T.N. Seshan continues to 
preside over the job of conducting the poll. 

This is because the Congress party leaders 
seem to recognise more than anybody else that 
Seshan had become extremely popular before the 
public despite the touch of megalomania he suffers 
from. The fact that he has been able to curb 
unbridled booth capturing and ensure elections 
more free and fair than they were in the last ten ` 
years has definitely made him popular. The manner 
in which the ruling establishments, both at the ~ 
Centre and at the State level, were taking undue 
advantage of their position—stretching the rules to 
absurd lengths or flouting them altogether—has 
made Seshan all the more popular as he has 
insisted with good reason on the adherence to the 
rules. N 

What we are witnessing today is the revival of 
the dangerous trend when the ruling party tries to 
emasculate or undermine institutions for the purpose 
of retaining power. Nearly twenty years ago, Indira 
Gandhi played this dangerous game by imposing , 
Emergency to retain power for herself. Today the ly 
present government is trying to emasculate the 
august office of the Election Commission to ensure 
its own longevity in power. 

a 
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instant Talaq: Plight of Muslim Women 


ABU NADEEM 


T he recent judgement of Justice Hari Nath 
Tilhari of Lucknow High Court has been 
objected to by several well-known Muslims, including 
Zafaryaab Jilani, who pointed out that the High 
Court lacked jurisdiction and competence to interfere 
“on matters that have become part of well-established 
tradition (shariat) among Indian Muslims”. The other, 
a lawyer, Abdul Mannan appearing as amicus curiae 
has apparently resolved to challenge the given 
verdict in the Supreme Court of India. 

Other educated, even otherwise broad-minded 
Muslims too have expressed their caveats and view 
hat regardless of its validity or its relevance the 

\yudgement tantamounts to once again provoking the 
beleaguered Muslims. Syed Shahabuddin has stated 
in an interview that, even though “he is personally 
of the view that instant falaq pronounced at one- 
time goes against the essence of Islamic principles, 
nonetheless, he thinks that the recent judgement at 
this time is not going to help Muslims towards 
making necessary reform; rather the judgement is 
likely to raise yet another controversy”. 

At the other end of the Muslim spectrum, a group 
of Muslim women has heaved a sigh of relief. In any 
case, even the learned ulemas of the Muslim 
Personal Law Board (MPLB), it is said, were 
collectively and individually contemplating changes 
in roughly the same direction; however, they were 

-taking their own time; so the latest judgement at the 
‘time it has come seems to have preempted their 
initiatives. 

The objections of some suuestes Muslims to the 
verdict have been on the plea that because justice 
H.N. Tilhari does not know Arabic, thus indirectly 
implying that because he is not a Muslim he is, 
therefore, not in a position to comprehend the 
subtle intricacies of ‘shariat to give an acceptable 
interpretation. This is unfair, and the attitude is 
reprehensible and betrays narrow-mindedness. 

That a non-Muslim cannot comprehend the 
nuances and, therefore, should not venture to 

s| express on Islam's holy scriptures is pernicious and 

poses the intellectual atrophy of those who have 
abrogated themselves the right to speak for the 
Muslims in India. 

Let us not forget that Islam, being the last and 


the ultimate refinement of all the previous “revealed 
religions” has significant portions of the Holy Quran 
addressed to peoples other than Muslims too; that 
Prophet Mohammed described as “Rehmat al 
Alemeen” is not only a guide for the peoples of 
Islamic faith, he is a “blessing to all other peoples” 
as well; only the Muslims have not been able to 
convey the essentials of the “message” to others. 

And, insofar as Muslims are concerned, how 
many of those speaking on behalf of Muslims know 
or have even a basic understanding, much less the 
real meaning, of the Quran? 

Most of us frankly do not know Arabic and do not 
know even the literal meanings of the verses recited 
in the namaz. That being the reality, is it not 
incumbent upon us, as Muslims, at least, to first of 
ail understand what is said in the prayers? In my 
view, it is the foremost duty of every Muslim to 
search and find his or her own siraat al mustaqueem 
(the right path), given the guidance provided by the 
Quran and the true traditions (sunnah) of the 
Prophet. 

And, incidentally, how many of us are aware that 
in the pre-partition days, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
Qaid-e-Azam, himself initiated and advocated to get 
enacted in the Legislative Assembly, “The Dissolution 
of Muslim Marriages Act”, granting the right of 
divorce to Muslim women? The measure, according 
to Dr Rafiq Zakaria, was “universally hailed”. 
(Seminar, March 4-6, 1994) Dr Zakaria adds: 
“Other reforms can also be brought forth provided 
the Quranic injunctions are not violated.” Hence the 
present tirade and agitation is ill-conceived and 
“politically motivated” in a continuing attempt to 
denigrate the Indian Muslims as reactionary and 
rigid. 


+ 


REGARDING the issue of three talaqs in one- 
sitting, although the practice among the Indian 
Muslims is widespread and tradition has unfortunately 
accorded it some legality, both Imam Abu Hanifa 
(who, incidentally, has the largest following in India} 
and Imam Ma’lik, the two great jurists of Islam, 
maintain that pronouncing “triple talag” in a single 
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sitting is “biddat” (negative innovation) and this 
Style of divorce is not permissible! It is also a fact 
that during the lifetime of.the Prophet and the first 
Caliph Abu Bakr's reigns as well as in the first two 
years of second Caliph, Umar’s Khilifat, there was 
no practice of instantaneous talaq. Lawyer and 
Islamic scholar, Asghar Ali Engineer, has cited this 
in his book, Rights of Muslim Women in Islam: 
“Even if someone ventured to pronounce three 
talaqs in one-sitting, it was still treated as one.” 

Nonetheless, Caliph Umar acquiesced in this 
practice in the later part of his reign as the people 
were impatient and could not wait to obtain proper 
divorce. Quoting Husnaien Haykal, the noted 
Egyptian journalist and scholar, it is stated that 
Caliph Umar permitted this form of talaq in 
“exceptional circumstances” due to the peculiar 
conditions prevailing then. 

During the wars of conquest many women from 
Iraq, Syria and Egypt were captured and brought to 
Medina. They were of fair complexion and beautiful 
(blue-eyed blonds); the Arabs were captivated by 
them and wanted to marry them at once. And, as 
those women were not prepared to live as co-wives, 
they invariably made a condition that the Arabmen 
must irrevocably divorce their former spouses, so 
they could not be taken back. Some Arabs did 
indeed pronounce one talaq, but later took their 
original wives back giving rise to innumerable 
disputes. To overcome these predicaments, as an 
exception Caliph Umar thought it fit to permit the 
practice of tilata talaq (three-talaq in one-sitting) as 
an “irrevocable divorce”. 

It was thus an extraordinary and temporary 
measure and should have been treated as such, 
but our Indian mullahs took it as a permanent 
provision and made it into an enduring convention 
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as their version of the shariat knowing well that 
more often than not, Indian husbands have abused 
this form of talaq so as to punish their recalcitrant. 
wives when not submitting to their whimsical 
demands. i 

A close study of the Quran reveals that there is 
no place for three divorces in a single-sitting in the 
Holy Book. Yet the Indian maulvis have lingered on 
and insist that it is part of the shariat and, therefore, 
cannot be changed. This is indeed misconception. 
While shariat is the code of conduct providing for 
living standards, a form of guideline, it does not 
have the same sanctity or immutability as din. 

Maulana Mohammed Ali, Sir Sayyed Ahmed 
Khan, Allama Iqbal and Maulana Azad were of the 
same view. Shariat, therefore, logically is subject to 
change and reinterpretation to ‘respond to the. 
emerging realities and new situations arising from- 
time to time and from culture to culture. While T 
cannot. According to great ulemas of Islam, the dip ‘ 
has been perfected by Allah with clear enunciation 
of principles and spiritual values that are eternal.. 

It is essential for the Muslims to make a 
distinction between Islam as a din-and shariat as a 
code for conducting their lives. While din cannot 
change, the shariat and its interpretation can and 
should change. Let us not forget that a fatwa is not 
a final verdict; at best it is a theological opinion or 
observation given with reference to a particular 
issue or concern with reference to the time and 
context. And let it be reiterated that there is no 
place for organised clergy in Islam. For a born 
Muslim, it is essential to learn and acquire knowledge 
and discover his and her “siraat-a/ mustaqeem” 
(right path). r 

But Islam as a din comprising of belief in oneȘy 
ness of God (Allah),-His Angels, His prophets for 
Muslims have to believe in all the earlier Prophets 
for they brought basically the same message in 
different times, places and cultures, their Revealed 
Books and the Day of Judgement, a faith which was 
refined and crystallised and pertected for all times. 

In my view, its essence and spirit and values 
remain immutable. Nonetheless, we must be bold to 
re-interpret some of it to face the new situations in a 
rapidly changing world, honestly and sincerely 
following the teachings of the Quran: 


4 
It is for Allah A 
To Show us the Right direction, 


But there are—on the way 
Many devious paths 
(Quran 16:9). E 
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Right to Reply 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


T he press in India should be grateful to V.N. 

Gadgil, an MP and former journalist, for 
inviting a public debate on his unofficial bill in the 
Rajya Sabha seeking the right of reply for a citizen 
who has been harmed by any item published in a 
newspaper. Gadgil has said that this right exists in 
France, Germany and other countries, An Indian 
journalist should not resist its acceptance here. 

It is good that Gadgil has introduced a concept 
which is not in vogue in the UK and USA, the two 
countries whose journalism is generally upheld as a 
A model to be followed in India by both the press and 
Wthe government. It will be good if Gadgil will also 
bring another bill to incorporate Article 5 of the 
Constitution of the Republic of Germany which lays 
down: 

‘Everyone has the right to freely express and disseminate 

his apinions by speech, writing or picture and the right of 

free access to generally availabie sources of information. 

Press freedom and the freedom to report by radio and film 

are guaranteed. There is no censorship. 

This is the basic law of Germany under which the 
state laws relating to press operate. There is 
nowhere in the Indian Constitution, explicit or 
implicit, any provision whereby press freedom and 
the right of free access to generally available 
source of information are guarantee. Neither is 
there full freedom to radio and film and norris there 
any freedom from censorship. Is Gadgil prepared to 
ač make these rights available to the Indian citizens 
” even if they went against the government controlled 

radio and television. 

The indian journalist should also not be 
apprehensive of the concept of the right to reply. It 
was in the French Press Law of 1822 that the 
people were given the right to reply of news 
published in the newspapers. It was taken over by 
the Law of Baden (State of Germany) in their Press 
Law of 1831. Later on it was incorporated into the 
Imperial Press Law of Germany of 1874. The word 
used in this law was berichtigung which in English 
when translated means ‘correction’. But the laws 
A which were enacted by the Landers (States) of the 
~ Federal Republic of Germany after the Second 


World War dispensed with this term and first the 


Law of Hesse and Bavaria introduced another word 
which was gegendarstellung which means ‘reply’. 
Paragraph 11 of the Hambur Press Law of January 


29, 1965 reads as follows: 
(1) The responsible editor and publisher of a periodical 
printed work are obliged to publish the reply of a person or 
body concerned in a factual statement made in the work. 
This obligation extends to ail subsidiary editions of the work 
in which the statement has appeared. 

- (2) The obligation to publish a reply does not apply if the 
reply is disproportionate in extent. If the reply does not 
exceed the length of the text complained of, then it counts 
as proportionate. The reply must be limited to factual 
statements and must contain no matter contrary to law. It 
must be in writing and must be signed by the person 
concerned or his legal representative. The person concerned 
or his representative can only demand the sight to reply if 
the reply is sent to the responsible editor immediately and 
at latest within three months of the publication. 

(3) The reply must be published in the next available issue 
after receipt which is not yet otherwise compietely ready for 
printing. It must appear in the same sections of the work 
and in the same type as the text complained of and without 
any interpolations or omissions. it may not appear in the 
form of a reader’s letter. Publication of the reply is free 
unless the text complained of appeared as an advertisement. 
Any comment on the reply in the same issue must be 
restricted to factual statements. 

(4) Regular legal channels are avaliable to enforce the right 
to reply. On the application of the person concerned the 
court may order the responsble editor and publisher to 
publish a reply in the form of Section 3. The corresponding 
provisions of the Cede of Civil Procedure on obtaining an 
interim injunction shall apply to this court procedure. It is 
not necessary to prove that the right has been endangered. 
(5) Sections 1 to 4 do not apply to fair and accurate reports 
of open sessions of legislative or deliberating bodies of the 


*% Federation, the States and communities, or courts. 


(6) Sections 1 to 5 apply as appropriate to the transmission 

of North German Radio. The right to reply concerns the 

person who originated the broadcast complained of The 

reply must be immediately broadcast to the same receiving 
area and at an equivalent transmission time to the 
braodcast complained of. 

We hope that Gadgil would ensure that the other 
beneficial provisions in the press laws of Germany, 
France and Sweden are also applied in India to 
make the press more independent, more reliable 


and more trustworthy. 
+ 


AS far as the right to reply is concerned, it found 
favour with the Royal Commission on the Press 
presided over by Prof O.R. McGregor which was 
presented to the British Parliament in July 1977. it 
said in its report in chapter 20 the following: 

A legai right of reply, as in West Germany, is another 
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these principles in mind to be one of the prime duties and 

responsibilities when it is established. A 

Unfortunately the Indian Press Council in its 
various incarnations refused to frame a code on the 
plea that the British Press Council also did not 
frame a code. The Third British Press Commission 
was not happy with the work of the British Press 
Council and recommended 


possible method of securing rapid redress. Under the 
procedure, anyone who considers that he has been 
criticised or misrepresented has a legal right to require the 
publication complained of to publish a counter-statement. 
This has to be published as soon as practicable and to be 
given the same prominence as the statement which it is 
denying. The right can be exercised only in respect of 
matters of fact; it can be rejected by an editor only on legal 
grounds and must be exercised within three months. Those 


of us who visited West Germany were told this system has 
worked surprisingly well. Initial fears that newspapers 
would be crowded with corrections proved to be unfounded. 
Potential ccmplainants want a rapid correction of factual 
misstatements. Even if mistakes are corrected, they can 
have done much harm particularly if there has been a 
delay. Prominence is important, too. A small correction at 
the foot of an obscure column is bound to be inadequate to 
deal with wrong impressions caused by a more prominent 
mis-statement. 


that the Press Council should draw up a code of behaviour 
on which to base its adjudications. We believe that such a 
code would be a natural way of demonstrating that the 
Press Council is carrying out its stated objects, and we 
consider that it should set out in some detail the spirit which 
should govern the conduct of editors and journalists. 

The Council should be free to censure conduct in breach of 
the spirit as well as of the letter of the cade, and to decline 
to censure conduct technically breaching the code, if there 


are sufficient extenuating circumstances. The existence of 
a code would also enable the public to judge the performance 
of the press by known and accepted standards. 


Unfortunately, the British Press Council did not J- 
heed this advice and there were so many complaints 
that the government appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir David Calcutt in 1989. The 
committee recommended abolition of the Press 
Council and appointment of a fresh Press Complaint 
Commission. The result was that the British press 

n — voluntarily adopted a code of practice dealing with 
accuracy, opportunity to reply, comment, conjecture 
and fact, hospitals, misrepresentation, harrassment, 
payment for articles, intrusion into grief or shock, 
innocent relatives and friends, interviewing and 
photograhing children, children in sex cases, victim 
of crimes, discrimination, financial journalism and 
confidential sources. The Press Complaints 
Commission has been set up to ensure that British 
newspaper and magazines follow in spirit the code 
of practice. It is presided over by Wiltiam Anderson bi 
and has 16 members out of whom only seven are 
connected with the press. 

lf the Indian press and Press Council do not 
learn from the British experience, they will have to 
follow the German and French experience. The 
Indian journalist organisations represented in the 
Press Council do not represent anybody because 
many of the constituent units are bogus or dynastic 
organisations ruled by a single family and then 
selections are done by lottery. it was never a house 
of peers for the Indian press and will never be in 
this condition. Until and unless there is a code ,. 
which is fair and is implemented by qualified and 4 
honest people there is no salvation from solutions ^ 
like the one suggested by Gadgil. Gadgil will also 
have to bring a bill to provide that nobody is named 
as an editor of a paper unless he has learned 
journalism at the feet of a proper master. a 


We know that the Press Council has issued adjudications 
which have established conventions approximating to a 
tight of reply. In one way, this goes wider than the West 
German right, since it applies to those who have been 
criticised as well as to those who have been factually 
misrepresented. In other important ways it is narrower. It 
entitles aggrieved people to the publication of letters rather 
than of statements: there is no specific requirement as to 
timing; and, of course, if a reply is not granted, complainants 
become entitled only to a favourable adjudication from the 
Press Council. There is no legal sanction. 

The Indian Press Commission in its report i 


1954 had said in paragraph 1452: 


We would consider the formulation of Code a bearing all 
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À Awaiting the Second Miracie 


MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


n a country where stark starvation stil! stalks 
LE] nearly one-half of the population, it may seem 
idle to talk of the need for a balanced diet. Why is it, 
then, that the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) as well as the Delhi-based Nutrition 

- Foundation of India (NFI) and its founder-President, 
Dr C. Gopalan, keep harping on the theme? To 
understand this, we must first realise the kind of 
vicious cycle that is perpetrated by sheer hunger 
and an attempt to fill the stomach anyhow by an 
unbelievably large section of Indians. 

Wild animals instinctively know what is good for 
them, gastronomically speaking. The herbivorous 
species know how to avoid poisonous plants. So do 
domestic cattle, sheep and goats. Even pet dogs, 
when something they have eaten does not agree 
with them, will chew grass in order to spew out 
whatever it is that disagrees with their system. 

People living in the heart of forests still retain 
quite a bit of the knack by which the deer will go to 
a salt lick instinctively when their body demands 
sodium chloride. However, with the inroads made 
into the forest-dwellers life by what we call 
“civilisation”, they are fast becoming tools of 
destruction of the very fauna and flora of their 
homelands where they once thrived and had a 
symbiotic relationship with their environment. 

With millennia of “civilisation” behind us, most of 

V p both rich and poor, and whether we live in an 
urban milieu or in rural surroundings, have lost the 
instinct for healthy eating. Our taste for food is 
largely cultivated. Besides, our bodies primarily 
demand carbohydrates. A combination of both 
these factors means that the poorer the people, the 
greater their dependence on starchy food. The Irish 


once lived on potatoes; and, in India today, the diet 


in most homes consists mainly of cereals. Indeed, 
in large parts of rural India as well as in city slums 
where the poor of India live, people tend to fill their 
stomachs almost exclusively with cereals. For, not 
- only is their need for energy-giving calories met by 
‘| the cereals they consume, even the protein required 
Aby their bodies comes from their staple cereals. 
Since the protein content of rice, wheat and most of 
the coarser cereals is very low, people tend to eat 
more and still more quantities of cereals. If they can 
be weaned from such a diet to meals comprising a 
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balanced mix of proteins from lentils and vitamins 
from green vegetables, they would automatically 
need far lesser quantities of cereals. Not realising 
this, we tend io look down upon those who eat vast 
quantities of food. 

| have heard many an urban, middle class 
housewife complain that the village hick she has 
recently employed is so greedy that he has become 
sick or developed an upset stomach by devouring 
huge quantities of rich food the like of which he had 
never seen at home. Some of them have also 
expressed the fear that they will be financially 
ruined by the unending hunger of their rustic 
employed. After some time, however, they 
themselves have said that the domestic has now 
been “civilised”; that he no longer eats as though 
he would never eat again, and this was going to be 
his last meal. 

The observations have, in each case, been quite 
correct—though the explanation for it was not only 
far from being scientific, but also born out of an 
ingrained sense of superiority that the class that 
can afford to do with smaller meals has for the 
nutrition-starved poor. In many a family which has 
climbed up the economic ladder but retained 
ancestral memories of hunger, the pattern of eating 
has remained the same as that the poor labouring 
class to which they once belonged. The show of 
affluence is seen in their vast wardrobes and a wide 
array of glittering jewellery. 


+ 


THE popularity of feeding bottles is not restricted to 
women of the upper, educated strata. Even as 
some of them are reverting back to breast-feeding 
their babies, poor and uneducated mothers, 
particularly if they are working, are increasingly 
finding the bottle for the baby a God-sent. However 
they do not know anything about boiling the water 
used to mix the powder or sterilising the bottle and 
the nipple. So, the baby has repeated attacks of 
diarrhoea and water-borne diseases, leading to 
malnutrition by the body being unable to absorb the 
little nutrient that is provided to it by way of an over- 
diluted formula calculated to make the so-called 

(Continued on page 28} 
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Attack on Russian Parliament 
Profile of Democracy and Human Rights 


in Russia 


The following is a report recently released by the Committee for Democracy and Civil Liberties in Russia 
(whose office address is P.O. Box 188, London SWIA DSG). Officers of the CDCLR are Jim Mortimer, Ken 
Cameron, Ken Livingstone, Alice Mahon, Ken Gill; while the research and collation for the document have 
been done by Mary Brennan. Editorial inquiries on the publication should be sent to: 26 Batienhall Road, 
Birmingham 17 9 UD. (Tel. and Fax: 021-427 3545) This is a powerful indictment of the assault mounted 
against the Russian Parliament by the Yeltsin loyalists in early October and a remarkable exposure of the 
Yeltsin regime's “democratic” credentials. Its value is enhanced by the fact that it is prepared by a Western 


body. 


Introduction 


ae ne Russian Parliament which was destroyed by 
a We tanks on October 4, 1993 was the same as that 


ywhich had originally elected President Boris Yeltsin as its 


‘chair and defied the attempted coup in August 1991. 
When the Parliament began to oppose the effects of 
economic shock therapy, President Yeltsin engaged in 
more and more desperate unconstitutional actions. This 
included his attempt to impose Presidential rule in March 
1993, from which he was forced to retreat. It culminated 
in his order for tanks to destroy Russia’s Parliament on 
October 4. Unfortunately each of President Yeltsin’s 
attacks on democracy were supported by the main 
Western governments, including our own, using arguments 
to the effect that it was necessary to destroy democracy 
to save democracy. 


_ Economic Aspects before the Confrontation 


», 


“A 


These events were related to the economic collapse 
which started in 1991. According to the International 
onetary Fund, output in the former countries of the 
USSR was estimated to falt by 43 per cent in the period 


1 991-1993 and in Russia by 46 per cent. Indeed in 1991- 
1992 the GDP had fallen in Russia by a massive 31 per 1 
cent”In autumn 1993, the monthly rate of inflation was 4 


17 per cent according to Chernomyrdin, the new Prime 
Minister of Russia, and at the beginning of 1994 the 
situation has taken a further turn for the worse. 

Shock therapy had been initiated with the liberalisation 
of prices in January 1992. Inflation reached 1353 per 
cent in 1992.2 That level of inflation eliminated the 
savings of groups like pensioners. Real wages fell by 50 
per cent. As a result by autumn 1993 tens of millions 
were living below the poverty line, while a tiny minority 
became dollar millionaires in Moscow, greatly increasing 
social tensions. i 

-At the same time, with Russia desperately short of 


“resources, there has been a flight of capital out of the 


country of more than 30 billion dollars.* The 2000 
commercial banks formed over the last three years have 
channelled 30 times more capital out of the country than — 


—Editor 


they have invested in Russia. This means that vast 
resources which might have been used to fund the 
government’s budget deficit, stabilise the currency and 
reduce the rate of inflation have instead been sent 
abroad. This capital flight dwarfs the $1.5 billion loan 
negotiated by the government with the IMF in March this 
year. 

The monetarist policy of Gaidar and Fyodorov has 
been widely criticised. For example, Mr De Groote who 
was the IMF Director for 20 years, has written in a paper 
called Reform in Russia: Another Chance, that President 
Yeltsin’s shock therapy 

blindly destroyed Russia's social infrastructure, industrial 

production and scientific technical production...the precipitous 

rise in crime is a particularly cancerous consequence of the 
rapid and uncontrolled fiquidation of Soviet economic 
structures and social safety nets.* 

A further source of tension was the widespread 
resentment of the abuses of the privatisation process, 
with cases of companies being sold below their value or 
valuable assets being transferred to newly created 
private companies. Small businesses were sold on the 
open market. But large enterprises were sold by voucher 
schemes to the workers and the public. By autumn 1993, 
thousands of Russian factories had been turned into joint 
stock companies but in almost three quarters between 
51-71 per cent of the shares were held by company 
employees. These enterprises are a kind of half way 
house between state and private companies.* Yegor 
Gaidar was backed by the IMF because he committed 
himself to their monetarist economic policy prescriptions 
including ending subsidies to industry. This policy would 
have resulted in massive numbers of bankruptcies and 


mass unemployment.5; This policy was blocked by the + 


Centra! Bank -which increased the money supply and the 
credits to state industry from mid-1992. This, action 
averted an economic collapse of even greater magnitude 
but led to great tension between the monetarists in the 
government and Victor Gerashenko, the chair of the 
Central Bank. As opposition to the government's economic 
policies grew the President resorted to increasingly 
desperate manoeuvres. Obvious short-term measures to 
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buy votes, for example, by raising the basic pension and 
doubling the minimum wage just before last December's 
election,® could not offset the overall impact of shock 
therapy on living standards and the voters’ attitude to the 
government. 


The Political Climate before the Attack on 
Parliament 


The Characteristics of the Parliament 
The image of the Russian Parliament painted by the 
Western media as extreme and pro-communist is quite 
| false and in fact the deputies attacked by the President 
were the very same people who had opposed the coup 
yin August 1991. The Parliament was 50-60 'per cent 
Centrist in the West European sense, with 20 per cent 
being supporters of President Yeltsin and 20-25 per cent 
supporters of the old Communist Party.” As John Pilger 
has written, the Parliament was not hard line or extremist 
for both these views were in the minority and the 
deputies were elected in multi-candidate elections.® 


The Challenge from the President 

By autumn last year the government was rapidly 
losing support. It was clear that it would lose Parliamentary 
elections due to take place in spring 1994. Therefore 
President Yeltsin’s advisers called for the Parliamentary, 
but not the Presidential, elections to be brought forward. 
This required violating the existing Constitution under 

J which the President did not have the power to dissolve 
the Parliament. Such a violation of the legal Constitution 
naturally entailed a very high risk that violence and 
bloodshed would result. 

In the. preceding months the President had. been 
attempting by various means to have a new Constitution 
drawn up and approved.. But it was impossible to win a 
Parliamentary majority for his constitutional proposals to 
drastically reduce the powers of Parliament and 
concentrate untrammelled authority in the hands of the 
President. Attempts to circumvent. Parliamentary 
Opposition by. involving the regional leaders in the 
process also backfired when they refused to accept key 
provisions of the proposed Constitution. It was only after 
Parliament had been destroyed, its leaders imprisoned 
and the entire country traumatised after the fourth of 
October, that President Yeltsin was able to finalise his 
constitutional proposals. It was in order to defeat the 
Parliamentary Opposition, bring forward Parliamentary 
elections in conditions of a weakened Opposition and 
drive through a Constitution universally condemned as 
juncenmoetati that President Yeltsin decided to break 
with legality and decree the dissolution of Parliament on 
September 21, 1993. John Pilger quotes Moscow-based 
journalist Renfrey Clarke’s accurate observations on this: 

Far from defending democracy, President Yeltsin's coup 

was launched because democratic institutions were 

beginning to work. The system of checks and balances . 

was functioning as intended, with the: legislature and the 

judiciary curbing the ability of the President to continue 
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4 responded as a committed totalitarian.2 
A 


implementing policies that had failed and lost popular 
support. But instead of accepting that other branches had 
the right to insist on a change of course, President Yeltsin . 


e Attack on Parliament, October 1993 

The television speech of President Yeltsin dissolving 
Parliament was at 8PM on the September 21. By 
9.30 PM there were barricades around the White House. 
That night Gerashenko, chair of the Central Bank, 
transferred $600,000 to the Parliament, saying that he 
had not been officially informed of the President's 
position. The crowd that night numbered 2000-3000.° 

The next evening there were 8000 outside the White 
House by 7PM. The next morning all the telephones, 
electricity and hot water to’ the Parliament building were 
cut off. By this time there were 2000 people in the 
building, some of them armed. All the underground 
passages were mined with explosives. 

President Yeltsin had hoped that protests would peter 
out after the first day but the opposite dynamic set in. On 
Thursday 8-10,000 people assembled to support ther »— 
Parliament. The next day, Friday, the turn-out wed 
smaller, 6000, but people were preparing for th 
weekend. On Saturday, September 26, the Presid 
surrounded the White House with police to a 
demonstrators. But this proved impossible as 20- 30/ 00 
people came to support the. Parliament over the wee’ .end. 
The. following Monday a demonstration of 15, 000/. seople 
marched to the White House. 

_ Realising that the demonstrations were geti. 9 bigger 
not smaller, the President decided-to physical!’ blockade 
the White House. The building was completely surrounded 
with a perimeter of 2-3 kilometres of riot police and razor 
wire. Nonetheless, on Tuesday night there was another 
big demonstration in freezing rain. The police moved the . 
demonstrators away from the perimeter. They responded — 
by blocking the roads in the centre of Moscow and 
bringing the traffic to a halt. 

` The next day hundreds of people, with a high 
proportion of women, milled around, the perimeter wire 
arguing with the soldiers. That evening was very violent. “ 
A large meeting outside Barricadnaya metro (the nearest 
to the White House) was attacked by the riot police and 
several hundred people were injured. 

The following evening the police chased crowde down 
into the metro and attacked people. The violence of the 
riot police was becoming so random that it showed their 
discipline and morale was collapsing. By this time.it was 
becoming clear that President Yeltsin .was in serious 
political trouble with the great majority of regional 
Parliaments announcing their support for the Parliament 
and threatening various sanctions against the central 
government if legality was not restored. Ay 

Matters came to a head that weekend. On Saturday; A 
October 2, 8000 people gathered at Smolenskaya 
Square and erected barricades blocking the main ring 
road to the city. By now it was obvious that the riot police 
were completely demoralised because when they were 
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ordered to move the demonstrators away, they gave up The existing Constitution specified that any change to 
after only a half-hearted attempt. At the end of the Russia’s Constitution required the support of 50 per cent 
\evening there was a mutual agreement between the of the registered voters. However, the President decreed 
~'police and the demonstrators to go home to sleep. that this would not apply and instead a simple majority 
On Sunday, October 3, about 15,000 people assembled would be sufficient to approve his new Constitution in a 
at Octoberskaya Square and started to march to the vote in which a minimum of 50 per cent of the electorate. 
White House. By now the discipline and morale of the had to participate. This, halved the proportion of the 
riot troops had collapsed and the demonstrators broke electorate necessary to approve the Constitution from 50, 
through the lines of troops with scaracely any resistance, per cent to 25 per cent. 
40-50 police changed sides. > Furthermore, in violation of all principles of judicial 
Then Vice-President Rutskoi took the decision to call independence, the President also suspended the 
for the, attack on the Ostankino television station. This Constitutional Court and pressured its Chairman Valery 
had disastrous consequences which turned a victory for Zorkin to resign. When Zorkin challenged the legality of 
| democracy into a defeat, for if the crowd had remained this, his telephone was cut off on the direct orders of the 
at the White House it would have been impossible to re- President.” 
impose the blockade. At the television station the crowd Local democracy.was suspended with the disbanding 
‘ faced troops who had not been through the previous by Presidential decree of local councils, in most cases 
fortnight of close contact with the demonstrators. When against their will, At the same time the regional 
ordered to open fire on the crowd these troops did so. governors appointed directly by the President were given 
Perhaps 100 people were killed during the attack onthe the task of drawing up the new boundaries for the Duma 
V station. This gave President Yeltsin the excuse to elections, which led to serious inconsistencies between 
aunch a military attack on the Parliament. constitutencies, 
~ For this the adminstration had to assemble soldiers It was also decreed that parties would only be eligible 
from a string of different units and the tanks were to stand candidates in the elections if they obtained 
operated by officers. It is even reported that elite troops 100,000 signatures in athe short period of time between 
refused to follow orders to go in firing and instead kept the destruction of the Parliament and the opening of the 
casualties lower than would otherwise have been the election campaign. 7; i 
case. Even so the government's figure of a total of 147 However, in spite of the climate of fear, the election 
killed is generally. considered fudicrously low. campaign rapidly showed broad opposition to the proposed 
Nezavisimaya Gazeta, the leading liberal newspaper, new Constitution from the majority of parties standing 
estimated 800-1000 people, including children, were- candidates. The President responded with a statement 


killed in the Parliament. by his Minister of information Vladimir Shumeiko, which 

In the immediate aftermath of the shelling of the called on the Central Electoral Commission to ban the 
Parliament, however, there was an attempt to cow all Communist Party and the moderate Democratic Party of 
Opposition with 1338 people arrested, many being Russia, because these parties were openly campaigning 
beaten and 10 newspapers were banned outright.'° against the new Constitution.” He also intimidated the 


in the light of inadequate reporting in the West it Opposition by calling on the “law enforcement” bodies to 
should be noted that Mr Gennady Zuganov, the chair of make clear their stance to insults directed against the 
“7 the Communist Party of the Russian Federation, went on President." 
id television shortly before these events to call for the 
„J Parliamentary Opposition to avoid all provocations and Manipulation of the media before the election 


not to take up arms. On the other hand, the main fascist Most Russians get their news from television because 
(i in Russia, Pamyat, strongly supported President price liberalisation has meant that much of the penalean 
Yeltsin’s coup and his attack on the Parliament. cannot afford to buy newspapers. Party political | 
It is hardly surprising that the impact of these events broadcasts were allocated during the election campaign 
on Russia was absolutely traumatic and not at all but the pro-government forces had four hours of time for 


favourable to the government and President. This was party political broadcasts, the Centrists two hours and 
eventually shown by the results of the December the Left only one hour." Parties were also allowed to buy 


elections. unlimited advertising time; an option which was mainly 
taken up by Russia's Choice and the Liberal Democrats. 
The Election of December 1993 Most importantly, television news coverage of the 
: i election was firmly biased towards the President and his 

Constitutional and Legal Violations supporters. 
The December Parliamentary elections were held:in President Yeltsin threatened early in the campaign 


the context of a constitutional vacuum. The President that if Opposition parties opposed his new draft 
had taken all power into his hands, destroyed Parliament, Constitution their access to television time would be 
jailed its leaders, banned a number of Opposition parties abolished.’ This followed the unexpectedly powerful 
and newspapers and taken it upon himself to determine _ impact of some of the party political broadcasts criticisng 
the terms under which the elections would take place. the destruction of the Parliament. Antony Silva, head of 
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President Yeltsin’s legal department, said that any who 


criticised the new Constitution could be deemed to have | 


put themselves out of the race and presumably the 
threat was that they could lose their seats as elected 
deputies.” This threat was later withdrawn by the 
Electoral Commission. 


Pressure was also exerted on the newspapers. The 


information minister Shumeiko told them they must 
exercise “responsibility and self-censorship”, or run the 
risk of being closed down. On November 30, the 
independent newspaper Nezavisimaya Gazeta was 


accused by the President’s press office of “attempting to 
destabilise the atmosphere in Moscow’, by publishing a 


story about the coming shake-up of the city’s government. 


[The local councils or soviets have been disbanded and 
the country is run by governors nominated by President 


Yeltsin.] Even liberal newspapers such as this were 
threatened with closure and misinformation was spread 
about the editor."* lronically some of the press censors 
who were installed on September 21 were the same 
censors who had worked for the communist regime." 
Pravda was banned at an early stage in the elections but 
re-emerged later. 


According to the preliminary findings of the monitoring 


team from. the European Institute for the Media, the 
government had put pressure on the Russian media.” 
They particularly objected to the Shumeiko, the Infor- 
mation Minister attacking opponents of the Constitution. 


` The Trade Union Movement 


The Russian Federation of Trade Unions (FNPR) is 


the main trade union organisation in Russia with more 
than 90 per cent of all trade unionists. Although the 
union leadership was initially sympathetic to President 
Yeltsin it became more and more opposed to the 
| government’s economic policy. By September 1993 the 
` federation was organising a programme of regional 
strikes and protests demanding a change in the 
_ government's economic policy. The FNPR opposed the 
dissolution of the Parliament in September 1993. Following 
the destruction of the Parliament it held a congress and 
Mikhail Shmakov was elected the new chair. 


Towards the end of last year the Union of Independent 


Mineworkers, which is not affiliated to the FNPR and was 
formerly a key supporter of President Yeltsin, has been 
. involved in protest actions against cuts in subsidies to 
Jthe mining industry. In March 1994, 600,000 mine 
workers took strike action to protest against non- 
payment of wages for three months. The industry was 
then owed a trillion roubles by its customers.”" 


A Review of the New Constitution and the 
December Election © 


The New Constitution”? 


President 
a) Appoints the Prime Minister and has to approve 
ministerial appointments; appoints the Chairman of Central 


Bank, military leaders and diplomats; sets domestic and 
foreign policy guidelines; 
b) Is elected for a maximum of two four-year terms; 
c) Can dissolve the Duma [lowr house],by forcing a vote of 
confidence and if he does not get it can dissolve within 
seven days; can reject legislation by Duma; 
d) Can declare a state of Emergency, i 
e) The President would be almost beyond impeachment for 
he would have to be convicted of a serious crime by the 
Duma which would have to be confirmed by Supremet 
Court whose members would be appointed by the President 
(President Yeltsin has suggested that the upper age limit of 
65 be lifted for the President, he is 62). 
Parliament 
The Federal Assembly consists of two houses; the lower 
house is the the State Duma and the upper house is the 
Federation Council. Both houses vet the budget [with the 
approval of the government] and also . international 
agreements and declarations of war and peace. The State 
Duma can approve laws but can only pass laws which 
affect the state budget with the consent of the government. 
If the State Duma exercises its right of veto more than twice 
in three months then it is automatically dissolved but on the 
other hand, the Parliament cannot be dissolved within its 
first year.” 
Upper House-- 
Council of Federation 
a) Maximum of 178 members, cannot be dissolved by 
President. 
b) “First Past the Post” system based on large constituencies 
ie. two from each of 89 regions, republics, districts and 
cities. 
State Duma 
a) Maximum of 450 members of which 225 are elected 
individually from constituencies and 225 by proportional 
representation with a threshold of five per cent necessary 
for a party to be represented. 
b) Approves legislation but can only pass laws which affect 
the state budget with the consent of the government. 
c) Any emergéncy decree by the President would not be 
subject to vote in Parliament. 
Prime Minister and Government 
a) The Prime Minister is appointed by the President. 
b) The Government has executive power and drafts the 
state budget. l 
c) The choice of Minister has to be approved by the 
President. 
(According to the constitution, the law to be passed needs 
a simple majoirty of: Duma and 50 per cent of the Upper 
House but if it is then rejected by the President, it will only 
become law if passed by two-thirds of the members of both 
chambers. Both the Upper Chamber and the President can 
veto legislation passed by the Duma; the veto can only be 
overturned if two-thirds of the Duma and in the case of a 
Presidential veto, also the Federation Council vote again for 
the legislation). 
The Courts. ; 
a) Nineteen independent judges who cannot be sacked. 
b) But President appoints: 

1 Constitutional Court 2 Supreme Court. 
_ 3 Highest Arbitration Court 4 Prosecutor General. 
c) Parliament can grant amnésties. 


a 
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i The Results of the Elections 
“Constitution 
There is a widespread disbelief that the 50 per cent 
participation necessary for approval of the Constitution 
was actually achieved. While it took the authòrities more 
` than a week to disclose the results of the Parliamentary 
elections, it took only two hours after the polls closed for 
the President's office to declare a victory for his new 
J Constitution. Ballot papers were issued to voters for both 
the Parliamentary election and the referendum at the 
same time. It is reported that many people did not cast a 
Hi in the referendum while voting in the Parliamentary 
election. Yet the authorities arrived at their figure for 
participation in referendum by counting the total ballot 
Papers issued, not the number of ballots actually cast in 
the referendum. 

Wendy Slater of Radio Free Europe/Research Library 
RFE/RL) has expressed serious reservations about the 
esults. She estimates that the figure of 105 million 
oters is two million lower than that “usually registered 
nd further estimates that the eligible voters were 106, 
182,030. Furthermore, she calculates that of these 

_/\,818,792 votes were probably spoiled, and that only 

/l52.45 per cent of those voting voted in favour. Even if 
the government’s figures are accepted it would mean 
that only 31 per cent of the total electorate approved.” 
Slater sums up: 

The results of the vote show some surprising discrepancies, 

leading some observers to suspect foul play; and 

beforehand, the Presidential side attempted to block criticism à 

f the draft. The new Constitution has only the support of a 
minority of the population, and it is unlikely that its 
promulgation will resolve Russia's political crisis. 


The State Duma : 
Interestingly of those who voted, about a sixth (17 per 
cent) voted against all parties and more than seven per 
É cent of votes were deemed invalid. These figures may 
indicate the possible level of spoiled votes not reported 
lin the constitutional referendum. : 


Proportional Representation 
The Party of Liberal Democrats whose leader is 
` Vladimir Zhirinovsky (LDPR) obtained 22.8 per cent of 
the vote, Russia’s choice 15.4 per cent, the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation 13 per cent, the 
Agrarians 16 per cent, the Women of Russia about eight 
per cent, and the Yavlinsky/Boldyrev/Lukin bloc six per 
cent, Sergei Shakrai’s Party of Russian Unity and 
Cansensus six per cent and Travkin’s Democratic Party 
of Russia 5.5 per cent.?7 


Seats in the State Duma 

f The combination of the deputies elected by proportional 
representation and those elected from individual 
‘constituencies gives the final distribution of seats in the 
lower house of Parliament. There is a difference between 
the press reports and those quoted by Tolz from ITAR- 
TASS on December 25.8 


TABLE 1 
eee 





Party Allegiance [nitial Past-the- Distribution 
` postin Dec 20th Jan 20th 
brackets 
Liberal Democrats 64 (5) 70 63 
Russia's Choice 94 (54) 96 76 
Communist Party 48 (39) 65* 45 
Agrarians : 33 (17) 47 55 


New Regional Politics- 


*As quoted but is this figure accurate? 

(From Erianger of New York Times quoted in Guardian December 
31; figures for Communist Party and Agrarians only—split also 
based on figures in Morning Star December 20 on seats allocated 
by proportional representation. Those in January 1994, seats 
based on figures reported by Hearst and Steele in Guardian 
January 20, 1994). 

New Regional Politics brings together various independents and 
Centrists. 


Party Affiliations in the Council of the Federation 

An estimate was made by a Moscow information 
group called Panorama, which should be treated with 
some reservations for it is the only one available to the 
author. It estimated that the free market democrats had 
48 seats, moderate reformers close to the Prime Minster 
Chernomyrdin 23, Centrist Opposition such as Civic 
Union 36, Communists and Socialists 20, and extreme 
nationalists two. The affiliations of the other 96 were then 
unkown. The largest identifiable group was 81 deputies 
from the executive and legislative branches of the 
regions and republics. President Yeltsin cannot rely on 
their support.” 

Indeed, his attempt to centralise power has alienated 
many of the regions and there is a danger that if the 
interests of the regions cannot be adequately expressed 

y in the coming period, their hostility to the govenment 
could strain the unity of the federation. 


The Role of the Army 

In many ways the voting patterns of the army were 
different to the rest of the population. Indeed, many 
soliders were ordered to take part and could not 
abstain. President Yeltsin has been carefully wooing 
the army, for example, agreeing to an army of two million 
rather than 1.5 million. But the army voted massively 
j against the government and in some areas the vote for 

| Valdimir Zhirinovsky was extremely high. For example, 
the division based in Moscow voted 87.4 per cent for 
Valdimir Zhirinovsky*' and the division which attacked the 
Parliament voted 74.3 per cent for Zhirinovsky.*%. The 
Strategic Missile Forces voted 72 per cent for the Liberal 
Democrats, 16.5 per cent for Communists and 5.8 per 
cent Russia’s Choce.* Between 33-38 per cent of the 
army and half of the border troops in Tajikistan voted for 
the Liberal Democrats.“ 

There are many possible explanations for this. The 
army is greatly affected by the collapse of industrial 
production and the break-up of the former USSR. Many 
units re-locating from eastern Europe face serious 
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housing and economic difficulties. The withdrawal from 
Europe and break-up of the USSR has been accompanied 
by a major national humiliation and it would not be 
surprising if the events of the past decade have 
undermined the apolitical stance of the Russian army. 
There may also have been a very strong backlash 
against President Yeltsin’s decision to use the army 
against the Parliament. Boris Kagarlitsky reported a 
} serious backlash against this in the military. However, 
what is quite clear is that it will be very difficult for 
President Yeltsin to use the army in this way again. But 
the question must also be posed as to whether 
politicisation of the army will in the future lead to it 
playing a more active role in politics, and even raises the 
possibility of military coups, or similar scenarios. 


The Liberal Democrats (LDPR) 

Vladimir Zhirinovsky formed a close alliance with 
President Yeltsin during the elections by supporting the 
Constitution. His pariy was able to buy a great deal of TV 
advertising time, much of it reportedly on credit. It has 
been suggester chat President Yeltsin at first boosted 
Viadimir Zhirinovsky to take votes away from the Left, 
but that strategy backfired when Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s 
/ vote exceeded that of the governing party. Alice Mahon 
MP met Mr Zhirinovsky when she was_ in Russia 
observing the elections and confirmed that he was a very 
Right wing, racist but clever politician. Some quotes from 
Valdimir Zhirinovsky are revealing: 

Japan, China and the West should understand that they 

can torture Russia for a long time but when Russia rises 

4 there will be nothing lett of Japan, or Europe. 

| wil bring Russia up off its knees. 

Society needs a third force which is not related to radical 

democrats and Communists who have failed to come to 

ferms with each other. 

We'll set up courts on the spot and shoot the leaders of 

criminal bands. 

Russia should not permit its borders to shrink. The only 

possible version is to move the border further to Russia's 

former borders. 


Support for the Liberal Democrats 

According to various opinion polls, support was mainly 
from men belonging to two groups: the first group being 
lower middle class workers who could lose their jobs and 
the second group, younger men who were impressed by 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s TV style.® He also appealed to 
those who felt threatened by the changes that have 
occurred in the former USSR for in some regions in the 
near abroad more than half of the Russian population 
voted for Vladimir Zhirinovsky.” The same fear may 
have prompted the high vote for the Liberal Democrats in 
the Russian army. 

The radical reform block will find itself in a minority, so 
the economic policies demanded by the foreign creditors 
will be very hard to achieve with the consent of the 
Parliament and the people. The problem for the President 
is that although the Constitution gives him the power to 
dissolve the Parliament, if it obstructs his policy, the 


results of the ensuing elections are likely to produce a 
Parliament even more strongly opposed to his policies 

That was certainly the experience in December in spite. 
of the fact that significant parts of the Left did not 
participate and as much as a quarter of the electorate 
may have abstained for political reasons of opposition to 
the new Constitution. Thus the underlying strength of the 

Left has not yet been seen. 


Russia after the December Election 


Politics after the election 

The parties associated with economic shock therapy 
were the main josers in the elections. As a result Gaidar 
and Fyodorov resigned from the government. The 
Opposition has been divided between the Left, principally 
the Communist and Agrarian parties, the extreme 
nationalists like Vladimir Zhirinovsky and Centrist parties 
like the Democratic Party of Russia. 

This trend has continued in those local elections 
which have subsequently taken place.” 

The position of the Prime Minister, Victor Cherno- 
myrdin, has been strengthened. He has started out by 
working with the new Parliament. in the Parliament the 
chairs of the various committees have been distributed 
among the parties on a roughly proportional basis. The 
election of the new Speaker was contested and was won 
by Mr Ryabov, a member of the Agrarian party. The 
Economics Committee is headed by Mr Glaziev, who is a 
member of the Democratic Party of Russia and who is 
reported as “pro-Westernising but opposed to the de- 

į industrialisation of Russia’. The Budget Committee is 
chaired by Mr Zadornov, a Yavlinksy supporter. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee went to Mr Lukin, an ex- 
ambassador to US, and the Defence Committee to a 
Gaidar supporter.” In the Upper House Mr Shumeiko 
who “managea’ the media during the election (see 
section 1) was appointed Speaker of the Council of the 
Federations.” 

The LDPR faction in the State Duma contains a high 
proportion of people from the professions. This party by 
mid-February had lost support and became the third 
largest in the State Duma. The Liberal Democrats were 
not been given the chair of either the foreign affairs, 
economics or defence committees.“ After the election, 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s chauvinism caused a massive 
reaction throughout Europe. Indeed, Kobolev resigned 
from the Liberal Democrats for a short period to express 
his disagreements with Vladimir Zhirinovsky's approach.” 
However, Vladimir Zhirinovsky continued to woo the 
extreme Right in various countries throughout Europe, 


notably Germany and Austria.*° Ex-President Gorbachev » | 


į is of the opinion that the KGB may have been involved in 


| the launch of Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s party.“ 


President Yeltsin in late December decreed that 
Presidential elections will not be held until 1996.45 But 
there is a growing mood in the Parliament that they 
should be brought forward. 
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The Economic Position after the Elections 
Conse Indicators in January 1994 

Industrial output from January 1993 to the same 
month in 1994 was down by 25 per cent, the State 
Statistics Committee reported. This fall was in addition 
to the drop already estimated by the IMF. Therefore, the 
total output is now about half or even Jess of that in 
1990. Following the fall of Gaidar, the rouble fell against 
the dollar by 30 per cent in the first 20 days of January.‘” 
The compound inflation rate was about 2000 per cent 
last year with a rise in the later months.*® Fyodorov has 
estimated that about $3 billion was held in the Moscow 
area alone in foreign currency*® although the dollar 
ceased to be the lègal tender on January 1, 1994. 


x» Further Evidence of the Effect on the Economy of 
hock Therapy 
Chernomyrdin reported in late December that 30 per 
nt of enterprises accounting for 40 per cent of 
oduction were now privatised, or in the process of 
being privatised, or had achieved mixed company status. 
He estimated then that there was profitable opportunities 
in Russia for at least up to $12 billion of inward 
investment.®° However, he has also deplored the 
mechanical transfer of Western methods to Russian soil 
which has done more harm than good.*' In some areas 
of the country privatisation was preceding more rapidly 
so that Nizhnii Novgorod, a city regarded as a model for 
privatisation, had privatised 300 small and medium sized 
companies by February 1994.5? 

At the same time, the price of all essential goods 
including food had continued to rise rapidly. It was 
estimated just after the elections that in Moscow people 
have to pay up to 50 times their annual salaries to buy a 
flat.5° 

Ali of this is being achieved at a price. Significantly, 

feao at the beginning of 1994 reported that Moscow 








{had not paid $ 330 million in subsidies which had brought 
the region to a standstill. This has been typical of a 
variety of other regions and industries.* Coal-miners in 
,Chernogorsk, as in several other areas, went on strike 
claiming that they had not been paid for several months. 
Oil producers also threatened to go on strike because 
“their consumers, who are mainly from the Russian 
government, owed them 520 billion roubles [$230 
million]. There is no doubt that policies such as these 
place great strain on the unity of the Russian Federation. 
Resentment is growing in the regions and amongst the 
working class which will lead to industrial and civil unrest. 
One of the key areas is that of military conversion. 
Although 70 per cent of the defence plants are now idle5° 
fi is a major ‘compo2nent in the fall in industrial 


‘-\production, although billions of dollars are being invested 


elsewhere in the world as can be seen from the figures 
7 on capital flight. 


` The Political Effect of the Economic Crisis 
Ken Livingstone has made the point that a peculiarity 
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vof the situation in Russia and Eastern Europe is that the 


| rural areas have voted to the Left to the towns.3? He 


‘argues that this is the result of the IMF inspired 
liberalisation of prices, which in the context of a 
monopolised economy, has the affect of crushing the 
agricultural sector because the prices of inputs produced 
by big monopolies rise far more rapidly than the prices of 
agricultural goods in conditions where the domestic 
market is contracting due to falling living standards. For 
example, it was reported that a litre of diesel was dearer 
than the crop it is able to produce. This has meant that 
rich farming land has been sold not only to speculators 


#but also to build dachas for those who have made 


money.*® 
It is not yet clear what economic course Chernomyrdin 


will now adopt. Vitaly Tretyakov, editor of the Nezavismaya 


Gazeta, has argued: “The government is going to realise 
yan economic policy, for the defence of which [Ruslan] 
Khasbulatov is languishing in jail.” But in presenting the 
budget to Parliament the Prime Minister went out of his 
way to criticise the statement by the chair of the Central 
Bank that inflation was preferable to unemployment, 
although he stressed the need for agricultural credits. 


Adverse Changes in the Political and 
Security System 


Interferer.ce with Local Elections 
The President’s spokesman in early February 1994 
threatened that local elections could be postponed in 
Krasnodar, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, Saratov, Daghestan, 
Bashkortistan, Udmurtia, the Komi republic and others 
for “complex local, economic and social situations”. In 
most cases the elections, he said, will be delayed until 
May or June and in some cases until the autumn. 
; Various reasons were given which clearly reflect the lack 
| of democracy. For example, the authorities in Chelyabinsk 
“are apprehensive of a possible success for populist 
forces” and in Krasnodar the authorities “are facing strong 
criticism from migrants, Cossacks and ethnic groups which 
impedes the development of co-ordinated policies as 
regards elections of the local duma and bodies of local 
government. "®? 
The army paper, The Red Star, quoting Parliamentary 
sources, claimed that the “democratic” politicians in St 
Petersburg and Murmansk were trying to stop soldiers 


- voting in the forthcoming local election because they 


feared that they would vote for the Communists or 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky."' 


President Yeltsin’s Increasing Control of the Govern- 
ment Apparatus 
Overall President Yeltsin has evidently been 
fsignificantly weakened by the events since October 4. 
However, there are disturbing signs that the President 
| might attempt to create the framework for a dictatorship. 
After the elections President Yeltsin increased government 
control of the broadcasting media and reportedly has 
drafted plans for emergency Presidential rule and a ban 
on all political parties. ? 
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The President also formed a Consultative Council of 
up to 250, which will include political parties, religious 
groups, trade unions, business and other organisations.® 

‘This may be used to counteract the authority of the 
Parliament, 

President Yeltsin placed the main security organs 
under his personal command, including the Federal 
Agency for Government Communications and Information, 
and the Guards Directorate, including the anti-terrorist 
divisions. All were previously part of the KGB.“ In a 
breach of human rights he has also decreed that the 
security services do not need a warrant before searching 
a house.® 


Anti-Semitism and Racial Discrimination 
» The rise of racism and anti-Semitism in the republics 
fot the former USSR and Eastern Europe has been 
widely reported. But it is given additional impetus when 
given open or tacit official approval. The Guardian 
reported extensively on the racism campaign to drive the 
Caucasians out of Moscow which was initiated by the 
pro-President Yeltsin Mayor of Moscow following the 
destruction of the Parliament. It appears that 20,000 
people were deported. Iin some areas where there is 
conflict with ethnic minorities, this has been used as an 
excuse to delay the local elections.” 

Mikhail Poltaranin, a. senior Yeltsin aide and head of 
the Parliamentary Committee on Information and 
Communications, said that journalists had developed a 
new language “prison camp Hebrew—an explosive mix 
of Russo phobia, hate for traditions, lies and contempt 
for tradition”. He later apologised saying his remarks 
were taken out of context. President Yeltsin had no 
comment. Such racism by government officials is all the 
more appalling in circumstances where politicians like 

j Viadimir Zhirinovsky are openly using racist rhetoric to 
. twin votes. 


Social Indicators 


Crime 
The political influence of the Mafias is now extensive 
sand crucial, particularly in the field of economic activity. 
According to a report prepared for President Yeltsin in 
, January 1994, 70-80 per cent of private business pay 
. protection money.” Indeed Mikhail Yegorov, a deputy, 
¿ has estimated that 40,000 enterprises are now controlled 
by criminals and in 1993, there were 25,000 murders in 
Russia many of them by contract killers who can earn up 
Lto 15 million roubles for each murder they commit. 
Crimes in Moscow involved 2146 firearms.® As a result 
of privatisation people can buy the houses that they rent. 
‘There have been a significant number of cases of the 
į tenants being murdered in order to steal their flats. In 
January 1994 the Moscow police described 20 such 
cases they were investigating as only the tip of the 
iceberg.” There is no doubt that privatisation of all kinds 
, has been associated with this explosive increase in 

} crime.. 


Unemployment 

While Russia's industrial output has fallen by about sd 
per cent in the last three years, at the end of 1993 
unemployment stood officially at just 1.4m or 1.5 per 
cent of the workforce.” However, these figures do not 
take account of the large numbers of enterprises which 
are wholly or partially idle, or temporary lay-offs, where 
workers however maintain the important benefits attached 
to workplaces such as subsidised canteens. 

A key demand of the IMF is that a tight credit policy 
should be pursued which would result in widespread 
bankruptcies and an exponential increase in unemploy- 
ment. Bankruptcy proceedings have begun against fewer 
than 50 small industrial firms and, according to Sergei 
Belyaev, the director of the Federal Bankruptcy Agency, 


not one has yet been forced into liquidation. Like other , 
ra market reformers he argues that 8000 enterprises, 


i nine per cent of the country's total, should be declarec 
"bankrupt immediately. Such a policy wauld be likely t 
¿create social and political turmoil. 

It is important to note the specific effect 
unemployment on women. Evidence suggests that, as in 
iEastern Europe, women will be disproportionately hit by 
; unemployment. Women are estimated to make up 75 
per cent of the unemployed in Russia.’ 


Health 

Living conditions have worsened rapidly over several 
years and now the effects on health are becoming more 
‚evident. Demographic experts predict a doubling of the 
“death rate in the next five years. Perhaps even more 
‘significantly the birth rate has fallen by 12 per cent.” At 
the same time, as a result of the economic and social 
changes which have seriously affected life chances, 
health services are increasingly becoming unavailable to 


/ the ordinary Russian, either because they are being 


, 


privatised, or because they suffer from a shortage of 
resources.” 


Industrial Unrest 

For months workers in key sectors have not been 
paid, or have only been paid when they have taken to 
industrial action. The “stabilisation” engineered by Mr 
Fyodrov and Mr Gaidar was in fact achieved by 
withholding monies from key workers such as the 
miners. Although some conversion has taken place in 
the military-industrial sector many workers have been 
placed on compulsory leave with no pay so that, for 
example, in Donetsk 100,000 workers have been affected 
by the closure of enterprises. In the region which 
produces 60 per cent of the Russian petroleum there is a 


catastrophic situation for the local budget has only /{: 


received just over a quarter of its allocated budget. 








because the government decreed that oil producers) ~ 


need not pay taxes. As a result, schools, hospitals and 
the militia have’ been closed down. In Murmansk for 
similar reasons the communal heating systems were not 
operating in temperatures of minus 25 degrees.” 

On March 30, 1994, picketing miners surrounding the 
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White House threatened the government with a national 
strike. At that time lightning strikes were taking place 
hroughout the country as stocks of potatoes which the 

eines claim was their only sources of food were running 
out.” 

On the other hand, because the government had 
refused to pay its debts, seven regions in Siberia in the 
far East maritime have already established joint trading 
arrangments and have refused to contribute to the 
federal budget.” 

There is no doubt that massive industrial unrest could 
take place in the coming months which could have very 
serious and unpredi:table consequences. The political 
situation is, therefore, highly unstable and is likely to 
change. 


Relationships with the West 


Debt, Capital Flight and Aid 
The debt of the former USSR has increased markedly 
ince 1987 when it stood at $39.2 billion and now totals 
95 billion.” 

Rather than being aided by the West there has been 
a net outflow of capital from Russia to the Group of 
J Seven (G7) industrialised countries since 1990. The 
Washington based Institute of International Finance, 
which represents 175 international banks, in January 
1994 estimated the outflow at more than $1 billion a 
month—with $30 billion exported since 1990.7? By June 
1993 Russian banks held about $15.5 billion abroad, 

according to central bank figures.® 
On the other hand, as Jeffrey Sachs noted in the 
Washington Post on March 4, the real amount of cash 
from the IMF which reached Russia in 1992 and 1993 
!was $4 billion—that is, $2 billion in a year.®' As the Vice- 
President of the World Bank for the CIS, Thalwitz, noted: 
“Overall ... there’s little doubt that the capital outflc w far 
exceeds cash disbursements that governments and 
multilateral agencies like the World Bank have mede to 


-y Russia.”®? 
$ : The assertion that Russia is giving aid to G7, and not the 
G7 aid to Russia is, therefore, ... an objective statement of 
fact. The assistance given by Russia to G7 is a minimum 
$20 billion a year—$15 billion a year in capital transfers and 
at least $5 billion in cheap energy and metal exports. The 
receipts in terms of aid to Russia is approximately $2 
billion.” (Russia's Economy in a Blind Alley, February 21- 
27, 1994) 
The West has also not honoured other important 
commitments. For example, Germany should have paid 
for the re-housing in Russia of troops stationed there but 
of the 9953 homes that Germany was supposed to 
provide only 2400 were ready to be lived in. General 
Burlakov has described the situation as catastrophic.” 





} 


\ New Political Alliances : 
TA A new fascist party was established on February 9 
[ates Movements for Russia’s National Revival. According 
o the World Service of the BBC, it had been set up by 
Pamyat, some elements from the Centrist bloc and the 


Conservative Union but not the Liberal Derrocrets It 
was based on the old principle of “the holy unity of God, 
the Tsar and the nation”. The statement, according to 
the BBC, eulogised autocracy, the Russian Orthodox 
Church and attacked Solsheviks and Communisis 
Vasilyev, the Pamyat leader, said it would not fight in 
elections but would take part in political life.® 

On February 12, a statement in Pravda announced 
the rapproachement of various Communist Parties. The 
largest party which fought in the elections, unlike many 
of the others who were banned, has become an 
associate member of the Council of the Union of 
Communist Parties of the CPSU. This was regarded by 
Mr Shenin, the chair of the Council, and Mr Gennady 
Zyuganov, the leader of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, who jointly signed the statement, as 
a step towards unity. All members were urged to take an 
active part in the forthcoming elections at Republic. Kray 
[region] and Oblast [local government] level. The Russian 
Party of the Federation and the Council of Communist 
Parties planned to have regular meetings on a monthly 
basis. Zyuganov has committed his party to pluralism 
and peaceful methods of achieving political change." 


Amnesty 

Alexandar Rutskoi, the former Vice-President, and 
Ruslan Khasbulatov, the Speaker of the last Parliament, 
were released from prison in February following an 
amnesty granted to them by the Russian Parliarnent 
The Parliament also granted an amnesty to those who 
had been involved in the “coup” of August 1991 and also 
those who were responsible for drawing up plans to 
attack the White House, including the President, his 
security chiefs and the troops. It also included those who 
had been convicted of economic crimes in the Scviet 
era. It was proposed by Vladimir Zhirinovsky ana 
seconded by Gennady Zyuganov of the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation and supported by a wide 
range of deputies being passed by a majority of 4.1.‘ 
The motion was the result of a compromise in which the 
Parliament also agreed to disband the Parliamentary 
commission which had been set up to investigate the 
suspension of the Constitution and the closing down of 
Parliament by the President.® 

The President then appealed to Ivan Rybkhin and the 
Prosecutor General, Alexei Kazannik, to overturn the 
decision. However, they refused saying that the decision 
was lawful under the Constitution. Mr Kazannik and four 
of his deputies resigned and President Yeltsin sacked Mr 
Golushko who had released the prisoners from Moscow's 
Lefortovo prison. Andrei Kozyrev, the Foreign Minister 
said that Mr Rutskoi and Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov were 
criminals who should be back in gaol. 

There is no doubt that this decision considerably 
weakens the moral authority of the President, as well as 
presenting him with a major political challenge. It also 
demonstrates that in many ways this Parliament is as, or 
even more, opposed to the President than its predecessor. 
Mr Rutskoi’s aides say he is likely to stand in the next 
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presidential election.®” Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov announced 
his retirement from active politics. The former economics 
professor said he intended to write a book showing “the 
full absurdity of the Russian economic reforms”. 

It was reported in Nezavisimaya Gazeta at the 
beginning of March that Mr Rybkin intends to bring all 
the key political forces in Russia together to sign a 
general agreement on cooperation and concord to avoid 
the kind of power crises that occurred in 1993. a 


Table of Key Events 
September 1993 to February 1994 


September 1993 
21st President Yeltsin unconstitutionally suspends 
Russian Parliament and announces that he will be 
bringing forward Parliament, though not Presidential, 
elections. Vice-President Rutskoi describes this as 
a coup d'etat. Barricades are erected around 
Parliament. 
22nd Constitutional Court rules that President Yeltsin 
has violated tr.e Constitution and can be impeached. 
Parliament voted to strip him of his powers. 
President Yettstin says he won't use force, appoints 
Gaidar as Economics Minister. Defence Minster 
Pavel Grachev says he can rely on full support of 
the army. 
23rd Chernomyrdin cuts off funds to Parliament, urges 
deputies not to attend the “illegal” session of 
Congress, saying it will push the country to war. 
President Yeltsin transfers control of Parliaments 
newspapaer Aosiiskaya Gazeta and Parliament's 
radio and TV to the contral of the Government. 
President Yeltsin orders Defence and _ Interior 
Ministries to disarm Parliament’s guards and Mayor 
Luzhkov gives them an hour to hand over their 
weapons. Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov says the building 
will not be defended by force but the “authority and 
force of the law’. The Congress of Peoples’ 
Deputies proposes a compromise whereby there 
will be simultaneous Parliamentary and Presidential 
elections by March 1994. 
25th The electricity is cut off and restored partially by an 
emergency generator. 
Leaders of 40 regional councils support Parliatnent’s 
proposal for simultaneous elections. 
President Yeltsin increases his control of the 
output from the mass media and the police order 
defenders of Parliament to hand over their weapons. 
The building is surrounded by razor wire. 
US endorses President Yeltsin’s actions. Foreign 
Minister Kozyrev accuses some of the deputies 
and their supporters of being drunk and criminals 
and mentally disturbed on American TV. 
The Russian Orthodox Church begins to mediate, 
while clashes occur outside Parliament. Russia 
and US sign $1.1 billion debt re-scheduling deal. 
Russia’s Channel Two service is placed on an 
emergency footing. 


24th 


25th 


28th 


29th 


30th 
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October 1993 

ist President Yeltsin rules out further negotiations. 
Thousands of peaceful demonstrators gathe 
outside Parliament. 

2nd 
injured and a policeman dies. 

3rd Vice-President Rutskoi says 22 people have died 
in clashes since Sept 21st. The siege of the White 
House is broken by a mass demonstration. Shots 
are fired but the riot police melt away. Vice- 
President Rutskoi urges the crowd to go on to the 
Ostankino TV station where a battle takes place in 
which troops fire into the crowd and at least 62 
people are killed. 

4th President Yeltsin declares a state of emergency. 
9.40 AM troops storm Parliament. At 15.40 Vice- 
President Rutskoi and Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov say 
they are ready to surrender. President Yeltsin bans 
the Opposition press, 10 newspapers including 
Pravda, and suspends the Constitutional Court 
1338 people are arrested. 18 parties, soci 
movements, and trade unions in the police an 
military are banned and prohibited from taking pa 
in the elections. 


November 1993 

1ith In Britain Ken Livingstone, Harold Pinter and 
others deliver a protest to the Russian Embassy 
supported by more than 80 British MPs, 38 MEPs, 
eight trade union general secretaries and many 
‘others calling for the restoration of civil liberties. 

18th The State of Emergency in Russia is. lifted. 

2nd Pravda reappears. 

8th Itis made clear that Presidential elections will not 

be brought forward. 

President Yeltsin threatens to switch off broadcasts 

attacking the Constitution. 

Shumeiko argues that parties criticising the 

Constitution should be banned. 


26th 


29th 


December 1993 

ist Shumeiko officially calls on the Electoral 
Commission to bar the Communist Party of Russia 
and the Democratic Party for their opposition but 
the information arbitration court rejects this appeal. 
Zorkin, chair of the disbanded Constitutional Court 
objects to the procedutre for ratification of the new 
Constitution. . 

5th Independent mineworkers call for a national strike 
because salaries have remained unpaid for three 
months. 

7th Strike by banks take place in protest against 
contract murders. 

42th Elections [see details above] 

19th Chernomyrdin attacks Gaidar and his policies. 

22nd President Yeltsin says Gaidar must stay and 
commits himself again to monetarism. 

29th Russian expert Strobe Talbott appointed Deputy 
Secretary of State in US. Viadimir Zhirinovsky is 
banned from Germany. 
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January 1994 
16th Gaidar resigns from Government. 


2 


XN 


th New Government is formed with a strong centralist 
component around Chernomyrdin. 


22nd Fyodorov resigns after President Yeltsin refuses to 


sack the chair of the Central Bank, Viktor 


Geraschenko. 


February f 
2nd Some local elections may be postponed, President's 


spokesman says. 


8th Parliament sets up a Commission to investigate 
the reasons for <.nd the circumstances of September 
and October 1993. 

21st The Russian foreign policy of providing peace- 


25th 


26th 


16 


keepers to end the Serb siege of Sarajevo and 

thereby avert NATO air strikes appears to be 

successful. 
rd Parliament agrees that the leader of the 1991"coup”, 
the defenders of the previous Parliament, including 
Vice-President Rutskoi and Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov 
and those convicted of economic crimes during the 
Soviet era, should all be given an amnesty. Gaidar 
says that under the Constitution the President has 
no right to veto this proposal, Shumeiko who is 
now Speaker of the Upper House asserts that the 
amnesty is beyond Parliament's competence. 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky who moved the amnesty 
wants to ban Vice-Presidet Rutskoi from political 
activity in the future. 
Vice-President Rutskoi and Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov 
are released from gaol, even though President 
Yeltsin expresses his strong opposition. President 
Yeltsin’s legal adviser announces his resignation. 
On release, Vice-President Rutskoi announces his 
intention of standing in the next Presidential 
elections, while Mr Ruslan Khasbulatov say; he 
will retire from active politics and write a boc< on 
The End of the Reform Process in Russia. 
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mooHumita : World of Children 
{Continued from page 15) 
baby food last longer. 

But even this supply of tinned baby food powder 
stops all too soon, when the baby’s first teeth starts 
appearing, and the child is expected to eat whatever 
it is that the adults are eating. In very many cases it 
is just a piece of thick roti which the child may enjoy 
chewing while teething, but from which she can 
never get adequate amount of carbohydrate for her 
bodily need, let alone protein and vitamins. It is, 
therefore, at this age that the child tends to develop 
most diseases caused by a nutritionally deficient 
diet. Not only is her physical growth hampered by 
this, her brain also does not develop fully in the 
formative years which are crucial. No amount of 
therapy in iater years can undo this initial damage. 

It is precisely the evils of such a syndrome that 
arises from a diet containing almost exclusively of 
cereals, that is being sought to be combated 
through popularising the need for a balanced diet 
for the entire family, especially for children under 
the age of five years. One miracle has been brought 
about by the introduction of modern medicines 
which ensure better absorption of nutrients by the 
body. So, although the Health Ministry and UNICEF 
are crying themselves hoarse about the spread of 
blindness in children caused by a diet deficient in 
vitamin A, Dr Gopalan says that this is largely a 
thing of the past, and that more recent studies have 
shown that, although the diet given to children has 
not significantly improved in its nutritional quality, 
better and faster treatment of diseases with the 
help of modern medicines has made it largely a 
thing of the past. Indeed, he also says that massive 
doses of synthetic vitamin A is not really required 
any longer and, although he was among the first 
nutrition experts to recommend it for our children, it 
could today lead to a toxic effect in the child. 

Some other experts agree with this view. They 
also point out that only one transnational firm 
manufactures the synthetic vitamin A that is still so 
much in demand in India. And, so powerful is its 
lobby among the decision-makers of this country, 


that, the company has been able to make huge 
profits from its sale, while the country is frittering 
away precious foreign exchange not only on an 
unnecessary drug, but a drug that is now proven to 
be actually harmful to he child. 

A child who, from the time it is weaned, has been 
brought up on a diet that consists of little other tha 
cereals of one kind or another, is bound to develc 
an enormous capacity to eat cereals thus causing 
dent in our grain reserves. For, although o 
granaries are said to have accumulated surpi 
cereals today, this is not because hunger no longer 
exists, but because people do not have the capacity 
to purchase the amount of cereals that would meet 
the nutritional requirements of their body and 
satiate their felt hunger. 

Only if a balnced diet is popularised will the 
pressure on our cereals decrease. This not only 
calls for nutrition education for the poorest of poor 
parents, but also making available proteins in the 
form of lentils, and vitamins in the form of green 
and leafy vegetables, through fair-price shops that 
are within the reach of all. In the national capital, 
this is being done to some extent through mobile 
vans and Mother Dairy shops. But somehow, these 
retail outlets cater mostly to the middle classes—the 
poor living in shanty towns and resettlement colonies 
being left out in the cold. As well as this, other cities 
and towns do not have even these facilities; while in 
the villages the families which grow lentils and 
vegetables as cash crops do not enrich their own 
diets by making use of even a fraction of what they 
produce. This state of affairs clearly requires a 
drastic overhauling of our agricultural policy too, 
giving due weightage to the need to grow more 
lentils, oil seeds and vegetables—so that they can 
be priced low. If someone were to calculate the 
costs, thereafter, it would perhaps come as a 


pleasant surprise that, by opting for an affordable,- 


balanced diet rather than rely exclusively on cereals, 
families will actually spend less as well as escape 
from the pangs of hunger which is now their lot from 
the time they are weaned to the very end of their 
lives. indeed This would be the second miracle. m 
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} Readable Narrative of Epochal Change 


T.G. RAMAMURTHI 


T he rebirth of South Africa as a non-racial, 
genuine democracy, eightyfour years after 
"perfidious Albion” foisted on the unsuspecting 
Black majority a fake derfocratic Union, is nothing 
short of a miracle. In 1909, when the British 
Parliament debated the Bill for the Union of South 
Africa, Ramsay Macdonald opposed the exclusion 
of the Blacks from the vote and warned: 

i am convinced from what | know from these men, what we 
know of the opinion of South Africa, that this bar is meant to 

be final ... that never, so far as man can secure ‘never’, will 
the native, the coloured man, sit in (the) Parliament of 
Untied South Africa. 

That, mercifully, Ramsay Macdonald has been 
oved wrong would certainly have pleased him 
more than anyone else, if he were alive now. But, 
even five years ago, not even the most reckless 
gambler would have put his shirt on Nelson 
Mandela, the “world’s most famous political prisoner”, 
being sworn in as the first Black President of South 
Africa. 

Well, it has happened! and as 
miraculously as the British quit 
india in 1947. Those of us who 
witnessed the dawn of 
t independence in India on the 
midnight of August 14, 1947 
would also remember the tortuous (and, as it turned 
out to be, treacherous) negotiations which prec 2ded 
artition and freedom. But, to most of the later 

enerations of free-born Indians, independence was 
a “given” fact. So, it would be, also to the next 
generation of South Africans of all colours. Yes, 
there will be memories of the long struggle and of 
the protracted incarcerations and untold inhumanities. 
But everyone will be so preoccupied with the new 
problems of transition that the painfully slow and 
pitfall-ridden negotiations during the last four years 
and six months would hardly be recalled, if ever. 

Even now, after volumes have been written on 
the Transfer of Power in India, we remain ignorant 
of and intrigued by certain aspects of that Transfer. 
Researchers burying themselves deep into official 
The reviewer, a retired diplomat and a former 
Senior Fellow of the Institute of Defence Studies 
and Analyses, New Delhi, is currently the Editor of 
Africa Quarterly (published by the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations). 
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documents, personal memoirs, letters exchanged 
between important actors grope for the truth, more 
precisely the reality behind what appeared to be 
true at one time. They may, and often do, come up 
with startling discoveries or revelations. Nevertheless, 
thei’ writings will be bereft of the atmosphere, the 
fresh smell of the turned-up clod of earth, the 
palpable aura of an epochal change. 

This is what we get from reading Chhabra’s 
detailed narrative of the developments since the 
beginning of the end of apartheid which he has 
noted as “Nelson Mandela’s release from prison on 
February 11, 1990", though | would rather put it in 
October 1989 when eight African National Congress 
stalwarts including Walter Sisulu and Ahmad 
Kathrada were released, paving the way for 
Mandela’s release four months later. The final 
denouement did not come easily or smoothly. There 
was treachery, sabotage and double agenda, jointly 
and severally. De Klerk, having 
donned the mantle of reform, could 
not escape taking the sacrament and 
fulfill the promise seen in the release 
of Mandela. He drove a hard bargain. 
though! But, what comes through in 
Chhabra’s narrative is that it was 
Nelson Mandela, the man outside the “seat of 
power’, and not de Klerk, President in situ, who 
negotiated from a position of strength and security. 
The self-confidence and statesmanship of Mandela 
was not just those of one person but of the cause 
for which he stood, of which he had become a 
symbol. 


Africa 


+ 


CHHABRA has done well to begin with an account 
of the historical evolution of apartheid bringing out 
that it began in 1652 and was practically well-set 
during the British rule but was legalised since 1910 
and made into a doctrine after 1948. Violence, 
which appeared to be intrinsic to South African 
society, has been given a very long and thorough 
treatment to underscore that it was “political 
violence...primarily fostered by forces opposed to 
change”. That much of it was engineered was quite 
evident all along but was confirmed when the 


` historic general elections took place fram April 26 to 


29 





29 in remarkably peaceful conditions. If Chhabra 
sounds pessimistic, subsuming the overall optimism 
regarding the final victory for democracy, this was 
justified by the context in which the book was put 
together. Indeed, it is somewhat puzzling to note 
that the book was released when the air was still 
thick with suspense and, worse still, animosity. A 
more balanced picture might have emerged if it had 
been deferred until after the elections and Mandela’s 
victory, of which there was little doubt, and on which 
Chhabra has sent such perceptive accounts. 

Some other points merit observation. Chhabra 
has rightly highlighted the many similarities between 
the South African “liberation movement” and the 
Indian nationalist struggle, in particular the “Quit 
India” campaign of 1942 and the August 1992 


protest strikes and rallies under the ANC banner. 
Chhabra has also given due attention to the aie 
unreasonable fears of the ethnic Indians in Soul» 
Africa but has ever so subtly pointed out that 
against the backdrop of their historic solidarity with 
the Black majority, vacitlation in the hour of triumph 
was quite unbecoming. 

The hurried production of the book is betrayed by 
the number of proof-reading errors. Chhabra’s 
coments on the 1949 Durban riots indicate 
indifference to research which has long since 
exposed the bogey of African antipathy to Indians. 

The essential merit of the book is its easy style 
and readability. But it has great value for future 
researchers because of its contemporary tone and 
massive details. a 








India’s Response to American Challeng 





M.S. RAJAN 


E n unfortunate consequence of India 
abcndoning three years ago the old economic 
strategy of self-reliance and import substitution, and 
switching over to economic liberalisation and efforts 
towards merging the Indian economy with that of 
the global economy, is also the loss of self- 
confidence in India's economic development without 
too much dependence on external sources. This, in 
turn, seems to have led to loss of political self- 
confidence and assurance India had until then—at 
` least until Indira Gandhi's Prime Ministership. And 
this Indian perception—official and non-official too— 
has, naturally, communcated itself to other nations, 
notably to the United States, the only superpower 
left. While India fortunately maintains its non- 
alignment in a unipolar world dominated by a single 
superpower, India’s old manoeuvrability during the 
erstwhile bipolar world has been considerably lost. 
And so, India’s dependence, particularly on the 
United States, for techanical assistance, and support 
in world economic institutions, has encouraged the 
United States to attempt (so to cay) to twist India’s 
arms on some of the current global problems—in 
particular, non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
even indigenous development of the missile 
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technology. Some months ago, the United States 
was able to pressurise Russia to deny to India the 
technology of the cryogenic engines for India’s 
missile technology, despite an Indo-Russian 
agreement. 

The shocking speech sometime back of Senator 
Lee Hamilton to the Asia Society, New York, is the 
latest evidence of US efforts to continue to twist 
India’s arms. The Chairman of the US House 
Foreign Affairs Committee (a Democrat-Indiana) 
has sharply criticised India’s efforts to deploy they 
Prithvi missiles which, according to him, coulc bef 
used only against Pakistan. This would, he is 
reported to have said, escalate tensions in South 
Asia which would be unacceptable to the United 
States, the self-appointed world policeman! He did 
not fail to remind India that his country is the only 
superpower and it was in India’s interests not to 
antagonise that superpower, and that it was only by 
US support in the World Bank and the IMF that 
India could achieve its economic and social needs. 
There were also some other subtle warnings in 
Hamilton's speech, suggesting that India ought to |) 
respond to US policies/support on Se | 
and development of missile technology, and 
observance of human rights too—or else... 

That the Chairman of the United States House 


- Foreign Affairs Committee dared to deliver this 
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bullying and blackmailing speech on the eve of 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao’s visit to the United 


{States and to President Clinton is highly significant 


and meaningful. That he did so is a measure of US 
perception of India’s dependence on the United 
States and also of India’s present loss of political 
economic self-assurance which India had for some 
decades until 1991. It is true that, in response, India 
cannot go back altogether to the pre-1991 economic 
strategy and policies, but we can seek to depend 
less on the single superpower and more on other 
developed states, as well as other developing Third 
World states on the basis of mutual benefit. This 
would inevitably slow down a little India’s economic 
development, but that is the price we need to pay to 
protect “sovereign equality” among the world 
ommunity sometimes. India is flattered and/or 
titicised by the Western countries as a “caged 
iger’ and our economic performance is being 
nfavourably compared with China and the so- 
called Asian tigers. But this is a false comparison (if 
not sheer Western propaganda). India is a large, 
and functioning democracy, unlike China and the 
“Asian tigers” (except possibly, South Korea). It 
cannot adopt the kind of political/economic measures 
which helped the East and South-East Asian 
nations to be commended as “Asian tigers”. The 
US Government and the news media are perfectly 
aware of these differences in the political systems 
of China and the “Asian tigers”, and yet they 
continue to compare unfavourably India’s economic 
performance with those other nations—obviously 
for motivated reasons. 


-4 ` + 
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* ANY effort to speed up our economic development 


would call for undue external help which, in turn, 
lead to India’s dependence on the United States 
and its cohorts which has resulted in the former 


seeking to exploit our dependence on it for promoting _ 


US global policies. These policies, despite the end 
of the Cold War and the seeming defente with 
Russia (and China), are not conducive to US 
respect for emerging power centres in the Third 
World such as India. 

Not too long ago, a well-known US columnist, 


% Charles Krauthammer, wrote in Foreign Affairs 


NNew York): ° 
Our best hope for safety...is In our strength and will to lead 
a unipolar world unashamedly, laying down the rules of 
world order and being prepared to enforce them. x 
Soon thereafter (in March 1992) these sentiments 


expressed in the organ of the US foreign policy 
establishment was echoed by the Pentagon itself in 
an allegedly draft document, that the United States 
must remain the sole superpower, not only to deter 
other countries from even “aspiring to a larger 
regional or global role”, but also to prevent “potential 
competition” from other advanced industrial 
countries. The then President, George Bush, is 
reported to have declared that he was “broadly 
supportive” of this view. The present President, 
William Clinton, has expressed almost the same 
sentiments. ; 

The current US efforts to pressurise India on the 
issue of nuclear policy and the development of 
missile technology are deeply deplorable all the 
more because it is largely with US connivance 
(during the Soviet presence in Afghanistan in the 
1980s) that Pakistan built up tts nuclear weapons 
technology, if not the bomb themselves. The United 
States has not appreciated (at least enough) India’s 
self-abstinence about not going in for the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons and also the 
general opposition to the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, their testing and transfer to other nations. 
During the 1980s, the United States not only 
connived at Pakistan's development of nuclear 
weapons technology, but also armed it heavily (with 
arms that could be used only against India) and 
used Pakistan as a conduit for transfer of weapons 
to the Afghan mujahideen. Throughout this period, 
even the American press noted that a large portion 
of the Pakistani army was positioned on borders— 
with India—even while under American protection. 

If India is forced to slow down a little in our 
economic development, because of efforts to reduce 
our external financial technological dependence, it 
does mean that the government has to take the 
political parties, its supporters and the news media 
into its confidence and persuade them to accept 
this slowing down of the economic progress. This is 
neither easy nor pleasant. But if, as is presently 
evident, the Opposition parties are exercised about 
India's “sovereignty” being under threat (for more 
than one reason), it should be easy to persuade 
them to acknowledge the need to slow down a bit 
the speed of India’s economic development in the 
interests of that sovereignty. Also, India might go 
back partially to the older policies of self-reliance 
and import substitution. It might help encouragement 
of indigenous technology too, partly with assistance 
from developed nations (other than the United 
States) which are less obsessed by the emergence 
of India as a new centre of Third World power. W 
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Each entry (book/manuscript) must be accompanied by.an entry fee of Rs. 20/- (Rupees 
Twenty) in the form of a postal order in favour of Secretary, NCERT, New Dethi-110 016. 
CLOSING DATE 16 AMIGIST 1994 
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below or any Office of the Fleid Adviser of NCERT (whose addresses are given below). 
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xactly after four years of unified existence, on 
May 22, 1994, South Yemen decided to part 
Ws with the North. it was on May 22, 1990 that the 
aple’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) or 
uth Yemen and Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) or 
orth Yemen merged together to form the Republic of 
emen. The declaration of independence by the South 
-omes in the wake of the bloody civil war which broke 
ut on May 4, 1994. In the continuing civil war, 
undreds of people lost their lives and incalculable 
estruction was caused to the economy and 
ifrastructure of the country. The North refused to 
cept the breaking away of the South, but the latter is 
sticking on to its decision and it is in search of 
recognition from the community of nations. 

Even though situated in a politically volatile region, 
3 Yemen has not been in the limelight very often. Sadly 
enough, the massive civil war and the subsequent 
division of the country put it in news headlines. This 
article attempts to map certain historical, economic, 
political and ideological contours that constitute the 
ivil war and the country’s separation. 

In the past, Ottoman and British empires were 
nstrumental in“dividing Yemen into the North and the 
south. In the aftermath of the colonial legacy, Yemen 
land was an arena of the political and ideological 
confrontation in the Arab world—the clash of the 
1960s and early 1970s between the Arab radicalist 
camp led by Egypt and the conservative camp led by 
‘Saudi Arabia. In a way, Yemen was a site of Cold War 
conflicts occurring within a regional framework. 

The North and the South became independent 
nations in 1962 and 1967 respectively. South Yemen's 
adoption of the Marxist-Leninist ideology and the 
constitution of its state along socialist lines, placed it 
as a Leftist island in the conservative political expanse 
of the Arabian Peninsula. It was natural for such a 
country to be at ideological loggerheads with North 
Yemen, which remained a tribal-dominated religiously 
inclined state from the very beginning. This systemic 
difference was at the heart of mutual conflicts inviting 

regional ideological differences to their doorsteps. 

There were two major border wars between the two 
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us is a fairly detailed background to the current crisis in Yemen. It was written on May 30 by which time 
veral features of the fast-changing Yemen scene had not come out in sharp relief. 


—Editor 


countries in 1972 and 1979 and a flow of refugees 
across the border in 1986 after a political crisis in the 
PDRY. In 1988, there were clashes along the border, 
but a potential war was averted. Ironically, it was such 
conflicts which gave the necessary stimulus for mutual 
contacts and consultation. 

The urge for unification was very strong among the 
peoples of both Yemens. Attempts at Yemeni unification 
remained elusive for years together due to ideological 
and politico-economic structural differences and due to 
a hostile and incompatible regional and international 
Cold War situation. The collapse of the East European 
bloc and the changes that swept the Soviet Union by 
the late 1980s necessitated policy adjustments in the 
Yemeni political context, as was the case with most 
other countries and regions elsewhere in the world. 
The aid, assistance and cooperation the PDRY received 
continuously from the Soviet Union was not going to 
continue as the latter started withdrawing itself from 
Cold War commitments to various Third World nations. 
The traditional association between the YAR and 
Saudi Arabia also had to be reworked in the changed 
political climate. 

Apart from the need for political rethinking due to 
extemal compulsions, domestic civil disturbances within 
both Yemens, the economic compulsions of the 
changing times and the issue of trans-border refugees 
gave a greater push to the pursuance of reconciliation 
between the two govemments. A number of high-level 
political contacts and consultations occurred in such a 
context. Efforts for unification started in eamest in April 
1988 when the President of the YAR, Ali Abdullah 
Salih, and the Secretary-General of the ruling Yemeni 
Socialist Party of the PDRY, Ali Salim al-Baid, met at 
Taiz and discussed a number of bilateral matters. This 
was followed up by various ministerial level exchanges 
and discussions. The Northem President, Salih, visited 
the Southem capital, Aden, in November 1989 and an 
agreement was reached between the YAR and the 
PDRY to unify the two countries within six months. 
Thus, on May 22, 1990 unity was achieved with the 
constitution of the Republic of Yemen with Sanaa, till 
then the capital of the North, as the unitied capital. 

The outgoing North Yemeni President, Ali Abdullah 
Salih, became the President of the unified Republic. 
The Secretary-General of South Yemen's ruling Yemeni 
Socialist Party, Ali Salim al-Baid, and the outgoing 
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South Yemen President, Haider Abu Bakr al-Attas, 
were appointed the Vice-President and Prime Minister 
respectively of the united Yemen. A new Cabinet, a 
provisional unified Parliament and a Presidential 
Advisory Council were constituted to administer the 
country for a two-and-a-half year transitional period. 
The new Constitution, which is a strange amalgam of 
erstwhile Northem and Southem persuasions, was put 
to people’s approval through a referendum in May 
1991. Popular elections were scheduled to be held in 
November 1992. 

Article 1 of the Constitution of the unified Yemen 
read thus: l 

Tne Republic of Yemen is an independent, indivisible state 

enjoying tull sovereignty. 

Maintaining this “indivisibility” in itself was the 
ultimate test the new leadership had to undergo. There 
were umpteen number of practical difficulties in uniting 
two entirely different political, economic, administrative 
and military apparatuses. The four years succeeding 
the unification witnessed innumerable developments 
involving political clashes, assassinations, bomb blasts, 
tribal and regional rivalries, Islamic activism and 
' industrial strikes hindering the smooth sail of unity. 


+ 


UNIFICATION could not bring great solace to the 
ailing economy of Yemen. United Yemen's position on 
the Gulf war, criticising the intervention of the US-led 
coalition forces, contributed to severe economic 
dislocation. Not only was the flow of aid from countries 
of the Gulf war coalition reduced or stopped altogether, 
there was also the great influx of Yemenis working in 
the Gulf states. Around 8,000,000 workers retumed 
from Saudi Arabia in the Immediate months of the Gulf 
crisis. Such trends on the one hand drastically 
reduced the country’s most needed foreign exchange 
and on the other helped increase the already apalling 
unemployment levels to new heights—30 per cent by 
1991. The Gulf crisis affected the economy to the tune 
of $ 3000 million, govemment estimates say. Thus, the 
economy of Yemen was undergoing compelling strain, 
the health of which further deteriorated in recent 
months. 

By January 1994, the unemployment rate reached 
the 35 per cent level. Inflation rates also soared to 100 
per cent. The ill-health of the economy had its bearing 
on the political situation of Yemen. The rising trend of 
Islamic fundamentalism did owe a lot to the mounting 
economic hardships and unemployment levels. The 
economic crisis also accelerated tribal feuds and 
regional disparities. 

In an article published in the Summer 1992 issue of 
the Middle East Joumal, Charles Dunbar, the first 
American Ambassador ‘to unified Yemen, wrote the 
following by way of conclusion: 
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Above all, it is hard to conceive of any set of circums 

that would produce significant pressure for north an 
to separate. Even if the country’s present crisis 
destabilise the regime in Sanaa, pressures for re 
the country would be absent from the ensuing 

struggle. Whatever the future holds in store f 

country’s present leadership, Yemeh unity appears 

Stay. 

Within two years of such confident writing, re 
has become a reality. The post-unification po 
economic crisis contributed for such a situation. 

Yemini Socialist Party officials became victim 
political murders. This alongwith President Sa 
decision to postpone the November 1992 electi» 
angered the Southem leader and Vice-President, 
Baid. But when the President agreed to hold the f 
general elections in April 1993, once again there w 
a responsive attitute towards the political process ir 
various sections. 

Certain political commentators described the Ar 
1993 elections as “a great experiment in democracy, 
According to some, it was the “Arab world’s or 
totally free and successful elections”. Yemen is als 
depicted as an island of democracy in a region’: 
monarchy and absolutism. Thirty to forty politic. 
parties were formed in the post-unification period armaa 
Many of them contested the April elections. 

The first general elections left no party with a clea- 
majority. Out of the 301 Parliament seats, the coalitio 
of the General People’s Congress of President Sall 
and the Yemeni Socialist Party of Vice-President al 
Baid got 177 seats. Al-Islah, an islamic politica. 
organisation with active Saudi support, won 62 seats 
thus becoming a force to be reckoned with. As part or 
President Salih’s efforts at bringing the islamic elements 
to the government, al-Islah got six Cabinet positions- 
and the post of the Speaker. President Salih’s close 
ties with al-lslah and other religious groups did create 
resentment in the ranks of al-Baid’s Yemeni Socialist 
Party. l 

In the post-election months, President Salih failed 
to provide effective leadership. The secular elements 
in the South accused the President of abetting and 
promoting tribal schism and religious fundamentalism. 
The President and his men were also accused of 
building up regional differences and unequal 
development. Leaders from the South were sceptical 
of the annexationist tendencies of President Salih’s 
government in place of attempts at honourable 
integration. The fear of the Southemers has to be 
viewed in the context where only 2.4 million of the 
Yemenis are from the erstwhile PDRY in Yemen's / 
total population of around 13 million. 

By early this’ year, the political and ideological’ 
cleavages between the two camps reached a point of s 
no retum. Developments in the past few weeks only } 
contributed to push that schism to its natural niae. i 
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‘ of the civil war on May 4,. 1994 and 
at ‘developments have to be seen in this 


A Salih thought that the South’s grievances 

‘resultant quest for independence could be 

2d with a decisive military action. His offensive 

Awhat he called the South's rebellion resulted in 

jl war with massive death and destruction. 

his expectations, the aim of capturing Aden, 

fing the Southem oilfields and annulling the 

al and military power of al-Baid did not materialise, 

—. though Salih’s forces had an initial military 
_____.ntage. Al-Baid could achieve a fair amount of 
* within the Southem political forces and military 


wratus which enabled am to resist the Northem . 


aught. - 


It was in such a context that the South delcared its 
independence from the North on May 22. The stalemate - 
in the civil war continues. Intemationa! diplomatic 
efforts are on to break the deadlock and arrange for a 
ceasefire. Whether such efforts are going to be 
successful or not is yet to be seen. International 
recognition for the newly formed Democratic Republic 
of Yemen in the South will be forthcoming to any 
considerable extent only after ascertaining the stability 
of such a goverment formed under the Presidentship 
of Ali Salim al-Baid. The nations of the world are eager 
to know whether al-Baid is ready to trade partition for 
an honourable ceasefire or not. At any rate, the 


Yemeni political equations are going to be 
fundamentally altered, if that has not happened 
already. J 
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‘exist trade-offs between rights and outcomes. 










sible and acceptable degree of “tights sensitive 
«sequentialism”. 


kets is located within the domain of this 
losophical discourse. Those who argue against 
ending solely on the: trickle down effect of 
ralisation do so’ because the consequences can be 
‘air and can be improved upon. Those who argue 
laissez faire claim trying to improve upon outcomes 

only mess up the underlying procedural fairness. 

6 conclusion is .that there is nothing sacrosanct 
pout markets or state intervention. 

In real life states and markets have a tendency to 
Mmwcceed or fail in tandem. That experience provides 
b basis of trying to arrive at the precise nature of 
ervention and the institutions required to sustain the 
x of what is right and what is good. As in markets, 
5 much centralised power in the state can be 
i interproductive and problematic. The mix must be 










acentralisation. 


Recent research to identify the spheres of state 


ifervention indicates many areas where public action 


as; required to correct and complement the market. Not. 


urprisingly, the areas identified are not the ones 
vhere gigantic costs have been incurred in poor 
duntries i in terms of resources and time. 
< The existing forms of intervention have revealed the 
ovemment to be singularly inept and intrusive. Vital 
Es like supplying collective goods, food security, 
health, civil and political rights, effective legal systems, 
PRoasic needs for promoting well-being and a meaningful 
Separation of the private and public spheres of 
“existence have been neglected. 


th. debates can inform public policy about the . 


viuch of the: debate about state intervention and’ 


laracterised by democratic empowerment and 


The critical question is: do poor countries have 
adequate resources to do these things? Evidence 
suggests resources are not a constraint. Even in the 
poorest countries of sub-Saharan Africa, expenditure 
on well-being augmenting activities was around 2.6 
per cent of the gross national product. A World Bank 
estimate on immediate requirements for such activities 
is 5.5 per cent of the GNP. This is not a large amount 
considering these countries spend about 4.2 per cent 
of their GNP on defence. 

Another question pertains to public action and state 
bureaucratic intervention. Public action is determined 
by political and social parameters but is wider than 
state bureaucratic intervention which is often taken to 
be synonymous with public action. Social and political 
organisations can play an important role in determining 
the kind of public action required. These organisations 
affect markets as well as traditional state interventions. 

Everything finally boils down to political will. 
However, political will is not of an all or nothing nature 
in the sense that a society either has it or does not 
have it. Incentives play a large part in public action. 
But these are not the type that offer profits in markets. 
One can think of different incentives that motivate 
govemments, families, communities, political parties 
and the press to implement well thought out policies, 
reduce destitution and cooperate on basic issues, 
without giving up the possibility of criticism. 

- A funda’ sental aspect of facing the polical challenge 
of eradicating poverty, hunger, illiteracy and deprivation 
is understanding the complex nature of the problem. 
Those who are deprived are the object of public 
action. They aie also the subject of transforming 
society. 

Material aspects of well-being and the flowering of 
the individual personality are both vital in the process 
of development. Exclusive reliance on market induced 
growth and trickle down is inadegate and immoral. 
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“T want you to take a vow that you will rever again listen to the 


voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 4 





Personally, | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite § 
all sections and all thet communities that people this vast land of z 
ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


that dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 





January 27, 1947) 
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